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FOREIGNERS  IN  THE  EAST. 

BY  BEV.  A.  a  LEONARD,   D.I). 

|0R£I6N£RS  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  China  are  somewhat  nameroas  in  these 
days   of  rapid  transit  on   fK>th  sea  and  hind.      They  are,  as  a  rale,  from 
England,  America,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  and  numerically  in  the  order 
of  the  countries  named.      They  are  here  from  various  causes  and  for  differ- 
ent purposes. 

Some  are  criminals,  hiding  under  assumed  names  from  the  punishment  they  richly 
merit,  and  which  would  be  meted  out  to  them  if  their  identity  was  discovered.  A 
large  number  are  ^^  globe  trotters,"  sight-seers,  or  mere  adventurers,  who  have  plenty 
of  money  to  spend  and  nothing  to  do.  Thej  are  **  birds  of  passage,''  and  do  not  tarry 
long  enough  to  do  any  good  and  fortunately  not  a  great  amount  of  barm.  Others  are 
studying  the  various  systems  of  government  that  obtain,  together  with  the  problems 
of  social  science  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peoples.  Many  are  here  on  a 
purely  business  basis,  and  are  laying  themselves  out  to  amass  wealth  with  little  regard 
to  the  honesty  or  morality  of  the  methods  they  employ. 

There  is  yet  another  important  class  who  are  here  for  none  of  the  purposes 
enumerated,  but  with  an  unselfish  desire  to  elevate  the  people  with  whom  they  live^ 
and  for  whom  they  labor,  to  the  plane  of  a  true  Christian  civilization  ;  they  are  the 
missionaries  that  represent  the  leading  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  the  Christian 
world. 

Therte  five  classes  may  be,  so  far  as  their  moral  influence  is  .concerned,  grouped 
into  three  general  divisions: 

1.  Those  that  are  recklessly  and  viciously  immoral  or  indifferent  to  moral  and 
religious  questions,  and  are  living  for  the  gratification  of  the  baser  passions  of  human 
nature,  or  for  all  the  wealth  attainable. 

Unfortunately  the  number  of  these  is  so  large  as  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen 
representative.  Their  characters  are  so  vile,  or  they  are  so  utterly  without  honesty  in 
business  matters,  that  their  influence  socially  and  morally  degrades  and  debauches  even 
a  heathen  population.  Being  aggressive,  demonstrative,  and  shameless  in  their  evil 
ways,  they  powerfully  impress  the  communities  in  which. they  live/ and  to  the  heathen 
become  the  representatives  of  Western  and  Christian  civilization. 

They  not  only  lead  dissolute  or  dishonest  lives  themselves,  but  they  do  all  in  their 
power  to  destroy  the  good  influences  their  fellow-countrymen  with  higher  aims  seek  to 
exert.  They  ridicule  virtue,  and  curl  the  lip  of  scorn  at  business  honesty.  They  hate 
missionaries  and  Christian  laymen  with  "  cruel  hatred,"  and  rejoice  when  their  benefi- 
cent plans  are  defeated.  On  all  occasions  they  assert  that  missionary  efforts  are  dismal 
failurcH,  and  even  deny  that  any  converts  are  made.  With  brazen  affrontery  they  will 
insinuate  that  Christian  workers  are  no  better  than  themselves,  and  that  their  absence 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  native  populations,  or,  turning  upon  them  the  cold  shoulder 
and  discounting  their  efforts,  do  whatever  they  can  covertly  to  thwart  their  purposes 
and  plans.  These  people  are  a  disgrace  to  the  countries  they  bless  with  their  absence 
and  a  curse  to  such  as  must  endure  their  presence.  The  time  has  come  when  even  the 
newsmonger  should  cease  to  trade  in  the  wares  these  vampires  have  to  offer  and 
decent  people  should  repudiate  their  slanders,  thus  consigning  them  to  the  obscurity 
their  conduct  deserves. 

2.  Those  that  maintain  a  good  degree  of  moral  character,  and  while  identifying 
themselves  but  slightly  with  the  Christian  cause,  do  nothing  directly  to  damage  it 
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Many  of  these  when  at  home  are  respectable,  if  somewhat  formal,  Church  members ;  but 
here  in  the  East  they  do  scarcely  more  than  look  apon  Christian  work  from  a  distant 
and  coldly  patronizing  attitude.  Thry  are,  upon  their  arrival  in  any  city  where  their  own 
nationalities  or  kindred  ones  are  somewhat  numerously  represented,  caught  in  the 
*'  swim  "  of  worldly  society,  and  soon  ^he  meager  amount  of  religions  zeal  that  charac- 
terized their  lives  at  home  is  abated,  and  they  feel  almost  ashamed  to  have  it  known 
that  they  are  Church  members  at  all. 

They  will,  if  it  is  convenient,  and  they  have  not  been  too  greatly  wearied  with 
social  amusements,  or  if  not  invited  to  join  an  excursion  to  some  place  of  special  inter- 
est, or  to  be  present  at  a  reception  or  partake  of  a  splendid  dinner,  attend  occasionally 
upon  public  worship,  provided  the  service  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  highly  artistic  man- 
ner, or  by  some  distinguished  visiting  foreigner,  of  whom  they  have  favorable  knowl- 
edge. 

Their  pity  is  not  stirred  in  the  behalf  of  the  poor  idolatrous  heathen,  nor  is  their 
sympathy  aroused  for  the  heroic  efforts  of  Christian  workers,  or  disgust  excited  because 
of  the  shameless  conduct  of  many  of  their  own  countrymen.  They  come  and  in  due 
time  they  go.  If  no  one  has  been  specially  harmed  by  their  presence,  it  is  certain  that 
no  one  has  been  helped,  and  they  return  to  their  respective  countries  on  a  lower  spirit- 
ual plane  than  when  they  departed. 

They  might  greatly  help  the  cause  of  Christ  in  these  lands,  even  by  short  visits,  if 
they  had  the  courage  and  liberality  so  to  do.  If  upon  their  arrival  they  would  let  it  be 
known  that  first  of  all  they  are  Christians,  and  that  all  pleasures  enjoyed  must  harmon- 
ize with  that  fact,  they  would  not  only  save  themselves  from  spiritual  deterioration,  but 
would  prove  a  mighty  inspiration  to  the  Christian  cause. 

Having  identified  themselves  with  Christ  and  his  servants  in  the  mission  field,  and 
having  become  informed  as  to  the  needs  and  importance  of  the  work  to  be  done,  they 
would  return  to  their  homes  to  inspire  others  with  new  zeal,  and  so  hasten  the  conquest 
of  the  world  to  Him  whose  right  it  is  to  reign. 

3.  But  there  is  yet  another  division  to  be  mentioned,  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
without  which  these  lands  would  be  a  desert  indeed;  nay,  even  a  waste,  howling 
wilderness.  They  are  the  foreign  residents,  tourists,  and  missionaries  who  are  not  de- 
filed by  the  god  of  this  world,  and  who  are  living  and  working  to  build  up  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  It  is  a  delight  to  meet  on  these  distant  shores  with  resident  laymen 
and  tourists  who  are  unswerving  in  their  loyalty  to  Christ  and  his  cause. 

In  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation  they  shine  as  lights  in  the 
world,  and  are  worthy  of  all  honor.  The  laity  at  home  should  remember  constantly  in 
their  prayers  their  brethren  who  are  in  these  dark  lands  engaged  in  business,  not  so 
much  for  the  money  they  may  make  as  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  from  a  Christian 
standpoint  a  high  business  morality,  a  thing  almost  unknown  to  the  natives. 

Then  there  are  the  missionaries  engaged  in  all  the  departments  of  Christian 
effort — founding  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  most  important  of  all. 
Christian  homes.  The  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  for  several  months  of  associat- 
ing with  missionaries  and  Christian  workers  in  all  departments  of  activity,  and  among 
all  denominations,  and  of  noting  their  spirit  and  conduct,  and  cheerfully  bears  record 
to  their  purity,  fidelity,  patience,  industry,  and  hopefulness.  There  is  less  friction  and 
more  union  among  them  than  any  equal  number  of  people  I  have  ever  known.  There 
is  more  of  the  spirit  of  union  and  cooperation  among  them,  especially  of  the  quality 
that  permits  the  crossing  of  denominational  lines  in  Christian  worship  and  work  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  sacrifice  than  that  which  prompts  men  and  women  to 
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come  into  thcM  abodes  and  abysses  of  darkness  and  depravity,  to  settle  down  and 
spend  their  lives  in  toil,  where  they  are  not  only  not  wanted,  bat  where  they  are 
despised  and  daily  reviled,  and  where,  in  many  instances,  they  are  in  danger  of  violent 
deaths.  It  is  inconceivable  that  it  could  be  for  a  money  consideration,  and  the  more 
€rom  the  fact  that  they  receive  bnt  a  mere  subsistence.  One  would  be  mercenary 
indeed  if  even  a  princely  salary  could  induce  him  to  live  amid  such  conditions,  perform 
«uch  labom,  and  endure  such  indignities. 

I>et  no  man  who  gives  money  for  missions  think  that  he  makes  sacrifice,  but  let 
him  rather  give  thanks  to  God  that  he  is  permitted  to  aid  in  supporting  these  heroes 
and  heroines  who  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  greatest  conflict  that  ever  was  waged. 

Let  the  Church  know  that  they  are  represented  in  these  Eastern  fields  by  as  grand 
a  band  of  Christian  soldiers  as  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Pieho  River,  China,  September  20,  1893. 


HINDRANCES  TO  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

BT    MILDRED    MC  XEAT^ 

HE  best  view  of  the  subject  in  the  brief  space  we  can  give  to  it  is  the  bird's- 
eye  view,  embracing  the  broadest  interpretation  of  the  terms  Missionary 
Work  and  Hindrances. 

First,  Missions.  This  I  mean  to  include  every  movement  for  the  uplift- 
ing and  bettering  of  men — from  the  works  in  the  far  jungles  of  India  and  Africa  and 
the  works  in  the  no  less  dark  jungles  of  our  great,  civilized  cities,  to  the  little  mission 
chapel  of  our  own  home  church  across  the  river;  from  the  labors  of  evangelists  and 
pastors,  through  all  the  departments  of  our  Church  work,  to  the  simple,  consecrated 
Christian  life.     All,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  are  missions. 

Second,  Hindrances.  There  are  so  many  that  it  is  impossible  to  name  them  even; 
but  the  foundation  of  them  all  is  found  in  the  one  word.  Self.  It  is  the  root,  and  from 
it  grow  the  trunk,  branches,  and  all  the  impenetrable  network  of  hindrances.  If  it 
were  not  for  self,  there  would  be  enough  consecrated  men  and  women  to-day  to  abun- 
dantly people  all  the  home  and  foreign  fields  of  work.  If  it  were  not  lor  self,  there 
would  be  money  in  abundance  to  carry  on  all  the  mission  work  abroad  and  at  home. 

If  it  were  not  for  self,  there  would  be  more  Christian  lives,  and  our  own  lives  as 
Christians  and  Church  members  would  more  nearly  approach  Christ's  ideal  for  us.  We 
would  l>e  more  charitable  for  the  failures  and  mistakes  of  others,  more  large  hearted, 
and  more  willing  to  restore  and  lift  up  those  all  about  us  who  have  been  overtaken  in 
faults.  If  self  were  not  in  the  way,  our  strong,  pure,  whole-souled  lives  might  be  each 
one  a  grand  mission,  and  the  personal  factor  in  building  up  our  Church  would  be  more 
telling. 

If  it  were  not  for  self-ease  and  self-love,  the  slums  of  our  great  cities  would  not 
be  scenes  of  such  utter  sorrow  and  darkness,  and  fewer  of  God's  own  souls  would  sink 
down  into  the  unspeakable  mire  of  abandoned  living.  We  who  have  had  given  us 
health,  money,  and  time,  and  above  all  a  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  our  earthly 
life  and  all  that  is  to  follow,  owe  to  these  benighted  souls  a  share  of  our  abundance. 

The  burden  rests  upon  us,  each  one  individually.  We  have  many  of  us  seen  the  sil- 
ver statue  of  Atlas  with  his  World-burden,  in  the  Mining  Building  at  the  Fair;  but 
do  we  remember  that  instead  of  its  being  Atlas  that  sustains  the  great  ball,  it  is 
the  union  of  the  perfect  strength  and  perfect  effort  of  every  muscle  and  every  sinew? 
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You  are  each  one  element  of  strength  in  Christ's  great  Charch,  and  it  is  because  your 
strength  ha^  not  ill  been  put  forth  that  the  Christian  Church  to-day  falls  to  shoulder 
the  world-burden  given  it. 

I  have  been  almost  dazzled  in  thinking  of  the  possibilities  to  be  achieved  if  each 
Christian  would  do  his  perfect  part  in  the  great  body  of  the  Church.  He  may  not  go 
to  India  or  China  himself,  and  he  may  not  be  able  to  give  his  thousands  to  the  work^ 
but  he  can  give  his  dime  or  his  dollar,  he  can  live  the  perfect  life  as  nearly  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  man  to  live  it,  and  he  can  fulfill  the  immediate  duties  of  his  home  church 
circle.  We  are  apt  to  fail  here,  to  think  that  it  is  only  the  great  things  that  count;  but 
it  is  the  home  work,  the  church  and  Sunday  school  work,  and  the  strong,  helpful  at- 
titudes of  Christians  to  those  around  them,  that  has  made  our  nation  the  Christian  na- 
tion it  i9. 

The  progress  of  this  work  depends  on  us,  and  shall  we  not  forget  self,  deny  self, 
and  remove  this  greatest  hindrance,  self,  by  gaining  through  Christ  the  one  perfect 
love  for  our  neighbor?  Out  of  this  love  will  come  our  willingness  to  do  for  our  neigh- 
bor as  we  would  have  had  him  do  for  us  if  our  places  had  been  changed  and  we  had 
been  the  less  fortunate  ones. 


THE  GOSPEL  IN  RUSSIA. 

BT  A   LAY  HI8SI0NART. 


I N OTHER  year  has  passed  away,  and  what  have  we  to  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Qoepel  io 
this  great  empire  ?  Apparently  the  tide  of  reaction  still  flows,  and,  instead  of  adTauce,  we  have 
to  speak  of  increased  restriction,  of  lees  freedom  to  profess  and  make  known  to  others  the 
G^ppel  of  Christ  Nay,  we  have  to  speak  of  persecution  1  The  *'  Stundists,"  that  noble  body  of 
men  and  women  in  South  Russia,  whom  God  has  called  out  in  their  thousands  to  receive,  pro- 
fess, and  make  known  the  Gospel,  have  to  a  large  extent  been  scattered,  persecuted,  and  driveu  into  exile ; 
nay,  have  been,  and  still  are,  subjected  to  cruel  indignities  themselves,  their  wives,  and  children  for  the  sake 
of  the  Gk>8pel  of  Christ.  Tlie  apostle,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  speaks  of  the  sufferings  of  tlie  early 
Christians,  "  who  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scoui  gings,  yea,  moreover  of  bonds  and  imprisonments," 
and  we  are  afraid  this  only  describes  the  lightest  form  of  the  sufferings  of  some  of  those  who  in  ihis  country 
are  suffering  for  the  Gospel. 

The  government  and  its  partisans  take  a  peculiar  view  of  the  case.  0,  no  1  it  is  not  because  of  the 
Gospel,  but  for  "  propagandism."  The  Orthodox  Greco* Russian  Church  has  spent  its  strength  for  a  thousand 
years  in  raising  a  peculiar  type  or  model  fiirm  of  the  Russian  people,  whose  special  function  it  is  to  support 
the  immovHble  throne  of  the  czars,  and  this  type  the  multiplication  of  the  Stundists  is  threatening  with  an- 
nihilation, or  at  all  events  with  very  considerable  diminution  of  numbers.  This  is  a  plausible  tlieory,  but  if 
all  stories  be  true,  there  is  not  so  much  confidence  after  all  in  this  "  type  '*  or  product  of  Slavonic  civilization. 
The  chosen  soldiers  selected  to  guard  the  "immovable  throne"  of  the  czara  at  the  last  coronation  were  not, 
as  report  says,  of  this  chosen  "type,"  but  simply  ataroveri^  who  look  upon  the  czars  as  the  descendants  of 
antichrist,  and  who  were  selected,  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  faith  in  their  rugged  fidelity,  to  be  the 
guardians  of  the  throne  in  this  critical  moment ;  the  ordinary  typical  forms  of  Slavonic  civilization  being 
given  the  go  by. 

There  has  been  quite  a  flutter  during  the  past  winter  among  the  official  guardians  of  orthodoxy  caused 
by  the  advent  from  the  "  effete  West,"  and  specially  from  England,  the  country  of  the  "  Western  sektanti,''  of 
two  persons,  without  uniform  or  weapons  of  war,  without  surplice  or  mass  book,  who  advanced  boldly  to 
challenge  the  official  guardian  of  orthodoxy  in  the  name  of  Christian  civilization  as  to  the  policy  they  were 
pursuing  in  breaking  up  tlie  families  of  the  unfortunate  Stundists:  taking  their  children  from  their  natural 
guardians,  tliat  they  might  be  trained  by  the,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  very  trustworthy  giiardians  supplied  by 
orthodoxy,  in  the  faith  which  their  fathers  had  forsaken,  while  their  parents  have  been  sent  into  exile  on  the 
most  desert  and  insalubrious  spots  on  the  Persian  frontier,  where  they  were  subjected  to  the  vilest  treatment 
on  the  part  of  tliose  who  were  told  off  to  guard  them,  the  women  subjected  to  the  last  extremes  of  brutality, 
as  the  women  of  a  captured  city  are  treated  after  it  has  been  taken  by  assault 
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Joseph  Neave  and  John  Bellows  nre  men  who  were  sent  to  effect  a  purpose,  by  whom  ?  The  first  was 
arrested  in  remote  Australia,  in  New  South  Wales,  Dot  far  from  Sjdney,  where  he  was  occupied  in  the 
duties  of  the  father  of  a  family,  which  were  combined,  as  is  usual  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  the  calling 
of  a  minister  of  the  Goppel,  which  he  strove  to  fulfill,  like  Paul  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  while  *'  working 
with  his  own  hands  "  for  the  support  of  his  family.  This  good  man  was  arrested,  as  he  believed,  by  the  divine 
Spirit,  and  a  ciiarge  laid  upon  him  two  years  before  he  carried  it  out  to  proceed  to  Russia  and  bear  testimony 
against  the  evil  and  unrighteous  treatment  of  these  Stundist  Christians  before  those  who  were  the  prime 
movers  and  directors  of  their  persecution. 

As  the  matter  was  made  clear  to  him  he  left  his  home  in  Australia  and  went  to  England.  It  ought  to 
be  mentioned  that  this  good  man  had  previous  experience  in  visiting  missions  to  the  heathen,  and  had 
journeyed  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  war  to  dispense  the  bounty  of  Friends  and  others  for  the 
succor  of  the  wounded  and  destitute  in  that  struggle.  Arrived  in  England,  he  laid  the  mission  which  had 
been  thus  mysteriously  laid  upon  him  before  the  members  of  the  denomination.  Of  old,  when  the  Quakers 
had  themselves  to  endure  persecutions,  they  had  organised  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  society  for  the 
consideration  of  such  persecutions,  and  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them,  and  this  was  named  the  meeting 
or  committee  for  "  sufferings."  Taught  by  long  experience  Joseph  Neave  laid  his  case  before  this  committee, 
who,  after  examination,  duly  approved  of  it,  but  appointed  a  iriend,  who  had  gone  through  a  very  different 
experience,  as  his  coadjutor,  John  Bellows,  of  Gloucester,  the  editor  of  the  well-known  French  pocket 
dictionary,  and  one  who  may  justly  be  called  a  learned  specialist  in  Roman  history,  more  especially  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  Britisli  Isles.  These  two  brethren,  being  sanctioned  by  tiie  meeting  for  "sufferings,"  came 
to  the  Russian  capital  in  October,  1892,  and  soon  put  themselves  into  communication  with  the  Obcr-Pro- 
cureur  of  the  Holy  Synod,  who  has  the  credit  of  being  the  Chief  Director  of  the  Russian  Inquisition,  and  who 
has,  not  without  reason,  been  charged  by  Dr.  Dalton  with  introducing  the  summary  methods  of  the  Romish 
Church  into  the  Greek  Orthodox.  To  give  this  redoubtable  official  the  credit  due  to  him  he  received  the  two 
foreign  Christians  with  all  courtesy,  and  gave  them  full  opportunity  of  delivering  the  message  with  which 
they  were  charged,  and  that  in  their  own  language. 

Not  only  so,  they  were  next  sent  to  M.  Sabler,  the  collaborator  of  the  Ober-Procureur,  and  to  Prince 
Kantacuzioe,  the  Cliicf  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Confessions.  To  all  these  leading  officials  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  these  gentlemen  had  the  opportunity,  not  only  of  stating  the  case  of  the  Stundists,  who 
wore  suffering  from  persecution,  but  even  of  discussing  it,  so  as  to  make  their  own  point  of  view  clear  and 
plain.  Furthermore,  besides  being  able  to  interview  and  make  clear  their  object  and  aim  in  coming  to  Russia, 
these  friends  were  able  to  make  clear  their  judgment,  based  upon  the  truth  of  God,  on  that  persecution  which 
was  going  on  in  the  empire,  and  which  was  attempted  to  be  put  down  as  "  Propagandism;"  they  showed 
that  this  was  in  very  deed  the  truth  of  God.  The  two  friends  were  furtliermore  able  to  place  the  whole 
matter  before  the  emperor  himself  in  all  its  bearings,  and  after  that  they  have,  by  permission,  visited  the 
exiled  Stundist?  on  the  Persian  frontier  in  the  not  salubrious  or  healthful  spots  to  which  they  have  been 
banished,  and  convinced  themselves  by  p  rsonal  inspection  of  the  manner  of  their  treatment 

Having  done  their  best,  and  that  in  a  very  efficient  way,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  matter  to 
which  they  had  been  directed  in  such  a  solemn  fashion,  Joseph  Neave  and  John  Bellows  have  brought  the 
persecutors  and  persecuted  once  more  face  to  face,  and,  though  power  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
persecutors  to  keep  the  unfortunate  Stundists  separated  from  their  children,  and  there  remains  with  them  the 
remembrance  of  most  brutal  usage,  inflicted  by  the  lesser  agents  in  the  persecution,  yet  we  shall  very  much 
marvel  if  the  matter  remain  in  this  evil  plight  long,  seeing  that  tluis  full  light  has  been  let  in  upon  it,  and 
the  finger  of  Christian  truth  has  been  pointed  by  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  evil 
work,  and  also  on  endeavors  made  by  the  voice  of  reason  to  convmce  the  chief  persecutors  of  the  evil  of  their 
way.  Furthermore,  the  brutalities  which  have  been  inflicted  by  the  lesser  agents  upon  the  unfortunate 
victims  and  their  wives  have  thrown  fresh  light  upon  and  given  proof  that  the  persecution  is  not  a  punish- 
ment for  propagandisni,  as  M.  Pobedonostzeff  and  the  chief  persecutors  have  sougiit  to  maintain,  but  some- 
thing very  different. 

Punishment,  when  inflicted  by  the  law,  is  a  solemn  and  measured  thing.  The  public  conscience  is  at 
once  scandalized  when,  on  the  infliction  of  the  death  punisiiment,  anything  unwonted  or  barbarous  takes 
place.  For  example,  when  in  some  cases  of  the  death  puuinhment  by  a  greater  fall  or  a  smaller  rope,  tlie 
heads  of  the  culprits  have  been  separated  from  their  bodies,  an  order  was  at  once  made  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding should  be  examined  by  the  proper  authority.  But  these  so-called  cases  of  punishment  for  propa- 
gandism  were  accompanied  by  separation  of  children  from  parents,  Hy  brutalities  inflicted  upon  the  wives  of  the 
viciims;  then  priests  have  been  sent  to  torment  the  unfortunate  victims  with  solicitations  to  give  up  their  faith 
and  return  to  the  '*  Orthodox  Church  ;  "  the  name  of  Stundists  has  been  put  in  the  passports  of  the  victims,  and 
their  names  have  been  published  in  police  reports,  etc.,  and  efforts  put  forth  to  prevent  their  obtaining  work, 
all  such  circumstances  being  the  plainest  proo.ls  that  we  have  to  do  here,  not  with  the  majesty  and  solemnity 
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of  law,  but  the  conscious  deliberate  exercise  of  persecution,  such  as  we  have  in  the  annals  of  the  Inquisition, 
where  true  justice  is  lost  sight  of,  and  we  have  the  conscious  persecutor  appearing  under  whatever  special 
name  he  attempts  to  conceal  himself. 

Persecution  is  compulsory  attempts  by  a  party  in  a  nation  to  compel  other  parties  to  adopt  their  con- 
victions, in  which  legitimate  persuasion  and  the  exercise  of  reason  are  given,  and  compulsion,  bribery,  or  some 
other  illegitimate  methods  of  the  same  sort  is  employed.  But  persecution  is  a  horrible  thing  when  the 
government  of  a  country  inflicts  all  kinds  of  tortures  short  of  death  itself  to  compel  those  who  difier  from 
them  to  believe  what  they  do  not  believe  and  see  wliat  they  do  not  see.  This  is  a  kind  of  persecution  which 
happily  now  is  hardly  found  except  in  Kussia. 

Happily  even  the  opportunities  of  government  to  do  evil  are  limited,  and  their  efforts  are  controlled  by  a 
power  '*  who,  out  of  evil,  is  still  educing  good.'^ 

In  spite  of  their  efforts  the  good  influences  still  continue  to  live.  Some  of  these  appear  in  undeveloped 
and  secret  forms  which  escape  the  surveillance  of  the  persecutors ;  others  take  forms  wliich  live  on  in  spite 
of  them  and  their  endeavors.  Often  the  men  employed  to  extirpate  them  either  fail  to  do  so,  or  the  good 
flndsa  response  in  their  own  inner  man  and  is  tlius  allowed  to  continue.  Thus  the  last  efforts  of  the  Roman 
omperors  to  extirpate  Christianity  failed,  not  only  because  tlie  Christians  had  become  too  numerous  for  tlie 
work  to  be  carried  out ;  they  were  sheltered  by  the  nominal  heathen  who  were  already  half  Christian,  and 
thus  finally,  the  persecution  had  to  be  abandoned  and  the  Christians  obtained  the  same  rights  as  the  heathen. 

While  there  are  hostile  influences  at  work  against  the  Gospel,  as  we  have  noted  above,  there  are  forms 
which  it  takes  which  are  permitted,  and  which  cannot  well  be  put  an  end  to — such  as  the  writings  of  men 
like  Chrysostom  or  Tichon  Zadonski ;  so  also  in  permitted  and  established  institutions — such  as  the  tolerated 
religions  in  the  empire  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  influence  around  them.  One  of  these  institutions,  the 
St.  Petersburg  City  Mission,  has  previously  been  referred  to,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  results  of 
its  work  as  contained  in  the  Report  for  1892. 

This  begins  with  a  lecture  from  Pastor  Rheinthal  on  the  altered  view  in  regard  to  the  Work  of  the  Inner 
Mission.  It  is  curious  in  relat'on  to  the  very  command  which  authorizes  the  Gospel  message,  "Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  re-understood  by  the 
Ohurch  in  the  present  century  in  relation  to  foreign  missions.  It  is  also  in  the  present  century,  but  very 
much  later,  that  similar  discoveries  have  been  brought  home  to  the  Christian  consciousness,  not  of  one,  but 
of  a  whole  series  of  similar  Christian  works — the  work  of  the  Inner  Mission ;  the  work  of  Sunday  schools ; 
the  work  of  reforming  the  prisons  and  the  prisoners  kept  in  them,  and  many  other  like  works. 

Pastor  Rheinchal  gives  examples,  in  his  lecture,  of  the  slowness  of  the  Christian  mind  in  taking  up  such 
works  in  regard  to  the  rescue  of  the  populations  of  our  great  cities  from  utter  neglect  1  For  example,  he 
mentions  that  in  1820  the  police  in  Hamburg  prescribed  that  in  meetings  of  a  r«li^ious  chHractor,  held  for 
this  end,  no  more  than  sixteen  persons  were  to  be  present,  which,  he  justly  says,  seems  to  us  comic!  Now 
the  truth  is,  the  mind  of  the  police  when  exercised  on  such  questions  is  not  inapt  to  assume  a  "comic**  form- 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  first  breaking  forth  of  light  on  such  questions  seems  to  have  a  confusing 
•effect,  more  especially  when  the  police  are  taken  away  from  their  pr  per  place  in  preserving  order  and 
cleanlin«»ss  in  the  streets,  to  interfere  with  spiritual  questions.  Thus  it  is  supposed  that  the  care  of  souls 
only  belongs  to  certain  privileged  persons,  as  pastors,  bisliops,  etc.  By  and  by  it  is  found  that  multitudes  of 
souls  are  very  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all  cared  for  by  these. 

When  this  light  breaks  upon  the  public  mind  there  is  a  ]  arty,  who,  seeing  the  evils,  are  prepared  to  take 
action  against  them.  There  is  generally  another  party  who  desire  that  there  should  be  no  interference  with 
the  established  order  of  things.  This  had  been  the  case  in  the  state  of  things  referred  to,  and  mucli 
indignation  had  been  excited  among  the  backward  party  that  the  forward  party  had  discovered  anything 
amiss  with  the  established  order,  and  they  found  accordingly,  that  this  was  the  work  of  "Pietists,*'  "Muck- 
ers,** etc,  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  state  of  tilings  which  had  prevailed  so  long. 

Usually  the  backward  party  are  prevalent  in  senates,  town  councils,  etc.,  and  hence  they  are  ready,  in 
their  great  wisdom,  to  prevent  the  forward  party  from  moving  in  the  question.  Otherwise  when  people  have 
long  slept  over  important  matters,  and  are  inconveniently  awakened  to  long-continued  evils  arising  from  neg- 
lect, they  are  very  apt  before  they  come  to  full  consciousness  to  set  the  police  in  motion,  and  engage  in 
courses  of  action  which  are  best  described  as  "comic,"  etc. 

By  and  by  it  is  discovered  that  the  pastors,  eta,  even  if  they  have  the  wiU^  have  not  the  ability  to  deal 
with  the  state  of  things,  and  it  is  known  that  the  Christian  community  must  enter  the  field  for  tlie  purpose 
of  rescuing  the  victims  of  previous  neglect  and  indifference.  But  even  with  enormous  increase  in  the  num. 
ber  of  possible  workers,  it  is  at  the  same  time  admitted  tliat  there  ought  to  be  in  the  cise  of  every  worker 
some  kind  of  training.     This  admitted,  there  was  at  once  a  movement  to  provide  tliis  desideratum. 

The  well-known  advocate  of  the  Inner  Mission,  Wichern,  stood  forward  to  suggest  that  in  regard  to  Ham 
burg,  as  in  well-nigh  all  places  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  at  work,  there  are  men.  Christian  worker 
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ready  to  enter  the  fleld.  "  Nay  I  '*  said  Yon  Wichero,  "  does  U  lack  men  to  go  in  the  aenrioe  of  their  Lord 
after  the  wandering  and  lost?"  Such  men  are  in  the  field — they  slumber,  unaware  of  their  powers,  in  the 
heart  of  the  community.    They  must  be  awakened,  selected,  prepared,  and  sent  out 

Tlie  Rauhe  Haua  was  the  first  organised  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulty,  as  Gossner's  Mission  to  the  Kohls 
in  India  was  an  answer  to  the  same  inquiry  in  regard  to  foreign  missions,  and  the  possibility  of  enlisting 
intelligent  artisans  and  employing  them  in  Christian  missions.  A  fresh  answer  has  come  in  our  own  day  in 
the  work  of  the  China  Inland  Mission. 

But  in  the  work  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  there  was  provision  for  far  more  extended  help  in  the  enlistment  of 
lay  brethren,  who  should  be  called  out  and  trained  for  their  work.  The  plan  stands  fast,  but  we  are  not 
aware  tliat  up  to  the  present  the  prejudices  of  the  Christian  public  have  allowed  it  to  be  taken  up  and 
worked  out.     It  is  true  that  woman  has  been  admitted,  after  a  hard  struggle,  to  her  share  in  the  work. 

In  1831  Amalie  Sieveking  was  regarded  as  a  crack-brained  enthusiast,  because  she  would  come  as  a  Sis- 
ter  of  Mercy  into  the  cholera  hospital.  In  the  present  day  there  are  twenty-two  thousand  deaconesses  and 
Sisters  of  Mercy  at  work  in  Oermany,  and  the  Inner  Mission  has  made  a  lodgment  in  the  universities  them- 
selves, in  order  to  provide  them  with  proper  training  schools. 

It  has  been  noticed  tliat  there  is  a  tendency  of  these  benevolent  institutions  to  grow  and  increase  in  the 
form  of  single  endowments  or  charitable  gifts  for  special  purposes.  Already  there  is  a  Baby  Home  for  little 
children ;  a  school  for  the  children  of  poor  foreigners*  called  the  English  School,  as  originated  by  one  of  the 
coadjutors  of  the  sainted  Richard  Knill ;  orphan  houses  for  boys  and  maidens. 

A  new  institution  is  a  workhouse  for  men.  We  are  sorry  that  the  word  from  its  associations  must  needs 
beofTensive  to  English  ears,  which  we  trust  is  not  the  case  in  its  St.  Petersburg  environment  It  receives  one 
hundred  workers,  and  tliere  is  attached  to  it,  in  the  new  German  colony  of  New  Saratoffka,  a  resting  place 
for  those  men  who  are  incapable  of  work.  Besides  these  there  is  a  flourishii^  home  for  old  men,  who  are 
comfortably  housed  on  the  ''Islands,"  as  the  picturesque  and  broken  up  fragments  of  the  Delta  of  the  River 
Neva  with  its  wooded  vistas  are  called.  Fifty  aged  men  find  a  resting  place  here.  Toward  Schlusselberg, 
where  the  Neva  issues  from  Lake  Ladoga,  is  the  Marien  Asylum,  where  thirty-six  diildren  are  supported  by 
the  Anna  Church.  At  the  other  end  of  the  river,  at  Strelna,  is  the  Bethesda  Home  for  sixty  invalid  women,. 
to  whom,  appropriately,  thirty-six  cliildren  have  been  added. 

At  Gatschino,  where  we  have  the  Russian  Windsor,  formerly  a  hunting  seat  of  the  czars,  there  is  a  sem- 
inary for  Finnish  teachers.  The  two  splendid  Alexander  hospitals  for  men  and  women,  where  the  highest 
resources  of  medical  science  are  displayed  to  cope  with  the  varied  forms  of  bodily  ailment  and  disease,  can 
only  be  mentioned. 

To  these  varied  institutions,  a  center,  a  kind  of  citadel,  has  recently  been  added  in  what  is  named  in 
German  a  Vereinshaus^  in  other  words,  a  Union,  a  common  meeting  place  for  the  whole  of  these  philanthrop- 
ical  institutions.  A  wing  is  being  prepared  for  the  young  men's  societies,  which  will  be  ready  for  their  per- 
manent occupation  in  autumn.  Already  the  home  for  governesses  has  proved  a  permanent  resting  place  in 
the  building.  It  is  hoped  that  a  place  will  also  be  found  for  young  maidens  who  are  out  of  situations,  to  be 
connected  by  and  by  witli  a  Young  Wotnaii*8  Society  about  to  be  oi^ganized.  To  these  institutions  a  Martha 
House  will  soon  be  added. 

The  house  which  has  been  purchased,  repaired,  and  rebuilt  in  part  for  this  Central  Union  has  a  note- 
worthy history  of  its  own.  It  was  presented  in  1766  by  the  Empress  Catherine  II  to  the  Moravian  Brethren.. 
For  seventy-five  years,  up  to  1841,  it  remained  without  much  alteration  in  their  possession.  In  tl)at  year 
the  minister  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  Bishop  Nielsen,  out  of  means  which  had  been  brought  together  by 
him,  built  a  massive  wing  which  contained  the  chapel  of  the  building  and  two  dwelling  bouses.  Another 
wing  was  add^d  from  1849  to  1851  in  New  Isaac  Street 

With  this  house  and  community  has  been  connected  a  whole  series  of  evangelical  preachers  from  the 
former  century,  ending  in  the  good  bishop  whose  name  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  who  occupied  the  post 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  from  1832  up  to  1862.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pastor  Hans  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  City  Mission,  and  who  was  the  preacher  of  the  Brethren  from  1862  to  1880.  He  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  Pastor  Dober,  who,  besides  his  own  proper  work,  did  also  very  much  for  the  Christian  Young 
Men's  Society. 

The  large  sum  of  money  needed  for  the  purchase  of  the  building  so  long  desiderated,  was  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  it  brought  together  by  Pastor  Daltou,  wlio  foresaw  its  necessity  as  a  center  for  the  Cliristian  works  and 
institutions  whicli  were  being  called  into  being.  In  the  course  of  seven  years  Pastor  Dalton  collected  no 
less  than  37,000  roubles  (about  $18,500).  This  became,  by  an  additional  gift  from  Herr  L.  Konig,  wlio  had 
been  trained  in  the  Sarepta  House,  no  less  tiian  100,000  roubles  ($50,000),  and  the  eaid  Sarepta  House  was 
purchased  .on  May  27,  1892,  for  138,000  roubles  ($69,000),  including  the  cost  of  the  letter  of  conveyance. 
It  was  found  moreover  that  thorough- going  repairs  and  alterations  were  necessary  to  fit  the  building  for  tlie 
new  circumstances,  which  were  estimated  to  cost  about  40,000  roubles  ($20,000),  and  it  was  solemnly  dod> 
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icaied  to  its  next  purpoee  on  NoTomber  19, 1892,  in  an  interesting  Eenrice  at  wbicli  many  of  the  friends  were 
present.    There  are  now,  seven  znissionarieii  emplojred. 

The  worlc  done  by  the  mlaaion  Jias  already  been  nsentioned,  and- we  shall  now  sum  up,  in  brief,  the  good 
works  which  it  has  been  able  to  accomplish : 

1.  Tlie  Convalescent  Home.  This  has  harbored  for  the  most  of  the  year  four  persons,  and  they  were 
rather  incurables  than  coovalesoents.  One  has  fallen  asleep  in  hopes  to  be  with  Jesus ;  the  other  three  are 
waiting  also  in  hope. 

2.  The  Seaman's  Home.  This  has  been  considerably  less,  because  the  famine  stopped  the  trade  in  grain, 
and  fear  of  tlie  cholera  bad  a  powerful  effect  in  the  same  direction.  There  is  good  hope  of  a  sailor's  home  in 
St.  Petersburg  under  the  highest  patronage.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty  ships  were  visited ;  fifteen  hundred 
tracts  distributed ;  six  hundred  and  ninety  sailors  visited  the  home  in  Cronstadt. 

Besides  this  the  hospitals  have  been  visited  and  twentj-seven  hundred  and  fifly-four  patients  have  been 
conversed  with;  some  of  them  prayed  with  in  their  last  hours.  In  addition  to  this  themissiouaries  have  had 
free  access  to  the  prisons  of  St  Petersburg,  and  here  in  a  number  of  cases  they  have  experienced  in  their 
teaching  joyful  results.  Russia  is  the  land  of  many  languages,  and  our  missionaries  require  the  gift  of 
tongues  afler  their  modem  form.  German  is,  afler  Russian,  however  unwelcome  to  the  authorities,  the  most 
cultivated  form  of  speech.  Then  follow  Osthonian,  in  which  the  majority  of  cases  have  been  spoken  with ;  then 
also  Lettish.  Some  cases  presented  a  difficulty  insomuch  as  none  of  the  missionaries  spoke  Finnish.  The 
treatment  of  crime  in  our  day  has  become  a  study,  but  Christianity  alone  presents  the  meaus  and  motives^ 
not  for  reformation  but  a  change  of  heart.  The  missionaries  rejoiced  in  this  success  with  some  of  the  young 
and  susceptible  hearts  to  whom  they  had  access.  But  they  found  also  opposers,  prisoners  who  labored  to 
frustrate  tlieir  teachings.  The  strong  man  armed  is  not  willing  to  relinquish  his  mastery,  and  even  con- 
scioas  evil  sets  itself  on  tlie  defensive. 

Next  follows  the  work  among  beggars  and  the  poor.  The  professional  beggar  has  made  an  art  of  bis 
deal'ng  with  his  victims,  and  tlie  fVustration  of  theae  requires  no  small  amount  of  dexterity  and  address.  But 
at  the  same  time,  besides  the  fraudulent  beggar  who  preys  upon  the  desire  of  many  to  help  and  succor, 
there  is  real  and  genuine  poverty,  made  so  by  no  fault  of  its  own,  and  here  our  roissiou  lias  been  greatly  and 
in  many  cases  successfully  helpful. 

A  still  more  hopeful  work  is  that  among  the  young.  Four  out  of  the  seven  missionaries  have  Sunday 
schools  in  varying  numbers,  the  most  numerous  containiug  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  children, 
or  an  average  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen.  Besides  the  missionaries  there  are  some  six  other 
friends,  male  and  female,  engaged  in  the  work.  The  teaching  is  also  in  certain  seasons  ot  the  year  combined 
with  a  children's  service.     A  children's  magazine  is,  moreover,  distributed. 

In  addition  to  this  work  among  the  children  the  missionaries  have  meetings  for  apprentices,  working- 
men,  and  others.  These  lake  the  form  of  religious  meetings.  Those  who  visit  them  are  supplied  with  books 
and  periodicals  to  read,  and  thus  an  endeavor  is  made  to  reach  the  soul,  amid  the  hard  and  grinding  toil  to 
which  the  bodies  of  those  who  attend  are  often  subjected,  and  other  thoughts  and  considerations  are  intro- 
duced with  a  view  to  lighten  the  daily  lot  of  those  who  attend.  Great  complaints  are  made  by  the  missiona- 
ries, as  also  in  past  years,  of  the  unkind  and  harsh  treatment  to  which  the  children  and  apprentices  are  sub- 
jected not  only  by  their  masters  and  employers,  but  even  by  the  parents  themselves. 

It  is  thankfully  mentioned  that  the  Prefect  of  the  Police  has  accepted  the  patronage  of  a  society,  which 
seeks  to  alleviate  the  hard  lot  of  these  poor  children,  some  of  whom  are  insufficienily  fed  and  clothed.  The 
society  referred  to  seeks  to  interpose  for  the  protection  of  these  poor  children  and  apprentices. 

Finally  there  is  to  be  recorded  gifts  which  reach  the  needful  in  the  form  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  sup- 
plied by  the  Bible  societies,  also  tracts  and  religious  books.  In  this  way  23  Bibles  and  487  New  Testaments 
were  provided,  78  books  and  10,683  tracts.  Last  of  all,  but  not  least,  gif\s  in  linen  and  clothes,  goloshes, 
etc.,  are  supplied  to  the  needy  in  this  utterly  cold  climate  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  this  way  about  $7,031  has 
been  spent  during  the  year. 


Stundists. — The  Stundists  sprang  up  among  the  South  Russian  peasantry  about  the  year  1860.  The 
name  **Stundist"  is  derived  from  the  German  word  stunde^  "hour,"  applied  to  them  because  they  met  at 
regular  hours  for  the  purpose  of  singing  hymns,  offering  up  prayers,  and  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
exphiining  them.  In  almost  every  particular  they  comply  with  the  teachings  of  Clirist,  and  even  the  police 
authorities,  who  are  called  upon  both  by  the  state  and  tlie  clergy  to  persecute  them  or  compel  them  by  force  to 
attend  the  worship  of  tlie  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  recognize  the  superiority  of  their  morality  over  the  rest  of 
the  population.  Yet  on  account  of  their  religion  they  are  treated  as  if  they  were  criminals.  But  evidently 
God's  blessing  is  upon  them,  as  tliey  constantly  increase  in  number. 
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Answer  to  OriiieUrM  <m  Miuumariei, 


kutwm  to  Oriticni  on  FF'rinfUTff  Had*  at  the 
Wofld*t  PiiliaiiMDt  of  Bdipou. 

Ifr  B£V.   J.   L.   MiMynHKT,  U.h. 

WiiiLK  it  ik  true  thait  there  «re  a  i^reat  maoj 
pe'^ple  10  lodi*  who  look  with  datnvofupon  nuanon- 
orie«  and  their  worlc,  it  i«  aiito  triM  that  there  are 
tuuuj  who  look  up'/u  them  with  favor  and  beliere 
tiieoi  to  he  tlie  beat  ir'mxdM  the  people  bare,  and  that 
th<;  relij^ioo  of  Jetuv  it  dettiued  to  preraiJ  and  orer- 
pover  all  'Hher  tjatemiL  but  tlioae  who  faror  oar 
work  were  not  eligible  a«  repreaeuutirea  to  the 
Pariiameut  of  B^li^ris. 

Meo  were  called  T*jr  who  were  repreaeDtatirea  of 
tlie  old  reiigiooi.arjd  it  vaa  desired  u>  hear  m-faat  tbej 
fivi  Uf  uaj  for  their  own  peculiar  ^jatemsof  relifnous 
t^elief,  and  it  would  have  been  in  far  better  uste  if 
thej  lud  kept  tbemtelvea  to  the  ezpoaittoo  of  their 
own  viewi  iuitead  of  going  out  of  their  waj  to  traduce 
the  miHNiotiariea !  This  is  not  f urprising  to  us  who 
know  the  diaracteristics  of  Kaatem  people  of  the 
class  to  which  the  gentlemen  belong  who  made  dis- 
paraging remarks.  A  nice  sense  of  fitness  and 
mod'Sty  of  statement  sre  not  qualities  for  whidi 
llurj  are  noted  at  home  or  abrosd. 

These  men  dislike  the  misKionaries  because  their 
craft  i$  in  dang^.  The  doctrine  that  the  missionaries 
preach  means  the  overthrow  of  tlie  system  of  caste 
aod  tlieir  pretensiouH  to  eminence  and  authority  over 
other  men,  and  that  they  must  come  on  to  the  same 
level.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Brahman  resents 
this  teaching  and  deeply  dislikes  those  who  bring 
such  teHcliiog  to  the  ficoplc,  but  it  v^ould  be  well  to 
remember  tliat  he  is  not  a  disinterested  witness.  We 
can  hardly  ez|>ect  to  get  a  fair  statement  of  the  case 
frtftu  him. 

A  representative  of  the  Brahmo-SomsJ,  in  speaking 
of  the  use  of  miaslon  money,  said : 

Uttlft,  bow  little  do  jou  frrerdrKam  that  joar  mooej  Isez- 
liendnd  la  spreading  «broa<l  ootblng  but  Cbrliftiao  dogma- 
tlun  and  Chrlstlaa  bigotry,  ChrUtlao  pride  and  Cbrlstian 
ejK'luilveness. 

This  Is  an  outburst  of  a  mind  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  (itm\)D\  of  the  Ix>rd  Jesus.  He  stigmatizes  honest 
I'lTort  to  spread  the  (lospel  as  "  Christian  dogmatism 
and  bigotry,  CliriHtian  pride  and  ezclusiTeness." 
There  is  no  country  In  the  world  where  there  is  f  o 
little  bigotry  and  sectarianism  among  Christians  as  a 
body,  as  in  India;  iind  there  is  no  class  of  workers 
for  <'hrist  In  India  or  anywhere  else,  among  whom 
there  Is  so  little  as  among  missionaries. 

I  oonMdontly  assert  tiuit  the  missionaries  are  not 
striving  to  build  up  their  own  Churches  or  creeds  In 
any  narrow  or  Hectarinn  sense,  ns  this  roan^s  assertion 
indicates.  The  ty|)0  of  ('hristianity  we  find  in  India 
Is  broad  and  catholic  in  tlio  true  sense.  Mission- 
aries are  broad  and  liberal  minded  people  as  a  body. 
They  are  earnest  and  true  believers  in  Christ.  They 
seek  to  )>•  faithful  to  the  trust  committed  to  them 
by  their  Lord  and  the  Churches  Uiat  send  them  out. 


Thetr  ooe  great  tLocgLt  is  lo  make  ChriK  kaown  to 
the  people  and  to  get  them  u  eoKie  to  Lim  and  be 
■ared. 

It  18  quite  generally  believed  azcioo;  miasionariea 
tfaat  tbe  future  ChurcL  of  Ii^dia  wiL  be  nxxiified  by 
the  oooditioos  eziatiiur  there,  arid  uke  oc  a  form  c^ 
itt  own.  I  oonsider  this  both  pro»bie  and  desirable. 
I  ooee  had  tbe  pririlege  of  comirtg  to  the  cable  of 
ot:r  Lord  wiien  ten  different  branehea  of  Chiiat'a 
Church  and  ten  dilEerent  natiocs  were  represented. 
A  charge  of  this  kind  made  against  minioQaries  is 
nngulariy  ancaUed  for  and  inappropriateL  Tbcj  hold 
that  Christ  is  the  ooly  Saviour  of  men,  and  that  the 
Christian  rel%ion  is  the  only  true  religion,  and  will 
not  enter  into  any  oomprooise  on  this  subject ;  and. 
foraooth,  they  are  narrow,  at  etahan.  and  integrant ! 

When  miaaionaries  urge  the  daima  of  Chriat  opon 
tbe  people,  they  are  almost  invariably  met  with  this 
reply,  **  Tour  religion  no  doubt  is  true  and  good  (or 
you,  but  oura  ia  best  for  ua.  If  a  man  practicas  the 
religion  in  which  he  waa  bom.  all  wQl  be  well.** 
They  are  likely  to  aay  by  way  of  illustration  after  the 
fashion  of  Orienula,  ^  Here  is  a  large  house,  there 
are  many  doora  leading  into  it ;  6ome  go  in  by  one 
door,  some  by  another.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence which  door  yon  go  in  by,  as  you  get  in  by 
whichever  door  you  enter.  These  different  doors 
are  the  different  religions.  One  ia  about  aa  good  as 
another/' 

The  missionary  replies,  **  No ;  Christ  is  the  only 
Door,  and  men  of  all  races  must  enter  by  him  or  they 
cannot  enter  at  all"*  Tliis  is  the  narrow  creed  of 
"  canting  Christianity  '*  that  ia  so  offensive  to  these 
broad-minded  and  liberal  men ! 

Again  it  waa  said : 

I  entreat  jou  to  ezpend  at  least  one  tentb  of  all  tbis  vast 
fortune  In  sending  out  to  our  country  nnaectarian,  broad, 
learned  mlsstonarles,  that  will  spend  all  tbeir  efforts  snd 
enexgtos  in  educating  our  men  and  masses. 

Missionaries  have  not  failed  to  see  the  importance 
of  education.  A  vast  amount  of  work  has  been 
done  in  this  direction  by  them.  There  are  many 
great  institutions,  universities,  colleges,  high  schools, 
and  schools  of  all  grades  for  both  sezes,  that  have 
been  founded  and  carried  on  for  many  years  by  mis- 
sionaries. The  fact  is  they  have  been  the  pioneers 
in  this  work  in  India.  Nobler  men  cannot  be  found 
than  many  who  have  made  education  their  special 
work,  like  Dr.  Alezander  Duff  and  Dr.  Mullens,  of 
Calcutta ;  Dr.  Sherring,  of  Benares ;  Dr.  Wilson,  of 
Bombay;  Dr.  Miller,  of  Madras;  and  Dr.  Forman,  of 
I^ahore ;  Dr.  Badley,  of  Lucknow ;  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott,  of 
Bareilly ;  and  a  host  of  others  dead  and  living. 

It  is  late  in  the  day  for  men  of  the  8 tamp  of  Mr. 
Nagarkar  to  offer  criticisms  of  this  kind  on  mission- 
aries and  methods  of  conducting  missionary  work. 

Pandit  Suami  Vivekananda  said: 

Idolatry  In  India  does  not  mean  anytbing  borrible.  It  is 
not  tbe  motber  of  barlots. 
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Propriety  forbids  our  replying  to  this  as  we  might 
do.  I  could  show  you  quite  the  contrary  if  we  were 
in  India.  Ify  firm  conviction  from  personal  obserr^- 
tion  and  lonj;  mingling  with  the  people  is,  that  idol- 
atry as  practiced  in  India  is  debasing  in  the  extreme. 
Prostitution  is  exceedingly  common  and  is  found  in 
connection  with  the  temples  in  many  instances. 
Diseases  incident  to  a  condition  of  gross  impurity  are 
very  common,  as  I  have  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
know. 

The  pandit  also  said : 

Ton  Chrlstianfi  are  fond  of  sending  oat  missionaries  to 
nave  the  sonlf  of  the  beatben,  but  wby  do  you  not  try  to 
save  tbe  bodies  of  tbese  poor  beatben  from  suuration  ?  In 
India,  in  times  of  famine,  hundreds  and  thousands  die  of 
starvation. 

Tiiis  is  a  singular  criticism  for  a  Bra/iman  to  malce 
on  Christian  missionaries.  It  is  not  the  Brahmans 
who  respond  to  the  cry  for  help  from  the  s  arving 
masses  in  time  of  famine,  it  is  a  Christian  govern- 
ment, Cliristiau  missionaries,  and  Christian  people 
generally. 

The  common  people  know  the  missionaries  to  be 
their  friends,  and  they  know  the  BrahmMUS  are  not. 
I  have  seen  high  caste  people  feed  bags  of  grain  to 
chattering  monkeys  because  they  are  objects  of  wor- 
ship, when  the  people  all  around  them  were  snSeriug 
from  famine.  To  Utem  they  would  only  give  a  pinch 
of  grain,  as  much  as  they  could  take  between  the 
tliumb  and  finger,  and  often  not  even  tliat. 

It  can  never  be  fully  told  what  missionaries  have 
done  to  improve  the  condition  of  tlie  people  of  India. 
As  a  mission  we  have  reared  hundreds  of  poor  or- 
phan children  of  both  sexes,  and  they  are  now  re- 
spectable people,  filling  good  positions,  many  of 
them  educated  and '  prominent  as  teachers  in  our 
schools  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  When  a  man 
becomes  a  Christian  he  invariably  rises  in  ihe  scale 
of  being.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity that  it  should  be  so.  Tlie  missions  of  our 
Church  liave  raised  whole  clans  out  of  the  deepest 
ignorat.ce  ai.d  degradation,  and  made  them  intelli- 
gent, uprigiit,  Christian  people.  Missions  of  other 
Churches  have  doue  and  are  continually  doing  the 
same. 

Have  these  lordly  Brahmans  ever  in  any  instance 
done  anything  of  this  kind  for  the  people  ?  No, 
never,  not  in  one  instance.  The  missionaries  have 
led  in  every  reform  for  thtr  last  hundred  years.  The 
Brahmans  have  led  in  none.  They  havedone  nothing 
to  relieve  the  people  of  burdensome  rites  and  cus- 
toms, but  on  the  contrary  have  steadily  opposed  all 
measures  introduced  by  a  humane  and  Christian 
government  to  ameliorate  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  common  people. 

Most  of  the  reforms  have  originated  with  mii>sion- 
anes,  and  been  brought  to  the  notice  and  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  the  government  by  them,  and  they 
have  stood  by  tlie  government  in  carrying  them  out 


They  say  our  eating  beef  is  execrable.  "  Your 
great  slaughter  house  here  is  a  shame  and  a  curse  to 
civiHziition.  and  we  do  not  want  any  such  Christian- 
ity." Well,  we  certainly  are  not  cow  worshipers, 
but  these  men  are^  and  are  consequently  very 
tenderly  concerned  in  their  welfare;  but  I  have 
never  known  them  to  provide  a  hospital  for  the 
sick  nor  an  asylum  for  orphans,  or  for  any  class  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate.  No,  they  send  them  out 
to  beg,  or  tuke  them  to  the  Ganges  River  to  die.  In 
the  days  when  the  Brahmans  had  full  sway  it  was 
quite  the  fashion  to  help  these  unfoHtmatea  on  their 
journey  out  of  the  world  in  one  way  or  another. 

Who  started  and  led  the  agitation  that  abolished 
the  horrid  rite  of  suttee,  or  the  burning  of  widows 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands  ?  Who  cry 
out  against  infanticide  and  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
child  widows,  against  polygamy,  child  marriages, 
and  all  the  foolish  customs  that  burden  the  people 
with  debt,  against  impurity  and  the  cruel  exactions 
of  caste?  Not  the  Brahmans,  surely,  but  the 
missionaries;  tiiey  give  medicine  to  the  sick,  feed 
the  hungry,  and  help  the  downtrodden  and  lowly  to 
rise,  and  teach  them  that  they  are  redeemed  by  the 
b!ood  of  Jesus  Christ  and  may  be  saved  t 

Are  these  yellow- robed  men  who  are  horrified  at 
our  slaughter  houses  and  the  narrowness  and  bigotry 
of  missionaries,  the  men  who  are  doing  for  the  poor, 
suffering,  depressed  classes  of  India  these  good 
deeds? 

Are  thty  helping  tlie  fallen  to  rise,  and  turning 
the  feet  of  wanderers  in  darkness  into  the  paths  of 
light  and  righteousness?  Far  from  it!  They  are 
the  arrogant  oppressors  of  the  low  caste  people. 
They  are  now  restrained  in  many  ways  by  a  Chris- 
tian government,  but  the  spirit  of  Brahmanism  is 
ever  the  same — intolerant,  arrogant,  proud,  and 
cruel ! 

I  have  never  wondered  that  they  should  dislike 
missionaries ;  for  missionaries  are  a  constant  rebuke 
to  them,  and  being  determined  not  to  mend  their 
ways  they  naturally  hate  them.  Their  adverse  criti- 
cisms are  so  common  in  India,  and  so  palpably  ab- 
surd, that  we  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  reply  to 
them.  MiHsionaries  can  point  to  their  record  which 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  which  amply  refutes  all  sucli 
criticism,  and  stamps  it  as  not  only  utterly  false  and 
unjust,  but  as  whimsical  and  childish  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

With  one  breath  they  taunt  us  with  neglecting  the 
poor,  and  with  the  next  they  sneeringly  say  that  we 
make  no  converts  but  fiom  among  ihem.  One  of 
these  men  said : 

Who  are  his  converts?  They  are  all  men  of  low  type. 
Seeing  the  selfishness  and  intolerance  of  the  missionary,  not 
an  intelligent  man  will  accept  Christianity. 

In  that  very  audience  was  a  Christian  lady  from 
Bomb:iy,  of  Parsee  extraction,  whose  presence  and 
address  wi  re  a  singular  refutation  of  th'S  statement 
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A  more  charming  and  beautiful  address  was  not 
made  during  th«  entire  Congress  thait  that  of*  Miss 
Sorabjee,  in  course  of  which  she  said : 

I  feel  to-day  more  than  ever  that  It  to  beautiful  to  belong 
to  tbe  family  of  God,  to  acknowledi^e  tbe  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  My  father,  at  tbe  aice  of  eighteen,  was  brouRbt  to 
tbe  knowledge  of  Cbrist  by  tbe  Ilffbt  of  an  EngUsb  mission- 
ary. He  gave  up  friends  and  countrymen,  rank  and  wealth, 
to  be  a  dlsdple  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  tell  you, 
friends,  that  It  Is  tbe  greatest  privilege  and  a  great  bonw 
to  be  able  to  stand  here  and  ny  to  you  that  I  lo?e  that  Lord 
Christ,  and  I  will  stand  by  him  and  under  his  banner  until 
the  end  of  my  life. 

We  remember,  too,  that  cultivated  Hindu  lady 
who  visited  us  a  few  years  ago,  Pundita  Ramabai,  also 
Ram  Chandra  Bose,  of  our  own  Church,  who  was 
twice  a  member  of  the  General  Conference.-  Yet  this 
critic  said : 

Not  an  intelligent  man  will  accept  Christianity. 

We  will  now  give  the  opinions  of  some  cultivated 
native  gentlemen  who,  though  not  Christians,  regard 
our  lioly  religion  and  its  propagators  in  a  difiereot 
light  from  that  of  our  late  visitors.  Pundit  Swami 
Rsm-Sundar,  B.A.,  a  Vedantist  preacher,  or  Hindu 
reformer,  said,  not  long  ago : 

Hinduism  will  not  stand  lontrer :  our  preachers  have  gone 
away  dlsappomted,  and  no  new  preachers  are  forthcoming ; 
and,  to  cut  short,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  not  far  from 
Christ. 

The  Prince  of  Travnncore  said  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion : 

Where  did  the  English  people  get  all  their  Intelligence, 
energy,  cleverness,  and  power?  It  Is  their  Bible  that  gives 
It  to  them.  And  now  they  bring  It  to  us  and  say,  **  This  Is 
what  raised  us,  take  It  and  raise  yourselves."  They  do  not 
force  It  upon  us  as  tbe  Mohammedans  did  the  Koran,  but 
they  bring  It  In  love  and  translste  It  Into  our  languages  and 
lay  It  before  us  and  ssy,  *'  Look  at  It,  read  It,  examine  It, 
and  see  If  it  Is  not  good.'*  Of  one  tblog  I  am  convinced,  do 
what  we  will,  oppose  It  as  we  may,  It  Is  the  Christianas 
Bible  that  will  sooner  or  later  work  the  regeneration  of  this 
land. 

Here  is  another  view  from  a  somewhat  differefit 
standpoint  taicen  from  a  native  newsptiper.  It  is 
lieaded,  *'  Are  we  really  awake  ?  An  appeal  to  tlie 
Hindu  coromuoity: " 

The  life  blood  of  Hindu  society  Is  fast  ebbing  away.  The 
countless  Christian  missions  at  work  In  this  country  are  In  a 
fair  way  of  acbleving  their  object.  The  unflagging  eneigy 
and  systematic  effort  with  which  these  bodies  are  working 
at  the  foundation  of  our  society  will,  unless  counteracted  in 
time,  surely  cause  a  mighty  collapse  of  It  at  no  distant  date. 
Unless  we  now  shakeoff  our  lethsFgy  apd  be  upon  our  guard 
against  the  bard  blows  to  wblch  our  society  Is  dally  pjcposed. 
It  will  surely  be  turned  topiiy-turvey  a  few  generations 
hence. 

Assailed  both  In  our  sacred  homes  and  in  the  dally  life 
and  walk  out  of  doors.  It  Is  Impossible  to  bold  our  own 
against  so  powerful  a  body  If  we  do  not  riM  at  once  as  one 
man,  and  make  a  determined  opposition  to  their  repeated 
onslaughts.  Repulsed  on  one  point  they  assail  us  at 
another  with  renewed  and  redoubled  vigor.  They  nevtr 
Vomhtart. 

They  now  obtain  free  access  to  our  households,  where 
their  female  emissaries  ply  our  ladles  systematically  till 
they  succeed  In  upsetting  tbeir  long-cberished  Ideas.    They 


have  regular  establishments  of  native  women  called  Bible 
women,  wi|h  ..their  own  ladles  to  guide  them,  wbom  they 
senA  on  taonsMo-hoiA  vislu.  There,  when  the  male  mem- 
bers are  out,  they  are  In,  singing  songs,  reading  verses  from 
the  Bible,  discussing  religious  questions  and  distributing 
their  tracts.  Then  again,  the  missionaries  have  their  schools 
for  our  little  girls,  wtiom  they  teach  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

From  an  article  entitled  **  Hinduism  Reviewed," 
we  select  this  portion : 

I  mske  bold  to  say  that  It  [Hinduism]  Is  not  long  destined 
to  sway  the  Indian  mind.  I  do  not  say  that  Its  doctrines 
are  all  false.  There  are  undoubtedly  priceless  truths  hid- 
den m  It,  but  It  Is  a  difficult  and  altogether  unprofluble 
task  to  drsg  them  into  light  from  the  heaps  of  rubbish  m 
vrhlch  they  are  Immured.  Ala»!  there  it  very  lilUe  in  our 
religion  to  iiifepire  one  wiUi  hope.  How  noble  and  sublime 
are,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  who. 
In  total  disregard  of  the  established  custom  of  drawing  a 
line  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  treated  all  as  his  fellow- 
brethren. 

Whose  heart  does  not  expand  with  love  and  admiration  as 
it  assimilates  the  noble  words  of  Jesus,  when  he,  standing 
In  the  midst  of  his  dlsdples  and  stretching  forth  bis  bands 
toward  them,  cried  out,  '*  Behold  my  mother  and  my  ^bretb- 
reu  I'  fo^  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  Is 
In  heaven,  the  same  Is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother !  *' 

How  sweet,  how  grand,  how  eloquent  are  these  words  I 
What  a  worid  of  meaning  do  tbey  express  In  such  a  narrow 
eompassi  My  Hindu  countrymen,  fonret  your  barbarous 
customs  and  prejudices ;  oome  ye  all  to  the  fold  of  human- 
ity, and  join  your  voices  in  one  universal  shout  of  tbankit- 
glving  to  Christ  Jesus,  tbe  Redeemer  of  mankind.  Christ 
belongeth  to  all  nations  and  all  times.  Happy  Indeed  would 
be  that  day  when  the  Hindu,  freed  from  the  trammels  of 
Ignoble  superstition,  would  learn  to  realize  tbe  truth  of  tbe 
golden  doctrines  of  the  fatherhood  of  Ood  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  O.  for  the  day  when  the  people  of  India- 
men,  women,  and  children— would  all  with  one  voice  and 
one  heart  proclaim,  '*  Glory  to  Ood  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace,  and  good  will  toward  men !  ** 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  also  in  tlie  way 
the  rulers  of  India  regard  missionaries. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  said  he  ^'  would 
ratlier  see  a  band  of  devils  in  India  than  a  band  of 
missionaries '' 

Note  the  contrast  between  tliis  aud  the  seiilimeuts 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  minule  recorded  in  tlio 
Blue  Book  recently : 

The  government  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  great  obliga- 
tion under  which  It  Is  laid  by  tbe  benevolent  exertions  of 
those  six  hundred  missionaries,  whose  blameless  example 
and  self-denying  labor  are  Infusing  new  vigor  Into  tbe 
stereotyped  life  of  the  great  populations  placed  under 
Kngllsb  rulQ,  and  preparing  them  to  be  In  every  way  better 
men  and  better  citizens  of  the  great  empire  In  which  they 
dwell. 

The  following  is  from  a  speech  by  Sir  Charles 
Elliot,  R.C.S.I.,  before  a  missionary  meeting  in 
Simla,  the  summer  cspital  of  India.  Speaking  of  the 
relative  increase  of  Christian  and  non-Chtistiau  pop- 
ulations between  1872  and  1881,  lie  said: 

While  the  general  population  Increased  between  1872  and 
1881  by  eight  per  cent,  tbe  number  of  Christians  increased 
by  thirty  per  cent.  In  the  single  province  of  Bengal,  wber«) 
the  rise  m  tbe  number  of  Hindus  was  thirteen  per  cent,  and 
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of  Motmmraedans  elevoD  percent,  the  growth  of  the  popala- 
tloD  of  natlre  Christians  was  sixty-four  per  cent.  In  the 
adjoining  province  of  Assam,  of  which  I  have  personal  as 
well  as  statistical  knowledge,  while  the  general  growth  of 
the  population  was  eighteen  percent,  the  Christians  had  in- 
creased in  the  eight  valley  districts  by  one  hundred  and  forty 
per  cent,  and  in  the  Rhasla  Hills,  where  a  devoted  band  of 
Weltih  missionaries,  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  is  at 
work,  the  increase  has  .been  st  the  remarkable  rate  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  The  growth  of  Christianity  in 
India  has  been  a  solid  fact,  and  sufficiently  rapid  to  give  all 
needful  encouragement  to  the  supporters  of  missions. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  is  true  that  while  there 
are  many  who  are  opposed  to  Christianttj  among  the 
educated  people  of  India,  there  are  many  wlio  think 
favorably  of  it  an  1  are  drawn  toward  it,  and  believe 
chal  India  is  destined  to  become  a  Christian  country. 
Of  course,  the  one  da^  dislikes  m'ssiotiaries  moat 
cordially,  while  the  other  regards  them  as  men  of 
God  trying  to  make  known  the  Gospel  of  his  Son  to 
the  world. 

A  process  of  renovation  and  moral  uplifting  is 
surely  going  on  in  India,  which  no  statistics  can 
sliow.  Brahmanism  is  boing  modified  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Obristiau  truth,  otiierwise  those  Brahmans 
eould  not  have  appeared  in  a  **  Congress  of  Religions  *' 
in  Chicago. 

CHSte  is  relinquishing  its  hold  in  a  degree  upon  the 
people,  and  many  reforms  are  being  brought  about 
in  the  interests  of  women  and  the  poor  and  suffering 
among  all  classes. 

Christianity  has  a  great  field  in  India,  and  grandly 
is  it  accomplishing  its  mission.  Great  conquests  for 
Christ  have  alrea^Jy  boen  made  and  grreater  ones  are 
near  at  band. 


The  Joy  of  Giving. 

BY    LTMAN    ABBOTT,    D.D. 

We  want  to  raise  some  money  in  our  church  for  a 
benevolent  purpose.     How  do  we  (^  to  work  ? 

We  assume,  to  begin  with,  that  the  Christians  who 
<!onstitute  this  church  do  not  wish  to  give  any  of 
their  money.  They  want  to  spend  it  on  themselves, 
or  to  keep  it  in  savings  banks  or  bonds  for  some 
future  **  rainy  day,"  or  for  some  unimagined  purpose, 
they  cannot  themselves  tell  what.  And,  actiug  on 
this  assumption,  we  study  iiow  we  can  get  a  good 
collection  out  of  them,  so  to  speak,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. Various  methods  are  resorted  to  for  this 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  minister  preaches  a  sermon, 
addresses  their  conscience,  lays  upon  them*  the  duty 
of  giving.  Perhaps  he  even  invokes  the  authority  of 
the  old  Mosaic  law,  and  demauds  that  they  bestow 
one  tenth  of  the  r  income  on  the  Lord,  as  the  pro- 
portion which  rightfully  belongs  to  him,  as  a  sort  of 
senior  partner  in  their  enterprises.  Or,  if  he  is  not 
a  preacher  of  law,  but  a  prophet  of  emotionalism,  he 
endeavors  to  creaie  a  public  and  popular  ebullition  of 
emotionalism.  He  calculates  that  if  the  entire  con- 
gregation are  stirred  to  a  white  heat  by  a  successful 


appeal  each  individual  will  act  upon  his  neighbor, 
and  the  five  hundred  will  give  much  more  than  they 
would  give  if  left  to  act  severally  and  separately.  If 
he  can  draw  tears  from  their  eyes  he  hopes  to  draw 
dollars  from  their  pockets.  Or  he  resolves  to  call  to 
his  aid  their  approbativenees.  He  orders  the  church 
doors  closed,  and  calls  for  subscriptions — by  name; 
one  hundred  dolUrs  from  Mr.  A,  fifty  dollars  from 
Mr.  B,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet 

Sometimes  the  form  is  varied  by  circulating  a  sub. 
scription  paper,  with  the  understanding  that  it  shall 
afterward  be  printed,  when  all  the  church  will  see 
what  each  individual  has  given,  and  some  will  give 
to  earn  a  good  reputation,  and  some  to  avoid  a  bad 
one.  This  method  reaches  its  climax  in  some  Negro 
congregations  in  the  South,  where  each  individual 
marches  up  the  aisle  to  put  in  his  gift,  and  sometimes 
the  same  man  marches  up  five  times  to  put  in 
a  quarter,  one  nickel  at  a  time,  and  so  gets  five 
credits  with  the  congregation  for  one  contribution. 
Or  the  minister  calls  to  his  aid  commercial  considera- 
tions reinforced  by  good  fellowship.  He  gets  up  a 
fair,  and  the  congregation  give  turkeys  and  cakes 
and  oysters  and  dry  goods  and  rancy  articles,  which 
do  not  ost  any  money — for  the  bills  do  not  come  in 
for  three  months — and  then  go  and  buy  their  own 
gifts  at  extravagant  prices ;  or  the  people  get  up  a 
charity  ball  and  spend  five  thousand  dollars  in  hall 
and  music  and  dresses  in  order  to  make  one  tliou- 
sand  dollars  for  a  charity. 

Now,  all  ihese  and  other  like  methods  agree  in 
this,  that  it  is  assumed  tliat  Christians  do  not  wish 
to  give  their  money,  and  that  therefore  the  money 
must  be  coerced  or  cajoled  out  of  them,  by  schemes 
some  of  which  are  saved  from  being  immoral  only 
by  being  consecrated,  and  not  always  even  so  saved 
from  being  immoral. 

What  I  wish  the  student  of  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Second  Corinthians  to  notice  is  that  in  this  chapter 
the  apostle  Paul  proceeds  upon  an  entirely  different 
assumption.  Not  only  is  his  metliod  different,  his 
spirit  is  different  He  treats  giving  as  a  prvilege, 
not  as  a  duty  ;  as  a  grace,  not  as  a  burden.  Let  me 
try  to  put  his  principles  in  my  own  words.  Let  the 
reader  then  compare  Paul  s  statement  my  statement, 
and  the  not  unusual  methods  of  raising  money  for 
benevolent  enterprises,  and  see  how  they  agroe. 

I.  The  Christian  has  first  of  all  given  himself  to 
his  Lord ;  he  has  given  the  whole  of  himself.  Not 
his  reverence  and  faith  only,  butiiis  business  powers 
and  capabilities ;  not  one  tenth  of  his  income  and 
one  seventh  of  his  time,  but  all  his  income  and  all 
his  time.  Living  or  dying,  he  is  the  Lord's.  The 
question  with  respect  tj  every  expenditure  is,  How 
can  I  do  the  most  good  witii  the  money  ?  Shall  I 
invest  this  one  hundred  dollars  in  a  picture  to  add 
to  the  cultivating  influences  of  my  home,  or  in  a 
bond  to  provide  for  the  future  needs  of  my  wife  and 
children,  or  in  a  hospital  for  the  sick  in  this  city,  or 
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in  tlie  American  Board  for  the  }ieathen  abroad,  or  in 
mj  busineaa  to  add  to  the  widening  circuit  of  my 
own  personal  usefulneaa?  There  are  five  oppor- 
tunities, and  all  are  equally  opportunities,  and  for  all 
the  Christian  is  equHllj  grateful.  He  thererore  as 
little  thinks  of  complaining  because  a  missionary 
agent  shows  him  how  he  can  invest  in  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  as  because  a  friend  shows  him 
where  he  can  buy  a  picture  at  a  bargain,  or  invest  in 
a  bond  sure  to  pay  him  six  per  cent  interest. 

2.  His  first  inclination  is  to  put  his  money  where 
the  beneficent  results  are  the  most  immediate  and 
the  most  direct  He  would  like  to  give  to  every 
beggar  food  and  clothing,  and  to  every  domestic 
charity  tlie  means  lo  enlarge  its  usefulness.  The 
benefit  of  what  he  calls  investments  is  more  remote 
and  indirect  He  is,  therefore,  in  danger  of  giving 
more  than  he  ought  and  investing  less  than  he 
ought  He  does  not  wait  to  be  asked,  but  seeks  as 
a  favor  permission  to  be  allowed  to  join  in  promising 
benevolences.  His  wife,  his  children,  his  pastor, 
have  not  to  spur  him  up  to  greater  generosity,  but  to 
restrain  him  from  a  generosity  ill-balanced  and  un- 
wise. His  conscience  has  to  be  summoned,  not  to 
coerce  him  into  giving,  but  to  restrain,  to  admonish, 
to  direct,  and  to  guide. 

3.  He  is,  therefore,  a  cheerful  giver.  He  gives 
because  he  likes  to  give.  It  is  a  pleasure  lo  go  to 
him  with  a  subscription  paper.  It  is  a  greater 
pleasure  to  get  a  "  No  "  from  him  than  a  "  Tes  "  from 
his  neighbor.  For  the  one  receives  you  as  a  friend 
who  has  offered  him  a  desired  opportunity  of  which, 
unfortunately,  he  is  unable  to  take  advantage,  and  the 
other  receives  you  as  a  courteous  robber,  whom  he 
has  not  the  skill  to  evade  nor  the  strength  to  resist 

4.  The  inspiration  of  his  benevolence  is  his  love 
for  Christ.  It  is  not  the  force  of  conscience ;  nor 
the  measured  obligation  of  an  ancient  law ;  nor  the 
contagion  of  a  public  feeling  to  which  he  yields  be- 
cause he  has  not  independence  enough  to  resist  it ; 
nor  a  desire  to  escape  odium  or  win  applause,  or  do 
what  is  creditable ;  nor  a  desire  to  get  credit  with 
his  own  conscience  for  benevolence  when  he  is 
really  purchasing  an  hour  of  amusement  for  his 
family  or  himself.  He  loves  Christ ;  he  wants  to  do 
something  to  show  his  love  for  Chris  s;  and  he  is  de- 
voutly and  sincerely  grateful  to  anyone  who  shows 
him  how  he  can  do  something  unselfish  and  effective. 
His  giving  is,  therefore,  a  joyiul  act,  for  it  is  inter- 
mingled with  faith  and  utterance  and  knowledge 
and  earnestness  and  love. 

5.  The  liberality  of  such  a  one  is  measured  not  by 
what  he  hath  not,  but  what  he  hath ;  and  it  is  so 
measured  not  only  by  God,  not  only  by  his  fellow- 
men,  but  by  his  own  conscience.  For  the  largeness 
of  a  gift  depends  not  on  the  value  of  the  thing  given, 
but  on  the  greatness  of  the  spirit  which  bestows  it 

Does  the  reader  think  that  I  am  describing  an  im- 
possible  ideal  ?    Not  at  all  I     Macedonian  Christians 


are  not  all  dead.  Every  minister  has  in  his  congre- 
gation some  men  who  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
good  investments  in  the  kingdom  of  love,  who  wel- 
come opportuniiitiea,  and  who  have  to  be  checked 
rather  than  incited  to  liberality.  Tlie  privilege  of 
giving  is  one  of  the  most  blessed  privileges  ;  and.  for 
my  part.  I  wonder  thai  so  many  people  who  might 
have  this  great  joy  deny  themselves,  and  turn  their 
privilege  into  a  cross,  never  knowing  tlie  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive."— Outfooit. 


Itmerating  in  North  Obina. 

BY    REV.     A.     B.     LEONARD,    D.D. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  October  4,  two  days  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  North  China  Conference,  a 
company  of  missionaries,  native  preachers,  and  the 
writer,  left  the  city  of  Peking  for  Tsunhua ;  distant 
one  hundred  miles.  The  train  that  filed  out  of 
the  Peking  compound  consisted  of  six  Chinese  carts, 
each  drawn  by  two  mules  driven  tandem. 

The  Chinese  cart  is  an  important  vehicle  in  this 
country  and  deserves  more  than  a  mere  mention. 
Its  wheels  are  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  wiih  hub 
and  rim  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
spokes,  the  former  being  about  one  foot  in  diameter, 
and  the  latter  about  six  inches  in  depth  and  two  in 
width.  The  hub  is  strongly  banded  with  iron,  and 
the  rim  is  firmly  mortised  together  and  strengthened 
by  double  rows  of  heavy  nails  at  each  edge,  with 
heads  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  tire  is  put 
on  in  pieces,  lapping  the  joints  in  the  rim  to  which 
it  is  fastened  with  heavy  s{Hke8  of  iron.  The  spokes 
are  short  and  deeply  set  in  both  hub  and  rim.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  construct  a  stronger  wheel  or 
one  better  adapted  to  the  roads  over  which  it  must 
pass.  The  axle  is  made  of  wood,  and  upon  it  rests 
heavy  shafts,  projecting  in  the  rear  far  enough  to 
provide  space  for  a  trunk  or  any  other  article  a  trav- 
eler needs  on  a  journey.  The  l>ed  is  built  on  Uie 
shafts  without  springs,  centering  over  the  axle,  is 
about  four  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  four  feet  high 
with  oval  top,  and  has  exactly  the  shape  of  a  mam- 
moth Saratoga  trunk. 

In  this  bed  or  trunklike  structure  there  is  neither 
seat  nor  cushion,  and  the  traveler  must  sit  upon  tlie 
fioor,  providing  himself  with  such  accommodations  as 
may  suit  his  taste.  As  he  must  always  carry  his 
own  bedding  he  finds  that  it  becomes  very  conven- 
ient as  a  protection  against  bruises,  if  not  broken 
bones,  during  the  day,  as  well  as  a  comfort  during 
the  night  If  there  is  any  vehicle  in  the  world  that  is 
rougher  than  a  Chinese  cart,  particularly  when  pass- 
ing over  a  stony  road  with  mules  at  full  trot,  it  has 
not  been  the  writer's  misfortune  to  give  it  a  trial.  If 
it  does  not  jolt  six  ways — forward,  backward,  right 
left  up,  and  down — at  the  same  time,  the  motions 
are  so  rapid  that  the  luckless  traveler  fails  to  dis- 
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ting^uish  between  them,  and  might  well  suppose  that 
they  were  all  occurring  at  the  same  instant 

Thb  Grand  Gakal 
begins  and  ends  at  Peking,  and  as  we  could  ride 
about  fourteen  miles  on  flat  boats  towed  by  coolies 
or  donkeys  (and  we  had  both),  we  concluded  to  avail 
ourseWes  of  the  opportunity,  and  so  escape  as  rough 
a  piece  of  stone  road  as  mortal  ever  saw. 

In  going  fourteen  miles  on  this  canal  we  changed 
boats  four  times.  Heavy  locks  of  masonry  hold 
the  water  on  the  levels,  but  the  Chinese  have  not 
sufficient  ingenuity  to  construct  a  lock  that  will  pass 
boats  from  one  level  to  another.  Consequently  all 
freights  passing  over  the  canal  must  be  carried 
around  the  locks  on  the  backs  of  coolies.  Leaving 
the  flat  boats  we  boarded  our  carts  for  a  journey 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  miles  over 

Public  Highways 
that  must  be  traversed  to  be  appreciated.  The  main 
roads  in  North  China  are  not  laid  on  direct  lines,  but 
meander  across  the  country,  touching  the  principal 
towns  and  cities,  and  remind  one  of  the  overland 
trails  across  the  plains  followed  by  the  gold  seekers 
of  the  fl flies  and  sixties.  Rarely  is  a  stream  bridged, 
and  where  such  a  convenience  was  once  enjoyed, 
usually  ruins  only  now  remain,  and  rivers  and 
streams  must  be  crossed  upon  ferries  or  at  fords. 
Roads  are  never  repaired  except  at  points  that  can- 
not be  avoided  by  circuitous  routes.  When  one  track 
becomes  impassable,  another  is  made  on  the  adjoin- 
ing lands.  Old  roadways  that  have  been  by  centur- 
ies of  travel  worn  down  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to  ten 
feet  often  become  wet-weather  creeks  of  large  pro- 
portions. 

Much  of  our  journey  lay  across 

A  Great  Plain, 
the  soil  of  which  is  a  sand  loam,  the  sand  largely 
predominating,  rendering  its  capacity  comparatively 
small.  But  for  the  care  taken  in  fertilization  the 
country  could  not  support  its  dense  population.  Tlie 
land  is  required  to  produce  from  three  to  five  differ- 
ent crops  in  one  season,  and  is  consequently  in  an 
exhausted  condition.  The  methods  of  agriculture  be- 
long to  the  remote  past.  Wooden  plows,  with  only 
one  handle,  a  small  iron  sliovel  point,  cutting  but  a 
shallow  furrow,  are  quite  universally  used.  Harrows 
are  frequently  made  of  brush  plaited  about  a  frame 
of  wood.  Wheat  is  hand  drilled,  and  over  each  row 
a  small  stone  roller  is  drawn  to  pulverize  the  clogs 
and  cover  the  grain.  All  harvesting  is  done  by  liand 
and  all  threshing  is  upon  a  floor  of  the  Boaz  kind. 

There  are  no  forests  in  China,  thougli  there  are  num- 
erous clumps  of  trees  usually  marking  the  sites  of 
villages,  temples,  shrines,  and  tombs.  These  trees  are 
rarely  cut  down  for  any  purpose.  Though  there  are 
g^eat  coal  fields,  but  few  of  them  have  been  opened, 
and  the  only  means  of  transportation  being  by  pack- 


ing  upon  the  backs  of  animals,  or  by  carts  over  the 
worst  of  roads,  the  mines  that  are  worked  supply 
fuel  to  but  few  people.  As  a  consequence  fuel  is 
very  scarce  and  of  poor  quality,  the  main  reliance 
being  upon  the  refuse  of  the  farms.  Cornstalks  and 
stubble  vines  of  all  kinds,  coarse  grasses  and  reeds 
gathered  from  swampy  places,  roadsides,  distant  hills 
and  mountains,  anything  and  everything  that  is  com- 
bustible, is  gathered  and  stored  away  to  provide 
warmth  and  cook  the  meager  meals  during  the  long, 
cold  winters. 

The  houses  of  the  common  people  have  neither 
stoves  nor  fireplaces ;  only  small  ovens,  made  <d  clay, 
in  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  place  for  an  iron  pot, 
in  which  all  the  food  for  the  household  is  cooked. 
This  oven  is  connected  with  a  "kang  (pronounced 
long)  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  under  which  the 
surplus  heat  passes.  This  kang  is  made  of  mud  tile, 
is  about  two  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide,  extending 
along  one  side  of  the  room  and  upon  which  the  whole 
family  sleeps.  This  is  the  only  provision  for  warm- 
ing the  mud  hovels  in  which  the  masses  live.  There 
are  multitudes  that  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
warm  from  November  to  May. 

One  of  the  dreaded  necessities  of  inland  travel  to  a 
foreigner  is  entertainment  in  a 

Chinese  Inn, 
which  is  constructed  after  the  exact  model  of  the 
inns  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  ihe  birth  of  the  Sav- 
iour. Here  are  the  low  one-story  buildings,  opening 
on  two  or  three  sides  of  a  court,  the  remaining  space 
being  occupied  by  sheds  or  stables  for  donkeys, 
mules,  camels,  horses,  and  oxen,  and  supplied  with 
feed  troughs,  or  mangers,  while  the  court  itself  is  for 
the  accommodation  of  vehicles  of  freight  and  travel. 
On  that  eventful  night  at  Bethlehem,  when  Joseph 
and  Mary  applied  for  entertainment,  there  was  no 
room  in  the  inn ;  that  is,  all  the  rooms  were  taken, 
and  so  shelter  was  found  under  the  shcd-stable 
among  the  beasts  of  burden. 

These  inns  have  tile  or  earthen  floors,  are  without 
furniture  other  than  a  rude  table  with  chairs,  stools, 
or  benches,  to  correspond,  and  the  kang  as  the  place 
of  rest  The  traveler  furnishes  his  own  bedding,  and 
usually,  if  a  foreigner,  his  own  food.  They  are  as  a 
rule  fllthy  and  infested  with  vermin,  and  can  only  be 
endured  as  dire  necessities.  Traveling  through  the 
country. 

Grave  Mounds 

are  always  in  view.  The  dead  are  not  buried  in 
neighborhood  graveyards  or  in  cemeteries,  but  in 
family  groups  on  private  grounds.  The  graves  are 
seldom  marked  by  tablets  or  monuments  of  any  kind, 
but  by  pyramidal  mounds,  which  vary  in  circumfer- 
ence and  height  according  to  the  remoteness  of 
the  death  of  the  occupant  Some  are  twenty  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base  and  rise  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet    Twice  a  year,  spring  and  autumn,  on 
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diiya  uuiforroly  observed,  the  people  go  out  to  the 
graves  of  their  dead^  and  repair  aod  onlitrge  the 
motmdfl,  thua  increasing  their  dimensions  from  year 
to  J  ear.  On  these  occasions  they  worship  their  on- 
oeators,  burning  ufMQ  the  rnounda  gilded  paper, 
representing  silver  and  gold  coin  with  which  to  pay 
tiieir  way  in  the  country  to  which  they  have  gone. 
Their  ideas  of  u  future  life  are  vague  and  uodefloahle, 
iuW  ol  auperalitions  and  terrors,  and  utterly  destitute 
ci  any  tiling  desirable  except  a  sUite  they  hope  to  at- 
tain, where  conscious  existence  will  cease. 


Three  days  of  travel  among  thf«se  strange  scenes, 
f  '!!  "f  mterest,  but  destitute  of  comfort,  brought  ua  to 

TSUNHUA, 

one  of  our  important  mission  centers,  and  where  an 
interesting  and  successful  work  is  already  established. 
Here  we  have  a  compound  just  outside  the  city  walls^ 
owned  by  the  Missionary  Society  and  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  comprising  about  eight 
3M?refi.  The  Missionary  Society  ha^  three  excellent 
niiasionary  residence!*,  a  well -equipped  hosi»ital,  and 
a  commodious  new  chapel,  and  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  has  a  good  ladies*  home,  an  ex- 
cellent girls*  school  and  a  well-appointed  woman^s 
ItospitaL  Within^  the  walls  we  have  a  good  street 
cliapet,  boys*  school,  and  residences  for  native  pastor, 
helper,  and  leacher* 

On  Sabbat hf  October  ?*,  tlie  writer  preached  the 
dedicatory  t*ermon  of  the  new  chapel,  interpreted 
by  Dr.  ly^wry  lo  a  very  attentive  congregation  num- 
berlng  a>tout  two  hundred.  Ours  is  the  oolj  mis- 
sion in  Tsunhua,  a  city  of  about  40,000  people. 
The  valley  in  which  the  city  is  located  is  doited  with 
towns  and  villages,  in  several  of  which  churches 
have  been  organized. 

iitving  arrived  at  Tsunhua  on  Friday  evenin^^ 
Saturday  was  consumed  in  making  a  visit  to 

The  GjiKAT  Cuisfsss  WhXX, 

distant  about  eight  miles.    Tills  wall   is  numl^ered 


among  the  seven  great  wonders  of  the  worlds  and  \m 
said  to  be  the  greatest  work  ever  cotjstructed  by 
man.  Most  tonrists  visit  the  wall  from  Peking, 
where  Iht'  original  one  wa<t  long  ago  destroyed,  the 
present  one  at  that  point  imving  been  built  about 
tlv©  hundred  years  ago.  The  writer  made  his  fiail 
at  Loma  Puf^s,  where  the  original  wall,  built  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  still  aiaoda, 
and  though  damaged  in  many  places  by  the  wearing^  ^ 
of  the  elements^  and  that  other  great  destroyer,  lima, 
much  of  it  is  in  an  almost  jwrfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Its  length,  if  on  a  straight 
^--  line,   would    be    fourteen    hundred 

miles,  but  if  the  windings  of  ita 
course  among  and  over  tlie  hills  and  ' 
mountains  were  measured  its  length 
vvuutd  be  more  than  doubled.  Ita 
height  ranges  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet,  ita  thickness  at  the  base  is 
twenty  feet,  and  at  the  top  fifteen 
*  feet.      Above  the  paved  top  there 

rises  parapets  on  either  side  to  the 
iieight  of  six  feet,  between  which 
is  a  walk  ten  feet  wide.  At  inter- 
vals of  about  one  hundred  yards  tliere 
are  massive  towers  forty  feet  high. 
The  bricks  of  which  the  wall  is  main.  ^ 
ly  constructed  are  t^fteen  inches 
long,  seven  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
and  four  and  a  fourth  inches  thick. 
Tl  was  built  during  the  reigu  of  the  first  universal 
monarch  of  China,  Shih  Huaugti,  as  ft  protection 
against  tlie  Mongolian  hordes  then  tiireatoning  an 
invasion  of  his  dominion.  Lotig  ago  the  wall  ceased 
to  describe  the  northern  boundaries  of  tlic  empire, 
which  now  includes  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  as  well. 
It  wa^  a  formidable  defense  for  many  centuries^  I 
when  bows  and  arrows  and  spears  were  the  chief 
weapons  of  warfare,  and  even  now  would  constitute 
a  strong  line  of  defense  against  an  invading  army. 

Walking  along  its  embattled  parapet,  one  could 
hardly  avoid  r^ttoctions  upon  the  changes  that  have 
tranapired  among  the  nations  of  the  e»rth  since  Ihe  ^ 
vast  structure  was  completed.  The  monarch  that 
conceived  the  mighty  scheme,  and  the  toil er>t  that 
reared  the  massive  wall  have  turned  to  dust,  but  ihft^ 
silent  witness  to  their  toils  and  fears  abides. 

Monday  Morning 
we  continued  our  journey,  stopping  at  a  village  and  si 
walled  city,  in  both  of  which  we  Lave  chapels  and 
church  organizations,  and  passing  on  our  wtiy  many 
more  that  are  open  to  us.  We  arrived,  after  traveling  j 
forty-three  miles,  at  Shaliho,  a  large  market  town  ( 
where,    on   the    following    morning,    we    dedicated 
another  welUbuilt  bnck  chapel,  in  connection  with 
which  we  have  a  native  preachers'  home  and  all  the  , 
conveniences  needed    for  a  mission   station.     Ten] 
miles   further  and   we  came  to  tkie  walled  city^of  j 
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Fenirjen,  where  we  have  recently  purchased  an  ex- 
cellent property,  with  buildings  that  by  slight  changes 
will  supply  a  chapel  and  native  preacher's  home. 

Twenty  miles  more  and  we  reached  the  railroad,  of 
which  old  China  has  in  all  but  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  upon  which  we  took  passage,  glad  to  escape 
without  serious  damage  the  perils  of  a  Chinese  cart ; 
and  At  the  end  of  one  hundred  miles  more  found  our- 
selves at  Tientsin,  wliere  we  received  at  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  compound  a  most  cordial  welcome  after 
4ijourney  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles. 

Tientsin,  China. 


The  Presiding  Eldership  and  Home  Missions. 

BY  C.    C.    MCCABE,  D.D. 

Objections  to  the  presiding  eldership  are  growing 
less  with  passing  years.  Occasionally,  however,  one 
finds  its  way  into  the  Church  papers,  like  the  follow- 
ing: '*A  certain  charge,  the  apportionment  of  which 
is  sixty  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  elder,  had  him 
with  them  but  once  during  the  last  year.  Is  it  any 
wonder  tbat  laymen  complain  ?  '* 

The  answer  to  that  is,  ^'  No;  "  from  the  standpoint 
of  "  so  much  service  for  so  much  money,"  it  is  no 
wonder  they  complain.  But  suppose  these  laymen 
4earn  to  look  at  the  presiding  eldership  from  the 
standpoint  of  Home  Missions,  their  objections  will 
•vanish  and  we  shall  hear  of  them  no  more. 

These  good,  loyal  laymen  would  not  object  to  pay 
one  dollar  and  sixteen  cents  a  Sabbath  if  tlieir  elder 
was  a  missionary  in  China,  or  India,  or  on  the 
frontiers  of  this  country.  They  would  consider  that 
«  good  investment.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  in 
«very  district  in  the  Church  tliere  are  weak  places  to 
be  strengthened,  there  are  destitute  people  to  be 
looked  after,  and  the  chief  duty  of  the  presiding  elder 
is  to  do  this  work.  When  your  elder  is  not  with  you, 
in  all  probability  he  is  witli  some  church  which 
cieeds  his  presence  far  more  than  you  do.  You  can 
well  afford  to  pay  his  salary  while  he  does  this  mis- 
«ionary  work  at  your  own  doors. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  sixty  bishops. 
They  support  them  at  a  cost  of  $360,000  a  year  at 
•least.  These  bishops  are  doing  exactly  the  same 
work  that  our  presiding  elders  do  without  the  title, 
without  the  life  tenure  of  office,  and  for  the  most 
part  upon  salaries  not  one  fifth  as  large  as  those 
received  by  those  bishops. 

The  fact  is,  Methodism  has  been  led  into  the  most 
«tupendous  system  of  Home  Missions  ever  devised ; 
a  system  of  oversight  and  superin tendency  which, 
binder  the  blessing  of  Gk>d,  is  the  chief  cause  of  her 
majestic  march  through  this  land.  Compare  notes 
iwiih  any  denomination  which  lacks  this  system  of 
oversight,  and  in  your  attempt  to  account  for  the 
•uperiority  of  Methodism  you  will  be  far  astray  if  you 
ieave  out  the  presiding  eldership. 

In  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
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Church  has  built  six  thousand  more  houses  of  worship 
than  the  entire  number  now  owned  by  the  Presby- 
terians ;  seven  thousand  more  than  the  entire  num- 
ber owned  by  the  CongregHtionalists ;  seven  thousand 
more  than  the  euiiro  number  owned  by  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopalians,  and  five  tiiousand  more  than  the 
entire  number  owned  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Some- 
body has  done  something  ;  somebody  has  been  pour- 
iiig  life  and  energy  into  this  aggressive  work  wholly 
unparalleled  in  tlie  history  of  Protestantism. 

What  about  our  pastors?  They  have  done  well; 
but  other  denominations  have  pastors,  devoted  and 
educated  and  full  of  love  for  this  work.  The  only 
thing  we  have  in  our  plan  of  work  that  other 
Churches  have  not,  in  some  form,  is  this  grand 
system  of  universal  and  thorough  superintendence  as 
found  in  the  bishopric  and  presiding  eldership.  For 
twenty-five  years  I  have  been  working  in  Church 
Extension  and  Missions,  and  I  say  emphatically,  and 
without  fear  of  controversy,  that  the  chief  reason 
that  we  have  a  Church  Extension  organization  which 
is  now  aiding  in  tiie  erection  of  ten  churches  every 
week,  and  the  chief  reason  why  we  have  since  1884 
added  $457,000  to  our  annual  income  formissious  by 
collections  only,  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  four 
hundred  and  fifty  picked  men  whose  hearts  respond 
to  the  appeal  for  aggressive  work,  and  who  by 
strengthening  the  weak  places  make  victory  possible. 
The  swift  and  certain  way  to  reach  the  million  and 
a  half  line  for  missions  is  for  the  bishop  to  consider 
carefully  a  man's  missionary  record  before  he  appoints 
him  presiding  elder.  A  line  of  battle  is  never  broken 
in  a  strong  place ;  it  is  the  weak  places  that  need  looking 
after.  He  is  a  skillful  general  who  knows  and  acts 
accordingly. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  disaster,  save  the  loss  of 
spiritual  and  soul- winning  power,  that  could  possibly 
befall  our  Church  equal  to  that  of  a  serious  modifica- 
tion of  the  presiding  eldership.  Let  us  learn  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  fixture,  a  mighty  wheel,  never  to  be  dis- 
placed in  our  economy.  If  I  could  have  my  way,  all 
discussion  of  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  WQuld 
end  for  the  remaining  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  one  burning  question  would  be  uppermost  in  the 
heart  of  every  Methodist  layman :  *'  How  shall  we 
save  our  country  ?  How  shall  we  save  the  world?  " 
Give  us  a  ten  years'  rest  from  debate  upon  questions 
of  Church  polity,  and  ten  years  of  glorious  consecra- 
tiou  to  bring  things  to  pass,  and  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  see  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  with  thirty  thousand  houses  of  worship  and 
four  million  communicants,  and  standing  at  the  front 
of  all  Protestant  Christendom,  with  her  glorious  ban- 
ner, "All  the  world  for  Jesus,  and  Jesus  for  all  the 
world."  Awake !  awake,  0  Zion  ;  put  on  thy  strength  I 
No  soul  that  utters  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  faith  can 
ever  believe  any  doctrine  contrary  to  this.  *•  There's 
nothing  too  good  to  be  true."  Not  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  His  word  shall  pass  away  till  all  shall  be  fulfilled. 


The  Open  Door  in  BengcU, 


The  Open  Boor  in  Bengal 

BY  IIRS.    ADA    LEE,   OP  VIEXKA,    O. 

Tbb  province  of  Bengal,  in  India,  U  beautiful  for 
aUuAtlont  rich  in  tropical  trees  and  planUi,  and,  on 
account  of  the  moiBture  of  its  climate,  abimdant  in 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  growth.  This  province,  though 
no  larger  than  the  Stute  of  Gaiifornia^  contains  eighty 
millions  of  people.  Forty  millions  of  these  apeak 
the  Bengali  liingungc,  and  conatitnte  one  of  the  most 
jroporunt  races  in  India.  Thej  are  bright  and  in- 
teUigetit,  most  eager  to  team  and  very  aggressive, 
alihouyh   conaidcred  by  some   not   reraarkiti*le   for 
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courage  or  activity.  But  I  have  found  among  their 
woraeu  the  hravett  persons  I  over  knew*  Maof  of 
the  Bengali  are  writers.  For  this  reason  they  follow 
the  railway  and  telegraph  lines  all  over  tudiii.  The 
educated  Eabu  tills  the  public  and  govemtnent  offices 
everywhere  ss  clerks  and  accountants. 

My  l^rst  home  among  them  was  in  the  great  city 
of  Calcutta,  s  city,  including  its  suburbs,  of  one  mil- 
lion souls,  given  up  fur  the  moat  pnrt  lo  idolatry^  as 
its  name  indicates,  for  Calcutta  iu  the  Bengali  lan- 
guage is  KaUffhautf  the  ba  lung  place  of  the  black 
goddeu  Kali. 

In  this  city  we  are  met  by  most  striking  contrasts. 
Here,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  live  in  ign'^raucCf 
i^uperstition,   and   sin,  and  endure  tlie  most  abject 


poverty,  there  are  gftoen  thonsand  joung  men  atleod*  I 
tng  college^  young  men  wbo,  If  Ibey  were  led  u> 
Jesus,  would  be  a  power  in  the  evangelizatioD  of 
India,  Therefore,  when  we  ihink  of  the  Bongmll 
people,  with  all  their  idolatry,  sin,  and  ignorance^  lot 
us  remember  also  that  fome  of  the  brightest  oraiara 
of  thts  century  belonged  to  this  race,  among  Iheoi 
Keshub  Ch under  Sen.  the  leader  of  the  Brahmo 
Soraaj,  and  that  at  the  present  time  tliereare  a  num- 
ber of  brilliant  Beugsli  preachers,  teachers,  and 
authors,  tlit*  fruit  of  Christian  teaching. 

We  can  n<^ver  know  u  people  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  their  home  life,  but  this  is  what  a  traveler 
seldom  gets  in  Bengal.  1  have  read  with  no  little 
indlgnalton  the  dbparagtui;  remarks  about  the  Ben- 
gnleee  made  by  persons  who  have  been  sight-aeetng 
in  India.  You  can  get  no  conception  of  the  Bengali 
home  by  what  you  see  of  the  Bengali  Bubu  in  the 
street*  and  the  women  of  the  higher  classes  are 
never  seen  there.  You  look  inside  tlictr  houses  and 
find  wiint  to  me  is  the  most  interesting  class  in  the 
world,  the  Bengali  jeunna  women.  The  accompauy. 
ing  eugravtn^  is  of  one  of  these  women,  and  ie  n 
Dpiendid  ropreseutation  of  the  whole. 

Of  all  the  cruel  systems  this  world  has  ever  knowa 
Hinduism  is  the  most  Satnnic,  and  those  who  i^ufier 
most  from  it£  curse  are  women.  From  the  hour  of  her 
birth  until  the  day  of  her  death  woman  is  iho  victim 
of  its  cruel  practices.  Whether  she  lives  in  a  mad 
hutt  sleeps  on  the  ground  and  subsists  on  the  cheapest 
and  teasi  quantities  of  food  possible,  as  the  ma^«efl 
of  ibe  people  do,  or  is  a  member  of  tlie  highest  and 
weaUhiest  families,  her  condiUon  is  practically  the 
same. 

The  ordinary  Bengali  house  is  constructed  with  a 
counyard  in  the  center,  the  rooms  built  around  the 
lour  sides  of  it.  From  the  outside  we  pass  through 
(1  narrow,  dark  passageway  into  Uie  courtyard.  In 
these  back  apart  men  ts,  w  tthout  ventilation  or  any- 
thitig  attrnctive  to  sight  or  smell,  are  shut  up  for  life 
mill  tuna  of  these  women.  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  **  woman's  rights,"  or  whatever  may  be  iier 
position  in  the  opinion  of  men,  God  has  given  her  a 
place  no  power  can  change.  Man  Is  the  heiid  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  home,  but  the  lumrt  of  the  nation 
and  the  home  is  woman.  In  India,  where  it  is  a 
disgrnce  to  bo  a  woman,  man  is  not  only  the  head, 
but,  by  himself  considered,  the  only  important  being. 
Still  there,  as  here,  womati  is  the  heart  of  the  home 
and,  consequently,  of  tho  nation,  and  her  silent  in- 
fluence rules  the  destiny  of  that  people.  If  the 
women  of  India  could  bo  Jed  to  Jesus  to-day  the 
deatliblow  would  be  dealt  to  Idolatry,  aud  it  would 
soon  become  a  sad  story  of  the  past 

I  remember  once,  in  company  with  Bishop  Tho- 
bum,  in  the  city  of  C^ilculta,  visiting  a  meeting  of 
tho  Bengali  Literary  Club.  There  were  present  over 
two  hundred  Bengali  gentlemen,  Myf^lf  aud  a 
young  Bengali  attendant  were  the  only  women  in 
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the  audience.  The  paper  of  the  evening  was  pre- 
sented by  Processor  Bauergee,  a  Bengali  Christian 
gentleman.  The  subject  was  "The  Young  Man  of 
Bengal.**  I  remember  of  this  eloquent  address  but 
little  else  than  the  title.  During  tlie  debate  Bii>hop 
Thoburn  spoke  in  his  usual  telling  way,  but  I  cannot 
remember  a  word  he  said.  There  was  one  in  that 
meeting  whose  words  I  can  never  forget.  He  was  a 
young  Bengali  gentleman,  in  his  native  dress,  who 
arose  in  the  back  part  of  the  audience  and  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  young  men  of 
Bengal  until  you  give  them  pure,  educated,  noble 
wives  and  mothers.  I  have  finished  my  course  in 
school  and  am  now  studying  in  the  Medical  College, 
but  no  amount  of  education  can  eradicate  the  super- 
stitions taught  me  by  my  mother;  they  haunt  me 
continually.  There  is  no  hope  for  Bengal  until  we 
can  have  pure,  elevated  homes. " 

The  beautiful  word  home  is  not  in  all  ttieir  lan- 
guage, neither  will  we  find  in  their  abodes,  be  ihey 
large  or  small,  the  healthful  atmosphere  of  home 
life. 

60  with  me  to  a  Bengali  house  at  the  birth  of  a 
child.  Standing  outside  the  door  is  a  servant  woman 
with  a  couch  shell  in  her  hand — the  couch  is  the  sym- 
bol of  rejoicing  used  in  their  temples  and  at  festivals. 
The  woman  is  awaiting  news  from  within ;  if  it  be 
announced,  *'A  boy  is  born,"  she  takes  up  the  conch 
and  blows  loud  and  long.  A.  band  of  musicians  had 
for  the  occasion  catch  the  strain,  and  marching  up 
and  down  the  street,  playing  on  their  rude  instru- 
ments, proclaim  to  the  neighbors  and  friends  what  a 
blessing  has  come  to  this  family,  and  tliere  is 
universal  rejoicing. 

But  if  the  word  from  within  should  be,  "A  girl  is 
bom,**  the  woman  drops  the  conch  shell  and,  tearing 
her  hair,  begins  to  weep  and  mourn.  The  musicians, 
leaving  their  instrument*,  with  crying  and  wailing, 
announce  the  sad  news,  telling  to  all  the  calamity 
that  has  befallen  this  unfortunate  family,  a  girl  baby 
has  been  bom.  A  few  years  ago  the  little  unfortu- 
nate would  have  been  drowned  in  a  vessel  of  water 
or  smothered  to  death,  thus  ending  its  short  exist- 
ence ;  and,  although  prohibited  by  law,  even  now 
in  the  out-of-the-way  places,  judging  from  the  com- 
parative absence  of  female  children,  this  terrible 
crime  of  infanticide  is  still  practiced. 

What  shall  be  the  life  of  the  little  Bengali  girl? 
Many  things  are  in  the  way  of  her  education  and  useful- 
ness.  Custom  is  against  educating  women,  and  favors 
child  marriage.  At  an  early  age  she  is  taught  to  wor- 
ship idols,  and  her  bright  mind  and  tender  heart  are 
steeped  in  superstition  by  the  teaching  and  the  evil 
practices  of  Hinduism.  While  a  child  she  is  married 
to  one  much  older  than  she,  and  in  whose  choice  she 
had  no  voice,  and  is  shut  up  in  the  zenana,  in  whose 
dose  seclusion  she  spends  her  life.  She  lives  in 
constant  dread  of  widowhood,  a  descriptiou  of  the 
heartlessness  of  which  I  have  not  space  here  to  give. 


It  is  enough  to  know  that  "  the  widows  of  India 
would  outnumber  four  cities  like  London,  England. 
One  in  every  six  of  the  females  of  India  is  doomed 
to  a  desolate  and  degraded  life.**  From  my  observa- 
tion among  the  Bengali  people  perpetual  widowhood 
with  them  means  perpetual  infamy.  With  thi^  state 
of  things  among  the  women  who  have  the  training 
of  the  children,  who  at  first  are  just  as  pure  and 
innocent  as  our  own  beautiful  babes,  what  can  we 
expect  for  the  future  of  such  a  people? 

And  yet  a  more  eager  class  of  women  to  learn  X 
have  never  met  Their  sad,  aching  hearts  are  wait- 
ing to  be  led  to  Jesus,  and  there  are  few  to  carry  the 
glad  tiding^  of  salvation  to  this  people!  I  have  seen 
a  city  of  350,000  inhabitants  without  a  preacher  or 
teacher  in  it.  All  over  Bengal  there  are  great  dis- 
tricts where  no  missionary  ever  goes  and  millions 
have  never  heard  the  blessed  name  of  Jesus. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  not 
one  representative  in  zenaua  work  among  the  mil- 
lions of  Bengali  womeu.  I  believe  I  am  the  only 
American  Methodist  woman  who  speaks  the  Bengali 
language  or  ever  worked  in  then*  homes.  I  thank 
God  he  ever  led  me  to  know  and  love  them  and  put 
the  burden  for  their  salvation  upon  my  heart. 

Since  my  return  from  India  I  have  been  pleading 
for  these  people.  Bishop  Thoburn  in  his  new  book 
speaks  of  the  importance  of  this  work,  and  urges 
the  necessity  of  forming  three  or  four  new  stations  in 
Bengal  immediately.  For  one  of  these  I  have  been 
working  and  praying,  asking  God  for  a  permanent 
fund  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  support  workers 
perpetually  in  this  dark  spot.  God  has  wonderfully 
answered  prayer,  and  nineteen  thousand  dollars  (»f 
this  has  come;  the  last  thousand  I  believe  he  will 
send.  We  are  also  asking  him  for  enough  to  builtl 
a  good  mission  house  containing  rooms  for  zenana 
workers,  schoolrooms,  a  chapel,  about  twenty  rooms 
in  all,  costing  three  hundred  dollars  each.  We  are 
asking  God  to  toucli  the  hearts  of  Christian  people 
and  incline  them  to  give  to  this  and  all  other  mission 
work  as  never  before. 

We  shall,  God  willing,  devote  our  lives  to  leading 
these  Bengali  people  to  him,  and  expect  to  return  to 
India  in  September  next,  if  not  sooner,  for  we  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  brightest  gems  of  India  are 
hidden  away  amid  the  dross  in  this  interesting  race 
of  people. 


Hawaii. 

Hawaii  embraces  several  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  2,100  miles  west  of  San  Francisco,  and  3,440 
miles  east  of  Japan,  tlie  largest  being  Hawaii, 
Maui,  Oahu,  Kauai,  Molokai,  Lanni,  Niihau,  and 
Kahoolawe.  The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  6,640 
square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1890  of  89,990, 
less  than  one  half  being  native.    The  census  of  1890 
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dliowod  there  were  34,436  t>iiUve»,  6,186  tialf  cast4:% 
7,405  born  m  Hawaii  of  foreign  parents,  15,301 
Chineso,  12,3<M)  Juimneso,  8,002  Pofiiignese,  1,928 
Americans,  1,^4  Briii^ih,  l,0:il  Germana,  227  Nor- 
wegiftns,  70  French,  &^8  Tolynesiaii*,  and  419  utter 
foreigners.  It  id  estlmAied  that  when  CwpUin  Cook 
dtt«cover64  tltc  iftlands  in  1178  the  popiilaiion  num- 
bered 200^000,  MRce  which  time  the  uulivea  have 
riipidiy  decreased.  The  cApiul.  }lonotuht,  ia  in  the 
island  of  Oahii.  and  has  about  2l,OoO  iiihabit#int8» 
TIte  lateat  roiigioua  sttilistics  rc[K->rtoii  2Ji,Ci8r.  Pmt* 
estanU^  20,072  B<*man  i'aiholica,  .V)7fi  Mormons,  72 
Jews,  30,S21  uiide%niite«!.  In  1892  llicre  wirft  168 
acliOoU  HuiJ  10,112  pupils,  of  whom  5,.?53  were 
Hawaiinti. 

When  the  ishiuds  wore  first  visited  bv  Captain 
Ctioli  tliey  were  under  the  control  of  fleveral  chiefs, 
une  for  each  island,  but  Kamehameha,  the  cliief  of 
the  priucipal  island,  attacked  and  overcame  the 
chiefs  of  the  other  isiland»t  and  about  the  year  1600 
nntted  them  tinder  hia  povernnienl.  In  1820  mts- 
aionanes  from  the  United  Staien  were  sent  to  the 
islands,  and  through  their  inHnonce  tlte  natives 
finally  gave  np  their  idolatry,  professed  ChrUiianiiy, 
and  in  mm  ha?o  sent  missionaries  fo  the  inlands 
beyond. 

The  govermnentof  the  islands  under  Ktimehanielta 
t  and  Kamelmnieha  U  wns  that  of  an  absolute  n)oi«. 
archy,  but  Kamehamcha  11  f  in  1840  gave  bts  sub- 
jeetis  a  consiitntion,  and  hia  •ticcessort  reigned  as 
constitutional  monarcl'S.     In  188Ta  new  conititutton 


was  griinted^  wldch  vests  the  execuiiv^e  powei  In  ibo 
sovereign  find  his  cubinet,  and  the  lef^i^lnlive  |H>wer 
in  24  members  of  ihc  Hou^e  of  Nobles,  24  represenca* 
lives,  and  the  4  ministers  of  the  cabinet 

Queen  LiliiiokalaD),  eldest  sisier  of  the  late  King 
Kalakaua,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  Jantiarf  SO, 
19fH,  on  the  death  of  King  Kutakana,  but  she  was 
deposed  on  JHnnarj'  15,  189;J;  a  Committee  of  Pub. 
lie  Safety  was  formed,  and  a  depulfition  sent  to 
Washing^ton  to  ask  the  Uoitt'd  States  govern uient  to 
annei  Hawaii.  Tlie  provisJonHl  government  has 
since  had  control  of  tim  islands,  and  consists  of  an 
eiecntive  council  of  four  members,  who  admiuiwter 
tltc  executive  departments  of  tiie  governmeni,  and  an 
advisory  council  of  fourteen,  who  have  general  legis- 
hUive  authority. 

President  Harriron  was  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of  the  isUnds,  and  recommended  this  to  the  Senate, 
but  ihe  Senate  adjourned  witiiout  taking  action. 
President  Cleveland  ha.'^  aunouitceJ  tiiat  ho  is  op- 
po:^d  to  the  annexation,  and  at  this  writing,  the 
Congress  now  in  session  hint  requested  the  President 
to  give  them  nil  the  (nfnrmKlion  he  has  as  to  what 
has  been  und  is  being  done  on  Ihe  islands  looking  to 
a  change  in  the  government. 

So  far  as  we  can  jtidge,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  the  islanda 
to  the  United  Stales,  and  w©  have  no  doubt  that  Ui« 
best  welfare  of  the  luhabitunls  of  the  ishmds  requirea 
their  annexaiion  to  (liis  country  or  the  esiublishmeni 
by  the  Untied  States  of  a  proiectorule  over  ihero. 
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UY  a»:giideacox  moule. 

Extrvcu  (TDRi  a  f(*rmoti  preactiisi  before  Uie  UoiTcrsity  of 
CnmbHdg^  fmui  fien,  ^.  1, 

I  ASdSRT  that  tlie  words  of  tho  teit  aro  tnie  for 

China,  with  whk'li  countr/  T  nm  chiett/  aequ&intod; 

Uioiigh  otio's  ku<>\vled|f0  of  iiuch   n  couutrj  and  of 

I  stich  a  people  mitat  bo,  ni  be«t,  but  partial  The 
rrnnine^  tbo  npinlual  (amine,  ia  sore  ra  that  great 
land.  And  I  enll  this  a  typical  c«»e.  beeiivise  per- 
haps more  ihnn  in  most  of  the  oth^r  non-ChnBtiaa 
landa  the  CLmcse  are  Hch  in  InteUecUuil  nnd  religious 
apparotiis    nx\A    appliniices,      Thotr  lltornture   was 

<L ancient  when  Confucius  lived  and  tolled  and  souglit 
br  truth  twenty-fl\*c  centuriea  ogo.  Tb^ir  system  of 
compotnive  examinations,  in  whicli  their  aticient 
classics  form  »iitl  the  chief  t\eki  for  teat  and  quotation 
fcod  ilttistTfttion,  is  one  tlvooSAnd  two  Inmdrcd  ycnrs  old. 

f  Their  writings  are  not  confined  within  the  narrow  but 

loot  ignoble  li  mi  19  of  htatoryT  ofodea^  of  divination,  of 
rites,  and  oC  philosophy.  Their  authors  biive 
touched  down  thc^e  thirty  cenluriea  on  idmost  ©very 
brancli  of  literature.     And  thej  boust  of  three  re- 

fligious  Jiystems — Confucianism,  Bnddhism,  Tiioisro; 
ayatems  which  trace  their  origin  to  nenrly 
the  same  era«  the  time  of  Pyth»gora«;  }<nd 
SoloD^     Their  moral   code,  thm;   ' 
some  grave  blots',  is  of  a  high  <■ 
trejitB  with  minuteness  and  dignity  on  lisu 
duty  between  man  and  man.     So  that  if 
it  be  true  that  such  u  nation  is  famine* 
atrieken  tlte  pcrsiiasion  is  forcisd  upon  us 

^ihat  in  other  oon-Chriatian  nations  aUo 
Llie  famine  is  at  least  as  grievoua,  .  .  . 

Wel)^  now,  what  does  tlie  rnind  of  nn 
ordinary  tijoughtful  Chinese  long  for? 
Ifiret  of  aUf  '*'  the  sacred  pnasion  of  tho 
second  life "  possesses  hi-*  aoul — the 
longing  for  some  tidiuga  from  the  other 
world — tlie  straining'eye  eager  to  know 
what  is  after  death.  Seeundly,  the  in- 
itinct  ef  worship.  The  soul,  in  deei> 
darkness^  it  may  be  in    utter  ignorance, 

L  jet  hears  the  far>ofT  voices  of  its  home 
iling    it    to    worship   God,    somehow, 

[aomewhere;    and    with   this   comes   the 

rdeaire  of  access,  and  yet  the  despair  of 
direct  approach  to  the  Supreme*  Third* 
ly,  the  consciousneSR  of  moral  imperfec- 
iion,  of  the  olTenae  against  conscience, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  heavenly  witness 
for  the  principle  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and 
thli  with  black  care  behind  and  the  dread 
of  the  sure  approach  of  retribtition  pur- 

>itiiiig  the  man  to  ill  at  ease  through  the 

Fswifl  ride  of  life. 

Can  the  religions  and  philosophies  of 
China  satisfy  this  threefold   hunger    as 
hrifltianity  can  ?    The  reply  is,  I  ttiink, 


not  difficult  to  ^'nmmarize,  though  ttie  investiga- 
tion ranges  from  ancient  germs  of  thought  throng li 
later  developments  and  additions.  But,  briefly, 
Confucius  admitted  that  ho  knew  »o  Utile  of 
this  life  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
about  death  and  after  death.  Agnoelic  he  was, 
humbly  and  paih^ticaUj  and  avowedly  ignorant, 
not  esteeming  that  ignoranee  a  mark  of  special  en- 
lightenment, which  is  the  delusion  of  aora©  mindi», 
but  declluitig  to  reveal  subjects  which  he  felt  to  be 
beyond  his  reach.  And  so  with  the  system  of  an- 
cestor worship  before  him  for  criticism  or  approval, 
scarcely  consistent,  perhaps,  but  not  without  prncticat 
shrewdness,  lie  indorsed  the  obaorvanees,  but 
refused  to  discuss  the  truth  which  muat  underlie  the 
reality  of  stich  observiiuce*,  namely,  Uie  separate 
eiistence  of  the  ?oul  after  death  and  its  conscioua 
apprehension  of  what  goes  on  in  the  world  it  has 
loft  *•  There  is  no  urgency  in  tliis  qtiestion,*'  l»e 
said,  waiving  the  great  subject ;  "one  day  you  will 
know  for  yonraelf."  No  urgency!  no  hunger  in  the 
soul  when  looking  forward  to  its  own  pasigage  or 
when  watching  those  most  dear  pass  into  tho  nnseen 
world!     Most  nPFuredly  ihin  great  teacher  and  lender 
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of  men  abdicates  here  his  functions,  for  it  is  precisely 
at  this  point  that  for  man,  with  the  irrepressible  in- 
stinct of  immortality,  there  is  urgency. 

But  if  Confucianism  fHils,  Buddhism,  which  may 
be  almost  called  the  religion  of  life,  must  have  some 
power,  one  would  suppose,  to  satisfy  this  hunger,  this 
passion  of  the  second  life.  With  well-nigh  audacious 
boldness  Buddhism  overleaps  death  and  imagines 
the  soul  as  surely  living  on.  Ex  stence  is  not  brought 
to  an  abrupt  close  by  death  any  more  than  the  lotus 
plant,  losing  green  leaf  and  fragrant  flower  when 
summer  is  over,  dies  when  it  dies  down.  It  is  but  a 
sleep  from  whicli  it  wakes  with  the  breath  of  spring 
and  lives  again  in  sun  and  breeze  and  fills  the  air 
with  fragrance,  and  fades  and  droops  and  sleeps  ouce 
more;  and  so  through  a  long  vista  of  change  and 
metempsychosis  and  metamorphosis,  to  sleep  and 
•  wake  and  wake  and  sleep ;  but  not  forever. 

This  change  of  births  and  deaths,  of  growth  and 
decay,  is  Buddha^s  prophecy,  if  I  may  say  so,  not  his 
promise.  His  promise  is  Nirvana.  Northern  Bud- 
dhism, with  which  I  am  specially  acquainted,  the 
Buddhism  of  Ciiina,  Thibet,  and  Japan,  is  apocryphal, 
and  not  orthodox.  Amitabha  Buddha,  the  chief 
object  of  reverence  of  this  form  of  Buddhism,  and 
substituted  in  a  sense  for  Maitreya,  the  promised 
Messiah  of  the  faith  ;  Amitabha,  whose  name  is  on 
the  lips  of  Buddhist  priest  and  devotee  in  China  n 
thousanl  times  each  day,  is  positively  unknown  to 
the  orthodox  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  of  Burma,  and  of 
Slam.  Yet  this  creed  alone  attempts  to  assuage  the 
thirst  for  immortality  and  to  satisfy  the  hunger  for 
another  life,  which  torment  the  souls  of  the  four  hun- 
dred millions  in  these  three  northeastern  lands. 
With  stolen  water  and  secret  bread  Amitabha  prom- 
ises his  followers  a  Western  heaven,  where  purest, 
sweetest,  freshest  water  flows  pellucid  over  golden 
sand,  surrounded  by  pavements  abd  pavilions  of 
precious  stones  and  jewels,  with  lotus  flowers  as 
large  as  a  carriage  wheel  floating  on  the  surface,  ex- 
haling enchanting  fragrance,  with  music  of  birds  and 
harmonious  voices  of  the  winds;  all  this  realm 
securely  fenced  in  by  sevenfold  rows  of  trees  and 
sevenfold  nets  of  silk. 

And  when  the  practical  mind  of  the  Chinese  dev- 
otee doubts  the  reality  of  this  all  too  sensuous 
picture  of  food  for  the  immortal  spirit  (which  seems 
t:)  have  been  borrowed  from  Persian  and  Mauichu'sn 
sources  eight  hundred  years  after  Buddha*s  depar- 
ture), then  northern  Buddiiism  invents  still  further 
provision  for  hope  and  fancy;  but  when  the  offer  is 
breqd  the  reality  is  a  stone.  The  life  to  come,  say 
these  unorthodox  Buddliists,  shall  be  as  this  life, 
but  much  more  abuudant,  with  more  money  for  the 
devout  believer,  more  pleasure,  higher  honor,  then 
evening  once  again  and  decay  and  death,  or  per- 
chance you  may  rise  to  the  person  of  genii  or  lohan ; 
or  perchance  you  may  sink  lower  to  the  body  of 
beast  or  bird  or  reptile.     And  most  surely  with  this 


restless  change  of  transmigration  the  sacred  passion  is 
unsatisfied,  the  hunger  gnaws  on,  the  thirst  burns  oo. 

*■*  For  men  have  hopes  which  race  the  restless  blood. 
That  after  many  changes  shall  succeed 
Life  which  Is  life  indeed.'' 

And  when  from  these  imaginative  wanderings  of 
modern  Buddhism  you  ask  at  the  fountain  head  what 
rays  of  light  this  Light  of  Asia  casts  on  the  darkness 
of  futurity,  and  what  life  whicli  shall  be  life  indeed 
he  offers  to  immortal  man,  you  are  met  by  these 
astonishing  utterances  from  tlie  great  teacher's  own 
lips,  **The  desire  of  life  is  an  ignorant  blunder/' 
And  shrinking  back  by  what  we  may  imagine  as  a 
last  irrepre^^sible  protest  of  immortality  in  his  soul, 
starting  back  from  annihilation  as  the  antithesis  to 
hfe,  he  teaches  that  life  which  is  life  indeed  is  to 
enter  the  great  deathless  state  of  Nirv&na,  which  is 
tranquil,  and  free  from  birth,  decay,  sickness,  grief. 
Ah  I  that  were  well ;  that  might  partly  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  the  soul.  But  hearken!  joy,  too,  has  fled 
that  abode  of  eternal  slumber,  it  is  free  from  the  sen- 
sation  of  joy.  "  The  fiame  is  blown  out.'  as  the  word 
Nirvana  means,  the  three-tongued  fire  of  lust,  ill-will, 
and  delusion  has  v.in'slicd.  All  evil  passions  have 
cenFed — a  glimpse  of  heaven  once  more! — but  all 
good  dcfires  are  gone  as  well.  Above  all,  the  desire 
for  separate  and  individual  conscious  existence  is 
extinct. 

And  but  one  step  further  remains  for  complete 
blessedness:  Pari  Nirvdna,  where  the  elements  and 
needs  of  bodily  existence  have  vanished  for  ever- 
more ;  and  therefore  existence  is  over,  for  Buddha 
refused  to  recognize  the  existence  of  soul  apart  from 
body.  And  '*we  who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  groan  witliin  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adop* 
tion,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body"  (Rom.  8.  23). 
Surely  the  sacred  passion  of  tlie  secoud  life  is  in* 
suited,  outraged,  scouted  by  such  a  creed  as  orthodox 
Buddiiism — that  life  is  death  indeed.  It  is  but  faint 
praise  whicli  a  recent  writer  has  given  to  the  Light 
of  the  world  tliat  he 

**  Brings  hljfh  Nirvfina  nearer  hope 
Easier  and  plainer.*' 

Life  and  immortality,  fullness  of  joy  tlicre  where  sor- 
row and  sin  cannot  enter  in  ;  such  a  hope  brought  to 
light,  brought  out  of  the  twilight  of  imagination  into 
the  sunshine  of  certainty  by  the  Gospel,  deserves 
some  higher,  nobler  name  than  Nirvana.  And 
amid  the  high  soarings  and  the  deep  probings  of  this 
great  system ;  amid  the  fascination  of  Buddha's  re- 
forms and  great  renunciation  ;  amid  tlie  glamour  of 
asceticism  and  placidity,  it  is  not  hard,  I  think,  to 
formulate  this  grave  cliarge.  And  yet  I  would  direct 
■the  charge  more  against  the  modern  sopliists  who 
recommend  these  religions  for  the  comfort  and  satis- 
factiou  of  mankind  than  against  those  ancient  seekers 
after  truth — Confucius,  Buddha,  Laotsii — credited 
with  many  sayings  which   tliey  never  uttered,  and 
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unable  to  ride  from  the  grave  and  explain  their 
guesses  at  truth. 

The  charge  nevertheless  remains,  and  it  is  this : 
the  human  race  is  dying  from  hunger ;  the  famine  is 
€ore  in  the  land.  Man  longs  for  tidings  beyond  the 
fP'ave  and  desires  to  find  tlie  way  inlo  that  silent 
land.  Buddhism  replies  by  assuring  the  hungry  that 
the  gnawing  pain  will  last,  with  many  variations  of 
intensity  and  with  many  mocking  semblances  of 
satiety,  till  life  for  which  he  longs  is  merged,and  lost 
in  that  which,  if  it  is  not  death,  most,  surely  la  not 
life.  Are  not  Carlyle's  words  about  agnostic  doc- 
trines true  uf  this  Buddhistic  faith  which  has  caused 
«o  great  a  craze  in  the  New  World  as  well  as  the  Old, 
'*  the  teaciihig  appears  to  be  fine  flour,  from  which 
you  might  expect  the  most  excellent  bread,  but  when 
you  come  lo  feed  upon  it  you  find  it  is  powdered 
glass?" 

And  Taoism,  the  religion  of  the  way,  which  might 
be  expected  to  satisfy  the  yearning  for  immortality 
«nd  for  true  life  to  come,  promises  in  orthodox  teach- 
ing absorption  into  nature  as  life  which  shall  be  life 
indeed ;  or,  in  popular  teaching,  adapted,  as  modem 
ieacheri  hope,  to  the  wants  of  men  and  largely 
imitating  the  rival  creed  of  Buddhism,  Taoism  makes 
the  unseen  world  hideous  by  the  fancied  terrors  of 
necromantic  and  geomantic  science.  The  repose  of 
the  dead  depends  on  the  minute  care  of  the  living 
over  tomb,  and  sacrifice,  and  aspect,  and  astral  sign. 
The  freedom  of  the  living  from  sickness,  accident, 
«nd  disaster  depends  on  the  temper  of  the  dead,  and 
fear  alone  holds  a  lurid  torch  to  light  the  dark  un- 
derworld. I  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  as  to  this  first 
eymptom  of  hunger  in  the  soul  of  man,  the  desire 
for  some  knowledge  of  what  is  after  death  and  the 
search  for  some  safe  patliway  to  a  bettor  land,  the 
famine  is  untouched  by  Oonluciauism,  Buddhism,  and 
Taoism.  And  the  words  preceding  my  text  are 
true  of  all  tiie.se  religions,  they  bring  down  the 
<3hinese  nation  "  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

Then,  secondly,  and  more  briefly  with  reference  to 
the  upward  turning  Godward  of  the  mind  of  man, 
the  hunger  and  thirst  for  worship  of  the  Supreme. 
Observe  tliat  Confucius,  thougii  in  no  sense  an  atheist, 
was  also  scarcely  a  deist.  He  preferred  to  speak 
about  heaven,  an  impersonal  term,  though  possibly 
with  a  persuasion  that  a  person  reigned  there. 

*'0  vast  and  distant  heaven,  who  may  be  called 
•our  Father,"  is  the  language  of  a  Chinese  odd 
Ancient  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  and  handed  down 
with  reverence  by  him.  But  the  use  of  the  term 
heaven  for  Grod  by  Confucius  seems  to  have  led 
his  great  commentator,  Choo-he,  writing  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  later,  to  speak  almost  exclusively  of  the 
impersonal  heaven  and  not  of  the  personal  God. 

And  neither  the  impersonal  heaven,  nor  the 
liigher  and  nobler  term  for  God,  Shang-ti,  which  Con- 
fucius used  only  once  himself,  but  which  fills  the 
flAcred  books  which  he  loved ;  nor  yet  the  third  term 


fur  God,  Shen,  could  satibfy  the  hunger  of  the  souL 
Too  high  or  too  low.  Shang-ti,  or  heaven,  so  lofty 
thht  the  common  people  could  not  venture  near,  and 
the  emperor  as  the  son  of  heaven  must  worship 
for  his  people.  Shen,  though  sometimes  soaring 
high  and  clothed  with  noble  attributes,  yet  identified 
so  often  with  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant 
objects  of  worship.  And  Confucius  the  meanwhile, 
when  pressed  for  clearer  teaching,  avowedly  and 
designedly  omitted  spiritual  beings  from  the  subject 
of  his  inching,  as  beyond  his  knowledge  and  out- 
side his  reach. 

Buddhism,  perhaps,  least  of  all  satisfies  the  hunger 
and  thirst  of  the  soul  after  God.  Pursued  by  the 
irony  of  his  fate,  as  Sir  Monier  Williams  describes 
ir,  Buddha  is  worshiped  in  ten  thousand  shrines 
daily  as  God.  But  that  is  not  Buddhism.  Not  atheistk;, 
indeed,  for  he  incorporated  some  of  the  Brahman 
deities  into  his  system;  not  atheistic,  though  the 
gods  with  whom  he  was  chiefiy  acquainted  might 
have  made  him  such ;  Buddha  was  yet  a  practical 
atheist,  and  starved  thus  the  famine-stricken  world. 
Buddha  leaves  the  gods  far  below  and  far  behind  in 
his  ideal  upward  soaring  for  the  human  spirit 
With  a  glimpse,  and  sometimes  a  glorious  glimpse,  of 
man's  high  original  and  high  destiny,  he  yet  degrades 
and  defiles  and  deludes  the  soul  of  man  by  promising 
strength  to  rise  on  stepping-stones  not  Godward 
but  self* ward;  not  *'  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee,"  where 
alone  any  hungry  soul  can  be  satisfied ;  but  nearer 
to  self-salvation ;  nearer  to  self-independence ;  athirst 
not  for  God.  the  living  God,  but  for  self,  the  decay- 
ing, vanishing  self;  nearer  the  Buddhist  soars  to  the 
elimination  of  self  from  the  trammels  of  earth,  and 
sensation,  and  matter,  and  of  the  touch  and  infiuetice 
of  God  or  men  ;  and  then  as  the  topmost  summit  of 
bliss  he  ofi^ers  not  the  deification  of  that  exalted  self, 
but  its  disappearance  in  eternal,  formless  sleep. 

The  true  Buddhist  prayer  as  enunciated  once  by  a 
Buddhist  priest  in  Ceylon  is  "  prayer  for  nothing  to 
nobody."  I  know  that  this  is  not  popular  Buddhism. 
I  know  how  the  temples  which  crowned  the  plains  and 
hills  of  the  China  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are 
full  of  images  to  which  they  f><Ter  divine  worship. 
I  know  also  that  in  the  popular  story  of  Buddha's 
life,  who  yet  died  B.  C.  273  at  the  latest,  almost 
every  event  in  our  Lord's  life  except  the  crucifixion 
is  ascribed  to  Buddha.  But  I  know  further  that 
that  is  an  abject  imitation,  and  in  no  sense  an 
origination  of  Christianity,  and  that  seven  hundred 
yearsat  least  elapsed  after  Buddha'sdeath  before  these 
events  were  written  into  his  legendary  life  learned 
probably  by  Thibetan  monks  from  Nestorian  teachers; 
and  tlie  additions,  and  the  glosses,  and  the  adultera- 
tions in  the  creed  prove  surely  the  insufficiency  of 
orthodox  Buddhism  to  appease  the  famine  so  sore  in 
the  land. 

Taoism  has  its  pantheon.  It  adopts  the  ancient 
word  Shang-ti  for  all  the  gods  of  its  many-chambered 
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heavens;  but  it  cannot  satisfy  innn*8  craving  for  the 
Supreme,  and  the  longing  desire  to  venture  near  to 
God,  to  give  the  Chinese  devotee  a  sepnrato  deity 
for  war,  for  agriculture,  for  wealth,  for  the  doorstep, 
and  for  the  kitchen.  It  may  be  true  indeed  that 
man,  fearing  to  approach  God  abruptly,  and  hunger- 
ing with  a  true  instinct  for  some  '*  daysman  between 
roan  aud  God,"  invested  these  inferior  deities  with 
such  an  idea  and  with  such  an  office;  but  worship 
stops  with  them  now  in  perpetuity,  and  soars  no 
tiigher,  though  the  longing  may  soar  far  higher;  aud 
this  does  but  intensify  the  hunger  and  aggravate 
the  famine;  till  with  Jesus  Christ  the  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  tiie  Mediator  is  one  in 
nature,  glory,  and  majesty  with  the  Supreme ;  wor- 
ship cannot  wander  there ;  he  suflered  for  us  once, 
the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  "to  bring  us 
unto  God." 

Tlien  once  more,  and  in  but  a  word,  what  can 
Confucianism,  Bnddhi?m,  and  Taoifm  do  for  the 
souls  of  men  distressed  with  the  sense  of  sin,  aud 
longing  as  with  hunger  aud  tliirst  for  pardon  and 
salvation?  Can  they  bring  on  that  miracle  of  the 
Gospel, 

**  The  memory  like  a  cloudless  air. 
The  conacleuce  as  a  sea  at  rest?  " 

Confucius  assures  us  that  he  never  had  met  with  a 
perfect  man,  never  witii  one  who  loved  virtue  so 
well  as  he  loves  sensual  pleasure.  And  then  he  adds 
the  despairing  opinion  that  the  man  who  sins  against 
heaven  has  no  place  wherein  to  pray ;  no  posture, 
no  position,  no  aspect  by  whicli  he  can  draw  near 
and  crave  the  pardon  of  offended  heaven.  Is  this, 
then,  the  Chinese  master*s  meanicg  ?  And  the  Chi- 
neite,  conscious  of  sin  against  high  heaven,  turn  away 
unfed  from  their  greatest  teacher. 

Buddhism,  with  no  supreme  God  and  no  conscious 
future  for  the  sou),  finds  it  hard  to  deal  with  the 
g^at  mystery  and  siilemn  reality  of  sin.  Can 
morality  be  divorced  from  religion  ?  Can  the  mora^ 
instinct  in  man  owe  any  other  source  but  the  morul 
Maker  and  Governor  and  Judge  of  all  ?  Yes!  says 
Buddlia,  with  a  high-toned  morality;  and  a  hell 
heated  yet  eightfold  in  intensity,  as  is  to  mnke  up 
for  tlie  absence  of  God.  But  for  pardon  and  peace 
and  renewal  and  the  power  to  do  good  Buddha 
makes  no  sign,  and  the  famine  remains  sore  in  the 
land. 

Sin  to  the  Taoist,  though  a  reality,  is  distorted 
and  confused  by  the  speculations  as  distinguished 
from  the  moral  code  of  the  ancient  founder  of  the 
creed.  Solemn  aud  profound  thinker  as  he  was, 
Laotsu  was  too  profound  for  the  deliberate  past,  too 
slow  for  the  restless,  rushing  present  Human 
nature,  he  taught,  was  originally  good ;  and  men 
wrought  good  without  law.  Let  men  do  so  once 
more.  Virtue  and  vice  were  originally  unknown 
terms ;  good  was  the  mere  result  of  ezlHtence.  And 
the  introduction  of  definitions  and  injunctions  such 


as  humanity,  equity  filial  p'ety,  and  integrity 
marked  the  downward  grade  in  human  natnre.  Law 
is  ik>t  evil :  but  the  best  and  most  rational  way  for 
man  is  to  retrace  his  steps,  to  peuetrate  once  more 
behind  law  aud  to  do  good  as  a  matter  of  course; 
*^to  conduct  affiiirs  without  feeling  the  trouble  of 
them ;  '*  to  cultivate  a  mental  stato  where  with 
emptiness  and  freedom  from  preoccupation  the  soul 
may  be  in  a  receptive  frame.  And  the  Chinese  who 
have  destroyed  ttiemselves  by  sin  and  are  burdened 
by  sin,  many  of  them  with  deep  consciousness  of 
g^iilt — the  Chinese  living  in  a  busy,  bustling  struggle 
for  existence,  witli  no  time  to  be  untroubled,  no 
time  for  pitilosophic  thought  and  callous  investiga- 
tion, and  with  the  day  of  account  drawing  ever 
nearer — turn  away  unfed  from  this  ancient  teacher. 
— Chinese  M(f8»enger. 


Oriental  OriticiBmB  and  Strio'ureB  at  the  Fadia* 
ment  of  Beligions. 

BY    REV.    GEORGE   P.   PENTECOST,    D.D. 

Tub  Buddhist  Dliaramapala,  in  the  very  opening  of 
the  Parliament,  treated  us  to  a  fiery  and  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  charged  Christians  with  beings 
ignorant  of  the  religious  literature  of  tlie  East,  and 
yet  presumptuous  and  prejudiced  enough  to  ait  in 
judgment  upon  a  faith  of  which  they  could  know 
nothing.  In  a  very  dramatic  passage  he  challenged 
the  menibere  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  vast  audience 
gathered  to  bear  his  address,  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  of  Buddha.  In  substance  he  cried  out : 
"  How  many  of  you  here  present  have  ever  read  the 
Bible  of  Buddha?  Show  your  hands!  Lotus  see 
how  well  qualified  you  are  to  judge  of  the  faith  of 
Buddha,"  etc.  After  repeating  the  challenge  there 
were  five  hands  uplifted.  This  meager  show  of 
hands  seemed  to  electrify  him.  He  appealed  to  tlie 
audience  to  know  if,  out  of  so  great  a  company  (say 
three  thousand)  only  five  persons  could  be  found  who 
had  read  the  writings  ascribed  to  Buddha  it  was  at 
all  competent  for  Western  people  to  paiss  any  judg- 
ment upon  tliat  faith  ? 

In  answer  to  this  I  would  only  remark  that  it  was 
a  wonder  to  me  that  so  many  as  five  were  found  who 
could  say  that  they  had  read  tlie  vast  tomes  of  litera- 
ture which  make  up  the  Buddhist  Bible.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
three  thousand  present  were  not  acquninted  with  the 
substance  of  the  teaching  of  Buddlia  or  the  under- 
lying philosophy  of  Buddhism.  The  great  mass  of 
Buddhists  and  Hindus  are  illiterate,  and  themselves 
totally  ignorai  t  of  the  writings  of  their  sages,  and 
few  of  the  priests  either  of  the  Hindu  or  Buddhist 
faith  are  familiar  witH  their  writings.  The  further 
fact  is,  that  though  many  of  the  young  priests  are 
required  to  read  certain  portions  of  their  sacred 
books,  and  memorize  them  so  that  they  can  recite 
many  passages  off  by  rote,  few  of  these,  though  so 
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well  drilled  in  the  letter,  have  any  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing. I  have  myself  talked  with  many  Brahman  and 
Buddhist  priests  concerning  their  Scriptures,  asking 
them  to  translate  to  me  or  explain  to  me  what  the 
meaning  was  of  that  which  they  were  reciting. 
Almost  invariably  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  passage 
from  the  writings  of  Buddha  or  one  of  the  Vedas. 
They  did  not  know  Uie  meaningyit  was  incapable  of 
translation ;  and  the  merit  lay,  not  in  tlie  under- 
standing, but  simply  in  the  recitation  of  the  words. 

More  than  one  educated  Brahman  has  told  me  that 
the  Hindu  is  vastly  indebted  to  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary for  a  knowledge  of  his  own  religious  faith, 
especially  in  so  far  as  a  literary  knowledge  of  it  is 
concerned.  Until  the  Cliristian  missionary  inaugu- 
rated educational  methods,  and  searched  out  and 
translated  the  lost  and  buried  literature  of  the  East, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  even  the  Brahmana 
themselves,  were  sunken  in  the  deepest  and  darkest 
superstitions  of  their  idol  worship,  knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  the  teachings  of  their  ancient  philosophers 
and  religious  sages. 

The  Crimes  of  Christianity. 

It  was  the  monk  Vivakanadra  who  arraigned 
Christianity  for.  its  crimes,  for  it^.  vice,  and  immo- 
raUties ;  who  professed  horror  at  the  violence,  blood- 
shed, and  general  wickedness  of  the  propagators  of 
the  Gospel ;  who  charged  them  with  coming  with  a 
sword  in  one  hand  to  kill  and  destroy,  and  a  Bible  in 
the  other  to  convert  the  mild  and  gentle,  the  pure 
and  spotless  Hindus  to  the  gross,  carnal,  and 
drunken  habits  of  the  Christians.  The  acts  of  so- 
called  Christian  governments,  in  their  war  of  con- 
quest against  the  gentle  Orientals;  their  iuhufnanity 
in  forcing  opium  and  alcoholic  liquors  upon  an  un- 
willing and  innocent  people;  the  battle,  war,  and 
spoil  waged  by  Western  nations,  were  all  charged 
upon  Christianity.  The  drunkenness,  immorality, 
and  violence  visible  and  open  to  view  in  Western 
Christian  lands  were  all  alleged  to  be  a  part  and 
parcel  of  Christianity  and  a  direct  result  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ 

What  is  to  be  said  to  all  this  ? 

First.  That  the  unrighteous  acts  of  government 
are  in  no  sense  a  product  of  Christianity.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  Christian  government,  in  the  sense 
that  the  State  is  directed  and  its  actions  authorized 
by  the  Church  of  Christ.  Every  war  of  conquest, 
every  oppressive  act  of  government,  every  iniquity, 
such  as  the  opium  trade,  the  liquor  traffic,  the  legali- 
zation of  vice,  and  such  like  things,  are  the  objects 
of  sternest  protes>t  by  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all 
lands.  These  are  not  only  acts  outside  the  pale  of 
Christianity,  but  nets  committed  in  the  face  of  Chris- 
tian protest.  What  Christian  missionary  ever  went 
forth  to  heathen  lands  to  conquer  the  people  to  the 
Christian  faith  by  the  help  of  the  sword  or  any  other 
carnal  weapon?    What  Christian  missionary   ever 


enforced  either  tiie  opium  or  tlie  liquor  traffic?* 
What  Christian  mi9sionnry  was  ever  tolerated  by 
any  missionary  society  if  he  himself  were  a  drunkard, 
an  opium  eater,  an  unclean  person,  or  one  who  did 
any  violence  to  the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent  with, 
a  message  of  Christ  ? 

Second.  The  dninkenness,  the  violence,  the  im- 
moralities, the  degradation  seen  in  the  cities  and 
countries  called  Christian,  are  all  outside  Christianity, 
and  are  the  sins  and  crimes  against  which  the  whole- 
Christian  ministry  lifts  its  voice  in  the  name  of  God 
and  Christ.  The  victims  of  these  sins  are  they  to- 
wliom  the  gospel  of  forgiveness,  regeneration,  and 
sanctification  are  directed.  As  well  charge  upon  the- 
medical  profession  responsibility  for  small  pox,  cholera,, 
yellow  fever,  and  leprosy  as  to  charge  these  worst 
works  of  the  flesh  upon  the  Gospel  of  the  Christ,  who- 
came  to  seek  and  save  men  from  their  sins. 

Moreover,  these  oriental  friends  seem  to  have  en- 
tirely overlooked  a  fact  which,  according  to  their 
systems,  they  can  hardly  understand:  that  Chris- 
tianity stands  jn  the  individuality  of  faith,  and  not 
in  national  and  race  communities.  Christianity  is  a 
selective  and  elective  system.  A  man  is  not  a  Chris^ 
tian  because  he  is  born  in  a  country  where  Chris- 
tianity is  the  dominant  faith.  All  men  are  boru 
sinners,  and  if  one  becomes  a  Christian  he  becomes- 
80  as  a  matter  of  personal  conviction  and  choice. 
Tbe  nonbelieving  and  non-Christ-confessing  and> 
Christ-Hving  man  is  as  much  outside  the  pale  of 
Christianity  as  any  man  bom  in  heathendom.  Oiv 
the  other  hand,  a  man  bom  of  Hindu,  Buddhist,  or 
Mohammedan  parents  and  inducted  into  the  rites  of 
these  faiths,  is  Hindu,  Buddhist,  or  Mohammedan, 
whatever  his  life  or  character  may  be.  The  answer 
to  this  is,  that  there  are  good  Hindus  and  bad 
Hindus.  It  is  not  so  with  Christianity.  There  may 
be  good  and  better  Christians,  but  there  are  no  bad 
Christians.  No  drunkard,  no  liar,  no  whoremonger,, 
no  thief,  no  murderer,  can  be  at  the  same  time  a 
Christian.  So  that  the  criticism  of  the  Orieutals- 
upon  the  wickedness  of  wicked  people  in  Christian 
countries  falls  to  the  ground. — The  Christian. 


New  Zealand  and  Ohiistianity. 

It  was  in  1808  that  the  flrst  evangelical  effort  wa» 
made  to  reach  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.  In  that 
year  Samuel  Marsden,  chaplain  to  the  convict  settle- 
ment at  Paramatta,  in  New  South  Wales,  visited 
England  and  persuaded  the  C.  M.  S.  Committee  to 
pend  out  two  or  three  lay  missionaries  under  his- 
charge.  He  had  himself  never  visited  the  islands, 
but  had  seeif«  some  Maoris  on  the  mainland  of 
Australia. 

He  sailed  back  to  his  convicts  in  1809,  with  the- 
lay  agents.  But,  arrived  in  Sydney,  he  could  get 
them  no  further  for  more  than  four  years.  No  ship' 
could  be  induced  to  go  to  New  Zealand,  for  terror  of 
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the  Maori  caotiibatiif  wlio  had  kiU«d  and  eaieQ  tbe 
crew  ai  the  ship  wrecked  Botjd. 

At  last,  io  tS14|  Mr.  Marsden  bought  &  small  «tivp, 
managed  to  collect  &  crew,  and  suited  for  the  dreaded 
chores.  At  the  close  of  the  year  ho  settled  his  band 
of  laj  mlfi^ioaariea  near  the  north  end  of  North 
Islaud.  About  1S37  the  mflueoce  orChnaiianit3r  had 
60  far  civilized  the  natives  thtit  the  coinitrj  was  safe 
for  ^etilera,  and  Eogllah  colotilgts  came  pouring  in. 

Seven  ticnes  did  the  zealous  chaplain  of  Prtramntta 
take  tlie  voyage  to  New  Zealand  to  eec  the  misAioii, 
oot  to  a  handsome,  well-appointed  steamer  of  the 
present  day,  but  to  a  smaH  Bailing  ve.ssul.  In  1836 
ho  made  his  hiat  voyage,  and  foimd  that  lar|;e  num- 
tera  of  the  Maoris  bad  been  baptized. 

The  first  biahop  of  the  islaoda  was  cooaecmted  in 
l$4t»  in  the  person  of  the  groAt  Bishop  ScIwjik  He 
was  the  first  and  only  one  of  the  tUle,  for  the  conntry 
was  afterward  divided  into  fix  dioceaos,  three  in  tlio 
North  Ititatid,  Anckland^  Waiapn,  and  Wellington; 
And  three  in  the  Middle  Island,  Kolson^  CbristchurcU, 
and  Diinedin. 

Unfortunately,  the  advance  of  civilization  always 
menns  the  decline  of  native,  savage,  or  aemlaavage 
raoea.  New  Zealand  ha«  now  a  white  x^opulaiton  of 
600,000r  while  the  Maori  race  has  dwindled  to  about 
38,00a  Of  these  about  28,000  are  Christian,  and 
(ti«  r«8t  aemiheathen.  These  aemih^athen  are 
deioendanta  partly  of    those  wlio  never  embrhcod 


Chriatianity,  and  partly  of  llioae  who  apoataiii 
at  the  time  of  tiie  bitter  wars  between  the  £a 
gUab  aettlers  and  the  nativoa  about  land.    Moa 
of  them  are  adherents  of  diaaflected  cliiefs  like  ' 
Whiti   and   Te  Kooti,   but   some  of  them   hav 
lately  joined  the  Mormons,    They  mostly  liYe 
ilicir  own  landa  in  tbe  heart  of  the  North  Island* 


MethodiBt  Epkcopal  Mkeions  in  Ohili. 

BY   REV.    L    Ih   LA  ¥£TBJi. 

Thr  oountrioa  of  South  America  are  BomaQ 
Catiiolic,  where  all    the  nomenelaturo  of  Ghrii 
tisnity  is  more  familiar  to  the  people  than  in  any 
Protestant  country.     The  streets  are  frequ©ntl| 
named  after  aainta  and  apostles;    sacred  name4| 
are  attached  to  battalions  of  tlie  army,   polic 
squads,  notion  stores,  drinking  saloons^  and  pavral 
ahopB.     New  stores  and  warehouses  are  baptized! 
lo  insure  good  business.     The  fishermen  take  out 
the  image  of  their  patron  saint  and  have  a  great 
feast  in  the  bay  blessing  the  fiali.     Tbe  miners 
gather  by  thousands  and  danoe  for  days  around 
the  gnudy  imhge  of  the  virgin  Faint  who  enriches 
them.     The  armies  of  the  contending  nalioos  in- 
voke their  own  patron  name  of  the  same   Holy 
Virgin.     Baptism^  marringe,  and  burial  have  tlie 
tacred  services  of  the  Church.     The  Bible  is  a 
prohibited  boiok.     Lying  is  universal     One  out  o{ 
five  can  read  or  write.     Half  the  births  are  illegitt* 
mato,and  human  life  among  the  ignorant  has  aoarce- 
ly  any  snorodness.     For   three  hundred  and   fifty 
ye«tra  Rome  has  held  almost  undisputed  sway,  and 
Pcotestantism   is  known   to   but   few,  cicept  as  an 
awful  and  damning  heresy,  to  be  stamped  out  with 
unrelenting  cruelty.     Tlje  Protectant   missionary  is 
called  the  deviK  and  is  represented  from  the  facred 
pulpit  as  a  devouring  cannibal.     Of  all    the  nations 
of  the  west  coast  Chili  is  the  most  civilized  and  proi^^ 
gressive. 

When,  in  1878,  William  Tnylor  and  those  whom  he 
BCMt  to  the  field  began  to  study  the  tremendous 
problem  of  liringiog  these  nations  to  the  knowledtte 
of  the  Goepel  as  it  is  in  Je.sus,  and  planting  Metho- 
dism here  on  a  firm  and  immovable  basis,  ihey  found 
many  and  all  but  insuperable  difKcultiea  in  the  wa^tf 

Two  vital  condiiions  for  carrying  on  misaiona 
work  wore  all  but  wholly  lacking. 

\,  The  authoritiea  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  thgrj 
Church  were  so  indiflfereut  to  South  America 
ilie  work  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  only  work"^ 
of  our  Church  on  the  continent,  although  it  had  been 
maintained  for  forty-two  years,  was  only  receivinf^ 
the    mero   pittance  of    $8,604.82,  or  less  than  thr 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  tho  appropriations  to  foreig^J 
mlsatons,  wliile  far-away  Japan  was  receiving  ooarlf  | 
twice  as  much.     There   was   no   prombo  of   Isetle 
things  for  that  country,  and  surely  none  for  iho  otberJ 
nations  quite  as  large  and  needy. 
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2.  The  barriers,  prejudices^  and  falsehoods  with 
which  Rome  had  encircled  her  people  in  the  tield 
fnade  them  all  but  inaccessible.  The  preacher  could 
not  find  entrance  to  the  homes,  and  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  a  Protestant  place  of  worship  meant  ex- 
communication. The  Presbvterians  had  been  work- 
ing for  a  score  of  years,  with  heavy  expenditure, 
and  had  achieved  little  success.  But  the  enlighten- 
ing power  of  the  Bible  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  and 
the  printed  page  carried  the  trutii  where  the  mis- 
eionary  would  have  been  stoned. 

To  do  work  here  we  must  first  find  support  and 
then  find  access  to  the  people.  We  must  get  our 
living  and  roust  make  Protestantism  felt  as  a  power 
for  good.  To  secure  the  first  Mr.  Taylor  undertook 
to  awaken  ao  interest  in  the  Church  outside  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  80  as  to  induce  men  and  women 
to  give  themselves  to  the  work,  and  to  secure  means 
enough  to  form  a  working  capital  for  the  laborers 
who  should  be  sent.  Funds  were  solicited  to  pay 
passage  and  to  provide  suitable  chapels  and  parson- 
ages, scboolhonses  and  apparatus,  but  not  a  dollar 
for  palaries. 

To  make  Protestantism  known  as  an  elevating 
and  holy  power  we  undertook  to  gather  the  foreign 
Protestant  element  on  the  coast  into  churches,  that 
they  might  be  saved  from  the  siuful  lives  into  which 
80  many  of  them  had  fallen,  greatly  to  the  shame  of 
Protestantism,  and  to  organize  schools  in  which  we 
might  show  to  the  children,  and  through  them  to 
their  parents,  the  nobility  of  true  Christian  lives, 
and  teach  them  the  simple  truth  as  it  is  in  'Christ. 

The  success  of  the  work  in  the  field  depends  upon 
the  extent  of  the  interest  awakened  in  the  Church  at 
home.  As  contrary  inttuences  have  been  ui  work  in 
the  Church,  the  demands  of  the  field  have  not  been 
half  met,  and  consequently  the  work  to-day  is  nut 
the  mighty  work  of  Methodism  it  would  have  been 
had  the  Church  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
more  generously.  We  have  incidentally  aroused  the 
Missionary  Society  to  someihing  like  a  realiziiiion  of 
its  obligation  to  this  continent,  and  the  last  annual 
appropriation  to  the  Argentine  Mission  is  six  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  year  before  our  work  was  be- 
gun, and  probably  twice  as  great  as  it  would  have 
been  had  not  the  attention  of  the  Ciiurch  been  called 
to  the  field  of  the  Taylor  work. 

Instead  of  having  chapel  and  school  buildings  of 
our  own  all  these  years  we  havo  had  to  do  much  of 
our  work  in  rented  buildings,  illy  adapted  to  our 
needs,  and  have  spent  from  our  earnings  for  rents, 
furniture,  and  school  apparatus  a  hundrtrd  thousand 
dollars,  gold,  which  ought  to  have  been  and  would 
have  been  used  for  direct  Gospel  work  had  these 
needs  been  provided  for  at  home  as  our  plan  contem- 
plates. 

What  have  we  accomplished?  Wo  have  40  Amer- 
ican and  12  other  workers,  in  all  52,  giving  their 
whole  time  to  the  work  and  receiving  their  support 


from  it,  and  many  others  engaged  part  of  the  time. 
We  have  three  Kngli^th  congregations,  supporting 
their  pastors ;  we  have  two  American  and  one  Span- 
ish preacher,  with  Spanish  churches  and  Sunday 
schools,  and  150  members  and  probationers,  and  511 
Suuday-school  scholars.  We  have  five  boarding 
schoiils  and  two  day  schools,  with  150  boarders  and 
800  scholars;  and  with  allied  schools,  to  which  we 
give  more  or  less  work  and  help,  we  have  no  less  than 
one  thousand  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young 
women,  under  our  training.  We  have  five  school 
buildings  and  two  churches,  with  parsonages,  worth 
$200,000,  gold.  Our  printing  office  sends  out  mil- 
lions of  pages  of  tracts  and  thousands  of  school  and 
religious  books,  besides  a  temperance  periodical. 

Through  the  influence  of  our  work,  more  than  any 
other  in  Santiago,  an  important  temperance  work  has 
grown  up,  in  which  the  President  of  the  Republic 
takes  an  interest  and  contributes  to  support.  Im- 
portant temperance  legislation  has  been  enacted, 
largely  helped  on  by  the  influence  the  temperance 
work  exerts.  Our  orphanage  is  caring  for  and  train- 
ing boys  and  girls  who  will  come  forth  with  all 
the  Christian  education  such  an  institution  can  give 
anywhere. 

Only  heroes,  »vorthy  to  stand  by  the  noblest  the 
Church  has  ever  had,  would  have  persisted  in  the 
face  of  the  toil  and  privations  which  the  work  re- 
.  quired  to  make  it  successful.  But  an  unfailing  faith 
in  the  purpose  of  God  to  give  these  nations  to  his 
beloved  Son  for  a  possession  and  a  loyal  inheritance 
has  sustained  them  thus  far.  Some,  faint  hearted, 
have  deserted  the  ranks,  aud  other  valiant  ones  have 
fallen  at  the  front  or  retired  from  failing  health. 
Through  war  and  revolution,  financial  panic  and  epi- 
demics, persecution  in  tlio  field  «nd  misrepresenta- 
tions at  home,  they  have  kept  their  way,  wholly  and 
solely  because  of  their  heroic  devotion  to  God*s  call 
to  duty  and  their  faith  in  Meihodisro. 

Bishop  Newman  speaks  of  Santiago  College  in  this 
way:  "  I  his  is  a  Christian  school,  not  Protestant 
as  against  Romanism,  not  Methodist  as  denomina- 
tionally distinctive,  not  evangelistic  in  the  revival 
sense,  but  purely  and  simply  a  secular  school." 

It  seems  odd  to  begin  the  sentence  with  •'  A 
Christian  school  *'  and  close  it  with  "  Purely  and 
simply  a  secular  school."  To  most  people  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  a  Christian  school  and  a 
secular  school.  Bishop  Newman  did  not  know  that 
in  the  drawer  alx)ve,  where  ho  may  have  been  writ- 
ing', were  anonymous  warnings  that  our  heretical 
Protestant  school  would  be  burned  down.  Almost 
sitfcesslul  attempts  made  last  week  to  bum  the  build- 
ing where  we  have  our  Spanish  work  in  Concepcion 
make  these  warnings  more  eloquent  than  they  were 
before.  He  did  not  know  hardly  a  week  passes  that 
parents  do  not  come  to  us  beseeching  us  to  introduce 
the  Catholic  Catechism,  if  only  on  Saturdays,  when 
but  few  would  come,  so  that  they  can  say  the  school 
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is  not  Protestant,  and  so  send  tboir  children.  Such 
a  concession  would  give  us  forty  t^iousand  dollars 
additional  income. 

If  we  have  only  a  secular  school  why  this  Tear  on 
the  part  of  the  devotees  of  Rome  ?  Why  this  hesi- 
tation on  our  part  ?  Not  a  few  children  are  brought 
to  us  that  they  may  be  taught  Protestantism.  We 
are  Methodists,  loving  our  Church  and  doctrines  and 
life.  We  are  laboring  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Icing- 
dom  of  Christ  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of 
the  Church  we  love.  Are  we  foolish  enough  to 
think  we  can  build  up  Methodism  by  carrying  on  a 
secular  school  ? 

As  Presiding  Klder  of  tlie  ChiH  District  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Taylor  Mission  it  has  been  my  duty, 
as  well  as  my  constant  endeavor,  to  develop  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  evangelistic  work ;  and  nil  the 
Spanish  work  we  have,  except  that  of  Iquiquc,  is 
due  to  the  measures  I  have  set  on  foot  or  sustained. 
Does  owr  good  bishop  wi^h  to  represent  to  the 
Church  that  the  college  of  which  I  have  been  presi- 
dent for  ten  years,  and  to  which  so  largely  I  have 
given  the  character  it  possepse;),  forms  no  part  of  the 
evangelistic  work  of  this  mission,  the  direction  of 
which  has  been  committed  to  my  hands?  Santiago 
College  is  not  a  church,  and  was  not  intended  to  be, 
but  it  is  a  greater  power  for  Protestantism  tlian  any 
<church  on  this  coast. 

Bishop  Newman  did  not  know  that  the  priests 
have  gone  from  house  to  house  with  pleadings  and 
threats  to  get  our  children  away  from  us.  By  every 
device  known  to  Jesuitism,  misrepresenting  us, 
magnifying  every  possible  accident  or  other  occur- 
rence in  the  school  that  could  be  turned  against  us, 
they  succeeded  in  taking  a  few  away  and  keeping 
many  more  from  coming.  The  bishop  did  not  know 
that  they  use  their  press  and  the  pulpit  to  warn 
against  us  as  a  Protestant  school,  or  he  would  not 
say  we  are  not  such.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  one  of 
their  missionaries  in  the  "conferences''  he  gave  in  San 
Augiistin,  a  church  on  tills  same  street,  a  few  squares 
above  us,  where  it  is  said  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred fathers  of  families  were  present,  gave  the  most 
solemn  warning  against  us  and  pleaded  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  conservative  party,  that  when  it  came 
into  power  these  schools  might  be  closed. 

The  bishop  did  not  know  that  nearly  a  half  dozen 
new  Catholic  schools  had  been  started  in  Santiago 
since  ours  began,  to  counteract  our  influence;  that 
every  nun's  school  in  ihc  city  had  been  compelled 
to  improve  its  course  of  study  and  set  u  better  table  ; 
that  a  large  Catholic  school  with  ma^rninccnt  build- 
ings had  been  established  with  American  teachers 
and  American  text- books,' to  take  our  girls  from  us. 
He  did  not  know  that  our  patronage  is  entirely  from 
the  liberal  class  in  politics,  and  that  foremost  men  in 
tlie  nation  have  said  to  us,  '*  Our  interest  in  your 
school  is  because  it  is  helping  us  to  break  the  power 
of  the  Catholic  Church." 


The  bishop  did  not  know  that  the  Presbytcriao 
miuisters  hud  said  to  us,  *'  Throughout  the  oountrj 
where  we  go  on  our  mission  tours  the  people  say  to 
U9,  '  You  hare  a  splendid  Protestant  girls*  school  at 
Santiago.' ''  The  bishop  did  not  know,  or  had  for- 
gotten, the  work  our  graduates  and  others  educated 
by  us  are  doing  in  schools  and  homes.  Since  he  waa 
here  two  graduates  and  four  undergraduates  have 
renounced  Romanism.  Next  Sabbath  another  of  our 
graduates,  rnised  a  Catholic,  is  to  be  received  into 
the  Protestant  Church  here.  Her  sister,  in  a 
Catholic  family,  is  standing  faithful  to  teachings  she 
here  received. 

The  bishop  did  not  comprehend,  it  seems,  that  the 
very  presence  of  this  school  in  Santiago,  the  best 
ladies'  school  in  all  the  continent  Qf  South  America, 
and  the  very  fact  that  a  Protestant  school  of  three 
hundred  scholirs  can  be  maintained  without  support 
from  home,  but  by  the  people  themselves  who  wish 
to  have  it,  is  the  most  powerful  Protes:ant  Influence 
now  exerted  on  this  coast. 
*  That  the  interest  felt  by  the  Church  in  mission 
work  in  South  America  is  very  much  greater  than 
formerly  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  if  the  time  haa 
come  when  the  Methodist  Church,  to  which  all  the 
work  in  the  mission  belongs,  and  for  which  it  baa 
been  built  up,  deems  it  wisest  to  carry  it  on  under 
one  soc.ety  instead  of  two,  it  is  not  for  us  who  are 
in  the  field  to  block  the  way. — Divine  Life, 
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Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  Cingalese  New- 
Year  at  all,  though  in  South  Ceylon  it  is  commonly 
known  as  such.  Its  proper  name  is  Saka  wamsayOy. 
"the  year  of  Saka,"  a  title  given  to  an  Indian  prince 
and  astrologer,  from  the  commencement  of  whose 
reign  this  era  is  reckoned,  and  it  therefore  belongs  to- 
the  Hindus  rather  than  to  the  Cingalese.  But  in 
ancient  times,  when  in  religious  and  scientific  mat- 
ters Ceylon  was  more  intimately  connected  with 
India  th^i  at  present,  the  Cingalese  adopted  it;  and 
still  they  celebrate  the  advent  of  Saka's  year  with  a» 
much  rejo'cing  as  if  he  and  it  were  their  ov\  n. 

New  Year's  Day  falls  on  April  12,  which  has  been 
made  by  the  government  of  Ceylon  a  public  holiday. 
The  present  year  is  said  to  be  the  1814th  of  the  era ; 
but  few  of  the  Cingalese  poople  know  or  care  any- 
thing about  the  origin  of  the  era,  and  as  it  is  of  no 
use  in  any  way,  either  religiously  or  socially,  no  one 
asks  the  number  of  the  year  upon  which  they  enter 
with  so  many  festivities.  Whatever  the  original 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  tho  era  by  the  Cingalese, 
the  sole  reason  for  continuing  its  celebration  seema 
to  be  that  it  brings  an  annual  holiday  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  feasting  and  merriment. 

Though  only  one  day  is  recognized  as  a  public 
holiday,  the  people   would  not  dream  of  confining^ 
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ti»em3elvo8  to  iliou     For  some  d.«r3  before 

and  after  U  b  almo^i  impossible  to  get  niiy 

work  iVme.    However  poor  a  man  lany  be, 

«t   is  liftrd  to  persuade  bim  to  do  u  day^s 

work  ai  Xcw  Year  time.     I  found  this  out 

when  I  raveling  in  tlie  liitl  eoimtry  of  Coy- 

lou  with  a  Irieod  a  few  jear«  ago.     We 

^vero  k'ft  by  tlie  coach  at  a  tittle  wayside 

Tillage,  whence  we  had  to  make  our  way 

^icro«s   country  for  abocit   ten  mile**.      In 

this  vilhige  we  were  to  engftf^o  crMjlles  to 

dirry  our  lu^j^age.     But  w©  had  forgotten 

ihai  we  vvere  traveling  on  Xew  Year's  ly^y ! 

There  were    plenty  of  coolies    at   liand. 

They  came  to  look  at  us  as  wtf  stood  with 

our  boxes  by  the  roadside     They  took  in 

cnr  positiofi  at  once,  and  knew  very  well 

that  we  could  not  star  where  we  were,  nor 

<'arry  otir  luggage  ourselves.     They  seenird 

rather  to  enjoy  ii  i\\\  and  one  by  one  went 

Away  with  a  smile.     It  was  with  consider-  _^ ,_ 

able  diJtlculty  thai  we  ultimately  persuaded     T"?-^^^^! 

two  or  throe  to  sell  their  holiday  for  acv- 

«rttl  times  the  amount  fairly  due  for  a  day*8 

work. 

During  the  Ian  few  weeks  of  the  old  '^i^^ 
year  there  U  such  a  brisk  dcujand  for  food 
and  clothing  o£  all  sorts  thit  trade  experi- 
ences A  temporary  revival.  Then  when 
the  proper  time  comes,  all  give  theros^slves 
fip  10  the  observance  of  customs,  some  of 

which   are  enjoyable  in   themselves,  and 
others  cannot  be  neglected  because  long 
«isage  has  made  them  sacred.    Everybody  visiu  every- 
body, bringing  wltli  bim  n  more  or  less  hearty  New 

fear's  greeting  and  also  some  sort  of  present,  and 
nking,  In  return,  of  bia  fneud's  hospitality.  The 
presents  often  t;ikc  the  form  of  swoi  tmeats  and  fruity 
«nd  ant  generally  conspicuously  carried  along  the 
mjad  ou  large  irays  covered  with  a  while  cloilu 

Though  not  a  religions  celebration,  there  are  many 
super!*titions  connected  with  it;  various  ceromonies 
^re  solemnly  and  duly  performed  in  some  parts  of 
the  Of^untry.  For  example,  at  a  certain  ** lucky** 
hour  (for  everything  tu  Ceylon  ia  done  aC  a  time 
found  by  the  astrologer  to  be  propitious)  the  bead  of 
|the  family  calls  all  the  h<>usehohi  together  and  an* 

rinta  every  licad  with  a  kind  of  oil  never  made  or 

"used  for  any  other  purpose,  expressing  at  the  same 

time  an  impoeeibte  wish  for  each   person,  such  as: 

**  May  your  age  bo  two  hundred  and  twenty  instead 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty/*  *' May  you  live  till  the 

At  has  bonis/*  etc.     There  are  certain  bonrs  on  the 

■9C  day  of  the  old  year  which  are  reckoned  extremely 

nnbicky.  To  do  any  sort  of  regular  work  during 
tl»em  is  simply  to  cotirt  disaster.  By  a  vivid  pcrson- 
idcatton  Uiey  say  that  the  ** year  prince  "  is  passing 
fcy,  aomeiimes  on  land  or  tbrougli  tlic  iilr,  nnd  some- 
«ime8  over  Uio  sea.     Mimv  will  nit  even  eat  at  thia 
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awful  time,  and  a  petty  oflBcinl  in  one  of  the  villagoa 
was  lieard  sharply  reproving  his  son  for  daring  even 
to  read  his  school  book  I 

Early  in  the  new  year  there  are  lucky  hours  for 
beginning  the  year's  work.  T^^e  farmer  digs  a  little 
in  his  fleldf  and  the  carrier  yokes  his  bullocks  and 
takes  his  cart  a  few  yatxis  along  the  road.  Servants 
and  others  ask  for  part  of  their  wages,  however 
little,  so  that  they  may  have  gotnt  luck  throughout 
tlie  year.  The  amusements  indulge  J  in  are  very 
simple,  for  most  of  the  people  are  bat  grown- tip 
children.  There  are,  of  course,  fineworks — chiefly 
crackers  that  frighten  the  hon»es.  The  air  is  tliick 
With  the  sound  of  rohan — a  musical  inalmment  con- 
sisting of  a  piece  of  parchment  stretched  on  a  circu- 
lar framework  of  wood.  Three  or  four  women  will 
seat  thomsetvea  round  one  of  these,  and  beat  in  won- 
derful time,  apparently  enjoying  Uie  music  very  much 
indeed. 

But  the  form  of  amusement  mtMit  characteristic  of 
the  season  is  swing nnj  Swings  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
are  erected,  from  tlie  tiny  one  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  a  bullock  cart,  to  tho  large  ones  upon  which 
f.tur  persons  rnjoy  a  swing  together*  There  ia  one 
form  of  swing  which  is  peculiar.  We  might  call  it 
the  wheel  swiiig.  Itnaglne  four  large  wbecJf.  ronghlj^ 
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made  aud  revolving  oo  a  horizontal  axis,  consfatiog  of 
the  trunk  ofan  areca  nut  palm,  attached  to  two  neigh- 
boring cocoannt  palms.  The  first  and  second,  and  tlie 
third  and  fourth  wheels  are  connected  by  four  strong 
rods,  to  each  of  which  a  small  hanging  seat  is  attached. 
The  second  and  third  wheels  are  connected  bj  a 
larger  number  of  rods,  so  that  a  man  inside  can  make 
the  whole  thing  revolve  by  continually  climbing,  as 
on  a  treadmill  turned  outside  in.  Eight  men  can  thus 
enjoy  the  circular  swinging  motion  at  one  time,  and, 
judging  from  appearances,  tiieir  pleasure  is  very 
great.  The  man  in  the  middle,  who  works  the 
machine,  is  hidden  from  view,  so  that  observers 
cannot  see  whether  he  also  enjoys  the  fun. 

Feasting,  of  ct^urse,  enters  largely  into  the  pleasure 
of  the  season,  and  many  delight  to  array  themselves 
in  g^rgeou^  apparel.  But  all  the  forms  of  amuse- 
ment are  not  equally  innocent  or  childish.  A  large 
number  of  the  people  indulge  in  drinking  and  gam- 
bling, with  the  usual  consequences  of  quarrels  and, 
but  too  often,  murder.  The  New  Year  festivities 
always  yield  a  large  crop  of  criminal  cases  for  the 
village  tribunals  and  police  courts.  But  the  people 
in  general  wear  a  happier  look  at  this  season  than  is 
usually  seen  upon  their  faces.  Their  countenances 
seem  to  say  that  a  heavy  load  has  been  cast  off,  at 
least  for  a  time.  Too  soon,  alas  I  the  old  serious  and 
sad  look  returns,  for  there  is  little  enough  of  bright- 
ness in  the  ordinary  lives  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
Ceylon,  and  they  yet  have  to  leant  whence  to  obtain 
true  and  lasting  joy. —  Church  Record. 
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BY    REV.   J.   MURRAY    MITCHELL,    M.A.,   LL.D. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  Dublin  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  and  published  in  EvangcUcal  Chris- 
tendom, 

Suppose  I  could  bring  the  heathen  world  before 
you  so  that,  you  could  simply  9ee  it  as  it  is — if  we 
could  bring  it  all  into  a  focus — the  dreadful  spectacle 
would  shake  the  soul  to  its  foundations  and  haunt  us 
till  we  died.  We  cannot  so  focus  heathenism.  We 
can  now  only  witli  the  mind's  eye  glance  rapidly  at 
its  chief  forms.  But  even  that  hurried  look  will 
deeply  pain  us,  if  we  have  any  regard  either  for  the 
honor  of  God  or  the  well-being  of  man. 

There  is  a  disposition  in  many  quarters  at  present 
to  speak  kindly  of  heathen  religions.  They  are  called 
"imperfect  revelations."  We  are  told  there  is  an 
**  ethnic  inspiration,"  and  so  on.  Now,  we  all  admit 
that  reason  and  conscience  are  precious  gifts  of 
Heaven,  and  may,  in  a  sense,  be  called  revelations  of 
God;  but  oftentimes  mind  aud  conscience  are  ** de- 
filed ;  *'  aye,  conscience  may  be  "  seared  as  with  a 
hot  iron."  No  man  can  rightly  judge  of  heathenism 
unless  he  has  lived  in  a  heathen  country  and  seen 
with  his  own  ejes  its  real  fruits. 

Let  us  rapidly  glance  at  the  chief  heathen  systems. 


The  most  widely  diffused  is  spirit  worship — animism^ 
as  it  is  often  called.  It  underlies  every  form  of 
paganism,  and  it  continually  crops  up  through  super- 
incumbent strata.  The  spirits  worshiped  are  xnalig. 
nant,  with  hardly  nn  exception — evil  spirits,  veritablfr 
fiends,  acknowledged  and  worshiped  as  sucli.  And 
they  are  supposed  to  be  all  around  us — ^Ijing  in  am- 
bush, watching  for  opportunities  to  harm  us.  The 
worship  paid  them  proceeds  from  fear — ^blank  terror ; 
it  has  in  it  no  element  of  love,  but  much  of  hatred. 

Is  this  an  exaggerated  statement?  I  wish  it  were. 
But  no.  If  in  some  places — Japan,  for  example — it 
has  a  milder  aspect,  in  others — Dahomey,  for  in- 
stance— ii  becomes  utterly  diabolical.  The  honor 
paid  there  to  any  good  of  man  is  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  human  blood  shed  on  his  accounW 
France  has  lately  conquered  the  country,  and  we 
may  trust  that  these  horrible  celebrations  are  now 
suppressed.  This,  then,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  nKwi 
extensive  of  heathen  religions. 

2.  Let  me  next  speak  of  Islam — Mohammedanism. 
It  is  full  of  life  and  proselytizing  zeal,  still  spreading,, 
at  least  in  Africa,  nortli  of  the  equator,  chiefly,  yet 
not  solely,  by  war  and  conquest. 

The  two  merits  Islam  possesses  are  its  rejection  of 
idolatry  and  its  prohibition  of  intemperance.  It  han 
been  praised  as  nonatheistic.  But  the  being  ii 
worships  is  an  almighty  despot,  ruling  a  uniyerse  of 
slaves.  Islam  knows  nothing  of  a  God  of  love.  It 
denies  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God ;  it  denies  also 
his  crucifixion.  It  poisons  society  at  its  fountain- 
head  by  sanctioning  polygamy,  and  divorce  at  pleas- 
ure, for  example,  the  {rieasure  of  tlie  man.  Woman 
is  robbed  of  her  rights  more  than  in  any  other  faith. 
Islam  is  intolerant;  only  Mohammedans  enjoy  the 
rights  of  citizens.  The  Molmmmedan  who  changes 
his  creed  must  be  put  to  death.  It  sanctions  slavery; 
slave  hunts  are  conducted  by  Moliammedan  Arabs, 
who  believe  they  have  divine  permission  to  turn  a 
smiling  land  into  a  wilderness  by  slaughtering  and 
enslaving.  And  how  many  accept  this  dreadful 
faith  ?  Alas,  about  1 70,000,000  of  our  unhappy  fellow- 
men! 

8.  We  point  next  to  Buddhism.  Extravagant 
estimates  of  its  extent  are  sometimes  given ;  but  we 
cannot  count  the  Buddhists  much  under  300,000,000. 
There  are  two  forms  of  Buddhism,  differing  greatly 
from  each  other.  The  southern  is  likest  to  the  origi- 
nal system.  It  is  professed  in  Ceylon,  Burma,  and 
Siam,  the  northern  form  in  Thibet,  Mongolia,  China, 
and  Japan.  Southern  Buddhism  is  atheistic.  It 
denies  a  futuie  life.  Nirvdna,  the  chief  end  of  man, 
is  the  cessation  of  conscious  existence,  and  generally 
of  existence  altogether — utter  extinction  of  being. 
Existence  is  misery ;  the  sooner  it  ceases  the  better. 
This  is  original  and  proper  Buddhism,  preeminently 
the  religion  of  despair.  These  tremendous  dogmas 
the  northern  Buddhists  have  modified ;  they  believe 
in  various  fantastic  deities  and  in  a  future  existence. 
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Yet  it  was  Buddhist  books  generally — but  especially 
the  northern  ones — that  the  g^eat  Orientalist, 
Bumouf,  declared  to  be  "miserable  in  form  and 
odious  in  meaning.'' 

I  need  hardly  speak  of  what  is  called  "  Esoteric 
Buddhism."  It  is  a  pure  fiction — an  invention  of 
that  amazing  woman  Madame  Blaratsky.  The 
Mahatmas  of  Thibet  were  tlie  offspring  of  her  own 
bewildered  brain ;  and  the  Lamas  know  nothing 
about  them.  Or,  if  the  lady  was  no  deceiver,  she 
was  egregiously  deceived.  Cunning  natives  of  India 
have,  we  know,  cheated  Europeans,  and  supplied 
them  with  fictitious  writings.  Did  Madame  Blavatsky 
know  the  language  in  which  her  **  Esoteric  Bud- 
dhism "  is  explained  ?  In  what  language  is  it  ?  San- 
skrit, Pali,  or  Thibetan  ?  Let  the  original  text  be  pro- 
duced; or  else  the  whole  thing  must  be  laughed  out 
of  court. 

Nor  need  I  speak  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  LighJL  of 
Asia,  Sir  Edwin  is  a  poet,  and  makes  lavish  use  of 
the  poet's  prerogative  of  "  giving  to  airy  nothing  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name."  Buddhism  has  been 
praised  for  its  moral  precepts.  Several  of  these  re- 
semble the  commandments  of  the  second  table  of  the 
Decalogue.  But,  in  carrying  out  these  precepts, 
Buddhism  runs  into  the  most  irrational  asceticism, 
and  all  missionaries  to  the  Buddhists  have  declared 
that  even  the  good  precepts  exercise  little  or  no  in- 
fluence on  the  life. 

4.  Now  glance  for  a  moment  at  Hinduism.  It  is 
confined  to  India,  but  -professed  by  more  than 
200,000,000.  For  the  most  part  it  is  the  wildest 
polytheism,  reckoning  its  gods  and  goddesses  by 
hundreds  of  millions.  But  among  educated  men  it 
becomes  the  most  absolute  pantheism,  acknowledg- 
ing only  one  being  in  the  universe — spirit;  the  world 
around  us  has  no  existence.  Only  say — believing  it 
— AJiam  Brahma^ "  I  am  God,*'  and  you  have  attained 
the  height  of  human  wisdom.  Could  the  force  of 
folly  or  of  impiety  go  farther  ? 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  practical  Hindu- 
ism is  caste — a  stupendous  system  of  regulations 
affecting  one's  whole  life.  Violate  any  of  these,  and 
you  are  expelled  from  society ;  father  and  mother  cast 
you  off;  you  suffer  social  death. 

Not  a  few  dreadful  institutions — such  an  suttee,  or 
widow  burning,  self-murder  under  the  wheels  or  the 
car  of  Jaganath,  and  infanticide,  which  in  certain 
classes  was  fearfully  common — such  thhigs,  you  all 
know,  have  been  suppressed  by  the  strong  hand  of 
the  British  government ;  but  other  deplorable  evils, 
such  as  the  general  heartless  treatment  of  widows 
and  of  the  lower  castes,  child  marriages,  and  many 
similar  things  still  exist,  and  cannot  be  easily  crushed 
out,  so  completely  interwoven  are  they  with  the 
whole  framework  of  Hindu  society  and  thought 

6.  I  must  hurry  on  and  speak  of  the  system  of 
Confucius.  The  religion  of  China  generally  is  a 
strange  medley ;  but  that  of  the  literati  and  influen- 


tial classes  is  Confucianism.  This  can  hardly  be 
called  a  religion  ;  it  is  a  system  of  morality,  in  which 
the  duties  of  men  toward  men  are  elaborately  ex- 
pounded. But  when  the  great  sage  was  asked  about 
another  world  he  answered,  **  I  do  not  rightly  under, 
stand  this  world;  how  can  I  speak  of  another? 
And,  as  for  worship,  you  should  perform  the  usual 
rites,  but  have  as  little  dealing  with  the  gods  as 
possible." 

This  is  but  a  poor  creed,  and  because  of  its  being 
so  Buddhism  and  Taoism  have  had  sway  in  China. 
Of  Buddhism  I  have  already  spoken.  Taoism,  the 
so-called  religion  of  reason,  is  eminently  a  system,  of 
unreason,  full  of  absurd  magical  ceremonies.  But 
Confucianism  sways  the  middle  and  higher  classes  to 
a  very  largo  extent,  and  surely  it  is  a  most  cheerless, 
chilling  creed. 

Thus  I  have  run  over  the  leading  heathen  reli- 
gions. All  are  dark  and  dreary.  How  deplorable 
that  1,000,000,000  of  our  fellow-creatures— our 
brothers  and  sisters — should  still  be  lying  in  this 
darkness  of  death  I 

Let  our  spirits  be  stirred  within  us  with  sorrow 
that  God  is  thus  dishonored  and  that  man  is  thus 
miserable. 

When  we  look  on  this  awful  state  of  things  w© 
are  ready  to  sink  into  despondency.  The  case  seems- 
hopeless,  and  we  have  great  heaviness  and  con- 
tinual sorrow  of  heart  because  of  these  our  brothers, 
ignorant  of  the  Creator,  the  Redeemer,  the  Sane- 
tifier,  .and,  as  the  apostle  would  say,  '*  without  God 
and  without  hope  in  the  world."  Deep  sorrow  is 
right,  but  despair  is  wrong.  *'  We  serve  the  God 
of  hope ; "  we  must  be  men  of  hope.  Tes,  our  hopes 
are  **  bright  as  the  promises  of  God." 

But  more  than  this.  Even  already  we  can  see — 
not  merely  hope  for — the  salvation  of  Gk)d.  For 
already  each  one  of  those  great  heathen  systems  has 
been  reached,  touched,  and,  I  may  say,  shaken. 

Glance  again  at  those  giant  forms  of  error  one  by 
one. 

Spirit  worship.  Everywhere  it  rapidly  gives  way 
when  brought  into  contact  with  the  Gospel.  Among 
the  aboriginal  races  of  India,  in  Japan,  in  Africa,, 
demon  worship  perishes  when  the  truth  is  pre- 
sented, sooner,  I  think,  than  any  other  form  of 
heathenism. 

Then  Mohammedanism.  It  is  often  said  that  con- 
verts from  this  faith  are  few.  In  India,  at  least,  in 
proportion  to  the  work  done  among  them,  there  are 
as  many  Mohammedan  as  Hindu  converts.  There  is 
much  good  done  in  Java  and  the  neighboring  islands. 
Turkey,  the  leading  Mohammedan  power,  is  in 
desperate  alarm,  and  strains  every  nerve  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  I  do  not  wonder  at  tlie 
alarm,  which,  indeed,  is  equally  acute  in  India  and 
all  over  the  Mohammedan  world. 

Not  only  so.  Buddhism,  which  had  been  for 
generations  asleep,  is  now  waking  up — at  least  in 
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-Japan  and  Ceylon — is  rallying,  and  is  fighting  Chris- 
'tianity  wiih  its  own  weapons:  setting  up  schools, 
iecturing,  preaching,  circulating  tracts,  etc.  This  is 
precisely  what  happened  in  early  days  as  soon  as  the 
-Gospel  was  seen  to  be  a  formidable  foe.  Paganism 
revived  for  a  time,  rallied  all  its  forces,  and  fought 
-desperately  to  stay  the  irresistible  march  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

It  is  the  same  with  Hinduism.  Most  earnest 
-efforts  are  made  to  reform  it,  to  drop  its  baser  parts, 
4,hat  it  may  stand  comparison  with  the  Gospel. 
Thus  the  Brahmo  Somaj  is  nearly  on  the  level  of 
Unitarian  ism,  and  speaks  of  Christ  in  the  highest 
terms  of  admiration;  while  the  Arya  Somaj  has 
-abandoned  three  fourths  of  the  Hindu  scriptures  in 
the  vaiu  hope  of  saving  the  remainder. 

Even  so  in  China.  It  is  alarm  at  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  introduction  of  Western  thought 
generally  that  has  made  some  of  the  literati  so 
bitter.  True  religion  and  true  science  alike  make  the 
-ancient  throne  of  Confucius  to  totter. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  n^;ore  absolute  delusion  than 
the  belief  that  missions  are  making  little  or  no  im- 
pression on  the  heatiien.  P)verywhere  missions 
-create  a  ferment  in  society — a  fever,  either  of  interest 
■or  alarm. 

The  Gospel  of  salvation,  when  preached  now  by 
■common  men — commonplace  men,  if  you  will — is  as 
mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds  as  when 
nt  flowed  in  burning  words  from  apostolic  lips.  It  is 
ndvancing  far  faster  now  than  even  in  the  first 
-century. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  great  heathen  re- 
ligions. I  have  no  time  to  dwell  on  the  very  im- 
portant work  which  is  done  among  the  ancient 
Churches  of  the  East — the  Nestorians,  Armenians, 
Greeks,  Copts,  and  others.  It  is  most  precious  work, 
l)Oth  in  itself  and  in  the  infiuenco  it  is  beginning  to 
•exert  on  Mohammedans.  These  have  hitherto  re- 
i^arded  the  Eastern  Churches  as  idolatrous,  but  they 
see  that  the  reformed  Eastern  communities  are  as  free 
from  idolatry  as  themselves. 

Nor  can  I  speak  of  the  work  among  the  Romanists 
of  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Mexico.     It  is  steadily  advancing. 

Even  so  work  among  Jews  receives  a  large  amount 
of  blessing,  decidedly  larger  than  before.  We  wit- 
ness movements  among  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
that  are  full  of  hope. 

What  then?  0,  let  theChurcli  of  the  living  God 
awake — for  she  is  only  half  awake — let  her  fully 
awake  and  arise  and  shine ! 

I  speak  in  Ireland;  and  my  mind  reverts  to  the 
•olden  time,  when  this  country  stood  foremost  among 
European  nations  for  missionary  zeil.  Your  ancient 
Ohurch,  long  before  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome,  was  an  example  to  all  Christendom,  and  the 
<fire,  the  dash  natural  to  the  sons  of  Erin,  long  re- 
qrealed  itself  preeminently    in    evangelistic    effort. 


You  gave  my  country  Columba,  a  precious  gift; 
and  to  the  continent  you  sent  Columbanus  and  manj 
like-minded  men.  Those  Irish  missionaries  went 
forth,  says  an  old  history,  "  in  whole  battalions ;  " 
they  went  forward  buoyant,  ardent,  indomitable,  ir- 
resistible ;  and,  to  my  mind,  by  far  the  noblest  dis- 
tinction of  this  "Isle  of  Saints  and  Scholars'*  is  her 
ancient  quenchless  missionary  zeal. 

Is  the  ancient  spirit  dead?  No ;  but  the  time  has 
come  for  a  fresh  outburst  We  have  entered  on  a 
new  missionary  era.  Abroad  all  things  imperiously 
demand  fres^h  efforts ;  doors  shut  and  barred  from  the 
beginning  are  flying  open  on  every  hand.  At  home 
men  and  women,  thank  God,  are  fired  with  new  zeal. 
Well,  why  should  not  Erin  claim  th^  honor  of  leading 
now  the  sacramental  host  of  evangelists,  even  as  she 
did  of  old? 

We  daily  pray,  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  even 
as  in  heaven.''  We  may  be  within  measurable  dis- 
tjince  of  the  fulfillment  of  that  prayer.  0,  the  blessed- 
ness of  seeing  that  consummation — that  day  of  days 
— arrive!  0,  the  double,  the  tenfold  blessedness  of 
feeling,  when  it  comes,  that  we — all  of  us — have 
longed  and  prayed  and  lived  and  labored,  and  suflcrod 
for  iti  coining ! 
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BY   J.    M.    BUCKLEY,    D.I). 

Many  theories  have  been  elaborated  to  account 
for  the  totem  poles ;  the  belief  of  those  best  qualified 
to  interpret  them  is  that  there  are  two  sorts— clan  or 
family  pillars,  and  memorials  of  the  dead.  AH  the 
poles  are  made  from  tree  trunks  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  feet  in  heig:ht,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  tapering  as  they  ascend.  The 
bark  has  been  carefully  removed,  and  they  are  carved 
on  the  front  with  representations  of  birds  and  beasts, 
and  sometimes  hollowed  out  at  the  back  to  make 
them  easier  to  handle. 

Memorial  posts  are  the  culmination  of  a  series  of 
curious  customs.  If  a  man  falls  sick,  his  relatives 
call  the  shaman  and  invite  their  friends.  Before  the 
whites  came  to  the  country,  if  the  sick  man  died  the 
body  was  burned;  now  they  bend  it  double  in  a  sit- 
ting posture  and  inclose  it  in  a  cedar  box.  If  he  is  a 
poor  man,  they  carry  it  out  and  store  it  away  in  a 
tomb  house  not  far  from  the  rancherie  of  the  Indians. 
Sooner  or  later  it  becomes  necessary  to  erect  a  carved 
post  to  the  memory  of  a  distinguished  man.  These 
posts  stand  usually  upon  the  border  of  land  running 
between  the  houses  and  the  beach.  Occasionally  the 
carvings  appear  to  give  a  symbolic  account  of  some 
great  deeds  in  the  family.  On  one  post,  surmounted 
by  a  wolf  carved  in  wood,  a  useless  gun  was  lashed, 
and  the  traveler  inquiring  what  it  means  was  told 
that  the  person  commemorated  had  been  killed  while 
hunting  wolves  in  the  forest.  Longfellow's  lines  are 
sufficiently  literal  for  history : 
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^  And  they  painted  on  the  Rrave  posts 
Of  the  frraves,  yet  unfor?otten, 
Each  his  own  ancestral  totem. 
Each  the  symbol  of  his  household  ; 
FiflTuresof  the  bear  and  reindeer, 
Of  the  turtle,  crane,  and  beaver.'^ 

The  Indians  will  allow  members  of  the  same  tribe 
to  marry,  but  not  those  of  the  same  badge  or  totem. 
The  totem  poles  require  a  further  description.  The 
animals  most  frequently  selected  are  ihe  raven,  the 
wolf,  the  whale,  and  the  eagle.  The  child  generally 
takes  the  totem  of  his  mother.  As  Dr.  Jackson 
explains:  If  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  post  there  is  a 
picture  of  a  whale,  and  over  that  one  of  a  raven, 
above  that  one  of  a  wolf,  and  surmounting  the  whole 
that  of  an  eagle,  it  would  signify  that  tlie  great- 
grandfather of  the  present  occupant  of  the  house 
before  which  the  pole  stands,  on  his  mother's  side, 
belonged  to  the  clan  of  the  whale,  his  grandfatl»er  to 
that  of  the  raven,  his  father  to  the  wolf,  and  himself 
to  the  eagle.  The  realistic  manner  in  which  some  of 
these  animals  are  represented  has  its  parallel  in  the 
paintmgs  in  tombs  of  Egypt 

Tho  Indians  are  very  jealous  of  these  genealogical 
symbols.  A  man*8  rank  in  a  tribe  is  determined  by 
the  height  of  his  totem  pole.  An  ambitious  young 
man  erected  a  pole  rather  higher  than  that  of  the 
chief.  There  was  an  uproar  in  the  tribe  instantly, 
and  he  was  taught  his  folly  by  a  bitter  experience, 
the  pole  being  destroyed  and  his  life  threatened. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  in  Wrangell  a  forest  of 
poles,  but  when  we  were  there  only  five  worthy  the 
name  could  be  seen,  one  of  which  was  surmounted 
by  a  bear,  another  by  a  head  which  had  on  a  tybee 
hat,  vrhich  is  the  badge  of  a  medicine  man,  or  shaman. 
Before  the  house  «f  a  chief  was  a  wooden  crocodile 
ten  feet  long,  and  two  other  curiosities  are  the  wolf 
and  the  whaie  over  the  graves  of  two  medicine  men 
which  have  been  placed  on  the  old  parade  ground. — 
Christian  Advocate. 


The  Phrase  "  Foieign  Missions.^ 
At  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  Council 
held  in  Chicago  in  October  last  Bishop  Thompson 
Mtid  : 

'^What  do  you  mean  by  Foreign  Missions?  It 
was  a  heathen  man  who,  one  day  long  ago,  said, 
*  There  is  noticing  human  which  is  foreign  to  me.* 
There  is  nothing  human  which  can  be  to  a  man 
foreign.  Miist  yo«  and  I  learu  from  an  old  heathen, 
unbaptized  Bonan,  the  right  use  of  language  about 
missions?  Aren\  we  using  words  as  parrots  use 
them  sometimes  without  meaning?  It  would  seem 
that  we  Christians  are  about  the  most  stupid  set  of 
breathing  people.  Our  good  Lord  calls  his  people 
sheep  and  reveals  his  infinite  wisdom,  for  of  all  the 
flilly  crealnres  man  haa  subjected  to  his  uses  the 
eheep  is  the  roost  silly. 

**  The  Iiord  said  long  ago,  *  Go  ye  into  all  the  world. 


and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.*  He  does 
not  use  the  words  foreign  and  domestic  in  the 
marching  orders  to  his  Church.  He  told,  in  the 
story  of  the  good  Samaritan,  that  all  men  are  neigh- 
bors, and  taught  that  all  men  are  brethren.  His 
disciples  carried  his  Gospel  everywhere. 

''God  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  that  dwell 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  you  cannot  recondle  it 
with  your  science,  so  much  the  worse  for  that 
science.  There  is  a  growing  conviction,  the  old 
great  conviction  of  humanity  for  centuries,  to  which 
our  Lord  Christ  gave  a  fixed  rational  basis.  We  are 
men ;  nothing  human  can  be  foreign  to  us;  he  came 
to  humanity,  and  he  taught  no  special  race.  He 
shepherded  uo  special  fiock.  His  words  are  for  all 
lands,  for  all  people,  for  all  time.  He  died  to  redeem 
men,  savage  and  civilized,  while  and  black,  European 
and  Asiatic,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  sea.  In  him 
we  are  made  one.  He  takes  unto  himself  the  whole 
race,  the  islander  of  Fiji  as  well  as  the  islander  of 
England.    The  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest. 

"  He  cannot  in  any  place  or  situation  stand  and 
talk  sensibly  of  *  Foreign  Missions.*  The  letters  of 
his  accusation  written  above  liis  dying  head  are  a 
prophecy.  *  This  is  Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews.* 
The  letters  are  written  in  several  languages,  Hebrew 
and  Greek  and  Latin.  He  is  drawing  all  men  unto 
himself,  even  from  the  moment  he  is  lifted  up. 
-  "Slow  to  understand,  slow  to  act,  vain  and  foolish, 
his  silly  sheep  have  been  from  the  beginning  ;  housed 
in  their  own  small  hole,  they  have  forgotten  thej 
were  brethren  to  all.  They  have  forgotten  the  vast 
fiocks  belonging  to  the  great  Shepherd  far  away  upon 
the  mountains,  far  away  among  the  trackless  wastes, 
shelterless.  They  have  even-^God  be  merciful ! — 
accounted  these  as  only  unclean.  The  sheep,  for 
whom  the  Shepherd's  heart  was  yearning,  whom  the 
Shepherd  was  seeking  with  torn  hands  and  bleeding 
feet,  wet  with  the  storm  and  parched  with  the  sun, 
they  have  accounted  these  as  no  sheep  at  all,  but  as 
evil  creatures,  to  be  shunned,  fied  from,  hunted  down, 
mastered,  enslaved,  or  destroyed. 

*'  *  Foreign,'  you  say  1  What  is  foreign  any  more  f 
The  word  has  perished  from  the  uses  of  men.  Aslc 
the  fire-driven  racer  on  the  sea,  rushing  through  the 
sunrises  and  sunsets  of  the  earth's  circles  at  a  speed 
of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour;  ask  the  flashing  wheels 
driving  across  the  continents  at  twice  that  speed ; 
ask  the  underground,  silent  lightnings.  Who  are 
foreigners?  Are  the  Chinese?  They  are  studying 
in  your  schools  and  colleges,  they  are  serving  in  your 
households.  The  Japanese  ?  Tliat  people  shut  up  until 
a  few  years  ago  from  all  the  world ;  they  are  in  your 
schools,  familiar  in  your  streets.  You  take  passage 
for  Yokohama  as  you  might  for  Boston.  The  steam- 
ship and  the  telegraph  have  made  all  men  neighbors. 
Each  people  must  stand  at  the  bar  of  universal  judg- 
ment in  the  days  that  are  to  come.  As  no  man  liveth 
to  himself,  so  no  people  any  more  can  live  to  itself.** 


What  a  Phydcian  Saw  in  Africa. 


Wbii  A  Pl^tioian  84w  in  Afrkfti 
Jaues  JoBKStOX,  M,D,,  of  JamaicH,  West  Indies, 
Is  the  ttoihor  ol  a  book  called  Reality  vm.  liomanes  in 
Eomih  Central  A/ricou  It  has  353  pagee,  51  illustra* 
tiociB,  and  a  map,  and  ta  published  bj  the  Fleming 
H.  Revdl Coinpanj.     Price,  $5,     It  b  an  ''account 
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of  a  jonmoy  ncrosa  the  continent  of  Africa  frora 
Benguella  on  the  west,  throu^^h  Bihe,  GangueltH, 
Barotae,  the  Kaliliiiri  Desert,  Mnsiionaland,  Manica, 
Oorongoza,  Nyasa,  the  Shiro  Iltghlandji,  to  the  moutli 
of  the  Zambezi  on  the  enst  coaat," 

1q  Febrnarj,  1891^  accompiinied  by  mx  young 
cohired  men,  l>r.  Joluiaton  lcl\  Jamaica  for  ArricJi 
via  the  United  Stales  and  Knglnnd.  '*  Inspired  in 
the  inception  of  this  undcrtakitig  by  a  belief  that 
black  men  from  Jamaica,  by  reanou  of  ilieir  more 
ready  adnptability  to  climatic  conditions  and  anp- 
poaable  racial  sympathy,  cinild  be  advanlageonsly 
employed  for  the  Christinniieiition  and  civilizatioD  of 
the  African  sav-age  tribes,  I  look  the  only  practical 
means  for  conclusively  detetniinini^  tlie  probable 
practicability  of  the  design  by  ihorotigUly  ioformiog 
myself  upon  ilie  conditions  under  whidi  tUey  would 
have  to  live  and  labor/' 

It  was  understood,  when  Dr.  Johnston  paasod 
through  New  York,  th«it  he  waa  going  to  Africa  to 
establish  a  mission,  and  money  was  roised  for  him 
both  here  and  in  England,  but  he  informs  us  that 
the  money  he  received  was  only  to  pay  the  expanses 
of  the  young  men  be  took  wiihhinii,  and  that  his  own 
support  came  entirely  from  his  private  resources. 
Ed  was  twenty  months  In   Africa,  aud  having  re- 


luniod  to  Jamaica  there  is  no  intimation  In  tbe  book 
that  bs  anticipates  another  visit  to  Africa.  He,  how- 
oTer,  in  an  appendix  gives  advice  to  intmiding 
tra velars  Si  to  their  oui6t,  equip ment»  and  nmDoeroi^ 

Hfo  while  in  Africa. 

As  to  the  populfltioti  he  says.  '^  We  cannot  i 
the  reporu  so  ofteo  mndc  of  the  densely  pop 
condition  of  Centr^il  Africa,  but  qaite  the  conirarT'P 
Duos  in  tliree  or  four  hitndrod  miles  one  aliikes  a 
modemtoly  slsed  town ;  about  orery  hundred  miles  i 
grtMip  of  villages ;  a  smalt  nllage  perhaps  every  i 
day*a  march." 

He  found  that  the  Orimbnudu  ate  a  ftreat  ?ariety 
of  food,  feasting  on  caterpillars,  grasshoppers,  ratSy 
mice,  tiawks,  and  buzzards,  as  well  as  horses,  mulea^ 
dogs,  aod  pigs. 

The  people  were  superstitious,  and  he  tells  of 
meeting  at  cross  paths  near  viihiges  and  ui  tlH 
Tictnity  of  native  dwellings  a  conical  hut  of  | 
about  two  feet  high,  with  a  door  proportions if^tj 
small,  and  btiilt  by  the  public  sorcerer.  8ometimesi^ 
it  contained  a  little  loughly  carved  wooden  Imnge, 
but  more  often  only  a  few  biu  of  brtjken  pottery, 
eggshells,  or  hair  It  is  supposed  to  scare  hostile 
noi)rhbori,  insure  the  safe  return  of  the  warrions  who 
go  forth  on  lighting  and  plundering  expeditions,  atid 
also  to  protect  their  fsmilies  during  their  absence. 

The  •* fetich  doctor"  was  fouod  everywhere.  The 
diviner  aud  medicine  man  piny  into  each  other's 
hands,  and  they  liave  a  pnrtncr  in  the  sorcerer^  or 
**i3heah  man,"  who  is  credited  with  **  power  over 
ipjriis  to  control  tlieir  nctions,  or  make  void  their _ 
designs  by  counter*witchery ;  he  affects  the  crop 
and  increase,  and  to  his  ear  are  intmsied  the  seer 
desires  of  would-be  avengers,  and  by  his  infernal 
work  persons  not  wanted  are  removed." 

Among  the  interesting  people  he  saw  were  tlie 
Marotsi,  in  the  Barotsi  Vidiey  on  the  Upper  Zambezi. 
Their  king,  Lewanika,  ''  I  found  sitting  in  his  courts 
yard,  In  the  center  of  the  town,  with  a  crowd 
people  kneeling  in  somicirdes  before  him,  near 
U\,\%  according  to  their  rank.  The  deep.yieldinge 
is  a  merciful  provision  for  thosi>  who  have  to  remaii 
in  this  posifiou  for  hours  together,  I  was  graciously 
received,  and  could  not  but  feel  thni  at  last  I  was  I'ace 
to  face  with  a  real  African  king,  coonpared  with  wtiocn 
the  many  I  had  aeen  were  butinsigiiiHoint  He  wss>_ 
plainly  dressed  in  Knglish  clothes,^  and  sat  on 
ordinary  csoe- bottom  clmir,  and  his  manner  v 
affable  and  free.  In  front  of  him  were  his  tMind  of 
drummers  and  marimba  players." 

**The  mode  of  salutntion  among  the  Marotsi  ta 
peculiar.  Tliey  approach  a  superior  dapping  the 
hands  aud  repeating  the  word  lum^la ;  but  to  equals 
they  ob?*erve  three  different  grades,  according  to 
degree  of  friendship  or  rehitiou«i1iip  existing  bet? 
tlicm.  Those  liaving  a  slight  acquu i n ta nee  with  < 
other  will  on  meeting  lay  down  their  spears  or  wha 
ever  tliey  may  be  carrymgr  nnd,  seizing  each  othi 
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bj  both  haiid(v  elevate  them  to  abont  the  level  of 
l!ieir  eyes,  towering  and  raising  Uiem  Uiree  times, 
silently  gaziog  into  each  other's  face,  and  conchide 
the  ceremony  by  squuttiiig  down  and  passing  tlte 
8tiiif!-box.  Tlie  second  mode  of  greeting  applies  to 
individuals  between  whom  a  cloi^er  rncndshipeiists; 
the  same  dumb  show  is  performed,  but  in  thia  cnse 
the  parties  kneel.  The  third  form  is  obaerred  only 
by  near  relntbos,  and  differs  from  thewoond  in  tluit 
eiicb  with  his  right  bnnd  seizes  the  (el\  hand  of  tlio 
other,  palm  upward,  on  wi)ich  he  impreaftes  a  pro* 
longr.'d  kis«,  or  kisses,  according  to  the  wiirmth  of 
their  attachment*^ 

Dr.  Johnston  believefl  that  writers  concerning  the 
people  of  A  fries  and  mission  work  among  them, 
have  fretiueuily  drawn  on  their  imagination  for  their 
fflcts,  hence  ho  calls  his  book  Reality  vs.  Momance^ 
and  ihflt  it  is  his  mission  to  give  the  real  facts.  He 
asserts  on  page  190  tbiit  much  of  the  contents  of 
Mou^  I  CroAstd  Africa  are  gross  exaggerations.     He 

ays,  *'I  don't  believe  there  is  a  country  under 
nven  thut  has  been  the  subject  of  more  romancing 
and  misrepreaentatioQ  than  Africa.'^  On  page  1 55  he 
^,^ve3  the  publi^hf  d  aiory  of  a  missionary  who  reports 
uaelf  as  having  preached  to  people  anxtotis  to  hoar, 
Itid  who  SMid  liiDt  two  men  ut  the  close  of  tbo 
tiermou  stood  up  ntid  decbrod  for  Jesu*  before  their 
frieuds.  Dr,  Johnston  conintents^  ''  A  very  touching 
story  if  it  were  true,  but  every  laborer  of  experience 
will  bear  me  out  when  I  state  that  there  ts  not  tin 
uuthcnticated  in^tuncc  on  record  *d  a  savage  gen- 
uinely turning  to  God,  or  renouncing  *  ilielr  supersti- 
tions and  fetich  worship,'  until  ho  hns  been 
many  monthSi  and  too  olWn  jcnrs, 
under    instruction."      We   very    much 

Diibt  if  Uie  experience  of  Dr.  Johns  Ion, 

aincd  by  twenty  months  in  Africa,  is 
sufficient  to  make  him  a  reliable  wit- 
ness as  to  statements  made  by  others 
and  dechired  by  tbem  to  be  facts.  We 
judge  he  went  to  Africa  to  find  "  ro- 
mance,** 


Dr.  Johnston  visited  Bishop  Taylor's  Mission  ut 
Loanda.  He  saw  none  of  tlie  other  missions  and  did 
not  go  anywhere  near  the  conn iry  in  whicli  they  are 
located,  but  he  says,  '♦Wliatever  may  l.»e  said  on 
missionary  platform s  concerning  the  feasibility  of 
self- sup  porting  missions  lu  Africa,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  or  learned  it  is  a  grand  miptake.  The  thing 
may  be  all  right,  but  practically  it  is  an  absolute 
failure.  Actual  facta  laid  bare  and  the  experience 
of  scores  of  earnest  men  now  in  the  field  prove  that 
it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  for  n  white  man  to  cant 
his  living  in  Africa  than  in  any  European  country, 
uulosSf  of  coursQ,  he  abandons  mtesion  work  and 
confines  himiell  solely  to  trading.  Then  he  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  iuflnence  for  tlie  furtheniQce  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  natives,  for  his  calltug  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  this.'^  On  page  30  he 
quotes  from  Regions  Beyond  a  a  to  the  *'  Liberian 
Mission  of  Bishop  Taylor."  but  we  know  that  many 
of  the  statements  there  mnde  are  not  true. 

He  visited  the  KevanjuluUi  English  Misnian^  super- 
intended by  Mr,  F.  S.  Aruot,  and  cmUs  it  *'h  huge 
farce.**  He  tells  of  Dr,  Gust's  book,  Af>  if  a  Htiiiviio,  \n 
which  tliere  is  a  map  of  Africji  shovvin;;  tlie  Protes- 
tant missions  working  iu  the  Dnrk  Continetit  and  in 
the  center  of  the  Maahukulumbwi^  country  a  Primt* 
ttve  Methodist  Mission  is  marked  which  docs  not  ex- 
ist- He  tells  of  meeting  the  jKK>r  preacher  %\  ho  was 
elsewhere  and '*  wanted "  to  go  there,  but  the  king 
would  not  give  h'm  permission,  iind  with  his  sick 
wife  and  little  child  he  wnn  vainly  seeking  to  obey 
the  tnstnietious  of  the  home  authorities, 
or  the  Scjich  Presbyterian  Mlt^sion  nt  Blantyre,  on 
Lako  Nyaaa,  he  sp^ks  highly  and 
calls  the  ntissionaries  zeailous  and  de- 
voted, but  he  also  says,  **  0»  Sunday 
1  nttctidetl  the  various  services  in  the 
church,  the  congregation  consisting 
chicrty  of  the  two  hundred  native 
boys  and  girls  xxu^et  tosirtiction  and 
iKjaideil  on  the  mission  premises. 
The  form  of  service,  though  xoWu 
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rmlly  that  of  th-j  K-tablisIjf-d  Church  of  Scotlari'l, 
t:f}\\\.xu^\t't\  ««tnirjir"ly  wiih  the  »*iiij|ilrcii.v  lo  whicli 
I  ha'i  ^l'•*•ll  \\i'j:\\%\iiXiMv^\  in  my  VK>yh<Kxl  in  iho 
\\\^\\\ii\A%  of  H'.'otl.ind.  It  clon^-ly  reHcmhle^l  the 
moro  '•'rrifWionioiiH  ritinil  of  ih*?  Church  of  Enghtnd — 
the  nurplic'd  clerfryrnttn.  the  procoHsional  whito-robcd 
choir,  iiiton«Kl  priiycr»,  Inrninjf  to  the  cant  during  the 
refiotition  of  tho  crr.'cd,  tap^TH  on  the  altar,  reading 
dcak  on  ono  fiide  of  tho  chancfl  and  pulpit  on  tho 
other,  otr*.  Hut  pr;rhapH  ihifi  ia  the  form  counte- 
nanr'^xl  hy  the  Thnrch  of  Scotland  in  modern  times." 

lift  visit<;d  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Living- 
•t'inia  MiHHion  nUitlon  on  Lake  Xyaaa  and  found  only 
ft  native  teacher  in  charge,  who  \t>  doing  a  good 
work  among  the  children  of  tiio  district.  The  station 
Ih  no  longer  wrcupied  hy  the  Kuropoana,  on  accoi.nt 
of  itfi  unhealihfulnr'A^,  and  the  misaion  center  has 
been  trannforrcd  to  Hfindawo.  The  chief  feature  of 
tho  Bandawo  miH^^Ion  ia  itH  largo  day  school.  On 
page  314  Dr.  Johnaton  refers  to  the  appeal  nuide  from 
a  nilHHionary  on  Lake  Nyasn  to  tho  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  for  tho  benefit  of  '*thrco  himdred  slave 
children,"  and  which  brought  from  Scotland  twelvo 
liundrod  pounds,  and  saya,  **  the  object  for  which  it 
was  given  oxistcd  only  on  paper." 

Dr.  Johnston  writes  of  the  *' successful  and  enter- 
prising mission  of  tho  Weslcyan  Methodists  in  Mas- 
lionaland  "  under  tho  suporin tendency  of  Rev.  Isaac 
Shimmin,  but  wo  aro  surprised  to  read,  "  The  mis- 
sions in  Mashonaland,  so  far,  are  for  the  evangeliza- 


tion of  the  Earopeans;  do 
effort  is  being  put  forth  to 
reach  the  nativea.'* 

Tlie  following  were  noted 
MA  needy  and  hopefiil  fields 
for  mission  work :  Cijuka  in 
Bihe.  Ongandu  by  the  Kuke- 
ma  River,  Kongovia  by  the 
Coanza,  Kangambia,  and  the 
thickly  inhabited  region  of 
Ooronpoza.  **Iu  none  of 
these  places  has  missioD  work 
l»ei*u  attempted ;  thcj  are  the 
healtliiest  dhitricts;  vegeta- 
Vtles  can  be  obtained,  the  na- 
tives are  governed  bj  petty 
chiefs,  and  more  freedom  and 
liberty  of  conscience  allowed, 
:um1  missionaries  would  be 
well  received  and  kindlj 
treated.*' 

Dr.  Johnston  did  not  find 
nny  hungering  alter  the  Gos- 
pel among  Uie  natives,  and 
l>elieved  that  the  mission  work 
will  be  a  slow  and  gradual 
growth.  As  to  the  blacks  of 
Jamaica  that  lie  took  with 
him  tliey  were  left  at  some 
soon  became  tired  of  their 
I  returned  to  Jamaica.  Dr.  John- 
All  the  way  across  Africa  I  looked 
for  pioneers  engaged  in  the  work  of  founding  new 
pUiiions,  with  whom  there  might  be  possible  open- 
ings for  colored  assistants,  but  found  them  not"  He 
still  believes  that  with  white  men  as  leaders  "the 
services  of  the  Jamaicans  in  manual  labor  as  builders 
would  be  found  invaluable;  in  a  short  time  their  apt- 
itude for  acquiring  the  language  would  fit  them  for 
itinerant  evangelists,  while  their  color  would  g^ve 
emphasis  to  their  words  beyond  even  those  of  tlie 
white  teacher,  for  whom,  as  tho  number  of  conces- 
sion hunters  and  speculators  increase,  a  marked  prej- 
udice in  the  native  African  mind  grows  stronger 
year  by  year." 

As  to  the  founding  of  missions  in  Africa  he  says: 
'*0n  no  account  would  it  be  advisable  lo  take  out 
ladies  or  children.  The  work  should  bo  commenced 
by  young  men,  several  at  each  station ;  and  as  the 
language  or  anything  like  a  vocabulary  has  not  yet 
been  reduced  to  writing,  it  would  be  essential  that 
the  young  missionaries  should  have  the  ability  and 
educational  qualifications  necessary  to  undertake 
the  drudgery  of  this  task.  After  two  years,  when 
homes  havo  been  provided,  wives  can  be  brought 
out,  but  the  children  should  not  be  brought  out  to  be 
exposed  to  the  base  and  degrading  scenes  around 
them.  A  qualified  medical  man  should  be  attached 
to  a  group  of  not  more  than  three  stations." 


mission  statious, 
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FoieigD  Mission  Statistdcs. 
Dean  Vahl  esiimates  that  in  1891  the  missions 
among  the  heathen  and  Mohammedans  had  gathered 
1,168,660  native  communicants,  and  that  the  income 
and  foreign  workers  of  the  societies  and  churches 
engaged  in  the  work  was  as  follows  : 


I 


COC.NTRIKS. 


o   Sir  »*E 

II  iiilil 


England £l.a»^ll    1,( 


SooUand. 

Ireland 

Netberlands . . 

Germany 

Switzerland... 

Denmark 

France 

Norway 

Sweden 

Finland 

United  States. 

Canada 

West  Indies. . 

Asia 

Africa 

Australasia... 


17,074, 
25,8G9 

l•^9,5t2 
52,356 
6,4?2 
18,386 
27,674 
22,7»5 
8,800 

786,902 
64,170 
78,480 
15,6^4 
44,M2 
88,756 


20 

150 

504 

148 

10, 

89 

66 

48 

5 

1,513 

127. 

816J 

s» 

176 

120 


941  20,184 

175  2,075 

10  135 

..  284 

126  2,246 

3  677 

2  27 

7  263 

27  1,209 

25  44 

1  28 

1,001  9,812 

70  880 

5  461 

10  866 

18  616 

18  4,428 


Summary £2,749.810    5,094    2,445  44,168 


British  Oontribntions  to  Foreign  Missions. 
Canon  Scott  Robertson,  of  England,  lias  just  pub- 
lished his  summary  of  British  contributions  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  I'oreign  lands  for  the 
year  1892.  It  shows  that  ttie  total  sum  contributed 
was  £1,363,153,  and  the  division  is  made  as  follows : 

Church  of  England  societies £584,615 

Joint  societies  of  Churchmen  and  Non- 

oonrormisls 

Nonconformist  societies  in  England  and 

Wales 

Presbyterian  societies   in   Scotland    and 

Ireland 

Roman  Catholic  societies 


204,655 
354,396 


207,327 
12,160 


The  British  contributions  from  the  Nonconformist 
societies,  as  arranged  by  Canon  Robertson,  are  as 
follows : 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society £11 1,079 

London  "  *'       104,053 

Baptist  "  *'*       55,882 

Presbyterian  Church  of  England 23,834 

Friends'  Foreign  Missionary  Assoc  ation.  11,116 

Wesleyan  Ladies*  Auxiliary  for  Female 

Education ' 8,332 

United  Methodist  Free  Cliurches*  Foreign 

Missions 6,400 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society 5,470 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Foreign  M  iss*n  4.606 

Evangelical  Continental  Society 2,136 

Colonial  Missionary  Society 2,015 

Friends*  Missions  in  Syria 1,725 

Primitive  Methodist  Colonial  Missions...  1,500 

Primitive  Methodist  African  Missions. . .  3,281 

Engli&h  Presbyterian  Women's  Missionary 

Association 3,888 

Kstimated  value  of  needlework,  etc 8,000 

£354,396 


Foundation  Principles  of  Missions. 


BY  F.  F.  ELLIN  WOOD,  D.D. 

First.  It  is  the  unmistakable  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  that  mankind  without  the  Gospel  are 
under  the  power  of  sin,  **  having  no  hope  and  with- 
out God  in  the  world." 

Second.  Christ  is  represented  as  the  all-sufficient 
Saviour,  and  as  "  the  only  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

Third.  The  errand  of  the  Church  to  the  Gentiles  is 
to  lead  them  *'from  darkness  into  light  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God."  This  is  a  rescut^  and  not 
simply  a  higher  cuUua. 

Fourth.  The  object  of  this  deUvoranco  is,  *'that 
they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins  and, inheritance 
among  those  which  are  sanctified  by  faith"  in  Christ 
This  is  salvation^  and  nothing  short  of  this  can  be 
called  by  that  name. 

Fifth.  Herein  lies  the  great  differential  between 
the  Christian  faith  and  all  ethnic  religions.  Many  of 
them  teach  high  codes  of  ethics  which  should  be  ac- 
knowledge but  they  rest  upon  works  of  self- 
righteousness  ;  they  have  no  omnipotent  Saviour. 

Sixth.  The  Gospel  of  one  only  Messiah  can  make 
no  compromise  with  other  systems  of  religion  and 
philosophy.  It  should  deal  with  intelligent  candor 
and  courtesy  and  should  always  present  the  truth  in 
love,  but  the  idea  of  a  world-wide  conquest  lies  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Seventh.  The  obligations  laid  upon  Christians  by 
the  great  commission,  or  commissions,  can  never  be 
relaxed  so  long  as  any  nation  or  race  remains  un- 
evangelized. 

Eighth.  The  nearer  and  more  distant  work  have 
an  equal  claim.  Neither  can  be  neglected  or  post- 
poned.  **  Jerusalem,"  "Judea,"  "Samaria,"  and  the 
** uttermost  parts  of  the  earth"  are  all  to  be  under- 
taken at  once. 

Ninth.  Each  generation  of  the  Church  is  especially 
reaponsible  for  the  corresponding  generation  of  the 
heathen  world.  Neither  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the 
past  or  that  of  the  future  can  reclaim  the  millions  of 
men  who  now  live  upon  the  eartli. 

Tenth.  The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Christian 
Church  involves  the  idea  of  salvation  Tor  all  nations 
in  its  fundamental  principles.  If  the  Gospel  grace  ia 
insufficient  for  all  races  it  is  insufficient  for  any  one. 
It  canncit  be  merely  ethuic  in  its  scope  (Isa.  49.  6). 

Eleventh.  Evidently  the  work  of  missions — all 
missions — is  the  great  work  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  the  greatest,  most  urgent,  most  imperative,  and 
most  blessed  of  human  undertakings. 

Twelfth.  Every  true  believer  owes  a  duty  here 
commensurate  witli  his  means  and  opportunities.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  option  to  believe  or  disbelieve  in 
foreign  missions.  Neglect  of  this  duty  is  a  reproach 
to  Him  who  imposed  it;  fidelity  here  is  never  a 
siiperero;  ation. — Christian  Steward. 


UNG  PEOPLE'S  DEPARTMENT. 


True  Wiadom. 

BT     F.     J,    STEVB3C8. 

**  He  that  wmnelh  ^oula  ts  wtdc," 

Wisdonra  teacher  cries. 

He  shall  cover  many  Bina 

Wlio  bepns 

Early  in  his  litnto  do 

Service  earDest,  true. 

Wiooing  Bouls,  the  stnra  are  bright* 
But  the  crowDS  of  Itght, 
Briiliant  far  above  shall  glofr. 
All  beloir 

Palea  before  the  gatliered  {penis 
Of  iifl  diadems* 

Wioning  touts,  \h\n  work  is  free, 
You  for  Him  may  be» 
One  who  gathers  huraau  hearts 
Atid  imparts 

Life  ioi mortal  in  His  nnm^^ 
Thene  your  crown  shall  daim. 
Detroit,  Mkh. 


this  very  wood,  ia  more  to  blame  than  the  iron ;  for 
it  Is  that  which  helps  you  to  destroy  ita  kiodrvd,^' 

**You  are  quite  right,"  eald  the  woodmsji,  **77^#fw 
is  no  foe  so  bitter  oM  a  rene^dfj^ 


Hindu  Fable  of  the  Wooiman  ajid  the  Tr^et. 

Awooi)ii%x  entemd  a  wood  with  hist  ax  ou  bis 
shoulder.  The  trees  were  alarmed,  and  saidr  "  Ab, 
Sir,  will  you  not  let  us  live  bapptly  some  longer  ?  *' 

^'Yes/'  said  the  woodoaan*  **I  am  quite  willing  to 
do  so;  but  as  often  as  I  see  tltis  ax  I  am  tempted  to 
oooie  here  and  work.  I  am  not  so  much  to  blame 
as  this  ax." 

»*We  know,"  said  the  trees,  "that  the  handle  of 
the  ax,  which  is  a  piece  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  of 


Who'll  Buy  a  Share  of  OHna? 

BY  ALIOe  UkX  douoljis. 

**  Who'll  bny  a  slmre  of  Giilna? 

We  have  them  here  to  sell, 
They  lire  not  shares  of  ferlile  lands, 

Though  such  we'd  like  full  welL 

*'  The  shares  I  glndly  offer 
Are  of  Qod*a  kingilom  t>ri>adf 

Tlie  doUani  that  we  give  mean  souls 
Brought  humbly  to  our  Qod, 

*'  Spare  not  your  money,  we  can  help 
Til  bring  God's  kingdom  in, 

To  him  who  knoweth  to  do  good 
Yet  doeih  not^  'tis  sin. 

**  Who'll  btiy  a  share  of  China  ? 

On  these  wo  set  no  price. 
Say  what  your  God  would  have  you  pay, 

That  alone  will  suffice/' 

Tims  spoke  our  little  Frankio 

Once  hi  the  mission  band, 
Then  parsed  I  ho  box  and  money  got 

For  China,  tl^t  dark  laad. 
Bath,  Me, 


Pray  \  Work !  Go  \ 

*  Pray  ye,  IbereforB,  the  Lord  or  tb«  tiarve*t  tliat  be  Win 

aead  forth  labr^rers  Into  his  barvest/* 

"800,  go  work  to«daj  in  my  vineyard." 

HY    A   GLEAKEtt. 

Pray,  0  pray  in  thy  quiet  retreat, 

Or  «heu  hurried  along  upon  busy  feet; 

Keep  thine  oyes  ftxed  on  the  mercy  seat 

Where  JesuH  is  waiting  to  hear 
O  pray  for  the  heathen  far  and  wide, 
That  I  hey  may  have  light  at  the  cveninglide. 

Work  for  thy  Master,  work  at  thy  best, 
Work  in  his  viney«rd  knows  naught  of  reat ; 
Pray  in  thy  work,  uud  it  sure  will  be  bleat^ 

For  Jesus  is  waiting  to  hear 
O  pray  for  the  heatlien  far  nnd  wide. 
That  they  may  ha\  e  light  at  the  eveningtide. 

Go  in  the  atrength  of  thy  cniciQed  Lord, 

Carry  the  balm  of  his  sanctified  word. 

And  remember,  in  wielding  this  spiritual  sword, 

That  Jesus  is  wiiitiug  to  hear 
Then  pray  Tor  the  healheu  far  and  wide, 
Thai  they  may  have  light  at  the  eveningtide. 


RowLAVD  Hill  anid:  **  We  can  do  more  good  bj 
being  good  than  in  any  other  way/' 


J 


The  Story  of  Kihniang. 
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The  Stoiy  of  EUmiang. 

Who  18  that  dear  lilile  old  Chinese  woman  with 
white  hair  and  dressed  all  in  g^j — gray  tuaUt,  gray 
trousers,  and  even  gmy  shoes  ?  Why,  that  is  Kih- 
niang, as  we  call  her,  which  is  a  title  of  respect,  and 
means  '*  adopted  mother.'*  E^erjone  notices  her 
bright  face,  and  if  you  did  not  see  howhippj  she  is, 
you  would  soon  hear  it,  for  she  is  praising  God  all 
the  time,  and  telling'-  everyone  how  good  he  is  to 
her,  and  how  wonderAil  it  is  that  he  has  saved  her  in 
her  old  age. 

She  is  seventy-t^ve  years  old,  and  was  converted 
and  baptized  when  she  was  seventy-two.  Since 
Chen  she  has  been  telling  all  the  people  in  her  village 
and  elsewhere  of  the  Saviour  she  has  found,  an«l 
they  listen  with  grreat  wonder  to  her  story.  For  you 
must  know  that  she  was  a  vegeUirian  for  forty-two 
years,  and  the  Chinese  think  there  is  great  merit  in 
this,  and  not  to  eat  me«t  or  eggs  or  fish,  for  as 
many  year?,  is  to  heap  up  a  great  pile  of  merit, 
which  is  all  lost  if  the  vow  is  broken.  Not  only 
was  she  a  vegetarian,  but  for  twenty-eight  years  she 
was  a  Buddhist  nun.  She  had  a  kind  husband,  and 
was  deeply  attaclied  to  him,  and  used  to  visit  all  the 
temples,  to  pray  that  he  might  have  a  long  life,  but 
she  was  so  anxious  to  be  pure  and  virtuous,  that,  al- 
though she  loved  him  so  much,  she  left  him  to  be  a 
nun.  That  is  why  she  wears  these  gray  clothes. 
The  nuns*  dress  is  gray  cotton,  and  she  has  nothing 
«lse.  For  many  years  she  lived  in  a  Buddhist  temple, 
and  took  care  of  it  and  of  the  idols,  washing  their 
faces,  etc. 

She  had  no  children,  but  she  has  adopted  a  boy 
called  Kiangsiting,  and  brought  him  up.  They 
meant  him  to  be  a  priest,  and  he  served  in  the 
temple,  but  when  the  time  came  to  shave  his  head 
<the  Buddhists  shave  off  all  their  hair)  it  was  decided 
that  he  would  not  do  for  a  priest,  he  was  far  too 
upright.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago  this  man  heard 
the  Gospel  and  was  converted.  He  al^^o  had  been  a 
vegetarian  for  twenty-four  years,  and  did  not  at  first 
break  his  vows,  but  five  years  ago  lie  was  baptized. 
His  adopted  mother  used  to  wonder  what  he  found 
that  was  so  interested  in  that  book  ho  was  always 
reading  (the  Bible). 

Often  she  would  prepare  his  meals  and  set  the  food 
before  him,  but  he  would  be  so  absorbed  in  his  book 
that  he  would  leave  it  to  get  cold  and  forget  to 
eat  it 

After  a  time  he  began  to  tell  her  the  idols  she 
served  were  no  use,  they  could  not  help  her  and 
they  could  not  take  care  of  themselves.  '•  Why,"  he 
said,  *'  if  I  hit  them  they  can't  do  anything."  Then 
be  told  her  about  the  living  and  true  Grod,  and  the 
mighty  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  died  for  all 
the  people  in  the  world,  and  she  believed  the  glad 
tidings,  and  became  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
it  is  beautiful  to  see  her  gratitude  and  love  to  the 


Lord.  She  is  literally  praising  him  all  day  long. 
Often  in  the  meetings  she  cannot  keep  quiet,  and 
breaks  oat  with  expressions  of  praise  in  very  emphat- 
ic assent  to  what  is  being  said. 

She  lives  about  forty  li  away  with  a  nephew 
who  is  not  very  kind  to  her,  because  he  is  vexed 
that  she  has  given  up  the  money  she  gained  by  being 
in  the  temple,  but  she  will  not  leave  her  home,  be- 
cause she  wishes  to  tell  the  Gospel  in  the  place 
where  she  served  the  devil  so  long.  It  was  pleasant 
to  see  her  and  her  adopted  son  together,  and  to  see 
her  delight  when  he  was  preaching. — The  Christian, 


Hindu  Fable  of  the  Owl  and  his  Scbool. 

An  owl  named  Old  Wisdom  kept  a  school.  Every- 
body went  to  him  to  take  lessons.  After  some  time 
he  wished  to  know  what  progress  they  had  made  in 
their  studies.  So  he  gave  them  a  number  of  ques- 
tions to  answer. 

The  first  question  was,  "Why  does  the  moon  shine 
in  the  sky  ?  " 

The  nightingale  said,  '*  That  I  may  sing  all  night 
in  his  pleasnnt  light.'* 

The  lilies  said,  "  That  we  may  open  our  petals  and 
enjoy  his  refreshing  beams." 

The  hare  said,  "That  there  may  be  enough  of  dew 
in  the  morning  for  me  to  lap." 

The  dog  said,  "That  I  may  find  the  thieves  that 
prowl  around  the  hou«e.*' 

The  glowworm  said,  "That  she  may  throw  me 
into  the  shade,  for  she  envies  my  light." 

The  fox  said,  "  That  I  may  see  my  way  to  the 
pojiltry  yard." 

"  Enough  I  "  said  Old  Wisdom.  '*  There  is  but  one 
moon  that  shines  in  the  sky,  yet  each  brings  her  to 
serve  his  own  purpose.     Self  reigns  supreme.^^ 


(40) 


GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


At  Home. 

John  Wesley  divided  the  membership  of  a  church 
into  those  who  need  help  and  those  who  can  help.  A 
collector,  passing  the  contribution  box,  asked  a  mem- 
ber to  put  in  something,  and  on  Ijeing  told  he  was 
**  too  poor,"  replied,  "  Then  take  out  something.  Pay 
your  respects  to  the  contribution  box  in  one  way  or 
another." 

Binliop  Doanc,  of  the  Protestiint  Epi.scop:il  Church, 
has  lately  said:  "Since  the  Valiciiu  decree  has  built 
up  a  wall  which  nothing  but  the  breuth  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  can  breakdown,  I  am  nearer  to  the  Protestant 
bodies  who  hold  the  Ciiristian  faith  of  tlie  old  creeds 
than  I  am  to  anything  that  boars  the  stamp  of  papal 
Bome." 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Pond,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  the  Superintendent  of  the  Congregational  Mis- 
sion among  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  thus  writes 
of  the  Chinese:  ''While  wo  are  laboring  for  the 
Chinese  we  are  laboring  for  a  live  race  of  nicn,  a 
dominant  race,  a  race  that  have  no  equals  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  except  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  race.  I 
venture  to  prophesy  that  the  two  races  that  Hre  going 
to  dominate  this  earth  and  divide  it,  I  trust  in  a 
friendly  and  Christian  manner,  arc  the  Chinese  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  races.  The  Chinese  have  all  the 
qualities  which  make  colonists.  They  have  all  the 
qualities  which  make  men  hold  what  they  fcet,  and 
get  what  they  can  and  move  on.  Nothing  could  pos- 
sibly demonstrate  that  more  fully  than  the  history  of 
the  Chinese  in  America." 

There  is  no  large  city  in  which  Methodism  ought 
not  at  once — in  its  united  capacity  and  in  that  broad, 
larg^  spirit  which  characterizes  the  founding  of  the 
great  business  enterprises  of  Uie  ag^e — to  establish, 
in  some  center  of  massed  and  needy  populations,  the 
"Institutional  Church"— a  church  that  shall  com- 
bine the  most  perfect  appliances  for  helping  men,  so 
far  as  possible,  clear  around  the  circle  of  their  needs; 
a  church  the  material  support  of  which  shall  b^  ade- 
quately assured,  irrespective  of  the  financial  ability 
of  the  community  in  which  it  ministers;  a  church 
that  sh:iU  employ  sufficient  working  forces  for  the 
needs  of  its  position,  which  forces  shall  bo  ever  afield, 
putting  a  helpful,  a  transforming,  an  uplifting  touch 
upon  all  tlie  needy  life  withiu  a  long  radius  from  its 
doors.  One  such  church,  planted  in  strength,  and 
yigorously  worked  in  every  city,  like  a  mighty  heart 
would  send  its  beat  of  inspiration  and  of  energy  into 
every  extremity  of  our  city  Methodism.  The  cost  of 
such  an  enterprise  will  be  large,  but  not  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  Church  to  meet.  The  needs  to  be  served 
•re  such  as  not  to  be  met  with  cheap  or  niggardly 
expenditures.  God  is  calling  upon  his  Church  to-day 
to  pay  the  price  of  success. — George  P.  Maiw,  D.D. 


Stewardship,  the  right  use  of  money,  economy  is 
indulgence,  are  themes  which  Jesus  made  luminoua 
by  his  example  and  teacliings.  Few  things  sustain 
to  one's  spiritual  life  relations  more  vital  than  the 
accumuUlion,  use,  and  abuse  of  moncj.  No  maB 
can  regulate  these  parts  of  his  active  life  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  and  not  find  his  business  a  means 
of  grace  to  hiui.  No  man  can  pursue  a  busineM  life 
independently  of  Christ's  teachings  and  find  his  money 
a  blessing  to  him.  If  money-making  and  money-using 
were  regulated  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  would  soon  become  thokingdosts 
of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ. — F,  M,  EUis, 

Bishop  Nindo  writes  as  follows  of  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  General  Missionary  Committee:  **Th* 
heavy  indebtedness  of  the  missionary  treasury  re- 
vealed in  the  report  of  Treasurer  Hunt  was  a  sad, 
almost  an  appalling  surprise.  A  far  better  showing 
had  been  anticipated  in  spite  of  the  bard  times.  As 
a  result,  the  session  of  the  Committee  was  phenom- 
enally short.  There  was  comparatively  little  to  do 
but  to  take  the  measure  of  the  deficiency,  make  a 
very  conservative  estimate  of  the  probable  income 
for  next  year,  and  then  scale  down  last  year's  appro- 
priations by  one  ninth.  Tliis  was  done  with  a 
heavy  heart.  A  few  courageous  ones  were  for  test- 
ing the  faith  of  the  Church  by  keeping  up  to  the  old 
lines,  but  prudence  prevailed,  and  the  wiser  policy 
was  adopted." 

Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost,  writing  of  the  Parliament 
of  Religions,  says:  "Theosophy  stepped  forth  to 
open  up  to  us  the  wisdom-religion  of  the  Buddlia  and 
the  mysterious  Mahatmas,  and  lo  I  Theosophy  turned 
out,  as  some  one  well  said,  to  be  a  combination  of 
*^mibt  and  moonshine,*  principally  mist  When  I 
li.«itened  to  the  native  Buddhist  quoting  three  tezta 
from  Christ  to  one  from  the  writings  of  Buddha  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  his  doctrine,  I  siid,  *This  is  the 
true  measurement  of  the  whole  matter.*  Whatever 
of  religious  truths  there  is  in  the  oriental  systems, 
it  is  but  the  faint  and  dawning  rays  of  Him  who  is 
the  Light  of  the  world,  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
comoth  into  it,  or  the  last  remains  of  some  earlier 
revelations  of  God  to  man  handed  down,  Jbut  much 
obscured  and  overlaid  by  the  traditions  and  super- 
stitions of  men.  The  last  reserve  of  Orientalism  has 
been  brought  (orward  and  it  is  nothing." 

Bishop  A.  G.  Haygood  thinks  that  the  Christian- 
izing and  civilizing  of  a  thousand  millions  of  heatheu 
people  is  "a  stupendous  work."  He  would  have 
every  religious  service  saUirated  with  the  thouglu 
and  earnest  supplication  made  for  God's  blessing 
upon  the  efforts  of  men.  Ho  also  says,  **  Beg^n  in 
the  Sunday  school  with  the  infant  classes ;  tell  them 
of  their  heathen   kindred;  instruct  them   from  tlie 
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beginning  that  a  Christian  has  no  iiigher  dutj  or  no- 
bler task  in  this  world  than  to  g^ve  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen  world.  Teach  them  that  do  man  is  true 
to  Jesus  Christ  who  does  not  help  in  this  work. 
Make  him  know  that  sending  or  carrying-  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  determined  by 
wh%t  any  ordinary  man  thinks,  but  by  what  Uie  Son 
of  God  and  the  Son  of  man  commands.  Teach  it 
to  the  old  and  young.  Teach  it  by  sermon  and  fire- 
side talk;  by  lecture  and  by  pamphlet;  by  Cliurch 
papers  and  by  books.  After  a  while  we  will  begin  to 
do  something.  So  far  we  have  been  playing  at  mis- 
sions." 

At  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Congress  held 
in  New  York  city  in  November  last  the  question  was 
discussed  as  to  "  The  Duty  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  toward  Roman  Catholic  Coun- 
tries." Dr.  Hall  Harrison  laid  down  the  rule,  "Where 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  taking  care  of  the  whole 
people,  and  they  are  satisfied,  do  not  interfere."  Dr. 
William  Kirkus  believed,  "The  only  effect  that  can 
over  be  produced  by  going  into  Catholic  countries 
and  denying  that  the  orders  of  the  Catholic  Church 
are  valid,  and  trying  to  persuade  people  to  call  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar  a  blasphemous  idolatry,  and 
speaking  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  in  terms  so  reckless 
that  they  seem  to  be  almost  contemptuous — Uie  only 
result  of  that  would  be  to  deepen  the  Romanism  of 
any  country  to  which  we  go."  Bishop  Coxe  denied 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  any  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  earth,  and  said,  ^'Tiiere  is  not  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  in  this  world,  not  even  a  bishop  in  the 
Romanized  Churches  of  Germany,  France,  or  Spain, 
who  has,  at  this  moment,  any  mission  whatever." 
Bishop  Doane  believed  it  was  right  and  duty  to  go 
wherever  needed,  "  no  matter  whether  a  bishop  sent 
there  by  the  bishop  of  the  city  and  See  of  Rome  is 
there  or  not,  because  such  a  bishop  was  in  a  prov- 
ince  which  did  not  belong  to  his  predecessors." 

Abroad. 
Rabbi    Lichtenstein,   the    converted    Jew,    has 
moved   from    Tapio  Szele  lo  Buda-Pesth,  Hungary, 
where  he  is  actively  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. 

The  Canadian  Methodist  Mission  in  West  China 
reports  as  follows:  "Thus  far  the  work  has  been  of 
a  preliminary  kind,  and  the  missionaries,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  V.  C.  Hart,  have  had  to  give  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage. A  g^ood  property  has  been  secured  in  the  city 
of  Chcntu;  the  native  buildings,  with  some  changes, 
serve  for  mission  houses,  chapel,  school,  dispensary, 
and  the  like.  A  day  school  has  been  opened  with 
twenty-nine  •  pupils,  nine  of  whom  are  girls.  The 
medical  work  promises  to  be  of  good  service,  and 
when  a  hospital  is  built  and  equipped  will  be  carried 
on  mucli  more  efficiently." 


Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  has  about  200,000  in- 
habitants, of  whom  one  fourth  are  Europeans. 
Here  are  mission  workers  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  American  United  Presbyterians^ 
Church  of  Scotland,  English  Wesleyan^  and  North 
Africa  Mission  for  work  among  the  Mohammedans. 
In  the  four  mission  schools  among  tie  Jews  are  224 
boys  and  1 95  girls. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Taylor,  who  made  recently  a  jour- 
ney into  Thibet,  is  now  in  England  organizing,  a  mis- 
sionary expedition  of  twelve*  or  more,  which  wil> 
leave  next  month  for  Thibet.  They  will  go  to  Daijeel- 
ing  in  the  Himalayas,  near  the  frontier  of  Thibet,  and 
within  a  few  days'  journey  of  Llassa,  the  capital  of 
Thibet,  there  to  learn  the  language  from  Thibetan 
teachers  before  seeking  entrance  into  the  country, 
believing  that  wheA  they  are  ready  God  will  in  some 
way  open  the  door.  They  expect  to  remain  in  Dar- 
jeeling  for  one  year. 

The  heathen  religions  have  originated  none  of  the 
so  called  virtues.  These  existed  before  heathenism. 
They  exist  as  a  part  of  the  writing  of  God  on  the 
natural  heart.  Heathenism  has  not  improved  upon 
them  or  polished  them  up.  In  China  it  has  cor- 
rupted and  tarnished  them.  They  exist  in  greater 
purity  as  freshly  enunciated  by  the  natural  con- 
science than  they  do  after  they  have  entered  the 
heathen  amalgam,  and  after  heathenism  has  stamped 
them  with  the  die  of  its  own  images  and  superscrip- 
tion.—  William  Ashmore. 

Bishop  Copleston,  of  Ceylon,  writes  of  the  Bud- 
dhist belief  and  its  influence:  "The  motive  which 
Buddhist  morality  recognizes,  if  it  can  be  said  to 
recognize  any,  is  wholly  selfish  and  individual.  It 
is  not  for  the  love  of  truth  or  goodness,  nor  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  but  it  is  solely  for  the  individual's 
owu  advantage  that  he  is  incited  to  cultivate  virtue. 
Nor  is  it  a  very  brave  or  noble  selfishness.  It 
seeks,  not  to  make  the  best  of  self,  like  the  Greek 
selfishness,  but  to  escape  from  pain  and  from  the 
burdens  of  life.    It  is  not  ennobling." 

Bishop  A.  C.  Coxe,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  defends  the  sending  by  his  Church  of  mis- 
sionaries into  Mexico,  Centnil  America,  and  South 
America  upon  the  following  grounds :  **  The  *  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  '  are  those  which  have  never  had 
any  Catholic  basis;  which  have  been  foimed  abso- 
lutely without  any  lawful  jurisdiction;  formed  by 
papal  authority  only,  and  which  have  received,  from 
ihe  beginning,  a  false  creed  and  a  modern  polity, 
and  a  whole  system  of  falsehood.  Among  them, 
however,  are  Christians  who  desire  to  get  rid  of 
their  rotten  system  of  fabricated  canons,  and  to  be 
permitted  lo  act  upon  the  primitive  canons  of  catho- 
licity. In  many  places  they  call  upon  us  to  help 
them,  and  to  restore  their  catholicity.  But  to  do  so 
we  are  told  is  *  intrusion.'  But  Roman  Catholic? 
countries  are  the  countries  of  South  America  with  a 
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portion  of  North  America,  almost  exclusively.  Thej 
were  formed  with  hardly  a  vestifii^e  of  the  Nicene 
faith  practically.  They  had  no  benefit  of  the  ancient 
oanoDS  and  cunrtitutions,  nor  of  any  features  of  the 
primitive  Catholic  Church  in  their  origin;  none 
whatever.  Hence  it  is  not  'intrusion  '  to  give  them 
a  pure  catholicity." 

Dr.  F.  E.  Clark  writes  of  Turkey:  "In  only  one 
nation  of  the  world  to-day  is  the  outlook  for  Chris- 
tianity more  hopeless  than  it  was  a  quarterof  a  Cen- 
tury ago,  aud  that  is  the  nation  which  is  cursed  by 
the  reactionary  policy  of  the  timid  tyrant  who  reigns 
in  Constantinople.  Since  ihe  gradual  withdrawal  of 
British  influmce  from  Turkey  the  subject  races  of 
that  land  have  beeu  left  largely  unprotected  and,  in 
tnany  ways,  sometimes  slyly  and  sometimes  openly, 
the  sultan  and  his  agents  oppose  ChristiaLity,  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  education,  incite  riots  and 
mobs  to  hum  schoolhouses  and  churches,  and  in 
•every  way  are  seeking  to  make  the  land  where 
Christianity  first  had  its  birth  a  desert  of  Mohamme- 
-dan  superstition  and  bigotry." 

A  missionary  in  Cijina  writes:  "It  is  no  uncom- 
mon sight  to  meet  a  priest  in  China  going  about  beg- 
ging, with  four  or  five  long  skewers  run  through  his 
forearm,  aud  little  ribbons  hangnig  therefrom.  Two 
I  have  met  ha  I  long  iron  rods  running  through  their 
cheeks,  and  they  had  made  oath  to  remove  them 
only  when  they  had  collected  a  certain  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  repair  their  temples.  One  has  had  the 
iron  rod  through  his  face  for  over  four  months,  liv- 
ing the  while  on  soup  and  tea  only.  Another  way 
of  raising  money  is  for  a  priest  to  take  his  seat  in  a 
little  brick  sentry  box,  and  let  himself  be  walled  in, 
leaving  only  a  small  window  through  which  he  can 
see  and  pull  a  rope  by  wliich  a  big  bell  is  sounded 
and  the  attention  of  passers-by  attracted.  Here  he 
will  sit  for  months.  I  have  known  one  to  remain  in 
his  box  for  nearly  a  year  without  being  able  to  lie 
down  or  stand  up.  but  apparently  perfectly  happy, 
and  always  ready  to  have  a  bit  of  gossip." 

Mrs.  Isabella  Bishop  writes  of  heathen  lands  :  "  We 
are  getting  into  a  sort  of  milk  and  water  view  of 
heathenism  ;  not  of  African  heathenism  alone,  but  of 
Buddhism,  Hinduism,  and  Mohammedanism  also. 
Missionaries  como  home,  and  they  refrain  from 
shocking  audiences  by  recitals  of  the  awful  sins  of 
the  heathen  and  Moslem  world.  When  traveling  in 
Asia  it  struck  me  very  much  how  little  we  beard, 
how  little  we  knew,  as  to  how  sin  is  enthroned  and 
deified  and  worshiped.  There  is  sin  and  shame 
everywhere.  Mohammedanism  is  corrupt  to  the  very 
core.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  there  is  scarcely 
A  single  thing  that  makes  for  righteousness  in  the 
life  of  the  unchristianiz  d  nations.  There  is  no  pub- 
lic opinion  interpeneti-ated  by  Christianity  which 
condemns  siu  or  wrong.  There  is  an  infinite  degra- 
<lation  of  both  women  and  men.     The  whole  conti- 


nent of  Affia  is  corrupt.  It  is  the  scene  of  barbaritiea, 
tortures,  bruul  ptmi^ments,  oppression,  and  official 
comiption.  There  are  no  sanctities  of  home,  only  a 
fearful  looking  for  in  the  future  of  fiery  indignation 
from  some  quarter,  they  know  not  what ;  a  dread  of 
everlasting  rebirths  into  forms  of  obnoxious  reptiles 
or  insects,  or  of  tortures  which  are  infinite,  and 
which  are  depicted  in  pictures  of  fiendish  inge- 
nuity." 

Bulgaria,  since  the  Russo-Turkish  war  -  of  1876, 
has  rapidly  developf  d.  The  people  on  the  whole  are 
quiet  and  good  natured.  The  old  fear  of  Turkish  op- 
pression has  pa8.«ed  away.  The  power  of  the  Greek 
priesthood  is  waning.  There  is  everywhere  a  new 
impulse  toward  education.  Schools  are  multiplying. 
The  national  schools  are  improving,  althongh  there  is 
a  tendency  among  the  teachers  toward  skepticism. 
With  new  li)>erty  and  new  ideas  the  leaders  still 
lack  experience.  But  freedom  is  a  good  teacher,  and 
experience  follows.  The  Greek  (orthodox)  Church 
is  a  Church  of  pictures  and  ceremony,  formalism  and 
superstition.  It  is  losing  more  and  more  its  hold 
Ufion  the  educated  people.  Bulgaria  has  practically 
religious  liberty.  It  is  not  yet  fully  realized,  but 
every  day  brings  nearer  the  true  conditions  of  na-  * 
tiunal  prosperity,  religious  liberty,  and  general  in- 
tell ig  on  ce. — Bishop  Vincent. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn  thus  wfiles  of  tli6  Asiatic  con- 
tinent: "It  is  the  largest,  richest,  most  populous 
continent  on  the  face  of  the  earth  I  In  civilization, 
the  oldest!  Mother  of  great  religions,  of  all  the  re- 
ligif  ns  worth  naming!  The  great  forerunners  of  the 
Christ  and  the  Christ  himself  were  Asiatics.  Juda* 
ism.  Buddhism,  Brahmanism.  Confucianism,  Chris- 
tianity, Mohammedanism — all  Asiatic.  The  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  writers  of  the  New,  and 
the  Book — the  greatest  of  books — are  all  Asiatic. 
The  early  fathers  of  the  Church,  whose  subtle 
thought  and  kindlinginterpretation  of  Christianity  are 
so  influencing  modern  movements  within  the 
Church,  were  many  of  them  Asiatic.  Why  does 
Asi.-i  now  stand  for  so  little  ?  She  lost  her  Gospel 
and  her  Christ  rather  than  welcome  both  to  domi- 
nate her  life.  The  Light  of  Asia  grew  dim  and  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  is  not  yet  welcomed.  The 
Asiatic  continent  evangelized,  made  Christian,  is  the 
wheeling  inio  line  with  the  world's  progress  tlie 
most  versatile  of  powers,  the  most  vigorous  of  evan- 
gelizing agencies.  The  true  Christian  type  of 
thought,  life,  worship,  is  surely  not  occidental  nor 
oriental  only,  but  both.  Neither  is  complete  with- 
out the  other." 

The  town  of  Pooree,  in  Orissa,  whore  the  great 
Temple  of  Jagauath  stands,  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  monasteries,  presided  over  by  Brahman  monks 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Jaganath.  These  monks, 
or  pundas,  send  out  from  Pooree,  annually,  seven 
thousand   missionaries   throughout   the  length   and 
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breadth  of  India  to  proclaim  the  name  and  glory  of 
Jaganath.  I  stood  thia  year  by  the  gr<.at  cars  of 
Jaganath,  Bolaram,  and  Shubhadn  (Jaganath's 
brother  and  sister),  surrounded  by  at  least  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pilgrims,  who  had  come  from  all  parts 
of  India  to  see  **  the  lord  of  the  world ''  (jagat — world ; 
»ki^7j— lord).  1  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
spectacle.  This,  I  thought,  is  the  result  of  the  self- 
denying  enthusiasm  of  the  missionaries  of  Jaga- 
nath. Such  their  persuasive  power  that  they  can  in- 
duce  m%ny  thodsands  of  men  and  women  to  leave 
their  homes,  undertake  difficult  journeys  of  many 
weeks^  duration,  endure  the  greatest  hardships  and 
privations,  aud  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to 
obtain  salvation  through  seeing  Jagana'h.  As  I 
thus  thought,  my  mind  began  to  draw  a  contrast  be- 
tween this  zeal  and  devotion  to  a  shapeless  wooden 
log  of  an  idol,  albeit  called  "  the  lord  of  the  worid," 
■and  the  lethargy  and  indifference  of  Christendom  in 
proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, 
the  true  Jagaiiath  I  Tlie  largest  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  only  able  to  support  six 
thousand  and  twenty-one  agents,  male  and  female, 
European  and  native  included  {vide  0.  M.  S.  Report, 
1892-93).  Are  there  not  scores  of  towns  in  Christen- 
dom much  hirger  than  Pooree,  and  which  contain  as 
many  templen  dedicated  to  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  jet  is  there  any  one  town  which  makes  as 
great  an  effort  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
throughout  the  world  as  Pooree  does  to  spread  tlie 
name  of  Jaganath  in  India?— (?.  H.  Parsons. 

A  missionary  in  Turkey  writes:  "The  report  of 
recent  doings  in  Armenia  must  leave -the  impression 
on  outsiders  that  we  are  in  a  heathen  land ;  but 
the  true  explanation  is  that  we  are  under  a  Moslem 
government  whose  code  of  laws  Is  formed,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  civilized  society,  but 
According  to  the  sayings  of  the  "  Prophet."  The  gov- 
ernment in  its  own  estimation  is  a  theocracy,  and 
Church  aud  State  are  one,  hence  there  can  be  no 
place  for  the  "Christian  idolater;  "  and  to  convert  a 
Moslem  is  to  plot  against  the  State — it  is  high  trea- 
son,— and  must  be  punished  as  such.  Its  motto  is, 
the  world  for  Mohammed,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
wholesome  fear  of  civilized  powers  seventh  century 
scenes  would  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  Just  as 
Mohammedanism  is  the  hardest  problem  the  Church 
has  yet  to  solve,  so  the  Turkish  government,  being 
Moslem,  is  one  of  the  strongest  enemies  of  our  King. 
Wjiatever  treaty  rights  and  restrictions  imposed  by 
foreign  influence  may  require,  the  Turk  is  a  deadly 
enemy  to  tlie  Church;  and  to-morrow,  if  he  dared, 
would  eosUve  or  banish  every  disciple  of  the  Naz- 
arene.  As  matters  now  stand  the  government  is 
using  every  means,  legal  and  illegal,  to  get  rid  of 
foreign  missionaries,  to  prevent  mission  work  among 
Moslems,  and  to  stamp  out  the  Reformation  which 
has  begun  among  the  native  cliurches    Street  preach' 


ing,  which  in  many  mission  flelds  is  productive  of 
good  results,  is  strictly  forbid ien  in  this  country. 
If  in  Damascus  a  Christian  darfd  to  proclaim  tlie 
Gospel  at  the  street  corner  or  in  tlie  bazaars,  he  would 
either  lose  his  life  on  the  spot  or  in  twenty-four  hours  be 
banished  from  the  city  for  life.  To  preach  the  (Joe- 
pel  to  a  Moslem  audience  is  a  capital  offense,  and 
should  a  missionary  attempt  that  most  desirable  thing 
he  would  g^t  notice  to  quit  just  as  soon  as  the  news 
of  his. doings  reached  the  govemaMBt  Farlher, 
Moslem  fanaticism  is  so  strong  that  if  any  follower 
of  the  "  Prophet  *'  declared  himself  a  Christian,  his 
life  would  be  in  imminent  danger.  He  dare  not  go 
abroad  by  day,  but  would  be  obliged  to  conceal  him- 
self until  he  found  opportunity  of  removing  to  Egypt 
or  some  country  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sul- 
tan. When  a  Moslem  desires  to  know  the  truth 
about  Christ  he  must  inquire  in  secret,  for  should  his 
friends  know  of  his  intentions,  both  he  and  his  in- 
structor would  be  doomed." 


Our  Hiflsionaiy  Work  and  Woricen. 

The  cash  debt  of  the  missionary  treasury  on 
November  1  was  $109,263.26,  and  the  receipts  for 
the  month  of  November  $8,292.05,  while  the  ex- 
penses of  our  missions  require  a  monthly  expenditure 
of  over  $100,000.  Hence  the  debt  is  increasing  and 
will  continue  to  increate-  until  the  returns  are  re- 
ceived from  the  Conferences  that  meet  in  Mnrch  and 
April.  Most  of  the  money  received  by  the  treasurer 
comes  from  the  receipts  of  the  Conferences  at  their 
annual  sessions. 

Dr.  Leonard,  who  has  been  very  profitably  em- 
ployed in  visiting  our  missions  in  Japan,  Korea,  and 
China,  returns  this  month.  Secreuries  McCabe, 
Peck,  and  lieonard,  assisted  by  Secretary  Baldwin, 
will  be  seeking  by  pen  and  word  to  stimulate  the 
missionary  zeal  and  liberality  of  our  people.  Much  is 
hoped  from  the  series  of  conventions  to  be  held  in 
some  of  our  large  cities.  A  considerable  increase 
over  the  contributions  of  last  year  is  greatly  needed. 

City  evangelization  is  making  some  progress  in 
New  York  city.  Rev.  C.  H.  Yatman,  in  about  one 
year,  has  gathered  three  hundred  and  forty-six  mem- 
bers aud  has  large  congregations  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  and  Metropolitan  Hall.  His  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  meetings  is  criticised  by  some,  and  yet  a 
few  things  objectionable  may  be  excused  when  we 
consider  the  results.  Rev.  Jacob  Freshman,  a  Meth- 
odist minister,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  a  mis- 
sion among  the  Jews  in  this  city,  has  been  received 
iuto  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch.  Dr.  J.  R.  Day,  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Board  of  Managers,  and  who  has  been 
very  successful  in  revival  and  church  work  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  has  accepted  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Syracuse  University.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  this  city.  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Gray  has  inaugur- 
ated a  forward  movement  in  city  missious  in  the 
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city  of  Chicago.  Each  large  city  ought  to  hnve  some- 
thing of  the  kind. 

The  Liberia  Conference  meets  January  1 7 .  Bishop 
Taylor  left  last  month  for  Africa  accoropaTiied  by  a 
niece,  Miss  Jennie  Taylor,  who  goes  out  as  a  dentist 
and  physician. 

Our  Bulgaria  Mission  has  had  but  one  foreign  male 
missionary  for  about  one  year.  Dr.  Davis  has  lately 
welcomed  a  new  recruit  in  Rev.  L.  T.  Guild.  This 
mission  in  Qreek  Church  territory  has  a  hard  field. 

The  Korea  Mission  is  meeting  with  more  than 
usual  favor  from  the  people.  Rev.  F.  Ohlingor,  con- 
nected with  the  •mission  for  several  years,  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  aud  is  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

The  Mexican  Conference  meets  at  Orizaba  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  Bishop  FitzGerald  presiding.  Dr.  J.  F. 
Thomson,  of  our  South  American  Mission,  accompan- 
ies the  bishop  in  an  evangehzin^  tour.  Dr.  Graver, 
who  has  been  in  the  United  Slates  for  three  months 
taking  needed  rest,  returns  this  month  to  Puebla. 

The  South  American  Conference  meets  next  month 
at  Mendoza,  Argentina.  Rev.  WilUani  Groves  is  on 
his  way  to  South  America  to  reinforce  tlie  work  ai 
Montevideo.  Rev.  C.  W.  Miller  lias  been  transferred 
from  the  Mission  to  the  Alabama  Conference.  Dr. 
T.  B.  Wood,  who  has  been  in  the  United  States  for 
six  months,  is  now  on  his  way  to  Peru  accompanied 
by  teachers  for  the  lately  organized  mission  schools. 

In  India  two  of  the  Conferences  were  held  last 
month,  two  will  be  held  this  month,  and  the  fifth  and 
the  Malaysia  Mission  Conference  will  be  held  next 
month  by  Bishop  Thoburn.  Dr.  S.  S.  Dease,  who  has 
been  in  the  United  States  for  six  months,  seeing  the 
need  of  reinforcements,  has  cut  short  his  vacation 
aud  returned  with  his  family  to  his  work  in  India. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Rudisill  sailed  for  India  December  23,  and 
two  of  his  assistants,  Mr.  J.  W.  Rudisill  and  Mr.  H.  S. 
Jefferson,  sailed  December  9. 

Our  North  China  Conference  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  reception  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Verity  and 
wife  to  be  stationed  at  Tientsin  ;  Mrs.  Verity  was  the 
daughter  of  tlie  late  Dr.  L.  N.  Wheeler,  formerly  the 
superintendent  of  the  North  China  Mission.  Rev. 
C.  0.  Kepler  and  wife  have  returned  to  the  United 
Stales.  Rev.  G.  W.  Smyth,  who  has  been  in  the 
United  States  for  several  months  seeking  to  recover 
his  health,  started  last  monilj  on  his  return  to  China 
much  improved.  Rev.  F.  Brown,  of  the  North  China 
Mission,  is  now  in  England,  and  expects  soon  to  visit 
the  United  States.  Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady,  of  the  West 
China  Mission,  is  at  Middlebnry,  Vt. 

Our  Italy  Mission  is  expecting  large  returns  from 
the  increased  facilities  for  successful  mission  work 
in  Rome  when  the  now  buildings  shall  be  finished. 
Dr.  Burt,  the  superintendent,  is  asking  for  financial 
help  for  this  enterprise. 


Our  Japan  Mission  is  making  some  prog^ress,  but 
is  suffering  from  the  opposition  Utely  developed 
against  foreigners. 

Extract   of  Proceeding*  of  Board  ot 
Man  acre  rs. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  MIssioDary  Society  of  tbe- 
Metliodist  Episcopal  Church  met  at  the  Miaslon  Rooms  on 
December  19,  Bishop  Nlnde  presiding. 

The  special  committee  appointed  last  month  to  oonsider 
the  ri^ht  of  ibe  Board  to  incur  debts  not  authorized  by  the 
General  Committee  made  their  report,  which  was  orderecjft 
to  be  printed,  and  action  upon  it  was  deferred  until  the  next 
rei?ular  meeting. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  question  of  ac- 
cepting the  transfer  of  the  work  aud  property  in  ChlU  of  the 
Transit  and  Building  Fund  Society  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  Committee  reported  in 
favor  of  tbc  acceptance  on  the  oonditions  named,  and  their 
report  was  adopted. 

Provision  was  made  fur  the  outgoing  to  Africa  of  Profesor 
J.  H.  Hoffman  to  take  charge  of  Monrovia  Seminary,  of  E.  H. 
Greeley  fur  White  Plains  Seminary,  and  U.  H.  Martin  for 
Cape  Pal  mas  Seminary,  provided  tbey  pass  the  required  ex- 
aminations. Rev.  J.  H.  Deputie,  uf  Liberia,  was  given  leave 
of  absence  from  his  work  for  one  year. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  salary  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Miller* 
formerly  of  the  South  American  Mission,  until  February  1. 
Tbe  distrlDution  of  the  appropriation  to  Peru  was  made. 

The  Board  agreed  to  pay  the  outgoing,  and  support  till 
close  of  18$^,  of  Rev.  John  Walley,  if  the  bishop  should  ap> 
point  him  to  the  West  China  Mission  as  is  proposed.  The 
f urlouKh  of  Rev.  W.  F.  Walker,  of  the  North  China  MissloD, 
was  extended. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Ella  H. 
Beck  with  and  Mrs.  Flora  Loog,  formerly  of  the  Japan  Mis- 
sion, and  for  expense  of  repairs  on  church  property  at 
Nagoya,  Japan. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  Rev.  H.  Nuelsen  and  for 
several  others  as  recommended  by  tbe  Committee  on  Domes- 
tic Missions. 

It  was  decided  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  to 
each  Methodist  pastor  as  heretofore. 
The  following  was  unanimously  adopted : 
Whereon^  1.  All  the  republics  of  South  America  except 
four  have  established  in  their  constitutions  the  principle  of 
religious  Iil>erty,  and  the  four  exceptions  are  undeigc^ir 
agitation  in  favor  of  that  principle. 

Whereas^  2.  We  believe  that  religious  liberty  is  one  of 
the  inalienable  and  natural  rigbts  of  man,  and  that  no 
people  aspiring  to  be  free  should  rest  content  while  that  lib- 
erty is  suppressed. 

Tr/jcrf<w,  3.  We  are  convinced  that  this  great  republic 
owes  its  well-being  to  its  religious  liberty,  and  to  the  moral 
development  made  possible  thereby. 

\Miarui<,A.  We  are  convinced  that,  without  relfglons 
liberty,  the  four  countries  referred  to  can  never  reach  the 
hijTh  type  of  clvlllzailon  to  which  the  whole  family  of 
American  republics  are  providentially  called. 

ir/ierens.  5.  Tbis  Board  of  Managers,  representing  the 
largest  religious  and  educational  constituency  of  the  OTan- 
ffelical  people  of  tbe  United  States,  with  Its  beneficent  agency 
operating  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  both  Americas,  may 
appropriately  f?ive  formal  expression  to  these  sentiments ; 
therefore, 

Rt>ftflve(U  1.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  tbe  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  respectfully 
petitions  the  sovereign  powers  of  tbe  republics  of  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili,  to  reform  their  constltutioQS  Id 
favor  of  religious  liberty. 

i?ew/rf</,  2.  The  board  appoints  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Wood* 
D.D.,  as  Its  representative  to  present  this  petition  to  the 
people  and  authorities  of  the  republics  named. 
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TIDINGS  FROM  OUR  MISSIONS. 


A  iiissiONART,  writing  of  the  work  going  on  in  the 
liethodist  Episcopal  Missions  in  North  India,  says: 
**  The  native  membership  is  increasing  at  tlie  rate  of 
■at  least  a  thousand  a  month.  It  seems  to  be  mainlj 
«  work  of  prajer.  Tlie  native  Christians  have  caught 
a  passion  for  souls,  and  whenever  they  find  uncon- 
verted persons  they  make  them  the  object  of  their 
prayers  and  efforts.  Aiid  the  new  converts  pray 
like  Christians,  give  like  Christians,  and  live  like 
Christians.** 

Rev.  George  C.  Hewes,  of  the  North  India  Con- 
ference, writes:  **The  annual  Lucknow  Dasehra 
meetings  have  lately  been  held.  They  continued  five 
days  and  were  well  attended.  One  service  a  day  was 
in  Hindustani  On  Sunday  evening  fourteen  went  to 
the  altar  seeking  pardon,  and  nearly  all  were  con- 
verted. One  characteristic  of  the  meetings  was  the 
number  of  young  men  who  took  part  in  the  testi- 
cnony  meetings.'' 

In  the  Malaysia  Message  for  November  Rev.  U.  L. 
E.  Luering  reports :  "  Forty-three  probationers  have 
been  received  in  our  Chinese  church  in  Singapore 
eince  July,  making  a  total  since  Conference  of  sixty- 
six  probationers  and  six  full  members.  Mr.  Lim 
Hoai  To,  who  has  been  our  preacher  in  charge  of  the 
Chinese  ciiurch  at  Malacca,  has  returned  to  China 
lor  a  somewhat  prolonged  stay,  owing  to  family  cir- 
•cnmsiances.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  a  Methodist 
boarding  school  in  his  native  town,  Engchun." 

Bishop  Thoburn  writes  from  India :  **  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1893  I  ventured  to  undertake  the.  task  of 
placing  five  hundred  boys  and  five  hundred  girls, 
the  children  of  new  converts,  in  boarding  schools. 
During  the  year  more  than  a  hundred  new  preachers 
have  gone  out  into  the  work.  Up  to  the  present 
hour  I  have  not  heard  from  any  source  of  any  signs 
of  abatement  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  Our  mis- 
sionaries are  trying  to  hold  back  native  evangelists 
rather  than  press  them  forward.  We  all  feel  that  we 
mnst  take  care  of  our  untaught  converts,  and  are 
painfully  aware  that  we  are  not  supplying  their  need. 
If  we  could  have  our  way  we  would  call  a  halt  until 
the  work  could  become  better  organized,  but  it 
seems  impossible  for  us  to  stop.  The  work  goes  on 
and  on,  and  we  may  as  well  accept  the  inevitable 
and  expect  it  to  go  on.  Financial  panics  may  come 
and  go,  but  the  work  of  Ood  in  India  has  come  to 
stay." 

Dr.  Hoskins,  of  Cawnpore,  writes  of  ReV.  Hasan 
Raza  Khan,  the  native  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Eas- 
ganj  District :  "  This  brother  is  greatly  respected  by  all 
classes.  He  is  related  to  the  family  of  the  Nawab  of 
Rampore,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Kasganj  Municipal 
Committee  and  also  of  the  Etah  District  Committee. 
Within  four  years  he  has  developed  a  large  work  and 


now  has  eight  thousand  Christians.  Early  this  year  he 
sent  eight  young  men  to  the  Bareilly  Theological 
School,  and  for  next  year  he  is  preparing  ten  others. 
This  fact  of  itself  is  a  clear  testimony  to  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  his  field.  He  has  divided  his  districts 
into  thirteen  circuits,  and  now  he  greatly  needs 
several  strong,  reliable  men  to  Uke  charge  of  these 
separate  fields.  He  keeps  his  work  well  in  hand, 
and  is  very  careful  in  the  use  of  money.  His  father, 
who  was  a  rigid  Mohammedan,  has  latterly  some- 
what relented,  and  has  given  this  son  a  valuable 
property,  which  will  come  into  good  use  as  his  chil- 
dren grow  up  and  require  money  for  their  education. 
There  is  urgent  need  of  the  church,  schoolhouse,  and 
dormitories,  for  he  cannot  give  the  proper  supervision 
to  the  Christian  boys  who  have  been  gathered  from 
the  villages  for  instruction  while  they  are  scattered 
in  half  a  dozen  places.  This  wide-extending  work 
demands  that  the  Christian  boys  who  are  scattered 
by  twos  and  threes  in  hundreds  of  towns  should  be 
brought  itito  this  central  school,  and  thoroughly 
drilled  for  three  or  four  years.  This  native  district 
has  already  become  too  large  for  one  man  to  super- 
vise, and  it  should  be  divided  into  two." 

Dr.  Hoskins  writes  of  one  of  the  native  Methodist 
Episcopal  preachers  in  India :  "  Padri  Muassi  Singh, 
who  is  stationed  at  Anupshahr,  has  baptized  five 
hundred  persons  in  his  field  during  three  years. 
Bishop  Thoburn  baptized  Brother  Muassi  Singh 
twenty-two  years  ago,  iu  Haraura,  Moradabad. 
Muassi's  wife  was  bitterly  opposed  and  threatened 
to  cut  lier  own  throat.  Muassi  had  received  the 
sign  of  discipleship,  and  he  greatly  feared  lest  his 
wife  should  carry  out  her  threat  He  had  no  re- 
source but  fervent  prayer,  and  he  mightily  called  on 
God.  About  midnight  his  wife  sought  him  and  said, 
*  I,  too,  am  going  to  be  a  Christian.'  Brother  Muassi 
i^  constantly  on  the  move,  and  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  being  able  to  draw  people  to  Christ" 

Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard  writes  from  Cbinkiang,  China, 
October  30 :  **  This  Yangtse  valley  is  not  only  the 
scene  of  antiforcign  riots,  but  it  is  the  chief  seat  of 
power  of  the  Confucian,  Taoist,  Hud  Buddhist  forms 
of  religion.  Here  the  great  battle  between  heathen- 
ism and  Christianity  will  be  fought.  The  religion 
that  holds  the  Yangtse  valley  will  hold  China.  The 
struggle  will  bo  fierce  and  may  involve  the  sacrifice 
of  many  valuable  lives,  as  well  as  the  expenditure  of 
large  suras  of  money.  Were  tlie  common  people  left 
to  themselves  the  struggle  would  be  wholly  one  of 
moral  infiuences,  but  instigated  by  officials  and  the 
literati  they  may  commit  deeds  of  cruelty,  the  possi- 
bility of  which  one  shudders  to  contemplate.  But 
the  battle  must  be  waged  at  whatever  cost,  and  the 
outcome  is  not  uncertain.    Events  may  soon  trans- 
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pire  Uiat  will  greatly  speed  Uie  victory.  There  is  a 
widespread  cotiFictiou  everywhere  that  great  politi- 
cal and  social  upheavals  are  awaiting  this  empire  at 
no  distant  day.  When  they  come  society  will  be  re- 
constnicted  and  placed  upon  a  basis  that  will  not 
permit  of  deeds  of  cruelty.'* 

Bishop  Thobum  writes  from  Puuri,  Garhwal,  Sep- 
tember 25 :  "  The  District  Coiiferenco  convened  here 
last  Thursday.  As  the  presiding  elder^s  district  is  a 
very  large  one,  extending  from  the  Ganges  to  tlie 
borders  of  Nepaul,  it  is  Imrdly  possible  to  get  the 
whole  body  of  preachers  together  in  one  place; 
hence  one  half  of  them  meet  here  and  finish  the 
business  pertaining  to  their  part  of  the  work;  then 
the  body  adjourns  lo  meet  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
district  Nearly  thirty  mission  workers  of  all  grades 
have  been  in  session  here,  not  including  the  women, 
who  effected  an  onratiizntiou  of  their  own,  and  met 
for  the  first  time  as  n  Woman's  District  Conference. 
The  reports  for  the  most  part  were  given  by  simple 
men  in  a  very  simple  way,  but  from  time  to  time 
many  interesting  points  were  raised.  A  number  of 
the  preachers  reported  that  the  Christians  living  ut  a 
distance  were  not  maintaining  their  profession  as 
Christians  in  a  way  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  sacred 
name  which  they  bore.  Listening  to  such  reports 
one  is  often  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  temper- 
ament and  procedure  of  the  men.  The  optimist  and 
the  pessimist  are  both  represented  in  every  such 
gathering.  Some  are  ever  ready  to  show  that  this 
and  that  and  the  other  thing  cannot  be  done,  wliile 
others  are  hopeful  and-enger  to  demonstrate  that  all 
manner  of  difficulties  can  be  overconie  and  a  large 
measure  of  success  achieved.  One  man  laments  that 
his  people  incline  to  go  back  to  idolatry;  the  next 
tells,  with  apparent  relish,  how  he  persuaded  two  men 
to  cut  off  their  chonii,  a  little  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
crown,  which  is  a  kind  of  btdge  of  the  Hindu  reli- 
gion. Many  of  these  Christians  are  sorely  tempted 
to  let  this  little  tuft  grow,  although  for  the  most 
part  Ibey  keep  it  concealed  under  their  caps.  Wh^n 
occasion  serves  they  let  it  become  visible,  and  thus 
escape  a  little  annoyance  and  persecution.  The 
same  man  also  related  how  successful  he  had  been 
in  inducing  a  woman  to  surrender  an  idol  which  she 
was  trying  to  conceal,  and  how  he  had  brought  it  as 
a  trophy  to  the  mission  house.  In  reply  to  a  direct 
question  in  open  Conference  I  was  assured  that  hard- 
ly any  Christian  in  Garhwal  is  ever  known  to  touch 
intoxicating  drink,  and  only  one  i)er8on  present  could 
tell  of  any  Christian  having  tampered  with  this  evil 
habit  during  the  past  year." 

Dr.  Drees  writes  from  South  America:  **  On  a 
Sunday  in  October  I  preached  in  Mercedes,  and  the 
English  congregation  in  ten  minutes  gave  me  $1,8.30 
toward  the  theological  school.  The  Spanish  congre- 
gation at  night  also  contributed  toward  it.  We  hope 
to  receive  aid  from  the  United  States." 


Hoxth  Ohina  Oonfaenoe. 

BT   REV.   ISAAC  T.    HKADLAMD. 

The  North  China  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  was  established  more  than  twenty-four 
years  ago  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  L.  N.  Wheeler.  Dr. 
H.  H.  Lowr}'  followed  him  in  the  superintendencj. 
The  Mission  has  liad  a  gradual  growth.  It  has 
suffered  no  reverses,  no  persecutions,  no  internal 
dissensions.  It  has  had  a  peaceful  and  prosperous- 
existence  thus  (ar.  It  has  about  two  tliouannd 
eight  hundred  members,  six  ordained  native  pastors^ 
fpur  ordained  deacons,  eight  young  men  who  will  b» 
ready  for  their  first  ordination  next  year/besides  » 
number  of  local  preachers  and  exhorters,  who  are- 
doing  faithful  and  efficient  service. 

The  Peking  University  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
mission  school,  and  has  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  students.  Besides  these  we  have  boarding 
schools  at  Tsunhua,  Tientsin,  Lanchou,  and  T'aian^ 
each  of  which  has  about  twenty  students,  and  is  well 
on  toward  self-support.  Outside  of  these  wo  have  a 
large  number  of  small  schools  at  various  other  places, 
which  cost  us  notliing  but  the  teacher*s  salary. 

A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  by  tlie 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  giris*' 
school  at  Peking  contains  about  one  hundred  giris^ 
Miss  Hale's  school  at  Tsunhua  about  fifty,  besides  a 
number  of  schools  at  various  other  places  in  which 
even  the  teacher  is  not  paid  a  salary. 

Within  the  Conference  we  have  four  hospitals,  two 
for  women  and  two  for  men.  In  these  hospitala 
during  the' past  year,  with  the  dispensaries  connected 
therewith,  have  been  seen  about  fifty  thousand 
patients. 

The  industrial  school  here  is  constantly  kept  busy 
filling  the  orders  which  come  in  from  the  varioua 
missionaries  in  other  as  well  as  from  those  in  oar 
own  mission.  Beds,  tables,  chairs,  dictionary  stands, 
dressers,  and  indeed  any  articles  of  household  (Umi- 
ture,  are  neatly  made,  and  boys  are  taught  a  trad» 
which  will  enable  them  to  be  respectable,  self-sup- 
porting mechanics,  and  at  the  same  time  are  in* 
structed  during  the  evening  in  the  Christian  Scriptures 
and  Chinese  classics.  The  school  is  thus  a  benefit  to 
the  foreign  community,  to  say  nothing  of  its  con- 
venience to  our  growing  mission  demands. 

Our  recent  Annual  Meeting  was  changed  into  an 
Annual  Conference,  so  that  the  North  China  Mission 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  North  China  Annual 
Conference  lakes  its  place.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  who 
attended  the  Conference  went  away  without  the  feel, 
ing  that  the  presence  of  Bishop  Foster,  Dr.  Leonard, 
Mrs.  Keen,  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Keen,  had  been 
a  source  of  great  blessing  and  strength.  The  college 
and  pre()aratory  students  spent  all  the  time  they  could 
spend  without  neglecting  their  studies  listening  to 
the  discussions  of  the  various  topics  that  were- 
brought  before  the  Conference. 
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DuriDg  the  session  of  Conferenoe  there  were  two 
especially  touchiDg  scenes.  The  one  was  when  Dr. 
Lowry  was  called  upon  to  address  the  Conference, 
now  no  longer  as  superintendent,  but  simply  as  a 
member.  Resolutions  of  gp^titude  were  offered  in 
recognition  of  his  serrices;  but  tears  rather  than 
resolutions  expressed  the  gratitude  of  his  colaborers, 
both  foreign  and  native,  and  he  was  at  once  elected 
as  ofiQcial  correspondent  of  the  Conference.  The 
other  was  when  the  venerable  bishop  made  his 
closing  addl^ss.  His  wArds  sunk  dee))  into  :ihe 
hearts  of  all,  and  we  thanked  God  for  contact  with 
such  a  life.  The  appointmenis  were  then  read,  and 
the  Conference  adjourned,  and  each  man  sought  his 
colaborer  for  the  coming  year  and  shook  his  hand  as 
if  tliey  were  old  friends  who  had  not  met  for  half  a 
lifetime.  For  each  man  to  shake  his  own  hand  (d  la 
Chinese  custom)  was  not  enough  for  our  native 
brethren  at  that  time.    The  following  are  the 

Appointments: 

Pkkino  District,  H,  H.  Lowry^  P.E.— Peking :  Asbury, 
H.  H.  Lowry;  Fenfflen,  I.  T.  Headland  and  Liu  Make. 
CbangpiDRdtow  Circuit,  to  be  supplied.  Kupekiou  Circuit, 
to  be  supplied  by  Wei  Cbeng  Gbib.  Yanirkocbang  Circuit, 
to  be  supplied  by  We  Kuo  Sbun.  Yencbinfircbow  Circuit,  to 
be  supplied  by  Houtlen.    J.  F.  Hayner,  student  of  lantruage. 

Peklnir  Methodist  Hospital,  W.  H.  Cnrtlss,  M.D.;  Tsao 
Tunir  Kuey,  M.D.,  assistant  physician.  Peklnir  University, 
L.  W.  Pilcher,  president  and  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts ;  H.  H.  Lowry,  dean  of  the  Wiley  Collefre  of  Theolofij ; 
F.  D.  Gamewell,  dean  of  the  College  of  Sciences  and  professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Physics ;  M.  L.  Taft,  proftasor  of  Exegeses 
and  Historical  Theology ;  ^I.  T.  Headland,  professcfp  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Science ;  W.  H.  Cortiss,  professor  of 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery ;  Hattle  E.  Davfo,  Instructor 
in  English  Language  and  Literature  and  principal  of  Peking 
Intermediate  School ;  Chin  Lung  Chang,  instructor. 

SOUTH  Peking  district,  M.  I».  Taft,  P.E.— Peking : 
Southern  City,  Chen  Hengte;  Huarhshih,  to  be  supplied, 
^antsun  Circuit,  Chenta  Yung.  Huangtsun  Circuit,  to  be 
supplied.  Tungan  Circuit,  to  be  supplied  by  Chang  Yu 
Cheng.   Yungching,  to  be  supplied  by  Li  Chung  Yuan. 

TKNTSiN  District,  O.  R.  Davis,  P.27.— Tientsin :  Wesley, 
O.  W.  Verity;  Fengchen,  Suochln  Kao;  West  City  and  Cir- 
cuit, Shangching  Yun.  Nankung  Circuit,  to  be  supplied  by 
Chang  Hsi  Tung.  Taichlng  Circuit,  Yangchungho,  to  be 
supplied  by  Wang  Paotang  and  Hon  Wan  Yu.  Anchla, 
WangChlngYu.  Chinlngchou,  Kuchi.  Kuanrhuang,  to  be 
supplied.  Ningyang,  Li  Shao  Wen.  Taianfu,  Lin  Chi  Lun 
and  Chang  Pai  Lin.  W.  F.  Walker,  absent  in  United  States. 
F.  Brown,  absent  in  England. 

Lanchou  District,  J.  H.  Pyke,  P.B.— Lanchou  City, 
Wang  Cheugpei.  Lanchou  Circuit,  to  be  supplied.  Auko- 
chuang  Circuit,  to  be  supplied  by  Lla  Chentung.  Ch*aogli 
Hsien,  to  be  supplied  by  Huang  Wei  Kang.  Ch'lenan  Hsien, 
Kung  Telln.  ChMenwel,  to  be  supplied  by  Chin  Cheng. 
Fnolng,  to  be  supplied.  Ian  and  Peicblatlen,  to  be  supplied 
by  LlUsueh  Hsin.  Cbentzu  Chen,  to  be  supplied  by  Wu  Chi. 
Laotsing,  to  be  supplied  by  Chaotzu  Ming.  Sbanbalkuan,  Te 
Jul,  Pencheng.  Sung  F.  Lancbou  Intermediate  School,  Pan 
Chen. 

TsuNHVA  District,  W,  T,  Hobari,  P.E.— Tsunhua  City, 
Obon  Hsnehshen.  TSunhua  Circuit,  La  Clede  Barrow.  Ling 
an  Cheng  and  Liangtzuho,  Tsuiwanf u.  Yat*ien  and  Feng- 
Jen,  Wang  ChMngyun,  to  be  supplied  by  Ch'ien  yu  Shan. 
Tmnhua  Methodist  Hospital,  J.  F.  Scott,  M.  D.,  physician  in 
N.  8.  Hopkins,  M.D.,  absent  in  United  States. 


Honthly  IGssioiiary  Ckmoert 

Topics  for  ISM:  Jan.,  The  World;  Feb,,  China;  Mar.^ 
Mexico;  ^pr.,  India;  May,  Malaysia;  June,  Africa; 
July,  United  States;  Aug.,  Italy  and  Bulgaria;  Sept.,. 
Japan  and  Korea ;  Oct.,  Protestant  Europe ;  Nov.,  Soutb 
America;  Dec,  United  States. 

Questions  for  January. 

What  is  the  population  of  the  world  ? 

How  is  the  world  divided  religiously  ? 

Where  are  the  Mohammedans  and  heathen  found  ? 

Where  are  the  different  sects  of  Christians  found  ? 

(For  angwen  to  above  questions  see  (Ifppel  in  AH  Lands^ 
Januar|/,h898.) 

What  system  of  worship  did  Confucius  Indone?  (Page- 
Si.) 

Did  Confucius  teach  anything  about  the  unseen  world  ? 
(Page  21.) 

What  is  the  promise  of  Buddha  ?    ( Page  28.) 

What  is  the  teaching  of  Buddhism  ?    (Page  80.) 

What  is  Hinduism?    (Page  81.) 

What  is  the  promise  and  teaching  of  Taoism  ?    (Page  28.> 

What  two  merits  does  Islam  possess  ?    (Page  80.) 

What  does  Islam  teach  and  sanction  ?    (Page  80.) 

What  is  the  spirit  worship  of  the  heathen  ?    (Page  30.) 

What  is  the  present  effect  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  heathen 
fkiths?    (Page  31). 

What  are  the  Protestants  doing  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  and  Mohammedans?    (Page  87.) 

How  many  missionaries  has  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  foreign  hmds  ?  Where  are 
they  at  work  ?  How  many  memben  and  probationers  have 
they  gathered?    (Page  48.) 

What  are  Home  Missions  ? 

Why  should  Home  Missions  be  actively  prosecuted  ? 

What  part  of  our  income  should  be  given  to  missions? 

How  much  did  you  give  last  year  for  miwions? 

How  much  will  you  give  this  year  for  missions? 


Beoommended  Books. 

The  N(tr$k  Gopher  is  a  story  of  the  Northwest,  by  Charles 
N.  Sinnett,  and  published  by  Hunt  A  Baton.  Price,  $1. 
It  is  a  story  that  will  both  interest  and  profit  young  people. 

The  MethodUt  Year  Book  for  1894,  edited  by  A.  B. 
Sanford,  D.D.,  and  published  by  Hunt  A  Eatonand  Cranston  A 
Gurts,  contains  matter  that  every  Methodist  should  feel  in> 
terested  In.  Eere  is  much  valuable  Information  for  only  lO 
cents.   Send  for  it  and  then  read  it. 

Ttioma8  Birch  Freeman  was  a  Wesleyan  missiooary 
pioneer  to  Ashanti,  Dahomey,  and  Egba,  in  Africa,  and  Rev. 
John  Mllum  has  here  given  an  Interesting  account  of  hls- 
life  and  labors.  He  had  Necro  blood  in  his  veins,  and  he- 
labored  faithfully  and  successfully  for  Africa.  The  book  la 
published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Bevell  Co.    Price,  75  cents. 

Brave  Lads  and  Bonnie  Lassies  is  Just  the  kind  of  a 
book  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  people,  with  the  as- 
surance  that  it  is  Interesting  enough  to  be  read  and  that  it  is 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  reader  to  the  effort  to  live  for 
others.  It  contains  stories  of  young  folks  who  have  helped 
to  make  history.  It  is  written  by  Frederick  Myron  Colby 
and  published  by  Hunt  &  Eaton.    Price,  $1.&0. 

Eshcol,  by  S.  J.  Humphrey,  D.D.,  Is  a  series  of  papers 
well  written  on  *'  The  Mahaialah  Dbuleep  Singh,''  ^'  Four 
Memorable  Tears  at  Hilo,*'  '*  Evangelism  In  the  Pacific,'* 
'*  The  Story  of  Nieve,"  *' Missions  and  the  SkepUcs,*'  **An 
Evening  with  an  Old  Missionary,"  *'A  Visit  to  the  Dakotas,'^ 
"The  (jenesis  of  a  Windmill,"  ''Talamas-mlc-o,**  **Two 
C^tastrophies,"  ''  Is  Sending  Men  Abroad  as  Missionaries  a 
Waste?"  Published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Bevell  Co.  Price* 
75  cents. 
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Rev,  M.  U.  vvilcojt  and  w,,  Foocbow. 
B«v.  J,  H. Worley,  Ph.D.,  ^  w.,  Koochow. 
Rev.  A.  C.  Wright  and  w..  Cbinklang. 
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R«v.  R.  P.  Al'  v.iiri.i^  .n,.5  V,-.,,  Tokyo. 
Rev.  J,  F.  IN  Ir.^i.'i'  ^^''1  '•'•  ■•   r-kvr., 
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Hev.  J.  O.  Clcv*  iaiHl  and  w„  Yokohama, 
Rov,  I.H.Correll,  ».D^,  and  w., Kawasaki, 
Mr.  W.  H.  CorrelU  Nagaaak!. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Davinon  and  w..  Tokyo. 
R«v.  O,  F.  Draper  and  w..  YokoluuDa. 
Hev.  E.  H.  Pulkerson  and  w,  (Howard, 

Kan.), 
Rev,  H.  I!  I i rl  Wy^ Nagasaki, 

R«v,JuliH  vv.,  Hakodate. 

Rev,  n.  S  ^w^Naifoya. 

Hev.  J,  O  ftipeiir .  r  *i««l  w.,  Tokyo. 
Rev,  H.  B,  swirtt  and  w^  Tokyo. 
Rev.  n. W.  Swarts,  M.D^  and  w.,  Sendal. 
Rev.  M.  a.  Vail  and  w.,  Tokyo. 
Rev.  J.  W,  Wad  man  and  w.,  HlrosakL 
Hev.  John  Wler,  IJ.D.,  and  w.,  Tokyo 
Rev,  W,  8,  Wordeti,  M.D..  and  w.  ^Syra- 

ct»e,  N.  Y,). 
mm  Jennie  S.  VaiU  Tokyo. 

Korea. 
Rev.  H.  O.  Appenxellerand  w.,  Seoul. 
J.  H.  Bnste^f.M.D,,  Seoul, 
Rev.  W.  ,J.  Hall,  J!,b„  aiid  w„  fiwal. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Hnlben  and  w..  Seoul . 
Rev,  George  H.  Jona  and  w„  Swm\. 


W.  B,  Mc<  I  w^  Seoal. 

Rev.  W. ,(.  '  ,  i>eoui. 

Rev.  W.  li  -  .  :LD.,and  w. 
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Rev.  C.  W.  Drees.  D,D,,  and  w., 
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liev.  Jra  U,  iA%  Fcira  and  w^  bauUacO. 
Hev,  R.  D,  PovreU  and  w..  Santlaco. 

Mexico, 
Rev.  F.  W.  Borton  and  w„  Moxfoo  city* 
Rev,  J,  W.  Butler,  DJX,  and  w,.  Uexlco 
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Rev.  W.  Burt,  D.D..  and  w^  Rome.  ItalT- 
Rev.  N.  W.  Clark  and  w..  Rome,  Italy. 
rtev.  T.  Constantla«  and  w.,    Lofteba^ 

Bulgaria. 
Rev.  G,  S.  Davis,  D.D.,  ftnd  w„  Raatcbak.  J 

Balgaria,  t 

Rev.  J,  L  Economoff  and  w.,  Ruati^olCv^ 

Bulgaria. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA  AS  A  MISSION  FIELD. 

IJY   REV.   THOMAS  B.  WOOD,  D.D.,  OF  PKRU. 

(Reud  before  the  Conirruss  of  Mfssfoim  at  Cbicafco,  September  30,  IMO.) 

lOUTlI  AMERICA'S  physical  development  may  be  first  conBidered.     It  sur- 
j)asses  all  other  continents  in  the  following  respects  : 

1.  Projiortion  of  surface  availaV>le  for  dense  population.  It  has  no  ^eat 
tracts  under  perpetual  snow  like  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  nor  any 
great  deserts  like  those  of  Arabia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  It  must  some  day  average 
denser  in  population  than  any  other  grand  division  of  the  globe. 

2.  Extent  of  available  service,  now  sparsely  j)opulated,  and  inviting  immigration 
on  a  grand  scale.  South  America  has  7,000,000  s<piare  miles  of  surface.  Over 
6,000,000  square  miles  are  good  for  inmiigration — double  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  It  lias  35,000,000  inhabitants — only  half  the  present  population  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  it  is  one  fourth  as  densely  ]>opulated  as  this  country — about  what  this 
country  was  two  generations  ago.  Xo  other  tract  of  good  land  exists  so  large  and  so 
unoccupied  as  South  America. 

3.  Accessibility  to  immigration  in  all  ])arts.  Its  coasts  are  all  compassed  by 
steam  navigation  already  well  developed,  second  only  to  that  of  the  most  populous  parts 
of  Euroj^eand  the  United  States.  Its  interior  is  nearly  all  accessible  through  rivers,  the 
mightiest  on  earth,  with  navigation  established  for  thousands  of  miles,  the  beginnings 
of  the  mightiest  river  traffic  in  the  world. 

Its  railway  systems  are  well  commenced  to  connect  the  waterways  with  every  part 
of  the  territory.  The  Andes  have  been  scaled  at  two  jjoints  at  heights  of  14,500  and 
15,500  feet,  the  highest  railway  passes  in  the  world,  and  the  highest  points  where  steam 
is  now  at  work.  Railways  will  gradually  pass  the  Andes  at  many  points,  opening  up 
vast  and  rich  territories  lying  near  the  sea,  but  hitherto  shut  off  from  the  sea  by  a 
mountain  wall.  This  barrier  once  vanquished  by  modern  railway  j)rogres8,  South 
America  will  become  the  most  accessible  of  all  continents. 

4.  Welcome  accorded  to  Euroj)ean  home  seekers.  The  time  was  when  the  United 
States  could  boast  of  this  above  all  other  countries,  and  being  nearer  than  South  America 
to  the  sources  of  European  emigration,  it  absorbed  the  streams  as  fast  as  they  could 
come,  and  almost  monopolized  them.  Now,  however,  its  population  has  become  so  dense  • 
as  to  afford  resistance  to  the  incoming  tide.  That  resistance  tends  to  offset  the  differ- 
ence in  distance  and  throw  the  balance  of  advantages  in  favor  of  South  America. 

There  ten  young  re])ublics  are  absorbing  the  immigration  as  fast  as  it  can  come,  and 
vying  with  each  other  to  attract  it.  The  United  States  never  offered  such  inducements 
to  foreign  settlers  as  those  countries  are  now  offering.  No  other  j)art  of  earth  is  bid- 
ding so  high  as  South  America  for  Europe's  surplus  millions. 

5.  Kinship  with  the  United  States  in  physical  conditions  and  resources.  The  Andes 
and  the  Rockies  are  parts  of  one  grand  chain.  The  AUeghenies  and  the  Brazilian 
ranges  are  detached  j)ortions  of  one  system.  The  intervening  table-lands  in  the  two 
continents  correspond  exactly.  The  two  Americas  are  twin  continents.  Their  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources — all  their  facilities  for  the  development  of  human  welfare 
— are  practically  identical. 

South  America  has  the  advantage  of  a  climate  that  makes  all  parts  of  it  available 
and  all  its  coasts  accessible.  Its  low  latitudes  are  offset  by  its  great  altitudes,  giving 
it  a  temperate  zone  character  over  the  most  of  its  area  wholesome  and  inviting  for 
Europeans. 
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Hence  the  Following  Results  : 

1.  The  streams  of  emigration  from  Europe  are  now  turning  from  the  United  States 
to'South  America.  The  first  drift  in  that  direction  dates  from  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
soon  after  the  independence  of  those  countries  from  European  rule.  A  steady  flow 
dates  from  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been  an  increas- 
ing tide  reaching  every  part  of  the  continent  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

2.  That  continent  in  the  near  future  will  be  the  home  of  teeming  millions  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  assimilating  with  each  other  and  with  the  elements  already  there,  and 
developing  a  new  and  mighty  people,  precisely  as  has  happened  in  the  United  States. 
This  process  is  already  advancing  in  the  southeastern  countries  where  the  immigration 
is  most  voluminous,  in  a  way  that  demonstrates  the  certainty  of  bringing  tlie  whole 
continent  under  its  sweep. 

3.  This  movement  will  progress  more  rapidly  there  than  has  ever  occurred  here, 
and  on  a  scale  unknown  in  history.  The  European  influx  into  the  United  States  never 
reached  two  per  cent  of  the  population  in  any  year,  and  never  averaged  above  one  per 
cent  in  any  decade.  In  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  countries  the  increase  by  immigration  from 
Europe  has  averaged  two  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Steam  and 
electricity  have  shortened  distances.  Europe  is  more  populous  than  ever.  South 
America  is  twice  as  large  as  Europe,  and  invites  the  immigrants  not  only  along  its  east- 
ern shores,  but  everywhere. 

The  twentieth  century  will  witness  there  a  movement  of  migrant  humanity  of 
which  the  nineteenth  century  movement  to  North  America  will  prove  to  have  been  but 
the  beginning. 

4  It  must  stand  in  history  as  the  youngest  and  the  vastest  and  the  densest  of  all 
the  transplantings  of  European  humanity  to  virgin  soil.  After  the  two  Americas  and 
Australia  are  developed  there  will  be  no  territory  left  in  which  to  repeat  the  operation. 
The  engrafting  of  European  elements  on  other  stocks  may  go  on  in  many  lands,  but  to 
develop  them  from  their  own  roots  on  new  ground  will  never  be  possible  again  unless 
a  new  continent  should  arise.  To  evangelize  this  new  development  of  the  highest  types 
of  mankind  is  the  work  of  missions  in  South  America. 

South  America's  Moral  Development. 
South  America  surpasses  every  other  grand  division  of  the  globe  in  the  following 
respects : 

1.  Moral  homogeneity  in  all  its  parts. 

It  has  two  dominant  languages,  but  they  are  so  closely  allied  that  they  seem  merely 
dialects  of  one.  It  has  ten  nations,  but  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  as  well  as  the 
movements  of  immigration  flow  across  their  frontiers  as  freely  as  the  rivers  or  the  winds. 
The  uprising  for  independence  swept  the  entire  length  of  the  continent  in  the  space  of 
a  few  weeks.     Important  movements  anywhere  agitate  the  whole. 

It  has  everywhere  dominant  the  Latin  civilization  and  culture  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion,  with  North  American  republican  government  and  free  institutions.  No 
other  territory  so  vast  has  such  uniformity  of  moral  conditions. 

2.  Feeling  of  close  kinship  among  all  its  nations. 

They  have  all  the  same  historic  traditions,  the  same  political  and  social  aspirations, 
the  same  peculiar  tendencies,  and,  w^th  all,  a  consciousness  that  they  form  a  family  of 
nations  whose  interests  are  common  and  whose  destiny  is  one.  No  other  portion  of 
earth  presents  this  peculiarity  on  so  vast  a  scale. 

And  this  has  come  to  pass,  not  as  in  the  United  States,  with  the  aid  of  a  dominant 
federal  sovereignty,  molding  many  new  States  on  the  model  of  a  few  old  ones  all  in 
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gradual  succession,  but  rather,  despite  segregation,  disunion,  and  conflict,  among  many 
sovereignties  springing  into  existence  all  over  the  continent  at  the  same  time  with  no 
bond  to  unite  them.  It  is  the  result  of  a  mysterious  providential  tendency  innate  in 
those  peoples,  binding  them  together  for  good. 

3.  An  all-prevailing  aspiration  to  imitate  the  great  nation  of  North  America. 

Those  ten  nations  have  copied  our  constitutions,  our  laws,  and  our  political  meth- 
ods; have  introduced  our  school  systems  and  imported  teachers  from  here  to  work 
them  ;  have  made  a  study  of  our  whole  mode  of  existence,  on  purpose  to  seek  to  repro- 
duce it  among  themselves. 

This  is  without  parallel  in  all  the  world.  And  when  we  remember  the  bar- 
riers of  language,  religion,  and  race  prejudice  that  separate  them  from  us  this  pro- 
found and  all-prevailing  tendency  in  them  to  make  themselves  like  us  is  unparalleled 
in  history. 

Alas!  that,  unlike  us,  they  have  not  the  Gospel  nor  the  moral  power  that  goes  with 
it.  As  a  result  of  this  their  efforts  to  imitate  us  in  moral  achievements  have  thus  far 
failed  everywhere,  and  always  failed,  with  not  a  single  success  in  any  nation  or  prov- 
ince to  stand  as  a  happy  exception.  But  despite  the  discouragement  of  such  universal 
failure  to  reach  our  moral  standards  their  mysterious  aspiration  to  do  so  continues  un- 
diminished. It  seems  like  a  divine  inspiration  preparing  those  peoples  to  receive  from 
us  the  one  thing  needful,  and  then  through  it  enter  into  our  inheritance  of  moral 
blessings. 

4.  Freedom  from  Old  World  domination. 

North  America  still  has  Canada  under  European  sovereignty.  Australia  is  en- 
tirely so,  but  South  America  is  almost  completely  free.  Only  the  Guianas,  three  insig- 
nificant little  colonies,  still  remain  subject  to  foreign  powers.  Nowhere  else  has  the 
New  World  aspiration  for  independence  and  self-government  so  widely  prevailed.  South 
America  is  the  freest  of  all  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  the  grandest  of  all  free 
countries. 

Alas!  that  her  freedom  is  vitiated  by  the  lack  of  moral  power  in  the  masses  of  the 
people,  so  that  they  find  adequate  self-government  impracticable,  and  their  independ- 
ence often  seems  to  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.     But  despite  this  the  love  of 
freedom  is  all-pervading,  exactly  as  in  the  United  States. 
Hence : 

1.  South  America  is  the  vastest  field  on  earth  for  sweeping  moral  movements  in  the 
near  future. 

Examples  in  the  past  are  the  uprising  for  independence,  the  predominence  of 
republicanism,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  spread  of  free  schools,  the  growth  of 
power  of  the  press,  the  extension  of  Masonry,  Odd  P'ellowship,  and  the  like. 

The  multiplicity  of  free  sovereignties  facilitates  the  starting  of  a  new  movement, 
which  may  find  the  ground  untenable  at  some  points,  but  easy  to  hold  at  others.  The 
homogeneity  of  the  mass  facilitates  extending  a  movement  once  started  on  good  van- 
tage ground.  The  kinship  of  the  several  peoples  makes  a  movement  well  advanced  tend 
to  become  all-pervading.  The  vastness  of  the  field  uniting  these  conditions  makes  it 
stand  without  parallel. 

2.  It  is  the  grandest  field  on  earth  for  expanding  the  moral  developments  peculiar 
to  the  United  States. 

The  founding  of  the  republic  here  was  followed  by  an  outburst  of  republicanism 
in  Europe,  but  in  only  one  country,  France.  It  was  followed  in  South  America  by 
the  founding  of  ten  republics,  over  thirty  times  larger  than  France. 

North  American  influences  everywhere  else  meet  resistance  in  tendencies  from 
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which  South  America  is  free.  And  in  its  freedom  South  America  is  eager  to  accept 
those  influences  as  conducing  to  its  highest  aspirations. 

Alas !  for  the  great  moral  drawbacks  that  intei*fere  as  yet,  and  will  continue  to 
interfere  till  overcome  by  the  moral  power  that  accompanies  the  Gospel. 

3.  It  must  one  day  form  the  largest  half  of  God's  New  World  of  human  welfare  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  All  humanity  is  now  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  de- 
velopment of  this  country  and  people,  in  ways  and  degrees  impossible  for  the  Old 
World  and  peculiar  to  the  New.  They  will  one  day  admire  yet  more  this  same 
development,  grown  wider  and  more  glorious  by  its  extension  over  all  America.  To 
hasten  this  result  is  the  work  of  Protestant  missions  in  South  America. 

South  America's  Moral  Drawbacks. 

South  America  suffers,  beyond  all  other  lands,  from  the  following  drawbacks  to 
moral  improvement: 

1.  Priestcraft. 

This  was  forced  upon  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  maintained  by  the  fires  of 
the  Inquisition,  with  no  Protestantism  to  protest  against  it  nearer  than  the  other  side  of 
the  world.  In  recent  years  a  woman  uas  burned  alive  by  a  priest,  in  the  republic  of 
Peru,  and  two  others  have  since  been  threatened  with  the  same  fate  by  another.  Only 
a  few  months  ago  Rev.  Justus  H.  Nelson  completed  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  Brazil 
for  writing  against  sacerdotal  abuses,  and  on  the  west  coast  the  Gospel  workers  have 
suffered  many  arrests,  one  of  which  kept  Rev.  Francis  Penzotti  in  prison  over  eight 
months,  while  a  false  accusation  against  him  was  dragged  through  all  grades  of  tribu- 
nals, including  the  national  supreme  court.  Priests,  monks,  and  nuns  sway  an 
influence  that  is  all-prevailing.  The  principles  of  Jesuitism  dominate  and  vitiate  every 
sphere  of  human  activity.  Abominations  of  every  kind  are  sanctified  in  the  name  of 
Christ. 

The  priesthood  as  a  class  is  like  the  old  Jewish  priesthood,  in  holding  the  truth  of 
God  in  unrighteousness  and  making  the  divine  word  of  none  effect  by  human  tradi- 
tions. It  deserves  all  the  curaes  that  Christ  heaped  upon  the  priestcraft  of  his  time^ 
with  still  more  scathing  chapters  for  the  new  abominations  of  the  confessional,  enforced 
•celibacy,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  word  of  God. 

Were  it  not  for  this  drawback  reformatory  movements  in  Church  and  State  and 
all  society  would  be  swift  and  sweeping,  regenerating  the  South  American  peoples. 

2.  Swordcraft. 

Brazil  and  Argentina  are  at  the  present  time  torn  with  internal  wars.  Armed 
revolutions  have  always  been  the  bane  of  all  those  republics,  and  always  will  be  till  the 
masses  are  evangelized.  They  hinder  every  kind  of  progress,  and  foment  every  kind 
of  evil.  Priestcraft  has  its  hand  in  them,  and  generally  profits  by  them.  Whatever 
weakens  the  civil  sovereignty  increases  clerical  predominancy.  Military  conspiracies 
■and  ecclesiastical  conspiracies  are  inseparable  from  politics  in  all  South  America,  and 
make  the  adequate  development  of  free  institutions  impossible. 

3.  Peculiar  forms  of  demoralization  inseparable  from  these  two  evils,  forming  a 
•combination  of  moral  drawbacks  elsewhere  unknown. 

Civil  wars  fill  society  with  rancor  and  with  aspirations  for  revenge.  They  foment 
violence  and  outrage  even  in  times  of  peace,  and  make  appeals  to  might  instead  of 
right  normal  in  every  sphere.  Patriotism  is  perverted  and  paralyzed  by  them.  Pa- 
triotism is  further  vitiated  by  Jesuitism,  which  puts  virtue  into  falsehood  and  blasts 
moral  consistency  even  in  noble  characters.  Peace  without  patriotism  promotes  cor- 
ruption, and  sooner  or  later  lapses  into  anarchy.     Anarchy  has  no  remedy  but  usurpa- 
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tion.  irsurpation  provokes  revolution  and  justifies  violence  and  disorder.  Thus  the 
dreary  circuits  repeat  themselves.  Priestcraft  leads  to  corruption  in  those  who  submit 
to  it,  and  drives  to  unbelief  those  who  revolt  against  it.  Both  these  tend  to  moral 
weakness,  and  that  helps  perpetuate  priestcraft.  Thus  it  maintains  its  control  with  be- 
lievers and  unl)elievers  alike  bowing  down  to  it,  giving  money  to  it,  and  surrendering^ 
their  children  to  it.     Thus  another  dreary  circuit  closes. 

4.  Absence  of  adequate  remedies  for  the  moral  drawbacks. 

The  hojK'lessuess  of  this  moral  situation  is  aj^palling.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  reme<ly  it  by  the  best  minds  and  hearts  of  those  countries,  but  in  vain. 

Good  constitutions  have  failed.  Those  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  are  second  to 
none  in  the  world,  being  improvements  on  the  federal  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
But  they  cannot  stoji  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  much  less  demoralization  and  corrup- 
tion and  the  jirostitulion  of  ]>atriotism. 

Good  laws  have  failed.  They  cannot  impart  the  moral  power  which  is  lacking  for 
carrying  them  out. 

Good  schools  have  faile<l.  They  can  make  the  scholars  to  know  everything  good, 
but  cannot  make  them  able  to  do  as  well  as  they  know. 

Railroads,  steamboats,  telegra])hs«,  telephones,  electric  lights,  all  have  failed.  Not 
a  soul  has  been  regenerated  by  them.  They  happen  to  abound  most  where  wars  are 
raging  at  present. 

Immigration  has  failed.     The  children  of  the  immigrants  urow  up  as  natives,  in  the 
atmos])here  that  makes  the  natives  what  they  are,  and  the  case  remains  hopeless. 
Hence: 

1.  The  regeneration  of  South  America  cannot  arise  from  within,  but  must  be  intro- 
duced by  propaganda  from  beyond  the  seas. 

If  the  priesthood  could  be  reformed  then  a  mighty  reformation  would  immedi- 
ately follow.  J]ut  that  seems  out  of  the  (piestion.  Priests  have  been  converted  in 
South  America,  and  done  their  best  to  start  movements  that  might  permeate  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  and  failed  in  every  case.  An  English  priest  went  through  all  those 
countries  a  decade  and  more  ago  and  got  up  great  enthusiasm  for  the  reform  of  the 
clergy,  but  it  came  to  nothing,  except  to  show  how  irreformable  that  system  has  be- 
come. 

Those  countries,  left  to  themselves,  sink  down  instead  of  rising.  Barbarous  tribes 
are  found  there  that  have  lapsed  frcmi  civilization  and  prosperity.  Decline  in  moral 
power,  now  going  on,  is  equally  certain  and  equally  fearful  in  many  j)laces. 

2.  Soutli  America  stands  to-day  at  the  bottom  of  the  moral  scale  of  nominal 
Christendom,  looking  with  wistful  eyes  toward  the  toj)  of  that  scale  as  it  looms  up 
here,  lamenting  her  vain  attempts  to  reach  these  heights  sublime,  bleeding,  bruised, 
and  weary  with  her  struggles  to  find  the  way  of  sure  progress,  an<l  calling  on  all 
Christendom  to  give. her  a  guiding  and  uplifting  hand. 

3.  With  Catholic  South  America  at  the  bottom  of  the  moral  scale  of  Christendom, 
and  Protestant  North  America  at  the  top,  as  seen  to-day,  the  one  incapable  of  rising 
even  by  imitation  of  the  other,  ever  stumbling  and  slipping  and  falling  back  in  the 
attempt,  while  the  other  is  ever  mounting  higher  by  an  uplifting  and  guiding  power 
from  within,  the  world  beholds  to-day  in  the  two  Americas  an  object  lesson,  the  grand- 
est that  ever  was,  showing  the  tendencies  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and  their 
effects  on  human  well-being. 

4.  The  greatest  of  all  battlefields  between  Romanism  and  the  Gospel  will  be  in 
South  America,  and  the  great  reformation  will  achieve  there  its  most  far-reaching 
triumphs. 
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North  America  to  the  Rescue. 

South  America  stands  in  the  following  peculiar  relations  to  Protestant  lands : 

1.  It  is  situated  nearest  to  North  America  of  all  great  mission  fields,  but  is  more 
remote  from  Europe  than  are  many  othei-s. 

The  two  Americas,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  joined  to  one  another, 
have  a  manifest  destiny  to  be  more  to  each  other  than  either  is  to  other  lands.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  not  yet  awaked  to  this  great  fact.  South  America  is 
less  to  them  than  is  almost  any  other  land.  This  ought  not  so  to  be.  O,  for  another 
Columbus  to  rediscover  South  America  and  reveal  her  to  the  North  American  people 
in  her  providential  relations  to  them  ! 

2.  It  welcomes  influences  from  the  United  States  as  no  other  field,  while  it  is  freer 
from  European  influence  than  almost  any  other,  especially  those  where  European 
sovereignty  is  extending. 

This  fact  is  wonderful  to  contemplate,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Europeans 
abound  in  South  America,  while  North  Americans  are  few  and  far  between.  It  is  one 
of  the  amazing  proofs  that  superhuman  power  is  working  on  those  masses  of  humanity, 
preparing  them  for  their  moral  regeneration  on  North  American  lines. 

3.  North  American  Churches  have  commenced  operations  at  strategic  points,  tend- 
ing to  evangelize  the  whole  continent.  European  Churches  are  leaving  that  continent 
severely  alone. 

The  latter  scarcely  look  after  their  own  members  that  have  emigrated  thither,  and 
do  almost  nothing  for  the  vast  priest-ridden  masses.  They  find  enough  to  do  in  their 
own  hemisphere,  and  are  leaving  America  to  Americans. 

4.  The  work  of  the  North  American  Churches  in  South  America  is  a  success 
beyond  cavil,  promising  to  do  in  the  future  for  those  ten  republics  what  progressive 
evangelization  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the  great  republic. 

The  Presbyterians  are  established  in  Brazil,  Chili,  and  Colombia,  the  Baptists  in 
Brazil,  and  the  Methodists  in  many  parts.  Chief  among  them  all  stands  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  with  an  Annual  Conference  just  organized  embracing  all  South 
America,  divided  into  six  districts,  with  six  chief  centers  and  many  minor  ones  located 
at  the  most  advantageous  points  to  influence  the  whole.  The  pioneering  has  been  done 
mainly  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  whose  work  in  the  two  Americas  ranks  it  as 
the  first  and  noblest  of  Pan-American  institutions. 

The  operations  include  every  form  of  activity  usual  in   this  country.     The  reports 
of  the  societies  represented  are  full  of  facts  going  to  show  that  North  American  results 
are  sure  to  be  attained  all  over  South  America,  and  that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  enlarged 
missionary  operations. 
Hence  : 

1.  South  America  oflTers  the  grandest  opportunity  on  earth  for  North  American 
evangelism  to  extend  its  domain  without  competition,  and  work  out  its  results  on  the 
widest  possible  scale. 

2.  South  America  calls  on  North  American  Christians,  as  the  most  imperative 
of  all  Macedonian  criers  to  them,  "  Come  over  and  help  us." 

3.  To  preempt  this  largest  half  of  our  own  hemisphere  in  the  name  of  God  and 
liuman  welfare,  to  reclaim  this  wilderness  of  priestcraft  and  swordcraft  and  bring  it  to 
the  lofty  possibilities  of  New  World  development,  to  give  the  saving  truth  to  thirty -five 
millions  already  there  and  to  untold  millions  that  are  coming,  such  is  the  mission  in  the 
great  southern  continent  now  before  the  American  Churches.  Will  they  be  true  to 
their  high  calling  ? 


The  City  of  Bnm^hm^vmna. 


The  Oity  of  Slmngbai.  Ohina. 

APPBOACinNG^  ShftDgliAi  ou«  qiiite  forgeU  that  he 
18  in  ibe  Orient.  Viewed  from  the  steamer's  deck 
Uie  dtj  hafl  a  decidedlj  occidental  nppear&nce.  Th« 
butldings,  whether  for  reatdenceB  or  busineas  i>ur- 
poaea,  are  Wediem  m  arcVittecture,  and  in  some  in- 
staooaa  of  the  moat  elaborate  aod  substantial  char- 
acter. One  soon  learns  upon  ^olng  asliore  tliai  there 
are  here  two  dUtiact  citif^.^,  one  foreign  and  i)ie 
other  n&tive.  The  foreign  c\tj  staods  ^ipott  wliat  is 
known  an  the  Foreig^n  Ck>oceaBionf  and  containa  about 
&re  tliouaand  foreign  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thooaand  native  realdeuls.  It  includes  the  EogUshf 
American,  and  Frerjch  quarters,  the  English  and 
Americana  being  under  a   government  eiocted   by 


of  two  hand  rod  thousand.  For  the  sake  of  the  con- 
trast the  writer*  accompanied  by  Rev.  Leslie  Sle- 
Taos,  superintendent  of  the  Central  China  MissioD. 
oroised  the  dividing  line  for  a  siroU  through  the 
Chinese  city.  Immediately  upon  passing  within  tb« 
wall  eyes,  ears,  and  olfactories  were  afiaaulted  with 
the  sights,  sounds,  and  ^xiors  peculiar  to  all  Chinese 
cities.  The  narrow,  filthy  streets  are  crowded  with 
people,  some  of  whom  are  richly  and  elegantly  clad, 
but  the  multitude  of  whom  are  in  rags.  The  d^j 
formed^  the  blind,  the  leprous,  hobble  and  grop 
and  he  helpless  along  the  streets  and  by  the  city 
walL  Beggars  swarm  and  dog  the  steps  and  persist 
in  thnistiiig  their  ragged,  filthy,  and  fermin-in- 
fe^ted  bodies  into  the  presence  of  the  foreigriera, 
refusing  to  desist  until  a  few  cash  are  obtained  J 
or  they  are  tired  out  by  !he  un remunerative  chase. 
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foreigners  only,  the  French  having  n  council  of  their 
own.  The  streets  are  Hptendidly  mueadami;i^d  and 
are  illuminated  with  electric  lights.  There  are  great 
mercantile,  mnnufUcturing,  itnd  banking  establisli- 
ments,  and  the  volume  of  biisiness  transacted  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  city  in  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
Hnny  private  residt^ncci*  are  palatial  in  projKirtions 
and  funjiahlng^  and  their  grounds  are  as  beautiful  as 
hiniscApe  artiBts  can  devise, 

Uere  are  hotels  which  for  elegance  and  comrort 
ara  scarcely  czoelled  \u  anf  European  or  American 
city.  The  Astor  House,  standing  on  the  border  of 
the  American  quarter,  and  kept  by  an  American 
proprietor,  is  worthy  of  the  nnme  it  bears,  and,  being 
run  upon  the  Americfln  plan,  attracts  to  its  spacious 
Apartments  all  American  travelers.  After  having 
been  doomed  for  months  (when  missionary  homes 
were  not  available)  to  such  sccommodalions  as 
Japanese  and  Chinese  towns  could  alTord,  the  luxury 
of  entertainment  in  the  Aator  House  can  hardly  be 
imagined  by  persons  who  have  not  had  ^'imilar  ex- 
periences. 

Only  a  narrow  street  separates  the  foreign  from 
thitt  natire  city,  which  Is  walled  and  has  a  population 


No  nore  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  be- 
tween Kaaiern  and  Western  civilization  can  bo  found 
than  that  presented  in  Siianghai.  In  tempomi  con- 
ditions the  contrast  is  so  great  that  it  must  Ije  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  On  one  side  of  the  line  ihcro  ^re 
residences  grading  from  the  palatial  lo  the  comfort- 
able, embowered  in  rich  iropic«il  flowers,  planta, 
trees,  bnsiness  houses  of  all  dimeni*ioni<,  municipal 
buildings,  sod  church  and  school  edifices  of  elegant 
architectural  design  and  umplc  ]>fopnrtionp.  There 
are  clean  and  well-kept  street*,  j^onu'times  border 
with  shade  trees  and  parks  and  fountains,  snggcst-^ 
ive  of  rest  and  comfort.  On  the  other  there  are  low, 
one-story  houses,  without  windows,  chimneys,  or 
paint;  shops  for  all  kinds  of  trade  and  toil,  opening 
upon  the  narrow,  flhhy,  gutterlesa  streeU,  in  which 
crowds  mingle  and  surge,  and  dogs,  pigs,  and  don* 
keys  are  privileged  characters.  Temples  and  shrino 
arc  nnmeroua,  in  and  about  which  are  priests,  whosifl 
only  buHiness  is  t^^  secure  contributions  of  money 
from  I  heir  deluded  and  degraded  followers. 

Strange  to  say,  in  this  city  the  Methodist  Epis 
pal  Church  has  no  work.  All  our  missionaries  ma 
land  here  when  on  their  way  to  their  stations  up  I 
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Yang-tse  River,  and  all  our  missionary  supplies  must 
pass  through  tliis  port.  It  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able for  us  to  occupy  the  country  lying  along  the 
Hudson  Rirer  without  having  work  in  the  city  of 
New  York  as  it  is  to  attempt  to  give  the  Oospel  to 
the  Yang-tse  Valley  without  holding  Shanj^hai.  At 
the  earliest  practicable  day  this  mistake  of  twenty. 
Ave  years'  standing  should  be  corrected. 


Snperstitdons  of  the  Natives  of  Shanghai. 

BT   RBT.    JAMES  WARB. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  neither  water  nor  rub- 
bish must  be  emptied  out  of  the  house,  the  floor 
must  not  be  swept  nor  any  business  transacted.  To 
transact  business  would  be  to  incur  a  year  of  difficul- 
ty;  to  empty  rubbish  or  water  would  bo  to  empty  all 
luck  out  of  the  house,  and  to  sweep  the  floor  would 
be  certain  poverty.  On  the  13th  and  18th  of  the 
first  month  variegated  lamps  are  lighted  and  houses 
and  shops  are  decorated,  which  precautions  are  said 
to  insure  seasonable  rains  and  winds,  and  a  generally 
prosperous  year. 

At  this  season  children  are  often  seen  wearing 
small  silver  locks  around  their  necks.  These  are 
called  "hundred  family  locks,"  because  they  have 
been  purchased  with  money  subscribed  by  a  hun- 
dred families.  They  are  used  for  the  following 
reason:  Parents  generally  take  their  newborn  sons 
to  a  fortune  teller  to  learu  from  him  what  the  child's 
lot  in  life  will  be.  Sometimes  they  are  told  the 
child's  destiny  is  good,  but  his  parents  will  be  un- 
fortunate and  unable  to  rear  him  themselves,  and  so 
in  order  that  his  destiny  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  at  once  transferred  to 
the  care  of  others.  On  his  hearing  thij«,  one  hundred 
relations  and  friends  are  invited  to  decide  to  whom  he 
should  be  transferred.  Sometimes  he  is  delivered  to 
the  care  of  a  friend,  but  more  often  he  is  passed  over 
to  a  celebrated  idol,  when  he  is  called  the  5ton  of 
Buddha.  His  head  is  then  shaved,  and  for  many 
years  he  wears  a  priest's  coat  As  soon  as  the 
transfer  takes  place  the  relations  take  up  a  collection 
and  buy  a  silver  lock,  which  is  put  around  the  child's 
neck  in  witness  of  the  transaction.  But  the  transfer 
is  only  nominal,  as  the  parents  have  the  responsibility 
of  rearing  him  just  the  same  as  before.  Tiie  idea  is 
that  the  parents  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
gods,  who  might  punish  them  in  taking  tlieir  children 
away,  and  so  by  transferring  them  they  think  they 
deceive  the  gods  into  believing  they  are  childless:. 

Should  several  persons  in  a  family  be  taken  sick 
together,  they  will  say  there  are  evil  spirits  in  the 
house,  and  a  female  exorcist  is  at  once  summoned 
to  inspect  the  premises.  "Yea,"  she  will  say, 
"  there  are  a  great  many  evil  spirits  here ;  they  need 
food,  but  they  have  none;  they  need  clothes,  but 
they  have  none ;  they  need  money,  and  they  have 
come  to  get  it."    The  family  will  then  burn  a  lot  of 


paper  utensils  and  incense,  and  remain  up  half  the 
night  burning  paper  money  and  candles.  They  will 
also  place  a  quantity  of  food  in  a  dish,  saying  at 
the  same  time,  "  Be  off,  be  off;  take  the  silver  and 
go:  this  is  a  poor  family  with  not  much  money;  go 
and  select  a  rich  family.*'  The  head  of  tiie  family 
will  then  take  the  food,  burning  paper  money  all  the 
time,  and  deposit  it  in  the  street,  when  it  will  be  im- 
mediately snatched  up  and  devoured  by  a  passer-by, 
generally  a  beggar  or  cooly.  Should  a  person  see 
the  food  exposed  and  pass  by  without  taking  it,  the 
evil  spirit  will  follow  him  home,  while  all  his  evil 
influences  would  continue  with  the  sick  family  as 
before.  But  should  the  food  be  taken  at  once,  the 
evil  spirit  takes  his  departure^  and  the  sick  ones  may 
expect  a  speedy  recovery.  Should  these  means  fail, 
however,  a  physician  is  called  in  who  writes  a  recipe 
for  a  medicine,  usually  a  herb,  which  is  prepared  by 
frying.  While  it  is  being  fried  a  pair  of  scissors 
or  a  knife  is  laid  across  the  utensil  to  prevent  the 
evil  spirits  from  extracting  the  virtue  from  the  med- 
icine ;  should  this  occur,  the  patient  would  receive 
no  benefit  from  it  Great  care  is  also  taken  that  the 
dregs  are  emptied  outside  of  the  house,  for  should 
this  be  neglected,  the  patient  could  not  possibly  get 
well. 

When  a  person  has  been  ailing  for  a  long  time,  his 
friends  call  in  a  fortune  toller,  who  informs  them 
whether  the  patient  will  recover  or  not;  should  he 
decide  that  the  man's  fortuuo  had  forsaken  him,  he 
would  recommend  the  family  to  call  in  an  astrologer, 
generally  a  Taolst,  to  assist  them.  The  priest  brings 
with  him  eighteen  paper  men,  which  he  stands  in 
the  guest  chamber.  He  then  utters  awful  impreca- 
tions against  them,  after  which,  with  a  sharp  knife, 
he  cuts  their  heads  off,  one  after  another.  This  is 
regarded  as  the  destruction  of  the  eighteen  malicious 
stars,  whose  places  are  immediately  filled  by  other 
and  more  fortunate  stars. 

As  soon  as  a  person  dies  all  of  his  relatives  and 
friends  pay  him  a  sort  of  worship.  S  >me  bring  offer- 
ings of  silver,  some  bring  copper  cash,  while  others 
bring  paper  money,  utensils,  and  clothes,  which  are 
burnt  before  him  for  his  benefit  in  the  spirit  world. 
Poor  people  call  in  one  Taoist  priest,  the  rich  call  in 
a  great  many.  The  priests  decide  at  what  time  ihe 
body  sliould  be  put  into  the- coffin.  They  can  only 
decide  this ;  but  should  either  of  the  family  have  the 
temerity  to  do  so  on  his  own  responsibility,  he 
would  be  the  next  to  need  a  coffin.  The  coffin  is 
generally  left  in  the  house  for  a  long  time,  sometimes 
for  years.  In  front  of  the  coffin  is  placed  a  tablet 
bearing  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased,  in  which 
one  of  his  three  spirits  is  supposed  to  reside.  By 
his  side  are  placed  paper  attendants  whose  duty  it  is 
to  minister  to  his  wants.  Rice  and  vegetables  are 
also  offered  before  the  tablet  twice  a  day.  Any 
strange  noises  in  the  house  during  the  night  would 
be  regarded  as  coming  from  the  ghost  of  the  departed, 
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ftOfl  ahould  A  siuike  be  «een*De&r 'tlie^housi^'ois^uo 

account  roii»t  it  be  ttFuck  or  fVijzhtcn^d  aw»y,  m 
vefv  likely  it  would  coniwu  one  of  tho  spirit*.  Wlieri 
this  occtifs  U  l»  re^tarded  as  o  sign  that  the  ancestor 
is  very  tiDhoppf  wtid  tiecdl«<i:  ilic  help  of  h]^  frleO'H. 
80  a  femolfl  cxorcint  is  culled  in.  who  immedintclr  on 
otitcriiKr  the  Iioobg  becomes  possosttH  with  tli© 
ipirit  of  the  dopAricd.  Her  own  spirit  leaves  her 
entirely.  aii*l  to  ivU  intents  ond  purposes  their  aRoca- 
t*ir  ttanrU  before  ihem.  Hia  friends  then  quettion 
him  touching  his  wolfare  in  the  spirit  world,  wheu 
with  tears  ho  gives  the  mo^it  diatreaaing  accouni  ot 
his  experiences.  At  this,  all  present  bmeut  hia  «ad 
condttioD  with  violent  outhttr^tu  of  ^rief,  and  c«.tl 
npon  him  by  the  name'of  father.  This  soothes  lam* 
when  he  departs  from  his  family  comforted,  »nd  the 
woitian  regaioR  consciousness^.  Sonietirutfs  «  member 
will  riuestion  tJie  woman  about  whJit  \\t\A  pnaaed.  but 
the  pre  lends  not  lo  have  t)>e  slightest  knowledge  of 
anything  that  was  naid  or  done,  her  spirit  liavinfr 
tu  entirely  displaced  by  the  ancestral  spirit. 
'  A  story  is  told  of  a  certain  jjovernor  of  a  province 
who  had  no  faith  in  exorcials,  but  whoao  mother  be- 
lieved them  lo  be  infallible.  One  day  the  old  lady, 
Ijellevinj;  her  house  to  be  infested  with  evil  spirita, 
seoi  her  servant  for  her  favorite  sorcereaa.  After 
UiapocUng  the  hotMe  this  lady  aaid  :  **  Yea,  there  are 
evil  spirits  heni.**  "  Uow  many  ?  *'  a»ked  the  »4d 
lady*  '*Five  fjundred,"  replied  the  exorcist.  This 
troubled  the  old  lady  very  much.  And  so  she  went 
and  told   hor  *ont  ntid   begged   Ivim   to  take  some 


means  to  \Mf  vhem  Ntpdlod    Btit  to  bee 
her  son  wmM  not  bolteve  a  worvi  bis  motli«r  or  1 
aorcef«aa  said.    IIj)w«Ter,  he  »ent  for  tLif  wq 
and  in  the  preaenec  cif  hit  mother  aaked  her,  ^*^cfw~ 
in>ly.   how  many  fpir  t^  are  there  present?  "     SJi« 
nij?*wered,   "Five  hundred, "     *' Where  are  tli^y  f 
he  afrke<l.     *•  tTndrr  tlia  ^►ed,'*  she  replied,     ♦*  Bow 
lanee  are  the?  ?  *'  lie  again  aaked.     "  Eachas  Imrge  j 
a  dragon  tantem,^'  n^he  replied. 

Thereupofi  the  mw  called  his  sorvaota  &nd  ci>m* 
manded  them  to  go  and  buy  fivt*  hundred  drapon 
Untems.  They  did  fi>:  and  he  a^n  Gommantietl 
Uvem  to  pack  liicoi  every  one  uodeff  the  bed.  They 
commenced  so  to  do,  but  rouod  dia(  there  waa  room 
for  only  Uiirty;  The  son  then  turned  to  the  womau 
and  ?aid»  **  Ton  aib«tired  me  that  there  were  tlve  htiu- 
dred  spirits  under  the  bed^  and  each  ooe  ss  lar 
a  dragon  lautrrn;  why,  then,  am  I  only  able  t- 
thirty  dfB^^n  tantenia  under  tlie  \^\  ?  *'  Thrn, 
the  presence  of  them  all,  he  aaid :  *'  Whv  do  yoti  ihu 
seek  to  deceive  p*^ople?  **  and  admintstered  to  her  a 
severe  rebuke. 

On  the  28th  of  the  third  moon,  which  Is  obacrvecf 
a^  Ibe  beginning  of  summer,  the  people  are  wf-i^J-*' 
to  sec  if  they  liava  increased  or  dccreaiwd  in  \^ 
According  as  ibey  have  >ralned  or  lost,  so  »re  ihe;^  ^  r 
po*ied  Ut  have  piined  or  lost  merit.  The  Buddliint^ 
and  Taoists  teach  that  this  custom  prevniU  in  hell, 
where  accortling  to  n  man's  weight  so  he  receives  pun- 
ishment. Henor,  a  Chinaman's  ambition  is  to  get  fat 
The  fatter  a  man  is  the  happier  he  is  said  lo  be. 
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Superstitions  of  the  ^ativea  <tf  Shanghai. 
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A  rirti«K^K  uiUPK  axi>  riRoovr. 


Jn  lim  5ili   of  ifi©  rtfih  mocm  oectirs  I  he  Dragon 

»i  Festival,  called  the  •*  day  of  poiioo/'  wlien  it  ia 
said  tliMt  evil  s^ptrits  Jire  nboui  a^eking  to  mix  poison 
wilh  ihe  people's  food.  To  remedy  this  they  make 
»n  entire  chaQ)3:e  o/  diet  for  the  dny,  consistuig  of 
yeltow  tUIif  glutinous  rice  bulla,  and  all  kindiit  of 
sftvort  dishes  which  the  evil  spirits  do  not  recognise. 
To  preserve  the  childreo  from  evlJ,  p&rentA  suspend 
a  gnrlic  aroimd  their  necks,  give  them  a  amall  woixlen 
liger  to  ptuy  with,  and  write  the  character  king  on 
their  fon^heads.  A  large  garlic  and  8oro«  pointed 
reedij  rptira  ihe  river  are  also  hung  from  every  door 
so  Ad  to  iuaure  peace  and  protection  to  the  household. 
But  Oie  jrreat  event  of  the  dny  is  the  procession  on 
the  water*     Tlie  cJiief  boat,  which  is  in  the  form  of 

dratgon,  ift  tilled  with  musicians  and  ia  followed 
f  crowds  of  other  boats  carrying  thousands  of  ad- 
mirers. The  boat  stops  every  now  and  ihen  to  take 
up  collections  of  cash,  which  come  m  very  plentifully 

thi«  occasion^  Oo©  very  ancient  custom  observed, 
"m  the  (Tocession  moves  along,  is  the  custom  of 
caatliig  glutinous  rice  balls  into  the  water  wrapped 


in  straw  lo  protect  ihcm  from  lb©  fishes.  This  offer- 
ing is  made  to  the  i^pir'tt  of  a  famouii  minister  of  f^tate 
who,  bectttise  the  emperor  stripped  hfm  of  his  rank 
on  account  of  false  charges  made  ogom«^t  him,  com- 
mitted suicide  by  tli rowing  him^lf  into  the  water. 
After  his  death  an  ode  was  written  extoHing  his 
faithfulnCFS,  and  every  year,  is  Uie  day  cumes  round, 
large  numbers  of  Hoe  balls  are  deposited  in  the  ricer 
for  his  t«neflt. 

On  tlic  12ib  of  the  first  moon  occurs  Uie  Feast  of 
Pure  Brightness — Taing  Ming.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  feasts  of  the  year,  and  is  obaervod  aa  the 
new  year  of  the  spint  world.  For  seven  days  before 
and  eight  days  after  this  fe^^st  the  people  are  engaged 
in  the  worship  of  their  ancestors,  when  trieuds  and 
relatives  are  invited  Lo  partake  of  the  ancestral 
viands.  In  Siianghat  the  chief  feature  of  this  holt- 
day  is  the  offering  of  vast  quantities  of  paper  money 
to  the  hungry  spirits  who  are  supposed  to  be  roam* 
ing  destitute  through  .the  spirit  world,  and  seeking 
to  do  all  the  evil  they  can  to  the  living  by  causing  a 
sickneaa  and  calamity  to  befall    them.    In  order^ 
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therefore,  to  propitiate  these  malicious  spirits,  a 
society  has  been  formed  whose  af^nts  collect  im- 
roonse  quantities  of  paper  money,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  the  common  currency  of  the  country*,  and 
offer  it  by  burning  upon  altars  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

But  as  the  destitute  ghosts  are  in  a  state  of  famine, 
unless  they  are  controlled  they  will  scramble  and 
l^ght  for  the  money,  and  so,  to  prevent  this,  the 
chief  god  of  the  city  is  carried  out  with  great  pomp 
and  splendor,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  altar,  where 
he  divides  the  spoil  equally.  Thousands  take  part 
in  tliis  procession,  especially  those  who  have  been 
very  ill  or  in  any  very  serious  difficulties  during  the 
past  year.  The  wealthiest  of  tlie  devotees  dress  in 
beautiful  silk  robes,  and,  riding  on  horses,  constitute 
the  bodyguard  of  his  godship. 

But  tlie  saddest  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  the 
part  taken  by  cliildreu  in  the  procession.  These  are 
for  the  most  part  children  who  have  been  dangerously 
ill  themselves  or  who  represent  families  in  distress. 
They  are  dressed  in  red,  the  color  worn  by  a  con- 
demned criminal,  and  wear  wooden  handcutl's,  and 
rush  collars  on  their  necks,  in  imitation  of  the 
cangues  worn  by  prisoners.  This  is  to  show  that 
henceforth  they  arc  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
idol.  They  are  borne  upon  tl>e  shoulders  of  their 
relations  and  parents,  who  strive  to  get  close  enough 
for  the  little  ones  to  see  the  idol's  face.  Poor  little 
things,  how  they  are  hustled  and  squeezed  about 
for  hours  together!  Many  of  them  come  from  long 
distances  and  suffer  a  great  deal  of  hardship  on  the 
journey,  but  this  is  all  forgotten  if  they  can  but  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  idol's  face,  which,  as  soon  as  they 
do.  they  clasp  their  little  hands  and  bow  their  heads 
in  solemn  adoration  until  his  chair  has  passed  by. — 
Missionary  Inielii'jenrer. 

A  Visit  to  the  Oity  of  Kaifengfa. 

The  Quarterly  Record  for  October,  of  The  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  contains  the  following  ac- 
count given  by  Mr.  Annaud,  the  society's  agent  in 
China,  of  a  visit  made  by  him  to  the  ancient  capital 
of  Honan,  accompanied  by  a  young  Pekingese  named 
Li,  and  by  liis  faithful  henchman  Liu : 

We  had  only  been  on  the  road  ten  days  when  the 
barrowmen  fairly  ran  away,  terrified  by  the  evil  re- 
port of  what  awaited  their  employer  and  themselves 
should  we  ever  reach  Kaifengfu.  Fortunately  I 
was  soon  afterward  overtaken  by  a  Mohammedan 
carter,  returning  to  the  great  city,  who,  for  a  con- 
sideration, agreed  to  take  their  place.  He  could  not, 
however,  take  me  to  an  inn  within  the  walls — not 
for  twenty  thousand  cash.  He  had  once  taken  a 
mai-shu'ti  (bookseller)  into  the  capital,  and  as  a 
punishment  had  b'>en  deprived  of  his  cart  and  fleeced 
by  the  yam  on  satellites. 

We  left  Fengchou   Hsien  very  early,  and  made 


for  the  Yellow  River,  dUtant  about  eight  miles. 
The  carter,  who  was  beginning  to  fear  that  he  would 
have  trouble  on  account  of  his  companion,  told  me 
that  we  ran  a  great  risk  in  crossing  the  river.  He 
retailed  some  appalling  atories  of  boats  upset  bj  the 
swiftness  of  the  current  or  the  fury  of  the  wares; 
but,  finding  me  determined,  advised  me  to  buy  thirty 
cash  worth  of  crackers  and  incense  sticks  with  which 
to  make  an  offering  to  the  god  whose  dutj  it  is  to 
befriend  the  poor  mortals  who  are  forced  to  cross  the 
Yellow  River,  which  none  cross  of  their  free  wilL 
All  travelers,  he  declared,  performed  this  ceremony, 
and  he,  though  a  Mohammedan,  always  conformed 
to  the  custom.  I  asked  him  how  he  who  professed 
to  believe  that  the  gods  of  tlie  heathen  were  but 
dumb  idols  could  possibly  perform  this  idolatrous 
rite;  but  he  replied  that  he  always  got  a  heathen  to 
do  it  for  him,  and  that  I  might  do  the  same,  thus 
sacrificing  incense  sticks  but  not  principle! 

Almost  the  only  difference  between  a  Chinese 
Mohammedan  and  a  heathen  is  that  the  one  does  not 
eat  pork  when  he  is  watched  whereas  the  other  eats 
it  whenever  he  has  the  opportunity.  The  Chinese 
declare  that  when  a  Mohammedan  travels  alone  be 
partakes  like  themselves;  but  when  they  go  in  pairs 
one  keeps  the  other  straight.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
Chinese  saying  to  the  effect  that  **  one  Mohammedan 
is  not  a  Mohammedan ;  two  Mohammedans  make  a 
Mohammedan." 

We  arrived  at  the  Yellow  River  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  fearing  a  recurrence  of  what  happened 
here  to  Mr.  Lilley  in  1874,  I  determined,  if  possible, 
to  cross  before  the  mandarin  in  charge  of  the  station 
got  his  eye  on  me,  and  jumped  on  board  a  ferryboat 
which  was  pushing  off  as  we  came  up,  telling  Liu  to 
come  over  with  the  carter  as  soon  as  he  could.  In 
summer  the  river  is  said  to  be  i. early  seven  miles 
across  at  this  point,  but  now  it  was  not  more  than 
one  and  a  half,  though  on  account  of  the  sand  banks 
we  had  to  sail  up  stream  about  six  miles  before  com- 
ing abreast  of  the  station.  The  large  boat  was 
manned  by  nearly  fifty  men,  with  two  hundred  pas- 
sengers, thirty-five  mules,  and  eight  carts.  A  fair 
wind  promised  a  quick  passage,  but  two  hours  on  a 
sandbank,  a  calm,  and  an  opposing  current  made  our 
progress  tediously  slow.  It  took  us  from  8  A.  M.  to 
4:30  p.  M. :  truly  the  Chinese  traveler  has  need  of 
patience.  The  boatmen  have  an  odd  way  of  crossing 
the  river.  When  they  come  opposite  their  desired 
haven  they  cast  out  an  anchor  which  is  attached  to 
the  mast  by  a  short  rope,  the  current  carries  the 
boat  down  stream,  and  the  rope  brings  it  again  up  to 
the  anchor.  The  process  is  repeated  till  the  other 
side  is  reached.  The  strain  on  tlie  mast  is  very 
great,  and  the  boat  stops  with  a  jerk  that  sets  every 
mule  on  board  kicking.  It  was  half  past  eight,  a 
dark  night,  and  threatening  rain  when  I  was  rejoined 
by  the  cart.  After  enjoying  some  broth  and  mien 
(Chinese  macaroni)  we  pushed  on  to  the  capital.  We 
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left  the  small  mat  hut  iu  which  we  had  sheltered  an 
hour  before  midnight,  and  reached  Elaifengfu  about 
two  o'clock  next  morning.  With  considerable  diffi- 
culty we  got  quarters  at  the  East  Gate,  the  innkeeper 
not  noticing  that  I  was  a  foreigner.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  he  subsequently  received  one  hundred  blows 
for  not  immediately  reporting  my  arrival.  After  the 
bambooing  he  came  to  me  and  with  a  sad  smile  said, 
'*  I  could  have  stood  more  I "  Poor  fellow,  I  wonder 
what  kind  of  angel  he  thought  he  had  entertained 
unawares  1 

Kaifengfu  was  the  capital  of  the  empire  from 
A.  D.  960  to  A.  D.  1129,  and  was  then,  if  Chinese 
historians  can  be  trusted,  a  place  of  g^eat  splendor. 
The  old  city,  however,  was  destroyed  by  the  Manchu 
invaders,  and  the  new  one  certainly  falls  far  short  of 
the  glory  ascribed  to  its  predecessor.  The  inhabit- 
ants have  always  been  strongly  antiforeign.  Even 
the  agents  of  the  Famine  Fund  of  1878  were  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  city  or  to  work  in  the  en- 
virons. 

Rain  fell  heavily  the  first  day,  and  few  people 
came  to  see  me.  The  mandarin,  however,  heard  of 
my  arrival;  and  sent  an  official  to  question  me  about 
my  movements.  This  gentleman  was  surprised  to 
find  that  I  had  crossed  the  Yellow  River,  and  pre- 
dicted trouble  in  store  for  the  mandarin  who  had 
failed  to  stop  me.  He  assured  me  that  on  no  account 
could  I  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city.  After  a  long 
conversation  I  arranged  to  send  the  mandarin  copies 
of  my  book,  and  said  if  after  reading  them  he  found 
anything  to  harm  the  people  I  would  willingly  leave 
the  placa 

Next  morning  came  a  permit  and  an  escort  ofeight 
soldiers  with  two  military  mandarins.  They  were 
all  Mohammedans,  and  from  their  bearing,  and  the 
fact  that  in  the  Mohammedan  quarter  I  was  held  as 
a  brother  and  sold  a  number  of  books,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  carter  must  have  made  known  the 
stand  I  had  taken  against  idolatry.  The  people  were 
naturally  curious  to  see  such  a  rara  ama  in  the  for- 
bidden city,  but  I  was  everywhere  treated  with 
civility,  the  big  man  himself  coming  out  in  his  chair 
to  see  that  all  was  going  well.  In  four  hours  I  sold 
about  two  hundred  Gospels  and  a  large  number  of 
tracts  for  four  thousand  and  eighty-six  cash. 

I  have  not  seen  in  any  Chinese  city  so  many 
articles  of  foreign  make  as  here.  In  many  of  the 
principal  shops  glass  cases  were  arranged  on  counters, 
which  displayed  a  variety  of  watches,  from  the 
cheap  Waterbury  to  the  most  costly  timekeeper; 
combination  forks  and  spoons  of  German  make; 
knives,  condensed  milk,  etc.  I  remarked  to  one  of 
the  shopkeepers  that  if  the  people  had  no  particular 
liking  for  foreigners  they  seemed  to  have  a  high 
opinion  of  their  productions,  with  which  remark  he 
and  the  bystanders  heartily  agreed. 

Having  sold  all  my  books  I  asked  the  soldiers  to 
guide  me  to  the  ancient  site  of  the  T'iao-ching  (Jew- 


ish) templa  When  we  arrived  I  found  a  pond  with 
a  little  hillock  in  the  center,  on  which  was  placed  a 
stone  giving  the  dates  when  the  temple  was  built 
and  rebuilt,  and  when  it  fell  into  ruins.  The  Jews 
are  known  here  as  the  **  T*iao-ching-chiao  *'  (the  sect 
which  pulls  out  the  sinew).  They  all  live  round  the 
site  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  a  number  came  about 
me  while  I  gazed  on  the  spot  where  once  "  Israel's 
possession  **  stood.  The  soldiers  were  surprised  that 
I  should  take  an  interest  in  those  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  depraved  people  in  the  city. 
The  Mohammedans  affirm  that  the  Jews  were  brought 
here  as  slaves,  and  that  they  have  always  looked 
down  on  them ;  but  there  is  fairly  good  proof  that 
the  Jews  were  in  China  before  the  Mohammedans. 
The  Jews  themselves  believe  that  ihey  came  over 
during  the  Han  dynasty,  B.  C.  200  to  A.  D.  220.  In 
the  afternoon  one  of  the  soldiers  called  with  a  young 
Jew  named  Kao-hui-kuei,  with  whom  I  had  a  long 
talk.  He  had  some  Jewish  features.  They  have  no 
place  of  worship,  he  said,  and  no  wealthy  men  to 
enable  them  to  rebuild  the  temple  as  they  desired. 
When  Dr.  Martin  visited  them  in  1866  there  were 
seven  families,  now  there  are  only  six — Eao,  Chao, 
Ai,  Li,  Shih.  and  Chin.  According  to  my  visitor 
these  include  five  hundred  souls,  but  the  Moham- 
medans put  the  figure  at  less  than  half.  Mr.  Kao 
denied  that  any  of  them  had  become  Mohammedans, 
but  if  he  was  a  fair  specimen  it  would  not  be  easy 
for  the  T'iao-ching-chiao  to  change  their  religion  ;  he 
could  not  give  me  the  faintest  idea  of  what  they 
believed.  They  seem  to  have  entirely  given  up  their 
old  worship,  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  have  nothing  but  the  memory  of  what 
they  once  were  to  distinguish  them  from  the  heathen. 


How  Ohinamen  Deal  With  Each  Other. 

From  the  reports  of  three  American  consuls  in 
China  some  very  interestiug  facts  may  be  gleaned  iu 
regard  to  debt  and  litigation. 

In  China  there  are  no  lawyers,  fees,  and  costs. 
Litigation  is  regarded  as  a  great  evil,  and  is  made 
very  simple.  A  magistrate  hears  a  case  very  much 
as  a  father  would  a  dispute  between  two  children, 
and  in  the  main  justice  is  administered  speedily, 
thoroughly,  and  cheaply. 

To  prevent  litigation  many  debts  have  been  made 
debts  of  honor,  not  binding  in  law.  Among  these 
are  all  loans  of  friends  or  relatives  to  start  a  man  in 
business,  extricate  him  from  trouble,  assist  him  in  liti- 
gation ;  all  loans  to  a  gambler,  spendthrift,  drunkard, 
or  runaway  wife;  all  loans  upon  parole,  without  se- 
curity, and  various  other  debts.  Drinking  debts  are 
not  collectable.  A  Chinaman  takes  a  very  little 
liquor  at  his  meals.  If  he  is  a  drunkard  it  is  a  dis- 
grace of  the  deepest  sort.  The  only  saloons  in 
China  are  owned  and  patronized  by  Europeans  and 
Americans.    Professional  services   cannot  be  sued 
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far,  unlea^  tln're  is  «  written 
obli^TitiorL  The  unsecured 
cr«diwr  simply  statidK  in 
front  of  tbe  debtor^s  door  und 
weeps.  He  rarely  Hub  to  do 
tliii  loDfrer  thjin  an  hour.  To 
^i  rid  of  the  unnoyatice  atirl 
Avoid  disgrace^  llie  debtor 
humilee  urotmd  tmd  ^ets  the 
money. 

In  cases  of  insulvency  the 
ilebtar  Almost  invariiiblj  i>ajB 
if  ho  reirievca  his  paailion. 
A  legnl  debt  is  binding  upon 
a  man's  children  and  grand- 
children^  and  it  i»  conaid* 
ered  n  filial  duty  to  p»y  u 
failier'a  debt  of  honor.  A 
pectiU;ir  cnitom  in  China  w 
xhnl  of  muiti»l  forget fu I ne^fl. 
When  a  creditor  ia  on  friend- 
ly terms  with  a  debtor  who 
cannot  pay  in  full  or  in  part 

he  citlig  on  him  and  aj^recs  to  *■  forget  everything" 
to  date.  This  cnatom  is  greatly  favored  by  magla^ 
imttr^,  and  U  equivalent  to  a  release  under  seal. 

Consul  Bedloe  aaya: 

*'  Beyond  the  fear  of  going  to  law  ia  the  greater  fe^r 
and  disgrace  of  l>eing  a  delinquent  debtor.  A  Ohtna* 
man  who  becomes  financially  embarraa^d  will  sell 
hlinself  for  a  plantation  cooly,  go  into  exile  for 
twenty  3'ears,  or  even  commit  euicide.  It  ia  part  of 
hia  religion  to  pay  oiT  all  he  owea  in  the  ln«t  week  of 
the  year,  in  order  that  he  may  begin  the  next  one 
free  from  care  and  obligation.  If  he  Itaa  not  enough 
money  he  will  give  a  note  or  bond,  or  a  bond  signed 
by  relativea,  to  tide  himself  over  to  a  more  prosiier- 
oiia  season.  At  this  time  of  the  year  creditors  are 
lenient  and  liberal.  Where  they  are  siuistled  with 
the  bona  fufes  of  a  debtor  they  will  compromise  on 
easy  terms,  and  on  many  occaaiona  will  forgive  the 
debt  entirely. 

•'  The  Chinese  businees  man  ia  the  soul  of  honor, 
and  foreignera  prefer  to  deal  with  him.  Tliere  are 
no  fraud iilcnt  faihire^^.     In  the  event  of  a  fnilnre  n 
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man  a  whole  famtljr  im  f^ 
spouiibie  for  a  leg»l  debt.** 
Conaid  Fowler  writes : 
*♦  For  a  Chinese  not  to  (jay 
hia  debta  ia  a  di^igrace  felt  so 
keenly  that  he  *vUl  commit 
suicide  rather  than  faoo  the 
roprooehes  of  his  friends. 
On  the  last  day  of  die  rear 
xiie  Chinese  have  a  gr^at 
settling.  On  that  day  they 
settle  with  their  creditor?, 
and  begin  the  new  y«ar  with 
dean  books.  At  thia  time 
tuicidea  are  more  frequent, 
the  poor  wretchea  being  « 
able  to  meet  their  oUig 
tiona.  At  two  otlior  imrkii 
of  the  year  accounte  are  i 
tiedf  but  not  so  scru|iu> 
lously." 

The  rich  do  not  ccm- 
tract  debts  unle^  they  Mre 
reaaonably  sure  that  they  can  pay,  for  in  tiie  event 
of  failure  they  would  lose  respect,  and  the  possibtU 
ity  of  H  snicido'a  grave  at  ares  tl»era  in  the  face.  TJue 
poor  do  not  contract  debts,  becunaa  credit  is  not  ac- 
corded ihem.     They  must  pay  cash  down. 


About  8hop8  and  Shopping  in  Ohisa. 

BY  RMV,  0,  It.  JA(  IvSOK. 

The  Chinese  cities  and  towns  ^eem  to  have  grcMit 
sameness.  The  streets  for  the  most  part  are  very 
narrow  and  windings  about  eight  feet  wide,  tite  path 
often  not  more  than  four  feet  wide.  The  crooked 
stieetsarG  accounted  for  by  the  fwct  that  the  people  be- 
lieve that  evil  spirits  cannot  go  round  n  corner.  For  the 
same  reason  a  wall  ia  often  ^een  built  in  front  of  an 
importftnt  house  or  residence  to  keep  any  spirit  from 
going  in.  This  belief  in  evil  spirits  acootinta  for 
man}' tilings;  for  iostance^  look ing-gln^^ses  are  often 
seen  over  a  front  door,  as  it  is  thought  that  the  spirit 
will  see  its  own  ugly  face,  be  frightened,  and  rua 
away  J 


*^^, 
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BASKET  MAKER. 


Wlienever  W6  put  up  for 
the  night  cnickfTS  and  bombs 
are  sent  off  by  the  dozen  on 
all  Bides. 

There  are  no  vehicles  ex- 
cept barrows,  and  these  have 
one  big  wheel  in  the  middle, 
and  the  loads  are  put  on 
either  side,  and  sometimes 
they  have  a  big  weight  on 
one  side  of  the  barrow.  Barrows  are  not  used, 
however,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  in  this  inland 
province  of  Szchuen,  but  only  the  ordinary  method 
of  portage  by  coolies  carrying  tlieir 
loads  swung  over  their  shoulders  on 
a  bamboo  pole,  like  our  milkmen  at 
home  carry  their  pails.  In  summer  the 
long  lines  of  coolies  wear  very  litile 
clothing,  so  in  the  narrow  streets  you 
find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  pictur- 
esque crowd  of  unclothed  yellow  backs. 
None  wear  hats  in  summer,  and  few 
wear  boots. 

The  streets,  tliough  narrow  to  begin 
with,  are  made  still  narrower  by  small 
movable  stalls  at  every  available  spot ; 
the  traveling  cooking-stalls  give  out 
quite  a  variety  of  savory  odors  as  you 
pass  by.  The  streets  are  all  stone 
paved,  but  very  imeven  (there  are  no 
**  vestries  "  or  *•  town  councilb  "  to  look  after  mend- 
ing the  roads),  so  it  often  happens  that  in  wet 
weather  they  are  almost  impassable ;  if  not  extremely 
careful  you  step  into  a  puddle  and  get  well  splashed, 
or  step  on  a  loose  stone  with  a  similar  effect 

The  streets,  however,  differ  considerably.  Most 
great  cities  seem  to  have  their  ''Regent  Street," 
which  ia  fairly  straight  and  wide,  and  has  good  pav- 
ing and  very  fine  shops.  The  well-to-do  streets  in 
Chungking,  in  some  parts  at  least,  are  pictures  of 
neatness.  The  signboards  have  large  g^lt  letters, 
and  all  the  shop  fittings  shine  with  black  varnish. 


STREET  MrSIClAX. 


There  are  no  shop  win- 
dows, as  the  shops  are 
all  open,  and  at  dusk 
rough  wooden  shutters 
close  them  in  from  top 
to  bottom,  so  that  the 
streets  have  a  very  din- 
gy appearance  at  night, 
with  only  a  few  candle- 
lit Chinese  lanterns,  or 
oil  lamps  here  and  there.  The  shops  are  of  every 
variety,  but  they  do  not  have  many  goods  on  view. 
There  are  the  silk  shops  with  numbers  of  assistantp, 
and  shops  for  every  variety  of  cloth- 
ing, selling  native  cloth  of  every  shade 
and  thickness  (the  very  ordinary  kind 
costs  about  one  pence  a  yard);  also  hat 
shops  and  boot  shops,  with  the  articles 
being  made  under  your  eyes.  Then 
there  are  literary  establishments  or 
"publishers,"'  and  bookstores,  and  other 
shops  selling  notliing  but  paper  and 
scrolls. 

There  are  *' artists*"  shops,  which 
you  see  occasionaUy,  where  fans  and 
scrolls  are  painted  and  exhibited.  Chi- 
nese pictures  are  too  well  known  to 
describe ;  they  are  highly  fanciful,  more 
so  than  correct,  and  are  often  closely 
connected  with  idolatrous  supersti- 
tion. As  you  pass  along  you  are  made  aware  of 
the  drug  stores,  where  the  drug  roots,  etc.,  are  be- 
ing pounded  up  and  prepared ;  sometimes  the  smell 
is  most  pleasant.  Many  of  the  drugs  from  which 
some  of  our  well-known  medicines  are  made  are  found 
in  these  shops ;  but  the  Chinese  have  little  idea  of 
their  value  or  how  to  use  them.  You  often  see 
pottery  shops  also,  and  others  with  ver}-  ornamental 
goods,  and  sometimes  small  places  for  clocks  and 
watches,  as  at  Chungking,  where  I  had  a  spring  put 
into  my  watch.  In  these  latter  shops  the  goods,  of 
course,  are  foreign  and  the  stock   rather  old-fash* 
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iooed.  Shops  for  eatables  are  very  numerous :  the 
cooking  is  done  in  the  front,  so  that  you  may  see  all 
the  process ;  in  fact,  all  the  manufactures  are  done 
under  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

At  night  one  of  the  sights  is  the  Chinese  "  baker  " 
making  cakes.  He  has  two  sticks  in  his  hand  about 
twenty  inches  long,  and  as  he  rolls  his  paste  and 
forms  the  cakes  he  beats  time,  making  a  contin- 
uous clatter. 

One  part  of  Chungking  I  called  "  Birmingham ;  " 
it  was  a  narrow  street  full  of  smiths  and  forges, 
making  all  manner  of  iron  goods.  Other  streets 
were  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the  manufacture  of 
bamboo  goods,  or  furniture  sliops  stored  with  plain 
and  ornamental  furniture.  Another  part  of  Chung- 
king I  called  '*  Whitechapel ; '*  it  abounded  in  small 
butchers*  shops,  selling  plenty  of  raw  meat  and  pork. 
Certain  spots  might  have  been  called  Covent  Garden 
or  Borough  Market,  for  vegetables,  fruit,  flowers, 
shrubs,  roots,  etc.  Other  streets  are  full  of  grain 
stores;  various  sorts  are  piled  up  in  large  mat  bas- 
kets in  large  open  shops. 

The  cash  shops  (a  cash  is  a  small  Chinese  coin) 
are  fairly  numerous,  where  you  can  change  your  sil- 
ver. Strings  of  cash  are  laid  in  piles  on  the  counter, 
or  sometimes  all  round  the  shop.  This  kind  of  money 
is  very  inconvenient  to  carry,  and  very  dirty ;  it  is 
literally  "  filthy  lucre." 

At  Chungking  I  once  paid  a  visit  to  a  bank  where 
silver  is  stored.  It  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in 
the  city,  so,  as  we  had  a  check  from  Shanghai  to 
change,  1  was  anxious  to  see  all  that  could  be  seen. 
The  check  was  a  large  sheet  with  some  curious  en- 
graving. 

Inside  the  bank  there  was  no  appearance  of  busi- 
ness, but  after  chatting  in  a  nicely  furnished  room 
over  cups  of  tea  with  a  genial  old  gentleman  who 
turned  out  to  be  the  manager,  we  handed  him  our 
check  and  ho  brought  us  a  packet  of  silver  from  an- 
other room.  Over  this  transaction  the  proper  cus- 
toms of  bowing  with  salams  had  to  bo  observed. 
The  manager  followed  us  to  the  outer  gate,  and  we  at 
each  door  bowed  and  bid  him  return. 

Most  transactions  of  business  are  done  through  a 
*'  middleman,"  who  of  course  gets  his  commission ; 
all  the  people  are  well  up  to  this,  and  any  of  them 
are  ready  enough  to  act  for  you,  and  most  men  seem 
to  know  what  price  ought  to  be  given  for  anything 
not  too  uncommon.  The  owner  always  asks  about 
twice  the  fair  price.  You  then  offer  him  the 
proper  sum.  If  you  walk  off  he  will  sometimes 
fetch  you  back  and  let  you  have  the  article  at  your 
own  price. 

la  buying  goods,  however,  the  owner  will  willingly 
bring  you  a  good  quantity  to  your  own  house  for  selec- 
tion. Then,  in  order  to  have  your  clothes  made,  you 
have  only  to  call  a  tailor  and  he  sets  to  work  ;  as  to 
measurement,  little  is  required  for  the  Chinese  dress, 
possibly  only  your  height.    The  tailor  sits  at  his  table. 


not  on  it,  as  an  English  tailor  would  do.  His  thread 
is  silk,  and  his  thimble  much  like  our  own. 

A  barber,  also,  for  a  few  extra  cash  oomea  to  your  own 
house,  and  if  you  allow  him  he  will  go  through  the 
whole  operation  of  not  only  shaving  your  head  aud 
the  lower  part  of  your  face  (hot  water  only  is  used, 
no  soap),  but  will  shave  your  nose,  your  forehead, 
your  eyelids,  and  your  ears.  Tlien  he  will  perfonn 
like  a  mesmerist,  passing  his  thumbs  about  your  noae 
and  temples ;  next,  with  a  sharp  tap  on  the  shoulder 
he  will  commence  pommeling  your  back,  working 
with  his  knuckles  down  the  spine ;  then  lie  slaps  you 
up  and  down  as  though  beating  a  dusty  coat:  finally,  he 
claps  his  liands  and  finishes  with  a  few  extra  thumpp, 
nearly  knocking  you  off  your  seat  I  j 

The  charge  for  all  this  is  equal  to  about  a  penny. 
The  barbers  are  a  distinct  class,  one  of  the  lowest, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  attend  any  of  the  great  gov- 
ernment examinations,  and  so  cannot  rise  as  other 
Chinamen  may  do. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  in  most  streets  is 
the  coffin  shop.  The  coffins  are  made  of  thick,  heavy 
timbers,  and  protru<io  for  show  well  into  the  street. 
It  is  considered  an  honor,  and  is  very  common,  for  a 
son  to  buy  one  for  his  father  and  keep  it  in  the  house 
or  yard  I  There  are  also  large  dyeing  establishments 
for  dyeing  cloth.  I  have  seen  some  immense  vats 
filled  with  blue  dye,  the  commonest  color  for  these 
cloth  gowns  which  we  wear.  In  some  shops  this  same 
cloth  is  glazed  by  l)€ing  rolled  under  a  piece  of  heavy 
polished  stone. 


Oonversation  with  a  Mohammedan  in  China. 
"by^dr.^edkins. 

Numerous  as  Mohammedans  are  in  China  very 
few  of  them  are  originally  Chinese.  They  are  chiefly 
Turks,  Persians,  or  Arabs,  who  have  at  different 
periods,  since  the  age  of  Mohammed,  pressed  into 
China,  built  mosques  and  introduced  an  order  of 
priests  addressed  as  Ahhung.  Such  person  is  in 
other  countries  known  as  Mullah.  One  such  came  to 
me  iu  Peking  five  years  ago,  bringing  with  him  a 
note  from  a  missionary.  He  wished  to  know  Chris- 
tian views  about  the  Trinity,  and  we  looked  together 
at  some  passages  in  the  New  Testament  bearing  on 
the  doctrine.  Among  these  passages  were  some  in 
John  11,  where  our  Lord  teaches  the  mission  of 
the  Comforter.  Jesus  says,  •'  I  and  my  Father  are 
one.  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me.  I  go 
to  my  Father.  On  that  very  account  ye  shall  do 
greater  things  than  I  do.  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and 
he  shall  send  you  another  Comforter.  By  his  dwell- 
ing with  you  ye  shall  know  him,  and  he  shall  teach 
you  all  things  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance whatsoever  I  have  said  to  you." 

Instead  of  recognizing  this  as  divine  teaching  my 
visitor  maintained  that  Christ  will  come  again,  and 
when  he  appears  allj  mankind  will  obey  the   true 
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faith.      This   agre 

very   maor   Mohnu  .    ., -.., , 

especinllj  ttonie  of  the  moet  fer- 
vent sectaries  tn  Ihe  Mohnmme* 
dan  couoirtGs  of  the  East  at  prea- 
eot.  Mohmnmed,  they  say,  is  the 
<omforter.  He  honors  Chriat  and 
briugn  to  remembrance  what 
Christ  tatigrhu  They  clairo  to 
believe  in  ChrifltUoay;  but  they 
du  so  in  the  Mohammedan  aense. 
The  last  and  greate»-t  of  Uie 
f>ro{>betB,  they  say,  beara  witneaa 
to  Jeaua — the  lasi  M  one.  He  is 
the  Paraclete. 

Wishinjf  to  teat  the  r<?alUy  of 
this  acceptance  of  Chnatiantty 
which  my  visitor  claimed,  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  uDited  in  prayer 
with  his  and  my  friend^  the  mis- 
sion iiry«  who  had  griven  hfm  the 
leuer  of  iniroductioii  to  me.  1  knew  that  thai  friend, 
Rev.  J.Croaaett,  remarkable  for  hts  sympathy  with  all 
native  religioniata,  would  propose  to  iiim  that  they 
should  pray  tos^ther.  He  evaded  the  question  by 
remarking  that  prayer  Is  not  kneeling  in  a  certain 
place,  but  18  entirely  a  matter  of  the  feeliags.  In  this 
he  was  undoubtedly  cxpreaaiog  the  opinion  of  very 
tnioy  devout  religionists  among  the  followers  of  the 
Arabian  prophet     In  tlie  worda   of  Montgomery's 

hymOf 

"  Prayer  is  tbe  tours  sincere  destn^. 

lettered  or  um^xpresAMl ; 
Tbf  motloi]  of  a  ltf»l'ten  Ore 

Tbat  trembles  tu  tiie  breast,*^ 

I  nearly  the  same  sentiment 

la  it  not  also  suggest^ 
Ive  of  the  thought  that 
when  our  Lord  said, 
"  Neither  in  this  rooun- 
Lsiiu  uor  vet  at  Jerusalem 
^Lall  men  worship  the 
Futhor/'  and  "  they  ihttt 
-vorship  him  must  wor- 
Mliip  him  in  spirit  and  in 
trnlh"  he  touched  a 
spring  in  the  universal 
rmyisK  aoAT  wo«A3f.       jj^^^^n  i^^^,^^    Not  only 

ihd  Mohammedan  says  so,  but  the  Buddhlat  alao,  for 
If,  in  a  gorieeou.4  temple  on  the  walla  of  which 
are  bung  round  ptctnren  of  aacrtd  subjects  sent 
from  Thibet,  and  in  the  center  of  the  hall  stand 
three  lofty  gift  images,  gfgiintic  in  size,  represent- 
ing Buddha,  past,  present  and  future,  a  priest  be 
asked,  Wbut  is  Buddha?  he  will  answer,  Buddha  is 
not  an  ima^re,  kneeling  la  not  worship,  to  read  tlie 
book  of  prayers  is  not  real  reverence.  The  heart  ia 
the  seat  of  worship,  the  throne  of  Buddha,  and  the 
^saence  of  prajer, 
2 
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My  friend,  after  insisting  much 
on  the  Identity  of  Chrlatianity 
and  the  leaching  of  Mohammed, 
and  Uie  fact  that  Mohummed  paid 
special  honor  to  Jeaus^  gave  me 
hia  viewa  on  ConfuciuB  and  Men- 
cius*  They,  he  said,  and  with 
them  Wen  Wang,  one  of  the 
wiseiit  Chinese  mooarcha,  and  also 
counted  among  the  sages,  atl  knew 
tbe  true  Ctod.  To  substantiate  the 
stjitement  he  qtioted  a  pasaago 
from  the  Chinese  classics,  which 
says  tliat  the  soul  of  Wen  Wang 
is  in  heaven,  moving  up  and  down 
in  the  presence  of  God,  He  took 
for  granted  that  the  ancient  Chi* 
nese  knew  tiie  true  God.  He 
said,  too,  that  we  ought  not  to 
desire  heaven  nor  fear  hell,  but 
steer  a  middle  path  between  such 

desires  and   fears.     Nor,  said  he,  should  we  think 

that  heaven  ia  in  any  particular  place. 

Tbe  above  is  a  specimen  of  religions  thought  in 

China  among  a  elass  of  ifohammedan  sectaries.*—' 

Chintse  MemtniftT, 
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Womaa  in  Ohiiia. 

BY  REV.  J,    B,   WALK8B,  OF  CHJKA. 

TncRK  are  some  things  about  the  Chinese  which 
remind  ns  of  the  '*  unspenkabte  Turk,"  such  as  official 
meodMitj,  corruption,  and  misgovemment  and 
stolid  fktahsm  which  can  be  driven  fTc>m  the  bad  old 
ways  only  by  repeated  disasters.  But  there  are 
other  things  in  which 
they  differ  widely.  Thus 
their  theories  as  to  the 
position  and  treatment 
of  women,  while  similar 
in  some  respects,  are  in 
other  things  widely  dif> 
lercnt.  The  Chinese  do 
not  deny  to  woman  a 
soul,  but  only  claim 
that  her  »onl  is  on  a 
lower  plane  in  the  as- 
cending or  descending 
scale  of  transmigration. 
In  the  classical  lan- 
guage the  word  for  wifs 
Itaa  nearly  the  same 
sound  Hs  the  word  for 
cqttak  and  the  eiplana^ 
tion  ^iven  is  that  the 
wife  is  the  equal  of  her 
husband.  Chinese  prac- 
tice has  departed  wide- 
ly from  this  theory,  and      CHU^KSE  slate  OIRL. 
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even  their  claAsios  teach  things  that  do  not  accord  with 
it ;  yet  its  influence  is  seen  in  this,  that  though  a  man 
may  have  several  concubines  lie  can  only  have  one  wife. 

An  elegant  Chinese  expression  for  daughter  is 
'*  Thousands  of  Gold."  Just  fancy  a  Turk  speaking 
of  his  daughter  in  such  a  phrase  I  The  other  day  as 
I  was  counting  out  some  "  T*ung.t'sien,"  of  which  one 
thousand  are  worth  about  one  silver  dollar,  a  bright 
little  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Chinese  helper,  stood 
watching  me.  I  said  to  her,  '*  Why  should  a  *  Thou- 
sand of  gold  *  look  at  copper  cash  ?  "  This  led  to  the 
subject  of  her  going  to  school.  Her  father  said, 
"  She  is  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  two  young 
ladies  we  have  asked  for."  Then  one  of  our  preach- 
ers asked,  **  Are  they  coming  yet?"  **No."  "Do 
you  keep  on  asking?"  "Yes."  "Well,  keep  on 
asking  and  asking."  Recently  at  a  conference  with 
our  helpers  they  all  joined  in  the  injunction  to  keep 
on  ashing. 

A  study  of  the  seclusion  and  degradation  of  women 
in  non-Christian  countries  convinces  me  that  social 
purity  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  It  is  the  social 
impurity  pervading  all  such  lands  which  tlrst  defiles 
woman,  and  then  despises  her,  as  Amon  loathed 
Tamar ;  and  then  shuts  her  up,  because  in  such  a 
state  of  society  it  is  neither  safe  nor  decent  for  her  to 
be  abroad.  As  political  corruption  is  the  worst  foe 
of  civil  liberty,  so  social  vice  is  the  worst  foe  to 
woman's  freedom  and  elevation.  If  American  society 
was  as  corrupt  as  Chinese  society  American  women 
would  soon  be  "smoked"  out  of  every  desirable 
position  which  they  have  secured,  and  cooped  up  in 
zenanas;  and  very  shame  would  compel  their  best 
friends  to  insist  on  it.  This  seclusion  of  the  women 
is  in  itself  bad  enough,  but,  bad  as  it  is,  it  is  the  less 
of  the  two  evils.  It  is  of  the  same  piece  with  the 
preference  of  despotism  to  anarchy  in  civil  aifairs. 

Related  to  this  is  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling 
women  for  wives.  In  itself  considered  it  is  revolting, 
but  in  the  present  state  of  society  it  is  a  check  on 
what  might  be  worse.  The  wife's  money  value  is  a 
protection  to  her  person.  Suicide  is  resorted  to  with 
sad  frequency  in  China  by  those  who  suffer  harm  or 
wrong.  Both  in  the  eye  of  Chinese  law  and  custom 
suicide  constitutes  conclusive  evidence  of  inhuman 
treatment ;  and  so  if  a  woman  commits  suicide  there 
is  not  only  the  loss  of  her  money  value,  but  a  costly 
settlement  with  her  relatives.  Thus  it  is  that  a 
woman's  money  value,  especially  in  connection  with 
Chinese  custom  in  regard  to  suicide,  two  things  both 
bad  and  revolting  in  iliemselves,  constitutes  a  valu- 
able protection  to  Chinese  women.  To  do  away 
with  these  and  not  put  something  better  in  their 
place  would  only  be  to  make  ii  bad  matter  worse. 
When  the  fall  substituted  passion  and  power  for 
right  and  reason  the  dctilement  and  enslavement  of 
woman  was  a  logical,  inevitable  consequence ;  and 
only  as  the  Gospel,  the  power  of  God,  transforms 
society  can  there  be  deliverance  for  her. 


We  held  last  month  our  "annual  meeting.*'  We 
apply  this  name  not  to  a  business  meeting  of  mission- 
aries, or  of  mlsaionaries  and  Chinese  workers,  but  to 
a  sort  of  "Feast  of  Tabernacles"  One  interesting 
feature  was  the  presence  of  six  women  from  a  moun- 
tain village  about  twelve  miles  distant  and  half  e 
mile  above  the  place  where  the  meetings  were  held. 
They  all  had  bound  feet,  but  they  started  from  home 
before  daylight,  and  reached  the  place  in  time  for 
dinner,  trudging  the  whole  distance  on  foot.  They 
were  full  of  aches  and  pains  the  next  day,  but  they 
enjoyed  the  meeting.  It  was  more  of  an  event  in 
their  lives  than  was  a  visit  to  the  Centennial  to  many 
a  woman  in  America.  But  just  imagine  to  yourself 
heathen  husbands  allowing  their  wives  to  attend  such 
a  gathering  of  heatlien.  They  would  not,  and  tUey 
could  not,  have  done  so.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
conduct  of  the  women  during  the  meetings  did  i.ot 
compare  fully  with  the  behavior  of  the  men ;  but 
when  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  adverse  influ- 
ence to  which  the  women  had  been  subject  all  their 
lives  \mtil  they  became  Christians  the  seeming  dis- 
parity in  behavior  melts  away.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
require  of  a  woman  that  she  be  sensible  when  she 
has  been  brought  up  to  be  a  fool. — The  Advance. 


Education  in  Ohina. 

BY    REV.    p.    W.    PITCHER. 

The  Chinese  are  a  terribly  ignorant  people ;  what* 
ever  may  be  said  to  the  contrar>%  you  may  put  it 
down  as  fact,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  universal 
education  herc^  Perhaps  one  in  ten  can  read  the 
common  literature  of  the  day ;  only  a  very  small  per 
cent  can  read  the  classical  books,  and  a  still  smaller 
proportion  can  read  such  literature  with  any  degree 
of  intelhgence.  But  this,  the  highest  education  China 
affords,  is  not  what  we  call  education.  That  mind 
that  only  gyrates  around  Confucian  lore  and  otlier 
kindred  subjects,  and  devotes  its  attention  to  books 
written  a  thousand  years  ago  or  more,  as  the  case 
may  be,  knows  not  so  much  about  education  as  the 
ten-year-old  lad  that  attends  a  district  school  in 
America.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  almost  total 
ignorance  a  Chinaman  had  the  profound  audacity  to 
ask  an  American  missionary,  "  Can  you  people  read  ?"^ 
I  suppose  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  to  make 
Chinamen  believe  we  can  teach  tliem  anything. 

But  we  turn  our  attention  from  the  great  mass 
whom  we  cannot  hope  to  reach  at  present,  and  con- 
fine  our  efforts  to  that  very  small  number  whom  God 
bus  given  us  to  foster  and  teach;  even  these  few 
have  not  been  quick  to  respond  to  our  methods  and 
system  of  education,  but  now  tliey  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  them  more  and  more  and  becoming  con- 
vinced that  they  are  right 

The  school  work  is  the  necessary  result  of  evan- 
gelization. To  evangelize  them  and  leave  them 
ignorant  is   to   do  only  half  our  duty.     Education 
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weliia  tiie  truth  and  (i><MA|Mi'  Christianft.  And 
besides  qU  iix\%  oaide  17^)"^^%  them  an  educatioQ^ 
it  x%  our  hope  artd  our  eitpecuition  to  nUe  up  rmm 
tttnODg  tlieae  Christuin  InmUies  a  nstive  mlniatfj. 

But  how  can  we  ever  hope  to  do  thta  if  we  intnist 
theia  boys  and  gfirls  to  the  school ja  of  CUina,  ^iich 
schools  as  are  deacribed  in  the  Tol lowing  extract  ? 
Tlie  pupil,  who  at  the  time  of  his  entrance  to  t  e 

ooi  is  perhapa  seron  or  eight  jears  of  age,  Is  set 
to  lesming  bj  rote,  thu  'Hundred  Surnames/  the 
'  Tri metrical  Classic '  and  perhaps  *  Millenary  CIhssic' 
Keither  iba  sound  nor  the  meaning  of  a  single 
eliaracter  is  known  to  the  pupil ;  but  as  the  teacher 
feidt  over  the  Une,  the  pupO  repeats  after  him  the 
aottndi,  and  thus  gri^dually  learns  to  aaaoclate  a  par- 
ticular sound  with  a  particular  shape,  A  line  or  two 
is  assigned  to  each  scholar^  and  after  the  sounds  of 
the  charactem  have  been  ascertained,  his  *  study '  con- 
aista  In  bellowing  the  words  in  as  high  a  kej  as 
potoible^  ooosuatlj  oorrecled  by  the  teacher  when- 
ever a  wrong  sound  la  made, 

*'  When  he  can  repeat  the  whole  of  his  task  with- 
out missing  a  single  characier.  his  tesaon  is  '  learned^' 
and  he  tiien  stiindfi  up  with  his  back  to  tljc  teachf*r 
aad  racitca — or  *  backs* — it*  at  railway  speed. 
Every  schooUteacher  in  aware  of  the  extreme  dtlfi- 
culty  of  preventing  children  from  readint;  the  English 
language  witii  an  unnntural  tone.  To  prevent  the 
Ihrmutioo  ofa  vicious  habit  of  this  sort  is  as  difficult 
as  to  prevent  ttte  growth  of  weeds,  and  to  eradicate 
such  habits  once  formed  is  often  next  to  impossible, 
In  the  case  of  Chinese  pupila,  these  vices  in  their 
most  extreme  form  nro  well-nigh  inevitable, 

**  The  attention  of  the  scfaolsr  is  fixed  exchtaively 
upon  two  things,  the  repetition  of  the  characters  in 
the  f<ame  order  as  thf^y  occur  in  the  book,  and  the 
repetiiion  of  them  at  the  highest  attainable  rate  of 
speed.  Sense  and  expression  are  not  merely  ignored, 
for  these  words  represent  ideas  which  have  never 
once  dawned  upon  Ute  Chinese  pupiPs  mind.  ITia 
sole  tliouglit  is  to  nmkc  a  recitation.  If  he  is  really 
master  of  tlie  passage  which  he  recites,  he  falls  at 
once  into  a  loud  hum,  like  tliat  of  a  peglop,  or  a  iimzs 
like  that  of  a  circular  saw,  and  to  ez tract  either  from 
the  bnzK  or  from  the  hum  any  sound  as  of  human 
itpeech — no  matter  fiow  familiar  the  audicor  may  be 
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with  the  passage  recited — is  extremely  difficult,  and 
frequently  impossible. 

**Bul  if  the  pas^ige  hss  been  only  imperfectly 
committed,  and  the  pupil  [»  brought  to  a  stanilitill 
for  the  lack  of  characters  to  repent,  he  doe5i  not 
pause  to  collect  his  thoughts,  f<ir  he  has  no  thoughts 
10  collect— baa  in  fact  no  though Ls  to  apeak  of. 
What  he  has  is  d  dim  recollection  of  certain  sounds, 
and  In  order  to  recall  those  which  he  has  forgotten 
he  keeps  on  repeating  the  last  word,  or  phrase,  or 
sentence,  or  page,  until  aasootatioo  regains  the  missing 
link.   Then  he  plunges  forward  again,  as  before. 

**1jet  us  suppose,  for  exnmple,  tliat  tfle  words  to  be 
recited  are  the  following,  from  the  Confucian 
AnnlectA  relating  to  the  habits  of  the  Mnster:  'He 
did  not  partake  of  wine  and  dried  meat  bouglit  in  the 
market*  'He  was  never  wilhont  ginger  when  he 
ate/  'He  did  not  eat  mnch*  The  young  scholar, 
whose  acquaintance  with  tilts  chapier  is  imperfect, 
nevertheless  dashes  on  somewhat  as  follows.  *  ITe 
did  not  partake — he  did  not  psrtake — partake— par- 
take— partake — partake  of  wine  and  dried  meat 
bought  in — bought  in — bougiit  in — bought  in  the 
market — market — the  miirket^ — the  market.  Ue  was 
never  without  ginger — when — ginger — when  ginger 
— when  he  ate-he  ate*he  ate-he-ateatc-he  did  not  eat 
eat-eat-eat-eat  with-out  ginger  when  ho  ate-he  did 
not  eat'did  nut  eat  much/ 

*'This  is  the  method  of  all  Chinese  Instruction. 
The  consequence  of  so  much  roaring  on  the  part  of 
the  scholars  is  that  every  Chinese  school  seems  lo 
an  inexperienced  foreigner  like  a  bedlam.  No 
foreign  child  could  learo,  and  no  foreign  teacher  could 
tend),  amid  such  a  babel  of  sound,  in  which  it  h  im- 
IKMUible  for  the  instructor  to  know  whether  the 
pupils  are  repeating  tlie  sounds  which  are  given  to 
them,  or  otlicra.^ — Missffmi  F\etd 
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Objectionable  Features  of  Chineee  Customs, 


Olgeotionable  Feittues  of  Ohineae  Oustoms. 

As  connected  with  Wedding-'^  PunercUs,  and  OOier  In* 
utitutions. 

by  rev.  w.  b.  bonsell. 
Stxopsis. 
I. — Objectionable  as  Inexpedient. 

1.  The  employment  of  go-betweens. 

2.  The  betrothal  of  inraiits,  born  or  unborn. 

3.  The  marriage  of  children. 

4.  The  purcliase  of  wives. 

5.  Extravagant  expenditures. 

6.  Purchase  and  deposit  of  coffins  during  life. 

7.  Excessive  "wine'*  drinking. 
II. — Objectionable  as  Superstitious. 

1.  Necromancy. 

2.  Demonology  (spiritualism). 

3.  Geomancy  (involving /ww^^jAmi*  and  "  luck  "). 

4.  Astrology. 

5.  Fortune  telling  by  use  of 

(a)  Animals  and  birds. 
{h)  Cash. 

(c)  Fhyaiojrnomy. 

(d)  Palmistry. 

6.  Use  of  charms,  amulets,  etc. 

7.  Meritorious  and  propitiatory  performances. 
III. — Objectionable  as  Bssentially  Idolatrous. 

1.  Worship  of  heaven  and  earth. 

2.  Worship  of  images  and  imaginary  deities. 

3.  Worship  of  ancestors. 

4.  Worship  of  sages,  especially  of  Confucius. 

5.  Worship  of  animals  and  monsters. 
Note. — Worship  is  deflued  as  consisting  of  pros- 
trations,   prayers,   libations,    burning    incense    and 
candles,   offering   sacrifices,  and  [or]  any  other  re- 
ligious ceremony. 


The  Beligions  of  Ohina. 

It  is  commonly  stated  in  books  on  China  that  there 
are  three  religious  systems  among  the  Chinese,  and 
they  are  designated  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and 
Taoism.  Buddhism  was  brought  into  China  from 
India  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  has 
many  udherents  in  China,  having  found  entrance  by 
accepting  many  of  the  idolatries  of  the  native  worship 
into  the  system  of  Buddha.  Taoism  is  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  native  idolatries  which  was  introduced  by 
the  Chinese  sage,  Laoutsze,  who  lived  at  the  same 
time  as  Confucius. 

Confucianism,  as  a  religion,  comprises  the  early 
native  idolatries  as  they  have  come  down  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  nation,  and  as  they  were  re- 
ceived and  transmitted  by  Confucius.  It  is  established 
by  imperial  statute  as  the  state  religion  of  China, 
with  a  liturgy  and  an  official  enrollment  of  all  the 
objects  and  things  and  persons  that  must  be  wor- 
shiped. It  is  the  recognized  worship  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  other  two  are  spoken  of  and  regained 


as  heretical.  Heaven,  earth,  and  man  are  spoken  of 
as  ihe  three  original  divinitiea.  All  the  objects  of 
worsliip  are  classified  as  belonging  to  one  of  these 
three  powers.  Heaven,  earth,  sun,  moon,  stars,  wind; 
clouds,  lightning,  rain,  seas,  mountains,  rivers^  hilla, 
etc.,  are  enrolled  in  the  list  of  gods. 

Of  men.  the  persons  to  whom  worship  is  to  be 
paid,  as  directed  in  the  imperial  kUtutes,  are  the 
imperial  ancestors,  the  emperors  of  former  djnasties, 
the  great  teacher,  Confucius,  the  patron  of  agri- 
culture, the  patron  of  the  manufacture  of  ailk,  the 
first  physician,  deceased  philanthropists,  stateemen, 
scholars,  martyrs,  etc. 

There  are  three  grades  of  worship — the  hi^^hest, 
the  middle,  and  the  lower.  In  the  imperial  ritual  the 
highest  worship  is  to  be  paid  to  heaven,  earth,  the 
imperial  ancestors,  and  the  gods  of  the  land  and  of 
the  grains.  The  several  parts  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Confucius,  and  the  patrons  of  agricultnre,  silk  manu- 
facture, and  the  healing  art,  all  receive  the  mediam 
worship,  and  all  other  persons  and  things  receive  the 
lesser  worship.  The  emperor  himself  Is  the  high 
priest  of  the  people,  and  he  only  can  perform  the 
annual  worship  at  the  imperial  altars  to  heaven, 
earth,  imperial  ancestors,  and  the  gods  of  the  lend 
and  of  the  grains. 

It  tlius  appears  that  the  native  worship  of  Qilna 
is  a  worship  of  created  objects— of  the  cresture  end 
not  the  Creator.  The  material  universe  as  a  whole 
and  in  detail  is  worshiped. 

Each  family  has  its  own  household  gods.  The 
special  Confucian  household  gods  are  these:  Heaven, 
ruler,  parent,  and  teacher.  But  that  part  of  this 
idolatry  which  has  the  strongest  hold  upon  the 
Chinese  is  the  worship  of  ancestors.  The  tablets  of 
deceased  parents  are  in  every  family.  Incense  is 
burned  to  them  every  morning  and  evening,  and  more 
formally  upon  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  every  montl), 
and  on  all  feast  days.  Every  family  connection  has 
an  ancestral  temple,  in  which  the  tablets  of  the  suc- 
cessive generation  of  ancestors,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  family,  are  preserved.  Some  families  have 
tablets  of  successive  generations,  the  oldest  dating 
for  one  thousand  years  before  the  year  A.  D.  The 
ancestral  temple  serves  as  a  schoolroom  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  connection. — Jiev.  A.  P.  JIapper,  D.D. 


The  Worship  of  OonfiioiuB. 

liY  REV.  W.  T.  A.  BARBER. 

For  centuries  past  the  learned  classes  have  given 
to  China  her  rulers;  they  are  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  people,  their  word  is  all  powerful  for  good  or  ill, 
and  any  Church  which  sets  before  it  the  bringing  of 
tliis  mighty  nation  to  Christ  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
these  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of  its  natural  aris- 
tocrats. What,  tiien,  are  the  elements  of  their  mental 
and  spiritual  life?  The  same  Confucian  books, 
conned  and  mastered  in  the  same  order,  have  formed 
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their  mental  warp  aod  woof;  they  have  acquired  all 
tliat  was  worth  knowing  in  the  world.  The  lofty 
moral  maxima  of  these  books  have  become  so  many 
pegs  to  haog  competitive  essays  on,  and  the  result  is 
a  mass  of  high-sounding  words,  with  the  heart  of 
their  meaning  eaten  out.  We  have  thus  all  the 
elements  of  the  Pharisee.  Confucianism  deals  with 
the  duties  of  man  lo  man ;  it  is  silent  as  t  tail  beyond 
the  realm  of  sense,  and  the  Confucianist  scholar  is 
sense-bound.  Confucius  said,  '*  The  part  of  wisdom 
is  to  attend  carefully  to  our  duties  to  men,  and  while 
we  respect  the  gods,  to  keep  aloof  from  them."  We 
have  thus  all  the  elements  of  the  Sadducee ;  and, 
as  in  all  systems  in  which    man  can  see  nothing 


before  them  sacrifices  similar  save  only  for  the  ox. 
Down  the  cloisters  of  the  court  are  set  the  tablets  of 
his  lesser  disciples,  arranged  in  groups,  and  before 
each  group  are  set  simdar  sacrifices..  There  is  a 
pause,  a  stir,  lights  are  set  to  the  bonfires,  which 
crackle  upward ;  then  enters  a  dioir,  dressed  in 
blue  robes  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  with  tall 
feathers  on  their  headdresses,  marching  two  and  two, 
till,  with  ancient  wind  instruments  of  music  in  their 
hands,  they  take  their  stand  on  the  platform,  where 
candles  have  been  lighted  and  incense  curls  up  in 
the  still  air.  Behind  them  enter  the  high  mandarins 
of  the  province,  the  viceroy,  with  supreme  power 
over  sixty  millions  of  his  fellow- men,  tho  govwnor. 


IN  A   TAOIST  TEMPLE   IN  CHINA. 


higher  than  his  idolized  self,  there  is  no  sense  of 
sin. 

If  you  desire  to  see  the  highest  point  to  which 
their  system  rises,  come  with  me  to  the  worship  of 
Confucius.  The  midnight  has  past  in  a  Chinese 
city;  the  dawn  is  yet  an  hour  distant.  We  walk  along 
the  dark,  narrow  streets  till  we  reach  the  roof- 
curved  gates  of  a  great  temple,  which  bear  the  leg- 
end In  golden  letters,  "His  virtue  is  a  match  for 
heaven  and  earth."  Soldiers  are  picketed  around 
their  large  lanterns ;  sedan  chairs  and  their  bearers 
are  everywhere  awaiting  the  mandarins  who  have 
entered  for  the  worship.  We  enter  a  large  court  open 
to  the  sky ;  round  this  courtyard  are  set  huge  stacks 
of  reeds,  ready  for  bonfires;  at  the  head  of  the  court 
beneath  a  great  roof  is  a  higli  platform  whereon 
stands  the  tablet  of  the  "Sage  of  Ten  Thousand 
Ages  " — Confucius. 

Before  this  are  spread  sacrifices,  the  ox — sacred 
to  him  alone  beside  supreme  heaven — the  pig,  the 
sheep,  and  in  cups  and  platters  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable products  of  the  land.  To  right  and  left  are 
smaller  tablets,   each   to  two  great  disciples,  and 


all  the  others,  clad  in  silken  robes  of  state  and 'hats 
of  crimson  floss  silk,  taking  their  station  aocording^to 
rank,  in  the  center  of  the  courtyard. 

The  high,  lilting  voice  of  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies cries  out,  "  Bow  your  beads  I  '*  and  the  proud 
mandarins  kneel,  bowing  their  heads  thrice  three 
times  to  iho  ver}'  earth.  Then  at  the  diflferent  words 
of  command  the  various  officials  are  taken  to  do  their 
worship  beforo  each  of  the  shrines.  The  whole 
scene,  the  crackling  flames  roaring  upward  to  the 
solemn  star?,  the  weird  music  up  and  down  the 
g^mut,  the  stately  dance  of  the  choir,  with  their  in- 
terlacing feathers  against  the  niddy  background  of 
the  candle-lit  shrine,  the  high  monotones  of  the  mas- 
ter, the  statuesque  flgures  of  the  mandarins  rever- 
ently bowing,  all  forms  the  nearest  resemblance  to 
cathedral  worship  to  be  found  in  China.  Then  is 
chanted  the  "Ode  to  Confucius,"  written  on  silk,  and 
with  reverent  gestures  the  reader  liurries  down  the 
open  court  to  burn  the  silk  in  a  tripod,  the  flames 
leap  up,  the  ashes  pink  down,  the  dawn  rushes 
across  the  sky,  the  mandarins  go  forth,  the  worship 
of  Confucius  is  over. — Missionary  Xotices, 
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Tke  Spiritual  Condition  of  China. 


The  Sprntnal  Oondition  of  Ohina. 

BT  REV.   R.   GLOVER,   D.D. 

The  Chinese  are  the  highest  in  morality  of  all 
heathen  people.  They  have  never  had  any  of  that 
deification  of  vice  which  degrades  India  to-day, 
which  degraded  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece  in  ancient 
times.  China  is  immeasurably  saperior  in  iis  morals 
to  IndiA  on  the  one  liand,  or  to  Japan  on  the  other. 
It  stands  foremost  for  morals  and  for  thoughtfulnese. 
Siill,  there  are  some  features — there  is  one  feature 
particularly— on  which  I  will  briefly  dwell  at  this 
time.  The  ancient  religion  of  Chioa  was  Mono- 
theistic,  of  a  clear,  strong,  controlling  character. 
That  has  largely  disappeared.  Confucius  felt  it  but 
slightly,  and  transmitted  the  poorer  form  of  it  they 
have  to-day.  While  some  survivals  of  that  theism 
are  found  in  the  worship  by  the  emperor  of  the  God 
of  heaven,  in  the  worship  of  some  of  the  secret  sects, 
and  with  some  Confucian  scholars,  yet  tlie  religion  of 
China  to-day,  lo  far  as  a  stranger  can  make  it  out,  is 
a  creed  of  one  article — "  I  believe  in  man." 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Chinaman  is  conspicuous 
for  confiding  in  and  trusting  and  appreciating  his 
fellow-man.  Far  from  it.  But  they  believe  in  man, 
in  hi?  existence,  in  the  claims  of  man  on  man,  the 
claims  of  the  parent  on  the  child  (finely  developed  by 
Confucius),  the  claims  of  man  upon  his  neighbor;  in 
self  as  the  root  of  sorrow,  and  the  destruction  of  self 
as  the  cure  of  sorrow.  Kindnesp,  as  the  duty  of  life, 
is  recognized  by  all  tlie  Buddhist  element  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people.  They  believe  in  the  claims  of 
man,  especially  of  the  parent,  in  the  paternal  claims 
of  the  official,  in  the  family  claims  which  grow  out 
of  the  father's,  and  in  the  ordinary  claims  of  man 
upon  his  neighbor. 

Believing  in  man,  they  believe  in  the  survival  of 
man  after  death.  All  classes  of  the  people — rich, 
poor,  Buddhist,  Confucian,  scholar,  peasant — all  be- 
lieve in  this.  Their  view  of  immortality  is  sometimes 
grotesque.  It  is  the  old  Pythagorean  transmigration 
of  soul8,  in  which  they  see  the  penalty  of  human  sin. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  like  our  own  conceptions,  for 
China  has  enlarged  Buddhism  in  many  ways,  and 
conceives  of  a  heaven  more  re&cmbling  our  own; 
while  the  penalty  for  evil  doing  which  Gautama  found 
in  the  mere  continuity  of  evil  they  represent  as  a 
hell. 

They  believe  in  the  survival  of  the  dead.  This 
world  is  their  sphere  of  influence;  they  have  capac- 
ity; they  have  power;  they  can  revenge  injury, 
appreciate  attention  and  respect;  they  can  delight  in 
love;  they  can,  within  some  limited  exieut,  unswer 
prayers  addressed  to  them.  The  worship  of  (.'hina 
goes  out  to  men  and  women.  Sometimes  their  wor- 
ship is  the  worship  of  fear,  sometimes  of  love,  some- 
times of  hope,  but  all  believe  in  the  power  of  the 
dead.  Their  dead  parents  are  consulted  at  every 
turn  in  the  family  life,  in  the  marriage  of  the  daugh- 


ter, in  the  new  departure,  in  any  enterpriHe.     Every- 
thing is  reported  to  them  and  their  blesBiog  asked. 

The  deities  that  they  worship  are  men  and  women 
chiefly.  They  do  not  worship  for  the  god  of  war 
some  stupid  Mars  tliat  nobody  knows  aDjthiog 
about;  they  worship  the  WilUam  Wallace  of  China, 
a  real  man,  whose  deeds  are  matter  of  history.  What 
could  he  do  ihert  if  he  had  not  got  a  military  depart- 
meut  to  look  after  ?  They  believe  in  him,  and  wor- 
ship him  accordingly.  Every  city  has  its  city  god — 
some  man,  an  official,  of  philanthropy,  of  justice — 
who  they  know  will  still  remember  them,  and,  think- 
ing of  them,  may  help  them  stilL  Their  god  of 
wisdom  is  Confucius,  worshiped  in  one  thousand  five 
hundred  temples  throughout  the  land. 

The  greatest  object — the  noblest  olijeet  of  heathen 
worship  which  has  ever  charmed  the  hearts  of  wor- 
shipers, their  goddess  of  mercy — is  a  woman  who  by 
goodness  had  merited  heaven  and  was  entering  it, 
but  thought  she  would  stop  outside  to  help  others  in. 
Four  or  five  himdred  deities  are  mentioned  in  the 
Chinese  calendar,  all  of  them  witli  their  particular 
days  of  service,  all  of  whom  were  men  or  women. 
You  can  understand  that  the  worship  of  men  must 
crowd  out  the  worship  of  other  beings.  There  is 
still  some  worship  of  the  great  God,  by  the  emperor, 
by  the  secret  sects.  There  is  the  worship  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  g^ods 
of  mountain,  flood,  field,  sea,  husbandry;  and  there 
is  the  worship  of  wliat  may  be  called  the  vermin  of 
the  other  world,  tricksy  sprites  that  confuse  men. 
But  man  is  their  creed.  There  is  some  thought  of 
duty,  there  is  some  enlargement  in  linking  the  living 
to  those  who  have  gone  before  them  ;  there  is  some 
refinement,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  unity  that  has 
made  them  the  marvel  of  the  world.  But  is  it 
enough  ?  It  seems  to  nie  that  to  have  no  hope  but 
that  which  rests  on  man,  to  feel  no  sin  but  that  com- 
mitted Against  man,  to  offer  no  prayer  but  that 
directed  to  man,  is  a  very  sorrowful  spectacle.  All 
their  emotions,  hopes,  regrets,  move  within  a  narrow 
and  cramped  compass.  Their  souls  want  enlarge- 
ment. 

We  worship  One  who  Lever  saw  a  woe  ho  did  not 
sliare,  who  stooped  to  Calvary  to  take  all  woes  away. 
From  that  faith  we  get  enlargement,  a  lifting  up  of 
the  ppirit,  immortal  hope,  strength,  grace.  If  we  are 
better  ofl*  than  they  there  is  need,  and  there  is  claim. 
There  has  been  large  experience  of  the  sort  of  recep- 
tion which  China  would  give  to  the  Gospel.  Three 
great  invasions  of  China  by  the  Gospel  have  taken 
place  in  previous  centuries :  First,  the  Nestorian,  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  or  perhaps  seventeen  centuries  ago; 
then  the  medijuval  CHtholic  mission,  in  which,  I  sup- 
pose, some  hundreds  of  Europeans  went  to  China 
overland  to  convert  them  six  hundred  years  ago; 
then  the  Jesuit  missions  of  three  hundred  years  ag^. 
Thete  preceded  the  Protestant  mission  invasion  of 
to-day.     Corruption  of  doctrine,  of  life,  and  bloody 
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persecution  sought  to  extinguish  it ;  but  one  of  the 
beautiful  things  tx>  me  is  that  when  all  these  things 
combined  to  extinguish  the  Qospel  somehow  it  was 
left  working  as  a  sort  of  leaven,  purifying  heathenism 
and  propagating  itself  in  latent  and  mysterious  ways. 
Sometimes  that  underground  influence  has  been  al- 
roost  amusingly  exhibited,  as,  for  instance,  when 
Buddhism  in  Central  Apia  borrowed  from  Catholicism 
almost  the  whole  array  of  executive  activity,  car- 
dinal?, pope,  monks,  nuns,  bells,  relics,  pilgrimages, 
beads,  masses  for  the  dead,  holy  water,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  else— a  good  many  other  things. 

But  a  more  blessed  and  surprising  thing  is  the  way 
in  which  they  fixed  un  what  was  the  essenee-'of  the 
Oospel.  Buddhism  entered  Cf  ntral  Asia  atheistic — 
absolutely  so ;  but  it  found  and  accepted  the  thought 
of  a  living  God,  and  from  that  day  to  this  there  has 
been  at  least  one  sect  of  Buddhists  that  has  wor- 
shiped the  supreme  God  as  a  God  of  mercy,  that  has 
held  that  salvation  comes  only  from  him,  thiit  has 
held  that  faith  is  tlie  condition  of  its  reception,  that 
has  held,  moreover,  that  all  goodness  of  life  is  m>t 
the  price  by  which  the  favor  of  God  is  won,  but  is 
the  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  man  for  the  life 
and  the  love  of  God  that  has  come  to  him. 

That  sect  that  worships  to-day  Aroita  Buddha  as 
the  supreme  God  is  the  most  living  sect  of  Buddhism, 
at  this  hour  has  eighteen  thousand  temples  in  Japan, 
is  widely  spread  in  Central  China,  and  is  largely 
represented  in  the  secret  sects.  They  wait  for  the 
knowledge  of  God. — English  Missionary  Herald. 


The  Progress  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Ohina. 

BT  nUNTBIf  CaOEBBTT,  D.D.,  OF  CHEFOO. 

On  the  arrival  of  Robert  Morrison,  the  pioneer  of 
Protestant  Missions  to  China,  in  1807,  two  difficulties 
confronted  him:  the  strict  rules  of  the  East  India 
Company  forbidding  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  tlie  natives,  and  the  spirit  of  seclusion  among 
the  Chinese  officials,  which  made  the  open  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  impossible.  In  those  days  to 
assist  a  foreigner  in  the  study  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guages was  a  crime  punishable  by  death.  A  teacher 
Dr.  Morrison  employed  always  carried  poison  on  his 
person,  so  that  in  case  of  arrest  he  could  by  taking 
his  own  life  escape  death  by  torture.  After  a  time 
spent  m  the  study  of  the  language,  Dr.  Morrison  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  translator  under  the  East 
India  Company,  in  whose  service  he  continued 
twenty- five  years. 

His  first  great  work  was  tho  compilation  of  a 
Chinese  and  Euglish  Dictionary  of  931  pages,  which 
was  printed  by  the  East  India  Company  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £12,000.  Rev.  Dr.  Milne  was  sent  as  a 
colleague  to  Dr.  Morrison  in  1813.  By  their  joint 
labors  the  entire  Bible  was  translated  into  Chinese 
in  1818,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
granted  £500  to  assist  in  printing  it.     Dr.  Morrison 


prepared  a  Chinese  grammar,  wrote  much,  both  in 
English  and  Chinese,  and  did  much  to  prepare  the 
way  for  those  who  came  later. 

After  twenty-seven  years  of  incessant  toil,  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1834,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  Dr.  Mor- 
rison was  summoned  to  a  higher  service.  During  all 
those  years  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  preach  openly, 
but  *'  he  had  lield  secret  meetings  with  a  few  natives  in 
his  own  room,  where,  with  locked  doors,  he  read  and 
explained  the  gospels  every  Lord's  Day.'*  He  never 
lost  faith  in  the  final  evangelization  of  Chma.  "  After 
all  his  faith  and  toil  and  prayer,  he  only  saw  three  or 
four  converts,  no  church,  no  schools,  nor  cong^rega- 
tions  publicly  assembled." 

In  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote  are  found  only 
sentiments  of  hope.  *'  I  wait  patiently  the  events 
to  be  developed  in  the  course  of  divine  providence. 
The  Lord  reigneth.  If  the  command  of  God  our 
Saviour  prosper  in  China  all  will  be  well  Other 
matters  are  comparatively  of  smnll  importance.'* 

Dr.  Milne  wrote  of  the  prominent  traits  in  the 
character  of  Dr.  Morrison,  that  *'  the  patience  that 
refuses  to  be  conquered,  the  diligence  that  never 
tires,  the  caution  that  always  trembles,  and  the 
studious  habit  that  spontaneously  seeks  retirement, 
were  best  adapted  for  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
to  China." 

An  attempt  to  print  portions  of  the  Scripture  in 
Chinese  style  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  two 
block  cutters,  one  of  whom  was  beaten  with  forty 
blows  on  the  face.  At  the  command  of  the  emperor 
search  was  instituted  by  the  provincial  authorities 
for  '*  traitorous  natives,"  who  might  be  engaged  in 
printing  Christian  books.  Siang  Afah,  the  first  or- 
dained Christian  minister  in  China,  and  who  became 
interested  in  Christi»nity  through  reading  the  Grospel 
put  into  his  bandn  to  print,  fled  to  Macao.  Tlie  gov- 
ernment denounced  Afah  as  a  traitor,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  "  vile  and  trashy  publications  of  the 
outside  barbarians."  From  this  time  books  and  tracts 
could  neither  be  printed  nor  distributed  at  Canton. 

Dr.  Milne  moved  with  his  family  in  1815  to  Ma- 
lacca  to  begin  the  publication  of  books  and  educa- 
tional work.  Three  years  later  the  Anglo-Chinese 
School  was  founded  at  Malacca.  During  the  years 
it  remained  there  ''about  fifty  students  finished  their 
education,  some  of  them  became  sincere  Christians, 
and  tliree  or  four  became  preachers."  So  zealously 
were  missionaries  excluded  from  the  empire  that  for 
years  attention  was  turned  chiefly  to  the  Chinese 
emigrants  who  had  gone  to  Malacca,  Penang,  Singa- 
pore, Borneo,  Batavia,  and  ot  er  countries  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  It  was  hope<l  by  evangelizing 
this  class,  through  them  to  reach  China  when  they 
returned. 

The  majority  of  these  emigrants  had  fled  from 
China  without  their  families,  to  avoid  the  injustice  or 
oppression  of  their  rulers;  or  had  left  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood which    they  could  not  find  at  home.    They 
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spoke  ft  variely  ofdi&lecLa,  led  for  the  tuost  pun  &  rov- 
ing life,  and  comparatively  few  were  sufficlenilj  edu- 
cated to  relish  or  care  for  the  hiatruclion  of  books, 

PrevtDua  to  184I»  during  Hie  period  of  ihirty-five 
jeflrs;  liftT' eight  niifisionaries  representing  vartoua 
Uiaaionary  Societies,  cnme  lo  labor  for  the  Cbiuese. 
Of  ihifl  number  only  four  came  direct  lo  Canton. 
Eight  were  stationed  at  Macao,  a  Portuguese  settle- 
ment, II nd  Uie  remaining  fortj-»ix  in  the  various  aet- 
tlements  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Tlieir  time 
wa«  occupied  in  ihe  study  of  the  langungCf  tite  eatab- 
liflhing  of  boarding  schools.  pHuting  and  eirculaiing 
tmcis  and  Scriptures,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  ex- 
l«nti7©ly  in  tlie  Chinese  and  Malay  languages.  In 
1837  Dr,  Medlinrai  wrote:  *'  About  ten  thousand 
cliildren  have  ptissed  through  the  miasioti  schools. 
Nearly  one  hundred  persons  were  baptized  and  sev* 
eral  native  preachers  raised  up/' 

When  China  was  opened  by  treaty,  in  1842,  nearly 
all  the  missionaries  laboring  in  the  various  Chinese 
settlements  felt  constrained  to  establish  It lem selves 
at  the  five  trenty  ports  where  the  prospect  for  per- 
manent work  was  more  promising. 

The  first  Knglish  expedition  to  China  of  which  we 
have  an  account  was  dispatched  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  1647.  On  arriving  in  the  Canion  River 
the  ships  were  anchored  near  tlie  Bogne  fon*^  and  at 
the  request  of  ihe  mandarins  were  wailing  tliere  the 
promised  completion  of  arrangements  for  opening 
trade.  Meanwhile  the  foru  were  armed  by  the  Chi- 
neaei  and  at  the  end  of  four  «iay«t  unexpectedly  Hre 
wai  opened  upon  the  foreign  sliips.  The  lire  was  re- 
turned, crews  landed,  and  the  forts  captured. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  arrangements  w<*re 
made  for  a  limited  trade  at  Canton,  liiventually  the 
Chinese  authorities  in  order  to  keep  all  foreigners 
under  strict  surveillance  adopted  the  expedient  of 
appointiug  thirteen  men,  known  as  hornj  merchants, 
to  whom  was  given  a  monopoly  of  all  foreign  trade. 
The  hong  merchants  aloue  were  otTicially  recognized 
by  the  Chinese  government  as  shippers  and  foreign 
traders,  and  were  made  responsible  for  Urn  conduct  of 
the  "barbarians"  during  tlieir  stay  at  Cant^in. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Kast  India  Company,  in 
18)14,  Lord  Napier  was  sent  by  the  British  govern- 
ment  as  Chief  Superintendent  of  Trade.  His  nttempt 
lo  communicate  with  the  governor  general  at  Canton 
waa  coQtemptttously  refused.  No  one  would  even 
receive  or  rend  the  letter  be  brought  from  tljo  home 
government.  The  dose  confluement  Lord  Napier 
wa8  obliged  to  observe  during  the  holiest  part  of  the 
year,  added  1^3  the  responsible  aud  harassing  nature 
of  his  position,  so  seriously  impaired  his  health  that 
he  died  three  months  after  his  arrival.  In  a  Cliincse  dis- 
patch thisevent  was  attributed  toa  judgmentoriieiiveti. 
Captain  Klliot  wai»  appointed  Lord  N«pier*8  sucoeasor. 
At  this  juncture  the  Chinese  emperor  appointed  Lin 
Teehfiu  imperial  commissioner,  with  unlimited  power 
to  proceed  to  Canton  to  crush  out  the  oj^ium  iraflk*. 


Lin  was  a  man  of  eommeodiiig  preeeuoe  and  d 

iupcrtor  ability.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  er 
and  supreme  contempt  for  ilie  few  defenaeleis 
eignera  over  whom  he  was  conscious  of  |>oase8^i3i^ 
unlimited  power,  the  war  which  followed  might  poe- 
diblyhavc  been  averted.  Lin  did  tf  t  deign  to  commu- 
nicate with  Captain  Klliot  or  any  foraigner.  He  iMoed, 
proclamations  both  to  the  hon^  merchants  and  foreJg 
era-  The  one  to  the  foreigners  re<iuired  them  wiUii»^ 
three  days  to  deliver  tip  every  particle  of  opium  in 
the  store  ships,  and  give  bonds  that  tJiey  would  bring 
no  more  on  penalty  of  death.  Suddenly  troops  were 
assembled  around  the  factory,  and  armed  cruiser9j 
stationed  on  the  river :  and  the  three  hundred  to 
eigners  in  Canton,  including  Cuptain  Elhot,  wen 
made  prisoners  in  their  own  liousen.  They  were  lefl 
without  supplies  of  food,  deprived  of  servant*,  and 
cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  tfie  home  govern- 
ment* Captain  Klliot  surrendered  under  protest,  and 
ordered  all  the  opium  in  the  hands  of  British  mer- 
chants, amounting  to  20,283  chests,  the  cost  price  of 
whicli  amounted  lonearly  $11,OOU,000,  to l»e giver>  up 
to  Commissioner  Lin.  By  order  of  the  emperor  all  this 
opium  waa  destroyed  in  the  j*ummer  of  1 8i!8,  The 
Chinese  authorities  spurned  the  very  sujrgestion  that 
they  should  pay  the  foreign  roerchdnta  for  the  losse9_| 
sustained  under  threatii  of  violence,  or  make  repar 
tion  for  insults  and  injuries  offered  to  representative 
ot'  the  British  government. 

The  supremacy  the  Chinese  arrogantly  assumed 
over  all  other  nations,  and  the  contemptuous  and 
JiHughty  way  of  dealing  with  them,  and  tlie  meana 
adopted  10  fJri%^c  them  off  or  keep  them  under  re- 
straint, were  such  as  no  independent  power  coul4 
long  endure.  Striving  to  resist  this  coutemptuoua 
policy  culminated  in  the  war  of  184). 

When  the  Drttish  troo{>!i  arrived,  in  quick  suoce  - 
sioD  one  city  after  another  fell  into  tbeir  hands.  The 
world  has  seldom  seen  a  more  conspicuous  tnatancft. 
of  the  superiority  of  n  comparatively  small  body 
troops  possessing  s<  icnee,  skill,  discipline,  moral  e 
ergy,  and  courage  *ind  superior  weapons  of  war,  over 
immense  multitude-^  of  undisciplined,  conceited,  and 
ignorant  soldiers.  Soon  the  very  sight  of  the  Brit- 
ish tleet  struck  the  in  habit  ants  with  mingled  aston- 
ishment iind  dread. 

rhiring  the  war  the  emperor  issued  orders  to  co 
lect  troops  to  ''destroy  and  wi]:>e  clean  away,  to  ex 
terminate  and  root  oui  rebellious  barbarinnsj'  Tha 
people  wrre  encouraged  to  regard  tliem  with  thes 
bitterness  they  did  their  pereooal  enemies.  His  man- 
date said,  that  ^^his  enemfes  iiad  been  rQt>ol!tou8 
against  heaven^  opposing  reason,  and  one  in  spirit 
with  brute  beaiita.*'  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  luckless  foreigners  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  were  treated  with  atrocious  cruelty.  A 
Manchu  imperial  commissioner  ordered  one  foreigner 
10  be  *'  Hayed  and  afterward  burned  to  death."  Two 
t  rausport  ships  were  wrecked  on  Formosa.  Mnny  of  thq 
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BUFTivors  perished  from  the  hardships  and expoeures 
to  which  they  were  subjected  after  reaching  the  shore. 
The  remaining  one  hundred  and  ninety-sevea  *' were 
placed  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other  on  their 
knees.  Their  feet  in  irons  and  hands  bound  behind 
tlieir  backs,  they  awaited  for  the  executioners,  who 
went  round  with  a  kind  of  two-handed  kword,  and 
cut  off  their  heads  without  being  laid  on  a  block. 
Afterward  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  one  gnrave, 
and  their  heads  stuck  up  in  cages  on  the  seashore.** 

Soon  the  Chinese  magnates  were  compelled  to  see 
their  wall  of  supremacy,  isolation,  and  conceit  shat- 
tered beyond  the  possibility  of  restoration.  In  August, 
1842.  at  Nanking,  tlie  ancient  capital,  a  treaty  was 
signed  opening  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow, 
Ningpo.  and  Shanghai  to  British  trade  and  residence, 
ceding  tlie  island  of  Hong  Kong  to  the  British  gov- 
emment,  and  binding  the  Chinese  to  pay  $2 1,000,000, 
nani^:  Fo^the  expense  of  the  war,  $12,000,000;  for 
debts  due  the  English  merchants,  $3,000,000 ;  and  for 
the  opium  destroyed,  $6,000,000.  It  is  a  matter  of 
lasting  regret  that  the  impression  should  have  been 
left  indelibly  upon  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the 
Chinese  that  the  war  was  an  opium  war^  waged  chiefly 
to  uphold  tlie  trade  on  that  article.  Opium  undoubt- 
edly entered  largely  into  the  dispute,  but  higher  prin- 
ciples than  the  mere  recovery  of  the  opium  destroyed 
were  inTolved.  The  wrongs  and  insults  of  well-nigh 
two  centuries  called  for  revenge.  To  the  honor  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  Chinese 
government  was  left  entirely  free  to  put  whatever 
restriction  upon  opium  it  might  be  thought  best 

When  British  rule  had  been  established  at  Hong 
Kong  opium  was  not  allowed  to  be  stored  on  shore. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  no  edicts  were  issued  by 
the  emperor  or  mandarins  concerning  it  The  trade 
was  permitted  to  go  on  uncliecked.  Opium  was  landed 
along  the  whole  coast  and  smoked  publicly.  The  old 
laws  denouncing  its  use,  purchase,  or  sale  under  pen- 
alty of  death,  still  remained  on  the  statute  books,  but 
were  wholly  disregarded. 

New  Era  of  Missions. 
No  sooner  was  China  opened  than  missionaries  of 
indomitable  faith,  already  trained  for  service  and 
conflict,  together  with  increased  numbers  direct  from 
the  home  lands,  entered  China  and  with  untiring, 
lealous  energy  began  to  lay  deep  and  broad  founda- 
tions  for  attacking  the  citadel  of  ignorance,  pride, 
and  heathenism.  Henceforth  Christianity  was  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  mighty  people  differing 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  langunge,  IfnM, 
goyemment,  domestic  habits,  and  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies ;  a  heathen  world  of  a  distinctly  Chinese 
type ;  a  land  of  thick  darkness,  even  darkness  which 
might  be  felt ;  a  land  in  which  for  twenty-five  cen- 
turies the  cold  and  agnostic  writings  of  Confucius 
had  been  memori?^  by  every  educated  man,  and  had 
iufluenced  every  life,  molding  the  thoughts  and  pen- 


etrating the  life  so  that  for  a  Chinese  subject  to  dream 
even  of  having  thoughts  of  his  own  would  be  an  act 
of  treason  against  the  sage.  Every  man  boira  with 
the  deepest  reverence  before  the  sage  as  one  whose 
*'  virtue  is  equal  to  heaven  and  earth.** 

Thd  Confucian  system  comprises  no  personal  God, 
no  Saviour,  no  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  no  future 
rewards  and  punishment  It  gives  no  answer  to  the 
thousand  questions  the  heart  is  always  asking,  nor 
does  it  fire  men  with  inspiration  which  makes  them 
purer,  nobler,  and  better. 

Filial  piety,  exemplified  chiefly  in  ancestral  wor- 
ship, being  the  comer  stone  of  the  ethical  system  of 
Confucius,  the  people  of  every  class  have  come  to  re- 
gard its  observance  as  the  essence  of  true  religion, 
and  the  neglect  of  it  an  evidence  of  impiety  worthy 
of  a  thousand  deaths. 

This  system  having  no  provision  for  man's  spirit- 
ual yearning  has  furnished  a  rich  soil  for  the  vigor- 
ous growth  of  Buddhism  and  Taoism  with  all  their 
network  of  superstitions.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese  are  a  people  without  God,  enslaved  by 
powerful  systems  of  false  religion,  and  have  from 
time  immemorial  cherished  a  deep-rooted  scorn  and 
contempt  for  foreigners  and  all  that  pertains  to  them, 
regarding  them  as  adepu  in  witchcraft  and  capable 
of  every  crime,  is  there  hope  of  Christianity  preached 
by  such  detested  foreigners  asserting  its  divine 
power  and  gaining  victories  over  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  people? 

In  full  confidence  that  the  Gospel  is  the  divine 
remedy  for  all  evils,  schools,  dispensaries,  printing 
establishments,  and  chapels  were  opened,  the  language 
acquired,  and  the  Gospel  faithfully  and  pereistently 
preached  for  eighteen  yeare  at  the  five  treaty  ports 
and  on  the  island  of  Hong  Kong.  The  work  seemed 
to  make  slow  prog^ss  indeed.  Many  were  compelled 
to  toil  ten  years  or  more  without  having  the  joy  of 
seeing  men  won  for  Christ  In  those  days  to  give  up 
ancestral  worship  and  idolatry  aud  to  embrace  the 
Christian  religion  meant  to  risk  death  at  the  hands  of 
rulere  and  evils  indescribable  from  the  hands  of 
kindred  and  neighbors. 

The  same  insulting,  injurious,  and  high-handed 
methods  of  dealing  with  foreignere  and  their  affairs 
which  was  the  chief  factor  in  bringing  about  the  first 
war  being  pereisted  in  made  a  conflict  however 
much  to  be  regretted,  inevitable.  Passing  by  the 
justice  or  the  injustice  of  the  second  war  with  China, 
the  invasion  of  Peking  by  the  Allies  in  1 860  and  the 
treaty  which  followed  may  be  regarded  as  closing 
the  long <u>nflie(  began  in  1839.  Hitherto  "China, 
deaf  to  argument,  would  admit  no  opening  for  learn- 
ing her  real  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,"  "  but  blindly,  mulishly  persisted  in  cherish- 
ing her  ignorance,  her  isolation,  her  conceit,' and  her 
folly.*' 

The  hitlierto  absurd  claim  of  universal  pupremacy 
has  been  exploded.     The  favorite  dogma,  *'  There  is 
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bK\X  ooe  •un  in  the  heaven?,  80  Uvere  ain  be  but  on© 
emperor,  Ihe  Most  High' 8  vicegerent  on  eariii,  ap- 
pointed to  rnte  all  DiltouB/'  lo$it  iu  menottij^.  The 
^mporor.  bowerer,  loth  to  accept  the  eituation,  was 
oompellod  to  acknowWge  the  chaoge,  and  raiifj^  a 
trealj  which  opened  ten  new  porta  io  northern  and 
central  China,  gave  to  mlniatert  plentpotentiarj  the 
right  of  residence  \n  his  capital,  and  the  toleration 
oliiuse — the  Moffna  Oharta — of  theChrrstian  in  China. 
It  readi^  '^The  Christian  religion  us  professed  bj 
Protestttnts  or  Eornan  CAtholica,  indicates  the  prac- 
tice of  rirtr>e,  and  teaches  man  todoasbe  would  be 
done  br.  Persons  teaching  tt,  or  profeft^ing  it,  shall 
alike  lie  entitled  to  the  protectlotj  of  the  Chinese 
authorities,  nor  shall  any  such  peaceabljr  pursaing 
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their  calling,  and  not  olTending  against  tlie  JawSf  be 
persecuted  or  interfered  with/'  This  in  Addition  to 
fhe  right  to  travel  and  the  right  of  ret-idence  in  the 
Interior,  if  faithfully  ejiecnted,  comprises  all  the 
rights  the  missionary  asks  from  any  government. 

This  clause  in  the  treaty  has  doubtless  proved  a 
great  blessing  and  has  been  a  check  upon  native 
oHIcials,  and  thereby  bound  the  iroperiiil  government 
not  to  become  a  persecuting  goveniment^  as  it  has 
more  tl)an  once  wished  to  be.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  laws  and  treaties  do  not  restrain  tlie  wicked 
hearts  of  men,  and  that  it  remains  true  that  all  tliat 
will  live  godly  iu  Christ  Joj^us  shall  suffer  persecu* 
tion.  After  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  and  pub- 
lished^ a  secret  memorial  to  the  throne  of  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  great  viceroy  Tseng  Kwofan, 
then  resident  at  Nanking,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners  and  wa^  transtiited.     Foreign  trade,  he 


aaid,  was  permitted  only  because  it  could  not  be  kept 
out,  and  foreign  friendship  retained  because  it  wa* 
leas  objectiooable  than  foreign  enmity. 

From  the  first,  natives  professing  tlie  Cliilstj 
rvUgion  have  in  all  sections  of  China  been  subject 
every  kind  of  bitter  persecution.  They  have 
called  to  endure  the  spoiJirig  of  property^  beaiiniTf  im- 
prisonment, and  untold  trials.  Hundreds  of  native 
Christians  have  been  cruelly  massacred.  Riots  involv- 
ing missionaries  have  been  of  frequent  occurretioe. 
On  June  21,  1870,  the  mob  at  Tientain  maitaacred 
twenty  innocent  and  unoffending  Europeans — ten  or 
thetn  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  deed  was  done  by  roeaiis 
of  such  revoltmg  brutality  as  leaves  H  aliaoai  with* 
out  a  paralle}  in  the  blood-stained  annals  of  Aaia.  It , 
ia  true  the  Chinese  authorities  executed  t«  enty 
the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  bnt  no  one  believe*! 
that  the  persons  on  whose  heads  the  guilt  of  the 
massacre  really  rested  were  ever  poniahed*  Th#j 
passion  of  the  mob  had  been  thoroughly  aroused 
the  circulation  of  the  old  stones  of  kidnapping  and ' 
taking  out  eyes  and  of  vile  literature  attributing  the 
most  horrible  and  barbarous  crimes  to  foreigners. 

Again  and  again  the  same  methods  have  l>6en 
successfully  employed  in  exciting  to  mob  violenc 
and  culminating  in  the  oft-repeated  riots  in  centn 
China  in  1891.  These  riots  led  to  the  tnassacfe 
two  Europeans  and  the  destruction  of  much  valua 
property^  and  for  months  imperilled  the  lives 
thousands  of  foreigners  widely  scattered  over  Ghinftil 
and  led  to  the  brink  of  another  foreign  war.  These 
troubles  itave  all  helped  to  give  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  work  still  to  be  done.  Other  causes  than  con- 
flicts with  Western  nations  have  helped  to  aober 
some  of  the  Chineae  and  give  tbena  more  just  views 
of  the  rights  and  the  power  of  others. 

The  Taipiug  rebellion  grew  out  of  the  utter  failu 
of  the  rulers  to    understand  the  great  truth  tha 
every  man  hns  a  right  to  worship  God  according 
the  dictates  (^f  his  own  conscience,  and  must  auawe 
uj  God  and  not  to  man  for  his  s{.iecial  manner  of  lifi 
and  form  of  worship.     During  thirteen  years  pop 
lous  cities,  towns,  and  villages  were  reduced  to  aahes^ 
and  millions  of  lives  aacrif^oed.     It  was  only  by  the 
vigorous  luwi stance  of  the  great  General  Gordon,  lent , 
by  the  British   governmeut,  that  the  rebellion 
crushed  out  and  quiet  restored  over  large  portions  of  ^ 
southern  and  central  China,     It  ia  probably  owing  to 
the  assistance  of  General  Gordon   that  the  future  j 
viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  also  fought  side  bj 
side  with  him,  became  an  advocate  for  progresS|  and 
has  exerted  such  a  potent  influence  in  Cliina^ 

Later  the  Mohammedans  in  we?tern  China  were 
for  years  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  carried  devastation 
and  death  over  immense  districis.  Again  and  agaln^ 
the  overflowing  of  the  Yellow  River  has  delugedj 
large  portions  of  the  country  and  brou|icht  death  and] 
poverty  to  multitudes.  Pestilence  and  famine  have!! 
been   frequent  visitors.     It  was  during  the  severe 
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famine  of  1877  and  1878,  and  again  in  1888,  that  vast 
SIIID8  of  money  flowed  from  the  countries  of  the 
West  and  saved  great  numbers  of  lives  and  relieved 
untold  suffering.  This  kindled  kindlj  feelings  in  many 
hearts,  awakened  a  respect  hitherto  unknown  for  tlie 
foreigner  and  the  Christian  religion,  and  has  already 
borne  mucli  fruit. 

All  these  various  agencies  have  been  used  by  God 
to  bring  about  wonderful  changes. 

China,  instead  of  holding  her  position  as  the  teacher 
of  all  nations  and  the  pupil  of  none,  is  taking  her 
place  as  a  pupil. 

The  government,  in  appointing  ministers  to  the 
West  and  sending  her  choice  youth  abroad  for  educa- 
tion, shows  that  she  feels  the  necessity  for  more 
light.  The  press  is  now  becoming  a  power.  Foreign- 
ers chosen  for  their  special  qualifications  are  em- 
ployed in  military  camps,  in  arsenals,  in  the  customs 
service,  in  colleges,  departments  of  translation,  in 
coast  surveys  and  lighthouse  service,  in  mines,  sur- 
veying  and  construction  of  telegraphs  and  railways. 
A  navy  possessing  many  foreign-built  men-of-war 
armed  with  guns  of  the  latest  improvement  and  more 
than  fifty  foreign-built  steamers  owned  by  Chinese, 
are  some  of  the  signs  of  change  from  which  there 
can  be  no  retreat 

In  estimating  success  the  numerous  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  vast  inert 
mass  to  be  acted  upon  and  the  numerous  difficulties 
already  alluded  to,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  successful  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  China.  As  was  to  be  expected,  a  vast 
amount  of  prt* paratory  labor  was  necessary  before 
extensive  results  could  be  expected. 

Fifty  years  of  labor  in  such  a  land  has  scarcely 
given  time  as  yet  for  more  than  the  first  harvest 
fruits. 

Happily  we  are  now  able  to  point  to  results  which 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  '*  the  foundations  of  God's 
spiritual  temple  have  been  laid,  and  the  walls  of  the 
glorious  superstructure  are  now  beginning  to  ap- 
pear." 

Iq  1842,  so  far  as  known,  there  were  but  six  native 
Protestant  communicants  in  all  China. 

The  latest  publislied  statistics  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire  were  presented  at  the  Shanghai  Conference 
in  the  npring  of  1890  and  brought  the  work  to  the 
end  of  1889.  At  tliat  time  the  number  of  foreign 
missionaries,  of  whom  211  were  ordained,  was  as 
follows:  Men,  589;  wives,  391  ;  single  women,  316; 
total,  1,296. 

At  tlie  end  of  1892  the  number  had  increased  to 
about  1,500,  with  1,657  native  helpers  and  preachers. 
One  of  the  ablest  preachers  in  the  Foochow  Confer- 
ence was  offered  $50  per  month  some  years  ago  to 
engage  in  the  consular  service,  but  he  declined  this 
preferring  to  remain  in  the  ministry  with  $3  per 
month  mission  pay. 

Id  1889  there  were  522  organized  native  churches, 


94  of  them  fully  Self-supporting,  and  37,287  com- 
municants. The  same  rate  of  increase  as  during  the 
three  years  preceding  1890  would  now  give  50,000 
communicants.  There  were  16,836  pupils  receiving 
a  Christian  education. 

The  well-equipped  Christian  colleges,  crowded  with 
promising  young  men,  established  at  Peking-Tung- 
chow,  near  Peking;  Tungchow,  Shantung,  Shanghai, 
Nanking,  Foochow,  Canton,  Formosa,  and  elsewhere, 
cannot  fail  to  exert  a  mighty  change  in  the  near 
future.  There  are  thousands  intelloctually  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  a  still  greater  number 
asking  to  have  their  children  educated  in  Christian 
schools.  '  The  future  is  full  of  promise. 

**  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  missionary  to  China  ; 
and  at  such  a  time  as  this  he  may  count  himself 
doubly  blessed  who  hath  part  and  lot  with  us  in  the 
service  now  required  at  our  hands." — ChurchcUBbme 
and  Abroad. 


The  Bights  of  Missionaries  in  Ohina. 

Rev.  Timothy  Richard,  a  missionary  in  China, 
writes  iu  the  Chinese  Messenger  the  following  as  his 
understanding  of  the  privileges  ai.d  rights  of  mission- 
aries in  China : 

Besides  the  treaties,  concerning  which  there  are 
different  interpretations,  the  Chinese  government  has 
issued  regulations  which  were  republished  (in  1886) 
in  the  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang's  book  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations,   The  regulations  may  be  summed  up  thus: 

1.  That  no  land  in  the  interior  is  to  be  sold  to  for- 
eigners as  such  on  any  condition  whatever. 

2.  That  land  for  mission  purposes  can  be  sold  if 
it  is  cleariy  stated  in  the  agreement  by  whom  it  is 
sold  and  that  it  is  for  tlie  use  of  the  "Chinese 
Christian  Church." 

3.  That  before  this  can  be  done  the  local  magis- 
trate must  be  first  consulted  and,  after  he  has  satisfied 
himself  that  the  people  of  the  place  have  no  objec- 
tion, then  he  may  permit  the  sale. 

4.  But  whenever  a  man  sells  or  rents  houses  or 
land  to  a  foreigner  without  consent  from  the  local 
mandarin,  he  is  to  be  at  once  seized  and  punished 
for  it. 

Therefore,  it  follows  according  to  these  regulations, 
which  are  the  recogpiized  law  of  the  mandarins,  the 
missionary's  right  to  reside  in  the  interior  depends  on 
the  good  toiU  of  the  mandarin  and  people  and  not  un  the 
treaties.  The  edict  of  1891,  while  it  enjoined  the 
supreasion  of  riots  and  protection  '*at  all  times,''  did 
not  abrogate  tliese  regulations. 

On  the  other  hand,  foreign  ministers  and  consuls, 
while  some  warn  missionaries  that  they  go  to  reside 
in  the  interior  at  their  own  risk,  yet  they  are  all 
unanimous,  I  believe,  in  claiming  from  the  treaties 
three  things  at  least,  namely :  (1)  the  right  to  propa- 
gate Christianity  tliroiighout  the  empire ;  (2)  the  pro- 
tection of  travelers  everywhere ;  and  (3)  that  the  life 
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and  property  of  their  subjects  shall  not  be  at  the 
mercy  of  lawless  mobs  Still  this  last  protection 
often  unfortunately  takes  tlie  form  of  inadequate 
compensations  afttr  mischief  has  been  willfully  done 
and  which  can  never  be  undone. 

Unhappily  of  late  years  the  spir  t  of  the  treaties 
which  is  peace  and  good  will  has  been  disregarded 
iu  many  places.  The  government  continues  to 
permit  the  circulation  of  the  vile  and  horrible  calum- 
nies against  foreigners  and  Christian?,  which  are  in 
their  Blue  Books  {King  sheh  wen  tfupien)  and  other 
books  like  them.  Thus  fresh  prejudice  against 
foreigners  and  Christiana  is  daily  sown  throughout 
the  empire,  and  therefore  when  there  is  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  evil  the  ignorant  masses  are  easily  fanned 
into  wild  passions  and  riots. 

Ohina  Southern  Methodist  Mission. 

BY    UEV.    A.    P.    PARKER. 

The  eighth  session  of  the  China  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episco  ul  Church,  South,  met 
in  Shanghai,  October  18,  18*.>:J,  and  udjourned  Octo- 
ber 23.  Dr.  C.  F.  Reid  was  chosen  president  and 
Rev.  W.  B.  Bonnell  secretary.  We  had  a  good 
profitable  meeting.  Brother  Reid  managed  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Conference  with  promptitude  and  dis- 
patch. He  made  a  very  good  bishop.  Three  young 
preachers  were  received  into  full  connection,  and 
one  was  received  on  trial.  One  wjis  located.  There 
are  now  ten  native  preachers  in  full  connection  in  the 
Conference  and  four  on  trial. 

The  reports  from  the  preachers  showed  that  the 
past  year  has  been  the  best  in  the  history  of  this 
Mission.  There  has  been  advance  in  every  depart- 
ment of  our  work  without  exception.  Our  evangel- 
istic, educational,  and  medical  work  have  all  had  a 
year  of  encouraging  success.  The  Holy  Spirit  has 
been  with  us  in  converting  power.  A  net  increase 
has  been  made  in  the  membership  of  over  fifty,  and 
we  now  have  the  names  of  more  than  three  hundred 
probationers,  the  majority  of  whom  will,  in  due  time, 
be  received  into  the  Church.  Three  points  have  been 
especially  blest  this  year,  namely,  Siianghni,  Suciiow, 
and  Nanzing,  at  each  of  whicli  places  there  have  been 
fome  striking  cases  of  clear  conversion  and  heartfelt 
experience  of  the  saving  power  of  the  Gospel. 

The  work  of  tlie  Woman's  Board  has  been  i>rose- 
cuted  with  vigor  and  success.  Native  Bible  women 
have  been  going  everywhere  telling  the  story  of  the 
cross;  the  foreign  missionary  ladies  have  been  in- 
structing the  hundreds  of  children  in  the  day  schools 
and  boarding  schools  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
and  many  homes  have  been  reajhed  by  means  of  the 
hospital.  The  field  is  wide  open  to  us,  and  these 
teeming  millions  are  ready  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Why 
is  it  that  the  men  are  not  forthcoming  to  go  all  over 
these  wide  ai.d  populous  plains  to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  the  Son  of  God  to  these  perishing  people? 


We  must  start  another  mission  in  another  part  of 
China,  preferably  in  North  China  or  MAOchuria. 
Such  a  mission  would  not  only  not  interfere  with  oar 
present  Mission,  but  would  be  the  means  of  increas- 
ing interest  in  it  in  the  home  Church,  and  it  would, 
in  fact,  be  better  supported  than  it  now  is. 
Appointments: 

Shauohai  DiMricL—M.  B,  HOi,  P.  E. 

Staamrtaal  station,  C.  F.  Reid«  8z  Tn-kia;  OoUege  Cbapel, 
G.  R.  Loehr ;  HoDffkew  and  Cbwansba  Circolt,  W.  B.  Bon- 
nell, Tslau  Tsz-tong ;  Sungkiang  Station,  R.  A.  Parker,  Tau 
Me*kung;  Sungkianir  and  T«iQgpoo  Circuit,  W.  B.  Burke, 
Dzung  Zing-san,  Ling  Tsz-yien;  Nantsiang  and  Kia-tIoir 
CircuiU  M.  B.  Hill,  Li  Tsz-i,  Sz  Tsz-kwen,  Dzung  Tte-kuln ; 
President  Anglo-Cbioeae  Collej^,  Y.  J.  Allen;  Profeawn, 
G.  R.  Loehr,  W.  B.  Bonnell. 

SimkIiow  DU(trict,—D.  L.  Andermn,  P.  E, 

Soochow  Station,  A.  P.  Parker,  L.  Leitcb ;  Soocbow  and 
Kwensan  Circuit,  D.  L.  Anderson,  Dzong  Tlng-kyln,  Sunir 
Yon-peb,  one  to  be  supplied  by  Tsa  Vonff-tsang ;  diaoffstaob 
Station,  B.  D.  Lucas,  Dong  Mobsan :  Changshuh  Cirnuit.  H. 
L.  Gray,  Li  Yien-ung ;  Nanzing  Circuit,  J.  L.  Hendry,  Ng 
Dong-sblen,  T.  A.  Heam ;  NanzfogMpenbary  and  Cbapel, 
C.  K.  Marsball;  Bufflngton  Colh'»e,  A.  P.  Parker:  Soocbow 
Hospital,  W.  H.  Park,  M.D.,  E.  H.  Hart,  M.D. 
Statistics. 


1803. 


1892. 


Native  Members 4,^       8?! 

Probationers 299         54 

Total  of  Adberents TdR       435 

Sunday  School  Scholars 1 ,164        94.3 

Pupils  in  Schools 1,585      1,276 

Patients  in  Hospitals,  etc 1«,236     9,0W 

Contributions  of  Natives $35«  28  i257  61 

Total  Contributions ♦2,097  58  ♦905  "^ 


Net 
Increase. 


50i$l 


66 
2i» 
311 
»1 
809 
8,1« 
71 
61  8S 


,^ 


The  Foochow  Methodist  Epiaoopal  MiaaioQ. 

The  Foochow  Misaiou  was  commenced  in  1847,  and 
organized  as  a  Conference  in  1877. 

Rev.  Dr.  N.  Sites  reports  for  the  Foochow,  Ming 
Chiang,  and  Hai  Sang  Districts: 

"  The  Foochow  District  was  placed  in  mj  charge 
in  May.  1891,  and  since  iliat  time  there  has  been 
steady  progress. 

"  Rev.  J.  H.  Worley  and  pastor  Hu  Bo  Mi,  sUrted 
an  afternoon  Sunday  school  in  our  Bast  Street  City 
Church,  and  the  children  came  by  scores,  remaining 
through  the  hour  to  study  Scripture  texts  and  listen 
to  the  explanation  of  God's  word. 

*'  At  Cing  Sing  Dong,  just  outside  the  south  gate 
of  the  city.  Mips  Bosworth  and  Brother  Lacy  have 
carried  on  a  Sabbath  school  with  from  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  attendance. 

"At  Siu  Liang  Doug  and  in  the  Ado  suburbs 
Brother  Miner,  with  the  aid  of  students  from  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  and  the  School  of  Theology, 
is  carrying  on  three  Sunday  schools  with  tliree  him- 
dred  scholars,  all  his  little  school  rooms  will  contain. 
Here,  too,  he  has  three  day  schools,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pupils,  and  others  pleading  for  admits 
tance. 
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"  But  not  only  rnnoDg  the  children  is  the  work  en- 
couraging. Last  March  I  bupUssed,  at  her  home  in 
the  citj,  an  old  lady,  Mother  Wong,  eighty  years  of 
Age.  She  is  an  invalid  confined  to  her  bed.  She 
had  never  seen  a  church,  but  the  blessed  Gospel  had 
been  carried  to  her  home  by  pastor  and  Bible  women, 
and  she  understood  plainly  the  faith  into  which  she 
was  baptized." 

'*  The  Ming  Chiang  District  has  been  occupied  by 
our  Church  for  twenty- eight  years.  When,  two  and 
a  half  years  ago,  it  came  into  my  charge,  it  was  con- 
sidered the  dead  district  of  the  Conference.  After 
tweuty^ix  years*  occupancy  the  report  in  1891  read: 
Full  members  61,  probationers  21,  and  baptized 
children  26.  We  now  number,  full  n^embers  147, 
probationers  1 53,  and  bnptized  children  80. 

"  In  the  Fourteenth  Township,  twelve  years  ago, 
our  rented  chapel  was  mobbed  and  our  preacher 
compelled  to  leave.  For  ten  years  we  had  there  no 
place  of  worship.  Some  years  ago  a  poor  old  woman 
came  from  this  township  to  Foochow  for  medical 
treatment,  and  heard  of  Jesus  while  at  the  hospital. 
She  returned  to  her  home  fully  trusting  in  Christ, 
and  has  constantly  been  telling  abroad  to  her  neigh- 
bors and  friends  all  she  knew  of  the  way  of  life. 
She  walked  six  miles  every  Sabbath  to  liear  the 
Gospel,  and  this  she  did  for  years.  She  pleaded 
with  every  preacher  she  met  to  go  to  her  township 
and  open  a  chapel.  Jiast  year  we  went,  rented, 
preached,  and  eight  souls  were  converted  in  eight 
months,  while  many  more  were  interested  learners. 

*'  News  has  just  come  of  twenty  more  turning  to 
the  Lord.  From  among  this  people  three  bright 
women  are  at  present  attending  the  Woman^s 
Training  School  in  Foochow." 

*'  The  Hai  Sang  District  reports  about  the  same 
.statistics  as  last  year,  but  during  tlie  latter  part  of 
the  year  it  experienced  severe  persecution.  For  this 
we  have  received  apologies  from  the  officials." 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College  is  reported  by  Mrs. 
Alice  H.  Smyth,  who  acted  as  president*  during  the 
absence  of  her  husband  in  the  United  States  during 
most  of  the  year.  The  teaching  staff  is  as  follows  : 
Rev.  George  B.  Smyth,  A.M.,  B.D.,  President;  Mrs. 
Alice  H.  Smyth,  Rev.  W,  H.  Lacy,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Mrs. 
Emnj*  Nind  Lacy,  Ph.M.,  Rev.  George  S.  Miner, 
A.B.,  Mrs.  M.  Marie  Miner,  Miss  Saruh  M.  Bosworth, 
Instructors;  Ting  Maing  Ing,  Ho  Tieng  Cheng,  As- 
sistant Instructors  in  the  English  Department ;  four 
Chinese  teachers ;  Rev.  Ngoi  Siong  U,  Chief  Moni- 
tor. 

*'0n  Feliruary  2,  1893,  we  graduated  our  third 
class,  a  young  man  of  good  Christian  character,  and 
having  a  good  record  in  all  his  studies.  Since  his 
gradnalion  he  has  been  teaching  in  the  college  and 
theological  school,  and  doing  some  translating  for  the 
Fuhkien  Christian  Advocate, 

'*  Daring  the  year  there  have  been  one  hundred 
and  nine  students  in  attendance,  the  largest  number 


in  any  one  year  since  the  opening  of  the  school. 
More  than  half  of  these  live  in  the  dormitory  under 
the  constant  care  and  supervision  of  the  monitor, 
while  the  remainder  either  live  at  home  or  in  the 
house  of  some  responsible  friend,  coming  in  as  day 
(cholars. 

**The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  of 
which  Mr.  Miner  is  president,  has  held  meetings 
regularly  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  college 
chapel.  After  this  meeting  several  of  the  students 
have  gone  with  Mr.  Miner  to  Suliangtong,  a  chapel 
about  a  mile  distant,  where  he  has  conducted  a 
nourishing  Sund»y  school  for  heathen  children,  and 
there  they  have  found  ample  opportunity  of  telling 
to  others  the  story  of  the  Gospel.  Last  term  the 
older  students  of  their  own  accord  began  a  weekly 
prayer  meeting  in  English,  whicli  is  still  continued. 
There  is  a  half  hour  daily  prayer  meeting  in  Chinese 
which  was  started  two  or  three  years  ago  to  instruct 
the  younger  students  who  were  interested  in  the 
•doctrine.*  On  Wednesday  evenings  Mr.  Miner 
attends  this  meeting  and  answers  questions  which 
any  one  may  wish  to  have  answered.  All  our  stu- 
dents attend  the  preaching  service  on  Sunday,  chapel 
exercises  every  day,  and  have  systematic  instruction 
in  the  Bible." 

Rev.  G.  8.  Miner,  in  addition  to  teaching  in  the  col- 
lege, has  charge  of '  Ah  Do,"  a  suburb  east  of  the  col- 
lege, with  a  population  of  about  seventy  thousand.  He 
says :  "  I  have  organized  three  day  schools  (at  tho 
last  quarter  s  examination  of  which  one  hundred  and 
tifly-two  pupils  passed),  three  Sunday  schools  with  a 
membership  of  about  three  hundred,  appointed  a 
colporteur  to  visit  from  house  to  house,  hold  Gospel 
meetings  and  sell  books  and  tracts,  and  during  July 
and  August  had  three  evangelists  holding  two  or 
more  services  daily  in  day  school  rooms  and  on  the 
streets.  They  reported  thirty  converts,  Fome  from 
tlie  opium  smokers  and  some  from  tiie  literary  class. 
Mrs.  Miners  health  has  been  very  good,  enabling  her 
to  teach  one  class  in  the  college  constantly,  give 
music  lessons,  help  in  superintending  the  orphanage, 
and  help  in  a  score  of  other  ways  to  advance  our  Re- 
deemer's kingdom." 

Miss  Bosworth  reports :  *^  It  is  now  a  little  more 
than  a  year  since  I  reached  Foe  chow  and  began  my 
work  in  the  Anglo- Chinese  College.  I  am  teaching 
eight  classes,  and  tind  the  work  of  constantly  increas- 
ing interest.  These  Chinese  boys  are,  for  the  most 
part,  quick  to  comprehend  and  eager  to  learn,  and 
teaching  them  is  a  genuine  pleasure.  I  have  also 
taught  in  a  Sunday  school  for  heathen  children." 

The  Foochow  Boys*  Boarding  School,  Mrs.  Worley, 
principal,  has  numbered  fifty-four  most  of  the  year. 
More  room  and  greater  faciliiies  are  greatly  needed. 
"  Many  students  are  turned  away  for  want  of  ac- 
commodation. We  could  just  as  well  have  one 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  if  we  had  the  room  to  take 
care  of  them.    Most  of  our  students  enter  the  college 
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or  theological  semiDarj,  so  we  occupy  an  important 
place  ill  preparing  workers  for  the  great  harvest  tield. 
An  excellent  religious  spirit  has  pervaded  the  school, 
and  several  of  the  boys  have  been  converted  and 
united  with  the  church." 

The  Foocliow  Theological  Seminary  has  as  its 
faculty:  Rev.  J.  H.  Worley,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Principal 
and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  and  Exegesis; 
Rev.  Sia  Sek  Ong,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and 
Church  History;  Lan  Ping  Sang,  Professor  of 
Chinese  Clasaics.  "We  have  thirty^tsro  students 
this  year,  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the 
school  The  standard  for  admi§sion  has  been  raised 
and  the  course  of  study  advanced,  so  we  get  a  better 
class  of  students;  yet  the  number  of  acceptable 
candidates  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  is  a  most 
hopeful  sign,  and  speaks  well  for  our  day  and  board- 
ing schools  and  shows  a  general  ppirit  of  progresa 
Seventeen  were  admitted  this  year,  and  a  larger 
number  will  probably  knock  at  our  door  next  year ; 
but  we  shall  be  compelled  to  turn  some  away  unless 
the  Society  or  some  generous  friend  help  us  to  en- 
large our  quarters.  We  ought  to  have  at  once  ^3,000 
to  purchase  ground  and  erect  a  building." 

Mrs.  Lacy  reports  for  the  Mary  E.  Crook  Memorial 
Orphanage  in  Foochow :  "  There  have  been  eighteen 
children  in  the  orphanage  during  the  year,  the  oldest 
thirteen  years  of  age,  the  youngest  but  a  few  days  old. 
At  present  there  are  thirteen.  To  care  for  these 
little  ones  Christian  women  are  employed  who  not 
only  attend  to  the  physical  wants  of  these  little  ones, 
but  who  teach  the  lisping  lips  to  pray  and  sing  the 
sweet  songs  of  Jesus  and  his  love.  It  is  a  comforting 
thought  to  know  that  these  little  ones  will  never 
know  anything  of  idolatry  and  heathenism,  but  from 
their  earliest  days  will  learn  to  worship  the  true  and 
the  living  God.  We  have  been  much  crowded  in  our 
rented  quarters,  but  our  new  and  commodious  build- 
ing is  now  well  under  way,  and  in  a  few  months  we 
shall  be  in  our  new  home." 

Rev.  W.  H.  Lacy,  who  acts  as  professor  in  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  and  superintendent  of  the 
Mission  Press,  reports  for  the  Press  that  it  has  con- 
tinued its  work  with  unabated  prosperity,  printing 
during  the  year  13,86G,912  pages.  A  branch  office 
has  been  opened  at  Hingh\ia  City  to  provide  a  litera- 
ture in  the  Hinghua  dialect.  *'  There  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  subscription  list  of  the  Fuh- 
kien  Christian  Advocate.  Much  credit  is  due  its 
editor.  Rev.  G.  B.  Smyth,  for  liis  able  management  of 
the  paper,  and  to  his  efticient  wife,  wlio,  during  his 
absence  in  America  most  of  the  past  year,  has  kept 
it  up  to  the  mark.  In  this  work  Dr.  Sin  Sek  Ong 
has  rendered  valuable  assistance.  The  child's  paper, 
published  in  the  colloquial,  is  being  more  and  more 
appreciated,  and  its  circulation  increased  thirty  per 
cent  last  year  and  twenty  per  cent  this  year." 

Huong  Pan  Seng  reports  for  the  Hokchiang  Dis- 
trict: **  Most  all  the  circuits  have  been  blessed  with 


revivals  during  the  year,  Init  none  is  more  eocour- 
aging  than  Hokchiang  City,  which  has  been  noted 
for  indifference  and  often  open  opposition  to  the 
Gospel.  Twenty-one  persons,  fifteen  of  whom  are 
men  between  nineteen  and  forty,  belonging  to  three 
of  the  oldest  and  roost  distinguished  literary  families 
in  the  city,  have  been  baptized  and  openly  professed 
faith  in  Christ.  Three  of  them  ard  first  degree  men, 
and  the  others  are  studying  for  it  Several  are  ex- 
ceedingly zealous  in  proclaiming  the  good  news,  and 
it  is  hoped  God  will  call  them  to  the  ministry." 

Rev.  R  L.  McKabb  reports  for  the  Ingchimg 
District  that  it  has  a  population  of  between  one  and 
two  million  people  who  speak  the  Amoy  dialect. 
There  have  been  a  goodly  number  of  conversions, 
baptisms,  and  additions  to  the  Church.  Ingchung 
City  has  two  good  societies,  worshipiqg  in  old  rented 
buildings.  Huing  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  societies  of  the  Conference,  and  on 
Sunday  the  large  chapel  is  crowded  all  day.  In 
Daicheog  the  workers  have  been  greatly  persecuted 
and  the  pastor  has  been  thrice  robbed  during  the  year. 
New  fields  are  opening  and  the  people  calling  for 
the  Gospel. 

Rev.  W.  N.  Brewster  reports  that  the  Hinghua 
District  has  enjoyed  a  prosperous  year.  The  theo- 
logical school  which  was  organized  two  years  ago  en- 
rolls 27  pupils,  averaging  about  tweiity-tlve  years  of 
age.  The  Boys'  Boarding  School  has  steadily  improved 
in  spite  of  its  poor  quarters,  aud  there  are  40  pupils. 
On  the  district  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over 
300  members  and  probationers. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox  reports  a  gratifying  advance  on 
the  Kucheng  District  The  cliurch  in  Kucheng  iias 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of  its  members  and 
probationers.  The  Boys'  High  School  has  maintained 
its  excellent  name  for  high  literary  standing  and  for 
positive  Christian  inliuence.  The  school  f»)r  women 
and  girl.s,  established  by  Mrs.  Wilcox,  with  some  out- 
side  help,  in  a  neglected  part  of  Kucheng,  has  re- 
sulted in  several  conversions.  Marked  prosperity 
has  been  the  rule  in  the  country  circuits.  "Numer- 
ous and  urgent  are  the  Citlls  for  preachers  and 
teachers  in  places  where,  for  lack  of  means,  regular 
work  lius  not  yet  been  established.  In  one  village  is 
a  strange  anomaly,  a  heathen  school  in  whicli  half 
the  books  are  Christian.  The  teacher,  one  of  our 
exiiortera,  persuaded  his  patrons  to  permit  the  gradual 
introduction  of  Christian  books.  Best  of  all,  twelve 
adults  of  the  village  have  embraced  Christianity  and 
joined  our  nearest  class,  which  is  about  ten  miles 
distant  Now  ihey  earuestly  petition  that  a  preacher 
be  sent  them." 

Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox  says  of  the  longbing  District: 
*'  Its  present  condition  affords  many  reasons  for  en- 
couragement and  gratitude.  It  has  been  free  from 
persecution.  An  increasing  friendliness — the  fore- 
runner of  a  numerous  ingathering  of  eouls — is  nearly 
everywhere  manifest.     At  Sagaing  a  man  recently 
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said  to  me,  *  Formerly  the  people  here  did  not  like  to 
have  you  come,  but  dow  they  are  becoming  acquainted 
and  are  glad  to  see  you.'  Some  years  ago,  when  I 
first  visited  this  city,  my  reception  was  so  rude  that 
I  might  hare  fared  badly  had  not  an  official  rushed 
out  and  interfered  in  my  behalf.  The  other  day  I 
had  a  quiet,  friecdly  reception." 

The  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  report  progress.  In  the  Foochow 
Girls'  Boarding  School  are  87  boarders  and  18  day 
scliolars.  TUe  school  was  moved  in  April  last  to  a 
large,  new  .schoolhouse.  In  the  Hamilton  Girls' 
School  at  Hinghua  City  are  50  girls,  and  recently 
over  20  of  them  were  received  into  the  Church.  In 
the  Julia  Turner  Woman's  School  in  Hinghua  City  are 
20  women,  roost  of  whom  are  preparing  for  work  as 
teachers  or  Bible  women.  In  Kucheng  Oity  there  is 
a  woman's  school  with  20  pupils  and  a  girls'  board- 
ing school  with  25  pupils.  The  day  schools  on  the 
Kucheng  District  number  14,  with  about  180  pupils. 
In  the  Ingchung  District  are  4  girls'  schools,  and  in 
Huiong  1  woman's  school.  In  Hokchiang  is  a 
woman's  schooL  Throughout  the  Conference  these 
missionaries  as  often  as  possible  hold  meetings  with 
the  women  and  girls.  Yeariy  conferences  are  held 
in  each  district,  and  the  evangelistic  and  school  work 
of  the  women  are  important  factors  in  the  work  and 
success  of  the  Mission. 


Horth  Ohina  MeihodiBt  Epifloopal  MisdoxL 
Thb  North  China  Missiou  was  commenced  in  1869, 
and  organized  as  a  Conference  in  Peking,  September 
29,  1893,  under  Bishop  Foster.  Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry, 
D.D.,  had  been  the  superintendent  of  the  Mission  for 
several  years,  and  at  the  Conference  made  the  follow- 
ing report: 

"  North  China  contains  over  150,000,000  people,  and 
includes  that  portion  of  the  empire  north  of  the  prov- 
inces bordering  on  the  Tangtse  River.  The  actual 
work  of  this  Mission  touches  only  a  portion  of  this 
great  field.  We  are  located  in  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  cities  of  the  province  of  Chihli, 
which  has  been  called  the  *  Empire  province  of 
China,'  with  an  estimated  population  of  25,000,000 
or  30,000,000.  We  have  a  promiHing  work  in  the 
finest  part  of  the  province  of  Shantung,  containing 
over  28,000,000  people,  and  our  lines  are  extending 
beyond  the  Great  Wall  into  the  borders  of  Manchuria. 
With  the  present  methods  of  travel  it  requires  more 
time,  and  much  greater  fatigue  and  hardship,  to 
make  the  round  trip  from  one  extreme  of  our  stations 
to  the  other  than  to  go  from  New  York  to  Peking. 

"  In  connection  with  sister  Churches  we  have  as- 
sumed a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  evangel- 
ization of  this  vast  territory.  We  are  made  aware 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  us  when  wo 
mention  the  vastness  of  the  country,  the  immense 
population,  the  condition  of  society,  the  characteris- 


tics of  the  people,  their  seeming  imperviou«ness  to 
spiritual  ideas,  their  absorption  in  all  the  temporal 
and  grosser  concerns  of  this  life,  their  almost  total 
absence  of  the  religious  sense,  their  poverty,  their 
conceit,  their  prejudice  against  everything  foreign, 
and  the  strength  of  the  opposition  of  the  official  and 
literary  classes  to  everything  not  in  harmony  with 
tlie  ancient  institutions  of  the  country.  Great  as 
these  difficulties  are  in  themselves,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  often  intensely  increased  by  the  lives 
and  conduct  of  Tepresentatives  of  Christian  nations. 

"  But  unfortunately  some  of  the  worst  suspicions  of 
the  people  have  during  tlie  past  year  been  confirmed 
by  the  unjust  legislation  of  our  own  government. 
We  have  held  up  the  Christian  civilization  of  the 
West  as  an  illustration  of  what  the  Gospel  will  do 
for  any  nation  that  accepts  it,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  great  sin  of  this  people,  have  taught  that  truth- 
fulness both  in  pMicvnA  in  private  affairs  is  of  price- 
less value.  But  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
could  deliberately  break  its  solemn  treaty  obligations 
for  its  own  profit  will  only  confirm  the  Chinese  in 
their  belief  and  practice  that  truth  is  to  be  regarded 
only  when  it  is  to  one*s  own  advantage.  And  though 
the  Chinese  government  may  not  resort  to  active 
or  open  retaliation,  this  official  disregard  of  solemn 
promise  will  operate  as  an  object  lesson  more  powerful 
than  preaching,  increasing  the  distrust  with  which 
all  foreigners  are  regarded,  and  hence  diminishing 
confidence  in  our  assurances  of  the  '.beneQts  and  cer- 
tain fulfillment  of  the  promises  of  the  Gospel. 

"But  notwithstanding  these  seemingly  overwhelm- 
ing difficulties,  both  from  within  and  from  without, 
the  work  before  us  is  to  change  the  whole  current  of 
thought  and  feeling  of  these  millions,  transforming 
natures  essentially  animal  and  steeped  in  most  de- 
gpvding  actions  into  spiritual  beings,  with  their  faces 
turned  toward  truth,  righteousness,  and  heaven.  We 
are  to  enter  this  conflict,  not  with  the  blind  impulse 
of  fanaticism,  but  with  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  conditions  of  successful  work,  knowing  that 
*the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but 
spiritual,  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  the  strongholds 
of  Satan.'  Preaching  the  Gospel  is  the  work  to 
which  we  are  commissioned.  But  this,  in  its  widest 
sense,  means  more  than  an  occasional  formal  dis- 
course. It  includes  all  forms  of  evangelistic,  educa- 
tional, and  philanthropic  work. 

"The  evangelistic  work  is  carried  on  from  three 
centers  (Peking,  Tientsin,  and  Tsunhua),  where  we 
have  well-appointed  compounds  containing  parson- 
ages and  other  necessary  buildings  valued  at  about 
$170,000.  The  field  is  divided  into  five  presiding 
elders'  districts,  each  the  size  of  an  ordinary  Annual 
Conference  in  the  home  land.  Our  force  consists  of 
16  foreign  missionaries),  with  14  ladiesof  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  6  ordained  elders,  4 
deacons,  1 7  local  preachers,  and  24  exhorters.  But, 
Bmall  as  our  foreign  force  is,  the  full  number  is  never 
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on  the  field  at  oae  time.  ConsideratioDs  of  health, 
education  of  children,  the  necesaitj  of  the  jenrs 
given  10  the  stud/  of  the  language,  and  other  causes, 
make  this  unaFoidablo.  But  this  necessitated  dimi- 
nution of  our  small  working  force  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  estimating  the  work  to  be  done  or  the 
results  to  be  accomplished. 

-'Under  the  circumstances  most  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  foreign  workers  have  necessarily  been 
given  to  the  work  of  administration  and  general 
supervision  of  the  churches,  while  bringing  the  Gtos- 
pel  to  bear  directly  upon  heathen  audiences  has  de- 
volved mainly  upon  the  native  brethren.  Preaching 
in  all  the  chapels  has  been  regularly  kept  up,  while 
new  centers  have  been  opened  in  several  important 
districts.  Nor  have  evangelistic  efforts  been  confined 
to  our  chapels;  but,  by  preacl.ers,  colporteurs,  and 
school  teachers,  many  hundreds  have  heard  the 
Gospel  in  many  towns  and  villages,  and  especially  at 
the  frequent  fairs  held  in  market  towns,  which  form 
so  prominent  a  feature  of  North  China.  Special 
revival  services  have  been  held,  and  many  members 
of  the  Church  have  been  quickened  in  their  religious 
life,  and  many  others  have  rejoiced  in  the  conscious 
awakening  of  spiritual  life. 

•The  Peking  Univeisity  is  the  head  and  center  of 
our  educational  work.  While  organized  upon  an 
undenominational  and  independent  foimdation,  it  is 
essentially  and  practically,  and  we  hope  ever  will  be, 
au  invaluable  aid  to  our  mission  work.  An  endow- 
ment and  the  erection  of  other  needed  buildings  will 
be  a  direct  contribution  to  the  work  of  evangelization. 
Here  our  preachers,  teachers,  doctors,  and  intelligent 
men  of  business  are  to  be  fitted  for  influential  places 
in  the  regenerated  society  that  must  replace  the  in- 
stilutions  of  the  past.  Hundreds  of  our  youth,  who 
will  never  pass  entirely  through  the  courses  of  study, 
will  receive  an  impetus  and  inspiration  that  will  fit 
them  for  useful  lives.  Around  the  university  as  a 
center  and  an  inspiration  our  schools  are  being  better 
organized  and  are  producing  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Intermediate  schools  are  established  at  Pekinu:, 
Tientsin,  Tsunhua,  Taian,  and  lianchou,  while  the 
(hiy  schools  nre  receiving  more  attention  than  ever 
before.  Que  encouraging  feature  of  these  country 
and  inland  city  schools  is  tliat  the  native  churches 
are  manifesting  increased  Interest  by  contributing  for 
their  support.  Most  of  our  day  schools  are  now 
entirely  self-supporting,  with  the  exception  of  the 
teachers'  salary,  while  very  encouraging  amounts  in 
money  and  grain  have  been  given  for  the  boarding 
schools  at  Taian  and  Lanchou.  In  many  instances, 
also,  the  schools  form  the  nucleus  of  the  church, 
furnishing  a  place  of  meeting  in  a  community  where 
there  is  no  regular  preaching,  as  well  as  the  means 
through  which  Christian  truth  reaches  the  families  of 
the  pupils.  Better  native  teachers,  with  more  foreigpi 
supervision,  is  a  desideratum  for  all  these  schools. 

"The  medical  work  is  mainly  confined  to  the  cen- 


tral statioDB  where  misaioQariea  reside,  though  many 
patients  are  seen  and  much  good  is  done  in  country 
dispensaries  and  in  occasional  visits  into  the  hite- 
rior.  The  influence  of  this  work  is  wide-reaching, 
and  deserves  more  liberal  support  than  it  has  hith- 
erto received.  The  equipment  at  Tientsin  and  'ftun- 
hua  is  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie  work, 
but  in  Peking  there  are  neither  hospital  nor  dispen- 
sary buildings  worthy  the  name.  The  immediate  and 
urgent  demand  is  a  dispeussry  in  connection  with  a 
new  chapel  on  the  Great  Street,  and  another  in  an 
accessible  part  of  the  Southern  City ;  and,  finally,  a 
good  hospital  building  where  patients  can  be  re- 
ceived and  cared  for  under  the  beat  sanitary  condi- 
tions. In  this  connection  we  are  pleased  to  welcome 
Dr.  Ts'ao,  who,  after  an  absence  of  over  tbree  years 
pursuing  special  studies  in  the  United  States,  has  re* 
turned  to  resume  his  labors  in  this  Mission. 

**Our  membership  has  increased.  Its  numbers 
might  have  been  largely  increased  had  we  received 
all  applicants,  but  we  are  still  convinced  that  it  is 
wise  in  China  to  insist  on  a  long  trial,  not  only  aa 
condition  for  membership,  but  before  entering  names 
as  probationers.  Serious  persecutions  have  pre- 
vailed in  some  districts,  not  only  testing  the  faithful- 
ness of  our  members,  but  diminishing  the  numbera 
of  inquirers.  More  new  chapels  have  been  opened 
during  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  year  of 
our  history,  thus  increasing  our  efficiency  for  future 
aggressive  work.  But  no  system  of  figures  can  rep- 
resent the  physical  discomforts  endured,  the  sacri- 
fices made,  the  journeys  performed,  the  care  of  the 
churches,  the  mental  distress  suffered  in  adminis- 
tration of  discipline,  in  consultation  and  advice  upon 
the  varied  and  often  trivial  affairs  of  the  members, 
as  well  as  the  patient  investigation  of  serious  diffi- 
culties incident  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
in  China." 

From  the  other  reports  made  at  the  Conference  we 
gather  the  following:  On  the  Peking  District  out- 
side of  Peking  there  are  seven  day  schools.  The 
fidelity  of  some  of  the  members  in  attending  church 
is  encouraging,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  women 
who  go  long  distances  on  tlieir  lanie  feet.  An  old 
lady,  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  has  attended  service 
regularly  at  Hantsun,  walking  to  church  and  return, 
a  distance  of  twelve  niilcs,  every  Sunday. 

At  Asbury  Chapel,  Peking,  tliirty-oight  have  been 
received  on  probation,  and  fourtecu  baptized  during 
the  year.  At  the  Sunday  school  Sunday  morning 
there  has  been  an  average  attendance  of  two  hun- 
dred  and  sixty,  composed  of  the  students  in  our 
Fchools  and  of  our  church  members.  In  the  after- 
noon the  "  heathen  "  Sunday  school  meets,  with  an 
attendance  of  over  five  hundred,  composed  of  the 
heathen  children  gathered  from  the  surrounding 
heathen  homes. 

A  new  chapel  has  been  built  in  Tientsin,  furnishing 
a  commodious  street  chapel  and  the  largest  audience 
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room  in  Tiebtsiu  for  union  seryices.  In  Lanchou  City 
we  have  a  large  compound  with  a  good  cliapel,  rooms 
for  dispensarj,  native  parsonage,  school  buildings,  and 
quarters  for  the  missionary,  and  the  Boys'  Boarding 
School  is  in  successful  operation,  nearly  all  the  ex- 
penses being  borne  by  the  native  church. 

Peking  University  is  rejoicing  in  its  new  Durbin 
Hall,  well-arranged  buildings,  extensive  campus, 
good  instnictors,  and  a  goodly  number  of  students. 


Annnal  Meeting  of  the  Oentral  Ohina  MisBion. 

BY   REV.  EDWARD  8.  LITTLE. 

The  regular  Annual  Meeting  of  the  above  Mission 
was  held  at  Ghinkiang,  commencing  October  25.  The 
chapel  of  the  new  institute  was  the  home  of  the 
meeting.  This  building,  not  yet  completed,  is  the 
gift  of  Grerman  Methodists  in  America,  and  is  the 
second  institution  of  this  nature  they  have  g^ven  our 
Mission. 

Bifthop  Foster  and  Dr.  Leonard  were  with  us,  the 
latter  sent  out  by  the  Board  to  look  into  various  mat- 
ters of  administration,  buildings,  plant,  and  plans. 
It  is  the  first  time  a  secretary  has  been  sent  from  the 
office.  The  visit  ought  to  be  of  benefit  to  our  work 
generally  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  some  matters  plain  to  the  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety at  home ;  conditions  and  circumstances  are  so 
different  from  those  which  obtain  in  the  home  land. 
Dr.  Leonard  confessed  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
actual  position  of  work  in  these  Eastern  lands,  and 
that  he  had  to  unlearn  many  preconceived  notions. 
His  visit  has  been  mu0h  appreciated  by  the  Mission. 
The  Society  will  do  well  in  the  years  to  com  a  to  send 
another  secretary. 

The  reports  of  the  work  done  were  very  interest- 
ing ;  they  showed  much  faithful  work  and  many  suc- 
cesses won  for  Christ.  There  were  remarkable 
instances  of  conversion  among  the  heathen.  It  is 
noteworthy  Uiat  there  have  been  several  instances  of 
Taoist  and  Buddhist  priests  abandoning  their  pro- 
fessions and  turning  to  Christ,  and  in  some  instances 
these  are  men  well  up  in  their  orders.  Two  or  three 
are  now  in  the  schools  of  the  Mission  and  are  reported 
to  be  diligent  students ;  we  pray  the  Lord  may  call 
them  into  his  ministry,  so  that  they  may  proclaim  the 
riches  of  Christ  and  salvation  through  him  to  their 
fellow-idolaters. 

The  statistics  shtlwed  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  on  the  Mission  during  the 
year.  For  this  we  praise  God.  There  have  been 
riots  and  uneasiness,  missionaries  have  perished  at 
the  hands  of  brutal  mobs,  and  tliere  has  been  perse- 
cution, but  in  the  face  of  it  all  God*8  hand  has  been 
upon  us  for  good,  and  we  report  an  increase. 

For  the  first  time   in  our  history  a  class  of  five 

young  men  is  recommended  to  the  Foochow  Con- 

ferenoe  for  admission  on  triaL  Till  now  we  have  only 

had  one  man,  now  we  have  six.    In  a  few  years  we 
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sliall  have  quite  a  corps  of  ordained  native  ministers 
in  Central  China.  There  is  also  a  large  and  fine  class 
of  exhorters  and  local  preachers  coming  on,  a  large 
number  of  whom  will  eventually  pass  into  full  con- 
nection with  the  Conference.  There  are  more  than 
thirty  thus  on  our  lists.  The  number  will  certainly 
increase  as  the  years  go  by. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
advance  in  the  printing  and  publishing  work.  A 
press  has  been  established  and  grown  up,  and  a  tract 
society  started  and  maintained.  This  year  about 
$1,000  worth  of  work  has  been  done  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  Tract  Society.  The  home  societies  have 
rendered  us  splendid  assistance,  without  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  undertake  the  work. 
For  several  years  a  Church  paper  has  been  issued 
and  an  attempt  made  to  push  Methodist  literature. 
This  year  the  Hwei  Poo  has  been  accepted  as  the  of- 
ficial paper  of  the  Mission  and  an  editor  appointed. 

The  native  preachers  have  been  more  thoroughly 
tested  in  their  examination  work  this  year,  and  sev* 
eral  were  put  back  in  their  study  because  they  failed 
to  come  up  to  the  required  standard.  A  new  course  of 
study  was  taken  up  and  accepted  by  the  Mission. 
This  is  the  moat  acceptable  course  yet  presented,  and 
if  our  preachers  do  the  appointed  work  well  they 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  Methodist  Church.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  course  of  study  contained  no  his- 
tory of  Methodism,  and  the  reason  given  was  that  no 
such  work  existed  in  the  Chinese  language.  A  brotlier 
was  then  appointed  to  prepare  such  a  work  with  a 
view  to  putting  it  in  the  course  of  study  when  ready. 
Foreign  missionaries  coming  to  the  field  will  in  future 
be  required  to  pass  a  more  rigorous  test  in  their 
Chinese  studies. 

Other  act'ons  were  taken  with  a  view  to  bringing 
Chinese  Methodism  into  closer  union  and  more  uni- 
formity of  work.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
correspond  with  other  missions  of  our  Church  in 
China,  in  reference  to  the  advisability  of  asking  the 
General  Conference  to  establish  a  central  Conference 
in  China.  Another  committee  was  appointed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Epseorth 
League  in  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  an  organ- 
ization of  the  League  in  China. 

We  were  favored  with  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Keen,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  her  daughter.  Un- 
der their  guidance  a  Woman's  Conference  was  organ- 
ized and  held  its  first  meeting.  Doubtless  this  will 
hereafter  be  a  regular  feature  of  our  sessions. 

The  days  passed  by  filled  with  work,  the  tedious 
work  of  interpreting  into  Chinese  being  a  hindrance 
to  the  rapid  progress  of  work.  When  we  have  a 
missionary  bishop  for  China  who  can  talk  this  lan- 
guage we  shall  get  along  faster. 

The  brethren  and  sisters  have  now  returned  to  their 
stations  for  another  year's  toil  and,  we  hope,  victory. 

Kiukiang,  November  9,  1893. 


Chief  Stations  of  the  Central  China  Miesion, 


Ohief  Stations  of  the  Oentral  Ohina  Mission, 

BT  RET.  X.  Bl  LBOSfAKDf  D.D 

Tub  Central  Chioa  Misftion  of  the  Methodist  l^4)iH- 
pal  Church  waa  founded  in  1669  at  Kinkian^,  on 
be  Vangige  River,  nearly  Qve  hundred  miles  from 
its  eniraoce  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  From  tlmt  point 
the  woric  Jjaa  extended  down  the  river,  and  impor- 
tanl  centers  have  been  eatnbliahed  at  Wuhu^  Nati> 
kingi  OliinkiJing.  At  each  of  these  points  we  Uav© 
in  throats  worthy  of  apeeial  notice. 

Kiukiang  is  n  city  of  two  hundred  thoimand  iuhab* 
itfints.  Here  we  have  (our  excellent  missionary  resi- 
dences, which  for  epaciouanejis,  conveidenee,  and 
comfort  will  compare  very  favorably  with  the  best 
grttdt^  of  parsonages  tn  the  United  States.  The  iu> 
tense  heat  of  the  long  summers  reqviires  Bpeciel 
recognition  in  tlie  construction  of  residences.  Rooms 


toms  ofBcera,  and  such  other  English-speakiug-  ] 
aB  msy  chance  to  be  lu  the  city.  On  Sabbath  e? 
ing9  a  native  service  is  held  in  this  chapeL  ti|»OEi 
wiiich  diereis  always  a  large  attendance.  Two  sim^i 
chapels  ure  located  in  different  perts  oC  the  citr.  in 
which  daily  preaching  ser^^ioes  are  held,  and  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  which  there  is  a  large  day  school 
for  boys.  Here  the  Woman^s  Society  has  an  excel- 
lent ladies'  homo  and  a  flounshiog  girls'  school.  From 
this  center  Urge  oirouits,  ezteDdlng  many  miles  ioto 
the  country,  are  worked  by  the  missionaries,  native 
preachers,  and  helpers. 

Descending  the  i^ver  about  two  hundred  miles  we 
come  to  Wuhu,  a  city  containing  a  population  of  two 
hundred  thouftand.  Here  our  compound  i^  loc&ted 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  river,  and  can  be  seen  from 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  for  a  distance  of  about  eigfa 
miles.     The  property  consists  of  two  residences, 
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must  be  spacious  and  ceilings  high^  to  render  habita- 
tion endurable  during  tlie  hoi  weatlier. 

The  friends  of  the  misaiouaries  at  home  and  the 
whole  Church  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Mission^ 
ary  Society  provides  homes  for  its  worker?  which,  iis 
far  as  possible,  protect  them  from  ihe  unhoaUhful 
climates  in  which  tlioy  must  sometimes  live,  Tliese 
homes  are  plainly  and  subsuntially  fur niehed.  As  a 
rule  floors  are  painted  or  covered  wiih  reed  mats,  as 
carpets  are  liable  to  serious  damage  during  tlie  rainy 
seasons. 

At  Kiukiang  the  Kiukiang  Institute,  a  school  for 
boys,  is  located.  It  Is  supplied  with  a  good^  aub- 
suntial  building,  apprcipriately  furnished,  and  oon* 
taJning  a  commodious  chapel  which  aiTurd^  excellent 
iccommodations  for  church  services.  The  dormitory 
provides  for  about  eighty  students,  and  the  rooms  are 
all  occupied.  Rev.  James  Jackson  is  ihe  successfui 
pHnclpai  of  tlie  instlutte  and  pnstor  of  the  native 
church.  There  is  rn  connection  with  this  school  the 
beginning  of  an  industrisl  department^  conaisUng  of 
furniture  and  carpenter  shops  and  a  pnntiug  press, 
alt  of  which  are  doing  very  creditable  work. 

On  the  Foreign  Concession,  which  occupies  a  eon- 
sider^ible  apace  outside  the  city  walls  and  along  the 
river  front,  stands  St,  Paul's  Chapel,  in  which  an  Eng- 
lish service  is  held  every  Sabbath  morning  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  families  of  consular  and  ens- 


well-appointed  hospital,  most  efficiently  conducted  1 
Dr.  Stuart,  and  a  school  building  and  chapel  erected 
by  the  Woman's  Society,  but  now  owned  by  the  Mis* 
sionary  Society,  in  whidi  a  training  scliool  for  native 
lielpers  and  church  members  is  held  during  the  win- 
ter The  site  is  nil  that  could  be  desired  so  far  as 
healthfulness  ib  concerned,  but  being  abotit  two  mils 
from  the  city  is  rather  inconvenient  for  missionar; 
opera ti on !4.  In  the  city  there  is  a  cha|>el  in  whic 
daily  preaching  services  are  held,  and  in  oounection 
with  which  there  i^<^  a  boya'  scliool.  Two  large  cir- 
cuits, one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  are  re^larly 
furnished  with  preat  lung,  and  at  several  places  med* 
icol  diiipensaries  have  beon  o]>ened. 

About  siaty  miles  furtlier  find  we  come  to  Nankinf 
once  ilte  capital  of  the  empire,  containing  a  popub 
tion  of  600,000.  Five  hundred  years  ago  this 
not  only  the  eopltal,  but  the  greatest  city  in  China "^ 
containing  a  population  of  4,000,000*  The  revolu- 
tion tluit  elevated  the  present  dynasty  to  power  well- 
nigh  destroyed  the  city,  after  wliich  the  capital  whs 
established  at  Peking.  Its  natural  advantages  en- 
abled it  to  recover  much  of  its  lost  prestige,  which 
was  again  largely  lost  in  tlie  Taipiog  rebellion,  which 
oomniGriced  about  sixty  years  ago  and  held  out 
against  the  national  troops  for  fifteen  years*  During 
this  period  Nanking  was  the  centml  stronghold  of 
the  rebels,  and  suffered  greatly  upon  iht  final  sur- 
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render.  Jnst  outside  of  the  city  twenty  thousand 
rebel  leaders  were  beheaded  in  one  day.  But  again 
she  has  rallied  and  now  ranks  high  among  the  cities 
of  the  empire.  It  is  now  the  most  important  point 
in  the  Central  China  Mission.  The  property  of  the 
Mission  consists  of  six  residences,  a  first  class  hos- 
pital, of  which  Dr.  Beebe  has  charge,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Jellison,  and  the  Nanking  University  buildings. 
There  is  no  hospital  in  China  tliat  ranks  with  this 
one,  nor  is  there  a  physician  that  has  won  greater 
honors  than  Dr.  Beebe.  Several  tablets  adorn  the 
hospital  chapel  walls,  gifts  of  high  officials,  in  recog- 
nition of  distinguished  medical  services  rendered  to 
themselves  or  their  friends. 

The  university  has  a  group  of  buildings  consisting 
of  the  Fowler  Theological  School  edifice.  Sleeper 
Memorial  Chapel,  Collins  Dormitory,  and  a  prepar- 
atory building.  The  first  was  erected  and  named  by 
Mrs.  Philander  Smith,  the  second  by  the  heirs  of  the 
distinguished  layman  whose  name  it  bears,  the  third 
by  Mr.  Collins,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  most  earnest  and 
liberal  supporter  of  missions,  and  the  last  by  the 
Missionary  Society.  These  buildings  are  all  of  ex- 
cellent architectural  design  and  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  erected. 

Within  less  than  five  minutes'  walk  is  the  com- 
pound of  the  Woman's  Society,  upon  which  are  a 
ladies'  home  and  girls'  school  buildings  of  symmetrical 
proportions  and  excellent  fumishment  During  our 
visit  the  president  of  tlie  university,  the  Ber.  John 
C.  Ferguson,  to  whose  energy  and  industry  the  suc- 
cess of  this  important  enterprise  must  be  largely 
credited,  assembled  the  students  of  both  schools  in 
Sleeper  Chapel,  where  addresses  were  made  by 
Bishop  Foster  and  the  writer.  Tliere  were  over  two 
hundred  present,  and  their  attention  and  general 
bearing  would  have  been  a  credit  to  schools  of  equal 
grade  in  any  country. 

In  addition  to  these  institutions  there  is  carried 
forward  in  tlie  southern  part  of  the  city  in  rented 
buildings  a  most  hopeful  evangelistic  movement,  in 
connection  with  which  there  is  a  boys*  school.  Dis- 
pensaries have  been  established  in  several  neighbor- 
ing towns,  in  conuection  with  which  reg^larevangel- 
idtic  work  is  vigorously  prosecuted. 

Continuing  our  journey  down  the  river  about  fifty 
miles  we  reach  Chinkiang,  a  city  of  200,000  inhab- 
itants, oue  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Shanghai. 
Here  there  are  two  residences,  a  commodious  chapel, 
and  a  school  building  of  beautiful  design  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion.  The  school  building  is  being 
erected  by  special  gifts  made  by  German  Methodists 
in  America.  The  chief  agent  in  this  good  work  is 
the  principal  of  the  school,  Rev.  C.  F.  Kupfer,  him- 
self a  German,  by  whom  the  money  was  secured,  and 
under  whose  personal  supervision  the  edifice  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  advanced  condition. 

Here  the  Woman's  Society  lias  a  well-appointed 
hospital  under  tlie  efficient  management  of  Dr.  Lucy 


H.  Hoag,  a  ladies'  home,  a  girls'  boarding  school,  and 
an  orphanage. 

Within  the  past  year  a  residence  has  been  erected 
and  work  opened  at  Yaogchow,  a  large  city  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Chinkiang,  and  one  of  the  best  built 
and  cleanliest  of  all  the  Cliinese  cities  I  have  seen. 

The  directly  evangelistic  work  in  this  Mission  is 
vigorously  carried  forward  by  Brothers  Longden, 
Little,  Banbury,  Nichols,  and  Wright,  aided  by  sev- 
eral native  preachers,  exhorters,  and  helpers. 


WeBt  Ohina  Methodist  Episcopal  MissioiL 

The  West  China  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  commenced  in  1881.  Chungking 
and  Chentu  are  the  two  stations  occupied.  From 
the  reports  of  the  superintendent,  Rev.  Spencer 
Lewis,  and  of  the  other  missionaries,  we  gather  the 
following: 

"  Less  traveling  has  been  done  than  for  several 
years.  Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  at 
a  village  about  eighty  miles  from  Chungking,  which 
has  been  visited  by  native  helpers  and  missionaries. 
In  Chungking  the  attendance  on  preaching  services, 
prayer  meetings,  class  meetings,  and  Sunday  school 
has  increased  about  twenty  per  cent.  Nearly  every 
member  and  probationer  and  many  inquirers  meet  in 
weekly  classes.  Two  classes  for  men  and  one  for 
boys  are  efficiently  led  by  natives,  and  Mrs.  JiSwis 
lias  a  large  class  of  women.  Our  Sabbath  school, 
which  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  over  a  hun- 
dred for  the  year,  is  superintended  and  largely 
taught  by  natives." 

"The  work  among  the  women  has  been  greatly 
blessed.  Good  progress  has  been  made  by  several 
in  learning  to  read,  and  much  precious  truth  has 
been  committed  to  memory  by  those  who  know  no 
characters,  or  very  few.  Better  than  this,  however, 
is  the  spiritual  growth  which  can  be  noted  in  not  a 
few,  and  the  greater  zeal  manifest  in  behalf  of  rela- 
tives and  neighbors  unsaved." 

*'  The  Boys'  High  School  at  Chungking  is  to  have 
a  good  building  next  year,  as  its  erection  is  in  prog- 
ress. We  have  thirty  boys  in  the  high  school,  or 
preparing  for  it,  several  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
learning  tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  carpentering. 
About  six  hours  a  day  are  given  to  study  and  recita- 
tion and  throe  to  manual  labor.  Writings  are  made 
out  engaging  the  boys  to  remain  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  They  receive  their  support  while  learning. 
Their  labor  pays  for  part  of  tlie  cost,  but  to  what 
extent  it  is  too  early  to  determine  accurately.  They 
already  make  the  most  of  their  own  clothing  and 
shoes.  We  tliink  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  $50,  in 
addition  to  what  a  boy  can  earn,  will  meet  all  his 
expenses  for  five  years.  We  greatly  need  an  endow- 
ment, that  there  may  be  less  demand  for  ordinary 
mission  funds." 

''  There  is  a  large  boys'  day  school  in  connection 
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with  the  high  school,  withao  nvemge  of  over  forty 
pupils.  Tliere  ia  also  e  school  tn  coTm^cuoii  with  a 
dispensary,  ten  miles  in  the  country,  which  has  had 
about  forty  boy»  and  eight  or  ten  ^rU  \u  regular 
Attendance.  In  tlieae  achooln  tlie  Chinese  clasnica 
are  taught  part  of  the  day  nnd  Chrifiiiin  bookii  a 
port.  In  the  glrU'  school  there  are  %i%  boarder*  and 
twelve  day  pupils.  The  forenoons  ar«  devottd  to 
fttudy  and  the  aftenioons  to  needlework.*' 

'*  Chentu  is  the  capitnl  city.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  broad,  fcriJlD  plain,  and  Is  the  great  center 
for  the  whole  province  ah  well  as  the  numerous  out* 
lying  cities  nnd  villages.  Many  foreigners  ipeak 
of  it  us  the  (Inest  Chinese  city  iliey  have  visited. 
Among  the  natives  ii  U  noted  for  its  very  busy 
streets,  and  on  one  of  these  our  mission  property  is 
siiuftted.  Since  we  %vere  the  tlrst  foreigners  to  buy 
property  here  there  has  been  more  or  less  opposi* 
tion^  not  so  much  open  hostility  as  petty  annoyances. 
To  help  allay  much  of  this  trentmenl  our  moat  press* 
ing  need  is  a  hospital.  With  iimple  means  for  henl- 
ing  the  people's  bodies^  and  the  LordV  blessing,  we 
feel  confident  of  being  able  to  banish  much  of  this 
prejudice," 

''  In  the  Mission  at  Chentn  at  morning  prayers 
each  day  a  Bible  lesson  is  read  and  explained.  All 
natives  on  the  pluce  are  expected  to  attend,  and  as 
many  others  as  will  may  come.  All  are  encouraged 
to  learn  and  recite  a  verse  lYom  the  chapter  read, 
Street-chftpel  preaching  is  carried  on  every  day  by 
our  native  helpers.  Our  day  school  hiis  a  Ctiristiau 
teacher,  and  is  attended  by  more  timn  a  score  of 
boys  and  girls,  Uo  Sunday  morning  and  evening 
preaching  services  are  held.  We  have  just  organ- 
ised a  Sunday  school  which  meets  at  3  p.  M.  Be- 
sides these  there  h  a  weekly  prayer  meeting,  a 
catechism  class,  and  a  woman's  clas^." 

*'  In  Chungking  the  hospital  patients  cover  a  large 
areu  of  territory,  A  woman  pntient  came  over  four 
hundred  miles,  and  not  a  few  have  come  two  and 
three  huudred.  The  larger  number  of  patienis  have 
paid  their  board.  Three  preaching  services  etich 
week  have  been  held  iu  tSie  hoapit^jl,  and  several 
hundred  copies  of  Scriptures  and  tracts  hnve  been 
gold  and  given  away  to  the  patients  on  learing  the 
liOSpitiil.  Four  student  assistants  have  received  s^ys- 
tematic  instruction.  The  country  medical  work  has 
also  been  carried  on,  and  a  building  has  been  rented 
in  one  of  the  country  dispensing  places,  and  a  Chns' 
ttau  man  and  wife  put  in  charge  of  a  prosperous 
girlfl^  and  bo^'s*  school.  We  at  tempted  to  rent  for 
aohooL  and  dispensary  iu  the  larger  of  the  other  two 
placest  but  were  prevented  by  the  Chungking  offi- 
cials. They  have  lately  reported  that  we  could  rent 
there  now  if  we  choose.  Chinese  friends  have  been 
very  liberal  \\\  their  donations  to  the  hospital,  and 
the  two  larger  oOtcints  of  this  district  have  visited 
the  hospital  and  expressed  their  appreddtion  of  the 
work." 


Our  Clilna  JfllMMlonftrlc'a^t 

Oljft  mlsKionarles,  tljelr  appomtmcnts,  nnd  the  date  vb«B 
t:H»y  entered  the  mission  work  Im  as  Cullowfi: 

Foornow. 

IWSt,  Ber.  N.  Sites,  D.D.,  Pre^ding  Itkler  of  Mlnxcbiaaft ' 
Dtstrlet. 

187fl  Rev,  N.  J.  Plumb,  Missionary  In  ehaiKe  uf  Bot- 
ch lang  and  Haluing  DlsCdoU  and  Editor  of  f\i}%kin\.  JLdvo- 
call, 

\m\.  Rev.  M,  C.  Wilcox,  PrMtdlnir  Elder  of  Kart 
District,  Ulsijlonarj  in  cbarge  of  long^titaff  District,  ; 
PrtDclpal  of  £ncl»eng  Boys*  HlgliSctiooL 

td8S.  Bev*  Geonre  B.  Smjtli*  Praddent  of  tb«  Jti 
Cbioese  College,  Foochow. 

188i,    Rev.  J,  B,  Worley.  Fb.D.«  Frtoelpal  of  ' 
Bcbool  and  Presiding  Elder  of  Fooctiow  XMstrlot. 

1487.  Rev.  W.  H.  Laeyt  au|>ennt«adeDl  of  Um  maalon 
Preai. 

]«88.  J.  J.  Oregory,  M.D.,  gupartotetideiit  of  Wtlar  ( 
eral  Hospital,  Kuobeag. 

laas.   Her.  W.  N.  Brewster,  Mlnlooary  la  ebarve  of' 
Buodtong  and  Sfvngieu  DlstiletB  and  Principal  of  Blnfrtiua 
Traminir  SrbooK 

\m\.  Rev.  R.  L.  McNabb,  MlsslonarT  tn  charge  of  lug. 
ebting  DlntrleL 

\mi.  Rev.  G.  S.  Miner,  Instructor  lo  Anglo-Clito 
Ootlefre,  Foocbow, 

ISeei,  Mtsi  Sarah  M.  Boi worth.  Instructor  la  Anglo- 
CMoaie  OoUegs,  Foocbow. 

tara,  Ml»  Martha  L  Casterton,  ourw  la  Wiley  HoasKtah 
Kacbeng. 

Wive*  of  Mini'»narU*'i  Mrs.  8.  Moora  Utes  (la  O&tted 
StatesK  Mrs.  Julia  W,  Plumb  (in  United  Statea).  Mrs.  Allco 
H.  Smytli,  Mn*,  HatUe  C  Wilcox,  Mrs.  Genie  A.  Wortey. 
Mn».  EmniiL  Nlnd  Lacy,  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Greextry,  }Ats.  Ellzahetti 
P.  Brewster,  Mrs.  M,  Marte  Miner,  Mrs.  g.  Canon  MoNabb. 

NofiTH  China. 

1809.    Bev,  Blram  H.  Lowry,  D.D.,  PratMlog  Elder  < 
Peking  Bbuict,  Paator  lo  charjre  of  Ashnry  Church,  Pddiig, 
and  Dean  of  Wiit?y  College  of  Tlieology* 

1870.  Rev.  George  R.  Davt:^,  Prealdlnff  Elder  of  TtsQlsltt  i 
DLntrict, 

lafTSw  Hev.  Wilbur  F,  WaUcer,  D.D.,  now  In  the  CJnltatf^ 
States. 

1875.  Rev.  JamoA  H,  Pylte,  Presiding  Elder  of  LanChoa 
DlitHcC 

ism.    Rev.  Marcu*  L.  Taft,  0.D..  PrestJlng  Elder  of  SouU 
Peklnff  District  and  Professor  of  Exegesis  and  Hli 
Theology  In  Peking  iiniveiiiry. 

1^1.    ReF,  Frank    D,   ciaraewell,  Dean   of  College 
Sctenoe  and  Professor  of  ClienilJiry  arkd  Pbyalca  In  Peklnc| 
University. 

imi.  Rev,  Wmiam  T.  Hohart,  Preildlng  Elder  of  T^un- 
Uua  Dbirlct. 

1886.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown,  abeeot  In  Eotfland. 

ISM.  N^emlah  8.  Hopkins,  M.D.,  abetent  In  the  United 
Statee. 

1887,  William  EI,  Curtlaa,  M,a,  Physician  tn  Peking  1 
Methodist  Hospital  and  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  ef  1 
Surgery  In  Ptktnn  Unlwrslty. 

1800,  Rev.  I<taac  T.  IkMMlland,  Preacher  lo  ohaige  of 
FOog  Chen,  Peklni?,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Sclemti  in  Pektnjz  University. 

1802.  J,  F.  Scott,  M.D.,  PhyaJclan  In  charge  of  Tranbua 
Ho?ipltaI. 

Itm.  R«v.  La  CIed»?  Barrow,  Preacher  In  charge  of  TMis- 
haa  CIreult. 

18M.  Rev.  O.  W.  Verity,  Preacher  In  charge  of  Wo 
Ghnrch,  Tientsin. 

1808.    Kav,  J .  F.  Hayoer,  atuden i  of  the  CttlDeso  Laogungv^ 

1880,    Mlas  Haktte  £,  Davis,  Instructor  (n  Euglinh   Lao* 
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gumge  in  Peking  University  and  Principal  of  Peking  Inter- 
mediate School. 

Wives  of  MiS9U)narie$ :  Mrs.  Partlile  E.  Lowry.  Mrs. 
MarU  B.  Davis,  Mrs.  Flora  M.  Walker  (in  United  States), 
Mrs.  Belle  G.  Pyke.  Mrs.  Louise  K.  Taft.  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Gamcw 
well,  Mrs.  Emily  Hatfleld  Hobart,  Mrs.  Agnes  Brown  (in 
EngUnd),  Mrs.  Fannie  H.  Hopkins  (in  United  States),  Mrn, 
Florence  G.  Cartis8,SMrs.  Barrow,  Mrs.  Verity,  Mrs.  Hayner. 

ClNTRAL  CHINA. 

1873.  Bev.  John  R.  Hykes,  Agent  of  tbe  American  Bible 
Society  for  Cblna. 

18S1.  Rev.  C.  F.  Kupfer,  Presiding  Elder  Clilnklang  Dis- 
trict and  Principal  of  Chinkiang  Institnte. 

1883.  Bev.  James  Jackson,  Preacber  in  charge  of  native 
church  in  Kiukiang,  President  of  Kiukiang  Institute,  and 
Editor  of  Sunday  School  Literature. 

1884.  Rer.  Wilbur  C.  Longden,  Presiding  Elder  of  Wuhu 
District,  and  Preacher  in  charge  of  native  church  in  Wuhu. 

1884.  Rev.  Robert  C«  Beebe,  M.D.,  Physician  in  charge  of 
Philander  Smith  Memorial  Hospital  at  Wuhu. 

1886.  Bev.  George  A.  Stuart,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Medical  School 
of  Nanking  University,  Physician  in  charge  of  General  Hos- 
pital at  Wuhu,  and  Preacher  in  charge  of  Wuhu  Circuit 

1886.  Rev.  James  J.  Banbury,  Presiding  Elder  of  Kiu- 
kiang District,  Preacher  in  charge  of  native  church  in 
Kiukiang,  and  manager  of  Press. 

1886.  Bev.  Edward  S.  Little,  Preacher  in  charge  of  native 
church  In  Kiukiang. 

1886.  Rev.  John  Walley,  in  England. 

1887.  Rev.  John  C.  Ferguson,  President  of  Nanking 
Univenity  and  Dean  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

1887.  Rev.  Don  W.  Nichols,  Preacher  in  charge  of  South 
Nanking  Church  and  Nanking  Circuit 

1889.  Ernest  R.  Jellison,  M.D.,  in  charge  of  Evangelistic 
and  Medical  Work  on  Heo  Cheu  Circuit. 

1890.  Rev.  Leslie  Stevens,  Superintendent  of  Mission, 
Presiding  Elder  of  Nanking  District,  and  Dean  of  Fowler 
School  of  Theology. 

1891.  Rev.  A.  C.  Wright,  Preacher  in  charge  of  Tangchow 
arcuit. 

189S.  Rev.  Ralph  O.  Irish,  Preacher  in  charge  of  St. 
Paul*s  Oiurch,  Kiukiang. 

1891 .    Miss  Clara  J.  Collier,  woman's  work  at  Kiukiang. 

1891.  Miss  Laura  C.  Hanzlik,  woman's  work  in  hospital 
at  Nanking. 

1808.  MlflsMaryGochenour,  Dean  of  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment of  Nanking  University. 

WiveM  of  MisBionarUs :  Mrs.  Hykes,  Mrs.  Kupfer,  Mrs. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Longden.  Mrs.  Beebe,  Mrs.  Stuart,  Mn.  Ban- 
bury, Mrs.  Little,  Mrs.  Walley  (in  England),  Mrs.  Ferguson, 
Mrs.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Jellison,  Mrs.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Wright,  Mrs. 
Irish. 

^pBT  CHINA. 

1881.  Bev.  Spencer  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  the  Mission. 

1886.  Bev.  H.  Olin  Cady,  in  the  United  States. 

1889.  Bev.  S.  A.  Smith,  in  the  United  States. 

1890.  J.  H.  McCartney,  M.D.,  medical  work  at  Chungking. 


1891.    H.  L.  Ganrlght,  M.D..  medical  work  at  dientu. 

1803.    Bev.  W.  E.  Manly,  (niungking. 

1893.    Bev.  J.  F.  Peat,  Chentu. 

1808.    Bev.  ()uincy  A.  Myers,  Chungking. 

Wives  of  MissUmaries :  Mrs.  Esther  B.  Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
McCartney,  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  (}anright,  Mrs.  Florence  B. 
Manly,  Mrs.  May  Peat,  Mrs.  Cora  L.  Myers. 

The  following  wives  of  missionaries  in  the  different  mis- 
sions are  appointed  to  special  work :  Mrs.  Mary  Porter 
(Samewell,  in  charge  of  Training  School  and  woman's 
work  in  Peking :  Mrs.  G.  W.  Verity  to  the  Training  School 
and  woman's  work  in  Tientsin ;  Mrs.  Worley  to  Woman's 
School  and  evangelistic  work  in  Foochow ;  Mrs.  Miner  to 
Foochow  City  day  schools ;  Mrs.  Lacy  to  Foochow  Orphan- 
age ;  Mrs.  McNabb  to  girls'  day  schools  on  Ingchung  Dis- 
trict ;  Mrs.  Lowry  to  day  and  country  schools  and  industrial 
classes  in  Peking ;  Mrs.  Smyth,  Mrs.  Lacy,  and  Mrs.  Miner, 
instructors  in  Anglo-Chinese  College,  Peking. 

Missioaarles  of  the  Womaa's  Foreign  Mls^ieaary  Society. 
North  China. 

Peking.— Uiaa  Annie  B.  Sears,  in  charge  of  day  and 
country  schools  and  industrial  classes ;  Mrs.  Charlotte  M. 
Jewell,  Principal  of  Girls'  High  School ;  Miss  CecelU  M. 
Frey.  Teacher  in  Girls'  High  School;  Miss  Anna  E.  Steere, 
Principal  of  Girls'  Primary  School ;  Miss  Effle  G.  Young, 
Teacher  in  Girls'  Primary  School ;  Dr.  Anna  D.  Gloss,  in 
charge  of  medical  work. 

TienMfi.— Miss  Frances  O.  Wilson,  in  charge  of  Training 
School  and  woman's  work ;  Miss  Isabella  C.  Croathwalte, 
in  charge  of  day  school  and  Industrial  classes ;  Dr.  Rachel 
R.  Benn  and  Dr.  M.  Ida  Stevenson,  in  charge  of  medical 
work. 

Tmnhua.—Miaa  Lilian  G.  Hale,  in  charge  of  Training 
School  and  woman's  work  and  Principal  of  Girls'  Boarding 
School ;  Miss  Ella  E.  Glover,  in  cliarge  of  City  Day  School, 
and  Teacher  In  Girls'  Boarding  School ;  Dr.  Edna  G.  Terry, 
in  charge  of  medical  work  and  country  day  schools. 

[n  the  UnUed  States.— Miss  Clara  M.  Cushman  and  Miss 
Mary  Ketring. 

FOOCHOW. 

Foochow.— Dr.  May  E.  Carleton,  Dr.  Ellen  M.  Lyon,  and 
Dr.  Luella  M.  Masters,  in  charge  of  medical  work :  Mlas 
Carrie  I.  Jewell  and  Miss  Lydia  A.  Wilkinson,  in  charge  of 
Girls'  Boarding  School ;  Miss  Butb  M.  Sites  and  Miss  Julia 
Bonafleld,  In  charge  of  Woman's  School  and  evangelistic 
work. 

£ro;(chian0.— Miss  Lvdia  A.  Trimble,  in  charge  of  girls' 
day  schools  and  evangelistic  work. 

Hinohiui.—UiBS  Minnie  A.  Wilson,  in  charge  of  girls' 
day  schools  and  evangelistic  work. 

£^uc/ieH0.— Miss  Mabel  C.  Hartford  and  Miss  WUma  H. 
Rouse,  in  charge  of  schools  and  evangelistic  work. 

Central  China. 

Nanking.^iin.  Anna  L.  Davis,  and  Miss  Emma  E. 
Mitchell,  Id  charge  of  Girls  Boarding  School;  Miss  Sarah 
Peters,  woman's  work. 

Chinkiano.—Dr.  Lucv  H.  Hoag, medical  work;  Miss  Mary 
C.  Robinson  and  Miss  Laura  M.  White,  Girls'  Boarding 
School. 

Kiuhiana,—Mian  Kate  L.  Ogbom,  woman's  work ;  Miss 
Alice  M.  Stanton,  Girls'  Boarding  School. 

Ill  the  UnUed  States.— Miss  Gertrude  Howe  and  Miss 
Ella  Shaw. 


2. 


H  I- II 


<3S    q: 


Foochow 10  12  11  61     69 

North  Clilna...  15  14  15  17 

Central  China.  15  18  10  5      8 

West  China...  8  6  ..  .. 


Total.. 


48  60  36  88  79 


99  114  8,686  S.-HK) 

24  47  1,835  1,U03 

25  4H  4.50  186 
4  4  50  40 


2  61  10 
4  100  6 
2  11   6 


.386  119  1,986  l.%5  4,616  90  17  1,051  366 

429  49  460;  20  1.505,  37  22  40^  259 

250  86  574  25  1,018  21  17  82  23 

14  4  130  1  lis  1  3  13  ... 


208    6,021    4,684       8    17-,>     23    1,079   208    .S,146   201    7.251    149     59    1,518  «47 


Among  assistant  missionaries  are  Included  tbe  wives  of  missionaries  and  Miss  Sarah  M.  Boswortb,  of  Foochow :  Miss 
-Martha  I.  Casterton,  of  Kucbeuff;  Miss  Hattie  E.  Davis,  of  Peking;  Miss  Clara  J.  Collier,  of  Kiukiang;  Miss  Laura  C. 
Hanzlik,  of  Nanking,  and  Miss  Mary  Gochenour,  of  Nanking. 
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A  Missionary  Confertnce. 


A  ICianonary  Oonferonoe. 

An  iDteresting  conference  on  Foreign  Missions  was 
held  at  the  Mission  Jiooms  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  on  Wodnesdny,  January  17,  1894,  composed 
chiefly  of  secretaries  of  the  leading  foreign  missioa- 
ary  societies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Dr.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  A. 
Sutherland,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  were  the  presiding 
officers,  and  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Stacy  were 
the  secretaries. 

Papers  were  read  or  addresses  made  as  follows : 

"  How  to  awaken  and  maintain  an  intelligent  mis- 
sionary spirit  in  the  home  churches,"  by  Rev.  J.  0. 
Peck,  D.D. 

*'  The  development  of  self-snpporiing  churches  on 
the  foreign  field ;  (a)  The  importance  of  this  measure," 
by  Rev.  H.  C.  Mabie,  D.D. ;  "(6)  The  best  means  of 
securing  this  end,"  by  Rev.  8.  W.  Duncan,  D.D. 

**  The  means  of  securing  miKnionary  candidates  of 
the  highest  qualifications,"  by  Rev.  Henry  N.  Cobb, 
D.D. 

''  The  true  relation  of  mission  boards  to  colleges  on 
mission  ground,"  by  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D. 

"  Practical  provision  for  missionaries  as  to  outfits, 
houses,  salaries,  furloughs,  support  of  children,"  by 
Rev.  A.  Sutherland,  D.D. 

Each  of  these  was  followed  by  discussion,  and 
several  resolutions  were  adopted  as  the  result. 

The  proceedings  will  be  pubhshed  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  when  received  we  shall  make  extracts 
from  it.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for 
another  meeting  next  year. 


The  Blessing  from  Good  Works. 

At  the  Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chicago,  Prince 
Serge  Wolkonsky,  of  Russia,  related  the  following 
legend  popular  in  his  own  country : 

"  There  was  an  old  woman  who  for  many  centuries 
suffered  tortures  iu  the  flames  of  hell,  for  she  hud 
been  a  great  sinner  during  her  earthly  hfe.  One  day 
she  saw  far  away  in  tlie  distance  an  angel  taking  his 
flight  through  the  blue  skies,  and  with  the  whole 
strength  of  her  voice  she  called  to  him.  The  call  must 
have  been  desperate,  for  the  angel  stopped  in  his  flight, 
nud,  coming  down  to  her,  asked  her  what  she  wanted. 

•• '  When  you  reach  the  throne  of  God,'  slie  said, 
'  tell  him  that  a  miserable  creature  lias  suficred  more 
than  she  can  bear,  and  that  she  asks  the  Lord  to  be 
delivered  from  these  tortures.' 

"The  angel  promised  to  do  so,  and  flew  away. 
When  he  had  tmnsmitted  the  message,  God  said  : 

••  'Ask  her  whether  she  had  done  any  good  to  any- 
one during  her  life.' 

"The  old  woman  strained  her  memory  in  search 
of  a  good  action  during  her  sinful  past,  and  all  at 
once:  'I've  got  one.'  she  joyfully  exclaimed;  "'one 
day  I  gave  a  ciirrot  to  a  hungry  beggar.' 

"  The  angel  reported  the  answer. 


'-'Take  a  carrot,'  said  God  to  the  ang^l,  'and 
stretch  it  out  to  her.  Let  her  grasp  it,  and  if  the 
plant  is  strong  enough  to  draw  her  out  fh>m  hell  she 
shall  be  paved.' 

"This  the  angel  did.  The  poor  old  woman  clung 
to  the  carrot  The  angel  began  to  pull,  and,  lo  1  she 
began  to  rise.  But  when  her  body  was  half  out  of 
the  flames  she  felt  a  weight  at  her  feet.  Another 
sinner  was  dinging  to  her.  She  kicked,  but  it  did 
not  help.  The  sinner  would  not  let  go  his  hold,  and 
the  angel,  continuing  to  pull,  was  lifting  tliem  both. 
But,  lo !  another  sinner  clung  to  them,  and  then  a 
third,  and  more  and  always  more — a  chain  of  miser- 
able creatures  hung  at  the  old  woman's  feet.  The 
angel  never  ceased  pulling.  It  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  heavier  than  the  small  carrot  could  support,  and 
they  were  all  lifted  in  the  air.  But  the  old  woman 
suddenly  took  fright.  Too  many  people  ^'ere  avail- 
ing themselves  of  her  last  chance  of  salvation,  and, 
kicking  and  pushing  those  who  were  clinging  to  her, 
!«he  exclaimed:  'Leave  me  alone;  hands  off;  the 
carrot  is  mine.'  No  sooner  had  she  pronounced  this 
word  '  mine  '  than  the  tiny  stem  broke,  and  they  all 
fell  back  to  hell,  and  forever." 

In  its  poetical  artlcssness  and  popular  simplicity 
this  legend  is  too  eloquent  to  need  interpreta- 
tion. If  any  individual,  any  community,  any  congre- 
gation, any  church,  possesses  a  portion  of  tnith  and 
of  gt>od,  lei  that  truth  shine  for  everybody;  let  that 
good  become  the  property  of  everjrone.  Substitute 
the  word  "  mine  "  by  the  word  "  ours." 


Miss  RowE.— Bishop  Thoburn  writes  of  the  work  of 
Miss  Phoebe  Rowe :  "  Miss  Rowe  has  for  some  time 
past  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  evangelistic  work 
among  the  recent  converts  in  North  India.  The 
term  evangelistic  work  has  become  very  elastic  in 
recent  years,  and  may  be  made  to  mean  anything  or 
nothing;  but  as  descriptive  of  Mips  Rowe  and  her 
work  it  comes  as  near  to  its  New  Testament  mean- 
ing as  can  be  witnessed  anywhere  in  the  world. 
This  lady  takes  two  Hindustani  Christian  women 
with  her  who  assist  her  in  herwork,  and  are  of  serv- 
ice to  her  as  traveling  companions.  She  goes  from 
town  to  town  and  from  village  to  village,  and  goes 
immediately  among  the  people,  talking  with  them  in 
their  huts,  or  gathering  them  together  under  trees, 
or  in  any  secluded  place  where  she  can  collect  an 
audience,  however  small.  She  has  a  wonderful  com- 
mand of  Hindustani,  and  is  able  to  speak  it  with 
equal  facility  when  conversing  with  the  most  cul- 
tured people  or  with  the  most  illiterate  villagers. 
She  never  fails  to  make  herself  understood,  and  yet 
never  oflJcnds  the  cultured  ear  by  the  use  of  an  idiom 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  illiterate.  Her  influence 
over  the  Hindustani  Christians  is  wonderful,  and  she 
is  doing  more  than  any  other  one  person  in  India  to 
lead  village  Christians  into  a  higher  Christian  life." 


(87) 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  DEPARTMENT. 


fianner  of  Miaaionp. 

BT    GEORGE    W.    DOANE. 

FUNO  out  the  banner !    Let  it  float 
Skyward  and  seaward,  high  and  wide ; 

The  sun,  that  lights  its  shining  fold?, 
The  cross  on  which  the  Saviour  died. 

Fling  out  the  banner!    Angels  bend 
In  anxious  silence  o*er  tie  sign, 

And  vainlj  seek  Ur  comprehend 
The  wonder  of  the  Ix>rd  divine. 

Fling  out  the  banner  !    Heathen  lands 
Shall  nee  from  far  the  glorious  sight ; 

And  nations,  crowding  to  be  bom, 
Baptisse  their  spirits  in  its  light. 

Fling  out  the  banner  I    Sin-sick  souls, 
That  sink  and  perish  in  the  strife. 

Shall  touch  in  faith  its  radiant  hem, 
And  spring  immortal  into  life. 

Fling  out  the  banner  I    Let  it  float 
Skjward  and  seaward,  high  and  wide : 

Our  glory,  only  in  the  cross ; 
Our  only  hope,  the  Crucified. 

Fling  out  the  banner !    Wide  and  liigb, 
SMward  and  skyward  let  it  shine ; 

Nor  skill,  nor  might  nor  merit  ours: 
We  conquer  only  in  that  sig^. 


Qhineee  StorieB  About  the  Fox. 

BT   E.   R.   JELLISOK,   ILD. 

The  Cblneae  are  much  opposed  to  killing  a  fox. 
In  Wahu  the  father  of  one  of  our  helpers  killed  a  fox 
and  hung  his  skin  up  as  a  warning  to  otiier  preda- 
tory foxea.  The  night  following  more  than  twenty 
foxes  came  and  barked  furiously  around  the  house 
over  which  the  skin  was  hanging.  The  neighbors 
were  loud  and  positive  in  their  assertion  that 
calamity  would  speedily  come  to  the  rash  destroyer 
of  the  fox. 

If  a  fox  barks  at  night  incense  most  be  burned 
and  the  proper  worship  conducted,  or  the  result  will 
be  a  fire  or  a  death.  Foxes  are  accredited  with  the 
power  to  secretly  poison  food  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  chronic  form  of  indigestion,  very  common  among 
the  nativea,  is  caused.  There  are  many  stories 
about  the  fox  in  circulation  ilnoiig  the  Chinese, 
ehowing  the  superstition  of  the  peopla  I  have 
selected  some  of  these,  and  in  giving  them  I  have 
kept  to  the  words  of  the  Chinese  who  have  related 
them  to  me. 

L  The  Fox  and  the  Opfice  seeker. — Once  in 
the  halcyon  days  of  the  Ming  dynasty  a  native  of 
Nanking,  posiesaed  of  considerable  means,  desired 
an  office  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  Though  re- 
peatedly warned  by  his  family  and  friecds  of  the 


dangers  of  travel  he  resolutely  set  out  for  Peking  to 
interview  the  officials  in  whose  hands  was  the  power 
to  appoint  him.  Armed  with  plenty  of  credentials 
from  influential  people  he  hired  a  comfortable  boat 
and  set  sail  for  the  capital.  His  journey  took  him 
by  the  way  of  the  Grand  Canal.  When  approaching 
Tangchow  he  was  suddenly  taken  very  ill.  As  the 
boatman  would  get  into  much  trouble  and  expense  if 
the  traveler  should  die  on  his  boat  he  endeavored  in 
every  possible  way  to  get  rid  of  him. 

When  the  sick  man  bad  eaten  nothing  for  some 
days  the  poor  boatman  was  driven  nearly  to  the 
verge  of  despair,  when  luckily  for  both  a  small  boat, 
in  which  sat  a  beautiful  lady,  came  alongside  of 
them.  She,  seeing  the  sick  man.  \ery  kindly  offered 
to  take  him  on  her  boat  and  look  after  him.  Over- 
joyed the  boatman  quickly  transferred  bis  passenger. 
After  inquiring  into  the  patient's  condition  the  lady 
produced  two  pills  and  induced  him  to  take  them. 
Having  swallowed  them  he  was  instantly  cured,  and 
they  proceeded  on  their  journey  in  the  happiest 
mood.  On  making  inquiry  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  so  great  kindness  his  benefactress  said  she  was  a 
resident  of  Yangchow,  out  for  an  excursion  on  the 
water.  He  told  her  where  he  was  going,  and  as  he 
would  not  risk  the  former  boat  after  such  shabby 
treatment  they  concluded  to  go  on  to  Peking  to- 
getlier.  Moreover,  as  they  journeyed  the  beautiful 
lady,  who  by  the  way  was  a  fox,  so  fascinated  the 
office-seeker  that  he  desired  to  make  her  his  wife. 
This  being  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  fox  she 
readily  gave  her  consent. 

Arriving  at  Chinkiangpu  the  office-seeker  decided 
to  leave  his  wife  there  until  his  return  from  Peking. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  alone  in  her  little 
boat,  wafted  by  favorable  breeze?,  he  rapidly  ac- 
complished tlie  journey  to  Peking ;  and,  assisted  by 
the  secret  influence  of  tlie  fox,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
high  position  in  Szchuan,  to  which  place,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous  route,  he  at  once  repaired ;  but,  however,  not 
returning  by  way  of  Chinkiangpu,  where  he  had  left 
his  wife.  His  good  fortune  had  soon  led  him  to  forget 
his  benefactress,  and  as  out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind 
he  no  longer  cared  for  her,  and  sought  in  this 
manner  to  rid  himself  of  her.  Getting  well  settled  in 
his  office,  with  a  good  income,  he  heard  no  more  of 
the  fox  and  had  quite  forgotten  her,  when  one  day  the 
fox  came  into  his  yamen  and  demanded  to  be  in- 
stalled in  her  proper  place  as  his  wife.  Influenced 
as  formerly  by  her  beauty  and  magnetic  presence  he 
made  no  objections.  He  prospered,  and  no  doubt 
they  would  have  lived  long  and  happily  together,  but 
he  took  to  himself  other  wives,  which  led  to  mis- 
understandings and  unhappiness. 

One  day  in  the  sixth  month  the  fox,  exhausted  by 
the  heat,  fell  asleep  upon  the  floor  of  her  room.    As 


Chinese  Stories  About  the  Foas. 


the  soul  led  her  body  tho  reouiDed  the  shape  of  the 
fox«  Her  huabind  coming  m  savr  ji  fox  lying  on  Uie 
fioor  of  hiB  wife'f)  ikportments,  ftod  aa  the  thought 
came  to  him  that  the  woman  who  bad  bewitched  him 
was  litis  fox  he  seized  a  sword  and  sprang  forward 


GOD  OF  TnrevES. 


to  sliy  her.  Hearing  the  noiEO  the  fox  awoke  and  at 
once  resumed  the  fonii  of  the  game  beautirul  w^omnn. 
Angered  at  the  ingratitude  or  the  man  whose  Ufe  she 
had  H&ved,  she  demanded  the  return  of  the  two  pills 
she  had  given  him  at,  the  time  of  hU  illneaa*  He 
cast  them  into  her  tiand,  and  site  disappeared.  The 
official^  bting  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  mngic 
medicine  of  the  fox,  was  at  once  seized  with  the 
former  complain r,  and,  taking  to  bed,  soon  solved  the 
g^reet  mystery. 

II.  The  Fo.v  akd  thb  Parmer.— A  poor  farmer  in 
Hupeh  lived  alone  in  his  Httte  ^traw-thntchedf  mud- 
walled  hut.  As  hadidora  are  wont  to  do,  he  did  not 
keep  his  hut  very  tidy.  As  he  must  cook  his  own  rioef 
he  was  content  with  a  hot  supper  and  what  few 
leavings  he  could  pick  up  for  breakfast.  A  fox  took 
pity  on  him,  and  when  he  was  out  tilling  bia  little 
g»rden  spot,  would  come  into  the  house,  and  chang- 
ing herself  into  a  womsn,  sweep  the  floor,  make  the 
bed,  and  prepare  a  good  hot  meal  of  rice,  with  such 
vegetnblcMi  and  meotas  the  farmer  liked  best.  It  was 
a  great  wonder  to  the  farmer  to  come  in  from  the 
field  and  lind  a  cienn  house  with  a  nioe  dinner  all 
prepared  for  him.  Day  after  day  the  same  thing 
occurred*  until  at  last  he  determined  to  .^f^crete  him* 
self  and  find  out  in  what  manner  th«se  thhigs  came 
to  piss.  Hid  behind  a  water  jar  he  patientl)'  waited. 

Soon  be  was  rewarded  by  seeing  a  fox  creep 
slowly  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and,  turning  a 


somersatilt,  land  on  her  feet  a  handsome  woman. 
As  she  turned  the  fox's  akin  fell  to  the  ground . 
The  farmer  quickly  caught  it  up  and  hid  it  under  the 
pig  irough.  The  house  having  been  swept,  the  bed 
made,  and  the  dinner  cooked,  she  turned  to  the  plac^ 
where  she  dropped  the  skin,  but  it  liad  disup[H?ared, 
Sbo  had  so  recourse  but  to  remain  a  woman  and  b«^ 
come  the  lirmer^s  wife.  One  day  he  was  carrying 
one  of  his  children  by  the  house,  and  iu  a  joking 
way  said,  ''  Tour  mother  is  a  fox.''  The  mother  at 
onoe  demanded  the  proof  of  the  accusation.  He  pro* 
dueed  the  I  ox  ekin,  and  with  a  somersault  tlie 
was  into  the  skin  and  scampered  off,  leaving 
with  his  children.  Neither  did  she  return  to  ke 
his  house  or  cook  his  meals  for  him. 

III,  The  Fox  and  the  Girl.— At  the  foot  ofLing- 
oheeshan,  in  Hupeh,  tttere  died  a  young  girl.  Ao 
cording  to  custom  she  was  buried  in  the  ancestnl 
cemetery  at  the  border  of  the  hill. 

A  fox  came  and  remained  on  the  grave.  This  at 
once  excited  the  people,  who  declared  that  the  girl 
was  deified  and  her  spirit  had  enlrred  the  fox.  Two 
temples  were  erected,  a  small  oue  over  the  grave  and 
a  large  one  at  the  otiier  side  of  the  liill.  Ad  idol 
was  made  in  the  form  of  the  girl  and  placed  in  the 
lariger  temple.  At  once  the  fox  led  the  small  temple 
and  took  up  a  position  behind  the  idol.  Tho\isands 
came  to  bum  incense  and  beseech  the  fox  to  work 
miracles.  Many  were  healed,  and  the  mother  of  the 
girl  became  rich  by  mesns  of  the  number  of  presents 
and  gifts  of  money  brought  to  the  temples.  This 
kept  up  for  three  years.  Tiien  the  prefect  came  and 
put  his  seal  on  tho  image.  The  fox  forsook  the 
temple.  So  did  the  worshipers.  Great  cures  had 
been  wrought  by  the  deified  girl  residing  in  the  fox, 
and  the  fame  thereof  whs  spread  abroad  in  the  land. 

IV.  Thb  Fox  and  the  Pepdler.— In  the  northern 
part  of  the  city  of  Nanking  there  dwelt  in  a  small 
mean  house  old  Mrs.  Tsu  and  her  only  son. 

They  eked  out  a  precarious  subsistence  on  the 
profits  of  the  sale  of  the  bi^cuita  whidi  the  son  daily 
sold  on  the  street.  One  day  a  young  lady  named 
Pao  King  came  to  the  house,  while  the  peddler  was 
away,  and  told  Mrs  Tsu  she  would  like  to  be  her 
daughter-in-law.  8he  was  tlnely  dressed  and  be- 
decked with  many  jewels,  and  withal  had  the  ap- 
peanince  of  a  child  of  woalih.  Mrs.  Tsii  would  not 
take  her  as  a  daughter-in-law  because  she  tliought 
Pao  King  must  have  strayed  away  from  home,  and 
that  the  ofl^ciala  would  soon  find  her  out,  and  j^oor 
Mrs.  T^u  dreaded  tho  yamm. 

Pao  King  said  she  could  work,  and  would  make 
herself  useful  in  many  wayj«.  Daily  she  came  to 
help  until  n  neighbor,  Mrs.  Liu,  came  and  said  she 
knew  tlie  girl  and  that  she  was  an  honest  orphan, 
who  would  make  a  good  wife  for  Mrs,  Tsu*s  son. 
All  were  agreed,  and  the  peddler,  returning  from  the 
street,  was  much  pleased  when  his  mother  presented 
hiro  with  a  beautiful  wife.     Ho  was  surprised  to  see 
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the  plain  home  transformed  into  a  level/  room  filled 
with  new  furniture.  Clothing  and  food  were 
abundant  and  of  the  best  quality.  On  approaching 
home  lie  saw  the  same  old  building,  but  within  all  was 
new,  clean,  and  warm.  Mr.  Tsii^s  business  flourished 
as  never  before.  His  wife,  who  was  a  fox,  managed 
80  cleverly  that  they  soon  saved  some  money.  The 
hut  was  replaced  by  a  commodious  residence,  while 
money  and  friends  were  plenty.  He  was  no  more 
the  itinerant  peddler,  but  a  rich  and  honored  man. 
The  household  and  business  affairs  were  all  in  the 
hands  of  his  wife,  whose  marvelous  business  ability 
and  wisdom  had  made  him  rich. 

Seeing  their  good  fortune  Mrs.  Liu  asked  for  a  re- 
ward  for  arranging  the  match.  The  fox  gave  her  a 
bamboo  cane  and  told  her  to  uke  it  home.  On 
placing  the  cane  on  her  table  Mrs.  Liu  was  astonished 
to  behold  a  silver  cane.  She  took  it  to  the  banker, 
who  paid  her  thirty  tada  for  it. 

Time  passed  on  until  their  son  was  twenty  years 
of  age.  The  fox  had  instructed  him  in  accounts  and 
all  the  business  matters  necessary  to  conduct  the  exten- 
sive affairs  of  the  house.  One  day  she  persuaded  Mr. 
Tail  to  buy  a  coffin  large  enough  for  two.  As  he  was 
getting  old  he  consented.  When  the  coffin  came  the 
fox  told  him  they  would  both  die  the  next  day.  The 
saying  was  fulfilled,  and  together  they  slept  the  long 
sleep  and  were  buried  with  all  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony wealth  could  procure. 


Idol-making  in  Ohinftt 

BY  RIV.  a  p.  WOODIN. 

In  all  the  cities  of  China  there  are  shops  for  the 
making  and  sale  of  idols  of  wood  and  clay.  Crockery 
and  variety  stores  generally  have  earthenware  idols 
for  sate,  and  a  few  brass  idols  are  to  be  found  in  the 
curio  stores.  There  is  no  standard  of  size  for  any 
idol ;  the  same  idol  may  be  had  only  a  few  inches  in 
height  or  as  many  feet,  as  suits  tlie  purchaser. 
Prices  range  from  ten  cents  to  fifty  dollars,  or  even 
more,  when  made  for  a  magoifloent  temple.  Rarely 
do  they  cost  ten  dollars ;  and  the  average  price  of 
Chinese  idols  would  probably  be  less  than  two  dol- 
lars. In  spite  of  the  many  idol  temples  the  great 
mass  of  Chinese  idols  are  kept  in  private  houses. 

Taoist,  Buddhist,  and  indigenous  idols,  deifying 
some  local  celebrity  of  old  time,  often  are  found  in 
the  same  house.  Usually  they  stand  in  a  box,  or 
shrine,  with  open  front,  on  a  table  in  the  main  room, 
with  a  large  earthen  bowl  full  of  tho  stumps  and 
ashes  of  incense  sticks  just  before  them. 

On  the  mountain,  where  I  spent  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, is  a  rude  temple  consisting  of  tiled  roof,  three 
stone  walls  for  back  and  sides,  with  a  low  stone  wall 
and  doorway  in  front.  It  stands  in  tlie  open  field, 
the  path  to  it  passes  between  rows  of  mingled  sweet 
potatoes  and  tea  plants.  The  three  idols  had  long 
been  out  of  repair,  and  I  saw  them  in  the  early  sum- 


mer in  the  last  stajtes  of  dissolution — heads  gone  or 
cracked  open,  hands  and  legs  dropping  to  pieces. 

One  daj,  seeiog  a  couple  of  men  there,  I  found 
they  were  repairing  the  idols.  The  journeyman  idol- 
maker  said  that  an  idol  had  directed  a  certain  literary 
man  of  a  larg^  village  on  the  plain  to  repair  the  idoFs 
temple  on  the  mountain  and  renew  the  images.  And 
he  liad  accordingly  agreed  with  tlie  idol-maker  to  do 
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it,  and  also  to  paint  the  thirty  or  more  figures  for 
about  seven  dollars.  The  idol  was  formerly  a  Mr. 
Alik,  who  lived  near  the  head  of  the  long  bridge  of 
Foochow ;  and  a  Mr.  Ting  and  Mr.  Ling  were  on  his 
right  and  left  The  literary  man  had  been  taken 
with  a  peculiar  sickness,  like  epilepsy,  in  which  an 
unclean  spirit  had  come  and  troubled  him — the  fox 
spirit.  So  he  was  directed  to  fix  up  these  idols  and 
get  rid  of  the  fox. 

The  idol-maker  took  the  old  frames  of  three  or  four 
pieces  of  boards  and  rudely  daubed  on  handfuls  of 
clay,  till  they  were  unshapely  forms  of  mud,  tiiree 
feet  high,  sitting  against  the  wall.  Then  he  left  them 
several  days  to  dry  and  crack  open.  Then  he  built 
fires  all  around  them  to  hurry  the  drying.  He  then 
filled  up  the  cracks  and  smoothed  the  surface  with  a 
finer  coating  and  touched  up  the  features.  After  an- 
other drying  it  was  ready  for  the  coloring. 

The  neighbors  of  the  mountain  hamlet  nearest  this 
temple  have  some  of  them  been  troubled  with  strange 
diseases,  and  now  they  fear  that  the  fox  spine  has 
come  up  to  that  temple  and  troubles  them. 

Tho  itinerant  idol-maker,  upon  my  asking  him  if  he 
had  faith  that  the  idols  he  made  liad  power  to  pro- 
tect or  to  harm,  said  he  **  half  believed,  half  doubted." 
He  also  said  he  had  a  fnmily  and  no  other  way  to 
earn  a  living  for  them.  His  pay  was  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  day. — Independent 
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At  Home. 
We  much  regret  that  Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester  ceased 
last  montli  to  be  the  superiotendent  of  the  iDdian 
schools.  He  has  been  very  efficient  and  useful,  and 
has  pleased  all  except  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  it 
looks  as  if  their  opposition  caused  his  removal. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Oldham,  D.D.,  formerly  superintendent 
of  our  Malaysia  Mission,  and  now  pastor  of  the 
Butler  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  has  a  series  of  lectures,  illustrated  by  stereopti- 
con  pictures,  which  he  will  deliver  if  the  proceeds  be 
devoted  to  either  home  or  foreigrn  missions.  They 
are  interesting  lectures  on  India,  Europe,  the  World^s 
Fair,  etc.  He  can  be  addressed  at  238  Main  Street, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

We  see  the  announcement  that  Dr.  M.  H.  Hous- 
ton, for  several  years  a  missionary  in  China,  and  for 
ten  years  previous  to  last  May  the  secretary-  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church,  left  the  United  States  for  China  on 
January  18,  returning  as  a  missionary  to  tliat  land, 
and  that  ho  is  to  be  supported  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Neers 
cluirch,  Kansas  City.  We  rejoice  in  his  return  to 
the  active  missionary  work  in  China,  and  still  more 
in  the  example  given  by  the  church  that  is  to  sup- 
port him. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  a  "Mozoomdar 
Mission  Fund*'  is  being  raised  and  an  association 
formed  in  this  country  to  further  in  India  the  work 
of  Mr.  Mozoomdar  in  connection  witii  the  Brahmo- 
Somaj,  and  to  give  him  a  regular  personal  support 
The  Outlook  says:  "The  Mozoomdar  Association, 
like  the  Ramabai,  is  undenominational.  It  invites 
the  cooperation  of  all  liberal  Christians."  That 
Christian  must  be  very  "  liberal "  who  will  give 
money  to  support  a  man  who  is  an  active  opponent 
of  evangelical  Christianity,  and  who  declares  that 
our  missionaries  are  neither  needed  nor  wanted  in 
India. 

As  imperative  as  is  organization  for  the  capitaliza- 
tion and  effective  direction  of  our  denominational 
strength  upon  the  situation,  the  supremo  qualification 
of  Methodism  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  cities  is  some- 
rliing  far  else  than  simply  organization.  The  thing 
needed  is  something  that  siiall  convert  the  existing 
membership  of  Methodist  churches  into  an  army  of 
Christlike  workers.  The  supreme  need  is  men, 
women,  at  the  very  core  of  whose  being  there  burns 
a  Christlike  passion  for  the  saving  of  men.  Such  a 
passion  must  be  the  all-energizing  soul  of  any  effective 
organization  for  the  spiritual  salvation  of  men.  With- 
out  this  any  organization,  however  perfect  in  form, 
would  be  as  impotent  to  bear  a  divine  life  to  lost 
men  as  would  be  a  human  body  from  which  tlie  soul 
has  fied.— George  P.  Mains,  D.D. 


Rev.  P.  Z.  Easton,  of  Tabriz,  Persia,  is  prepAred 
to  deliver  missionary  addresses  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: 1.  *' Incidents  of  Missionary  Life  in  Turkey. 
Persia,  Russia,  the  Caucasus,  and  Turcomania,  1872 
to  1892."  2.  "Persia  and  the  Persians."  3.  '*The 
Evangelical  Reformation  in  Russia."  Also  a  lecture 
on  "  Pantheism  and  Anarchism,  as  Exhibited  in  the 
History  of  Modem  Persia,  the  Relation  between  them 
and  the  Dangers  threatened  by  them  to  Modem  So- 
ciety." Mr.  Easton  was  a  missionary  for  twenty 
years  in  Persia,  and  often  a  valued  oorrespondent  of 
this  magazine.  His  lectures  are  free  or  nearly  so, 
and  will  be  found  very  instructive  and  interesting. 
We  commend  him  to  our  churches  and  Sunday 
schools.  His  address  is  12  Perry  Street,  New  York 
city. 

Abroad. 

We  regret  to  note  the  death  at  Batala,  in  India,  of 
Miss  Tucker,  who  has  written  several  articles  on 
Missions  for  this  magazine.  As  "  A.  L.  0.  E."  (A 
Lady  of  England)  she  has  written  many  excellent 
books  for  young  people,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
she  has  been  a  self-supporting  missionary  in  India. 

The  American  Baptists  report  that  in  their  mis- 
sions in  Burma  they  have  149  missionaries,  588 
native  preachers,  680  churches  (of  which  337  are 
self-supporting),  and  31,672  members.  In  the  Telugu 
Mission,  Madras  Presidency,  India,  they  have  85 
missionaries,  245  native  preachers,  and  48,815  mem- 
bers. 

It  is  reported  from  China  that  Cheo  Han,  the  in- 
stigator of  the  riots  and  the  fierce  opposition  to 
Christians  and  Christianity  in  1891,  has  expressed 
his  intention  of  visiting  Dr.  Griffith  John  at  Hankow, 
seeking  to  know  something  of  tiie  religion  he  has 
been  opposing.  If  he  becomes  a  convert  it  will  in- 
troduce Christianity  into  the  Province  of  Hunan, 
which  has  been  almost  sealed  against  the  Gospel. 

Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent  writes  of  Italy  as  foUowa : 
"  There  is  an  Italy  of  the  future  greater  in  all  really 
worthy  elements  than  the  Italy  of  any  past  age. 
The  new  civilization  is  better  than  the  ok),  the  civil- 
ization in  which  the  Churcli  of  Christ  shall  be  the 
Church  of  humanity,  with  Christ  himself  the  head 
and  heart  of  it.  Christ,  and  not  the  priesthood  and 
papacy ;  Christ,  and  not  art ;  Christ,  and  not  Mary. 
The  religious  agencies  at  work  in  Italy  are  many: 
Waldensian,  Free  Evangelical  Church,  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian, Church  of  England,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Wesleyan— many  in  form  and  method,  one  in  aim 
and  spirit,  protests  against  the  foolish  fancy  that  ex- 
ternal  unity  is  really  necessary  to  true  Christian 
unity.  In  1861  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lation was  illiterate,  and  seventy-eight  per  cent  in 
all  Italy;  in  1881   tliis  was  reduced  to  sixtj-teTSn 
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per  cent  Now  the  percentaf^  is  reduced  to  thirtj- 
five.  Religious  liberty  prevails.  Romiin  Catholic 
iiifiuooce  is  nU  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  a 
steadily  iucreasing  faith  in  a  religrioo  of  ethics,  of 
riglueoufiness,  of  good  neighborship,  and  of  intelli- 
gent faith  in  Christ." 

A  writer  from  Home  says:  ''The  Italians  are 
waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  a  reform.  They 
tiiought  the  work  was  done  when  Rome  became 
the  capital,  and  the  seven  states  were  united  into 
one  great  kingdom.  Separating  from  the  only  re- 
ligiou  they  knew,  they  thought  they  could  do  with- 
out one.  This  has* b^en. since  1870  a  nation  profess- 
ing indifference  to  religion,  trying  to  grope  blindly 
in  the  dark.  But  God,  who  by  a  miracle  made  Italy, 
has  not  forsaken  it.  Such  a  thir6t  for  *  truth  and 
justice,  for  *the  safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of  the 
nation,*  lias  taken  possession  of  the  people  that  it 
may  end  in  a  desire  for  *  religion  and  piety.*  " 

Mrs.  Isabella  Bishop  writes  of  the  urgency  of 
Christian  missions:  **  We  have  barely  touched  the 
fringe  of  heathenism  in  our  mission  work.  Four 
millions  have  been  baptized  within  this  century  from 
among  the  heathen,  and  yet  their  increase  during 
this  time  has  been  two  hundred  million.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  eight  hundred  millions  on  the  eartli  to 
witom  tlie  name  of  Jeaus  Christ  is  unknown,  and 
that  ten  hundred  and  thirty  millions  are  not  in  any 
sense  Christianized.  Of  these,  thirty.flve  millions 
pass  aonually  in  one  ghastly,  reproachful,  mournful 
procession  into  Christless  graves.  In  China  ulone  it 
is  estimated  that  fourteen  hundred  die  every  hour, 
and  ihiriy-tbree  thousand  every  day.*' 

Dr.  F.  R.  Clark,  who  has  lately  returned  from  a 
journey  around  the  world,  writes:  **The  greatest 
lack  in  modern  Protestant  Christianity  as  seen  by  a 
traveler  around  the  world  is  a  lack  of  unity  and  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  Protestant  Christians. 
Were  there  a  more  intelligent  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  division  of  forces  and  the  conservation 
of  energies  far  more  would  be  accomplished  than  at 
present.  This  combination  and  federation  does  not 
mean  the  giving  up  of  the  denominational  idea  or 
the  merging  of  all  the  work  into  the  hands  of  one 
great  missionary  organization ;  but  it  does  mean  the 
intelligent  planning  of  the  work  on  the  pan  of  all 
and  the  partition  of  Uie  world  between  the  Christian 
peoples  of  the  earth,  largely  between  Anglo-Saxon 
Christians.** 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott  writes  from  India:  "Our 
India  Sunday  School  Union  has  adopted  the  Interna- 
tional lesson  series,  but  not  all  missionaries  see  its 
suitability  for  schools  among  all  kinds  of  people. 
This  series  is  generally  ufed  iu  schools  among  Chris- 
tians, but  often  in  the  village  group  under  the  tree 
some  less  formal  kind  of  lesson  is  found  better 
adapted  for  the  work.  In  such  plnces  mucli  can  be 
made  of  singing  and  the  telling  of  Bible  stories,  and 


drill  in  a  catechism  of  Bible  history  and  some  simple 
form  of  divine  truth.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in 
getting  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  teachers." 

E.  S.  Poynter,  a  missionary  at  Landour,  India, 
writes:  "  During  a  visit  to  Chakrata,  a  military  hill 
station  not  far  from  here,  I  was  struck  with  the 
number  of  mule  drivers  who  are  employed  in  bring- 
ing wood  from  the  forest,  and  was  told  that  these 
men  are  all  Thibetan^  and  that  there  is  quite  a  little 
colony  of  them  in  Chakrata.  Does  thit  not  ailbrd 
one  answer  to  the  question  which  is  now  laid  on  the 
hearts  of  so  many  of  God*8  people,  *  How  are  we  to 
evangelize  Thibet  ?  *  Here  is  a  lovely  dimate,  Eng- 
lish rule  and  protection,  and  a  number  of  the  people 
of  that  dark  land  among  whom  nothing  is  being 
done.  Were  they  taught  and  converted  Uiey  might 
be  the  missiouaries  to  return  to  their  own  country 
and  tell  their  friends  and  neighbors  how  great  things 
the  Lord  had  done  fur  them.  Anyone  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  medicine  would  And  a  particularly  open 
door  to  their  hearts.** 

Rev.  H.  Loomis  writes  from  Japan:  **The  one 
thing  above  all  others  in  which  Japanese  pride  them- 
selves is  their  loyalty.  Every  party  in  the  country 
professes,  first  of  all,  its  reverence  for  the  emperor, 
and  then  its  one  supreme  purpose  to  increase  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  Japan.  And  so  the  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity  take  up  the  cry  that  the  Chris- 
tians are  disloyal,  and  the  charge,  without  founda- 
tion, does  affect  the  minds  of  tlie  people,  and  to  some 
extent  hinders  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  This  hos- 
tile spirit  is*  assuming  such  proportions  as  to  become 
serious,  and  if  it  is  not  in  some  way  checked  it  may 
lead  to  most  uufortunate  results.  A  few  days  ago  a 
foreigner  was  chased  through  the  streets  of  Yoko- 
hama by  a  howling  mob,  and  his  life  was  probably 
saved  by  his  taking  refuge  in  a  grocery  store.  Mis- 
sionaries in  the  interior  have  frequently  been  insulted, 
and  in  some  cases  assaulted  on  the  streets." 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Carpenter,  who  has  labored  as  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Ainu  of  Japan,  thus  writes  of 
them  :  '*  I  believe  that  within  fifteen  years  the  Ainu 
language  will  only  be  spoken  by  the  oldest  psople, 
and  that  in  the  next  generation  the  Ainus  and 
Japanese  will  be  one  people,  as  our  people  are  one 
with  the  children  of  foreigners.  When  I  recall  the 
doubt  that  still  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
missionaries  in  Burma  to  this  day  whether  it  was 
wise  to  evangelize  the  Karens  through  their  own 
language,  rather  than  to  have  done  so  through  the 
Burmese — the  language  of  the  rulers — I  feel  the 
more  satisfaction  with  every  indication  that  there  is 
no  necessity  fur  creating  a  Christian  literature  in  the 
Ainu  language  in  order  that  they  may  learn  of 
Christ  and  believe  in  him  unto  salvation.  The  larg- 
est estimate  of  their  entire  number  is  now  seventeen 
thousand,  scattered  around  the  seashore  of  Yezzo 
and  the  islands  stretching  up  toward  Kamchatka." 


Jur  MisBitmnry   Work  and  Workei^Ji. 


Our  Miaaionory  Work  and  Workera. 

The  receipta  of  the  Miss  ion  arr  Society  for  Xovem- 
bemod  December  were  9ii23,737.22,  being$U, 429.86 
ie^a  than  for  the  eAWC  toontiis  tho  previoim  year. 
TJio  Ciish  debt  of  the  Troasury  on  Decotnber  HI  was 
S2ll},1^4  61.  This  report  shows  to  our  pastors  the 
necessity  of  pronipt  collectious  nnd  remitunces,  to 
save  tlie  large  amount  of  uUerest  now  beings  ex- 
pended. We  ask  not  onlv  prompt  coUectiotis,  but  an 
effort  to  increase  largely  the  amount  contributed 
from  each  charge.     The  need  i»  great. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  returniiig  from  a  visit  to  our 
miafttons  in  Japnn,  Korea,  and  Chtua.  brings  fitvora- 
bie  reports  from  each  misaion,  and  rejoices  in  the 
outlook.  He  was  absent  seven  montha  nnd  twenty 
daya.  He  left  the  United  States  in  poor  health,  atid 
returns  in  good  health  and  better  equipped  than  ever 
for  the  duties  of  a  corresponding  secretary. 

Rev.  H.  Olin  Gady,  of  our  West  China  Miasion,  is 
spending  a  few  monthn  fn  the  United  Sttites,  He  ii 
ready  to  preach  on  roissbna  or  deliver  lectures  on 
the  cuatoiua  and  habits  of  the  OhineBO  willi  the  aid  of 
siereopUcon  views.     His  «ddres8  is  Middlebury^  Vt. 

Rev.  S.  K.  Snyder  has  been  placed  In  cltarge  of  the 
Navajo  Mission. 

Liialiop  FitzGeraid  left  New  York  for  Mexico  on 
Jnnuary  16,  accompanied  by  Dr.  J.  F,  Thomson,  of 
Argentina,  and  Dr.  S.  P.  Craver  and  wife,  of  Puebla. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Pilcher,  of  the  North  Cliina  Mis- 
sion, has  been  a  great  loss  to  our  work  in  China. 
The  acUon  of  the  Board  of  Manngens  is  given  in 
the  next  column. 

Rev.  G,  F,  Draf*er  and  fmnily,  of  the  Japan  Mia- 
sion,  have  returned  lo  the  United  Statei). 

We  have  received  thp  appointments  of  the  Bombay 
Annual  Conference.  We  note  no  change  from  those 
made  a  year  ago.  The  post  office  address  of  Rev. 
J.  E.  Robinson  is  changed  to  Bombay, 

Extract   of  Prciceedlnics   af  Board    of 

Tbe  Board  of  Maoagcint  of  tbtf  Missionary  Sitctety  uf  the 
Metbodtst  Kpiacopal  Church  met  at  tbe  Mlashjn  Ec>oms  on 
Jauuarj  It^  Bishop  Foas  preatdlng. 

Tbe  le«!al  eouoael  of  tbe  boards  to  whom  bad  tjeen  re- 
f erred  tlie  (raiufer  of  tbe  property  In  ChUl  from  the  Transit 
and  Building  Fund  Society  to  tbe  Miaslonarj  Soolety,  re- 
ported that  there  were  dllllcuUlea  attending  tbe  prx>po»ed 
traDsloref  tttle«  such  %»  Htamp  tAX  and  tranifer  tax,  and  as 
a  foreign  corpomtlon  It  couM  not  hold  the  title  longer  than 
a  few  yeais  under  tbe  laws  of  Chili  The  action  of  the 
meetloK  lo  December  was  reoonsldMred.  and  tbe  report  of 
tlie  ipecifil  committee  amended  by  provldrng  "  ibat  tbu 
preaent  tx^netlclane*  authorise  the  truateea  now  holding  tlie 
legnl  title  to  tranifer  the  beueflclaJ  iw«  to  the  Miaalooary 
Society  ;  that  RIch&rd  Grant  anU  jlnderaon  Fowler  betx^mo 
the  tru5t<?«9  to  hold  the  title  for  tbe  MlaslLtnary  8oi'lety»  thej 
to  deliver  to  lia  treaaurer  a  deelarauon  of  such  tnut,  and 
tiielr  igreenaeot  to  execute  at  any  time  mvh  powers  of  at- 
torney orofhor  papen  as  will  autliorlze  iransfers  of  title  to 
Ibe  property  or  any  part  thereof,  oo  re<^u«*t  of  the  said 
Board  of  JfaaiLgerB,  it  being  understood  that  laid  property 
la  to  tie  treed  from  all  mortgage  or  other  debta  by  the  preaent 


lioldera  of  title,  and  tlie  general  treuitry  of  Ihe  BflvtoDary 
eocletj  Is  not  to  be  cbarged  with  any  payment  for  or  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  aald  mlaaions  lu  QiUL**  The  report  aa  tbit» 
amended  was  ttien  adopted. 

Tbe  Board  adopted  tl>e  following  minute  reapeetlDv  m^ 
deatbof  Dr«  PI  Leber: 

'*  Tbla  Board  baa  beanl  wttb  deep  sorrow  of  the  dfMlli  \ 
Rev.  Leawler  w.  Pilcber,  D.D.,  of  the  North  Chtoa  Confer- 
enf«,  which  occurred  at  Peklag,  ^^oveffibe^  i4.  1893.  Dr. 
Plk'ber  was  ntipolDted  In  1870  rriim  the  Detroit  OanCerenea, 
and  at  tbe  time  of  bis  deaUt  had  completed  Iwentl^-Uiree 
years  of  faUbrul  and  fiucoeaaf  ul  service.  He  was  a 
superior  oatural  ability,  classical  ctducatlon,  and  tbo 
conaecratlon.  He  early  acquired  such  a  mastery  of 
Chinese  language  as  to  place  him  in  the  fn>bt  rank  amons' 
mlsalonartfle  at  an  aecurate  translator  and  fluent  speaker. 
His  eminent  fitness  for  tbe  position  caused  him  to  be  ctHieeo 
as  tbe  president  of  our  Peking  University,  an  Inatitutloti 
which  under  his  wIk  management  and  ItMidersblp  bas  at- 
tained a  high  character  among  ttie  Christian  educational 
iDStltutUins  of  China, 

"His  consecration  and  enthtisiasm  made  tilm  a  model 
ml&sloiutry.  Ue  fully  believed  that  the  Giiepel  of  Chnut 
would  evennially  Oferoome  all  opposing  forces  and  com- 
plHely  cHjQqiMNtiel3MMM  people,  and  be  MfuZlyoaee  Ula 
life  to  tbe  aeeompliabmeDl  of  that  end.  For  more  tiuui  a 
yearhishealihhatl  been  gmdually  giving  way  under  tbe 
bardeus  he  Has  l»earln(;,  hut  when  urged  to  return  to  hl«_ 
natlfe  land  for  rest  and  rf<-uperation  he  l»egge*l  to  t>ei 
lowed  to  reiimlQ  at  hl»  v^y^u  upon  the  ground  that  bisi 
senoe  would  increase  the  lal)ors  of  his  brethren,  all  of  i 
were  already  o¥erburdened. 

"In  his  deatb  the  Church  in  China  bos  been  bereft  el  ooe 
of  Its  most  faithfuj  and  sui^oeaaful  servants,  and  '.be  Mla- 
Blonary  Society  of  one  of  iu  ablest  and  most  devoted  f«pre- 
sentatlves.  Vie  tender  to  the  bereaved  Wife  and  children  of 
our  deceased  brother  our  sincere  sympathy^  pnaylnir  that 
tbe  God  of  all  grace  may  abundantly  oomfort  and  Iteep  theuu 

"  We  dU^ct  that  tbla  paper  shall  be  spraad  upuu  our 
records,  and  that  a  oopy  of  tbe  aame  be  forwarded  bj  tlie 
•eeretarr  to  slater  Pilcber.** 

The  citanffe  of  tbe  name  of  our  eiiucational  infttitutkm  at 
Aoyama,  Tokyo.  Japan,  to  *'Aoyama  Gakuln.*'  meaning 
"Aoyama  Insnitatlon  of  Learning."  was  appmved.  Tbe 
question  relating  to  the  tenure  of  tbe  property  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Boclety  lo  Japan,  rhferred  by  tbe  Japan  MlSHicm  to 
the  Board,  was  referred  by  tbe  Board  to  Judge  Funcher  and 
Secretary  Leonard,  with  tbe  request  that  they  report  at  tbe 
iiejct  meeting. 

Tlie  treasurer  was  HUthorLeed  to  pay  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  $5(JO.flO,  being  amount  expended  hv  that 
Society  in  the  outgoing  of  Miss  Dr.  Sherwood  Ui  Kores^  who, 
afiJKr  ijtilng  two  years  in  the  Held,  married  Dr.  W.  J.  Hall, 
one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Mic^loiutry  Society.  The 
question  of  hereafter  refunding  tbe  outgoing  expf^nses  of 
tbe  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Mldslonary  Society  who 
marry  any  of  tbe  mfssitmarles  of  tbe  Society  before  they  ha  ye 
flntabed  live  years  of  missionary  service  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Nominatioiu  and  General  Reference. 

Professor  J.  W.  H  off  nun  was  approred  as  miiwionary  to 
Africa.  tf>  tukf  chance  of  Monrovia  Seminary,  Aubjeet  to  his 
receiving  an  approviHl  medical  certificate. 

The  rep<3rtof  the  Commlltw  on  Self-supporting  Ml»aions 
on  guallDcations  of  mlnsloDarles  and  quest icms  to  be  aslted 
them  was  referred  to  the  Committee  oo  Nominatlom*  and 
General  Reference  lo  secure  uniformity. 

The  «cll' 'u  on  the  report  of  the  committee  on  tbe  ritfht  of 
the  Eimrd  to  incur  debts  not  authoflssed  by  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Crnirnltiee  was  dt  ferred  unUl  the  February  meeting 
and  made  the  order  of  the  day  immediately  pre<  <*diQg  tbe 
reports  of  the  regular  oommlttees. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  eeveral  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  missions  and  for  mlaslooarlea  laboring  in  them. 


(93) 
TIDINGS  FROM  OUR  MISSIONS. 


The  Chioede  presiding  elder  of  tlie  Hokchiang  Dis- 
trict, Poocliow  Conference,  reports :  "  Both  the  civil 
and  military  magistrates  regularly  read  the  I\ihkien 
Christian  Advocate.  At  a  recent  literary  examina- 
tion the  subject  for  thesis  was :  '  History  of  Chris- 
tianity in  China.  Will  it  be  an  impediment  to  her 
in  the  future?'  Two  Christians  sent  in  theses  which 
so  pleased  the  magistrate  that  he  required  their  pub- 
lication in  the  paper.  This  officer  has  become  very 
much  Westernized,  and  wir^hes  the  decisions  of  his 
court  published  in  the  paper.** 

Rev.  T.  E.  F.  Morton  writes  from  Harda,  India : 
^'Hundin,  to  which  a  native  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed, is  an  entirely  new  field  situated  -on  the 
banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  in  close  contiguity  with  Hoi- 
kar's  territory.  The  village  is  thirteen  miles  to  the 
west  of  Harda,  and  is  reached  by  ox  cart  in  little 
over  three  hours;  there  is  a  fair  government  road 
leading  to  it,  and  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  splendid 
field  for  work.  Following  is  the  legend  connected 
with  the  name :  It  is  said  a  wonderful  horse  of  a  blue 
color  came  from  amid  the  tombs  of  some  fakirs  in 
the  adjoining  hills,  and  went  about  the  vilUge  with 
a  handi  (an  earthen  utensil),  asking  for  khairai 
(alms);  hence  Hundia.  The  village  contains  900 
houses  and  4B4  wells.  Among  the  inhabitants  are  a 
Dumber  of  workers  in  brass  and  copper.  It  is  a 
famous  place  for  aharifa  (custard  apple).  We  were 
fortunate  in  securing  a  suitable,  centrally  located 
house  for  our  preacher,  one  of  the  best  in  this  vil- 
lage. Nearby  are  the  government  school  of  seventy 
children,  post  office,  and  police  station.  To  the 
banks  of  the  river  at  this  village,  Hindus  in  well-to-do 
circumstances,  from  long  distances,  oflen  bring  and 
burn  their  dead.  Beyond  the  so-called  sacred  Ner- 
budda  in  Holkar*s  territory  is  a  fairly  large  village 
with  several  temples. 


The  Methodist  Mission  m  Oarhwal 

BT  BISHOP  J.  M.  THOBURN,  D.D. 

In  1865,  while  absent  in  America,  I  was  appointed  a 
missionary  to  Garhwal,  but  did  not  reach  this  field 
until  the  following  year.  At  the  close  of  my  second 
year  I  was  transferred  to  Moradabad.  For  many 
years  I  luive  looked  back  to  my  two  years  spent  in 
Garhwal  with  peculiar  interest  and  with  deep  grat- 
itude to  God.  When  I  reached  the  province  there 
was  probably  not  a  Garhwali  Christian  living;  cer- 
tainly not  one  could  be  found  in  all  this  region.  Just 
before  leaving  for  Moradabad  three  men  and  ten  boys 
were  baptized,  two  men  and  one  woman  had  been 
baptized  previously,  and  altogether  we  had  a  little 
churdi,  including  probationers,  of  less  than  twenty 
persons.     Returning  after  a  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a 


century,  I  find  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
Christians  of  all  ages  in  the  province.  The  boarding 
school  which  I  commenced  in  1866  has  grown  into  a 
fiourishing  institution,  and  is  exerting  a  profound  in- 
fluence among  the  people.  More  than  a  dozen  out- 
stations  are  occupied  by  Christian  workers. 

When  I  first  reached  Garhwal  I  quickly  perceived 
that  the  people  living  in  their  little  villages  and  ham- 
lets, perched  in  inaccessible  places  among  the  moun- 
tains, could  not  be  reached  as  we  reach  the  people  of 
the  plains.  In  a  short  time  u  plan  was  formed  to 
establish  a  central  scho  1  on  the  mission  premises, 
and  buildings  were  erected  for  the  purpose.  Small 
scholarship  were  given  to  aid  parents  to  send  their 
boys  to  this  central  school  in  order  to  learn  English, 
and  in  a  few  months  about  fifty  boys  were  collected 
here.  From  the  beginning  I  let  it  be  taken  for  granted 
that  all  boys  would  attend  our  Sunday  school  and 
Sunday  preaching  services  precisely  as  they  attended 
the  school  on  week  days,  and  here  for  the  first  time 
in  India  I  saw  Christians  and  non-Christians  mingling 
together  in  Sunday  school  with  perfect  freedom. 

Returning  after  the  lapse  of  these  years  I  find  the 
school  in  operation,  but  materi  lly  changed.  Yes- 
terday morning  (September  24)  I  found  three  hun- 
dred  and  fifteen  persons  in  Sunday  school.  Of  these, 
perhaps  two  thirds  were  Christiana,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tians about  seventy-five  were  women  and  girls. 
When  I  thought  of  our  day  of  small  things  in  1866 
this  seemed  to  me  like  a  great  revolution.  It  meant 
progress  indeed.  The  plan  adopted  for  getting  the 
Hindus  to  send  in  their  boys  for  their  education  to 
the  mission  station  has  since  been  extended  to  the 
Christians,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  from  the  lower 
castes.  A  boarding  school  for  boys  and  another  for 
girls  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years,  so  that 
in  fact  wo  have  three  boarding  schools  in  connection 
with  the  one  central  institution. 

Some  months  ago  we  were  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  purchase  a  large  tea  plantation  about  two  miles 
from  the  mission  station.  This  estate  contains  over 
a  thousand  acres,  and  although  more  than  two  thirds 
of  this  land  is  covered  with  its  primitive  forest,  yet 
enoug^h,  and  more  than  enough,  land  is  under  cultiva- 
tion to  meet  our  present  necessities.  We  are  forming 
plans  for  industrial  work  of  various  kinds  on  this 
estate.  The  Christian  girls  will  be  removed,  and  the 
headquarters  of  our  woman's  work  established  on 
one  part  of  the  estate  as  soon  as  the  buildings  can 
be  erected.  Shops  will  also  be  built  for  the  use  of 
tlie  industrial  school  for  boys,  and  a  suitable  lay- 
man placed  in  charge  of  this  department  of  the 
work.  If  possible  another  layman  will  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  farming  and  fruit-growing  department, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  receive  systematic  instruction 
in  such  kinds  of  industry  as  will  be  useful  to  them. 
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A  Country  Trip  in  West  China. 


A  Oonntry  Trip  in  West  Ohina. 

BY  REV.  SPENCER  LEWIS. 

My  wife  and  I  made  it.  It  would  have  been  a 
lopsided  affair  without  her.  We  can  never  dispense 
with  women  for  work  among  women  in  these  hea- 
then fields.  Our  objective  point  was  the  village  of 
Wei  Tze  Chi,  about  eighty  miles  from  Chungking. 
We  had  made  the  journey  once  about  half  a  year  be- 
fore. Then  we  had  a  single  inquirer  there,  named 
Chang,  who  reported  several  others  who  were 
searching  the  Scriptures,  desiring  to  learn  more  of 
this  way.  Then  we  put  up  in  an  inn  and  were  ob- 
jects of  such  intense  curiosity  that  a  guard  had  to  be 
kept  to  prevent  the  bamboo  and  plaster  partitions 
being  torn  down.  This  time  w^e  were  guests  of 
Brother  Chang's  and  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
by  quite  a  little  crowd  of  inquirers.  We  were  in- 
vited out  to  more  tlian  hnlf  our  meals  during  our 
stay,  having  once  four  invitations  for  one  meal. 
Since  our  other  visit  Chang  had  been  baptized  and 
four  others,  one  of  tliem  from  another  village,  had 
been  received  on  probation. 

Besides  these  there  wore  about  a  score  who  were 
rejrular  attendants  on  the  meetings  and  professed  in- 
quirers. Several  of  these,  together  with  Brother 
Chang,  met  us  outside  of  the  village.  The  probH- 
tioner  from  the  village,  about  ten  miles  away,  had 
just  arrived,  and  remained  throughout  our  stay.  A 
widow  woman,  who  is  a  tenant  of  Chang's  and  tlie 
first  believer  among  the  women,  had  invited  her  sis- 
ter-in-law, who  lived  six  or  seven  miles  away.  She 
and  another  widow  woman  were  her  guests  during 
our  stay.  Her  room  was  the  rendezvous  for  the 
women  who  came  to  call  and  hear  the  doctrine.  We 
were  provided  with  a  little  room  six  by  ten,  damp, 
dark,  and  bad  smelling.  However,  it  was  preferable 
to  accommodations  in  an  inn. 

We  arrived  Thursday  evening  and  liad  a  meeting 
that  evening  and  on  the  morning  and  evening  of  tlie 
next  two  days.  It  rained  almost  constantly,  but 
tliat  did  not  prevent  all  inquirers  within  reach  being 
present.  One  man  came  twice  from  ten  miles  away, 
Etfid  others  from  less  distances.  All  were  provided 
with  Testaments,  and  most  of  them  their  hymn 
books,  making  melody  in  their  liearts,  we  trust,  if 
not  with  their  lips. 

Saturday  night  came  two  brethren  of  another  mis- 
sion who  had  been  visiting  country  work  one  or  two 
day's  journey  away,  bringing  two  or  three  native 
Christians  with  them.  Sunday  was  the  great  day. 
It  had  become  pretty  well  understood  in  the  village 
that  this  was  our  "worship  day,"  and  the  place  was 
crowded.  The  room  in  which  we  met  has  about 
twenty-two  feet  on  the  street  and  about  half  that  in 
depth.  Adjoining  it  at  the  back  is  another  room 
about  half  the  size.  Wo  held  meetings  at  eight, 
eleven,  four,  and  seven  o'clock.  The  small  room 
was   packed  with   women,  and  the  men   filled  the 


larger  room  and  stood  several  deep  on  the  street. 
Although  the  most  of  them  were  there  drawn  by 
mere  curiosity,  ihey  were  respectful  and  more  quiet 
than  could  have  been  expected. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  work  was 
done  at  the  meetings.  People  were  there  to  see  and 
converse  all  day  long.  I  had  a  native  preacher  to 
help  me,  but  my  wife  had  no  one  to  relieve  her. 
There  were  women  to  see  her  before  she  was  fully 
dressed  in  the  morning,  and  women  still  when  it  wa.^ 
time  to  go  to  bed.  The  work  was  a  joy,  yet  a  wea- 
riness  to  the  fieah.  One  day  we  took  breakfast  and 
dinner  at  the  houses  of  probationers,  and  spent  most 
of  the  day  talking  with  the  crowds  who  gaihered 
there.  Everywhere  we  were  treated  with  res(>ect, 
though  the  Christians  and  inquirers  do  not  escape 
-without  ridicule  and  opposition. 

On  our  previous  visit  Chang  had  burned  a  quan- 
tity of  books  which  had  been  used  by  his  father  who 
might  be  called  a  Taoist  sorcerer.  His  vocation 
was  driving  away  evil  spirits,  delivering  people  from 
hades,  etc.  Idols  and  other  paraphernalia  had  al- 
ready been  brought  down  lo  Cliungking.  This  pub- 
lic burning  of  books  in  his  own  village  brought 
down  a  small  storm  on  his  head  after  we  came  away, 
but  he  weathered  it  safely.  He  had  been  a  decent 
and  respectable  heathen,  having  a  considerable  infiu- 
ence  in  the  village,  and  a  good  number  of  his  friends 
stood  by  him. 

Since  our  return  from  this  second  trip  he  writes 
that  there  is  renewed  opposition,  and  a  public  meet- 
ing appointed  to  discuss  the  subject.  The  accusa- 
tion is  that  he  has  brought  the  foreigner  into  the 
village  to  lead  the  people  astray.  May  tlie  Lord 
grant  them  courage  and  faithfulness  I  One  sturdy 
old  soul  of  fifty-two  was  discussing  the  possible  out- 
come of  persecution.  Some  were  saying  that  before 
long  all  Christians  everywhere  were  to  be  put  to 
death.  In  an  adjoining  district  about  twenty  years 
ago  the  Catholics  were  driven  out  and  some  put  to 
death.  Said  he,  "  They  may  destroy  my  body,  but 
my  soul  will  be  saved,  and  that  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  my  body."  Surely,  the  Lord,  and  not 
man  had  taught  him.  He  has  not  much  to  lose  of 
this  world's  goods.  He  is  all  alone  in  the  world. 
He  has  a  little  business,  the  whole  stock  in  trade  of 
which  would  sell  for  about  five  dollars.  He  used  to 
be  a  very  devout  chanter  of  Buddhist  prayers,  and  ho 
is  now  a  more  devout  worshiper  of  tlie  true  Gotl. 
He  shares  a  room  with  several  others,  and,  to  obtain 
privacy,  he  has  cut  off  one  corner  with  a  piece  of 
matting,  behind  which  he  retires  to  pray  and  read 
his  Bible  on  his  knees. 

Monday  morning  we  took  a  boat  to  return,  visiting 
another  station  on  the  way.  We  would  have  been 
glad  to  remain  several  days  more  if  other  pressing 
duties  had  permitted.  We  will  send  a  native  helper 
to  visit  them  soon.  As  we  came  away  the  names  of 
twenty-three   inquirers   were   handed   to   me.     We 
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tboughl  it  not  best  to  receive  any  more  on  probation 
till  they  liad  been  tested  longer.  Perhaps  the  time 
of  testing  may  come  to  tliese  babes  in  Christ  sooner 
than  we  think.  Some  may  turn  Ixack,  but  if  only  a 
few  remain  faithful  we  hope  to  see  a  good  work 
springing  up  in  several  villages.     Pray  for  us. 


Monthly  Miflsionarj  Oonoert. 

Topics  for  1894 :  Jan..,  The  World ;  Feb.,  Cbina ;  Mar.., 
Mexico ;  Apr..,  India ;  Afay,  Malaysia ;  Jum^  Africa ; 
Jt^v,  United  States ;  AiiQ..  Italy  and  Bulgaria ;  Sept.^ 
Japan  and  Korea ;  Oct.,  Protestant  Europe ;  Nuv..,  South 
America ;  Dec,^  United  States. 

Questions  for  Fkbruart. 

What  do  the  Chinese  say  about  woman's  soul  ?  (Page  66.) 

Wbat  is  the  effect  of  buying  wives  in  China?  66. 

Are  the  Chinese  an  educated  people?  66. 

Wbat  do  the  Chinese  schoIarB  study  ?  67. 

Wbat  Chinese  customs  are  objectionable  as  inexpedi- 
ent? 66. 

Wbat  Chinese  customs  are  objectionable  as  supersti- 
Uous?  68. 

Wbat  Chinese  customs  are  objectionable  as  idolatrous?  66. 

Wbat  are  the  religions  of  China?  68. 

Wbat  does  Confucianism  deal  witb  and  teach  ?  60. 

Wbat  are  the  deities  that  the  Cbinese  worship  ?  ra 

Wbo  was  the  pioneer  of  Protestant  Missions  in  China?  71. 

When  did  be  go  to  Cbina  ?  71. 

Wbat  was  bis  nrst  great  work?  71. 

Wbo  became  bis  colleague  in  1818  ?  71. 

What  did  the  two  missionaries  prepare?  71. 

How  many  missionaries  went  to  Ubor  among  tbe  Chinese 
previous  to  1841  ?  72. 

Where  did  they  labor  and  wbat  do?  72. 

When  were  five  ports  of  China  opened  ?  73. 

What  did  the  treaty  of  1860  do  ?  74. 

How  many  Protestant  oonmiunicants  were  in  Qilna  in 
1642?  75. 

How  many  in  1880?  75. 

How  many  in  1802?  75. 

How  many  missionaries  and  native  helpers  and  pupils  in 
1H80?  75. 

Wbat  are  the  rights  of  missionaries  In  Cbina?  75. 

When  did  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  commence  mis- 
sion work  in  China  ?  76. 

How  many  missionaries  has  it  in  China?  85. 

How  many  native  preachers  and  teachers?   85. 

How  many  members  and  probationers?  85. 

How  many  Sunday  school  schohurs  ?  85. 

How  many  baptisms  in  1898  ?   85. 


Beoommended  Books. 

The  irofid*s  Parfiameitt  of  RdigUms^  edited  by  Rev.  John 
H.  Barrows,  D.D.,  and  published  by  the  Parliament  Publish- 
ing Co.,  of  Chicago,  is  tbe  only  official,  reliable,  full,  and 
authentic  report  of  tbe  Parliament  that  assembled  last  Sep- 
tember in  Chicago.  Tbe  two  volumes,  containing  230  illus- 
trations and  1,624  pages,  are  well  worth  tbe  price,  $5. 
They  contain  all  the  papers  read  at  the  Parliament  as  well 
as  some  that  were  not  read,  but  were  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion. Nowhere  else  can  be  obtained  in  such  a  condensed 
form  the  belief^  of  Mohammedan,  Parsee,  Buddhist,  Shin- 
toist,  Taoist,  Confudanist,  Brahman,  and  Christian  presented 
by  reproaentative  men  who  are  believers  of  tbe  faith  they 
present.  All  phases  of  Christianity  and  philosophy  are  also 
friven.  We  believe  there  is  here  much  of  error,  but  we  also 
believe  in  tbe  power  of  tbe  truth,  and  the  claims  of 
Protestant  Christianity  are  ably  presented.  The  books  are 
worthy  of  careful  study.   They  will  show  the  necessity  of 


sending  to  heathen  lands  some  of  our  ablest  men  as  mission- 
aries, wbo  shall  be  able  to  prove  the  sophistry  of  tbe  argu- 
ments that  are  used  to  defend  tbe  religions  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  sent.  These  books  are  sold  only  by  subscription, 
and  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  can  obtain  them  of 
J.  A.  Hill  &  Co.,  44  East  14th  Street,  New  York.  Others 
Should  apply  to  the  Parliament  PnbUsbing  Co.,  90  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  for  names  of  agents  or  terms  to  agents. 

Fartign  MUmUmt  After  a  Century  is  the  title  of  a  book 
reoeotly  published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 
It  comprises  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  tbe  sprintr  of 
1898  before  the  faculty  and  studenu  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  by  Bev.  James  8  Dennis,  D.D.,  of  the  Amertcao 
Presbyterian  Mission  at  Beyroot,  Syria.  These  leaures  are 
six  in  number :  The  Present  Day  Message  of  Foreign  Missions 
to  the  Church,  Tbe  Present  Day  Meaning  of  tbe  Macedonian 
vision,  Tbe  Present  Day  Conflicts  of  tbe  Foreign  Field,  Tbe 
Present  Day  Problems  of  Theory  and  Method  in  Missions, 
The  Present  Day  Controversies  of  Christianity  with  Opposing 
Religions,  The  Present  Day  Summary  of  Success.  Its 
thoughts  and  facts  will  be  valuable  to  every  student  of  mis- 
sions, and  tbe  reader  will  feel  that  the  author  has  an  aston- 
ishing grasp  of  his  subject.  He  believes  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  tbe  Gospel  leaven  throughout  the  heathen  world  is  an 
important  element  of  success,  and  he  calls  attention  to  the 
staniing  rapidity  with  which  changes  are  taking  place  in 
heathen  lands,  and  tbe  astonishing  percentage  of  growth  in 
missionary  progress.  Tbe  heathen  world  is  waiting  for  the 
Christian  Church.  Where  is  tbe  money  ?  Where  are  the 
men? 

Thf  Hand  Book  of  Methodist  Missions,  by  Rev.  I.  G. 
John,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  tbe  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  Is  a  condensed  history  of  the 
missions  of  the  English  Methodists,  Canadian  Methodists, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Methodivt  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  Protestant  Methodists,  and  African  Methodists.  The 
largest  portion  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  .the  missions  of  tbe 
Southern  Metbodist  Church .  It  is  a  most  excellent  compen- 
dium, and  will  be  very  helpful  to  all  who  wish  to  have 
brought  together  in  one  book  tbe  salient  points  in  tbe  history 
of  Methodist  missions.  It  is  a  book  of  600  pages,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  tbe  Publishing  House  of  tbe  Metbodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Price,  flUM.  It  is  for 
sale  by  Hunt  A  Eaton. 

Prince  Siddarih€^  the  Japanese  Buddha,  by  Bev.  John 
L.  Atkinson,  missionary  in  Japan,  is  published  by  tbe  Con- 
gregational Publishing  Society  of  Boston.  Price,  $1.25.  It 
contains  the  substance  of  a  Japanese  book  published  over 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  believed  by  many  millions  as 
giving  the  facts  of  tbe  sacred  life  which  they  very  highly 
revere.  It  also  contains  comments  on  tbe  life  by  the  author 
and  other  information  eoncemlog  Japanese  Buddhism, 
which  increase  its  value  to  all  who  seek  an  acquaintance 
with  this  form  of  religion. 

Talks  on  the  Veranda  in  a  Far  Awav  Land,  by  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Tracy,  missionary  in  Turkey,  is  a  poor  title  to  a 
good  book  which  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  many  phases 
of  mission  work  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Here  are  many  incidents 
recorded  that  are  interesting  and  instructive,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  book  for  a  missionary  library  in  a  Sunday  acbool  or 
Mission  Band.  It  is  published  by  the  Congregational  Pub- 
lishing Society  of  Boston.    Price,  $1J25. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  Issued  a  neat  and  excellent  **  Historical 
Calendar.'*  Price,  85  cents.  Itcan  be  ordered  from  Miss  P.  J. 
Walden,  96  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

China  and  Its  People  is  a  new  book  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Withrow 
and  published  by  Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto,  Canada.  Price,  $1. 
It  is  a  careful  compilation  of  facts  respecting  the  country 
and  people  of  China,  and  also  a  brief  history  of  Protestant 
Missions  in  China  with  their  present  condition,  statistics, 
and  outlook.    It  will  be  an  excellent  book  for  reference. 
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i1««sf7  Sofletjr  of  the  Mffthodlst 

Ept*«'Opai  Church. 


■  ■■'TtLd, 

.  J.  baume  iifid  w.  (Kocklunl,  111.), 
.  Krn#«fit  A-  Hell,  J&baJ|mr. 

vv..  ikjbl. 
i]il  w,,  Pooti«« 


Ill  bad. 


.  S.  B.  DeiiM.  M,D..  and  w,,  BArelUr. 
.  C.  E.  D«Uunater  i Boston.  Maas.). 
,  J.  O.  DenaltMt  and  w.,  N&rslospitr* 
.  c  W.  D«  SfHiza  and  w.,  AJoiere. 
.  CharlM  O.  ElMun  and  w^TKampti. 
.  D.  O.  EmsbcirKfir  arnl  w  „  Gultoarfa. 
.  r.W»  Foot*  ami  •  r>X.YO» 

,  Daniel  O.  Fox  :i  ,i, 

.  K,  F.  Fr«fl"M^»i.i'  .  O.l. 

rabad. 

lll.O.K 
iijTwa. 

Kolar. 


por«. 

Bc¥,  H.  Jackson  and  w,.  Maxalarpur. 
R«T>  L.  H.  Jaoii«y  &iid  w,  (Orctfoii  City, 

OreJ 
Her,  T.  8.  Johnaoa*  M.  D.,  and  w.,  Jabal. 


.lia. 


pur, 
;  Wm.  L.  Klti«  ar 
',  8ttinu«l  Kuuwti 
'.  AQ^fiuiKuilmiii 
.  James  C.  Lawttut^  > 
,  A.  T,  Loojuud  iMadlapu,  N\  J,K 
',  Jjinies  Lyoa  and  w.,  Plisansau. 
,  J.  T.  MclfatiOQ  aud  w.«  Uwarahat. 
.  Nells  MadM»n.  Pakor. 
\  H.  MaiLBelU  D.D.«  and  w.,  Masioorle. 
.  Wm.  A.  Maaicll  (inrt  w.,  Lucknow. 
Jaa,  P.  MflikanT        t.    .    - 

\  (JavldO,  Monn 
Tho*,  K.  F.  Mor-.  ._.:..  l     la, 

P4*H!iki  uijii  vv.,  litti-tiiUy. 
i^'wsoin  and  w.,Cawnpore. 
-ixirno  and  w.,  Muwoorte. 
ivtjrtD,D.,nml  w.,LuclLnow, 
I  arks  and  w..  Bombay. 
nier  and  w.,  PhHlera. 

.    .jilHt^b  nr.ii  \v     TiLTma. 
.  \XA  A.  Itirhft^J-  '        r»r. 

.  Wm.  E.  Robblti  ripurl. 

.  J.  T.  llftln?rt*«>i-  nunnH. 

\  John  K.  HobUiAon  jimi  w.,  Morobay, 
.  ^,  W^  KobloaOb  And  v^..  Lucknovr. 
.  N.  L.  Hockey  and  w.,Shah5ehaiiipur. 
.  A.  W.  RudlalU,  D.D.,  Miwlrsj, 
.  <»,  J.  ScblHlinj  and  w.,  fiane^oon. 
►.  J.  K.  Scoit.  Ph.  D„  and  w„  Mntirn. 
'.  T.  J.  Scott,  D.D,,  and  w.,  BareLUy. 
,  F.  E.  N.  Shaw  and  w.,  Karachi. 
%  J.  Bmlth  and  w.,  lianeooa,  BonnaK 
.  R.  Borby.  Rlcbmond  Toivii,  Banga- 
lore. 
.  Wm,  \\,  Stephen*.  Bombay* 
'.  0*0.  I.  Stone  aud  w,,  QueitA. 
'.  Homn  r  '^t nut?- and  w,,  Xnlnl  TaU 
'.  D.  [  >^Tid  w,.  NalnJ  Ta]» 

\  J  A  r  ^^•^»  and  w  .^  HI  jnoiir* 

\  If  li  I  ,  I  e  and  vr    A^ra. 

\  A.  s.  i.  , ,.,  ,,.,ii  4uid  w.»  khandwa. 
\  Charles  B.  Ward  and  w„  \>ilanda« 
■.  Frank  W.  Warn«»  and  w„  Calcotta. 
',  J,  W,  Wanirh,  DJX,  and  w.,  UnUI- 

wanee.  Kumaun. 
'.  John  D.  Webb  and  w.,  Rurkl, 
\  J.  N,  Wort  and  w„  Vepery,  Madras. 
\  Pvaohy  T.  Wilson,  ITll.  and  w. 
(Sranston.  lU). 
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Malaysia  <SCnauS«taement«). 
R«r.  Beni.  H.  Baldimton  (North  WUU 
F'rlne*  Rdward  Is..  Can.K 
1  w-atker  and  w*»  P«nanir« 
Kv'Iso  and  w^  Sfneaport;. 
enscttfMidt'on,  N,X>. 
Js'^apore* 


Ri'v,  jj.  I.,  h,  Lntnini,' 

K«T.  p.  Danes  Moot 

B4iv,  R.  W,  Mun^n  r>  ^tiore. 

Rev,  Georsw  P.  PyketL ,        ...... . 

Rev.  W,  G.  Shcllabear  au J  u  ^  £:iin4sapore* 
B<jv.  William  H,  D.  Urch,  Singapore. 
B«v.  B.  F.  Weal,  M.D.,  and  w.  (Cr»w- 
foi-daT)U«,  Ind.). 

COIXA. 

Rev,  J.  J.  Banbniy  and  w.,  Kinkiaai. 
K«v.  LaClede  Barrow  and  w«,  TlenUun. 
R«iv.  R.  C.  B€<«bc,  M.D..  and  w.,  Nanklac. 
Rev,  W,  N.  Brewster  and  w.,  Foocbow. 
Rev.  F.  Brown  and  » .  dn  England K 
R«v.  H.  OUn  Cady  nkllddlebury,  V^t.K 
H.  L.  Canrlgbt,   M.D..  and  vr.,Cbentti, 
W.  H,  Curtlss,  M.D.,  and  w.^  Pektns. 
Ruv,  tl,  R,  Dav'tt  and  w.,  Tientsin. 
Rev.  J.  C,  PergaiKm  and  w..  Kanklng:. 
Rev.  F.  D.OatT^<*«- 11  ■— i  "'..Peking. 
J.  J.  Gregory,  >'  FoocJuiw. 

Rev,  J.  F:  Hay  J  raking. 

Rev.  r  T.  IT.y 


I 'eking. 


R*  .i-nifhal. 

Rui, ,  .^..^..^ ;. .  ,.  .=x. ,  (vluklang. 

Rev.  Jaiiitm  Jaifkiiuix  aud  w.,  KlakUuig, 

E.  R,  JelllBon.  M,0..  and  w^  Nanking. 

Rev,  C,  F.  Kupfer  and  w.,  ChlnkJaag. 

Rev.  W,  H.  Lacy  and  w.,  Foonhow, 

Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  and  w.,  Chungking. 

Rev.  ITS.  LUtle  and  w^KInkJang. 

Rev,  W.  C.  Longden  ana  w,,  Wnho. 

Rev.  H,  H.  Lowry,  Vi.Xi.,  and  w..  Peking, 

Rev,  W.  E.  Manly  and  w.,  Chungking. 

J.  H.  McCartney.  M.D.,  and  w.,  Chung- 
king. 

Rev.  R.  L.  MoNabb  and  m^  Foocbow. 

Rev.  O.  S.  Miner  st^  w..  Foocbow. 

Rev,  Q.  A.  Myers  and  w.,  Chungking. 

Rev,  n.  W,  Nichols  and  w..  Nanking. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Peat  and  w.,  Chentuu 

Rev.  N.J.  Plumb.  Foochow, 

Mrs.  N,  J.  PlurablDeUware,  O,). 

Rev.  J,  H,  Pyke.  Tientsin. 

Mrs,  J.  H,  Pyke  (Delaware,  0,)« 

J.  F,  Scott,  M.D,.  Tientsin. 

Rev.  Nathan  Sites,  D.D.,  Foocbow. 

Mrs.  Nathan  Sites  (Waahington«  D.C.). 

Rev.  S.  A.  s.iiftr.  irentrallA.  Mo.). 

Rev,  GtjKH  u  and  w..  Foochow. 

Jiov.  Les  lid  w.,  Nanking. 

Rev,  O.  ;  L»..  and  w,.  Wuhn. 

Rev,  M.  L.  1  M  L,  i>,  I  *.  and  w.,  Peking, 

Rev.  G.  W,  Verity  and  w.,  Tientsin. 

Rev,  \V,  F.  Walker.  1>.D..  and  w.  (Green- 
castle,  Ind.). 

Rev.  John  W  alley  and  w.  (In  England). 

Rev,  M,  C,  Wilcox  and  w..  Foochow. 

Rev.  J.  Il.Worley,  Ph.D  .  A  w  ,  Foochow. 

Rev,  A.  C.Wright  an  1  '      ' 

Miss  Sarah  M  Bmw< 

Miss  Martha  L  Castr  w. 

Miss  Clara  J,  CoIUcj  ,  \ 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  CONDITION  OF  MEXICO. 

BY  SAMUEL   P.   CBAVER,  D.D. 

I  ANY   Christian  people  question  the  propriety  or  the  necessity  of    sending 
missionaries  to  Roman  Catholic  countries.    Believing,  as  they  do,  that  Roman 
(Catholicism  is  a  legitimate  part  of  Christianity,  they  suppose  that  any  peo- 
ple fully  under  the  influence  and  control  of  that  religion  must,  of  course, 
possess  the  Gospel  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  require  evangelistic  labor. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  give  a  glimpse  at  the  real  condition  of  the  Mex- 
icans ill  their  religious  and  moral  life,  in  order  to  furnish  the  readers  of  this  journal 
an  opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves  concerning  the  need  of  missionary  eflFort  in  the 
land  of  the  Aztecs. 

For  three  and  a  half  centuries  the  Mexicans  were  wholly  subject  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  all  that  they  are  is  more  fully  the  result  of  that  religion  than  of 
any  other  single  factor.  No  people  has  been  more  thoroughly  subject  to  the  teachings 
and  will  of  the  priests  than  the  Mexicans,  and  none  furnish  a  better  example  of  \rhat 
Rome  can  do  for  a  nation  that  accepts  her  doctrines  and  practices. 

If  Protestant  civilization  is  to  be  judged  according  to  its  fruits  as  seen  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  Protestants,  then  Roman 
Catholicism  must  be  judged  by  its  fruitage  in  Mexico,  where  the  whole  population  was 
subject  to  that  religion  for  more  than  three  hundred  years. 

I.  The  Characteristics  op  Their  Reugion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Mexico  is  thoroughly  idolatrous,  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  the  people  worship  the  saints  in  heaven,  though  Protestants  would  regard 
this  as  idolatry,  but  that  they  render  divine  worship  to  material  idols.  No  heathen 
prays  more  truly  to  his  stone  or  bronze  divinity  than  does  the  Mexican  to  his  wooden 
or  paper  figure  of  a  saint.  The  average  Roman  Catholic  of  Mexico  does  not  look  or 
think  beyond  the  material  image  to  the  saint  it  is  supposed  to  represent,  nor  to  God,  to 
whom,  theoretically y  the  saint  in  heaven  is  supposed  to  present  the  prayer  of  the  sup- 
plicant. The  prayer  is  addressed  to  the  image  itself.  In  proof  of  this  I  present  the 
following  facts  : 

1.  The  people  make  a  great  distinction  between  different  images  of  the  same  saint. 
All  the  ditFerent  virgins,  such  as  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  the  Virgin  of  Lourdes,  tlie 
Virgin  of  Sorrows,  the  Virgin  of  Remedies,  etc.,  are  supposed  to  be  the  Virgin 
!Mary,  who  certainly  is  not  many,  but  one  single  saint.  Yet  some  of  these  representa- 
tions of  her  are  believed  to  be  much  more  potent  than  others.  Still  more,  some  special 
images  of  any  one  of  these  different  "advocations"  are  regarded  as  far  greater  miracle- 
workers  than  other  images  of  the  same  kind.  Historically  some  of  these  images  have 
been  arrayed  against  each  other  in  battle,  as  was  the  case  when,  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  was  the  protectress  and  patron  saint  of  the  Mex- 
icans, and  the  Virgin  of  Remedies  performed  the  same  office  for  the  Spaniards,  each 
leading  her  respective  army  upon  the  field  of  battle  until  final  victory  perched  upon 
the  banner  of  the  Guadalupan  Virgin. 

2.  The  worshipers  themselves  confess  that  they  adore  the  image,  often  believing 
that  the  wooden  statue  is  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  they  can  see  it  smile  or  frown 
upon  tliem  in  their  prayers.  The  almost  uniform  testimony  of  those  who  have  been 
converted  to  Protestantism — and  they  are  thousands — is  that  they  never  thought  be- 
yond the  visible  object. 
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3.  The  priests  also  recognize  and  confess  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  wor- 
shipers of  the  material  images.  A  few  years  since  the  Bishop  of  Queretaro  published 
a  pastoral  letter  in  which  he  endeavored  to  pei*suade  the  faithful  of  that  city  to  trans- 
fer their  chief  adoration  from  the  Vtrgen  del  Piieblito  (a  little  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  supposed  to  have  appeared  on  a  hill  near  Queretaro)  to  the  Virgen  de  Guadalupe, 
which  is  another  image  of  the  same  Mary,  supposed  to  have  been  miraculously  painted 
on  the  tilmay  or  blanket  of  a  poor  Indian,  near  Mexico  city.  There  is  no  question 
whatever  as  to  the  fact  of  the  crude  idolatry  of  the  masses  and  the  retined  idolatry  of 
the  higher  classes  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Mexico,  as,  in  addition  to  the  image  worship 
of  the  former,  all  of  them  give  divine  worship  to  the  consecrated  wa/er,  believing  it  to 
be  the  very  God  of  heaven. 

Again,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Mexico  is  antichristian.  Let  it  not  be  un- 
derstood that  Christ  is  not  recognized  in  that  religion.  He  is  nominally  held  up  as  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  all  the  more  important  scenes  in  his  life  are  presented  to 
the  people  in  pantomime  during  the  course  of  the  year.  Especially  are  the  principal 
events  connected  with  his  birth  and  death  reenacted  in  a  literal  way  before  the  people, 
so  that  without  the  Bible  they  come  to  know  the  leading  facts  about  Christ's  life.  But 
he  is  not  presented  to  them  as  their  Saviour.  His  work  was  only  partial,  and  Mary, 
the  saints,  and  the  priests  are  so  presented  as  to  really  eclipse  Christ.  At  most,  the 
sufferings  of  the  Saviour  only  expiated  a  j)art  of  the  penalty  for  sin,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  pertains  to  the  priest,  while  for  the  rest  the  sinner  himself  must  atone 
by  his  own  merits.  This  atonement  he  may  make  by  means  of  the  multifarious  pen- 
ances and  "  holy  exercises  "  that  are  prescribed  by  the  spiritual  physician,  the  father 
confessor,  or  in  default  of  these  he  must  suffer  the  material  flames  of  purgatory  for 
an  indefinite  period.  The  zeal  with  which  extremely  cruel  penances  are  executed,  such 
as  walking  upon  the  bare  knees  over  stony  pavements,  or  severe  self-flagellation  upon 
the  naked  body  with  iron  or  wire-wrapped  scourges,  proves  the  sincerity  of  the  faith 
and  the  earnest  desire  for  salvation  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  Romanist.  The  persist- 
ence of  many  of  these  devoted  ones  in  the  practice  of  known  and  scandalous  sins 
shows  how  utterly  useless  is  the  system  of  penances  even  as  a  temporal  expedient. 
Nevertheless,  it  stands  as  a  witness  that  the  religion  which  inculcates  it  is  antichristian, 
since  it  makes  the  sinner  his  own  Saviour  through  personal  suffering. 

The  thought  of  untold  suflFering  in  purgatory  is  distasteful  to  the  average  man, 
though  the  majority  of  people  are  disposed  to  take  chances  there  rather  than  endure 
the  severe  penances  of  the  present  life.  To  accommodate  all  her  dear  children  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  invented  a  way  of  escape  from  purgatory  by  means  of 
indulgences.  These  are  not  direct  permits  to  sin,  but  are  a  species  of  rebate  from  the 
time  that  one  must  stay  in  purgatorial  fires.  These  indulgences  may  be  gained  in  a 
multitude  of  ways  by  the  faithful,  and  may  be  applied  not  only  to  their  own  account, 
but  also  that  of  others  already  suffering  in  that  purifying  furnace.  But  here,  again, 
human  merit  is  the  final  ground  of  salvation,  and  not  Christ. 

Once  again,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Mexico  exalts  (he  priest  above  God, 
The  whole  genius  of  that  religion  tends  to  the  exaltation  of  the  human  instead  of  the 
divine.  This  begins  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  works,  manifests  itself  in  saint 
worship,  which  culminates  in  the  supremacy  of  Mary  over  all  saints  and  angels,  and 
has  for  its  goal  the  elevation  of  the  priest  to  an  importance  unequaled  in  the  universe. 
The  standard  works  of  Liguori,  approved  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church,  de- 
clare that  the  priest  is  not  only  superior  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  that  while  she  brought 
forth  Christ  but  once,  the  priest,  in  the  Eucharist,  brings  him  forth  many  times;  but 
that  he  is  superior  to  God  himself,  inasmuch  as  in  this  same  Eucharist  ^'  be  creates 
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God,"  and  God  becomes  subject  to  the  priest's  will.  This  is  not  theory  only,  but  is 
so  taught  practically  that  the  multitudes  stand  in  awe  of  the  padrecito  a  hundredfold 
more  than  they  do  of  God.  Indeed,  he  so  stands  in  the  place  of  God  that  with  the 
'^  faithful "  it  matters  not  what  God  may  say  if  they  have  the  absolution  of  the  priest, 
even  when  they  know  that  priest  to  be  a  vile  criminal.  The  priest  is  the  necessary 
administrator  of  the  sacraments,  and  these  work  by  their  own  power  irrespective  of  the 
character  of  the  administrator,  so  that  every  man's  salvation  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  since  no  one  can  be  saved  without  the  sacraments,  according  to  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine. 

The  mass  of  superstitious  beliefs  and  practices  growing  out  of  the  foregoing  char- 
acteristics of  Mexican  Romanism  could  not  be  told  in  volumes. 

II.  The  Moral  Condition  op  Mexico. 

"  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,"  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  relatively  small  im- 
portance to  us  what  were  the  outward  aspects  of  a  religious  system  if  it  produced  the 
essential  fruits  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  a  religion  without  morality  certainly  can 
have  no  uplifting  power.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Mexico  is  thoroughly  divorced 
from  morality,  and  the  results  are  not  difficult  to  find. 

The  character  of  the  religions  teachers  of  any  people  is  a  fair  index  to  the  general 
moral  condition  of  the  masses  who  receive  their  instructions.  The  priesthoood  of  Mex- 
ico has  a  few  names  that  are  untarnished  in  their  reputation  for  virtue,  but  in  the  vast 
majority  there  is  not  as  great  an  "  odor  of  sanctity,"  outside  of  the  pulpit,  as  woald 
befit  the  ministers  of  Christ.  Many  are  so  notoriously  drunken,  profane,  and  lecher- 
ous that  they  are  a  positive  scandal  to  a  society  that  is  itself  thoroughly  honeycombed 
by  vice  and  impurity.  These  men  are  never  expelled  from  the  ministry  for  their  out- 
rageous lives,  but  are  simply  changed  from  one  parish  to  another  when  their  vices  or 
crimes  become  unbearable.  Their  mistresses  do  not  lose  caste  in  society,  but  for  ooe 
of  them  to  marry  a  priest  converted  to  Protestantism  is  an  abomination  !  The  proverb 
of  "like  priest  like  people  "  is  amply  verified  in  the  moral  corruption  of  Mexican  society. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  exalts  marriage  to  the  rank  of  a  sacrament,  but  the  priests 
demand  such  exorbitant  fees  for  the  celebration  of  the  rite,  that  comparatively  few  can 
secure  the  money  required.  The  result  is  that  probably  less  than  one  half  of  those 
who  live  in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  are  married  by  any  form  whatever.  Since 
1858  the  government  has  maintained  the  law  of  civil  marriage,  and  this  is  the  only  legal 
marriage.  But  the  clergy  have  steadily  and  persistently  opposed  it  as  worse  than  do 
marriage,  so  that  in  reality  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  people  at  present  are 
legally  united  in  wedlock.  Besides  this,  the  practice  of  polygamy  without  legal  forms, 
or  what  is  the  same,  concubinage,  is  almost  universal  among  the  middle  and  upper 
classes. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  religion  which  relies  upon  fraud  and  deception  for  its  con- 
quest of  a  people  should  undermine  the  principle  of  truthfulness  in  its  devotees.  So 
well-nigh  universal  is  the  practice  of  lying  that  one  is  tempted  to  quote  the  psalmist's 
words  about  all  men  being  liars,  without  using  the  modifying  clause  concerning 
"  haste." 

Thieving  and  robbery  have  taken  a  fast  hold  upon  the  people  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  loath  to  trust  each  other,  and  only  the  active  energy  of  the  government 
in  shooting  down  highwaymen  by  hundreds  has  made  travel  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try comparatively  safe  in  recent  years. 

The  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  another  of  the  phases  of  the  immorality  of 
the  people.     Many  kinds  of  manual  labor  cease  on  that  day,  at  least  in  part,  but  it  be- 
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comes  for  that  reason  the  most  profaned  of  all  the  week.  It  is  the  great  day  for  mar- 
keting, trading,  paying  and  collecting  bills,  drunkenness,  theater  and  circus-going, 
cockfights,  and  bullfights.  As  a  general  rule  more  crimed  are  committed  on  Sunday 
than  in  all  the  week  besides,  except  when  there  is  some  great  religious  feast  day  during 
the  week. 

Overall  these  forms  of  corruption  and  vice  the  Church  exercises  little  or  no  restrict- 
ive influence ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  scarcely  any  form  of  evil  that  has  not  its  patron 
saint  or  that  is  not  committed  under  the  patronage  of  religion.  Surely,  with  such  a 
result  of  centuries  of  supreme  devotion  to  the  Roman  religion,  there  is  an  urgent  call 
to  give  the  Mexican  nation  a  chance  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
The  doors  are  wide  open,  and  the  people  are  anxiously  saying,  "  Come  over  and  help  us." 

Puehla, 
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WORK  IN  MEXICO. 

BY   SAMUEL   P.    CBAVEB,    D.D. 

IN  a  former  article  I  have  tried  to  give  an  idea  of  the  real  religious  and  moral 
condition  of  the  Mexican  people,  so  as  to  show  their  need  of  missionary 
effort.  Were  there  space  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  set  forth  in  this 
article  the  marvelous  way  in  which  that  people,  held  for  centuries  in  the 
viselike  grip  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  rose  up  in  the  majesty  of  outraged  manhood 
and  broke  loose  from  the  civil  yoke  of  Rome,  and,  on  the  ruins  of  a  shattered  and  de- 
spoiled ecclesiasticism,  established  religious  toleration,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  equal 
rights  for  all.  The  story  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  captivating  in  the  annals  of 
modern  history,  and  is  charmingly  related,  in  its  general  outline,  in  Dr.  William  But- 
ler's recent  work,  entitled  Mexico  in  Transition, 

For  the  present  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  overreaching  tyranny  of  the  Romish 
priesthood,  united  to  the  fact  of  their  constant  hostility  to  liberal  and  republican  in- 
stitutions, finally  spurred  the  party  of  progress  to  such  desperate  earnestness  that  they 
were  enabled  to  seize  the  reins  of  government,  disfranchise  the  priesthood,  confiscate 
the  Church  property,  abolish  religious  communities,  banish  from  the  country  all  Jesuits, 
monks,  and  nuns,  and  publish  to  the  world  a  constitution  and  laws  of  reform  that  chal- 
lenge unstinted  admiration.  Those  who  wrought  all  these  unprecedented  acts  were 
themselves  sons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  born  within  her  fold,  baptized  at  her 
altars,  and  trained  by  her  teachers.  After  they  had  thus  broken  the  terrible  spell  that 
had  held  their  people  enthralled  for  centuries  these  men  realized  that  the  nation  needed 
religious  belief.  No  people  can  long  maintain  a  state  of  religious  negation.  To  meet 
this  impei-ious  demand  the  Liberal  party  of  Mexico  established  the  Reform  Laws,  which 
grant  complete  religious  liberty  and  equal  protection  to  all  forms  of  worship  which  do 
not  attack  public  morals.  The  world  was  invited  to  give  them  the  best  it  had  of  reli- 
gious faith  and  practice. 

Responding  to  this  Macedonian  cry,  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  United  States 
have  entered  Mexico,  and  for  over  twenty  years  have  been  battling  against  the  super- 
stition, ignorance,  and  vice  engendered  and  fostered  by  Romanism. 

The  field  is  a  difficult  one.  While  the  laws  of  the  land  guarantee  religious  freedom, 
and  the  higher  authorities  of  the  State,  as  well  as  of  the  nation,  are  generally  disposed 
to  grant  the  protection  of  the  law,  the  people,  in  their  vast  majority,  are  intolerant  and 
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bigoted.  Urged  on  by  a  corrupt  and  vicious  priesthood  this  intolerance  becomes  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  cause  of  truth.  It  often  takes  the  form  of  open 
violence,  and  life  and  property  are  endangered.  More  frequently  and  constantly  the 
implacable  opposition  of  the  fanatical  population  takes  the  form  of  complete  ostracism 
and  boycott.  Those  who  accept  Protestantism  are  very  generally  cut  off  from  the 
means  of  supplying  their  needs,  and  their  neighbors,  incited  by  the  priests,  make  a  sys- 
tematic efiPort  to  reduce  them  to  submission  to  the  old  faith  by  means  of  starvation. 
This  results  in  very  many  cases  in  a  removal  to  some  other  place.  Oftentimes  the 
convert  is  thus  lost  to  the  cause,  but  frequently  he  becomes  the  forerunner  of  the 
preacher,  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  evangelical  truth  in  places  that 
have  never  known  it  before.  Like  the  disciples  of  old  who,  when  scattered  by  persecu- 
tion, "  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word,"  many  of  those  who  are  driven  from  their 
homes  because  of  their  religious  belief  carry  the  seed  into  new  ground  and  become  the 
nuclei  of  new  congregations.  Seme,  it  is  t<ad  to  say,  when  ostracized  and  persecuted, 
hide  their  light  under  a  bushel  and  abstain  from  any  public  manifestation  of  evangelical 
belief.     Very  few  ever  return  to  the  fold  of  Rome. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  work  is  encountered  in  the  exceeding  lax  morality  of  the 
people.  A  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  accept  the  Gospel  are  found  to  be  living 
in  illicit  domestic  relations.  The  laws  of  Mexico  grant  no  permission  for  the  remar- 
riage of  a  divorced  person  while  the  other  party  lives.  This  fact,  added  to  that  men- 
tioned in  the  former  article  of  the  great  lack  of  any  form  of  marriage  because  of  price 
and  the  general  prevalence  of  concubinage,  presents  an  unending  series  of  complications 
in  domestic  relations  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  brought  in  daily 
contact  with  them.  It  is  often  boastingly  said  that  there  are  very  few  divorces  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  It  is  true,  but  ^^more's  the  pity."  Uncongenial  marriages 
are  not  broken  up  by  divorce,  but  the  ])arties  contract  other  relations  just  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  a  marriage  bond.  As  a  result  of  this  it  very  often  happens  that 
a  man  is  converted  and  wants  to  join  the  church  and  lead  a  new  life,  but  he  has  two, 
three,  or  more  families  dependent  upon  him,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  if  at  all, 
can  he  legalize  his  relations  with  any  one  of  the  mothers.  Very  frequently  such  people 
give  up  in  despair  and  say,  "I  cannot  be  a  Christian,  but  my  children  will  be." 

The  general  disregard  of  the  Sabbath  puts  another  great  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
the  Gospel,  since  many  of  those  who  would  obey  God's  law  cannot  do  it  without  sacri- 
ficing every  apparent  means  of  support.  If  they  are  workmen  they  must  at  least  spend 
most  of  Sunday  forenoon  waiting  for  their  pay  and  securing  work  for  the  following 
week.  Then  comes  the  time  to  pay  bills  and  purchase  supplies.  This  state  of  affairs 
makes  it  difficult  for  people  to  attend  church  on  Sunday  morning,  to  say  nothing  of 
living  in  obedience  to  God's  law. 

Religious  indifference  and  skepticism  constitute  another  great  barrier  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Gospel.  Though  born  and  baptized  in  the  Roman  Church,  the  greater 
part  of  the  educated  people  of  Mexico  are  unbelievers.  The  corruptions,  errors,  and 
su]>erstitions  of  Romanism  have  become  so  manifest  to  them  that  they  cannot  believe 
in  that  religious  system.  Accustomed  as  they  are  to  regard  the  Roman  Catholic  as 
the  only  true  religion,  when  once  undeceived  concerning  its  errors  they  naturally  lose 
faith  in  all  religions,  or  at  least  become  indifferent.  Perhaps  none  of  all  the  obstacles 
named  is  as  great  as  this,  for  it  is  founded  generally  on  an  intellectual  pride  which 
renders  its  possessor  almost  impenetrable  by  the  shafts  of  conviction. 

A  more  difficult  field  than  Mexico  is  hard  to  find,  owing  to  the  foregoing  and  other 
numerous  causes.  Yet  the  results  of  twenty-five  years  of  Protestant  effort  are  not  al- 
together unsatisfactory.     The  field  is  cultivated  by  the  following  churches  :  the  Con- 
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gregational  in  the  States  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Sinaloa,  and  Jalisco  ;  the  Baptist  in 
Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuilo,  Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Aguas  Calientes,  Jalisco,  Guanajuato, 
Mexico,  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Fedei-al  District ;  the  Episcopal  in  the  Federal 
District,  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  and  Morelos ;  the  Friends  in  Tamauiipas  and  Nuevo  Leon  ; 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  in  Guanajuato,  Queretaro,  Mexico,  Hidalgo,  Tlaxcala,  Puebla, 
Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  and  the  Federal  District  ;  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  in  Chi- 
huahua, Durango,  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Aguas  Calientes,  Jalisco, 
Mexico,  Morelos,  Michoacan,  Colima,  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Federal  District ; 
the  Presbyterian  in  Zacatecas,  Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Michoacan, 
Guerrero,  Mexico,  Chiapas,  Yucatan,  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Federal  District  ;  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  in  Aguas  Calientes  and  Guanajuato ;  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
in  Tamauiipas;  and  the  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  in  Tamauiipas.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  nearly  every  Stale  is  occupied  by  some  evangelical  society,  and  some  by 
several.  The  work  done  by  these  various  bodies  consists  :  1.  In  the  establishment  of 
congregations,  where  the  Gospel  is  regularly  preached  to  a  total  of  about  25,000  be- 
lievers. 2.  In  the  formation  of  schools  of  various  grades,  where  many  thousands  of 
children  and  youth  are  receiving  a  Christian  education.  The  Congregational,  Presby- 
terian, and  two  Methodist  Churches  all  sustain  theological  and  normal  schools  for  the 
training  of  workers  in  their  respective  fields.  3.  In  the  production  and  distribution  of 
an  evangelical  literature  in  the  Spanish  language.  Several  of  the  Churches  sustain  pub- 
lishing houses  and  have  their  official  organs.  The  oldest  of  these  is  JEl  Ahogado  Oris- 
tiano  llustrado  (The  Illustrated  Christian  Advocate),  founded  by  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sion in  1876.  It  is  an  eight-page,  handsomely  illustrated  paper,  nearly  the  size  of  the 
New  York  Christian  Advocate,  Jbl  Faro  (The  Lightliouse),  organ  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  El  Evangelista  (The  Evangelist),  of  the  Southern  Methodists,  are  similar 
in  size  and  style  to  the  Ahogado,  El  Ramo  de  Olivo  (The  Olive  Branch),  of  the  Friends; 
ia  iM2  (Light),  of  the  Baptist;  El  Testigo  (The  Witness),  of  the  Congregational; 
and  liG  JBuena  Lid  (The  Good  Fight),  of  the  Episcopal,  are  smaller  in  size,  but  gener- 
ally have  a  greater  number  of  pages  than  their  older  sisters.  Besides  these  religious 
organs  the  presses  publish  Sunday  school  helps,  books,  and  tracts,  which  go  to  many 
places  where  the  living  preacher  cannot  as  yet  secure  a  hearing,  and  prepare  the  soil 
for  the  sowing  of  the  word. 

By  these  means  the  Protestant  cause  is  slowly  but  steadily  advancing.  The  excess- 
ive intolerance  of  the  masses  is  gradually  yielding,  and  they  are  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  presence  of  "  heretics,"  so  that  they  are  less  inclined  than  formerly  to  kill  them. 
The  people  are  becoming  more  enlightened  through  the  schools  and  press  and  the  en- 
forced practice  of  religious  toleration.  In  spite  of  the  constant  and  increasing  activity 
of  the  Roman  priesthood  the  people  are  coming  to  know  more  and  more  what  Protes- 
tantism really  is,  and  the  truth  is  filtering  slowly  through  the  mass  of  error. 

The  facilities  for  travel  and  change  of  locality  afforded  by  the  constantly  extending 
systems  of  railroads  contribute  in  marked  degree  to  the  breaking  down  of  old  preju- 
dices and  the  formation  of  new  ideas,  as  does  also  the  large  influx  of  foreigners  botl 
for  pleasure  and  business. 

All  these  different  agencies  are  slowly  transforming  the  Mexican  nation  and  surely 
preparing  the  way  for  a  much  more  general  acceptance  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  coming  years.  There  may  never  be  such  abundant  harvests  as  are  being  now 
gatjiered  in  India,  but  certainly  the  signs  of  the  times  point  to  a  near  future  of  far 
greater  triumphs  for  Protestantism  in  Mexico  than  have  yet  been  obtained.  Only  let 
the  home  Church  supply  the  means  and  reinforce  them  by  earnest  prayer,  and  the  "  Con- 
quest of  Mexico  "  for  Christ  will  surely  be  accomplished. 


(1U4) 


APPEAL  OF  THE  GENERAL  MISSIONARY  COMMITTEE   TO 
THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPiVL  CHURCIL 


II K  Gentn-al  Missionary  Committee,  at  its  late  sesfiion,  faced  a  serious  and 
unexpected  crisis.  At  the  meeting  the  year  V>efore  all  hearts  were  jubilant 
over  the  treasurer^Ji  report.  After  all  claims  had  been  met  and  the  appro- 
priations paid  in  fall  a  balanee  remained  of  nearly  f  50,000.  The  conviction 
was  general  that  we  had  forever  ]>assed  tlie  danger-point  of  debt  and  that  a  steady  im- 
provement could  be  relied  upon. 

Though  somew^hat  prepared  for  a  less  favorable  showing  this  year,  it  was  a  sharp 
disappointment  to  find  the  treasury  in  debt  to  the  alarming  amount  of  (109,000.  It 
was  certainly  some  relief  to  believe  that  the  reilueed  resources  w^ei-e  rather  due  to  the 
stringency  of  the  limes  than  to  a  diminished  zeal  in  the  cause  of  missions.  The  fact 
nevertheless  remained  that  a  deplorable  reduction  must  be  made  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  coming  year,  both  to  the  home  and  the  foreign  work,  and  made  with  remorse- 
less fairness  on  a  uniform  S(*ale,  The  necessity  w^as  so  obvious  that  little  discusston 
took  place.  It  was  simj>ly  our  painful  duty  to  take  last  year's  allowance  to  each  jnis- 
sion,  subtract  the  required  one  ninth,  and  make  the  appropriation  for  the  coming  year 
on  that  basis. 

Those  who  have  not  made  mission  work,  especially  in  foreign  fields,  a  careful  study, 
can  scarcely  appreciate  the  disastrous  effects  of  fluctuating  appropriations.  The  effect 
is  depressing  and  otlen  seriously  crippling  if  there  is  not  a  steady  increase.  We  are  in 
these  fields  for  conquest.  The  voice  of  the  Master  cries,  **Go  forward  !"  The  mis- 
sionaries on  the  ground  are  full  of  aggressive  zeal.  An  expectant  Church  demands 
progresSt  To  merely  hold  our  own  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  is  virtual  defeat,  Yot  wq^ 
cannot  advance  without  enlarged  appropriations. 

Take  the  Mexico  Mission,  for  instance,  not  from  its  superior  importance,  but' 
simply  as  an  illustration.  On  the  restoration  of  the  republic  vnrious  Protestant  de- 
nominations planted  missions  in  Mexico.  Ours  was  among  the  first  in  time  and  has 
equaled  any  in  success.  We  were  obligetl,  in  the  beginning,  to  plant  ourselves  in  the 
large  cities — llie  main  strategic  points — where  the  opposition  w\is  strong  and  bilter.  In 
these  centers  the  progress  will  necessarily  be  slow.  But  now  scores  of  villages  would 
gladly  welcome  us  if  we  had  the  means  to  occupy  them.  Unhappily  the  yearly  ap- 
propriation is  scarcely  more  than  enough  to  maintain  the  work  as  it  is.  If  we  could 
make  a  reasonable  increaise  year  by  year  wo  cuuld  easily  overspread  central  and  southern 
Mexico  ami  add  thousands  of  converts  to  the  Church.  And  wluit  is  true  of  Mexico  is 
more  emphatically  true  of  some  of  our  other  missions. 

But  if  a  failure  to  increase  approp^iatiou!^  is  discotiraging,  a  derri'ase  is  most  dis- 
tressing and  perilotis.  In  the  thinly  jjopulated  districts  of  the  iiome  field  the  light 
missionary  appropriations  are  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  the  work.  The  sup- 
port at  the  best  is  in  most  cases  meager  and  inadequate.  There  are  hundreds  of  faith- 
ful men  in  the  West  and  South  doing  heroic  work  for  Christ  and  the  Church  who  are 
obliged  to  practice  the  most  pinching  economy  to  maintain  their  families.  To  redtice 
their  small  allowances  will  entail  severe  privation  and  suffering.  And  the  case  is  the 
more  serious  because  the  povet^ty  of  the  Small  charges  they  sei*ve,  especially  in  these 
times,  will  greatly  diminish  their  sup|portin^  power. 

The  outlook  is  no  less  gloomy  In  the  foreign  fields.  So  anxious  ai-e  our  brethren 
in  these  distant  fields  to  extend  their  work  that  they  practice  an  extreme  parsimony  in 
the  distribution  of  their  ap|iropriauons.     To  rtMluce  their  allowances  means  not  only 
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the  <3es8ation  of  important  building  enterprises  already  begun,  and  the  introduction  of 
an  almost  ruinous  economy  in  the  provisions  made  for  schools,  orphanages,  hospitals, 
etc.;  it  means  also  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  native  helpers,  if  not  a  recall  of 
American  missionaries  at  a  time  when  the  plea  is  loud  and  general  for  large  rein- 
forcements. 

In  the  face  of  these  painful  consequences  likely  to  result  from  diminished  appro- 
priations it  was  proposed  in  the  Committee  to  maintain  the  appropriations  on  the  scale 
of  last  year  and  trust  to  the  awakened  liberality  of  the  Church  to  supply  the  means  to 
meet  our  pledges  besides  paying  the  debt.  Conservative  counsels  prevailed,  however, 
and  the  reduction  was  ordered. 

Yet  it  was  done  amid  great  searchings  of  heart.  The  Committee  felt  that  they 
were  assuming  a  responsibility  of  the  gravest  character.  Probably  no  one  was  con- 
vinced that  the  condition  of  things  that  required  this  painful  retrenchment  in  the  in- 
terest of  safe  financiering  was  itself  a  necessity.  It  is  hardly  true  to  speak  of  any  of  the 
great  Protestant  Churches  as  poor.  Our  own  Church  may  be  relatively  so,  but  in 
reality  she  is  a  rich  Church.  The  aggregate  revenue  of  our  large  membership  is  im- 
mense. If  we  have  comparatively  few  among  us  who  possess  great  wealth  the  propor- 
tion of  our  members  wlio  are  extremely  poor — who  are  actually  dependent — is  very 
small.  It  may  be  safely,  though  sadly,  assumed  that  great  numbers  of  our  people 
waste  on  useless  indulgences  and  needless  extravagances  many  times  over  the  half 
dollar  which  is  the  average  per  member  of  our  contribution  for  Christfan  missions  ;  and 
when  we  reflect  that  an  addition  of  ten  cents  to  our  average  contribution  would  have 
spared  us  the  heavy  debt  and  warranted  us  in  keeping  our  appropriations  at  the  former 
figures  tlie  inference  is  irresistible  that  no  stern  necessity  has  been  laid  upon  us,  even  in 
these  stringent  times,  but  that  we  have  failed  in  our  duty  to  God  and  his  cause. 

This  painful  lapse  in  our  duty  is  due,  we  are  forced  to  believe,  to  the  apathy 
which  widely  prevails  among  us  concerning  Christian  work  to  which  we  are  not  per- 
sonally or  locally  related.  Too  many  of  us  fancy  our  duty  fully  accomplished  when 
the  claims  of  our  local  church  are  met.  There  are  comparatively  few  who  lift  up  their 
eyes  and  behold  the  fields,  far  and  wide,  ripe  unto  the  harvest. 

Through  an  imperfect  knowledge,  and  in  most  cases  through  an  utter  want  of  knowl- 
edge, very  many  fail  to  appreciate  the  vitally  important  work  being  done  by  our  home 
missionaries.  These  faithful  men  keep  in  the  van  of  tlie  onflowing  population.  They 
gather  our  scattered  people  together  wherever  they  may  be  found,  organize  them  into 
classes  and  societies,  plant  Sunday  schools,  build  churches,  unite  these  to  our  gre^t  con- 
nectional  bond  ;  and  these  infant  churches,  consolidated  and  developed,  become  in  turn 
helpful  to  the  further  progress  of  the  work. 

The  influence  of  our  preachers  in  the  new  and  growing  portions  of  our  country, 
not  only  on  the  line  of  religious  progress,  but  in  promoting  good  morals,  public  order, 
healthful  refonns,  education,  and  all  civilizing  and  humane  agencies,  is  freely  admitted. 
The  statement  was  made  years  ago  by  a  distinguished  man,  not  a  member  of  our 
Church,  that  "  the  force  which  more  than  all  others  saved  the  Western  States  of  our 
Union  not  only  from  the  flood  of  French  infldelity,  but  from  barbarism  itself,  was  the 
itinerant  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church."  And  the  men  are  in  the  field  to-day  who 
are  eflFecting  a  like  result.  Every  lover  of  his  country,  be  he  a  Christian  or  not,  must 
rejoice  that  we  have  an  army  of  Christian  heroes,  many  of  them  gifted  and  cultivated 
men,  who  gladly  give  their  strength  to  this  obscure  but  most  needful  and  fruitful  work. 

Our  mission  to  the  foreign  populations  of  our  great  cities  is  a  department  of  the 
home  work  that  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  numbers  of  this  class  are  immense,  and 
are  constantly  increasing.     They  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  and  squalid,  morally 
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debased,  inharmonious  with  the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  the  genius  of  our  institutions. 
They  form  the  hotbed  of  political  corruption,  and  are  the  storm-centers  of  turbulence 
and  disorder.  Religiously  viewed  they  are  apt  to  be  Romanists  of  the  most  densely 
superstitious  class,  or  rank  infidels  of  the  materialistic  type.  From  these  spring  the 
dangerous  and  criminal  classes,  whose  existence  is  a  constant  menace  to  society.  Our 
fearless  missionaries  are  penetrating  to  the  core  of  these  turbid  populations  and  planting 
our  missions  in  their  most  corrupt  and  crowded  quarters.     Their  success  is  cheering. 

If  Christian  duty  will  not  move  us,  a  proper  regard  for  our  own  safety  should 
prompt  us  to  urge  this  work  with  all  the  means  at  our  command.  We  must  Christianize 
these  masses,  or  they  will  paganize  us.     The  danger  is  serious  and  imminent. 

Some  of  our  people  who  take  a  genuine  interest  in  domestic  missions  have  little  or 
no  symi)athy  for  the  foreign  work.  If  we  had  no  other  motive  we  should  find  a 
sufficient  one  for  sending  missionaries  to  the  heathen  in  our  Lord's  positive  command 
to  "  Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  That  command 
is  of  world-wide  and  all-time  significance.  We  are  not  responsible  for  results.  We 
can  leave  those  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  gieat  Captain  who  issued  our  march- 
ing order.  Our  duty  is  to  bear  the  glad  witness  to  eveiy  member  of  our  lost  but  re- 
deemed race.  How  sadly  remiss  we  have  been  every  thoughtful  person  well  under- 
stands. We  only  add  sin  to  sin  when  we  attempt  to  justify  our  indifiPerence  and 
neglect.  The  wonder  is  that  such  marvelous  results  have  followed  our  feeble  and  dis- 
trustful cfibrts.  Happily  the  churches  have  not  been  altogether  faithless,  yet  it  is  a  sad 
reflection  on  our  Christian  zeal  that  such  vast  portions  of  our  globe  are  as  yet  un- 
reached by  Christian  missions — that  the  Soudan,  for  instance,  with  its  ninety  millions, 
has  not  a  single  missionary,  and  that  other  vast  regions  of  the  Dark  Continent  are  simi- 
larly destitute.  Have  these  rich  and  intelligent  Christian  lands,  which  have  enjoyed  for 
ages  a  monopoly  of  Christian  light  and  privilege,  no  brotherly  duty  to  the  numerically 
])reponderating  races  who  are  as  benighted  and  wretched  as  they  were  centuries  ago  ? 
When  men  and  women  are  urged  by  their  cupidity,  or  their  scientific  curiosity,  they 
will  face  all  difliculties  and  spare  no  pains  to  compass  their  ends.  The  Christian 
nations  are  ready,  in  their  grasping  ambition,  to  parcel  out  and  possess  themselves  of  new 
reirions  whose  boundaries  and  resources  explorers  have  opened  up,  but,  alas!  the  Church 
lacks  the  conscience  and  the  heart  to  capture  these  redeemed  millions  for  Ilim  whose 
right  it  is  to  reign. 

No  wonder  our  enemies  pronounce  our  religion  a  failure  as  they  point  to  the 
heatheQ  world.  "  Your  religion,"  they  say  to  us,  '*  has  been  the  dominant  faith  for 
sixteen  centuries.  It  professes  an  unlimited  adaptation.  Your  Master  declared  that 
all  power  had  been  committed  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Your  professed 
purpose  from  the  beginning  has  been  a  speedy  and  universal  triumph,  and  yet  in  the 
twilight  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  major  part  of  the  race  continues  degraded,  be- 
nighted, hopeless  I "  And  most  damaging  of  all  in  its  implications  the  Christian 
Church,  with  its  high  professions  of  devotion  and  love,  is  doing  scarcely  anything 
commensurate  with  its  ability  for  the  Christianizing  of  the  world.  Thus,  through  the 
indifterence  of  his  followers,  the  name  of  our  divine  Lord  is  blasphemed  among  men, 
and  the  system  he  founded  is  declared  an  eifete  religion,  which  should  confess  its  failure 
and  give  place  to  some  more  virile  faith  adequate  to  the  world's  crying  needs. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  challenge  the  Church  cannot  be  idle  and  indifferent.  The 
Gospel  is  adequate  to  the  world's  sorest  needs.  No  other  scheme  or  power  can  regen- 
erate the  race.  God  is  calling  upon  his  Church  as  never  before  to  "  arise  and  shine." 
Events  are  culminating  wMth  marvelous  rapidity.  To  disregard  the  signs  of  the  times 
will  be  criminal.     The  pagan  world  is  open  to  us.    The  means  of  transit  and  intercom- 
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munication  are  limitless.  The  ends  of  the  earth  are  brought  together.  Our  facilities 
equal  our  opportunities.  Our  resources  are  affluent.  God  has  been  training  us  for 
success  on  great  lines.  Fifty  years  ago  the  speedy  evangelization  of  the  world  would 
have  seemed  an  idle  dream,  without  a  miracle  impossible.  It  seems  thus  no  longer. 
This  is  an  age  of  great  ventures,  sublime  expectations,  magnificent  results.  Slow 
and  moderate  enterprises  will  not  enthuse  in  these  eager  times.  If  the  Church 
would  command  the  best  resources  and  worthiest  ambitions  of  this  electric  age  she  must 
rise  to  the  height  of  her  divine  call  and  providential  opportunity.  There  must  be  no 
recession,  no  halting,  no  timidity.  In  the  closing  in  of  the  final  forces  that  shall  re- 
deem otir  planet  there  must  be  exhibited  by  the  disciples  of  our  conquering  Lord  an 
emulous  faith,  a  dauntless  courage,  a  self-denying,  self -forgetful  devotion,  that  shall  re- 
new with  added  luster  the  most  heroic  periods  of  the  Church. 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this  demand.  Nor  is  it  extravagant  to  hope  for 
the  grand  result  and  confidently  to  pray  for  it.  Hundreds  of  the  best  young  men  from 
our  colleges  and  seminaries,  fired  with  missionary  zeal,  offer  themselves  for  the  work. 
Will  the  Church  fail  to  respond  with  the  necessary  means?  We  feel  assured  that 
our  branch  of  the  Church  catholic  will  not  fail  in  this  crucial  hour.  Let  the  pain- 
ful necessity  which  met  the  General  Committee  not  discourage  but  stimulate  to 
greater  eflFort.  We  must  recpver  the  lost  ground.  We  must  increase  our  liber- 
ality. The  sound  must  go  forth  to  our  faithful  laborers  on  the  frontiers  and  in  the  far 
distant  fields  that  the  Church  has  not  flagged  in  her  interest,  and  will  not  desert  them 
in  their  need. 

We  appeal  to  our  brethren  in  the  ministry — the  standard-bearers  of  the  conquering 
host.  Your  faith  and  zeal  will  prove  the  incentive  and  measure  of  what  we  may  ex- 
pect from  the  Church  at  large.  The  cause  of  missions  must  lie  on  your  hearts  as  noth- 
ing else  can.  All  our  great  benevolences  are  important,  but  none  can  rival  this.  The 
General  Committee  provided  that  mass  conventions  should  be  held  at  convenient  points, 
and  arrangements  are  making  for  these  great  gatherings.  Let  our  preachers  and  people 
rally  to  them  in  large  numbers.  Let  the  presiding  elders  see  that  their  districts  are 
aflame  with  missionary  ardor.  Let  every  pastor  give  this  cause  a  new  impulse  in  his 
charge.  Let  the  cause  find  a  warm  place  in  his  private  and  public  prayers.  Let  it  be  a 
burning  theme  in  the  social  meetings.  Let  missionary  intelligence  be  communicated 
and  circulated  with  unremitting  diligence.  Let  all  the  friends  of  missions  unite  in  a 
common  spirit  and  effort.  Let  both  the  women's  societies  be  gladly  recognized  as 
powerful  helpers  and  given  all  possible  encouragement.  Let  Missionary  Day  prove  a 
time  of  unprecedented  interest  and  extraordinary  success.  But  let  not  the  collection 
hinge  alone  on  this.  Provide  that  every  member  of  the  congregation  be  personally 
solicited.  Despise  not  the  widow's  mite  nor  the  gleanings  of  the  children.  Make  the 
Sunday  school  a  telling  force.  Labor  personally  and  patiently  with  those  who  possess 
large  means  till  they  shall  know  the  luxury  of  giving  freely  of  their  abundance.  Fear 
not  to  go  beyond  your  apportionment.  Let  your  liberal  devisings  far  surpass  that. 
Be  not  anxious  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  your  collections.  An  advance  on  this  line 
will  help  all  the  rest.  Enthuse  your  people  with  missionary  ardor,  and  every  kindred 
cause  will  feel  the  glow. 

Finally,  we  exhort  our  people  everywhere  to  constant  and  believing  prayer.  Let 
us  never  forget  that  God  is  the  only  source  of  power  and  giver  of  success. 

In  behalf  of  the  General  Missionaiy  Committee, 

W.  X.  XixDE,  E.  L.  Dobbins,   1 

C.  H.  FowLEB,  H.  K.  Carroll,  >  Committee, 

Ali»ex  Speare,  ) 
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A  Market  Day  in  Oaxaca. 

BT   REV.    LUCIUS  C    SMITH. 

Is  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  in  Mexico,  the  Plaza  de 
Washington  is  the  central  market  place.  The  mar- 
keters come  from  a  hundred  Indian  villages  and 
towns,  and  their  wares  are  fruit,  vegetables,  fowls, 
curdy  looking  cheese,  eggs,  cheap  pottery,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  articles  of  native  manufacture, 
the  like  of  which  you  probably  never  saw  before. 

Their  costumes  awaken  your  interest  Now  and 
then  you  meet  a  man  or  woman  of  the  upper  class,  a 
resident  in  the  city,  who  endeavors  to  follow,  even 
though  it  be  afar  off,  the  fashions  of  Paris  and  the 
world  ;  but  the  immense,  the  overwhelming  majority, 
seem  to  you  strangely  attired.  The  men,  for  the 
most  part,  wear  great  broad-brimmed  woolen  hats, 
high,  peaked-crowned,  black  or  gray,  often  adorned 
witjj  heavy  silver  cord.  Beneatli  the  hat,  which  fre- 
quently has  cost  three  times  as  much  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  suit,  is  a  coarse  shirt  of  unbleached  cotton 
with  its  lower  extremity  hanging  loose  all  around, 
without  causing  the  wearer  any  slightest  blush. 

Beneath  the  shirt  is  a  pair  of  drawers  of  the  same 
material,  bound  about  the  waist  with  a  broad  leathern 
girdle,  usually  containing  a  couple  of  pockets,  one  on 
the  outside,  easily  accessible,  and  another  on  the  in- 
side for  money,  which  can  only  bo  reached  by  taking 
off  the  belt.  Beneath  the  drawers  there  is  occasion- 
ally a  pair  of  ooarse,  high-heeled  shoes,  oftener  only 
a  pair  of  bare  brown  feet,  frequently  a  pair  of  sandals, 
each  made  of  a  piece  of  sole  leather  bound  to  the 
foot  with  leather  thongs.  By  far  the  most  common 
protection  for  the  foot,  however,  is  the  cade^  which  is 
like  a  shoe  in  that  it  has  a  heel  and  is  tied  over  the 
instep,  but  like  a  sandal  in  that  it  leaves  the  forepart 
of  the  foot  uncovered. 

The  dress  of  the  Indian  women  is  as  peculiar  as 
that  of  the  men.  Those  who  dwell  in  the  valley  of 
Oaxaca  and  the  adjacent  mountains  use  the  reboso^ 
common  to  all  Mexico.  It  is  a  kind  of  cotton  (occa- 
sionally mixed  with  silk)  scarf,  six  feet  long  by  two 
and  a  half  wide,  with  elaborate  fringe  at  both  ends. 
Altogether  the  most  common  color  for  a  reboso  is  a 
kind  of  faded-looking  blue,  although  various  other 
colors  may  be  seen.  When  it  is  cool  the  Indian 
women  of  Oaxaca  wear  their  rebosos  over  tlieir  heads 
with  one  end  thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder, 
just  as  their  sisters  do  in  Puebla  and  Mexico;  but  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  they  bind  it  about  their  heads 
like  a  turban,  letting  the  ends  hang  down  their  backs, 
a  fashion  that  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  this  state.  Some 
of  them  wear  cheap  print  skirts,  which  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  step  ahead  in  the  direction  of  civilization  ; 
but  tlie  majority,  instead  of  a  skirt,  bind  about  their 
waists,  in  such  a  way  that  the  fullness  comes  iu  front, 
a  strip  of  very  coarse,  homespun  woolen  stuff,  about 
four  feet  in  length  and  wide  enough  to  reach  down 
to  a  point  half  way  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle. 


Tliey  seldom  wear  any  covering  on  their  feet.  The 
upper  part  of  tiie  body  is  partly  covered  by  a  chemise 
made  low  in  the  neck  and  almost  without  sleeves, 
and  sometimes  a  gaudy  handkerchief  is  tied  about 
the  neck  by  the  two  upper  comers,  while  the  lower 
ones  are  fastened  to  either  side  of  the  waist.  Showy 
jewelry  U  common  among  them,  and  sometimes  it  is 
made  of  solid  gold. 

Occasionally  we  see  in  the  plaza  of  Oaxaca  an 
Indian  woman  from  the  hot  country  with  a  cotton 
tunic  reaching  to  her  knees.  This  is  more  or  less 
nearly  covered  with  figures  worked  in  variously 
colored  worsted.  She  has  a  large  quantity,  perhaps 
a  pound,  of  very  coarse,  dark  woolen  yarn  braided 
into  her  abundant  black  hair  to  increase  its  volume. 
Now  and  then  we  meet  also  a  woman  from  Tehuan- 
tepec.  The  strip  of  bright  red  cloth,  whicli  she  uses 
instead  of  a  skirt,  is  wide  enough  to  reach  to  her 
ankles,  and  over  it  she  wears  a  little  sleeveless  red 
sack. 

But  her  huepil,  or  head-dress,  is  most  peculiar.  It 
also  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  sack,  whose  sleeves 
are  only  ornamental,  being  too  small  for  the  arms,  of 
light  gauzy  muslin,  with  abundant  lace  trimmings; 
and  as  the  wearer  encircles  her  face  with  the  part 
that  answers  to  the  neck,  or  lightly  throws  over  her 
head  what  would  be  the  lower  part  of  the  waist,  let- 
ting the  little  sleeves  hang  down  behind,  she  presents 
a  very  graceful  and  distinguished  appearance.  Of 
all  the  Indian  women  in  the  republic  probably  those 
of  Tohuantepec  use  the  most  graceful  and  attractive 
costume. 

But  it  is  now  about  eleven  o*clock,  and  the  sun 
being  warm  and  the  odors  of  the  market  not  over- 
pleasant,  we  direct  our  steps  toward  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  city  along  the  main  road  that  leads  to 
Guatemala.  A  nd  who  are  these  creatures  that  come, 
with  heavy  loads  on  their  backs,  nmning  into  town 
as  if  their  lives  depended  on  their  speed  ?  They  are 
the  ioriiUeras,  and  they  bring  daily  bread  for  the 
dwellers  in  Oaxaca's  capital.  The  tortilla  is  a  thin, 
circular,  leathery  cake,  baked  on  a  sort  of  earthen 
griddle  called  a  comaL,  and  made  of  corn  soaked  in 
limewater  and  ground  wet  by  hand  on  a  metaie  into 
a  fine  dough. 

The  metate  is  a  low,  three-legged,  inclined  plane  of 
stone,  about  twenty  inches  long  by  twelve  broad, 
with  a  rolling  pin,  also  of  stone,  called  a  metiapil. 
Nearly  all  Mexican  families,  rich  and  poor,  consume 
daily  a  liberal  supply  of  toitillas.  They  are  frequently 
made  in  the  house  and  eaten  hot  just  from  the  comal ; 
but  it  so  happens  that  for  the  city  of  Oaxaca  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  daily  supply  of  tortillas  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  villages  round  about,  and  is  brought 
in  on  the  backs  of  the  manufacturers  from  distances 
varying  from  one  to  ten  miles. 

These  dark- brown  village  women  are  exceedingly 
industrious,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  exercise  of  a 
sort  of  woman's  rights  that  probably  their  fair  and 
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cuUiirGd  sisters  of  my  tuitive  lund  would  not  relish. 
When  they  return  from  the  city  in  the  evening  they 
put  tiieir  corn  to  souk:  nnd  the  next  morninj^,  v\i\x\^ 
long  before  the  lark  thinks  of  openinjr  her  ey©?,  and 
kneelinjf  behind  tlie  metate,  tiiey  grind  ilongh  and  fill 
Uietr  ojes  wiih  «mok©  from  iJie  open  fire  built  on 
the  grouud  in  a  corner  of  the  hut  where  they  dwrcll. 
At  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  when  they  hnve  their  basket 
full  of  torlillm  they  wrap  it  in  a  »heet^  »ling  it  to 
their  bucka,  and,  tying  two  corners  of  the  sheet  over 
tJieir  forehead,  start  for  the  city  wiih  their  lliiriy  or 
forty  po\md  lo«d.  They  travel  at  the  rate  of  five 
miled  an  hour,  never  filnckening  their  pace  until  they 
arrive.  Then  they  sell  tlieir  tortillas^  make  their  dally 
purchaaeBf  including  perhiips  tht*  corn  for  to-morrow*§ 
batch,  und  trot  back  to  their  native  village.  Mean- 
while the  husband  has  been  keeping  house,  cooking 
the  boans,  mending  the  clothes,  and  taking  care  of 
the  ehUdren*  I  know  of  one  town,  about  eleven 
milem  away,  from  which,  contrary  to  tl^e  general  rule, 
the  men  bring  in  the  iortilhis,  covering  the  di^ttance  in 
less  thun  two  hours.  It  would  take  an  excellent 
horse  nnd  a  good  rider  to  keoo  r»ai  o  with  ihern  ovt*r 
the  same  road. 


The  Oity  of  Paebla,  Mexico. 

BY  RfiV.  WaUAM  r.REEN,  PU.I>. 

TuK  city  of  Puebhi  U  known  here  by  the  name 
''  La  Puebla  de  los  Angetc«/'  the  city  of  liie  angels. 
It  ia,  perhnpA,  the  moat  beautiful  city  in  Mexico.  It 
huH  a  pjpnlalion  of  about  one  iiundred  thousnnd 
souls,  good,  bnd,  nnd  indifforcrit^  The  hirger  part  of 
Iho  popnliition  is  of  the  old  Spanish  stock,  consider* 
ably  mixed  up  with  half-brecda,  that  is  to  say.  they 
ure  what  is  known  here  as  "Mextisoa,"  mixed  peo- 
ple, half  Asttce  nnd  half  Spanish— a  mongrel  breed 
(hat  shows  how  tlie  cavaliers  of  the  olden  lime  kept 
tho  «ievetith  eonimandmenr. 
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A   STREET   IS   PUEBLA* 


In  those  early  times  the  conquerors  broni^t. 
with  them  but  few  w^omeu :  the  result  wa$  that  t 
took  to  wife  all  the  nntive  women  they  ei>nld  ^tid 
room  for  in  their  housc*a,  nnd  rnised  famtlk^s  on  the 
phiu  of  Brigham  Young.  Nor  lias  this  eu&toR]  en- 
tirely died  out  nt  the  present  day,  for  it  fs  a  oaEnmon 
thing  liere  for  u  man  of  any  wealth  to  have  a 
wift\  and  nnywhete  from  one  to  a  doren  1 
This  does  nut  seem  to  cau^c  any  remark^  for  tlie 
»ou  given  in  the  old  aong,  **They  alt  doU'* 
the  higheMi  eeclesiat^tic  to  the  governnieui  clerk  It  he 
can  afford  it,  it  is  the  name. 

I  aaw  a  gUitement  in  one  of  Uio  leading  papers  Ln 
Mexico,  which  said  that  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico, 
who  died  last  year,  had  spent  in  one  year  for  one  of 
his  concubines  the  sum  of  $180,000  f<»r  her  ;«?w-elry 
alf»ue.  I  cannot  aay  how  tnie  that  is,  all  I  know  i* 
thai  the  highest  authority  in  the  newspaper  1  ■ 
till?  country  made  the  gitateroent  and  no  one  c^ 
dieted  it.  This  I  do  know^  Uiat  whett  I  lived  in 
Pachuca  the  padre  there  lived  in  the  front  of  my 
house,  and  I  know  that  he  had  a  houseful  of  women 
and  children.  This  is  the  case  so  far  a>j  rumor  goes 
all  over  the  republic  Now  if  the  padrea  do  it,  what 
can  be  expected  of  the  laity  ? 

Well,  back  to  Puebla.  This  city  ia  vwlte<i  every 
year  by  hundreds  of  visitors  from  the  States,  and  I 
think  they  show  their  good  sc^nse  by  coming  her©  in- 
stead of  wandering  oft  to  Euro[  e.  Pueblaluia  atwa 
been  a  hot  bed  of  fanaticism.  In  over>*  rovolulii 
tliat  Mexico  has  passed  through  in  it« 
liberty  Puebla  hns  been  the  u  n  com  prom  i.^ 
of  the  nation's  procress.  Here  has  been  tJie 
of  all  the  power  of  the  Church  against  th<^  I 
of  the  people.  But  Puebla  is  a  miraculous  city.  J  is 
site  is  said  to  have  been  selected  by  the  atiji^eis,  who 
on  account  of  its  splendid  location,  selected  it,  in  the 
flr^t  place,  as  a  more  desirnble  one  than  the  <;ite  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Choluh^  eight  miles  distant. 
Chohihi,  in  the  days  before  the  con  quest,  was  a  large 
nnd  populous  city.  By  some 
historians  it  i>*  said  to  have 
iijid  ab<mt  two  hundred  and 
filly  thousand  people.  This  is 
doubtful,  and  yet  it  is  impo*- 
sible  to  8a3%  for  as  one  .^ttanda 
on  top  of  the  ancient  pyra- 
mid tiiere  and  looks  over  tlie 
beautiful  plain,  there  are  still 
trocps  of  the  squares  of  a 
large  and  douri^hiag  city.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  great  city,  for 
it  was  the  sacred  city  of  th»* 
Aztecs. 

Its  pyramid  is  the  larjeesi 
in  the  world,  and  was  built  by 
the  patient  labor  of  those  de» 
hided  worshipers  of  Huitzilo- 
]K>chtli   (pronmmeed 
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^Oj^osb'Uy).  the  supreme 
f  tbe  Astecs  and  tlieir 
terrible  god  of  war.  I  have 
just  called  in  my  moso  to 
proDonnce  tbis  tmme,  and 
here  I  give  It  to  you  aa  he 
pronotiDced  it,  and  he  is  a 
pure  Aztec  from  the  moun* 
tains  aud  spoaks  liia  native 
A^tec  with  marc  ease  and 
fluency  U^an  the  Spanish^  no 
thut  t  know  I  have  it  right, 
tie  how  tells  me  that  huicz 
meuns  '*  backbone/'  nnd 
pochtli  means  **  stomach/' io 

dcrn  Aztec,  but  he  doe» 
know  what  they  were 
intended  to  mean  in  the  an* 
cient  time^  the  *'lo  **  is  the 
ConjuucUori,  and  meana   the 

same  aa  our  word,  and,  according:  to  hi«  state- 
raent,  the  meaning  of  ihia  word  Is  the  sptne  and  the 
atomachf  but  ho  is  not  able  to  tell  m©  what  was  sup- 
pcodd  to  be  tlie  aymbolical  meaning:  of  the  name. 

On  the  top  of  this  pyramid  is  a  small  l^atholic 
church  dedicated  to  the  **  Virgin  dt?  los  Remedios," 
the  virgin  under  whose  banner  Hie  Spaniards  have 
fought  nearly  uU  their  bnttleg  in  Meiico.  iSlie  is  the 
rival  of  the  Mexican  ''  Virgin  of  Guadahipe/*  whom 
tho  Mejricans  have  carried  on  their  bamjer  iu  time  of 
'Vir.  This  pyramid  of  Gholula  is  one  of  the  oldeat 
liUca  on  this  continent.  No  one  knowj*  poaitively 
when  it  wi*s  built.  The  best  hUioriana  tnioe  it  back 
to  the  time  of  the   Quinaniciins,  a  race  of  gianta; 

ers  say  it  was  built  by  the  Xicalancas,   who  sue- 

ded  them^  and  ntlH  oihera  say  it  was  tlie  Utmeoift 
who  built  iL  It  waa  built  veiy  early  in  our  era,  no 
doubt. 

Well,  we  keep  wandering  away  from  Puebla.  Pueb- 
la  waa  founded  in  the  ye»r  153:2,  April  IG.  For 
ibreo  jVMtB  the  padres,  who  iu  those  times  were  the 
rulera,  and  tlie  people  hnd  been  discussing  the  build- 
ing of  A  new  city  to  supphnit  Choluhi. 

Padre  Julian  Gareea  was  tho  founder,  and  was 
nided  by  a  dream  i»  which  he  saw  tbe  angels  measur- 
ing the  site  of  the  city.  Some  historians  say  ihat 
the  city  was  founded  by  an  order  of  the  royui  gov- 
erument  ms  a  halfway  stopping  place  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  tlie  capital  city  of  Mexico^  but  this  is  hardly 
likely,  as  there  waa  at  that  time  only  eight  milaa 
■  way  the  city  of  Cholula. 

The  city  is  laid  oitt  four  square,  a  little  off  the 
points  of  the  com]>ass  so  as  to  give  shade  at  midday 
from  the  beam^  of  a  scorching  sun.  Its  streets  are 
wide  aud  always  clean.  The  oldest  houses  of  the 
city  are  richly  orrtatuented  with  colored  itlest  some  of 
thom  having  the  whole  front  covered  with  beautiful 
moMioa.  In  the  center  of  the  city  stands  the  cittlie- 
dnl^  perhaps  the  mos^t  beautiful  building  on  this  con. 
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tinenL  The  cathedral  in  Mexico  is  one  third  larger, 
but  in  its  interior  decoration  is  not  to  be  compared 
iKith  it.  Onyx  and  gold  are  seen  on  every  aide*  atjd 
it  ia  said  that  a  contract  wat^  let  about  twenty  y^an 
ago  to  repair  it  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000,  The  work 
is  now  nearly  done,  though  the  workmen  are  still  en* 
gaged  upon  it. 

On  the  north  aide  of  tlie  cathedral  is  a  beautiful 
park  called  the  7/}calo.  It  aits  like  a  gem  in  Uie 
middle  of  the  city.  From  ilie  tower  of  the  cathe- 
dral mny  be  seen  over  seventy  large  churches.  Tlie 
most  important  are  £1  Calvario,  La  Piftdosa^  San  Ati- 
gusciiif  Santa  Domingo,  and  La  <^ompaDia. 

Speaking  of  the  churches,  for  several  years  we 
owned  a  part  of  Santa  Domingo,  It  was  a  cliurch 
and  ooiiveuL  WUen  we  moved  in  it  was  necesiiary 
to  make  some  repairs  and  alterations.  In  doing  so 
we  had  to  cut  through  a  wall.  In  opening  this  wall, 
wliich  was  fourteen  feet  thick,  we  opened  a  great 
vault,  more  like  an  immense  chimney.  Here  we  found 
the  remains  of  hundreds  of  women  and  diildren  who 
had  i>een  buried  alive  iu  some  cases.  We  removmi 
fourteen  cartloads  of  human  bones  from  this  vault. 
I  need  say  no  more  Uian  this  to  show  that  this  vault 
had  been  used  to  dep^osit  the  bodies  of  childreu  wlio 
hud  bcten  bom  in  this  convent,  and  to  bury  thebc>die9 
of  the  nutiB  who  lived  there,  and  to  effectually  atop 
the  mouths  of  those  imforiunate  womeu  who  had 
seen  enough  of  convent  life  and  desired  toeseufie. 

On  the  north  of  the  city  are  two  hills.  Both  are 
now  crowned  by  dilapidated  fortre8sei«.  One  is 
named  Guadalupe,  from  the  fact  that  once  upou  a 
time  a  church  sacred  to  that  virgin  was  built  there,  but 
it  has  gone  to  decay  aud  the  old  fort  has  taken  iis 
place.  The  other  hill  is  Loreto,  and  has  its  old  for- 
treas  fast  going  to  decay.  From  these  hills  or  from 
the  CAthedral  tower  a  wonderful  view  is  to  Ije  seen. 
To  the  east  and  a  hundred  miles  away  is  the  snow- 
dad  peak  of  Orifttbaf  with  tbe  interrening  plain  dot- 
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led  here  tnd  there  with  ■malkr  mouDUms^  On  the 
north  ig  tiie  old  Hitltictiejatl^  now  ktiowu  ixs>  La 
MaliRChe,  oD«  of  the  most  reninrkable  momitainfl  in 
the  world.  It  itanda  over  t,l%eeu  thousand  feet  above 
sea  levels  H^es  floUtary  and  graudlj  from  tlie  plain, 
and  is  capped  with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
jtmt.  Its  highest  point  ia  a  huge  rock,  nod  in  the 
al^moon,  when  tlte  sun  htta  it  right,  it  i^howsa  clear 
cut  profile  of  a  man ^9  face.  It  was  a  rolcano,  far  it 
\n  a  great  hollow  eone,  the  outlet  being  cut  down  to 
the  plain  on  the  sontheaat  aide.  To  lUe  west  of  the 
city  are  seen  Popocatepetl  and  IxtaccihuatI,  alwaja 
covered  with  auow  and  riaing  nearly  twenty  tJiousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Between  tlieae  great  isountaitii 
Mre  immenae  plains  rich  and  fertile,  and  if  properly 
cultivated  would  support  the  nation. 

Puebia  ta  famoua  for  its  sulphur  baths,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  the  city.  The  water  springs  np 
in  great  wells  in  a  number  of  places.  It  is  aboui 
t>lood  heal  and  is  said  to  be  a  cure  for  rheumatism^ 
It  is  almost  tmpoastble  to  go  there  any  time  in  the 
day  and  not  tind  the  baths  occupied.  There  are  sev- 
eral bath  houses,  perhaps  half  a  dozen.  This  water 
comes  from  the  volcanoes  to  the  west  of  the  city.  It 
can  be  smelled  at  timea  all  over  the  city.  This  water 
is  80  strong  that  stiver  coin  in  the  {locket  is  turned 
black  before  you  reach  the  baths.  Puebia  has  many 
iKiulevardfl  and  paaeos,  and  on  Sunday  afbefnoooa 
the  "  four  hundred  "  turn  out  in  their  gayest  attire. 
On  these  occasious  the  belles  of  the  city  cotne  out 
in  their  best,  and  the  whole  dty  is  in  its  holiday 
dress. 

Two  thir>gs  have  lately  stirred  up  this  quiet  city. 
We  have  just  built  a  church  here  at  a  cost  of  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  said  that  this  Is  the 
only  church  built  here  in  two  hundred  years.  It  is 
a  modern  church  built  on  the  American  plan  by  an 
American  builder.  It  Is  in  great  contrast  to  the  old 
Moorish  strucltires  now  in  use  here.  Its  tall  and 
graceful  spire  is  so  different  to  the  square  towers  of 
nges  gone  by.  This  now  church,  built  by  ilie  hateful 
Protestants,  haft  caused  a  general  alarm.  Once  they 
tried  to  bum  it  down.  Someone  threw  a  lighted 
torch  through  the  window  into  aome  shavings,  but 
before  much  damage  was  done  the  Are  was  extin- 
guished. Several  times  it  has  been  threatened  with 
dynumtte,  but  so  far  It  stands  the  racket  pretty  well. 

We  have  two  splendid  colleges  here.  One  is  for  the 
boys  who  are  study iug  for  teaching  and  fur  the  uiin- 
isiry,  and  the  other  is  for  the  girls.  They  are  well 
attended,  having  In  both  colleges  perhaps  three  him. 
dred  students.  They  are  beyond  a  doubt,  taking  the 
location^  the  beauty  of  the  buildings,  the  comforts 
afforded}  the  e3[cellency  of  teachmg,  and  all  other 
things  into  consideration,  the  best  in  the  country. 
They  are  well  managed  and  entirely  satisfactory. 

dded  to  these  two  colleges  the  new  church  was  loo 
Huch  for  these  good  and  faithful  servants  of  the 
pope,  and  as  a  consequence  they  had  determined  to 


show  us  how  much  they  loved  us.  A  few  momtliy 
ago  some  one  aent  a  buUct  into  the  study  of  Dr,  Crnvig^ 
the  college  prasident,  but  no  harm  came  of  it.  T^ 
reported  to  me*  oo  good  authority,  that  a  little  wfa 
ago,  so  great  was  the  desire  to  eztinguiah  us,  that  1 
whole  property  was  guarded  at  night  by  a 
number  of  poUeeowii,  and  that  the  governor  himself 
was  seen  watching  our  property  at  midnight.  I  can- 
not affirm  tlie  tnith  oi  this  statement  We  hare 
to  keep  a  special  watchman  eveiy  night  u>  iosure 
safety. 

The  other  thing  that  has  stirred  up  Puebia  is  tZis 
arrival  of  several  train  loedsof  American  com.  The 
dry  weather  here  has  greatly  reduced  the  hanrestr 
and  as  a  consequence  corn  and  other  articles  of  food, 
such  as  are  used  by  the  lower  classes,  bad  been  fear- 
fully high.  A  peck  of  corn  was  sold  hero  for  aboui 
half  a  dollar,  and  everything  else  in  propor 
Now.  through  the  intervoiuion  of  Uie  govern  me 
American  corn  is  being  sold  here  for  leas  than 
the  price  of  the  naitve  com.  This  ia  a  great  ble 
tng  to  the  poor.  I  was  down  street  a  few  days  ago 
and  saw  an  immense  crowd  of  women  blocking  the 
street.  I  supposed  there  was  trouble  of  some  kind, 
and  went  round  by  another  street  to  iivoid  the  cru 
I  asked  a  friend  whom  t  met  in  the  street  what  i 
crowd  meantt  and  when  I  told  bim  that  I  thought  tlii 
was  a  row  going  on  he  laughed  and  said  no,  It  ^ 
only  a  crowd  who  had  assembled  to  buy  Amerfoi^ 
com.  This  is  the  actual  condition  of  that  street 
every  day  for  hours,  and  a  special  guard  of  polieemeti 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  peace.  Mexico  is  an  agri- 
cultural country^  and  such  a  state  of  things  as  buy- 
ing corn  from  a  foreign  country  is  a  reproach  to  her 
system  of  fBrraing. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  Puebia  is  the  ] 
to  the  city  of  Mexico.  No  city  in  this  cot  in  try  ( 
oept  Mexico  has  changed  hands  so  many  time 
Puebia-  Around  it  have  gathered  the  bra  to  son 
Mexico  agamst  the  Spaniiirds,  the  Amencans,  the  Ad 
trians,  the  French,  and  many  of  the  most  desper- 
ate battles  fought  during  the  many  revolutions  ackd 
civil  wars  through  which  the  country  has  passed 
have  been  fought  around  this  devoted  city, 
has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  traitors 
her  country.  Old  as  phe  is  she  has  not  yet  tear 
to  be  patriotic.  She  celebrated  her  centennial  i 
before  the  United  States  existed  as  a  nation. 

In  looking  over  these  notes  I  find  that  I  have  i 
given  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  cathedral.     It  is  by  { 
odds  the  most  imposing  building  in  the  city, 
foundation  stone  was   laid  by  Bishop  ii^umarraga! 
the  year  1523,  but  it  was  not  completed  for  ne 
a  hundred  years.     It  is  three  hundred  and  tweu^ 
three  feet  long  by  one  hundred  end  one  feet  wid 
with  a  dome  in  the  center  that  reaches  to  a  ; 
of  eighty  feet  from  the  floor.     In  the  north  tower  I 
eighteen  bells,  the  largest  one  is  called  SantA  Mod 
and  weighs  nearly  ten  tons*     It  ta  a  magnificent  \ 
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Its  deep  and  rich  tones  sound  out  the  hours  of  prajer 
onlj.  It  tolls  at  four  o^dock  in  the  mornin^c  to  call 
the  servants  to  early  mass,  again  at  noon  it  strikes 
the  hour,  at  thre9  o'clock  it  rings  again,  and  at  the 
hour  of  sundown. 

To  a  stranger  in  the  city  it  is  a  strange  sight  to  see 
nearly  every  man  in  the  street  take  ojQT  his  hat  when 
he  hears  the  stroke  of  that  magnificent  bell.  The 
building  is  of  magnificent  construction,  with  heavy 
buttresses,  and  a  material  resembling  blue  basalt. 
On  the  front  between  the  two  great  towers  are  white 
marble  medallions,  and  the  keys  and  miter  of  the 
pope.  The  floor  of  the  cathedral  is  laid  in  colored 
marble.  Its  high  altar  was  over  fifty  years  in  con- 
struction, and  cost  $110,000.  An  immense  bronze 
fifTure  of  the  virgin  crowns  the  altar,  the  work  of 
Twlsa,  the  most  celebrated  artist  Mexico  has  so  far 
produced.  Tlie  choir  is  a  most  beautiful  affair.  It 
contains  two  hundred  chairs,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  a 
great  variety  of  elegant  woods,  each  chair  is  of  a 
different  pattern.  Its  organ  is  rather  small,  but  is 
very  elegant  in  its  constniction. 

On  every  side  are  immense  oil  paintings,  some  of 
them  by  the  old  masters  and  of  great  value.  In  the 
bishop's  council  chamber  are  the  portraits  of  all  the 
bishops  who  have  had  the  oversight  of  this  diocese, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  last  one  who  passed  away. 
This  chamber  is  also  adorned  with  the  most  elegant 
tapestry.  It  was  presented  to  the  church  by  one  of 
the  Spanish  kings,  Charles  V,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  is  said  to  be  worth  a  million  or  two 
or  dollars. 

In  the  Zocalo  there  is  a  magnificent  band  stand, 
and  four  or  five  nights  a  week  the  finest  kind  of 
music  is  discoursed  by  one  of  the  three  military  bands 
of  the  city.  Here  in  this  Zocalo  the  people  gather 
to  pasear  (walk)  and  exhibit  their  best  clothes.  On 
Sunday  it  is  a  perfect  beehive.  The  only  drawback 
to  this  otherwise  delightful  spot  is  the  ceaseless  din 
of  vendors  of  all  kinds  of  things.  Now  you  hear 
one  fellow  yell,  "Los  canutos,"  a  kind  of  ice  cream ; 
then  another  starts  you  up  with  the  cry,  "  no  tomaran 
la  uieve,'*  sweetened  snow ;  then  another  sings  out, 
"  galatina,"  and  still  another  yells,  "  dulces/*  candies. 
Among  them  they  make  this  otherwise  pleasant  park 
a  source  of  annoyance. 
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Jayacatlan  is  on  Huitzo  Circuit,  and  Brother 
Arrieta,  the  pastor,  visits  the  congregation  there 
generally  every  two  weeks,  but  last  Sunday  it  was 
arranged  for  him  to  go  to  Ciucatlian,  and  the  writer 
took  bis  place  in  Jayacatlan.  Although  the  rainy 
season  in  southern  Mexico  is  usually  very  similar,  so 
far  as  the  amount  of  rainfall  is  concerned,  to  summer 
in  tli«  easfcem  part  of  the  United  States,  this  year  has 
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been  a  remarkable  exception.  The  rains  began 
early  in  May  and  have  continued  almost  daily  for  six 
months.  The  consequences  have  been  swollen  rivers 
and  almost  impaj>sable  roads. 

I  started  alone  from  Oaxaca  early  last  Saturday 
morning,  and  being  informed  that  there  were  some 
dangerous  quagmires  on  the  main  road,  took  a  by- 
road higher  up  on  the  ridges  that  skirt  the  base  of 
the  great  Sierra  of  Juarez.  This  made  the  journey 
about  three  miles  longer,  and  detained  me  in  the 
valley  of  Etta  perhaps  an  hour  more  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  necessary.  I  descended 
again  into  the  main  road,  however,  at  Etta,  Uiirteen 
miles  north  of  Oaxaca,  at  about  eleven  o'clock, 
having  breakfasted  an  hour  before  at  a  village  I 
passed  on  the  road.  Although  the  breakfast  was  not 
of  a  very  inviting  quality  it  was  abundant  and 
nourishing,  and  I  partook  of  it  with  such  a  good 
appetite  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  with  the  strength 
derived  therefrom  I  should  be  able  to  reach  Jaya- 
catlan, now  only  twenty-five  miles  away. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Etta  the  road  to  Jayacatlan 
turns  somewhat  to  the  right  and  follows  the  narrower 
tributary  valley  of  San  Juan  del  Estado.  Before  ar- 
riving at  this  last  mentioned  village  I  had  to  pass 
many  miry  places,  and  at  one  of  them  my  horse 
sank  80  deeply  that  I  was  afraid  he  would  not  be 
able  to  get  through.  Thus  my  progress  was  slower 
than  usual,  but  nevertheless  by  two  o'clock  p.  m.  I 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  mile  beyond  San 
Juan  del  Estado.  The  range  I  was  to  cross  is  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Its  course  is  east  and  west, 
and  it  unites  the  two  great  north  and  south  ranges 
that  limit  on  either  side  the  valley  of  Etta  and 
stretch  away  scores  of  leagues  beyond.  The  point 
where  the  ascent  begins  is  about  five  thousand  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  summit  is 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  higher.  As  I  began 
climbing  the  north  wind  covered  the  mountain  tops 
with  dense  but  swiftly  moving  clouds,  and  adrizzUng 
rain  began  to  sift  down  toward  the  valley ;  but  I 
pushed  on,  for  it  was  still  fifteen  miles  to  Jayacatlan, 
and  I  did  not  come  prepared  to  ppend  the  night  on 
the  mountains. 

Two  hours  later  I  was  on  the  summit  among 
the  silent  clouds.  The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  oak 
leaves  were  condensing  the  mist  and  dripping  every- 
where. But  there  was  beauty  in  that  solemn  forest 
The  oak  boughs  were  hung  with  a  rich  drapery  of 
loug  grayish  moss  and  adorned  with  countless  small 
orchids  and  other  parasites  of  the  cactus  and  pine- 
apple familie.*«,  while  in  the  more  open  places  the 
ground  was  covered  with  sage  bushes  with  large 
bright  red  and  deep  blue  flowers,  not  to  mention 
millions  of  compositae^  akin  to  the  daisies,  but  with 
yellow  flowers  aud  very  fragrant  leaves. 

The  northern  slope  of  these  mountains  is  more 
densely  wooded  than  the  southern,  and  the  descent 
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to  Jnyacnilan  is  about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
Teet  into  a  deep  vi^Uey,  i^lmost  a  mountaiu  gorge.  J 
found  that  the  rains  had  verj  seriously  daoiAged  the 
mountain  trail  The  ground  was  aoaked  to  a  pulp  in 
many  place8»  and  was  t^lipp  np;  oway  from  iu  moor- 
ings, carrying  with  it  ttie  trees  and  blushes  growing 
upon  it  There  wat  neeti  of  great  care  lo  keep  the 
horse's  feet  from  sinking  into  the  openings  that 
marked  the^e  inclpicut  landslides.  In  one  place 
the  ground  had  Blid  down  from  tlae  upper  nide  of 
the  path^  completely  closing  it  up.  But  1  made 
my  way  through  the  bushes,  greatly  to  the  detri' 
ment  of  my  broad-bnnimed  Mexiciin  riding  hat.    In 


i$tick  from  behind  was  aiiccessfitl  in  making  him 
climb  tlie  bank.  Then  I  went  on  my  way,  not  only 
rejoicing  because  T  bad  oonqiiercd  a  dtflicuUy,  boi 
also  rather  eluted  at  having  made  the  great  dwcorery 
of  a  new  method  for  making  homes  climb  banki. 
When  1  arrived  at  Jayacailao  I  told  the  brcUirao 
about  my  invention,  and  Brother  JuUo  Hemandes 
said  he,  an  a  mule  driver,  had  been  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  same  stratagem  many  a  time;  and  thus  I  mm 
shorn  of  the  glory  of  ray  great  discovery. 

When  I  was  still  near  a  thousnud  feet  abore  Ih9 
bottom  of  tlie  valley  the  clouds  broke  away^  and  the 
set  ling  sua  ahone  out  on  die  green  moun  tarns.    What 
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another  place  where  the  road  had  been  cut  out 
along  the  face  of  a  precipice  it  had  slid  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  there  was  covered  with  a 
great  pile  of  debris  that  had  fatlon  from  above. 
With  considerable  difliculty  I  led  my  borse  down 
and  up  again  over  the  debris  by  a  very  rough  path 
that  had  l>een  newly  traced.  In  still  another  place 
the  water  had  washed  out  a  gully  four  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  deep  across  the  trail.  On  the  left  people 
had  been  climbing  the  bank  on  foot  to  go  around 
this  gully,  The  horse  refused  to  make  the  ateep 
ascent,  I  tugged  at  the  halter  with  all  my  might, 
but  it  was  of  no  avaiK  I  tried  several  plans  to  make 
him  asoend^  but  in  vain. 

At  last  I  tied  the  end  of  the  long  ro>pe  baiter  to  a 
tree  on  the  upper  side  of  the  path,  aud  then  with  a 


a  snblime  scene  I  The  torrent  at  the  foot  of  the  long 
steep  slope  looked  like  a  mere  silver  thread,  aud  yet 
I  could  distinctly  hear  the  roar  of  its  bounding 
waters.  On  the  opposite  side  the  majestic  Juarea 
MouniainH  lifted  their  dark,  pine  covered,  riigged  ribs 
seven  tfaoui^and  feet.  Here  wos  a  patch  of  sunBhine, 
there  a  thick,  black  cap  of  cloud  resting  on  the  head 
of  a  giant  peak,  and  yonder  mountain  after  mountam 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  fading  away  bent>ath 
the  dying  rays  of  the  evening  sun.  Mount^alts 
always  look  more  majestic  when  seen  among  the 
clouds. 

At  laat  I  reach  the  river.  Its  valley,  averaging 
three  hundred  feet  in  width,  is  nothiug  but  a  masa 
of  bowlders,  and  more  or  less  wuter^worn  stones,  mod 
is  covered  with  water  completely  when  there  it  i 
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cloud-burst  on  the  mountains.  The  river  is  a  torrent 
whicli  nishes  from  one  side  of  the  narrow  valley  to 
the  other,  and  on  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  writ- 
ing  at  the  best  crossing  places  was  about  thirtj  feet 
wide  and  tiiree  feet  deep,  with  a  .verj  swift  current 
and  a  bottom  full  of  bowlders.  The  horse  had  to 
make  a  supreme  effort  not  to  lose  his  foothold  and 
be  borne  down  by  the  current  every  time  he  crossed. 

We  were  still  two  miles  from  Jayacatlan  when 
night  settled  down  upon  us.  At  that  point  the  road 
leaves  the  river  and  climbs  the  precipice,  where  it 
winds  along  the  brow  of  the  crag^  about  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  bowlders  tliat  fill  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  It  was  very  dark,  the  road  was  in  places  not 
over  a  yard  wide,  and  a  misstep  would  have  been 
death.  Besides,  in  several  places  the  path  was  full  of 
stones  and  earth  that  had  fallen  from  the  cliffs 
above.  Under  the  circumstances  I  thought  it  would 
be  safer  to  dismount  and  lead  the  horse  along  that 
dnnsrerous  road. 

Thus  with  no  little  difficulty  I  arrived  at  a  hut 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Jayacatlan.  From 
this  point  the  road  descended  again  to  the  river,  and 
to  reach  the  village  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass 
over  the  bowlders  of  the  valley  for  a  mile,  where  the 
freshets  had  erased  all  traces  of  a  path,  fording  the 
torrent  several  times.  Consideriug  tliis  too  perilous 
a  task  to  undertake  on  so  dark  a  night  I  asked  per- 
mission  of  the  owner  of  the  cabin  to  stay  till  morn- 
ing. The  permission  was  granted,  although  the 
poor  horse  would  have  to  go  without  his  supper,  as 
there  was  nothing  to  give  him.  The  hut  was  occupied 
by  a  young  Indian  and  his  wife,  who  had  three  little 
children.  They  gave  me  tortillas  and  beans  to  eat, 
and  they  tasted  gfood,  for  I  had  eaten  nothing  since 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  except  some  tejocotes  (a 
kind  of  haw)  that  I  had  found  in  the  woods. 

Then  I  lay  down  between  my  two  blanket  shawls 
on  a  mat  on  the  ground,  with  my  saddle  for  a  pillow, 
and  tried  to  sleep,  but  I  was  soon  attacked  by  an 
army  of  bloodthirsty  fleas  that  crawled  all  over  me 
and  fearlessly  thrust  their  sharp  proboscides  into  my 
skin.  This  slight  inconvenience  made  me  rather 
restless.  When  one  is  asleep  a  long  time  seems  very 
short,  but  when  one  is  trying  to  catch  fleas  in  the 
dark  a  short  time  seems  very  long.  So  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  certain  feeling  of  refreshment  I  could  have 
easily  persuaded  myself  the  next  morning  that  I  had 
not  slept  five  minutes  during  the  whole  night. 

I  was  not  the  only  guest  that  passed  the  night  in 
that  hotel.  A  whole  family  had  descended  with 
lumber  from  Aloapam,  a  village  situated  on  the 
opposite  slope  of  the  great  Juarez  Mountains.  There 
was  a  little  man,  who  would  weigh  about  one 
hundred  pounds ;  a  little  woman,  who  looked  like  a 
girl  fourteen  years  old ;  a  boy  apparently  about  the 
same  age ;  a  little  boy  perhaps  ten  years  old,  and 
a  baby.  The  man,  the  woman,  and  the  larger  boy 
each  carried  on  the  back  two  hewn  pine  boards  seven 


feet  in  length.  The  little  boy  carried  the  baby  on 
his  back.  They  had  come  down  the  mountains 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  carrying  their  loads  over 
roads  whose  roughness  would  be  unimaginable  to 
dwellers  in  the  plains.  Night  had  overtaken  them 
at  this  point,  and  early  the  next  morning  they  took 
tlieir  lumber  to  the  Jayacatlan  market. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  the  path  I 
also  took  my  departure,  and  soon  was  in  the  village 
of  Jayacatlan.  It  is  situated  in  the  bottom  of  this 
tropical  valley,  at  a  place  where  the  slope  of  the 
mountains  to  the  river  is  not  too  steep  for  the  con- 
struction of  houses.  There  are  about  six  hundred 
inhabitants,  Indians  o**  different  tribes,  who  all  speak 
Spanish.  Jayacatlan  contains  the  first  and  only 
building  that,  up  to  date,  has  been  erected  in  the 
State  of  Oaxaca  for  Protestant  worship.  In  other 
places  we  hold  services  in  buildings  previously  erected 
for  other  purposes,  but  Jayacatlan  has  its  real  Protes- 
tant church  building.  It  is  about  twenty-five  feet  long 
by  fifteen  wide,  and  has  a  framework  of  poles,  a 
roof  thatched  with  palmetto,  walls  of  reeds  stood  on 
end  and  daubed  inside  and  outside  with  mud,  and 
mother  earth  for  a  floor.  Including  twenty  s^ts  and 
a  pulpit  it  cost  our  Mission  $42,  besides  the  labor 
bestowed  gratis  by  the  brethren.  If  the  labor  had 
been  paid  the  whole  cost  would  probably  have 
amounted  to  seventy  silver  dollars,  which  also  in- 
cludes a  well-situated  lot  containing  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  ground. 

Our  congregation  in  Jayacatlan  numbers  about 
forty,  nearly  all  adults,  and  they  are  enthusiastic, 
love  the  cause,  and  are  resolved  to  work  till  the  whole 
village  is  converted.  Last  year  they  met  with  con- 
siderable opposition  from  the  town  authorities,  but 
this  year  the  authorities  are  tolerant  and  the  congre- 
gation is  growing.  Recently  the  brethren  out  of 
their  poverty  raised  $50  to  buy  a  Mason  and  Hamlin 
baby  organ,  of  which  they  feel  very  proud.  The 
services  held  during  the  day  were  full  of  interest  and 
profit 

On  Monday  morning,  finding  that  my  horse  had 
lost  a  shoe,  and  there  being  no  blacksmith  in  Jay- 
acatlan, I  concluded  to  cross  the  mountains  by  a 
steeper  but  less  stony  road  to  San  Francisco  Huitzo, 
and  Tuesday  evening  began  services  in  La  Soledad, 
another  village  in  the  Etta  District. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  the  next  bishop  who  visits 
Mexico  should  make  a  trip  to  Jayacatlan.  I  am  sure 
that  whatever  inconvenience  he  may  suffer  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery  and 
the  fervor  and  cordiality  of  the  brethren. 

As  fast  as  men  and  means  are  furnished  we  intend, 
with  God's  blessing,  to  spread  the  Gospel  to  the 
thousani  villages  that  nestle  among  the  glorious 
mountains  of  Oaxaca.  The  people  there  greatlj 
need  the  Gospel  we  have.  Should  we  not  give  it  to 
them  ? 

Oaxaca,  Mexico. 
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Mexico  Mdthodist  Epiaoapal  Mission* 
TuE  Mexico  MisiioD  of  tho  Methodist  Kpiscopftl 
Church  WAS  commenced  in  1873  and  organized  m  ■ 
Conference  in  1S85.  During  1893  the  Confercuc© 
WDS  divided  into  the  four  districts  of  Mexico*  Puebla, 
Kortiiern,  und  C^a^l;  and  from  the  reports  of  tlie 
prosldiog  elders  made  for  the  Aiin»Al  Report  we 
gather  the  folknviug : 

Sfexico  I>istrict  New  chapels  have  been  built  at 
Puxtln  and  San  Augustine,  the  one  at  the  latter 
place  being  of  atone  and  seating  250  people,  Ntw 
pfopertjr  iiaa  been  purchased  at  Pacbuca.  Two  new 
congregations  have  been  added  to  the  Tezon tepee 
Circuit,  which  has  now  fourteen  preaching  place?, 
and  might  have  twenty  if  workers  could  be  provided. 
A  new  cotigregRlion  has  been  gathered  at  CerrCBa,  a 
Uttb  town  nestling  io   the  mooutainB  a  little  waj 
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rotn  Pachuca^  where^  a  few  jeara  ago.  was  8  hotbed 
of  banditti  Most  urgent  calls  liavo  been  made  for 
the  establishment  of  five  new  schools  in  towns  where 
the  people  will  furnish  n  room  free  of  rent  and  will 
do  what  ihf^y  can  to  help  fit  up  tiie  schoolroom,  and 
there  are  >ix  towns  pleading  for  preacliing  eer vices. 
There  is  a  great  lack  of  workers  und  a  lack  of  men 
to  put  men  in  places  that  are  while  for  llie  harvest. 
The  Kngli»h  cougrogations  in  Mexico  tmd  Pachtica 
have  felt  tlie  effect  of  the  hard  limes,  and  some  of  the 
people  have  left  the  country.  The  roisision  press  iu 
Mexico  cit^r  in  1893  printed  a  total  of  2,812,800 
pages.  "It  may  not  bo  generally  known  tbut  the 
printing  of  the  Scriptures  was  utterly  prohtbtled  in 
Mexico  by  tbe  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  tliattlie  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Mission  press  printed  the  firat  copy 
of  the  Scrip  lures  ever  printed  in  Mexico  in  the  native 
Innguage  of  the  Mexican  people," 

Pucbla  Dutrkt,     The  Puebla  District  embraces  the 
eontbern  half  of  the  State  of  Pnebla  and  tlie  State  of 


Ttaxcalu,  and  orery  worker  «*mpioyed  by  tljo  i 
IB  engaged  In  sciiool  work  eiilier  as  toacUer  or  pupil, 
and  most  of  them  abo  in  evangdlatio  elTort.  Moect 
of  (he  pastors  are  students  in  the  Theolof^CBl  Srmi- 
nary  in  Pnebla,  who  study  during  tiic  week  and  sp 
tbeir  Sundays  with  their  congregations.  Tbe| 
of  Ati^ala  and  Tlaxcala  have  lisd  charge  of  the  i 
on  their  circuits  besides  attending  to  all  the  otiber 
work  of  the  various  congrrgations  to  which  thff 
minister.  Besides  the  pastors  who  loach  there  tfe 
three  teachera  of  prtmury  schools  outside  of  Pueblo 
who  are  also  cxhorters  and  hold  aervloea  when  occss- 
sion  offers.  The  wliole  number  of  the  aakrieii 
workers  of  the  two  societies,  including  the  wiirea  of 
missionaries,  is  thirty -one.  In  many  vUlngee 
towns  tiicre  are  adherents  who  will  form  tho  nod 
of  congregations  as  soon  as  services  can  be  eatablia 
there.  There  has  l>eeu  active  persecutioD  in 
places. 

"  The  schools  are  doing  most  exoeUent  work,  i 
are  growing  in  favor  with  the  public.  The  theological 
serotnAfy  and  preparatory  school,  in  its  higher  de- 
partments, is  fuller  than  ever  before.  Over  fweniy 
young  men  and  boys  are  definitely  preparing  for  the 
ministry^  while  some  eight  or  ten  are  prep«riiig  for 
teaching  in  tliO  Mission.  There  is  an  urgent  dema&d 
for  other  professional  departments  in  tlio  schooL  If 
we  bad  them  we  could  dotibilcss  have  a  large  patron- 
Age  (Voro  the  better  classes  of  society,  and  wield  on 
totluence  in  those  circles  that  would  be  far-reachjiig 
iu  the  controlling  element  ot:  Mexican  affkira.  It 
only  requires  more  money  to  have  them." 

Citagt  Duftrict  The  presiding  elder,  on  acconai  of 
an  attack  of  yellow  fever  was  unable  to  labor  for 
several  months.  The  pasUsr  in  Cordova  was  also 
sick  from  the  aame  disease.  Eev.  Francisco  Diax,  • 
native  pastor,  died  during  the  year.  The  yellow 
fever  raged  in  Cordova  in  a  very  malignant  fomi  snd 
many  of  the  members  of  the  church  died.  The  Coil- 
apam  Circuit  is  enlarging  rapidly.  The  pastor  leaehei 
a  large  bo^V  school  In  Cuilapam,  and  preaches  in 
several  towns.  Tiie  outlook  is  good,  though  there  ia 
a  fanatical  spirit  among  some  of  the  people.  Oa  \ 
Huitzo  Circuit  are  six  places  where  there  are  i 
services  and  good  congregations.  The  OaxAca 
cult  includes  the  whole  state,  the  congregmtlons  are 
large,  and  reinforcements  are  asked  for  in  aevml 
places.  Eev.  L.  C.  Smith,  the  pastor,  is  a  tir«leat 
worker,  and  at  feast  a  dozen  men  are  needed  hero  to 
man  tJie  .^^choola  and  open  up  tbe  work.  On  tlie  Ori> 
ssabtt  Circuit  the  congregations  and  schools  are  large. 
In  Huatusco  the  work  is  new  and  vlgorouH,  the  houss 
being  full  at  every  een^ice  und  much  eDthusiosm 
prevailing.  The  Tehuacan  Circuit  has  been  without 
a  pastor  on  account  of  a  lack  of  funds,  and  it  would 
be  a  strong  circuit  if  tlie  money  to  occupy  it  could  bt 
obtained.  The  Tetela  Circuit  has  four  appointmenia 
and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  ;  the  pastor  preacl^ei 
every  week  at  these  places,  and  also  teaches  a  loi^e 
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school.  Two  new  places  have  been  opened  on  the 
Teziiiilan  Circuit,  one  with  a  regular  congregation  of 
forty  persons,  the  other  with  thirty-five.  The  Tux- 
pam  Circuit  has  opened  two  new  appointments,  and 
the  preacher  reports  large  and  growing  congregations 
everywhere.  There  are  now  five  appointments  and 
a  day  school  with  sixty-two  scholars.  A  church 
building  is  greatly  needed  in  Tuxpam.  The  outlook  is 
gooi  on  the  San  Andres  Tuxtla  Circuit,  which  has 
two  schools  and  five  preaching  places.  The  school 
work  on  the  Xochiapulco  Circuit  has  been  well  sus- 
tained. The  two  day  schools  at  Jilotepec  have  fifty 
pupils. 

Northern  District,  There  has  been  more  than  usual 
prosperity  on  the  district  The  work  on  the  Guana- 
juato Circuit  is  developing  greatly,  and  the  services 
in  the  capital  city  are  well  attended.  On  the  Silao 
and  Cueramero  Circuits  large  numbers  are  hearing  the 
Gospel  preached,  and  the  regular  services  have  twice 
the  attendance  of  the  previous  year.  The  Salamanca 
Circuit  reports  large  congregations.  In  Queretaro 
there  has  been  no  progress  and  much  opposition.  In 
Guanajuato  there  is  a  girls*  school  of  seventy-eight 
pupils  and  a  boys*  school  of  ninety-one  pupils,  being 
double  the  number  of  the  previous  year,  and  most  of 
the  probationers  received  into  the  church  during  the 
year  have  been  from  among  the  older  pupils  of  these 
schools. 

The  presiding  elder,  Dr.  Salmans,  writes :  **  The 
medical  work  has  had  its  best  development  this  year. 
About  the  middle  of  the  year  I  established  work  in 
the  form  of  medical  dispensaries  in  four  towns,  situ- 
ated in  three  circuits.  The  pastor  furnishes  tickets 
for  six  and  twelve  cents  to  all  the  poor  who  arrive 
before  a  given  hour,  at  which  time  I  come,  read  a 
chapter  from  one  of  the  gospels,  explain  it,  exhort, 
and  pray  with  them,  they  joining  with  me  at  the 
close  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  then  I  offer  for  sale 
copies  of  the  holy  gospels,  and  invite  all  present  to 
the  regular  religious  services.  I  then  prescribe  for 
them,  one  by  one,  while  a  pharmaceutical  assistant 
furnishes  the  medicines  and  explanations  of  the  treat- 
ment, and  the  pastor  and  Bible  reader  continue  to 
converse  among  them.  I  thus  spend  two  days  a 
week  in  Guanajuato,  two  in  Silao,  one  in  Romita,  and 
make  one  trip  a  month  to  Cueramero  and  intervening 
points.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year,  be- 
sides surgical  operations  and  several  hundreds  of 
visits  to  the  homes,  I  have  furnished  11,529  medi- 
cines; and  besides  repeatedly  seeing  many  of  the 
1,550  patients  of  the  former  year  and  a  half  s  prac- 
tice, I  have  thus  far  treated  2,044  different  new 
patients.  The  amount  received  from  patients  and 
applied  toward  self-support  in  this  work  during  these 
ten  initial  months  of  the  year  is  $1,546.52  ;  and  the 
beet  of  all  is  the  Gospel  is  being  preached  to  the 
poor,  to  10,000  auditors  per  year,  and  they  mostly  per- 
sons from  whom  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  to 
seoore  a  respectful  hearing  for  the  word  of  God. 


But  the  hearing  they  give  to  the  word  in  the  dispen- 
sary  is  respectful  and  most  attentive.  The  respect, 
and  even  love,  they  form  for  the  Christian  physician 
who  puts  skilled  and  sympathetic  medical  treatment 
within  their  financial  reach  is  very  touching.  Many 
of  those  who  are  physically  ab*e  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  come  to  the  services  at  nigiit,  and  though  this 
work  is  as  yet  so  now  there  have  been  some  conver- 
sions. Many  of  these  people  could  not  refuse  such  a 
friend  so  small  a  request  as  to  send  their  children  to 
his  school ;  indeed,  they  are  at  once  convinced  by 


their  prejudice  in  his  favor  that  his  must  be  the  best 
school  in  existence,  and,  even  in  the  face  of  persecu- 
tion, they  fill  up  his  formerly  empty  schoolrooms. 
There  appears  to  be  no  longer  any  doubt  in  the  face 
of  the  present  experiment  that  in  the  more  fanatical 
parta  of  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  wise  use  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  on  the  part  of  missionaries  might 
often  be  found  to  become  an  entering  wedge  where 
no  otfier  means  will  secure  the  opportunity  of  being 
heard." 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  in 
Pachuca  a  school  of  three  hundred  girls.  Their 
school  in  the  city  of  Mexico  has  done  most  excellent 
work  and  has  graduated  five  most  excellent  teachers 
in  the  entire  course  of  study  who  are  now  employed 
in  the  work  of  the  Mission.  At  Piiebla  the  girls' 
school  and  normal  institute  has  been  constantly 
growing  and  improving.  At  Tetetla  are  two  girls' 
schools  with  125  scholars,  and  in  Guanajuato  is  a 
school  with  78  girls  enrolled.  In  addition  there  are 
several  small  schools  under  tlie  direction  of  the 
Woman's  Society. 

Of  the  statistics  of  the  Mexico  Mission,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Butler  writes:  "We  have  six  new  congregations  and 
an  increase  of  232  members  and  probationers,  and 
1,286  adherents.  -There  were  118  more  conversions 
this  year  than  last,  and  94  more  baptisms.  Five  new 
day  schools  have  been  established  with  481  more 
children,  and  8  new  Sunday  schools  with  235  new 
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scholars.  Our  properties  have  increased  $19,325  in 
value,  wlille  our  debts  have  decreased  about  $G,085, 
so  that  DOW  on  all  our  proi)ertie8  we  onljowe  $4,140, 
all  of  which  is  provided  for  but  $500.  There  is  also 
a  slij^ht  increase  in  the  missionary  collections  and 
for  self-support;  we  received  $8,898.74,  being  an  in- 
crease of  $505.69,  while Uor  cliurch  buildings  we 
raised  $760.93  more  than  last  year."  There  are  re- 
ported 28  native  workers  of  tlie  Woman-s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  1 5  native  ordained  preachers.  33 
native  unordained  preachers,  35  native  teachers,  28 
oiher  helpers,  3,190  day  school  scholars,  1,787  Sun- 
day school  scholars,  1,721  members,  1,364  probation- 
ers, 8,214  adherents,  269  conversions  in  1893,  and  in 
the  same  year  269  adults  and  217  children  baptized. 

The  missionaries,  their  appointments,  and  the  date 
when  tliey  entered  the  mission  work,  are  as  follows : 

1874.  Rev.  John  W.  Butler,  D.D.,  Presiding  Elder  of  tbe 
Mexico  Dlatrict,  and  Editor  of  El  Abogado  Crigtiano  Hw- 
trado, 

1875.  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Craver,  D.D.,  Presiding  Elder  of 
Puebla  District,  and  President  of  Theological  Seminary  and 
Preparatory  School  in  Puebla. 

1875.  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Siberts,  D.D.,  Professor  in  seminary 
and  school  in  Puebla,  and  Preacher  in  charge  of  Puebla 
Circuit. 

1881.  Rev.  Lucius  C.  Smith,  Preacher  in  charge  of  Oazaca 
Circuit. 

1885.  Rev.  Levi  B.  Salmans,  M.D.,  Presiding  Elder  of 
Northern  District. 

1887.  Rev.  William  Green,  Ph.D.,  Presiding  Elder  of 
Coast  District. 

1888.  Rev.  Harry  G.  Llmrie,  Preacher  in  charge  of 
Pachuca  English  work  and  Pachuca  Circuit. 

1888.  Rev.  Frank  D.  Tubbs,  Professor  in  seminary  and 
school  in  Peubla. 

1801.  Rev.  Ira  C.  Cartwright,  Preacher  in  charge  of  Gu- 
anajuato Circuit 

1891.  Rev.  Frank  Borton,  Preacher  in  charge  of  English 
work  in  Mexico  city,  and  publishing  agenu 

Wiv€»  ttf  Missionaries.— Mn.  Butler,  Mrs.  Craver,  Mrs. 
Siberts  (In  U.  S.),  Mr?.  Smith,  Mrs.  Salmans,  Mrs.  Green,  Mrs. 
Umric.  Mrs.  Cartwriffht,  M.D.,  Mrs.  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Borton. 

Missionaries  of  thk  Woman's  Foreign  Mis8I0>urt 
Society  (all  engaged  in  School  Work). 

Mexico  city.  Miss  Mary  De  F.  Loyd  and  Miss  Harriet  L. 
Ayres. 

Puchla,  Miss  Tbeda  A.  Parker  and  Miss  Anna  R.  Lim- 
berger. 

Pac/itxca,  Miss  Mary  Hastings. 

Orizaba^  Miss  Amelia  Van  Dorsten. 

Ooroco,  Miss  Effa  M.  Dunmore. 

Guanajuait^  Miss  Lillian  Neiger. 


Protestantism  and  Bomanism  Ckmtrasted. 

It  is  impossible  to  reduce  fundamental  diflTercnco 
between  Protestantism  and  Romanism  to  a  single 
formula  without  doing  injustice  to  the  one  or  tlie 
other.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  there  are  evan- 
gclc  •!  icments  in  Romanism,  as  there  are  legalistic 
and  Romanizing  tendencies  in  certain  schools  of 
Protesuniism.  But.  if  we  look  At  the  prevailing 
character  and  tlio  most  promising  aspects  of  the  two 
systems,  we  may  draw  the  following  contrasts: 

Protestantism  is  modern  Christianity  in  motion ; 


Romanism  is  mediicval  Christianity  in  coDflict  witfa 
modern  progress;  wiiile  the  Greek  Church  represents 
corrupt  Christianity  in  repose  or  stagnation. 

Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  free  and  iutelligent 
submission  of  the  individual  to  the  H0I7  Scriptures; 
Romanism  Uie  religion  of  enslaved  and  unquestioning 
submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  Church.  The  for- 
mer makes  religion  a  personal  concern;  the  latter 
sinks  the  individual  in  the  body  of  the  Church. 

Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  evaDgelism  and 
spiritual  simplicity ;  Romanism  the  religion  of  legal- 
ism, ascetism,  sacerdotalisrof  and  ceremonialism. 
Tbe  one  appeals  to  the  intellect  and  conscience;  the 
other  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination. 

Protestantism  is  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible; 
Romanism  the  Christianity  of  tradition.  Tbe  one 
directs  the  people  to  tlie  fountainhead  of  divine 
revelation;  the  other  to  the  teaching  priesthood. 
The  former  freely  circulates  the  Bible  as  a  book  for 
tlie  people ;  the  latter  keeps  it  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy,  and  overrules  it  by  its  traditions. 

Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  immediate  com- 
munion of  the  soul  with  Christ,  through  personal 
faith;  Romanism  is  the  religion  of  mediate  com- 
munion through  the  Church,  and  obstructs  the  inter- 
course of  the  believer  with  his  Saviour  by  interposing 
an  army  of  subordinate  mediators  and  advocatea 
The  Protestant  prays  directly  to  Christ ;  the  other 
usually  approaches  him  only  through  the  interccuion 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints. 

Protestantism  puts  Christ  before  the  Church  and 
makes  Christliness  the  standard  of  sound  churchli- 
ness.  Romanism  virtually  puts  the  Church  before 
Christ,  and  makes  churchliness  the  condition  and 
measure  of  piety.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  meaning  of 
Schleicrmacher's  famous  formula  (Der  Cfn-iattickt 
GlavhCy  vol.  i,  g26) :  **  Protestantism  makes  the  re- 
lation of  the  individual  to  the  Church  dependent  on 
his  relation  to  Christ.  Catholicism,  vice  vend,  makes 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  Christ  depend  on 
his  relation  to  the  Church.*'  His  pupil  and  successor. 
Dr.  Twesten,  puts  the  distinction  in  this  way: 
''  Catholicism  emphasizes  the  first,  ProteBtantiam  the 
second  clause  of  the  passage  of  IreriHsus:  '  Where  the 
Church  isf,  there  is  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  where  the 
Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  the  Church  and  all  grace.* " 

Protestantism  claims  to  be  only  oue,  but  the  most 
advanced  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  Bomaniam 
identifies  the  whole  Catholic  Church  with  itself,  and 
the  Church  with  Christianity.  The  former  claims  to 
be  the  safest,  the  latter  the  only  way  to  salvation. 

Protestantism  is  the  Chrisiianity  of  personal  con- 
viction and  inward  experience;  Romanism  theCbria- 
tianity  of  outward  institutions,  sacramental  obierr- 
ances,  and  obedience  to  authority.  The  one  lays  the 
main  stress  on  living  faith  as  the  prii  ciple  of  a  holy  life; 
tbe  other  on  good  works,  not  only  as  the  evidence  of 
faith,  but  uUo  as  the  condition  of  justification. 

Protestant  ism  proceeds  from  the  lu  visible  Church 
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to  the  visible :  Romanism,  vice  versd,  from  the  visible 
to  the  invisible.  This  is  the  distinction  made  by 
Dr.  Mohler,  in  Lis  famous  work  en  Sijnibolics^  who 
thereby  inconsistently  admits  tlie  essential  truth  of 
the  Protestant  distinctio^n  between  the  visible  and 
invisible  Church,  which  BoUarmine  denies  aa  an 
empty  abstraction. 

Protestantism  is  progressive  and  independent; 
Romanism  conservaiive  and  traditional.  The  one  is 
centrifugal,  the  other  centripetal.  The  one  is  ex- 
posed to  danger  of  Radicalism  and  endless  division ; 
the  other  to  the  opposite  danger  of  stagnation  and 
mechanical  and  tyrannical  uniformity. — Rev.  Dr.  Philip 
Schaff. 


The  Pieeent  Oondition  of  Utah. 

BY  A   RESIDENT  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Now  that  Utah  is  supposed  to  be  about  to  take 
upon  herself  the  responsible  duties  and  cares  of 
Statehood,  it  may  be  well  to  make  some  observations 
upon  a  phase  of  the  question  which  may  be  sup- 
posed by  some  not  to  exist 

The  representations  made  in  Congress  and  by  the 
general  press  of  the  countryf  including  even  the  SoUt 
Lake  Tribune — that  old-time  and  constant  Kesior  of 
Americanism — joining  in  accord  and  saying  edito- 
rially tiiat  the  experiment  should  be  tried  ;  that  the 
politicHl  and  social  differences  between  the  Mormons 
and  the  non-Mormons  are  now  effaced,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  past  can  never  recur.  Such  repre- 
sentations must  have  much  popular  weight,  but  they 
are  extreme  in  their  nature,  and  to  some  extent 
misleading  in  character. 

They  a*e  strong  sentiments  for  so  conservative  a 
paper  as  the  Tribune^  but  these  views  are  purely 
political  and  social. 

However,  several  occurrences  have  lately  taken 
place  that  are  peculiar.  An  outgrowth  of  tiie 
political  division  of  the  Mormon  people  on  national 
party  lines  caused  the  most  unusual  scene  in  one  of 
the  towns  of  Utah,  two  bishops  being  presented 
candidal les  for  the  office  of  mayor  on  the  opposite 
tickets.  Both  had  been  polygamists.  One  had  served 
a  term  for  his  crime  in  the  penitentiary,  and  both 
were  amnestied  by  the  proclamation  of  President 
Harrison. 

The  Utah  committees  on  World's  Fair  matters 
were  made  up  of  Mormons  and  non-Mormons  who 
exhibited  no  clashing  because  of  any  supposed  caste 
distinctions. 

At  a  mass  meeting  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
(Mormon)  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  Thanksgiving  evening 
representatives  of  the  various  orthodox  churches,  and 
of  the  Jewish,  the  Unitarian,  and  the  Mormon 
churches,  met  with  others,  the  meeting  having  for 
its  chairman  the  Territorial  governor.  After  music 
and  speeches  a  collection,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Iliff,  was  taken  for  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  almost 


$3,000  was  paid  or  subscribed.  A  scene  absolutely 
impossible  a  few  years  ago. 

This  shows  somewhat  the  outwardness  of  the 
situation,  while  the  inwardness  is  what  tl.e  ChristiHn 
workers  have  to  deal  with  mainly,  and  of  which  the 
outwardness  is  not  always  the  true  index. 

Still  none  can  do  other  than  acknowledge  the 
breaking  down  of  political  bars  does  to  some  extent 
open  up  the  social  communion  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before.  Yet  tliere  is  little  or  no  sign  of 
any  exodus  of  the  people  from  the  Egypt  of  Mormon- 
ism  to  the  Christian  Canaan.  The  wall  of  Mormon 
ecclesiastical  opposition  is  to  the  natural  eye  more 
solid  and  insurmountable  than  ever.  Never  was 
there  so  thorough  organizing,  reorganizing,  and  strict 
surveillance  of  the  ecclesiastical  wards  (or  bishoprics) 
by  the  Mormon  bishops  and  their  colaborers. 

Theologically  the  conditions  have  by  no  means 
changed,  and  our  Christian  endeavors  aud  plans  are 
sure  to  suffer  in  the  matter  of  public  sympathy  and 
support. 

No  constitution  has  as  yet  been  formulated,  but 
we  expect  when  made  it  will  proclaim  the  utmost 
tolerance.  It  must  be  so  in  order  to  possess  an 
American  aspect  and  polish,  but  there  is  danger  that 
in  many  of  our  outside  fields  where  the  Christian 
work  is  carried  on  in  the  entire  absence  of  (so-called) 
Gentile  population,  that  the  too  oft-repeated  con- 
tumelious acts  shall  be  faced  in  sucii  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  lives  and  circumstances  of  the  missionaries 
almost  unbearable. 

Salt  Lake  City  may  be  called  the  "center  of  the 
world  "  and  the  universe,  but  it  is  not  the  exponent 
of  Utah  otherwise  than  commercially,  and  commerce 
is  not  the  determining  factor  in  this  question. 

While  polygamy  has,  like  the  ubiquitous  saloon, 
retired  behind  screen  doors  and  Into  the  shadows, 
yet  the  violator  is  not  considered  by  the  masses  a 
great  sinner,  and  is  leniently  dealt  with  by  the  law, 
one  being  sentenced  only  yesterday  (December  14)  to 
four  months*  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 

No  doubt  this  leniency  comes  in  part  from  the 
popular  sentiment  which  may  be  to  an  extent  im- 
bibed by  the  present  federal  officials  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  Territory,  for  when  the  former  extreme 
penalties  were  inflicted  the  officers  were  generally 
nonresidents  or  newcomers.  Herein  Pope's  couplet 
may  be  pertinent : 

*'  Vice  Is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  Urst  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.'" 

The  world  knows  the  common  experience — the 
result,  the  apathy  of  politicians  toward  heinous 
crimes  just  so  soon  as  the  criminals  have  political 
power.  Ex-Senator  Ingalls's  words  are  too  true, 
whether  meant  by  him  in  that  way  or  not,  "No 
morals  in  politics."  But  I  hope  his  later  utterance 
is  not  so  true :  "  The  Methodist  Church  is  a  great 


political  mftchine/^  or,  if  it  if,  il  &h&U  never  become 
so  know  a  in  Utah. 

Jjet  Qot  the  Christtans  of  the  United  Statea  iliink 
that  tbougli  Utah  becumea  a  State  she  ie  also  Chris- 
tiuDized, 

The  Buddhist  SemimontUy  OonfeflaloEaL 
The  Buddhist  prioata  in  Ceylon  are  called  Ihik- 
khut^  and  for  twenty-three  hundred  year*  it  has  been 
the  praclico  of  these  priests  to  aaseinble  once  a  fort- 
night and  make  a  solemn  confession  of  both  thetr 
faith  and  their  Kins  The  service  is  conducted  in 
Ihe  Fiih^  the  dead  language  ortheBuddhiatflcriptiireii, 
which  takes  in  the  Buddhiat  Church  h  similur  posi- 
tion to  that  of  Latin  in  the  Roman  Caiholic. 


A  gentieman  from  EnglADQ 
Mr.  K.  U.  Bowden,  who  hHd  b«- 
M tainted  with  one  of 
LS  while  pros^cutitiig 
bi^  stu  ;iea  in  Buddhistic  lit 
ture,  was  permitted  to  wit 
the  service  called  "  tJpoaaiha,* 
at  the  Malwatta  Motiasterr,  and 
has  given  the  following  account  r 
''  When  the  monasterj  bell 
sounded  the  call  to  f/poaatlui  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afiertiooQ*  I 
was  receiving  inetniction  In  the 
[ore  nod  language  of  Buddhiam 
from  Snmana»  one  of  the  priejta. 
11 L  lit  once  began  to  arrange  hit 
r  5  in  Ihe  special  manner 
which  is  usual  on  these  occa- 
sions. To  the  ordinary  yellow 
garb  of  the  priesthood  he  added 
a  kind  of  sto!e,  a  long  piece  of 
yellow  cloth  folded  to  nbout 
eight  inches  in  width.  This  is 
tlirown  over  tlie  left  shoulder, 
and  hangs  both  in  front  an^l 
behind  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  ground,  and  a  yellow 
sash  is  tlieu  lied  to  the  vraisL 

''We  then  repaired  to  the 
large  halh  As  the  wooden  win. 
dows  of  tlie  hall  were  not  all 
tlirown  open,  and  the  lamps 
which  hung  from  Uie  roof  were 
not  lighted,  the  light  in  ihe_ 
phice  was  of  a  dim^  religio 
character  Two  rows  of  Uf] 
square  pillars  run  the  leng 
of  the  hall  at  a  short  dia 
from  the  side  walls,  and  in  the 
space  Ijetween  them  the  CpOM* 
tha  service  was  held. 

"  On  the  floor  beeide  the  pil- 
lars two  long  mats  were  laid  fnf 
the  bhikkhu-f  lo  sit  on ;  between 
tlie  mats  a  chair  was  plnced  to  accommodate  the 
brother  who  should  preside  at  the  service.  At  tlie  end 
of  the  building  is  n  large  image  of  Buddha  besides 
other  smaller  ones,  near  to  which  are  two  cheats 
containing  the  library.  The  books  are  mostly  writ- 
ten on  palm  leavcB,  but  In  one  or  two  instances  ar^ 
scratched  on  leaves  of  silver. 

"  By  ones  and  twos  the  bhikkhus  wended  their  wiy 
from  their  several  cells  to  the  chapter  house,  tiU  twa 
or  three  dozen  had  issembled,  each  carrying  In  his 
hand  a  little  mat  or  piece  of  brown  paper  to  kneel 
on.  They  kneeled  down  on  the  floor  in  pairs  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  hall  and  mnde  admission  of  their 
fsuiUa  each  to  another  in  a  low  voice,  and  then  formed 
themselves  in  the  order  of  seniority  into  two  rows 
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file©  to  fuce  on  the  longr  mats  laid  oajtlie       f    '      '  " 

floor.  The  senior  bhikkhu  present  takes  fejV»v'  '^ 
h\tt  KMit  At  ttie  hetid  of  one  or  ilie  two 
rows,  fttid  the  rest  koeehng  down  luid 
niftking  obeisaoce  to  faim,  ask  to  bo  ab. 
solved  (h>in  all  Ihefr  sins.  He  grants 
thorn  absolution,  and  thej  hi  turn  absolve 
him.  Tiie  asme  form  is  repeated  till  all 
the  chapter  are  seated.  Tt  ^aa  a  tedious 
prooMSf  and  at  ibia  stAge  of  tlie  proceed* 
inf^  I  noticed  a  little  laugluo^  amou^  the 
bhikkhna^  though  oo  ilie  whole  tLej-  ap- 
peared very  serious.  "Wlien  the  laat  has 
taken  his  seat  iljey  all  with  one  accord 
go  on  their  kneea,  and  three  times  repeat  ^'^ 
the  CO  stoma  rf  formuhi  of  homage  to 
their  founder : 

** '  a}oT7  te  to  the  Meaaed,  tiie  bolf ,  tbe  aD-enltRhUnied 
ooeP 

"  This  ia  succeeded  hj  a  profensioa  of  faith  in  the 
bletsed  and  holy,  and  aU-enlighteoed  sage,  the  teacher 
of  goda  and  men,  the  blessed  Buddha.  '  Through 
life  till  I  reach  Nirvana,  in  Buddha  do  1  put  mjr 
truBt*  Then  follow  three  stiiDsas  in  adoration  of  the 
Buddlias,  but  especially  of  Oauiama,  the  Buddha  of 
Our  own  age. 


'it^> 
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^        "  A  form  of  words  is  then  repeated  in  exaltation  of 

|H     the  la w*,  concluding:  'Through  life  till  1  readi  Nir> 

Tana,  in  the  law  do  I  put  my  trust*    Three  more 


*' '  The  Buddhas  of  bjgone  agei, 
TbP  Buddhas  of  a«€a  yet  to  oome, 
The  Buddhaa  of  Utti  our  own  age, 
I  fameaoe  always 

**  *  Tbere  te  no  other  refoire  for  me : 
Bnddlia  to  my  excelieot  refuge. 
By  thlt  truLb 
Hay  t  ffaia  tbe  bleadng  of  victory. 

''  *  WIU)  my  bead  I  do  homage 
To  the  Hcred  dust  of  his  feet* 
Whatever  my  ofi^nae  a«alitst  Buddha, 
May  Bnddlia  UsrgiWia  It  me ! ' 


^S5A 
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Stanzas  follow,  in  which  the  law  i»  personfGed  and 
addressed  in  words  nearly  identical  with  those  just 
used  in  adoratioo  of  Buddha.  The  Church  la  then 
glorified  in  a  similar  manner^  arter  which  certain 
stanzas  aro  recited  in  glorification  of  Buddha,  the 
law,  and  the  Church  jointly.     They  end  : 

"  *  By  virtue  of  th*^e  ffeellnirs  of]  reverence 
May  the  heart  be  freed  from  stn/ 

"At  Uje  COD  elusion  of  this  preliminary  pari  of  the- 
service  the  bhikkhus  resume  the  sitting  posture. 
One  of  their  number  takes  his  seat  in  the  cliair  at 
Lho  top  of  the  hall,  between  the  two  mats  on  which 
the  rest  are  sitting,  and  a  Junior  brother  steps  for- 
ward and  kneels  in  front  of  him.  A  number  of  set 
inquiries  are  made  by  the  junior  of  the  chairman,  bj 
whom  RCt  answers  are  returned.  The  interrogations 
relate  to  the  due  preparations  for  holding  the  Uposa- 
tba,  what  matters  must  be  attended  to,  and  what 
conditions  fulfilled. 

*'The  junior  then  retires  and  sits  down  wiili  the 
others^  and  the  chairman  bcf^fus  to  intone  from 
memory  paasagea  from  the  Patimokkh%  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Buddhist  tej^t-books.  There  are  two- 
hundred  and  twenty *aeven  rules  of  conduct  grouped 
under  several  headings,  and  the  chairman  at  the 
close  of  each  section  asks  those  before  him  if  th^ 
have  been  'pure  in  this  matter/  Inooniineuce^ 
theft,  the  taking  of  human  life,  or  the  depriving  any 
living  thing  of  life,  the  uttering  of  praises  of  death, 
the  inciting  of  another  to  self-destruction,  the  telUng^ 
a  lie,  the  rising  of  abusive  language^  and  many  other 
things  are  all  to  be  avoided,  and  if  any  have  been 
guilty  of  broakingany  of  the  rules,  Ihey  are  expected 
to  rise  and  make  eonfessloQ.  The  rules  relating  to 
eating  require  they  should  not  put  out  the  tongue,  nor 
smack  the  lips,  nor  lick  the  fingers,  lips,  or  bowl. 

**  After  they  have  thus  passed  through  their  de- 
tailed examination  of  conscience  as  taught  by  their 
founder  they  again  proceed  to  their  accustomed 
duties.  They  are  often  seen  walking  about  the  street* 
with  their  alms-bowl,  into  which  the  people  throw 
Llieir  gifts,  by  which  they  expect  to  lay  up  merit/' 
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Ancient  and  Modem  Cmco, 


Ancient  and  Modem  Chuoa 

BY  HOX.   N.   F.   GRAVES. 

Tub  city  of  Cuzco,  in  Peru,  is  located  in  a  beautiful 
vallej  on  an  eleyuted  region  of  a  plateau  11,300  feet 
:above  ihe  level  of  the  sea.  In  our  latitude  it  would 
bo  covered  by  eternal  snow.  It  is  high  up  among 
tho  Andes,  but  in  that  tropical  climate  it  enjoys  a 
genial  as  well  as  a  salubrious  temperature  that  is 
nearly  perfect.  At  the  north  it  is  defended  by  a  lofly 
spur  of  the  mighty  Cordilleras.  The  city  is  traversed 
by  a  river,  over  which  there  were  formerly  many 
bridges,  which  made  communication  easy  and  rapid. 
The  streets  were  long  and  the  more  important  ones 
were  broad,  but  some  were  quite  narrow.  The  houses 
of  tiie  rich  were  grand  and  imposing,  but  those  of 
the  poor  were  small,  made  of  earth  and  reeds. 

Cuzco  was  considered  the  holy  city,  the  royal 
residence  of  the  Incas.  It  was  founded  in  1043  by 
the  celebrated  Munco  Capac,  the  first  Inca  of  Peru, 
■and  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  cities  of  the  great 
empire.  The  city  \fa.s  adorned  with  palaces  and 
temples,  the  most  substantial  and  beautiful  of  any  that 
were  ever  erected  in  Peru.  The  fragments  of  these  solid 
buildings  have  been  used  in  tiie  modern  erections, 
■and  show  how  solid  and  grand  were  the  buildings  of 
this  ancient  city.  The  ruins  of  a  great  fortress  just 
north  of  the  city  show  how  strongly  it  was  fortified. 

The  ciiy  was  taken  by  Pizarro  in  1633.  The  na- 
tives met  the  daring  invaders  before  they  reached  the 
•city,  and  foupht  as  brave  men  fight  to  defend  their 
homes,  but  the  Spaniards  with  their  arms  were  more 
than  a  match  for  them,  and  they  were  crushed.  The 
Spaninrds  were  surprised  at  the  grandeur  an<i  mag- 
nificence of  the  temples  and  palaces.  They  wore 
amazed  when  they  beheld  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
which  was  adorned  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver 
and  was  called  the  "  place  of  gold."  Cuzco  had  been 
the  capital  of  Peru  for  many  years,  and  the  different 
Ii.cas  had  enriclied  and  beautified  this  temple  until  it 
shone  with  polished  gold.  This  temple  was  very 
large  and  had  many  chapels  and  smaller  edifices,  and 
was  surrounded  by  an  immense  wall  constructed  of 
very  largo  stones. 

This  temple  was  so  lociated  that  the  first  rays  of 
the  rising  sun  fell  directly  upon  it.  The  Peruvians 
were  then  worshipers  of  the  sun,  and  this  grand  temple 
-was  dedicated  to  that  service.  One  of  tho  cbipels 
was  consecrated  to  the  moon,  a  deity  held  in  great 
reverence;  another  chapel  was  consecrated  to  the 
hosts  of  stars ;  another  was  consecrated  to  the  fear- 
ful ministers  of  vengeance,  thunder  and  lightning; 
another  to  tho  rainbow,  the  colors  of  wliich  were 
represented  on  the  walls.  All  the  plate  and  all  the 
utensils  used  in  the  religious  services  of  the  temple 
were  of  gold. 

The  city  was  considered  a  sanctified  place  and  was 
•called  '•  tho  beloved  city  of  the  sun,*'  where  the  adora- 
tion of  that  deltv  was  celebrated.     There  were  other 


temples  in  all  the  important  towns  of  the  empire, 
and  somo  of  them  were  magcnificent ;  and  there  was 
a  multitude  of  priests  that  served  in  these  temples. 
These  priests  had  certain  lands  and  property  assigned 
to  them  from  which  they  derived  their  support.  The 
mode  of  worship  was  elaborate  and  fornial.  There 
were  festivals  in  all  these  temples  at  stated  times 
when  the  priests  of  the  province  united  in  the  senr* 
ices.  In  this  great  temple  at  Cuzco  there  was  an 
annual  festival,  when  all  the  head  priests  and  the 
nobles  from  every  part  of  the  empire  gathered  at  the 
capital  to  join  in  and  take  part  in  celebrating  the  cere- 
monies. Before  these  annual  festivals  there  was  a 
fast  of  three  days,  and  during  that  time  no  fire  was 
allowed  in  any  dwelling. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  Inca  and  bis  court  and 
nobles,  followed  by  the  population,  gathered  in 
the  great  square  to  greet  the  rising  sun.  They  were 
all  dressed  in  their  best,  and  the  Indian  nobility 
displayed  costly  ornaments  and  Jewels.  They  all 
eagerly  watched  for  the  coming  of  their  deity. 
When  tlie  rays  of  the  sun  shone  upon  the  elevated 
turret  of  the  temple  a  great  shout  broke  forth  fh>m 
the  multitude,  followed  with  songs  of  triumph  at- 
tended with  the  wild  music  of  the  native  instru- 
ments. This  music  swelled  louder  and  louder  as 
the  g^reat  orb  of  day  touched  with  his  beams  the 
great  temple  and  the  multitude  of  his  worshipers 
below. 

After  this  the  Inca  offered  to  the  great  deiiy  a 
libation  from  a  large  golden  vase  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  then  the  great  monarch  tasted  it 
himself  and  gave  to  his  royal  kindred.  As  they 
entered  the  portal  of  the  temple  they  all  removed 
their  sandals  except  the  Inca  and  his  family.  None 
but  the  Inca  and  his  nobles  were  allowed  to  enter. 
A  fire  was  kindled  on  the  altar  and  was  placed  in 
the  charge  of  the  virgins  of  the  sun,  and  if  by  any 
means  that  fire  was  extinguished  during  the  year  it 
was  considered  an  evil  omen.  There  was  then  a 
burnt  offering  presented  to  their  deity,  and  bread 
and  water  was  distributed  to  all  the  multitude. 

The  grounds  around  tho  temple  for  two  hundred 
paces  was  considered  holy,  and  no  one  was  allowed 
to  enter  within  that  distance  but  with  naked  feet, 
and  no  one  could  enter  at  all  but  the  priests,  the 
Inca,  and  his  princes  and  nobles.  A  great  banquet 
was  proclaimed,  which  was  served  by  the  virgins  of 
the  sun. 

The  virgins  of  the  sun  were  a  favored  class.  They 
were  daughters  of  the  nobility,  appointed  by  the 
Inca.  They  had  stone  houses  with  large  grounds, 
surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall,  so  that  they  were 
secluded.  They  were  profusely  supplied  with  all 
that  they  needed,  and  their  houses  were  embellished 
in  the  same  costly  mnnner  as  the  palace  of  the  Inca. 
They  were  considered  as  a  part  of  the  religious  es- 
tablishment of  the  government.  They  were  highly 
educated  and  skillful  in  embroidering  for  the  temples. 
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They  were  a  privileged  class,  but  held  to  a  severe 
accountability  for  their  conduct.  Now  the  DomiuicaD 
Convent  occupies  a  part  of  the  ground  of  the  famous 
temple. 

There  are  many  specimens  of  ancient  arcliitecture 
seen  in  the  city.  The  flrst-class  houses  were  built  of 
stone,  very  solid,  and  covered  with  red  tiles,  and 
many  of  them  remain.  The  great  size  of  the  stone 
used  in  building  these  houses  and  the  excellent 
workmanship  displayed  give  the  city  a  very  interest- 
ing appearance  of  antiquity.  The  cathedral  and  the 
Convent  of  Sl  Augustine  are  very  large  buildings, 
but  little  inferior  in  architecture  and  style  to  those  in 
the  Old  World. 

Upon  a  lofty  hill  a  little  north  of  the  city  are  the 
remains  of  a  great  fortress.  The  stones  used  in  the 
construction  are  of  extraordinary  size  and  of  poly> 
gonal  shape,  pUiced  one  upon  another  without 
cement,  but  fitted  so  nicely  as  not  to  admit  the  in- 
sertion of  a  knife  blade  between  them.  This  stupen- 
dous work  was  constructed  by  the  Incas  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  capital.  At  the  present  time  a  large 
part  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Indiaus.  They 
are  industrious  and  skillful,  and  they  manufacture 
cotton  and  woolen  goods  as  woll  as  leather. 


Home  M'jsioiuu 


BY  REV.  E.  W.  CASWELL,  D.D.,  OP  CALIFORNIA. 

We  believe  in  home  missions.  Eacli  converted  soul 
is  to  build  over  against  his  own  house  first,  bringing 
the  sinner  next  in  proximity  to  Jesus,  as  leaven  leavens 
the  nearest  particles  first,  till  all  are  leavened.  Ac- 
cordingly, Jesus  began  his  ministry  at  home  in  Naz- 
areth, and  then  preached  throughout  Palestine  dur- 
ing those  wonderful  years.  And  when  he  commis- 
sioned his  ministry,  he  said,  "Gk>  ye  into  all  the 
world,  aud  preach  the  Gk>spel  to  every  creature,  be- 
ginning at  Jerusalem."  Methodism  has  ever  observed 
this  law. 

The  Moravian  Church,  though  possessing  deep  spir- 
ituality and  existing  before  Methodism  was  born,  has 
not  a  tithe  of  the  influence  and  power  of  our  own 
Church  even  in  foreign  fields.  Why  ?  Because  the 
Moravians  expended  most  of  their  strength  in 
foreign  missions  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of 
home  work.  They  have  but  about  20,000  commu- 
nicants at  home,  while  their  number  is  31,65.3  in  for- 
eign  fields.  They  are  like  an  army  weak  at  the  cen- 
ter, and  if  you  break  the  center  of  an  army,  both 
wings  are  liable  to  destruction.  Homo  missions  are 
the  center  of  the  great  army  of  Methodism,  foreign 
missions  are  on  either  flank ;  all  the  commissary 
stores  are  behind  the  center ;  all  tlie  support  of  the 
right  wing,  the  foreign  department  of  the  parent 
Society;  and  all  the  support  of  the  left  wing,  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  come  from  the 
center  of  the  army.    Every  new  charge  organized  in 


this  country  by  tlie  home  Society  becomes  a  nucleus 
of  power  for  foreign  missions  around  the  world. 

Nearly  one  half  of  our  population  are  foreign  born. 
In  a  few  more  years  the  foreigner  will  exceed  the 
American  population.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  Yield 
to  the  traditions  and  practices  of  the  Old  World  ? 
Give  up  this  great  country  to  the  hordes  of  Sabbath- 
breakers  and  infidels?  Shall  we  surrender  our  free 
land  to  the  Nihilist  of  Russia,  the  Socialist  of  Ger- 
many, the  Communist  of  France,  and  the  Romanist 
of  many  nations?     A  thousand  times  No. 

May  not  this  Babel-tongued  America  carry  the 
news  of  salvation  to  all  their  native  people  in  many 
lands?  Thus  the  Dark  Continent  may  be  saved  by 
the  Africans  in  America  and  the  celestial  empire 
be  converted  by  the  Chinamen  in  America.  Every 
people  will  then  hear  the  Gospel  in  their  own  tongue 
in  which  they  were  born. 

Therefore,  in  this  g^eat  wheel  of  progress  in  this 
Western  world  the  hvb  must  be  America,  while  the 
spokes  as  well  as  the  felloes  and  the  tire  may  be 
from  all  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  point  to  deeds  of  heroism  in  California  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  Two  years  ago  our  beloved  Adam 
Bland,  seventy-two  years  old,  requested  an  appoint- 
ment  to  frontier  work,  when  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
cabinet  that  he  should  take  light  work  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  have  a  better  opportunity  to  finish  his 
autobiography.  A  second  time  Bishop  Mallalieu  sent 
me  to  the  noble  hero,  and  at  his  request  he  was  sent 
to  Adelaide  and  San  Miguel,  where  there  was  no 
church,  no  parsonage,  no  society,  no  salary ;  nothing 
but  the  $75  missionary  appropriation  before  hhn. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  Brother  Bland  left  two  church 
edifices,  some  forty  members,  several  Sunday  schools, 
and  six  preaching  places. 

Brother  Bland  recently  visited  Adelaide  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  camp  meeting  being  held  there.  He 
said  to  me  one  day,  *'  Can  you  give  me  an  appointment 
next  year?  "  I  replied,  "  Yes,  anything  in  my  power; 
what  do  you  want  ?  "  He  answered,  '*  I  shall  work  to 
the  last;  although  the  physician  has  prohibited  my 
preaching,  I  think  I  could  sit  in  a  chair  and  talk  to 
the  people,  and  organize  classes  and  open  up  one  more 
new  charge.  So  if  you  will  appoint  me  to  Carifsa 
and  Indian  Valley  I  will  be  pleased."  I  immediately 
wrote  that  new  charge  with  Adam  Bland  as  sup- 
ply. During  Brother  Bland's  second  illness  the  doc- 
tor said  to  him,  *'  If  you  had  not  held  that  last 
revival  you  would  not  have  suflered  that  second 
stroke."  Brother  Bland  looked  up  into  the  doctor's 
face  and  said,  "  We  had  twelve  souls  converted,  and 
I  would  rather  die  than  live  forty  years  more  and 
have  no  souls  saved."  Is  not  that  noble  devotion  ? 
and  we  can  find  such  heroism  all  along  the  frontier 
work  of  this  Conference.  0,  that  we  might  have 
heroic  giving  equal  to  the  heroic  doing !  Then  we 
could  open  work  in  many  places  longing  for  the  Gos- 
pel in  this  Conference. 
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We  need  to  be  e^peciallj  exhorted  at  this  time  as 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  financial  panic,  and 
retrenchment  generally  begins  at  the  house  of  God  ; 
which  means  increased  suffering  among  the  mission- 
aries in  this  Conference.  "Who  will  write  the  letter 
calling  our  missionaries  and  ministers  from  fields  of 
heroism  ?  Who  will  be  the  one  to  cause  the  presid- 
ing elders  to  close  up  certAiu  frontier  appointments  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  luxuries,  including  whisky  and 
tobacco,  coat  the  people  of  the  United  States  $4,000,- 
000,000;  10  per  cent  of  this  amount  given  to  mis- 
sions would  put  $400,000,000  into  the  treasury, 
instead  of  the  $12,000,000  now  raised  annually  by 
the  40,000,000  of  Protestants  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  37,000  ministers  of  the 
country  cost  $20,000,000,  while  the  dogs  cost  $60,- 
000,000.  Verily,  man  is  not  much  better  than  a 
sheep. 

The  Church  seems  to  be,  according  to  the  above, 
the  cheapest  thing  in  America,  and  Protestantism  is 
cheaper  than  Romanism. 

In  the  Roman  Church  every  servant  girl  must 
give.  I  read  of  a  church  in  one  of  our  large  cities, 
where  not  more  than  half  of  its  members  gave  any- 
thing for  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  We  want  a 
baptism  of  holy  giving ;  give  our  needless  jewelry, 
one  tenth  of  our  World*8  Fair  expenses,  one  tenth  of 
the  expenses  of  our  pleasure  trips,  one  tenth  of  what 
we  puff  in  smoke,  then  would  our  missionary  treas- 
uries— home  and  foreign— be  flooded  to  a  mighty 
overflow,  and  the  kingdoms  of  thi.s  world  would 
speedily  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Christ. 

But  before  Christianity  measures  up  to  Gospel 
liberality  and  America  is  redeemed,  a  second  Pente- 
cost must  fall  upon  all  the  churches,  and  a  mighty 
reformation  sweep  over  the  country.  The  Church 
must  be  pure  before  she  can  succeed  in  purifying  the 
world.  We  must  be  Christians  in  all  the  fullness  of 
the  Gospel  meaning  of  the  word,  before  we  can 
Christianize  the  heathen  thronging  the  cities  of 
America. 

0!  for  the  purifying  fires  of  Pentecost,  to  burn  up 
the  love  of  gold,  the  passion  for  worldly  p'easure, 
for  dress,  for  social  distinction,  for  position  and 
power,  now  enslaving  the  souls  of  many  in  our 
churches.  Come,  0  breath  of  the  Almighty,  and 
breathe  on  these  slain  ;  then  the  Church  can  success- 
fully confront  the  awful  sins  now  threatening  the 
life  of  the  republic,  and  save  the  nation  and  the 
world. 

Thank  heaven,  consecrated  womanhood,  constitut- 
ing two  thirds  of  the  Lord's  army,  a  new  factor  in 
missionary  enterprise,  is  coming  to  the  rescue! 
Woman,  who  is  more  spiritual  tlian  man,  has  more 
time  to  work  among  the  lost  and  can  5:0  where  man 
cannot  go,  woman  only  recently  emancipated,  under 
the  mighty  power  of  the  Holy  (Jhost.  is  now  leading 
the  battalions  of  the  cross  to  victorv. 


How  little  we  realize  the  immensity  of  the  country 
we  are  seeking  to  saye.  Take  Alaska,  that  iinknown 
portion  of  America,  as  large  as  all  New  Enjiland, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  and  old  Virginia.  It 
makes  the  land  center  of  the  United  States  west  of 
San  Francisco.  We  are,  therefore,  7,500  miles  wide. 
Do  you  know  Texas  ?  You  cotild  put  the  1.500,000,. 
000  of  the  world*8  population  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
and  you  would  only  have  eight  persons  to  the  acre. 
and  our  own  golden  California  is  not  far  behind  Texas 
in  its  vast  extent. 

In  one  hundred  more  years,  1,000,000,000  of  peo- 
ple will  dwell  in  America,  at  the  rate  we  are  grow- 
ing.  The  Old  World  will  hardly  believe  us  when  we 
are  telling  the  truth  about  the  United  States  or 
California.     Such  things  are  too  wonderful. 

One  of  the  SpanishvAroericans,  in  talking  about 
this  wonderful  country  the  other  day,  said  they  could 
hardly  believe  what  was  told  them.  He  said  the 
stories  were  so  wonderful,  that  it  took  three  of  the 
South  Americans  to  believe  what  one  North  Amer- 
ican said. 

How  little  we  know  the  import  of  the  work  of  the 
pioneer  preachers  in  the  great  West.  They  are  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  culminating  victories  of 
the  cross;  deciding  the  destiny  of  coming  millions; 
they  are  shaping  the  molds  into  which  all  the  na- 
tions are  to  be  cast. 

.  Once  it  was  said,  "  There  is  no  God  in  the  West;  " 
nothing  but  Indians  and  foreigners ;  with  no  churches, 
no  Sabbaths,  no  Bibles ;  but  the  chief  products  were 
gold,  gambling,  and  lawlessnes-s. 

The  first  invoice  of  a  book  house  in  San  Francisco, 
from  a  firm  in  Boston,  consisted  of  25  gross  of  High- 
land playing  cards,  25  gross  of  Steamboat  playing 
card?,  100  dozen  assorted  "dime  novels,*'  200  P6keT 
Player's  Co  >  panion^  and  one  dozen  Bibles.  The 
Bibles  were  the  home  missionary  leaven,  more  power- 
ful than  the  forces  of  Satan,  or  California  would  not 
be  to-day,  coming  forth  from  the  love  of  gold  to  the 
love  of  God. 

The  West  ia  the  great  battlefield  between  Truth 
and  Error.  The  political  party  that  is  strongest  in 
the  West  will  rule  this  nation.  The  Church  that  is 
stron^'cst  in  the  West  will  be  the  greatest  power  in 
the  land.  Prohibition  has  won  her  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  the  West,  and  hero  the  great  rum  battle  of 
the  future  will  be  fought.  Tlie  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  was  born  in  the  West 

The  World's  Columbian  Exhibition  was  pushed 
west  to  Chiaigo,  and  now  in  harmony  with  all  the 
civilization  of  the  past,  the  main  glories  of  that  won- 
derful display  are  coming  to  the  Western  terminus  of 
the  world's  journey  in  gs — S;in  Francisco. 

The  great  conflict  is  iranafcrred  from  Palestine  and 
tlic  seven  churches  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  great  West 
The  watcliword  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
emblazoned   on  all    her  banners,  is,  "America  for 
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Christ,'*  and  out  of  the  bud,  "  America  for  Christ,"  I 
see  the  beautitul  flower,  "The  World  for  Christ," 
burstinji^  forth  in  all  its  glory.  Cue  after  another 
the  petals  are  opening,  representing  nation  after  na- 
tion among  the  darkened  lands  of  heathenism ;  but 
the  roots  of  this  flower  are  planted  in  America  and 
we  must  not  let  them  die. 

The  Sun  of  righteousness  has  been  marcliing  west- 
ward with  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  till  there  is  no 
more  West,  and  here,  at  the  culmination  of  human- 
ity's Journey,  where  all  else  is  East,  where  human 
achievement  in  art  and  science  and  learning  are  to 
reach  their  grandest  climaxes,  here  let  the  "  Light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  "  shine  with  its 
greatest  glory. 

0,  for  the  cities  of  America  for  Jesus!  May  we 
all  enter  a  forward  movement  with  tlie  Captain  of  our 
salvation  for  a  standard  bearer,  believing  that  we 
shall  win  the  whole  world  for  Him  who  died  to  save 
it 


Medioal  EvangeliBtic  Work  in  Ohina. 

BT  K.    R.  JELLI80N,   H.O. 

Is  attempting  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  this  most 
difficult  mission  field  of  the  world  it  behooves  the  mis- 
sionary societies  to  use  every  available  agency  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Not  tlie  least  effective 
instrumentality  at  the  present  time  is  the  medical 
evangelistic  work.  If  we  heal  the  bodies  of  the 
people  they  give  us  their  good  will  and  reppect,  and 
it  is  then  easy  to  point  the  way  to  the  Saviour  and 
his  great  love  for  them.  On  my  first  visits  to  Ho 
Cheo  and  Lu  Ho  I  was  made  the  target  for  many 
stones,  and  the  ever-convenient  half  brick  was  freely 
hurled  at  me,  much  to  my  discomfort ;  but  when  I 
announced  to  them  that  I  had  come  to  heal  the  sick 
I  was  made  welcome,  and  have  since  walked  at  will, 
with  none  to  molest. 

So  general  has  been  the  recognition  of  the  value 
of  the  medical  arm  that  nearly  all  the  itinerants  in 
the  Central  China  Mission  have  added  to  their  equip- 
ment  for  a  country  trip  a  good  supply  of  drugs,  and 
they  find  that  the  ever-present  patient  is  very  glad 
to  accept  the  healing  draught  For  some  years 
regular  dispensing  has  been  carried  on  in  Kiukiang 
District  with  great  success.  At  Wuhu  also  the  cir- 
cuit rider  is  supplied  with  his  various  and  well- as- 
sorted formula)  and  book  of  directions  for  treating 
nearly  all  the  ills  that  fiesh  is  heir  to.  At  Wuhu 
regular  circuit  medical  work  has  been  carried  on  by 
a  physician.  Now  that  Nanking  has  takeu  it  up  all 
that  is  needed  is  for  Chinkiang  District  to  fall  in,  and 
the  whole  Mission  will  be  benefited  by  the  itinerant 
evangelistio  and  medical  work. 

More  than  a  year  ago  a  plan  of  doing  mission  work 
without  renting  chapels  in  the  inland  stations  was 
begun,  and  has  met  with  great  success.  It  marked 
a  new  departure  in  the  metliods  of  preaching  in  cir- 


cuit work,  and  now  it  is  time  for  a  new  departure  in 
medical  evangelistic  work. 

As  the  result  of  a  year's  circuit  work  I  have  for- 
mulated a  plan,  which  I  will  briefly  describe,  as  fol- 
lows :  The  desideratum  is  a  floating  chapel  and  dis- 
pensary  that  can  obtain  easy  access  to  the  canals, 
composing  everywhere  tlie  highways  of  travel  in 
China.  The  boat  must  be  especially  built  for  the 
purpose  designed  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
medical  evangelist  in  order  that  he  can  make  regular 
appointments  for  certain  days  of  every  month  accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese  calendar,  and  not  be  compelled  to 
break  his  appointments  because  the  boat  is  away  on 
some  other  important  business. 

With  a  properly  constructed  boat  we  can  anchor 
at  some  convenient  point  and  invite  the  numerous 
natives,  who  always  receive  us  on  our  arrival,  to  en- 
ter the  chapel  and  be  seated. 

For  an  hour  or  longer,  as  circumstances  permit 
we  can  divide  the  word  of  truth  to  them.  Having 
finished,  such  as  desire  treatment  can  come  to  the 
dispensary  and  receive  medicine.  We  can  improve 
the  opportunity  to  sell  Scriptures  and  tracts  and  con- 
verse with  any  who  may  be  interested  in  the  Gk>spel. 
In  this  manner  we  are  in  our  own  house  and  will  be 
spared  the  necessity  of  exciting  the  opposition  of  the 
natives  of  the  place  by  renting  or  trying  to  rent  a 
chapel  against  their  wishes.  We  need  receive  only 
those  who  are  willing  to  hear  and  behave  themselves. 

When  a  constituency  has  been  formed,  or  some  one 
offers  to  sell  or  rent  to  us,  it  will  be  time  to  occupy 
the  laud.  Place  in  the  station  a  man  able  to  preach 
and  dispense  daily.  Later  a  school,  with  a  Christian 
teacher,  could  be  opened.  Regular  Sabbath  services 
could  be  carried  on  and  the  station  would  be  opened 
with  the  utmost  harmony  to  all.  By  means  of  our 
medical  ev&ngeliai's  boat  the  doctor  in  ciiai*g^  could 
visit  the  circuits  of  any  other  missionary  at  such 
times  as  the  two  could  agree  on,  these  visits  always 
being  made  together. 

In  this  manner  those  who  are  doing  a  little  in  the 
line  of  dispensary  work  could,  if  they  wished,  obtain 
tlie  regular  visits  of  a  pliysician  with  a  complete 
supply  of  drugs  and  everything  in  readiness  for  first- 
class  dispensary  work.  Let  these  visits  be  made 
monthly,  and  during  the  intervals  the  missionary  in 
charge  of  the  circuit  could  further  seek  out  those 
who  had  been  attracted  by  the  dispensary.  In  this 
way  the  control  of  the  evangelistic  work  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  circuit,  and 
the  doctor  could  more  fully  devote  himself  to  the 
medical  work.  With  a  general  acceptance  of  this 
plan  a  doctor  would  have  his  time  fully  occupied  if 
he  visited  all  the  circuits  where  such  a  plan  is  fea- 
sible. 

Why  cannot  we  adopt  this  plan  when  similar 
plans  are  in  profitable  use  in  Africa  and  along  the 
coast  of  America  ?  The  waterways  are  in  abundance, 
and  who  shall  say  there  is  no  call  for  the  work  ? 
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When  we  see  the  noble  and  self-denying  work  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  and  numberless  otiier  like  humani- 
tarian institutions,  our  liearis  are  tilled  with  longiug 
to  give  to  these  unhappy  ones  dying  about  us  some 
comfort  and  succor  by  the  way.  With  such  an 
equipment  as  our  floating  dispensary  we  could  at  all 
times  and  places  render  relief  to  many  who  but  for 
our  passing  that  way  would  perish.  We  must  go 
out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  to  rescue  the  per- 
ishing and  care  for  the  dying  in  a  bodily  as  well  as 
a  spiritual  sense. 


Eeport  of  the  Shui  Chang  Circuit  for  1893. 

BY  EDWARD  S.  LITTLE,  PREACHER  IX  CHARGE. 

Although  there  is  a  decrease  in  numbers,  yet  I 
am  certain  the  spiritual  tone  of  tlie  circuit  is  better. 
Tlie  decrease  is  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  some  who 
were  dead  were  removed  from  tlie  record,  and  a 
number  who  had  fallen  into  sin — either  idolatry 
or  opium  smoking  or  selling — have  been  expelled.  Of 
the  large  number  of  probationers  but  few  are  known 
and  scarce  one  of  them  over  comes  near  the  churchy 
or  indicates  any  desire  to  know  Christ.  Within  the 
last  two  years  they  have  not  on  any  occasion  come 
near  the  church.  There  is  a  vast  and  discouraging 
indifference  to  the  Gospel  manifested  among  both 
members  and  outside  people,  and  yet  in  spite  of  all 
this  there  is  now  and  then  a  case  of  what  a])pears 
genuine  interest  in  the  subject  of  personal  salvation. 
One  or  two  cases  come  to  my  mind. 

A  Taoist  priest,  one  of  the  lirst  in  reputation  in 
the  whole  neighborhood,  came  under  our  intiuence, 
and,  after  months  of  training,  united  witli  us.  He 
made  a  public  confession  of  his  sins  and  handed  to 
me  his  books  of  prayer,  and  there  and  then  renounced 
his  Taoist  practices.  At  the  same  time  ho  began  to 
give  up  his  opium  smoking  habits,  and  I  think  he  has 
now  entirely  abandoned  them.  lie  is  at  present  in 
the  Kiukiang  Institute,  where  he  will,  I  hope,  remain 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  be  useful  to  the 
Church.  Mr.  Jackson  speaks  well  of  him  so  far.  I 
have  recently  received  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he 
earnestly  requests  baptism  for  himself  and  all  his 
family.  1  wish  this  ceremony  to  be  performed  in 
the  open  air  in  his  own  neighborhood,  so  that  all  to 
whom  he  has  ministered  may  see  him  and  be  per- 
suaded to  imitate  his  example. 

Another  Taoist  priest  who  has  been  under  our  in- 
fluence for  more  than  a  year  came  to  me  a  few  days 
ago  and  said  he  wanted  to  give  up  his  Taoist  prac- 
tices and  join  the  church.  Time  only  will  prove  his 
motives.  I  have  also  received  applications  to  join  the 
church  from  two  young  literary  men  who  are  engn^ed 
in  teaching  their  own  private  schools.  I  explained 
the  whole  subject  to  them  and  they  both  separately 
expressed  their  wish  to  join  the  church  that  ihey 
might  find  salvation  through  Christ,  There  are  many 
who  come  to  our  guest  room  and  hear  of  Christ,  and 


receive  books  to  take  home  with  them,  but  few  liave 
as  yet  come  out  and  joined  us. 

I  am  making  a  systematic  attempt  to  visit  all  the 
homes  of  literary  men  in  the  entire  neighborhoocL  I 
have  one  of  the  preachers  engaged  in  thi.s  work,  and 
as  he  goes  to  the  homes  he  talks  about  Christ  and 
leaves  with  each  a  parcel  of  books  which  we  haye 
previously  made  up  into  bundles,  and  with  each  one 
is  a  letter  from  me  written  on  my  mimeograph.  We 
have  thus  visited  some  three  hundred  families  and 
expect  to  reach  three  thousand  or  more  this  new 
year.  For  the  last  few  Sundays  the  church  has 
been  crowded  with  literary  men  who  have  never 
been  there  before,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  Rold  and 
distributed  during  the  year  over  thirty  thousand 
religious  books  and  tracts. 

I  made  one  long  journey  of  about  two  thousand  li. 
selling  books  and  preaching.  The  territory  passed 
over  is  entirely  unoccupied,  and  I  am  distressed  that 
we  cannot  enter  the  field  at  once.  It  is  my  intention 
to  establish  preaching  places  and  put  men  here  to 
proclaim  Christ  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope  erelong 
to  make  another  visitation  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
over  the  same  country.  I  liave  traveled  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  work  over  five  thousand  li,  almost  al- 
together in  boats  or  on  foot. 

I  have  preached  often  on  the  subject  of  doing 
pomeihing  toward  self-support  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  Missionary  Society.  And  I  think  for  the  first 
time  collections  in  aid  of  these  objects  have  been 
taken.  We  have  raised  $15  for  the  Missionaiy 
Society.  Of  this,  $10  came  entirely  from  the  natives. 
I  have  paid  the  money  over  to  the  treasurer.  For 
self-support  2,646  cash  have  been  received,  a  very 
small  amount  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  a  beginning  and  an 
education  to  the  givers  and  to  the  Church.  Toward 
opening  Wu  Lin,  a  large  city  in  the  heart  of  the  tea 
district,  $125  have  been  collected  from  foreigners. 
If  the  grant  for  which  we  have  asked  is  made  I  shall 
at  oQce  present  the  matter  to  the  native  church  and 
see  what  we  can  raise  toward  the  scheme.  It  will 
not  be  much,  but  if  the  natives  only  put  100  cash  into 
the  church  they  will  take  an  interest  in  it. 

My  wife  has  held  ut  intervals  a  Bible  class  for  the 
women,  and  recently  one  of  the  members  of  it  died, 
and  I  buried  her  near  the  chapel.  This  was  the  first 
Christian  burial  ever  performed  in  the  circuit,  so  the 
natives  tell  me.  But  there  has  arisen  a  great  deal 
uf  bad  talk  over  the  affair.  I  did  not  see  tlie  young 
woman  before  she  died,  and  after  she  had  passed 
away  I  refnsed  to  go  to  the  house  and  conduct  a  service, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  presently  seen.  I  expressed 
perfect  willingness  to  hold  a  service  at  the  grave 
and  requested  them  to  come  and  notify  me  when  the 
grave  had  been  dug,  the  coffin  carried  out  and  lowered 
into  it.  Then  I  went,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
preachers.  A  large  number  of  people  had  assembled 
to  liear  the  service  of  our  Church,  and  to  see  the  re- 
mains committed  to  the  earth.     Notwithstanding  all 
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these  precautions  the  rumor  had  spread  everywhere 
that  I  had  taken  the  bodj  into  a  room  apart  and, 
after  having  put  everybody  out,  had  scooped  out  her 
eyes  and  heart,  and  with  my  own  hands  wrapped 
her  in  a  foreign  cloth  garment,  and  placed  her  in  the 
coffin  and  nailed  down  the  lid,  and  then  called  the 
bearers  to  carry  her  out.  This  is  not  said  out  of  fun, 
but  is  sincerely  believed  by  those  who  hear  it. 

The  day  schools  are  in  a  better  condition  than  ever, 
and  good  is  already  resulting.  Every  Wednesday  I 
have  some  thirty  of  the  larger  boys  come  to  Han  Kia 
Lin  and  spend  the  entire  day  in  study.  Then  with 
the  help  of  one  of  the  young  graduates  from  the 
Kiukiang  Institute  I  take  them  through  a  course  of 
study :  singing,  prayers,  Bible  history,  Sunday  school 
lesson,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  a  science  catechism 
issued  by  our  own  press.  I  give  them  a  dinner  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  We  will  get  a  good  ckws  of  boys 
from  here,  I  hope,  to  be  drafted  on  to  the  Institute. 

I  am  deeply  grieved  to  have  to  report  the  failure 
of  two  of  my  assistant  preadiers.  One  young  man 
fell  into  sin  and  liad  to  be  suspended.  He  showed 
no  sign  of  repentance,  and  since  then,  although  he 
lives  close  to  our  ctiapel,  has  not  come  near  it  to  wor- 
!(hip,  but  has  taken  sundry  petty  means  of  annoying 
us  since  leaving  our  communion.  Another,  an  older 
preacher,  had  also  to  be  suspended  because  of  sin, 
and  he  retires  from  the  Church.  I  have  given  a 
license  to  exhort  to  one  young  man,  and  the  Quarterly 
Conference  has  recommended  him  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  for  renewal  of  his  license,  one  exhorter  is 
recommended  for  local  preacher^s  license,  two  other 
exhorters  are  recommended  for  renewal  of  their 
licenses. 

The  atatistics  are  as  follows:  Foreign  missiona- 
ries, 1 ;  assistant  missionanes,  1 ;  native  uoordained 
preachers,  4;  native  teachers,  10:  other  helpers.  2; 
members,  44;  probatiooers,  11;  adults  baptized,  7; 
children  baptized,  4 ;  number  of  other  day  schools,  1 0 ; 
number  of  other  day  scbobrs,  1 65 ;  number  of  Sab- 
bath schools,  2;  number  of  Sabbath  scholars,  120; 
nnmber  of  cburriies  and  chapels,  5 ;  estimated  value 
of  churches  and  diapels,  $2,765 ;  number  of  halls, 
schoolhouses,  etc,  rented,  8;  collected  for  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  $15 ;  collected  for  self-support,  $2.54 ; 
collecied  for  chorcfa  building  and  repairing,  $125. 


FieparatiQO. 

(These  hints  are  taken  froa  a  very  useful  address 
given  by  Bev.  H.  P.  Beach,  of  China,  to  the  university 
men  assembled  at  Mr.  Moody's  Summer  School, 
Northfield.  MasSL  They,  of  course,  presuppose  the 
essentia]  preparation  of  the  soul  in  prayer  and  Bible 
study,  and  deal  ooly  with  the  mere  material  side  of 
a  missioiiarT's  Icfe.) 

L  Edueafiomal  preparati/m. 

(1.)  Logic,  phikwopiiy,  matbematicff,  for  mental 
discipline. 


(2.)  Elocution,  rhetoric,  debate,  for  facilitating  ex- 
pression. 

All  these  of  especial  value  in  India,  Japan,  and 
Mohammedan  lands. 

(3.)  Geology,  botany,  chemistry,  as  a  means  of  in- 
teresting the  natives  and  instructing  them  in  the 
wealth  of  their  own  country. 

(4.)  So  also,  physical  geography,  history,  astron- 
omy, of  great  use  for  illustrative  purposes. 

(5.)  Ethics,  terminology,  and  general  all-around 
scholarshipi 

II.  Physical  prfparaU'on. 

(1.)  Discover  personal  weaknesses  of  constitution, 
etc.,  and  take  precautions  to  ward  them  off  abroad. 

(2.)  Develop  bodily  exercises  as  a  means  of  inter- 
esting  young  men.  It  is  important  to  teach  those  of 
the  educated  classes  the  value  of  exercise,  especially 
in  China  and  Japan. 

(3.)  Gymnastics  will  be  found  more  suitable  than 
athletics,  but  choose  exercises  requiring  but  little 
apparatus. 

III.  Jfidicai  preparation  (not  as  professionals,  but 
amateurs). 

( I .)  Learn  first  aid  to  the  injured. 
(2.)  Hygiene:  specifics  for  common  maladies  (for 
example,  dyspepsia,  toothache,  etc.). 
(3.)  Dentistry :  extraction,  tartar,  etc. 

IV.  Praetical  preparation. 

(1.)  Things  about  a  house :  plastering  walls,  making 
a  door,  mixing  and  using  paint,  baking  bread,  etc. 

(2.)  Food:  vegeuble  and  fruit  gardeoing;  making 
wells,  cisterns,  etc 

(3.)  Bepairs:  use  of  coarse  and  fine  carpenters' 
tools. 

(4.)  Personal:  liair  cutting,  undertaking  (an  un- 
pleasantly frequent  office  in  many  parts). 

(5.)  Bookkeeping,  printing,  bookbinding. 

T.  Religious prepar'jtion. 

(1.)  Personal  dealing  with  men. 

(2.)  Work  among  foreigners  at  home. 

(3.)  Street  preaching. 


Foreign  Protestant  Miiiion«ry  Sodetiai  and  their 
Field  of  Wo^  among  Heathen  and 

Tee  following  missiouary  societies  have  missions 
among  the  Moltammedans  or  heathen.  Tl.e  •Lite  an- 
nexed si»ow8  either  when  the  society  was  orzfxnizfA 
or  when  foreign  mission  wo»k  was  c^/ramecoei.  T^e 
countries  ar^aexed  sr.ow  wl.ere  mission  work  i- 
prosecuted.  AH  reference  to  missions  :a  Rorr*i:. 
Catholic.  Gr^k  Church,  or  Protestant  coc&Tle*  ;s 
here  omit'.t<i,  and  lite  data  confined  almost  entirely 
to  Asia,  Africa,  and  tl.e  iilstnds. 

KXOLASTD. 

The  Society  for  iLe  PronKftion  of  Cbristiai.  Knowl- 
edge (IC^)  has  oolportetirs  in  India,  China,  Jarj<ui. 
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Foreign  Protesiant  Missionary  Societies. 


Africa,  British  North  America,  West  Indies,  and 
Australia. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  (1701)  has  missionaries  in  India,  China, 
Japan,  Africa,  British  North  America,  Guiana,  Weal 
Indies,  and  Pol3'nesia. 

Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection  (1792),  in  Sierra 
LcoDO,  Africa. 

Bnptist  Missionary  Society  (1792),  in  Palestine, 
India,  China,  Japan,  "West  Indies,  and  Congo  Free 
State. 

London  Missionary  Society  (1795),  in  India,  China, 
Africa,  Guiana,  Polynesia. 

Church  Missionary  Society  (1799),  in  Palestine 
Kgypt,  Persia,  India,  Japan,  China,  Mauritius,  Africa, 
New  Zealand,  British  North  America. 

Religious  Tract  Society  (1799),  in  Syria,  India, 
China,  Africa,  Polynesia,  and  West  Indies. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1804),  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  India,  Indian  Islands,  China,  Japan,  Africa, 
and  Polynesia. 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  (1816),  in  India, 
China,  Africa,  Honduras,  the  Bahamas. 

General  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (1816),  in 
India. 

Ladies*  Negro  Education  Society  (1825),  in  West 
Indies. 

Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  (1834),  in 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  Malaysia,  China, 
Japan,  and  Africa. 

United  Methodist  Free  Church  (1837),  in  China, 
Africa,  Jamaica. 

Welsh  Calvinistic  (1841),  in  India. 

Primitive  Methodist  (1843),  in  South  Africa  and 
Fernando  Po. 

South  American  Missionary  Society  (1844),  in 
South  America. 

English  Presbyterians  (1847),  in  India  and  China. 

Meianesian  Mission  (1849),  in  Polynesia. 

Rio  Pongas  Mission  (1851),  in  West  Africa. 

Indian  Female  Normal  School  (1852),  in  India. 

Central  African  Mission  (1859),  in  Africa. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  (1859),  in  China. 

British  Syrian  Schools  (1860),  in  Syria. 

Strict  Baptist  Mission  (1861),  in  India. 

China  Inland  Mission  (1862),  in  China. 

Bloemfontein  Diocesan  Mission  (1863),  in  South 
Africa. 

Zululand  Mission  (1861),  in  Zululand. 

Friends'  Mission  (1865),  in  India,  Syria,  China,  and 
Madagascar. 

Jaffa  Medical  Mission  (1868),  in  Palestine. 

Bethel  Santal  Mission  (1875),  in  India. 

Cambridge  Mission  to  Delhi  (1876),  in  India. 

Society  of  St.  John  ^Cowley  Fathers)  (1877),  in 
India  and  South  Africa. 

Loudon  Medical  Mission  (1878),  in  India. 

Rock  Fountain  Mission  (1879),  in  South  Africa. 

Church  of  England  Zenana  Mission  (1880),  in  India. 


Maritzbarg  Mission  (1880),  in  Natal. 

Oxford  Mission  to  Calcutta  (1880),  in  India. 

North  China  Mission  (1880),  in  China. 

North  African  Mission  (1881),  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  and  Syria. 

Bible  Cliristians  (1885),  in  China. 

St.  Paul  and  St  Hilda  Mission  (1886),  in  Japan. 

Congo  Balolo  Mission  (1889),  in  Congo  Free  State. 

Korean  Mission  (1889),  in  Korea. 

Khond  Mission  (1889),  in  India. 

Plymouth  Brethren  in  India,  Malaysia,  Cliina, 
Japan,  Africa,  Guiana. 

Kolar  Mission  (1878),  in  India. 
Scotland. 

Established  Church  of  Scotland  (1829),  in  India, 
China,  and  East  Africa. 

Edinburgh  Medical  Society  (1841),  in  Syria,  China, 
and  India. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  (1843),  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
India,  Africa,  and  Melanesia. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  (1847),  in  India,  China, 
Japan,  Africa,  and  West  Indies. 

National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  (1861),  in  India, 
China,  Japan,  and  Melanesia. 

Scottish  Episcopal  Church  (1870),  in  India  and 
South  Africa. 

Original  Secession  Church  (1872),  in  India. 

Mission  to  Lepers  (1874),  in  India  and  China. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Syria. 

Book  and  Tract  Society  of  China,  in  China. 

Mission  to  Chinese  Blind  (1881^  in  China. 

South  Morocco  Mission  (1888),  in  Morocco. 

Scotiish  Established  Church  College  Committee,  in 
West  Indies,  Guiana,  and  Mauritius. 
Ireland. 

Irish  Presbjterian  Church  (1840),  in  India  and 
China. 

Qua  Iboo  Jungle  Mission  (1889),  in  Africa. 

Netherlands. 

The  Ermelo,  Dutch,  Mennonite,  Utrecht,  Nether- 
lands, Java  Comite,  and  Reformed  Missionary 
Societies  operate  in  Malaysia  and  chiefly  in  Java 
and  Sumatra. 

Germany. 

The  Moravians  (1732),  in  India,  Africa,  Greenland, 
Labrador,  West  Indies,  Central  America,  Surinam, 
and  Australia. 

Berlin  Evangelical  (1824),  in  Africa  and  Chiua. 

Leipsic  Evangelical  Lutheran  (1819),  in  India. 

Rhenish  (1829),  in  Africa,  Malaysia,  and  China. 

Gossner's  (1836),  in  India. 

North  German  (1836),  in  Africa. 

Hermannsburg  (1849),  in  Africa  and  India. 

Breklum  (1882),  in  Central  India. 

Jerusalem  a  verein  (1845),  in  Palestine. 

Switzerland. 
Basel    Evangelical   (1815),  in  Africa,  China,  and 
India. 


Foreign  Protestant  Missionary  Societies. 
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St.  Chrischona  Pilgrim  (1840). 

Mission  of  Free  Churches  (1874),  in  Soiilh  Africa. 

Mission  for  Kabyle  (I8S0),  in  North  Africa. 

Denmark.. 
Danish  (1721),  in  India. 
Loventhals'  Mission  (1872),  in  India. 
Burmese  Mission  (1884),  in  Burma. 

NOBWAT. 

Norwegian  (1844),  in  South  Africa  and  Madagas- 
car. 

The  Schreuder  Mission  (1873),  in  South  Africa. 

Norwegian    Lutheran    China    Mission  (1891),  in 
China. 

Sweden. 

Evangeliciil    National    (1866),   in    Abjssinia    and 
India. 

Swedish  Missionary  Union  (1878),  in  China,  Russia, 
Persia,  and  Congo. 

Swedish  Church  Mission  (1874),  in  South  Africa. 

Swedish  Mission  in  China  (1887),  in  China. 

Finland. 
Finland  Mission  (1859),  in  South  Africa. 
Finland  China  Mission  (1891X  in  China. 

France. 

Society  for  Evangelical  Missions  (1822),  in  Africa 
and  Tahiti 

United  States. 

American  Board  (1810),  in  Africa,  Turkey,  India, 
China,  Japan. 

Methodist  Episcopal  (1819),  hi  Africa,  China,  India, 
Japan,  Korea,  Malaysia. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  (1844),  in  Africa,  West 
Indies. 

Methodist  Episcopnl,  South  (1845),  in   China  and 
Japan. 

Methodist  Protestant  (1880),  in  Japan. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  (1880),  in  Africa. 

Free  Methodist  (1882),  in  Africii. 

Zion  African  Methodist  (1886),  in  Africa. 

American   Baptist   Missionary   Union    (1814),  in 
India,  China,  Japan,  Africa. 

Free  Baptist  (1836).  in  India. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention  (1845),  in  China,  Ja- 
pan, Africa. 

Seventh  Day  Baptist  (1847),  in  China. 

Baptist  General  Association   (Colored)  (1870),  in 
Africa. 

Protestant  Episcopal  (1835),  in  China,  Japan,  Africa. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  (1836),  in  India. 

Reformed  (German)  (1873),  in  Japan. 

Reformed   (Dutch)   (1858),   in   China,   India,  and 
Japan. 

Presbyterian,  North  (1837),  in  Africa,  India,  Siam, 
Korea,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  Alaska. 

Presbyterian,  South  (1862),  in  China,  Japan,  Korea, 
Africa. 
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United  Presbyterian  (1858),  in  Egypt  and  India. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  (Covenanter)  (1859),  in 
Syria. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  (1876),  in  Japan. 

Evangelical  Lutheran,  General  Synod  (1839),  in 
Africa  and  India. 

Evangelical  Lutheran,  General  Council  (1869),  in 
India. 

German  Evangelical  Synod  (1870),  in  India. 

Disciples  of  Christ  (1849),  in  India,  China,  Turkey, 
Japan. 

United  Brethren  (1853),  in  Africa. 

Evangelical  Association  (1878),  in  Japan. 

American  Christian  Convention  (1886).  in  Japan. 

Friends  (1881),  in  Alaska,  Japan,  Syria. 

Moravians  (1885),  in  Alaska. 

Swedish  Evangelical  (1889),  in  China. 

"Woman's  Union  (1801),  in  China,  Japan,  India. 

Misiiionary  Alliance  (1885).  in  India,  Africa,  China, 
Japan. 

Canada. 

Methodist  (1824),  in  China  and  Japan. 

Presbyterian  (1844),  in  India,  China. 

Baptist  (1866),  in  India. 

Congregational  (1881),  in  Africa. 

Church  of  England  (1888),  in  China  Japan. 

College  Union  Mission  (1890),  in  Korea. 

There  are  in  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon  twenty-four 
independent  societies  or  mis!<ions  engaged  in  mission 
work  and  supported  by  persons  living  in  the  country. 
There  are  also  two  societies  of  the  same  kind  in  Java 
and  Sumatra  and  three  in  China. 

The  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Australia  are  sup- 
porting missionaries  in  Now  Guinea,  Korea,  New 
Hebrides*,  and  India. 

Tiio  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Missionary  Association 
is  supporting  missionaries  in  other  islands  in  Poly- 
nesia. 

The  Protestant  Churches  in  South  Africa  are  sup- 
porting missionaries  among  the  heathen  in  the 
countries  north  of  ihcm. 


Rev.  John  W.  Chapman,  missionary  in  Alaska,  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  writes  as  follows 
of  the  school  at  Unalaska,  Alaska,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  John  A.  Tuck  and  wife,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church :  "  I  was  in  Unalaska  for  five  weeks 
last  Jnly  and  August,  and  was  almost  daily  a  visitor 
at  the  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ti:ck,  assisted  by  Miss 
Fulkamer,  are  caring  for  some  twenty -six  Aleut  girls, 
teaching  them  all  useful  knowledge,  and  training 
them  to  habits  of  neatness  and  good  order.  The  na- 
tive population  is  degraded  by  drink  and  licentious- 
ness, and  this  school  affords  the  only  hope  that  I  can 
see  for  the  future  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is 
placed.  The  girls  are  carefully  guarded  from  tempta- 
tion, a  bright  homelike  atmosphere  surrounds  them, 
and  their  progress  in  learning  is  astonishing." 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  DEPARTMENT. 


"Stretch  It  a  Little." 

Trudging  along  the  slippery  street 
Two  childish  figures,  with  achiug  feet 
And  hands  benumbed  by  the  biting  cold, 
Were  rudely  jostled  by  young  and  old, 
Ilurrying  homeward  at  close  of  day, 
Over  the  city's  broad  highway. 

Nobody  noticed  or  seemed  to  care 
For  the  little,  ragged,  shivering  pair; 
Nobody  saw  how  close  they  crept 
Into  the  warmtli  of  each  gas  jet 
Which  flung  abroad  its  mellow  light 
From  the  gay  shop  windows  in  the  night. 

"  Come  under  my  coat,"  said  little  Nell, 
As  tears  ran  down  Joe*8  cheeks  and  fell 
On  lier  own  thin  fingers,  stiff  with  cold, 
'*  It's  not  very  big,  but  I  guess  'twill  hold 
Both  you  and  me,  if  I  only  try 
To  stretch  it  a  little.     So  now  don't  cry." 

The  garment  was  small  and  tattered  and  thin, 
But  Joe  was  lovinglv  folded  in 
Close  to  the  heart  of  Nell,  who  knew 
That  stretciiing  the  coat  for  the  needs  of  two 
Would  double  the  warmth  and  halve  the  pain 
Of  the  cutting  wind  and  the  icy  rain. 

"  Stretch  it  a  little,"  0  girls  and  boys, 

In  homes  overflowing  with  comforts  and  joys ; 

See  how  far  you  can  make  them  reach — 

Your  helpful  deeds  and  your  loving  speech, 

Your  gifts  of  service  and  gifts  of  gold, 

Let  them  stretch  to  households  manifold. 


The  Oonvereion  of  Dr.  Ling  Sing  Ngnong. 

BY  REV.  NATHAN  SITES,  D.D. 

The  late  Dr.  Ling  Sing  Ngnong,  of  Foochow,  was 
a  native  physician  of  great  renown.  He  was  the 
head  of  a  large  family,  with  children  and  grandchil- 
dreu,  and  s.'rvants  male  and  female,  in  all  thirty  or 
more  persons,  all  living  in  one  large  residence  built 
some  ten  years  ago.  Dr.  Ling  was  formerly  very 
devout  in  his  worship  of  idols,  and  so  served  them 
tliat  if  at  any  time  he  saw  one  neglected  or  uncared 
for  he  took  it  home  and  cared  for  it,  and  in  this  way 
he  gradually  collected  about  a  hundred  images. 

At  one  time  during  a  flood  he  saw  the  limbless 
trunk  of  an  idol  floating  on  the  swollen  waters.  He 
secured  it,  and  found  upon  the  back  two  characters 
indicating  its  name.  He  took  it  homo  and  had  work- 
men repair  it,  putting  on  new  limbs,  and  had  made 
for  it  a  little  shrine  of  finest  hard  wood,  carved.  A 
few  months  ago,  when  the  true  God  became  his  one 
and  only  object  of  devotion,  ho  presented  this  same 
idol  wiih  its  shrine  and  all  complete,  to  my  daughter, 
who  in  return  sent  him  a  large  handsomely  bound 
Bible.  He  said  of  it,  *•  If  I  were  offered  all  the 
gold  of  famous  California,  and  all  the  wealth  of  my 


own  land  beside,  it  would   not  purchase  this   book 
of  me.'' 

But  not  long  after  he  had  taken  care  for  the  flood- 
driven  idol,  his  wife  took  sick  and  died,  then  hi» 
eldest  son  died,  and  in  the  despair  of  her  hopeless 
grief  their  son's  wife  hung  herself;  very  sooa  alier 
the  second  son  died,  and,  hearing  of  his  death,  the 
young  girl  to  whom  he  was  betrothed  committed 
suicide.  Beside  himself  with  grief,  the  doctor  angrily 
cast  out  almost  all  the  images  which  he  had  so  rev- 
erently cared  for,  but  which  had  not  prevenied  ca- 
lamity from  befalling  bis  household.  A  friend  said 
to  him  not  long  after,  *'I  have  found  what  you  need 
better  than  anj'  medicine  to  heal  your  heart  and  cure 
your  body."  and  handed  him  a  copy  of  News  of  the 
World.  This  proved  a  source  of  intense  interest,  no\ 
only  for  the  news  it  contained,  but  because  of  the 
light  it  gave  regarding  another  religion  of  which  the 
doctor  had  heard  but  little. 

He  at  once  bought  a  Bible  and  began  careful  study 
of  it.  His  home  after  that  became  a  place  of  week- 
ly public  worship,  and  himself  an  interested  learner. 
His  failing  health  had  of  late  kept  him  much  at 
home,  and  he  was  never  within  a  Christian  churchu 
But  in  his  own  home  he  accepted  Clirist,  and  sent  to 
us  asking  if  he  might  not  be  baptized.  Accordingly, 
as  illness  prevented  my  leaving  home  at  tlie  time, 
Brother  Miner,  my  daughter  Ruth,  and  the  native 
pastor  with  a  few  friends  went  down  Sabbath  after- 
noon. 

Like  Cornelius  of  old,  this  man  had  assembled  att 
his  household  for  the  service,  and  after  a  short  ser- 
mon, he,  with  his  aged  mother  and  her  neighbors 
received  baptism.  Within  three  months  his  long 
and  useful  life  was  finished  and  he  was  called  home 
to  join  the  rejoicing  redeemed  ones  above.  His  dy- 
ing testimony  was,  "  All  peace  within,  but  He  being 
dead  yet  speaketh ;  "  and  not  only  are  all  his  large 
family  now  committed  to  Christ,  but  from  unexpected 
sources  far  and  near  come  reports  of  his  work. 
While  healing  others  of  physical  ailments  he  had 
for  years  past,  ever  since  his  own  first  study  of  the 
Bible,  been  pointing  his  patients  to  Christ  the  foul 
Piiysician. 

His  fourth  son,  also  a  literary  graduate,  is  now 
teaching  in  our  School  of  Theology,  and  proving 
himself  an  earnest  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Lord,  teach  us  the  lesson  of  giving, 

For  this  is  the  very  next  thing; 
Our  love  always  ought  to  be  showing 

What  offerings  and  Iruits  it  can  bring. 
There  are  many  who  know  not  thy  mercy, 

There  are  millions  in  darkness  and  woe; 
Our  prayers  and  our  gifts  are  all  needed, 

And  all  can  do  something,  we  know. 


'^  Bring  Me  a  Penny. ^^ 
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"  Bring  Me  a  Penny." 
(Mark  12.  15.) 

Just  a  penny  a  day 

For  the  sad  and  the  sighing, 
In  lands  far  away. 
Just  a  penny  a  day  I 
O  give  while  you  may, 

In  darkness  they're  dying, 
Just  a  penny  a  day 

For  the  sad  and  the  sighing. 

Just  a  penny  a  day  I 

You  liave  sympathy,  show  it  I 
0  give  while  you  pray 
Just  a  penny  a  day. 
Think  of  souls  far  away. 

Redeemed  and  don*t  know  it — 
Just  a  penny  a  day, 

You  have  sympathy,  show  it  I 


The  Tongne. 

"  The  boneless  tongue,  so  small  and  weak, 
Can  crush  and  kill,**  declared  the  Greek. 

"  The  tongue  destroys  a  greater  horde," 
The  Turk  asserts,  "  than  does  the  sword.** 

The  Persian  proverb  wisely  saith, 
"A  lengthy  tongue — an  early  death.*' 

Or  sometimes  takes  this  form  instead, 

"  Don't  let  your  tongue  cut  off  your  head.** 

'*The  tongue  can  speak  a  word  whose  speed,** 
Say  the  Chinese,  **outotrip8  the  steed.** 

While  Arab  sages  this  impart, 

**  The  tongue*B  great  storehouse  is  the  heart.** 

From  Hebrew  wit  the  maxim  sprung, 

"  Though  feet  should  slip,  ne*er  let  the  tongue.** 

The  sacred  writer  crowns  the  whole — 
"  Who  keeps  his  tongtie  doth  keep  l;:s  sou!.** 
—Rev.  P.  B.  Strang. 


TreasnrB  in  Heayen. 

At-L  the  gold  we  leave  beh!nd  us 

When  we  turn  to  dust  again 
(Though  our  avarice  may  blind  us). 

We  have  gathered  quite  In  vain ; 
Since  we  neither  can  direct  it. 

By  the  winds  of  fortune  tossed, 
Nor  in  other  worlds  expect  it ; 

What  we  hoarded  we  have  lost. 

But  each  merciful  oblation — 

(Seed  of  pity  wisely  sown), 
What  we  gave  in  self-negation. 

We  may  safely  call  our  own ; 
For  tiie  treasure  freely  given 

Is  the  treasure  tliat  we  hoard, 
Since  the  angels  keep  in  heaven 

What  is  lent  unto  the  Lord  I 

— John  O,  Saxe. 


Building  Palaces. 
There  is  an  Indian  legend  of  a  king  who  resolved 
to  build  the  most  beautiful  palace  ever  erected  on 
this  earth.  To  this  end  he  employed  Jakoob,  the 
builder,  giving  him  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  send- 
ing him  away  among  the  Himalayas,  there  to  erect 
the  wonderful  palace.  When  Jakoob  came  to  the 
place  he  found  the  people  there  suffering  from  a 
sore  famine,  and  many  of  them  dying.  He  took  the 
king's  money  and  all  of  his  own  and  provided  food 
for  the  starving  multitude,  thereby  saving  many 
lives.  By  and  by  the  king  came  to  see  his  palace, 
but  found  nothing  done  toward  it  He  sent  for 
Jakoob,  and  learned  why  he  had  not  obeyed  his 
command.  He  was  very  angry,  and  cast  him  into 
prison,  saying  that  on  the  morrow  he  must  die. 
That  night  the  king  had  a  dream.  He  was  taken  to 
heaven,  and  saw  there  a  wonderful  palace,  more 
wonderful  than  any  he  had  ever  beheld  on  earth. 
He  asked  what  palace  it  was,  and  was  told  tliat  it 
was  built  for  him  by  Jakoob,  the  builder.  In  spend- 
ing the  king's  money  for  the  relief  of  suffering  ones 
on  the  earth,  he  had  reared  this  palace  inside  of 
heaven*s  gates.  The  king  awoke,  and,  sending  for 
the  builder,  told  him  his  dream,  and  pardoned  him. 


The  Oow  and  the  Idol. 

A  POOR  man  in  China  went  to  pray  to  an  idol  that 
had  been  placed  outside  the  temple.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  asked  for,  but  he  promised  if  the  idol  would 
answer  him  he  would  give  him  his  cow.  The  man*B 
prayer  was  answered,  but  he  repented  of  his  bargain, 
and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  part  with  his  cow,  he  went 
to  the  idol  again  to  let  him  off.  He  said,  "  I  know  I 
promised  to  give  you  my  cow,  but  I  am  very  poor,  I 
have  only  one  cow,  if  I  give  it  to  yor.  how  siiall  I 
get  my  fields  plowed?"  and  8o  on,  ending  up  by 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  keep  his  cow.  The  idol 
would  not  let  him  off",  bnt  paid  the  cow  must  be  left. 

At  last  the  poor  man  could  do  nothing  else  bat 
tether  the  cow  to  the  idol's  chair,  and  go  sorrowfully 
home,  wondering  how  he  was  ever  going  to  get  on. 
Here  were  his  fields  ready  to  be  plowed,  but  no 
cow,  and  no  money  to  hire  a  cow  to  do  it  for  him. 
He  sat  down  in  his  room  to  think  over  his  troubles, 
and  lol  he  has  not  sat  long  before  he  hears  a  ]?r»at 
shouting.  He  goes  to  the  door  to  see — what  do  you 
think  ?  here  is  his  own  cow  coming  along  the  road 
as  hard  as  it  can,  dragging  the  idol  after  it.  How 
the  people  laughed,  and  how  glad  the  poor  man  was, 
for  of  course  he  was  not  wise  enough  to  see  that  it 
was  the  cow  had  brought  the  idol ;  0,  no,  it  was  the 
idol  had  repented  and  brought  back  the  cow.  I  think 
nearly  all  the  people  knew  at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts  that  the  idol  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it, 
and  some  of  them  were  not  afraid  to  say  that  the  idol 
was  no  use ;  still,  although  many  of  the  Chinese  know 
that,  they  are  not  willing  to  put  away  their  idols. 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


We  use  the  word  "contriLution  "  as  designating 
the  money  given  for  missions.  Wo  like  the  word 
**  offering  "  better.  Let  an  offering  be  made  to  God 
in  the  money  we  give  for  missions.  How  much  for 
God  and  his  cause  will  you  offer  ? 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Woodull.  formerly  of  our  China 
Mitfsiou,  and  now  of  Port  Henry,  N'.  Y.,  has  in- 
vented a  Missionary  Dollar  Collection  Card  which  is 
both  unique  and  useful  and  will  interest  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  furnished  at  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  or  four 
dollars  per  hundred.  Wo  commend  it  as  a  useful 
device. 

Dr.  0.  H.  Payne  writes:  "Recent  reports  show 
that  in  thirty-five  Methodist  schools  in  this  country, 
reporiinj;  to  tlie  Board  of  Education,  two  huudred 
and  tifiy.five  students  were  intending  to  enter  the 
foreign  mission  field;  and  in  our  foreign  mission 
scliools,  ten  sciiools  reported  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  preparing  for  missionary  work.  The  Board  of 
Education  aided  the  last  year  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  young  men  and  women  in  over  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent schools  of  the  Church,  who  were  preparing  to 
be  missionaries.  Let  the  Church  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  in  fulfilling  its  high  mission  of  evangelizing 
the  world  it  must  give  the  most  generous  support  to 
our  denomhiational  scliools — tlio  academy,  the  col- 
lege, and  the  theological  seminary — and  let  us  take 
good  care  that  these  schools  of  the  Church  shall  con- 
tinue to  be,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  centers  of 
mi8.«ioiiar)*enthusiasra  and  revival  power." 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  D.  Jenkins  calls  attention  to  the  dan- 
ger we  incur  by  admitting  the  class  of  foreigners  now 
coming  to  us  from  Europe.  He  says:  "In  1882  the 
number  of  immigrants  1  luded  upon  our  .shores  was 
788,092,  of  whom  35  per  cent  spoke  English.  In 
1802  there  were  023,084  seeking  homes  witliin  our 
borders,  of  whom  but  18  per  cent  could  read  our 
constitution  or  laws.  In  a  sinirle  year  we  are  adding 
over  lialf  a  million  to  our  population,  prospective 
citizens,  the  most  of  whom  are  not  only  unfamiliar 
with  our  history,  but  hostile  to  our  traditions.  For  far 
more  serious  than  the  difference  in  speech  is  the 
difference  in  education,  religion,  and  conceptions  of 
the  state.  In  1882  the  immigrants  from  Hungary 
numbered  only  8,020;  in  1802  ihey  had  increased  to 
37,236.  In  1S.S2  llio  immigrants  from  Poland  were 
4.G72;  in  1892  they  were  33,299.  In  1882  ihe  im- 
migrants from  Italy  were  32,077;  in  1802  they  were 
59,1G0.  In  1882  the  immigrants  from  Ru.ssia,  mostly 
Jews,  numbered  16,321;  in  1892  ihey  were  79.20 1. 
We  have,  comi>aratively  speaking,  ceased  to  receive 
additions  from  the  stock  which  is  our  own.  With 
scarcely  an  exception  every  Slav  and  Tartar  and 
Latin  and  Semitic  race  is  pouring  in  its  flood  upon 
us;  while  from  the   homes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 


the  Teuton  our  supply  comeA  each  year  id  rapidly 
decreasing  volume.  In  ten  years  the  immigralioD 
from  Germany  has  fallen  off  annually,  by  120,000; 
from  Norway  by  more  than  one  half  the  total,  and 
from  Sweden  by  one  third.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of 
the  whole  flood  that  pours  in  upon  us  annually  is  an- 
familinf  with  our  history,  laws,  and  language,  not  to 
say  bitterly  hostile  to  our  iHghest  aims  and  ideals. 
With  the  increased  facilities  for  transportation  no- 
body is  too  poor  to  sef  k  the  Xew  World.  Municipal- 
ities iind  it  cheaper  to  export  paupers  than  to  support 
them,  and  any  family  in  which  there  is  a  blHck  t*heep 
solves  its  own  difficulties  by  adding  to  ours.  As  if  to 
put  even  a  premium  upon  unthrift  and  crime,  we 
have  under  penalty  forbidden  the  importation  of  men 
under  contract  to  support  themselves  and  families, 
but  we  import  idleness,  vice,  and  pestilences  free." 

Dr.  W.  E.  Park  bears  the  following  testimony: 
"The  tools  and  instruments  by  which  missionary 
work  is  done  are  immeasurably  better  than  they 
were  a  century  ago.  Railroads,  telegraphs,  swifl 
steamships,  the  book,  and  the  printing  press  furnish 
the  human  means  for  disseminating  truth,  and  while 
there  is  an  increase  of  converting  forces  there  is  a 
decay  of  unbelief.  When  Richard  Goeur  de  Lion 
led  the  storming  party  against  the  Castle  of  Torquil- 
stone,  he  discerned  a  light  blue  smoke  ascending 
from  the  turrets  and  tower«.  A  woman  in  tlie  castle 
secretly  befriending  the  besiegers,  had  set  the  build- 
ing on  lire.  The  fortress  was  soon  brought  down  bj 
tlie  onset  from  without  combined  with  the  destruc- 
tion within.  We  will  not  say  that  the  heathenism 
of  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  conflagration,  but  it  is 
slowly  consuming  itself.  Already  the  light  blue 
smoke  is  curling  over  the  enemy's  fortress  indicating 
its  coming  dissolution.  The  hour  has  arrived  for  the 
Church  to  advance  to  complete  victory." 

Dr.  W.  F.  Oldham  writes  of  the  influence  of  Con- 
fucius on  China:  ''He  fixed  upon  his  countrymen  a 
practical  poyiheism.  Instead  of  reforming  the  ex- 
ist ng  Taoism,  with  its  genii  and  spirits  of  earth  and 
air  and  water,  lie  said,  '  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  or  not.  Yon  had  better  treat  them  as  though 
they  were.'  By  teaching  an  exaggerated  reverence 
for  the  past  1r-  secured  a  stability  for  the  Chinese 
government,  but  made  progress  impossible.  He  be- 
littled woman.  He  did  not  recognize  man  as  a  tin- 
ner. He  thought  lofty  thoughts  and  wrote  lofty 
maxims,  but  presented  no  way  for  men  to  rise  to  the 
moral  heights." 

A  missionary  of  the  American  Board,  at  work  in 
Japan,  writes  that  the  money  now  contributed  in  aid 
of  the  native  churches  *'  is  a  positive  hindrance  not 
only  to  their  missionary  zeal,  but  also  to  their  general 
spirit   of   self-support."     Japan   is  probably  better 
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prepared  thsD  any  other  field  for  an  entire  roli  nee 
upon  the  native  Ghurth  for  the  support  of  the  native 
paators  and  te^chera.  Thin  certainlj  should  be  the 
rule.  There  should  be  faster  progress  toward  self- 
support  in  all  our  mission  fields. 

Rev.  J.  Walter  Lowrie  writes :  *'  Peking  is  the  seat 
of  that  heatlien  worsliip  which,  perhaps,  approaclies 
more  nearij  than  all  others  to  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah. I  refer  to  the  worship  rendered  by  the  emperor 
at  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  on  -behalf  of  his  subjects,  at 
the  time  of  the  winter  solstice.  It  overshadows  all 
the  inane  ceremoi^ies  and  vain  repetitions  of  the 
Buddhists;  it  puts  the  imperial  veto  upon  the  agnosti- 
cism of  the  savants ;  it  voices  the  most  general  and 
fundamental  religious  sentiment  of  the  Chinese  people, 
who,  while  thej  dare  not  worship  Heaven  before  that 
chaste  and  august  altar,  do  cherish  as  their  most  in- 
eradicable belief  the  reverent  conviction  that  Heaven 
ordains  the  earthly  lot  of  the  humblest  Cliinaman. 
It  would  seem  but  a  step  from  such  a  conviction  to 
the  worship  of  *  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,'  a 
step  which  sooner  or  later  China  will  take." 

Dr.  Daniel  March  says:  "The  forces  which  are 
now  in  operation  in  the  mission  field,  forces  which 
have  been  thoroughly  tried  and  tested  in  every  cli- 
mate, in  tlie  face  of  every  diflBculty  and  witli  all  sorts 
of  people,  forces  which  are  at  the  command  of  the 
Christians  of  America,  need  only  to  be  enlarged  to 
the  extent  of  our  ability,  and  intensified  to  the  limit 
of  sound  judgment  and  Christian  discretion,  and  the 
work  will  be  done  in  the  lifetime  of  some  who  now 
live.  Let  all  our  Christian  forces  of  talent  and  educa- 
tion, of  money  and  people,  be  drawn  forth  in  one  great, 
anited  irrepressible  onset  upon  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, let  them  be  devoted  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
divine  commission  to  disciple  all  nations  with  the 
fervor  of  love,  and  the  fullness  of  faith  and  the  joy  of 
anticipated  triumph,  and  this  generation  will  not 
wholly  pass  away  before  all  nations  will  be  taught 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  has  com- 
manded.** 

The  Bombay  Guardian,  of  November  26,  publishes 
an  account  of  the  first  public  sitting  In  India  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Opium,  and  says :  "  On  Mon- 
day, the  20ib,  the  first  witness  was  Dr.  J.  M.  Tho- 
bum,  missionary  bishop  in  India  of  the  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  came  to  India  as 
a  missionary  in  1859.  He  spoke  from  his  personal 
experience  of  opium  smokers  in  various  parts  of 
India.  He  considered  the  opium  habit  morally  and 
physically  degrading.  He  believed  the  value  claimed 
for  opium  as  preventing  fever  was  a  delusion.  Peo. 
pie  who  used  opium  were  capable  of  short  physical 
efforts  above  ordinary  powers,  but  the  read  ion  was 
terrible,  and  they  having  no  powers  of  endurance 
soon  broke  down.  Among  natives  the  opium  habit 
was  considered  a  vice,  and  opium  eaters  disreputable, 
and  unless  well-to-do  they  were  generally  unreliable 


and  dishonest  The  liabit  was  causing  tlie  starvation 
of  millions  of  children.  He  thought  the  masses  of 
the  people  would  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  clos- 
ing opium  shops.  He  saw  no  particular  difiSculty  in 
the  performance  of  such  a  measure.  He  would  tax 
tobacco  instead.  If  the  present  policy  was  pursued 
the  habit  would  increase.  He  would  prohibit  ganja 
also.  He  believed  missionaries  in  India  generally 
shared  his  views." 


Easter  Boxes  Free. 
The  Missionary  Society  has  just  procured  some 
new  devices  in  Easter  Collection  Boxes.  These  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  Sunday  school,  who  will  use 
them,  upon  application  by  the  pastor  or  superintend, 
ent  to  the  Missionary  Secretaries, 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
P.  S. — Pastors  please  report  how  they  like  them. 


Self-snpportdng  HiBsions  in  Ohili,  South  Ameiioa. 

It  has  been  widely  announced  through  our  denom- 
inational press  that  the  missions  in  Chili,  originally 
founded  by  William  Taylor,  and  afterward  adminis- 
tered by  the  Transit  and  Building  Fund  Society  of 
Bishop  William  Taylor's  Self- supporting  Missions, 
have  been  transferred  with  all  their  appurtenances, 
free  of  all  incumbrances,  to  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  At  the  late  annual 
meeting  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee  held  in 
Minneapolis,  November,  1893,  Anderson  Fowler  and 
Richard  Grant,  representing  the  Transit  and  Building 
Fund  Society,  offered  the  entire  missionary  property 
in  Chili,  estimated  to  be  worth  $200,000,  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on 
condition  that  said  Missionary  Society  would  conduct 
the  missions  in  Chili  on  the  self-Hupporting  plan  on 
which  they  had  been  founded  and  administered  from 
the  beginning. 

The  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  Missionary 
Committee  and  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society.  But  in 
view  of  the  debt  against  the  missionary  treasury  it 
was  provided  that  no  money  should  be  taken  there- 
from for  this  self-supporting  work,  but  a  new  fund 
created,  and  accordingly  a  contingent  appropriation 
of  $25,000  was  made  to  the  work  in  Chili.  Therefore 
the  Board  of  Managers  have  instructed  the  corre- 
sponding secretaries  to  call  for  contributfons  to  this 
special  fund,  and  that  they  should  also  call  for  minis- 
ters and  teachers  to  reinforce  the  corps  of  workers  in 
that  field.  In  pursuance  of  these  instructions  we  call 
for  men  and  women  and  moans  to  send  them  forward 
to  facilitate  their  labors  and  make  them  personally 
comfortable.  Who  will  volunteer  ?  Who  says,  "  Here 
am  I,  send  me  I  " 

While  we  guarantee  no  salaries,  there  will  b"*  no 
lack  of  support.  We  defray  expc^nses  to  the  field 
and  furnish  room,  bo:ird,  and  fuel.     The  proceeds  of 
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Our  Missionary  Work  and  Workers. 


the  schools  already  established,  and  other  resources 
in  the  field,  will  furnish  ample  support  for  the  hibor- 
ers.  In  three  of  the  stations  the  congregations  sup- 
port their  pastors.  The  call  is  imperative,  as  rein- 
forcements are  greatly  needed.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  for  the  present  no  money  can  be  taken 
from  the  regular  missionary  funds  for  the  support  of 
this  work.  We  can  only  send  out  missionaries  as 
money  is  provided  with  which  to  pay  their  outgoing 
expenses.  We  appeal  most  earnestly  to  the  whole 
Church  to  support  the  Missionary  Society  in  carrying 
forward  this  work.  Send  any  sum,  great  or  small, 
but  send  at  once,  for  Christ's  sake.  We  ought  to 
send  ten  missionaries  lo  Chili  inside  of  the  next 
three  months.  We  wait  anxiously  for  responses  to 
this  appeal.  C.  C.  McCabe, 

J.  0.  Peck, 
A.  B.  Leonard. 


Our  Missionary  Work  and  Workers. 

The  addresses  of  our  foreign  missionaries  who  are 
now  in  the  United  States  will  be  found  on  page  144, 
under  the  head  of  the  tield  to  which  they  belong.  It 
will  be  seen  that  of  our  male  missionaries,  ten  con- 
nected with  the  India  and  Malaysia  Missions,  four 
connected  with  China,  and  three  connected  with 
Japan  are  in  the  United  States,  and  their  services 
can  be  obtained  for  missionary  meetings. 

Bishop  Newman  left  the  United  States  last  month 
for  Europe,  where  he  will  preside  over  the  Confer- 
ences in  Finland,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Bulgaria. 

Miss  Ella  Vickery  returned  last  month  to  her  mis- 
sion work  in  Rome,  accompanied  by  Miss  Edith 
Basye,  of  Rockport,  Ind.,  who  will  assist  her  in  the 
school. 

We  have  received  the  appoiniments  of  three  of  the 
India  Conferences,  and  several  changes  may  be  noted 
in  the  addresses  of  missionaries  as  given  on  page 
144.  Bishop  Thoburn  expects  to  leave  India  for  the 
United  Stsites  on  March  17.  Rev.  H.  A.  Crane,  of 
Bombay,  who  has  been  ill  for  several  weeks,  is  re- 
ported AS  improving,  and  has  gone  to  the  mountains. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Dolly,  who  was  expected  to  reiuforce 
the  Bulgaria  Mission,  has  been  transferred  lo  the 
South  Dakota  Conference;  Rev.  C.  W.  Miller,  of 
South  America,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Holston 
Conference ;  Rev.  A.  E.  Winter,  formerly  of  India,  is 
now  at  404  Columbus  Street,  Cleveland,  0. 


Extract  ffoin  Proeeedlnfs  of  Board   of 
iHanaficers. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  February  20,  Bishop  Foster 
presiding. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  total  recelpU  of  the  month 
of  January  were  $17,615.M,  and  that  the  Treasury  was  in 
debt  on  January  31,  SMl/JGT)  59. 

Action  was  deferrvd  one  month  on  the  report  of  the  com- 


mittee appointed  to  consider  the  right  of  the  Board  to  Incur 
debts  not  authorized  by  the  General  Committee. 

The  salaries  of  the  principals  of  the  Monrovia,  White 
Plains,  and  Cape  Palmas  Seminaries  in  Africa  were  fixed  at 
$000  each. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriations  for  Mexico,  made 
by  the  Mexico  Conference,  was  approved. 

The  return  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  Smith  of  $8,000  given  by  her  for 
the  erection  of  a  deaconess  buildlnir  in  Wuhu,  China,  was 
ordered,  as  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  erect  the  same. 
The  return  of  $1,242  expended  for  furniture  for  the  building 
was  also  ordered,  and  the  furniture  Is  to  be  sold. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  speedy  return  to  China  of  Ber. 
F.  Brown,  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Walker.  Mr.  Brown  Is  In  Eng- 
land, and  will  pass  through  the  United  States  on  his  way  to 
China. 

In  regard  to  Nanlsing  University  it  was  decided  ttiat  the 
appropriations  made  to  the  university  by  the  General  Oom- 
mlttee  are  made  under  the  same  rules  as  all  other  aniro- 
priatlons  made  to  the  Mission ;  that  all  baUnoea  luexpcniled 
at  the  close  of  the  year  lapse  into  the  Treasury ;  tliat  tlie  re- 
ceipts of  the  university  should  be  accounted  for  to  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  university,  and  that  the  Board  <A  Xana- 
gers  should  account  for  the  same  to  the  Missionary  Society; 
that  the  property  of  the  university  Is  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  all  mission  property  in  Its  relation  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Mission  and  the  Land  and  Building  Committee  of  the 
Mission. 

The  young  ladies  of  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  la^ 
desiring  to  send  out  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balz  to  China  as  miaioo- 
aries,  requested  Information  as  to  what  pledges  the  Board 
required  of  them,  and  the  Board  gave  as  its  answer:  **If 
Brother  Balz  shall  be  appointed  missionary  to  China  by  the 
bishop  in  charge,  and  himself  and  i^ife  shall  pass  tlie  re- 
quired examinations,  and  the  students  of  Cornell  College 
pledge  the  required  amount  for  their  outgoing  expenses  and 
support,  the  Board  will  gladly  send  them  out.*' 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriations  made  for  Japan 
was  approved,  and  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  Bev. 
J.  F.  Belknap  and  Rev.  M.  S.  Vail  and  family  authorized. 

The  appointments  of  Rev.  E.  W.  Parkeras  treasurer  of  the 
North  India  Conference,  and  of  Rev.  Rockwell  Clancy  as 
treasurer  of  the  Northwest  India  Conferanee,  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hollister  and  family  and  of  Mrs.  D.  O.  Ernsberger  was 
authorized.  The  appointment  of  Miss  Annie  Butcher  as 
missionary  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Bflssionary  SodeCy  was 
approved. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  several  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  missions. 

In  the  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Managers  at  its  meet- 
ing In  January  in  accepting  the  transfer  of  the  property  in 
Chili  from  the  Transit  and  Building  Fund  Society,  it  was 
provided  that  *'  the  general  treasury  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety is  not  to  be  charged  with  any  payment  for  or  on  ao- 
count  of  the  said  missions  in  Chili."  This  provlston  was  re- 
considered, and  in  its  place  the  following  was  adopted: 

'*  Whenever  the  $25,000  contingent  appropriation  made  by 
the  General  Missionary  Committee,  or  any  part  thereof,  or 
any  other  further  sums,  shall  be  contributed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  missions  In  Chili,  the  same  shall  be  set  apart 
and  used  solely  and  exclusively  for  such  purpose,  and  the 
Board  of  Managers  will  assuine  the  o?enight  of  soeta  mis- 
sions, and  continue  them  as  self-supporting' missions,  so  far 
as  this  Board  has  authority,  and  so  far  as  contributions  Shall 
be  made  expressly  therefor,  and  subject  to  any  further  action 
of  the  General  Conference." 

(ThlM  was  declared  by  Mr.  Richard  Grant  tobentlalketory 
to  the  Transit  and  Building  Fund  Society,  and  that  alltbe 
other  action  taken  by  the  Board  was  also  satiafacCor7rbeiioe 
the  Boatd  of  Managers  may  now  be  considered  as  having 
full  control  of  the  mission  work  in  Chill  previously  nnder 
the  management  of  the  Transit  and  Building  Fund  Soolflty.) 
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Oiye  Without  Oonditions. 

BT  REV.  C.  C.  HO  OABB,  D.D. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendencj  in  Methodism  just 
now  with  many  people  to  desire  to  know  just  what 
becomes  of  their  monej  when  they  give  it  to  Mis- 
sions. Thej  give  their  money,  but  wish  to  control 
it  after  they  give  it  and  direct  to  what  particular 
work  it  shall  be  applied.  This  is  a  calamity.  The 
<6yil  has  reached  such  large  dimensions  that  it  has 
made  the  General  Committee  timid.  I  believe  there 
would  have  been  no  cutting  down  of  the  appropria- 
tions at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  were  well  aware  that  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  dollars  of  the  money  given  to  Missions  was 
not  really  at  their  disposal ;  that  they  could  not  use 
it  to  pay  the  sight  drafts  they  were  creating  upon  our 
treasury. 

Let  our  pastors  everywhere  appeal  to  the  people 
io  give  their  money  to  Missions  without  conditions. 
Stand  by  the  Oeneral  Committee.  Let  us  fight  with 
the  army.  This  is  too  big  a  thing,  too  wonderful  a 
work,  for  every  man  to  know  just  where  his  money 
etrikes.  Let  every  donor  be  content  to  know  that 
there  are  9,000  teachers  and  missionaries  in  the  em- 
ploy of  this  Missionary  Society  who  are  doing  our 
work  for  us,  who  are  planting  the  Rose  of  Sharon  in 
the  moral  deserts  of  the  world.  We  are  an  army, 
4ind  not  an  unorganized  company  of  skirmishers. 


Easter  Sanday  as  MissioDary  Day. 

A  CRISIS  is  upon  the  Missionary  Society.  A  halt 
has  been  called  upon  our  heretofore  advancing 
columns.  The  question  now  is,  Is  it  only  a  halt?  or, 
Is  it  really  the  forerunner  of  retreat  ?  If  tho  former, 
it  means  only  temporary  embarrassment;  if  the  lat- 
ter, disaster.  The  reduced  appropriations  made  nec- 
essary by  a  debt  of  $109,000  means  that  for  the 
year  1894  there  can  be  no  reinforcements  for  either 
home  or  foreign  work.  Fields  ready  for  the  recep- 
tk>ii  of  the  precious  seed  of  saving  truth  must  lie  fal- 
low. Not  even  vacancies  caused  by  death  or  failing 
health  of  our  missionaries  can  be  filled,  while  our 
overworked  laborers  must  stagger  on  beneath  the 
burdens  they  bear. 

The  life  of  our  noble  missionary,  Dr.  Pilcher,  of 
Peking,  China,  who  died  recently,  was  cut  short  by 
overwork.  When  urged  to  return  to  his  native  land 
for  rest  and  recuperation,  he  declined  because  there 
was  no  one  to  take  his  place.  Others  are  in  im- 
minoDt  danger  of  falling  or  breaking  down,  and  must 
have  rest  soon,  or  their  lives  will  be  sacrificed.  But 
how  can  their  places  be  filled  when  the  treasury  is 
not  only  empty,  but  burdened  with  debt  7  There  is 
but  one  way  to  pass  the  crisis  that  is  upon  us  sue- 
eeasfully,  and  that  is  by  paying  the  debt  and  replen- 
ishing the  missionary  treasury.  How  can  this  be 
4ione?     We  answer,  by  a  universal  celebration  of 


Easter  Sunday,  March  26,  in  the  interest  of  Missions. 
We  have  28,392  Sunday  schools,  containing  a  grand 
total  of  2,411,525  scholars.  A  small  contribution 
from  each  scholar  would  pay  the  debt  and  leave  a 
large  balance  in  the  treasury. 

In  view  of  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  as  your  brethren  placed  in 
charge  of  a  sacred  denominational  interest,  and  one 
dear  to  the  heart  of  our  common  Master,  we  call 
upon  the  pastors,  Sunday  school  superintendents, 
ofiScers  and  teachers  of  our  Sunday  schools  to  unite 
in  making  Easter  Sunday  a  great  day  for  Missions. 
Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  will  you  not  bring  the 
great  armyt>f  children  and  youth  under  your  care 
into  line,  and  by  one  united  effort  wipe  out  this  debt, 
give  the  thrill  of  a  new  inspiration  to  the  work,  and 
send  the  command  along  the  lines  of  our  halting 
columns,  "  March  on  ?  '* 

Instead  of  spending  money  on  Easter  decorations, 
let  every  penny  be  saved  and  be  cast  into  the  mission- 
ary treasury.  Tliis  will  better  please  our  risen  and 
glorified  Saviour  than  any  otiier  service  you  can  ren- 
der on  that  great  festal  day.  Let  there  be  one  grand, 
united  rally  of  our  Sunday  school  army,  and  a  g^at 
victory  will  be  won.  Forward  collection  promptly 
to  the  Missionary  Office,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Seud  to  Hunt  &  Eaton,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York ;  Cranston  &  Curts,  190  West  Fourth  Street, 
Cincinnati,  0. ;  or  to  any  one  of  our  Book  Deposito- 
ries for  the  Easter  Service. 

C.  C.  McCabe. 
J.  0.  Peck. 
A.  B.  Leonard. 


Dr.  W.  T.  Smith,  of  Iowa,  has  again  placed  our 
Church  under  obligations  to  him  for  the  excellent 
Easter  missionary  services  he  has  prepared,  entitled, 
"  The  Conversion  of  the  World,'*  for  Sunday  schools, 
and  "  The  Field  is  the  World,"  for  congregations. 
They  contain  music,  responsive  exercises,  etc.,  and 
are  for  pale  by  Hunt  A  Eaton,  and  Cranston  k  Curts; 
price,  each,  |1.25  per  hundred.  Let  all  our  churches 
and  schools  observe  March  25  as  Children's  Missionary 
Day,  and  let  an  extra  effort  be  made  to  secure  in- 
creased collections. 


We  have  heard  of  a  colored  tenant  who  had  en- 
gaged to  give  the  owner  of  the  land  the  fourth  part 
of  the  crop.  After  hauling  three  wagon  loads  to  his 
own  home  the  tenant  returned  the  empty  wagon  to 
the  owner  with  the  information  that  tliere  was  not 
any  fourth  part  left.  The  moral  of  the  incident  Is, 
that  in  times  of  financial  pressure  we  should  not 
permit  the  stringency  to  cut  off  the  Lord's  part.  Let 
there  be  a  fair  and  honest  division.  And  let  us  see 
to  it  that  in  curtailing  expenses  we  do  not  commence 
at  the  Lord's  house  first. 
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TIDINGS  FROM  OUR  MISSIONS. 


Ret*  N.  L.  Rockby  writes  from  Indin  of  Rev. 
Abraham  StJloman,  Presiding  Elder  of  Pilibliit  Dia- 
irict.  North  India  CoDforetice:  '*He  is  the  only  one 
of  Ilia  kiDd.  A  Jew  of  Jenianlem,  a  wtuderer,  ■ 
auocdsfiful  merclmDtf  a  broken  furtune  from  intrust- 
ing Ilia  whole  wealth  to  one  CAravan  which  was 
plundered  and  from  which  he  lied  with  hia  life  and 
nothing:  bcaidea.  Again  a  wanderer  he  heard  the 
Gospel  and  accepted  Chriat^  w«a  for  ioma  yeara  a 
leacljer,  then  local  preacher.  Conference  member,  and 
finally  a  presiding  elder.  His  district  is  very  much 
the  results  of  his  own  effort  and  system.  A  Jew  in 
metliod^  management,  and  persistency,  a  Cliristian  in 
seal,  in  love,  and  in  life,  he  and  his  work  are 
thoroughly  unique.  His  stronjf  personahty  is  stamped 
on  his  distrlci^  and  his  people  are  not  backward  in 
any  interest  or  reform  of  advancing  Metliodiam. 
Tlie  Epworih  League  is  the  latest.  He  has  caught 
ita  spirit  and  is  himself  a  worthy  exemplar  of  its 
teacbings." 

Dr.  R.  Hoskins  writea  from  India:  **The  Woman's 
Department  of  the  Theological  School  at  Bareiliy  is 
a  very  valuable  and  effective  part  of  this  infjtitution. 
Mrs.  T.  J,  Scxjtt  gives  her  lime  and  strength  to  this 
achooL  The  training  of  forty  women,  roost  of  whom 
bring  their  mu.^ical  babes  into  the  class  room,  is  no 
smaU  job;  tliree  teachers  are  constantly  kept  bu.«y 
for  five  hours  dally  in  training  these  women ;  some 
of  them  are  uneducated  village  women,  while  others 
have  received  a  training  in  the  boarding  schools. 
They  all  are  graded  and  are  carriedjf  poasible,ihrough 
the  four  years'  course  of  stTtdy  for  Bible  readers. 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Necld  lias  a  kindergarten  department  for 
thirty  or  more  children  of  the  theological  students. 
Heretofore  the  care  of  these  children  waa  a  serious 
problem  while  their  fathers  and  mothers  were  study- 
ing; but  Mrs.  Neetd  has  swung  them  into  line,  and 
by  delightful  mui^ic  and  song,  and  by  colored  blocks 
and  playthings,  the  mmds  of  these  little  ouea  are 
naturally  and  quickly  deireioped  and  tnught  to  think 
and  reason  for  themselvea." 

Rev,  Spencer  I^wib  writes  from  Chungking,  West 
China :  **  Nearly  three  years  ago  a  man  employed  na 
a  traveling  saleaman  met  us  while  o  i  a  journey  and 
ipent  tlie  evening  at  our  inn,  talking  about  the  doc- 
trine, I#ator  he  met  one  of  our  native  workers,  and, 
flnally,  he  mad©  a  visit  to  Ohuugking.  He  then 
professed  himself  a  believer^  and  last  spring  he  was 
bftpti/^d.  Before  hia  baptism  he  had  already  been 
the  providenlial  means  of  stirring  up  quite  an  interest 
among  his  frienda  and  neighbors.  He  had  brought 
to  Chungki  g  several  idols  and  more  thsu  a  score  of 
scrolls  which  ha4  been  used  by  hrs  futher,  who  was 
a  sorcerer.  On  our  making  a  visit  to  his  village  he 
ahowed  his  ftJelity  by  publicly  burning  a  large  col- 


lection of  books  of  aorcory  which  liad  beeo  lef*  hf 
his  fa  titer.  He  waa  a  poor  man,  and  the  books  and 
scrolls  might  have  been  aold  for  enough  to  support 
him  and  his  family  for  a  year.  This  act  brought  him 
some  persecution  for  awhile,  but  his  life  as  a  beaiben 
had  secured  him  tlie  resp^t  and  esteem  of  hi«  fel- 
low-villagers,  so  that  the  be«t  nnd  most  intluentia)  of 
them  finally  demanded  thtit  he  be  |>ermittcd  lo  be- 
lieve and  worship  as  he  pleased.  Since  then  about  a 
dosan  inquirers  have  visited  ua,  some  suyiog  to 
study  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  four  have  beeu 
received  on  probation.  One  of  tlie  number  ia  fro© 
a  neighboring  village  We  trust  tliai,  through  Qod*a 
blessing^  we  may  have  a  good  country  work  opened 
up  in  titat  region,^' 

The  iHtJian  Witnrs9,  of  Ca  cutta,  says :  "  One 
result  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  native 
ministers  and  members  in  North  India  is  that 
misaionaries  are  obligred  lo  leave  many  things  to 
native  brethren  and  sisters  which  formerly  ibay 
themaelvea  mannged,  and  in  fact  thought  could  only 
be  munaged  by  missionaries.  We  notice  that  nil 
arrangenients  for  the  Bara  Bank!  District  Confer^r 
and  melii  were  maile  by  the  native  minister  in  charge. 
Dr,  Parker,  the  presiding  elder,  had  chsrite  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  devotional  part,  but  all  the  other 
arrangements  for  the  camp  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  S.  Paul,  From  our  knowledge  of  the  Rev,  E, 
W-  Parker,  D,D.,  we  doubt  whether  Brother  Paul 
would  have  had  a  chance  to  prove  his  owu  efficiency 
were  it  not  that  multiplicity  of  duties  made  it  impos- 
sible for  Dr.  Parker  to  make  the  arrangement  ^ 
himself.  The  illustration  could  be  duplicated, 
and  repeated  and  multipHod  in  regard  to  scores  of 
various  interests.  The  work  has  lo  be  left  to  Uie 
native  men  and  women,  and  they  get  a  chance  to 
learn  how  to  do  it;  ihey  discover  Ihat  iliey  can  do 
a  good  deal  of  ii  as  welt,  or  perhaps  better  than  tha 
missionaries.  The  resnlt  ta  beneflcial  in  every 
spect.  More  work  is  done  than  would  be  othei 
p  ssible.  The  lenders  of  the  native  Church  are  com- 
ing to  the  front,  and  the  outlinea  of  a  self* sustained, 
self-adm In i stored  native  Church  are  slowly  beoomtng 
visible  through  the  discourBgement  of  reduced  appro- 
priations and  the  embarrassments  of  a  growth  so 
rapid  that  ita  demands  cannot  be  met  by  any  of 
the  old  established  forms  of  mhaion  administration.** 

On  December  8  opening  dedication  services  of  Flora 
Hall  Wt-re  held  in  Muttra,  India.  The  Bornhap 
Guardian  says;  '*  The  hall  and  rooms  attached 
were  built  by  Dr,  J.  E.  Scott,  of  Muttra,  from 
funds  kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  W,  H.  Blackstone, 
of  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  to  his  daughter. 
Mlsa  Flora  Blackstone.  This  interesting  result  of 
American  generosity  cuDsists  of  a  hall  fifty  by  forty* 
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one  feet,  supported  hj  a  basement  story  of  small 
roomSf  one  of  whicli  is  a  r  -adiog  room,  another  a  sit- 
ting room,  and  a  third  a  bookstore,  the  remaining 
three  rooms,  ten  to  thirteen  feet,  being  available  for 
storage  of  goods  or  for  other  use.  The  h  ill  itself  is 
roofed  with  iron  girders,  and  is  built  of  pucca 
masonry.  The  acoustic  properties  are  excellent,  and 
it  is  furnished  with  seats  and  appropriate  platform 
accommodation  and  furnishings.  On  the  same  level 
are  school-teachers'  rooms — four  of  them,  well  fitted 
with  chairs,  table,  benches,  blackboards,  etc.  The 
services  commenced  with  addresses  on  Friday,  the 
8ih,  given  by  Dr.  Scott  and  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Tin- 
dale,  followed  by  a  number  of  Impromptu  speeches 
by  Indian  gentlemen.  On  Saturday,  the  8.30  a.  h. 
League  meeting  was  very  successful.  The  place  was 
crowded  as  before  by  Indian  friends  of  all  castes. 
Tlie  evening  was  devoted  to  a  memorial  service,  in 
which  Dr.  Scott  gave  an  outliue  view  of  the  building, 
and  referred  to  the  generosity  of  the  donor.  Several 
addresses  followed,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  amid 
hearty  cheers  and  music  On  Sunday,  the  morning 
meeting  was  for  young  people,  and  large  numbers 
attended.  The  evening  saw  as  large  a  crowd,  indeed 
larger  than  on  any  other  occasion,  and  Bisliop  Tho. 
bum  preached  in  the  vemacuUr.  He  dwelt  on  the 
responsibilities  of  life,  and  the  great  end  of  man.  Of 
35,000  rupees,  contributed  by  Mr.  Blackstone,  20,000 
go  to  the  Flora  Hall,  12,000  for  the  Muttra  Deaconess 
Home,  and  2,000  for  tents  for  district  and  mela  meet- 
ings, and  1,000  for  a  bell,  etc.  It  would  be  a  blessed 
thing  if  Christian  men  and  women  of  means  would 
use  the  same  to  the  glory  of  God  while  living,  so  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  luxury  of  seeing  their  wealth 
laid  out  under  their  own  administration,  and  find  it 
doing  good  long  before  they  have  ceased  to  exist." 

Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox,  presiding  elder  of  the  Ku- 
cheng  District,  Foochow  Conference,  writes:  "My 
district  comprises  eleveu  circuits,  embracing  about 
fifty  villages,  some  of  them  as  large  as  American 
cities.  Numerous  other  villages,  still  practically  un- 
reached, are  asking  for  preachers  and  teachers. 
With  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal  it  is  possible 
to  enter  but  few  of  these  *  open  doors.*  Increasing 
friendliness  is  shown  in  every,  pnrt  of  the  district. 
During  recent  journeys  to  quarterly  meetings  I  re- 
ceived the  salutation  (common  among  tlie. Christians), 
Ping-ang^  or  'Peace  to  you,'  in  scores  of  villages, 
where  a  few  years  ajro  the  greeting  would  have 
been,  'Foreign  child,'  'Foreign  dog,'  'Foreign  devil,' 
etc  Recently,  in  company  with  a  native  preacher. 
I  visited  a  remote  mountain  village.  Most  of  the 
men  had  gone  to  the  fields  to  work,  but  an  old  gen- 
tleman  politely  escorted  mc  to  his  house,  where  in 
the  large,  open  court  I  preached  from  that  glorious 
text,  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  an  out-and-out 
heathen  audience,  'God  so  loved  the  world,*  etc. 
(John  3.  16).  The  native  preacher  followed  with  an 
exhortation.      Of  that  attentive  audience  of   fifty 


nearly  all  were  women  who  not  long  ago  would 
hardly  have  ventured  thus  to  hear  a  strange  foreigner 
preach.  In  another  village  one  of  our  exhorters, 
who  was  engaged  to  teach  the  native  classics,  fre- 
quently talked  with  his  patrons  about  the  '  new  re- 
ligion *  Gradually  he  was  permitted  to  mtroduce 
the  Bible  and  other  religious  books,  and  now  we  have- 
a  strange  anomaly — a  heathen  school  in  which  the 
teacher  and  half  of  the  books  taught  are  Christian,  as^ 
reqnired  of  the  schools  aided  by  tlie  Missionary 
Society.  Best  of  all,  twelve  adults  of  that  village 
have  confessed  Christ  and  joined  on  probation  at  the- 
nearest  chupel,  ten  miles  away.  They  now  earnestly 
petition  that  a  preacher  be  sent  them  next  year. 
But  where  is  the  money  to  help  support  him  ?  " 

Bishop  J.  P.  Newman,  writes:  "In  the  city  of 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  a  city  of  beauty,  refinement, 
and  wealth,  Methodism  is  a  glorious  power.  The- 
'old  theater,'  wherein  our  people  worship,  which 
holds  500  persons,  and  is  the  property  of  our  Mis- 
sionary Society,  is  the  arena  of  many  a  hard-fought 
battle  for  the  truth,  and  around  it  cluster  a  thousand 
precious  memories.  Therein  our  English-speaking 
brethren  worship  in  the  morning,  and  annually  con- 
tribute $2,000,  gold,  for  cimrch  work ;  and  therein  our 
Spanish  people  gather  at  night  300  strong,  and  in 
the  afternoon  maintain  a  Sunday  school  of  200,  and* 
whose  annual  gift  to  tlie  Church  is  $2,277.  Here 
the  class  meeting,  the  love  feast,  the  Epworth 
League,  and  the  temperanceand  missionary  societies 
are  the  life  of  the  church.  The  class  leaders  are- 
French,  Spanish,  and  oriental.  The  local  preachers 
are  an  active  force^Dr.  Justo  Cubilo,  a  rising  young 
lawyer,  is  Professor  of  International  Law  in  the- 
State  University,  and  appointed  by  the  government; 
he  is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  president 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  preaches 
regularly,  and  pays  his  own  expenses;  John  Es- 
cande,  who  came  from  the  Free  Church  of  France,  a 
broker,  is  full  of  energetic  eloquence,  and  whose  son 
is  the  most  enthusiastic  organist  on  the  continent; 
Francisco  Verdise,  a  converted  Spaniard,  who  makes 
and  peddles  brooms  for  Christ,  and  in  his  visits  fron^ 
house  to  house  he  sells  his  wares  and  offers  salvation; 
Eduardo  Monnteverde  is  the  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics in  the  State  University  ;  and  Oddo  Angel,  a  native 
truckman,  who  has  the  confidence  of  all  the  brethren. 
At  three  other  jwints  in  the  city  and  suburbs  are 
Spanish  congregations  full  of  life  and  revival  power, 
and  who  give  liberally  to  the  support  of  the  Gospel. 
I  cannot  speak  in  adequate  terms  of  admiration  of 
our  English-speaking  brethren — a  congregation  of 
noble  Christian  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  have- 
been  with  us  from  the  beginning,  and  out  of  whose 
labors  and  devotions  the  prosperous  Spanish  work  of 
to-day  has  g^rown,  and  by  them  has  been  nourished. 
Not  a  few  of  them  are  among  the  chief  financiers  and 
business  men  of  the  city,  and  whose  families  fill  highs 
social  positions  in  this  cultured  conimimiiy.*' 
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BY   RBV.   J.   D.   QILLILAN. 


The  first  American  Legislature  ever  conveniDg  in 
Utah  assembled  at  Salt  Lake  City  Monday,  January 
^,  and  was  led  in  devotions  by  Dr.  T.  C.  IlifE,  the 
rsuperintendent  of  the  Utah  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  and  pastor  of  Iliff  Church  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  prayer  was  eloquent  and  pertinent. 

In  the  statement,  *'  tirst  American  Legislature/* 
I  have  used  guarded  lauguage.  This  Legislature  is 
•the  first  ever  elected  according  to  the  plan  of  American 
thinking  people.  Heretofore  there  have  been  two 
political  parties,  so  called,  but  one  was  a  Church  party, 
•the  other  an  anti-Church  party;  but  the  last  campaign 
was  conducted  on  party  lines,  the  two  parties.  Church 
■and  anti-Church,  having  divided  according  to  national 
jparty  divisions — Democrat  and  Republican  being  in 
the  field.  The  present  Legislature  is  composed  of 
fourteen  of  the  former  and  twenty-two  of  the  latter. 
The  Territorial  delegate  to  Congress,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Kawlins,  himself  a  Democrat,  acknowledges  the 
people  did  not  vote  their  sentiments,  but  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Church,  when  he  was  elected  a  year 
-ago. 

In  some  places  the  church  officers  are  complaining 
that  there  is  an  appalling  falling  off  in  tithe-paying 
•among  the  people,  a  growing  tendency  toward  the 
vneglect  of  church  attendance,  a  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  (class  leaders)  in  doing  weekly 
visiting,  and  an  alarming  increase  of  profanity. 

Tliere  are  now  six  Methodist  Episcopal  churches 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  one  being  a  Scandinavian.  Francis 
Hermans  is  the  newly  appointed  pastor  of  the  latter. 

Miss  Saugstad,  formerly  of  the  Utah  work,  has 
been  assisting  the  Norwegian- Danish  brethren  in 
Montana. 

Richard  M.  Hardman  has  abundant  opportunity 
ior  sowing  Methodist  seed  at  Logan,  the  seat  of  the 
Brigham  Toung  and  Agricultural  Colleges.  His 
iarge  auditorium  is  well  filled  every  Sunday  evening 
with  these  students  from  all  parts  of  Utah  and  inter- 
cnountain  States. 

G.  Bl  Jeffrey,  D.D.,  of  Park  City,  is  in  charge  of 
the  work  at  Ogden  v^ce  G.  P.  Fry,  who  was  obliged 
to  have  release  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

Samuel  Hooper,  of  Bingham  Canyon,  is  pastor  at 
Park  City,  and  Thomas  J.  Hooper,  of  Silver  Plume, 
*Colo.,  follows  his  brother  as  pastor  at  Bingham. 

Walter  H.  La  Take,  of  Provo,  aided  G.  E.  Jayne, 
of  Second  Church,  Salt  Lake,  during  revival  meetings, 
•beginning  with  the  week  of  prayer.  Brother  La 
Take  comes  to  Utah  well  recommended. 

A.  W.  Hartshorn  was  called  not  long  since  from 
Nephi  to  Missouri  to  the  bedside  of  his  father,  who, 
.after  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  recovered  suf- 
ficiently for  his  son  to  return  to  Utah.  Our  school 
.tit  Nephi,  under  the  care  of  Brother  Hartshorn  and 
Afiss  Stella  Herbert,  is  successful. 


The  Foochow  Oonfereooe. 

BY   REV.   M.   0.    WILCOX,    A.M.,   B.D. 

This  Conference  met  in  its  seventeenth  session  at 
Foochow,  November  16,  Bishop  Foster  presiding. 
Never  in  our  history  have  we  been  favored  with  so 
many  official  guests.  The  bishop  had  as  his  traveling 
companion  Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  one  of  our  noble  trio 
of  missionary  secretaries,  and  Mrs.  Keen,  of  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  the  honored  secretaries  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Misa  Keen 
also  accompanied  her  mother. 

Before  Conference  began  these  secretaries  spent 
several  days  in  meetings  with  the  missionaries  of 
their  respective  boards.  A  better  understanding  of 
the  details  of  the  work  and  its  needs  will  result 
therefrom,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  Methodists  in 
the  home  land  will  be  enabled  to  share  in  the  valu- 
able information  thus  derived. 

The  organization  of  the  Conference  was  preceded 
by  the  Lord's  Supper,  administered  by  the  bishop, 
assisted  by  the  presiding  elders.  This  was  a  precious 
season  of  grace  to  us  all.  The  sacrament  was  par- 
taken of  by  two  hundred  and  eleven  persons. 

N.  J.  Plumb,  recently  returned  from  America,  was 
elected  English  secretary;  J.  H.  Worley,  interpreter; 
W.  H.  Lacy,  statistical  secretary  and  Conference 
treasurer;  these  brethren  all  residing  in  Foochow. 

The  bishop's  address  before  proceeding  to  business 
was  helpful  and  inspiring,  as  was  that  of  Dr.  I^on- 
ard,  who  stated  that  this  was  the  largest  gathering 
he  had  seen  at  the  opening  of  a  Conference  or  of  an 
annual  mission  meeting  since  leaving  home.  He 
greeted  the  Foochow  Conference  as  the  oldest  in  Asia, 
and  predicted  within  one  hundred  years  there  would 
be  fifty  Annual  Conferences  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Gracey,  of  the  New  England  Conference, 
also  American  consul  at  this  port,  was  introdoced, 
and  gave  a  timely  address  on  the  duties  and  privileges 
under  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  Chinese 
subjects  who  become  Christian.  A  unanimous  peti- 
tion of  the  American  citizens  here  was  sent  to  Pres- 
ident  Cleveland,  urging  that  Dr.  Gracey  be  retained 
as  consul,  but  he  has  been  superseded,  and  his  suc- 
cessor will  soon  arrive. 

Only  one  member  bf  the  Conference  has  died  this 
year,  Rev.  Hu  long  Mi,  long  known  as  the  St  John 
of  our  Church  in  the  Fuhkien  province,  and  one  of 
the  most  admirable  and  lovable  characters  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  personally  to  know.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  had  been  in  declining  health  and  un- 
able to  do  active  work,  but  his  influence  has  been 
potent  for  good,  and  his  memory  is  *'a8  ointment 
poured  forth."  His  eldest  son,  Rev.  Hu  Oaik  Haug, 
bids  fair  to  fill  his  place  as  one  of  the  best  and  truest 
men  of  this  Conference.  Miss  Hu  King  Eog,  a 
daughter  of  the  deceased  minister,  is  in  America 
studying  medicine,  and  expects  to  return  to  China 
and  practice  in  connection  with  evangelistic  work. 


The  Lucknow  Dewali  Meeting. 
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A  paper  on  the  evils  resiiItiD;;  from  the  use  of 
tnarphioe  in  treating  the  opium  habit  was  received 
from  Dr.  J.  J.  Gregory,  superintendent  of  our  hos- 
pital at  Kucheng.  A  committee  of  three  reported  in 
favor  of  expelling  from  the  ministry  and  from 
church  membership  all  persons  who  after  this  year 
use,  sell,  or  give  away  morphine  without  a  prescrip- 
tion from  a  duly  qualified  practitioner  of  foreign 
xnedie'ne.    The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

In  harmony  with  an  action  taken  by  this  Mission 
last  summer  the  Gonfereuoe  adopted  h  resolution 
authorizing  the  writer,  who  expects  to  return  to 
America  on  furlough  next  year,  to  raise  $10,000  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  '*  Wiley  Memorial  Church  '* 
ID  Foochow.  U  is  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  where 
stood  the  house  in  which  Dr.  Wiley  lived  while  a 
missionary  here,  the  place  where  in  1884  the  honored 
bishop  died  and  near  which  is  his  grave.  Such  a 
churcli  as  is  contemplated  is  greatly  needed  for  the 
Ur^e  student  population  of  that  educational  center  as 
well  as  for  the  crowds  who,  during  Conferences  and 
other  special  occasions,  CHunot  be  accommodated  at 
Tieng  An^r  Dong  (the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Peace). 
This  latter  church  it  is  proposed  to  change  into  a 
building  for  the  Theological  School,  now  very  inade- 
quately provided  for  in  the  Mission  Press  building. 

The  stati;itical  report  reveals  several  cheering 
facts.  There  has  been  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
-454  members  »nd  711  probationers ;  total,  1,165.  As 
for  several  years  past,  the  principal  increase  has  been 
in  the  country  districts  where  missionaries  live,  which 
shows  that  such  agencies  should  be  multiplied.  We 
now  have  in  this  Conference  3,623  members  and 
3,501  probationers,  or  a  total  of  7,124.  There  are 
also  1,520  baptized  children  and  about  3,500  adher. 
«nt«.  These  four  items  give  a  total  of  12,144.  When 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  American  Board  and 
Church  of  England  Missions  are  also  successfully 
operating  in  the  central  and  northern  part  of  this 
province,  and  several  other  societies  iu  the  southern 
psrt,  with  headquarters  at  Amoy,  it  will  be  seen  that 
quite  a  large  Christian  population  is  being  raised  up 
in  this  part  of  China.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the 
imte  of  increase  is  steadily  accelerating  and  that  vast 
populations  are  becoming  more  and  more  friendly  to 
us  who  labor  here  and  to  the  Gospel  which  we 
preach. 

There  was  also  reported  an  increase  of  $36.63  in 
the  amount  collected  for  missions  and  of  $187.77  for 
■elf-sapport  Dr.  Leonard  presented  a  plan  which 
it  is  thought  will  stimulate  the  native  Church  to 
greater  exertion  to  reach  entire  self-support.  This 
plan  favorably  impresses  native  preachers  and  mis- 
sionaries, and  we  hope  it  will  be  adopted  by  the 
missionary  authorities. 

By  dividing  Foochow  and  Hinghua  Districts  the 
appointment  of  two  more  presiding  elders  was  made 
oeeessary.  Of  the  nine  present  incumbents  of  this 
office  three  sre  missionaries  and  six  native  preachers. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  workers  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  held  at  the  same 
time.  Mrs.  Keen,  who  presided,  was  to  the  ladies 
what  Bishop  Foster  was  to  the  ministerial  Conference. 
Her  addresses  and  counsels  are  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  a  lasting  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  heard  her. 

Dr.  Leonard  delivered  a  number  of  excellent  lectures 
and  able,  soul-stirring  sermons.  He  has  given  care- 
ful attention  to  the  details  of  mission  work  and  shown 
a  brotherly  interest  in  every  worker.  His  visit  has 
been  helpful  and  will  be  held  in  pleasant  remem- 
brance. 

How  can  we  fitly  characterize  the  presidency  of 
our  venerable  Bishop  Foster,  and  his  sermons,  ad- 
dresses, and  personal  intercourse?  Only  those  who 
intimately  know  this  truly  dignified,  scholarly,  and 
greatly  beloved  servant  of  Ood  can  tell.  His  ad- 
vanced age,  seventy-four,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  do  all  he  desired,  but  his  presence  among  us 
has  been  a  constant  uplifting  influence.  Many  a 
preacher  and  student  will,  as  a  result  of  his  visit, 
seek  for  higher  intellectual  attainments  and  for  a 
more  complete  consecration  to  the  Lord*s  work. 


The  Lucknow  Dewali  Meeting. 

BT   REV.    W.   A.   MANSELL. 

The  Dewali,  or  "  festival  of  light,"  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  widely  observed  of  all  Hindu  fes- 
tivals. It  is  usually  celebrated  by  special  honor  and 
worship  paid  to  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  prosperity. 
There  are  many  interesting  and  some  not  altogether 
objectionable  features  connected  with  this  worship. 
It  is  customary,  as  Dewali  approaches,  for  all  the 
devotees  of  Lttkshmi  to  repair,  whitewash,  and 
thoroughly  cleanse  their  houses  with  all  the  sur- 
roundings in  order  to  invite  the  entrance  and  sojourn 
of  the  favoring  goddess  who,  it  is  said,  can  enter  only 
those  places  which  have  been  prepared  and  thoroughly 
cleans)  d  lor  her  reception.  This  general  house- 
cleansing  is  usually  accompanied  on  the  part  of  the 
average  merchant  by  a  general  clearing  and  settle- 
ments of  accounts.  He,  so  to  speak,  turns  over  a 
new  leaf,  and,  having  made  an  offering  to  his  goddess, 
begins  a  new  year  with  the  hope  that  all  his  specu- 
lations and  enterprises  will  be  successful. 

On  the  evening  of  the  principal  day  of  the  festival 
every  house  is  illuminated  by  innumerable  rows  of 
little  lighu>,  which  give  the  house  a  wonderful  attrac- 
tion and  almost  magical  beauty.  It  is  from  this 
latter  custom  that  the  festival  probably  takes  its 
name.  The  courts  and  public  offices  are  usually 
closed  for  some  days  during  Dewali,  which  fact  leads 
to  select  it  as  a  suitable  time  for  a  special  Methodist 
revival  meeting  in  Hindustani,  after  the  plan  of  the 
famous  Dasehra  Meeting,  held  annually  in  Lucknow, 
conducted  in  English. 
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The  meetings  just  closed  have  been  udusuaTIj 
successful  and  full  of  spiritual  power.  Rev.  Dennis 
Osborne,  who,  in  addition  to  bis  duty  as  Pres  ding 
Elder  of  the  Allahabad  District,  holds  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Evangelist,  had  charge  of  all  the 
services.  He  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  native 
ministers  from  vhHoum  parts  of  the  district  and  the 
missionaries  in  Lucknow.  The  Rev.  J.  Parsons,  of 
the  Weslejan  Mission,  assisted  in  the  services,  and 
brought  with  him  many  of  the  members  of  his  church, 
so  that  in  fact  we  have  enjoyed  a  union  meeting. 
From  the  first  a  deep  spiritual  interest  was  niani- 
fested,  and  tlie  meeting  grew  in  power  from  day  to 
day  until  the  climax  was  reached. 

The  conducting  of  a  revival  meeting  in  India  is 
very  much  like  the  same  work  at  home.  It  must 
begin  with  preaching  of  clear  sermons  for  conviction 
and  must  proceed  with  the  presenting  of  the  privileges 
that  are  intended  for  those  who  have  made  their 
peace  with  God.  Brother  Osborne  has  repeatedly 
remarked  that  a  revival  cannot  be  conducted  unless 
the  full  Gospel  is  preacehd,  and  consequently,  in 
Hindustani  as  in  English,  he  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  preaching  of  the  privilege  and  duty  of  entire 
sanctili cation  for  every  believer.  This  Gospel  ap- 
peals as  directly  to  the  experience  of  tlie  Christians 
in  India  as  in  America,  and  the  result  of  its  preach- 
ing is  as  definite  and  gratifying. 

We  have  two  large  schools  in  Lucknow  whose 
students  comprise  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Hin- 
dustani congregation,  and  among  them,  as  is  so 
common  in  college  towns  at  home,  the  revival  influ- 
ence was  specially  gracious.  Tlie  students  flocked 
to  the  altar,  for  we  have  an  old-fashioned  Metliodist 
altar  around  the  pulpit  in  our  new  Hindustani  church, 
and  were  clearly  and  satisfactorily  converted.  I 
have  said  that  this  was  the  second  of  our  annual 
Dewali  meetings,  and  it  was  specially  gratifying  to 
me  to  note  that  many  of  the  students  who  in  the 
last  meeting  had  been  converted,  or  had  definitely 
consecrated  themselves  to  Chrisfs  work,  were  the 
most  earnest  and  faithful  workers  in  this  meeting. 
The  testimonies  at  the  evening  service  after  the 
altar  service  were  clear  and  convincing,  and  given 
with  remarkable  freedom,  three  or  four  often  being 
on  the  floor  at  once  waiting  for  their  turn  to  speak. 

On  several  occasions  young  people  from  the  Eng- 
lish congregation  came  in  and  became  so  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  meeting  that  they  could  not  refrain 
from  speaking,  so  tlie  testimonies  went  on  for  a  time 
indifferently  in  Euglish  or  Hindustani,  and,  strange 
to  say,  all  those  who  could  not  understand  the  words 
of  the  testimonies  could  readily  sympathize  with  the 
spirit  which  gave  them  utterance.  The  closing  serv- 
ices were  held  on  Sunday,  November  12,  and  at  the 
love  feast  in  the  morning  one  hundred  and  fifty  tes- 
timonies were  given  in  less  than  afa  hour,  and  then  it 
was  difficult  to  close  the  meeting  as  others  still  were 
willing  and  waiting  to  speak. 


The  meeting  was  a  signal  sucoess,  and  we  bare 
every  reason  to  bel  eve  Ujat  its  effects  will  bo  per- 
manent. It  is  our  purpose  to  make  this  an  annual 
meeting,  for  Lucknow,  in  virtue  of  its  position  and 
the  two  colleges  which  are  here  situated,  is  a  center 
of  influence  which  must  be  well  guarded  and  kept 
thoroughly  Methf)distic  in  religion  and  spirit.  We 
in  Lucknow  thank  God  for  our  beautiful  Hindustani 
church,  with  all  its  surroundings  and  its  fine  congre- 
gation, but  most  of  all  for  the  blessed  religion  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  same  inspiring  per- 
sonal religion  that  is  at  home. 


Notes  from  South  Amerioa. 

BT    BEY.    OBOROK  G.    FROOOATT. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Siilors'  Home  and  Mission  was  held  a  short  time 
ago,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Fleming  acting  as  chairm.in. 
The  following  were  the  most  salient  points  in  the 
report  presented  by  the  committee  :  The  receipts  in 
1891-92  had  amounted  to  $11,623;  the  receipts  for 
the  year  1892-93  reached  the  sum  of  $10,469.  The 
deflcit  in  the  working  had  been  reduced  from  $3,366 
to  $2,081.  Almost  6,000  persons  had  attended  the 
religious  and  other  meetings,  and  6,600  had  attended 
the  reading  room,  most  of  whom  were  seafanng  men. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Home  is  doing  an  invaluable 
work  providing  reading  and  recreation  during  the 
week  and  religious  services  for  so  large  a  number 
of  men.  No  doubt  hundreds  uf  sailors  are  thereby 
kept  from  places  of  the  lowest  class. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  must  now  report  very  un- 
favorable news  concerning  a  sister  institution.  The 
subscribers  to  the  United  Charities  have  been  re- 
cently convoked  to  a  special  meeting  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  advisability  of  giving  up  the  Sailors*  Home. 
The  Urugtuiy  Newa^  commenting  on  the  above,  says: 
**  It  seems  a  pity  that  an  institution  so  needed  in  this 
city  of  Montevideo,  and  one  that  has  done  so  much  good 
work  in  its  time,  should  have  to  be  abandoned,  but 
the  claims  of  local  and  casual  distress  are  now  more 
urgent  than  ever,  and  the  working  of  the  Home 
shows  considerable  deflcit,  and  the  question  is. 
Whether,  with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world,  it  is 
really  possible  to  carry  it  on." 

The  Adventists  seem  to  be  very  busy  at  work 
spreading  their  false  and  pernicious  doctrines  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  in  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 
I  venture  to  »iy,  however,  that  they  will  not  be 
likely  to  meet  with  a  large  measure  of  success,  for 
people  in  these  latitudes  arc  too  wide-awake  and  too 
well  informed  also  to  be  easily  entrapped  by  the  wild 
vagaries  of  Adventism. 

The  Times  of  Argentina  Bujs:  "Tlie  friends  of  the 
Rev.  C.  Luckmar,  late  of  St.  John's  Anglican  Churchy 
Buenos  Ayres,  will  be  glad  to  know  that,  despite  of 
yellow  fever,  he  has  settled  down  at  Bahia,  Brazil, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  and  appreciated.    The  work 
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of  the  Church  id  such  a  climate  is  not  heavy,  but  he 
is  entering  into  the  aocial  life  with  ffpirit,  h«\iug  es- 
tablished an  athletic  club  [in  order  to  help  to  dese- 
crate the  Sabbath  witli  n. niches  on  Sunday  after- 
noons],  and,  copying  llie  example  of  Belgisns,  Span- 
iards, etc.,  Mrs.  Luckmar  presides  at  the  Lawn  Tennis 
Olub,  this  being  an  innovation  highly  appreciated  by 
the  Bahiuns.  Mr.  Luckmar  has  been  taking  part  iu 
a  swimming  contest.'*  I  grieve  to  say  that  many 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Knglund  in  these  countries 
seem  to  devote  far  more  of  their  lime  and  ulents  to 
purely  social  and  worldly  affairs  than  they  do  to 
the  spirituality  of  their  parishioners  or  to  the  con- 
version of  men  and  women  who  lead  lives  of  open 
rebellion  agauist  God. 

The  Anglican  bishop  of  the  Falkland  Islands  has 
appointed  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Shimield  to  the  chaplaincy 
of  Rosario  (Sante  Fe),  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Oanon  Adams.  He  will  come  out  as  archdeacon  of 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  another  clergyman  will  soon  follow  to  assist  him 
in  Rosario  and  to  take  his  place  during  his  absence  on 
his  visitation  journeys. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  know  to  what  this 
superfluity  of  organization  responds,  for  there  has 
been  no  marked  increase  of  late  in  the  membership 
of  the  Anglican  community  in  this  or  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  nor  a  greater  degree  of  interest  than 
in  former  years  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  general 
an  her  services. 

The  Anglican  Church  will  be  nobly  fulfilling  her 
mission  in  these  lands  the  day  she  commences  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  life  in  Spaiiish  for  the  benefit  of  the 
thousands  and  thousands  who  are  bewildered  in  the 
densest  spiritual  darkness  in  these  semipagan  lands. 
The  Rev.  V.  Aguirre,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  in  San  Juan,  Argentine  Re- 
public, has  been  appointed  to  La  Pazi,  Uruguay. 
This  is  a  new  appointment,  though  the  field  has  long 
been  occupied  by  other  evangelical  denominations. 

The  SauOiem  Oross^  organ  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  does  not  admire 
the  late  ex-President  Surmiento,  because  he  favored 
aecular  education.  The  Southei-n  Cross  is  worthy  of 
every  Argentine's  deepest  compassion,  for  General 
Sarmiento  is  one  of  the  grandest  figures  in  Argentine 
history.  The  disgusting  epithets  hurled  by  such  rep- 
resentatives of  Romish  bigotry  and  intolerance  at 
the  memory  of  such  an  illustrious  man  as  General  Sar- 
miento  only  tend  to  enhance  tl.e  latter's  worth  and 
grandeur. 

A  wing  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Uruguay  has  issued 
A  manifesto  in  which  it  declares  that,  till  certain 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  carried 
out,  it  will  advocate  on  the  forum  and  in  the  press 
the  following  reforms:  Separation  of  Church  and 
State,  compulfory  citizenship,  taxation  of  churches, 
•compulsory  military  service,  the  secularization  of  all 
hocpitala  and  charitable  instiiuiion.<i,  that  the  State 


shall  take  measures  to  protect  workingmen  from  the 
abuses  of  their  employers,  and  other  measures  of  a 
like  transcendental  character.  Many  of  the  most 
prominent  Liberals  in  the  country  have  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  framers  of  the  above 
declaration  of  principles  on  account  of  the  extreme 
irreligious  views  maintained  by  the  latter  body  of 
Liberals.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  men  who 
have  proposed  these  sweeping  changes  in  the  su- 
preme  chart  of  the  nation  will  not  obtain  any  of 
those  things  they  so  ardently  seek,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  though  the  great  body  of  the  Uruguayan 
people  are  ready  and  willing  enough  to  repudiate  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  all  her  nefarious  works,  they 
are  not  ready  to  repudiate  all  religions  or  to  accept 
Meth(.dism  in  place  of  Romanism. 
DuraznOj  Uruguay. 
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BY  REV.   N.   L.    ROCKET. 

The  closing  exercises  for  1893  took  place  Decem- 
ber 2.  Bishop  Thobum  was  present  and  presided. 
Seventeen  students  were  graduated  in  the  regular 
course  of  three  years.  Tliroe  failed  in  the  stiff 
written  examination,  and  were  sent  out  with  nine 
others  as  passing  a  partial  course.  Fifteen  women, 
wives  of  these  students,  went  out  with  certificates  in 
Bible  study  and  other  subjects.  The  number  on  roll 
for  the  year  is  seventy-two  m^n  and  forty-two 
women  ;  total,  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  The  year 
has  been  marked  by  growth  and  maturity  of  plans. 
Funds  do  not  seem  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
More  than  forty  new  students  have  already  been  re- 
ported. The  limit  for  the  new  class  was  put  at 
twenty.five,  but  Bishop  Thoburn  who  was  present 
in  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  urg^d  tliat 
all  fit  applicants  be  taken,  in  the  trust  that  funds 
will  be  found.  We  will  thus  launch  on  the  new  year 
with  faith  iu  God  and  the  friends  of  this  school  for 
training  native  missionaries. 

The  importance  of  the  woik  is  very  great  The 
annual  increase  to  the  Christian  community  in  the 
territory  represented  by  this  school  is  equal  to  a  city 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand;  that  is,  the  number  of 
accessions  by  baptism  is  equal  to  seventy-five  new 
congregations  of  two  hundred  each.  How  important 
a  qualified  pastorate  for  these.  How  important  the 
training  of  evangelists  for  the  great  battle  going  on 
with  paganism.  We  are  working  to  s^nd  out  men 
and  women  sound  in  the  faith,  full  of  zeal,  and  quali- 
fied to  found  nnd  maintain  a  victorious  Church. 

The  $50,000  additional  endowment  called  for  is 
coming  iu  too  slowly.  Some  $10,000  is  in  hand  and 
in  sight.  But  time  is  passing ;  opportunity  is  unoc- 
cupied. 0,  that  the  friends  of  this  great  work  would 
at  once  rise  to  the  demand  of  the  wonderful  crisis  iu 
India.  Here  is  the  opportunity  of  centuries.  The 
new  year  for  this  school  began  January  17. 
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Bishop  Taylor's  Missionaries  in  Africa. 

The  African  Xtws  for  Febniary  says  that  **  twelve 
of  our  missionaries  died  at  their  post  during  last 
year.  To  the  question  asked,  *  Have  not  these  been 
unnecessarily  sacritieed  by  overwork  in  developing 
industries?  '  we  state  the  fact  that  nifie  of  the  num- 
ber were  engaged  in  evangelistic  and  school  work, 
and  of  the  remaining  three  who  were  in  general 
lines  of  work  one,  in  perfect  health,  was  drowned  in 
the  Ca valla  River.  Those  who  have  sufficient  phys- 
ical labor  for  moderate  exercise  enjoy  the  best 
health  and  develop  self-support  as  well.  There  are 
now  at  the  front,  exclusive  of  the  increasing  number 
of  native  evangelists  and  teachers  who  now  manage 
successfully  at  least  six  mission  stations  and  assist 
in  a  number  of  others,  forty-three  white  missionaries 
stationed  in  Africa,  as  follows:  " 
Jn  the  Province  of  Angola  : 

Rev.  A.  E.  Withey,  Superintendent^ 

Mrs.  Irene  Withey, 

Mrs.  William  Schneidmiller, 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Gordon, 

Mrs.  William  P.  Dodson, 

Mrs.  Catherine  Dodson, 

Rev.  Herbert  Withey, 

Rev.  Robert  Shields, 

Mrs.  Whiteside-Shields, 

Miss  Susan  Collins  (colored  Am.), 

Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mead, 

Mrs.  Ardella  J.  Mead, 

Mrs.  Minnie  Mead  and  chUd, 

John  Mead, 

William  Mead, 

Miss  Julia  Mead, 


Dondo. 

Dondo. 

N^hangue-a-Pepo. 

Dondo. 

Ben  Barrett  Station. 

Ben  Barrett  Station. 

Ben  Barrett  Station. 

Pungo-Andongo. 

PuDgo-Andongo. 

Canandua. 

Malange. 

Melange. 

Malange. 

Malange. 

Malange. 

Malange. 


Jn  the  Congo  Free  State  and  Cilongo  : 

Rev.  Bradley  L.  Burr,  Superintendent^     •        Vivi. 

Rev.  William  0.  White,  Vivi. 

Miss  Mary  Kildare,  Natomby. 

Rev.  William  Snape,  Isangila. 

Dr.  Harrison,  Kimpoko. 

Henry  Nehne,  Mamby. 

Mrs.  Kah-Nehne  and  baby,  Mamby. 

In  purely  native  xoork  in  Vie  Republic  of  Liberia  : 
Rev.  A.  L.  Buck  waiter,      Cape  P«Jmas  and  Pluky. 
Mrs.  McNeil-Buckwalter,  Cape  Palmas  and  Pluky. 


Miss  Alma  Lawson, 
Miss  Grace  White, 
Miss  Anna  White, 
Miss  Agnes  McAllister, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Himt. 
Mrs.  Nora  Garwood, 
Miss  Eliza  Bates, 
Rev.  J.  G.  Tnte, 
Mrs.  Tate  and  daughter, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Robertson, 
Mrs.  Lena  Robertson, 
John  Smith, 
Mrs.  Smith, 
Rev.  E.  0.  Harris, 
Mrs.  Harris, 


Ci^pe  Palmas. 

Barraky. 

Barraky. 

Garaway. 

Garaway. 

Beaboo. 

Beaboo. 

Sass  Town. 

Sass  Town. 

Grand  Sets. 

Grand  Sess. 

Wissaka. 

Wissaka. 

Niffoo. 

Niflfoo. 


BDmanism  in  Hezioo. 
Bishop  C.  D.  Fobs  writes:  "  As  a  ceremonial  eccle- 
siastical system  Romanism  still  bears  sway  over 
many  superstitious  minds  in  Mexico,  but  as  a  power 
for  temporal  rule  it  exists  no  longer.  The  Reform 
Laws  '  popularized ' — tliat  is,  confiscated — all  eccle- 
siastical properties;  sold  or  put  to  secular  uses  all 
nunneries,  monasteries,  and  cloisters;  expelled  all 
Jesuits  from  the  country;  forbade  priestly  robes  and 
religious  processions  in  the  streets — a  prohibition 
rigidly  enforced ;  and  guaranteed  full  religious  tolera- 
tion. This  guaranty  President  Diaz  has  done  his 
utmost  to  make  good,  and  with  mo!«t  gpratifying  suc- 
cess. On  several  occasions  he  has  said  to  our  bishops 
and  presiding  elders :  *  If  your  missionaries  are  per- 
secuted anywhere  in  this  country,  go  to  the  nearest 
federal  telegraph  office  and  telegraph  directly  to  mel 
and  I  will  give  the  matter  my  immediate  persona, 
attention  ;  *  and  he  has  repeatedly  been  as  good  a» 
his  word." 

Monthly  Missionary  Oonoert 

TOPICS  FOR  1894 :  Jan.,  The  World ;  Feb,,  Cbina ;  Mar,^ 
Mexico ;  Apr.,  India :  May,  Malaysia ;  June,  Africa ; 
July,  United  States ;  Aug.,  lUly  and  Bulgaria :  Sept.^ 
Japan  and  Korea ;  Oct.,  Protestant  Europe ;  Nov.,  Sootlk 
America ;  Dec,  United  States. 

Questions  for  March. 

How  long  were  the  Mexicans  wholly  subject  to  the  Roman- 
Catholic  religion?  (Paffe  98.) 

What  is  the  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  In 
Mexico?  96,99. 

What  is  the  charactnr  of  the  Mexican  priesthood  ?  100. 

What  is  the  moral  character  of  the  Mexican  people  ?  100. 

What  has  the  Liberal  party  in  Mexico  done  to  Roman- 
Catholicism?  101. 

What  has  It  done  for  Protestantism  ?  101, 102. 

What  are  the  obstacles  to  Protestant  progress  in  Mexico  ^ 
102. 

What  Protestant  Churches  are  at  wortr  in  Mexico  ?  lOS. 

What  have  they  accomplished  ?  108. 

What  are  the  contrasts    between    Protestantism   and 
Romanism?  118. 

When  did  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  commence 
work  in  Mexico?  116. 

What  are  the  present  statistics  ?  118. 

Who  are  the  missionaries  V  118. 


Under  special  appointment  in  Liberia  : 
D.  E.  Osbom,  White  Plains. 

Miss  Anna  Whitfield,  Monrovia  Seminary. 

Opening  new  missions  in  Zamhesia  : 
Rev.  Erwin  H.  Richards. 


Statistics  of  onr  Foreign  Missionaries. 

Male  ^Assistant     Missionaries^ 

Missions.      Missionaries.    Missionaries.     W.F.M.S. 

South  America..  23  23  8 

roochow    10  12  12 

Central  China ...  16  18  10 

North  China 15  U  15 

West  China 8  6 

Germany 1  1 

North  India 25  23  86 

Northwest  India.  16  16  6 

South  India 17  12  3 

Benjral-Burraa..  14  10  12 

Bombay 23  20  8 

Malaysia 11  7  5 

Buiffaria 8  8  8 

Italy       3  2  8 

Japan 20  20  29 

Mexico 10  10  8 

Korea 8                  7  7 
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•  The  Assistant  Missionaries  include  the  wives  (1»6)  of 
missionaries  and  the  immarrled  lady  missionaries  (6  la 
China,  1  in  Japan,  and  2  in  South  America  in  the  employ  or 
General  Missionary  Society. 


MUnonariea  of  the  Woman^a  Foreign  Mwionary  Society. 
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MiaioQaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  OhnicL 

CHINA. 

Foo6how  (P.  O.  Addren,  Foocbow) : 
18M.    Mlas  MaiH:'!.^  Lien. 

I  May  E*  i^arkUiti*  M.D. 
MlJ8  Marvel  C,  Hu-tlanL 
MtaCunrle  J.  Jfiudt 
Mlsi  Ella  t^oD,  M.X». 
Mm  ImH\a  Ma^cien^  M.D. 
MIM  wuum  U.  Bouse. 
MlMRuLh  M.  SItea, 
MlM  I.jdifi  A.  Trimble. 
Mlsi  Lydia  A.  WlltkEisoci. 


1868. 
1867. 
1887. 
1864. 
1800. 
1882. 
1803. 
1901. 
1880. 
180^. 
iaE& 


yorih  China: 

1800.  Mln  Rneb«1  R.  BeoD,  M.Dm  Hentolti, 

1801.  MiM  IsAtifllA  Cro^t)iwalco«  TlHataln. 
1878.  Mlas  Clani  M.  L  UiiliinaT]  (Walnut  Hill 
1800.  MtaiCi^'Utii  M.  Frt?y,  Pi-lEliig. 
1865.  Mln  Adda  D.  4J^jsa«  MD..  P^klnj;. 
18W.  Mln  %m  E,  Glof'tsr*  Tiontslo- 

1888.  Mln  Uiimti  ti.  Male«  Tlei^tvltj. 

1888.  Mrs.  CHaJ-lotte  M,  Jt^wtdT,  PeWn^f. 

18S8.  Mln  Marr  KetrtDu  (Si.  b>iila,  Ho,). 

1880.  Mln  AODu  B  -SeArs,  pi^klnjf. 

1878.  Mln  Anna  E.  Ste«rt*,  Pi^lelnff. 

1800.  Mln  M.  Ids  meTeiMOU,  H.t>  ,  TK^dUIq. 

1887.  Mln  Ed  114  O.  TtsTTT.  M.t;.,  TleDtsm. 

1880.  Mln  V!r«i]eHa  >^J]»:iii.  pHktnif, 

1800.  Mlnltt»0.Ti»iin«,  in^lilGi;. 

Central  China: 

1808.  MlnAniuiL.I>aTli,NAnktn8r. 

187S.  Min  Lucy  H.  Uosir.  M.D.,  CblDkUuDflr. 

1878.  Mln  <  .pf  if  !iyc  H  "^  *■  1 A  nit  A  f  iP,N .  Mliih.). 

1886.  Mtas  E:m(£i&  L.  Mttotii-li.  Sank  in  jc- 

1801.  Mln  Kste  L.  UfrtKiri],  Kkuktant? 

1886.  Mlnli«r»hPi^wr»,ChlflktaB^* 
18M.  Mln  Mary  C  Br>hfnsrii],  Cht&tlUlfr* 

1887.  Mtas  Ol*  C.  SbAW  ( Uo^r^ 'a  HUI.  Ind.)* 
180S.  Mln  AIJS!  M.  SUDtaD.  KlijlEmiig. 
1801.  MlnLftufK  M*WDlt«^etilnklAn«. 


Louise  E.  Blackmiir.  TTy'l^nitMul. 


1866.  Mtas 

1801.  Mtas 

18SI.  Mtas 

18861  Mm 

18S0.  Mm 

18W.  Mm 


1880.   Mm 

1888l 

18S6. 

1880. 

1860L 

18:». 

1880. 

186L 


Belle  J.  Allen.  Tokya. 

Harrkd  S.  Ailing,  ha^sdoiL 

Amu  P.  Atkloaoa  M'KKi^C'f  t&^  N.  T.). 

MMf  AtklnoQ*  YoD^^vL 

'Cfniinrliiiw  ttiociu.  If  tniOiitL 

Llxxte  n.  BeailcT*  To*  to. 

liim  I.  Bloft  i  Delswmre,  Oh 

COfii  Bi;wsi!<i«>cl,  Tokyo. 

Man  ^  Oftofonti  fO^elMtKiiE,  N.  H.). 

A^gaAft  fiteftarnB.  HAfeoiteie. 

Cltiingntm^  tad.). 
AB»»,r 

J^nl?  M. 

Miij-T  a.  (jrrtiaEtB.  To 

M^n^SU  ElasfitoD^  ] 


1881. 
1881. 
1880. 

I98CL 
180S. 
HHL 
180L 

im. 

1«4. 


Mn.  CtoTiv  V.  Via  FtenMW  ! 

Mm  MAKM  J.  WMH0,  Tfl«?^f . 

Mm  jbii7 1-  wimM,  Hvfofi. 

KoiZA. 
Mm  Tttuj  X.  Cosier,  X.D.,  SeooL 

Mm  Loin  E.  mr,  SttMii. 

»n  Marr  W.  Barrta,  :)eoal. 
»n  nia  A.  Lawla.  j^mmI. 
Mm  JoKptatna  O.  Paine,  i^ennl. 
Xm  Loma  C.  RoCbvctJ^.  S«hmiL 
Mn.  MaiT  f  ,  Senuuao.  !«eool. 


SorthHOta: 


iSOiw 


'■-^•k 


tSDTA. 

M.D..  BarefUy. 
Plt&oraipuli. 

;  JIalnlTal. 

ChrfiMancT.  X.D.  (SaTencraw,  N.  T.). 
A.  Day,  aforadabad. 


1884.  Mmt  l:im  h.  iMmiuM.  [^Ittii^iir. 
1878.  Mln  <\in\\\  \.  l\i\^iniu,  NsUtirrsl. 
1S84.  Mm  Yn  n  1 1  iv  M ,  K  n  u  1 1  si  i    |  la  rM  lly . 
1888.  MmiK4lii   V.  FvilhT,  Miapur. 

1887.  MlK*  Annu*  (.ulhivnn*.  ,  iirin-ujo,  Ky*% 
1K94.  MUwl.i^  l»   t.nou',  l.iirku.iw. 
1801.  Mm  I>Mi1wi  }lMil*'r,  S!inrijnhnnp«r* 
189ei.  Mlw  K  ]  I  /4i  t»f  I  ti  1 1  ok^ .  1 .1  K'4  EM  w . 
1801.  Mln  Hiirrt<'i  fcvmrH*r.  MoriuliibsiU 

1885.  Mm  rm  rt- ^i  j .  k  t  i  ■»,  m^m  i  n  J . 

1885.  Mm  A  nil  I  p  1^ .  Ln  w  ^  ^ii  t  M  t .  I'lfiaiaQK  Ik)« 
1804.  Mln  iJtlLiih  tL  yUirku,  hiifnllJy, 
1898.  Miss  KilU.  Vhl.ritfirf.  AriK^  li«nilllf. 

1888.  Mm  hi  ii'Mfi'  r^  rriiM',  hinkiinw, 
1884.  Mm  >l  irv  FU*#d.  rhMnlng. 
1880.  Mln  huinio  A.  Mcott.  liOMdA. 

1880.  Mln  liiirri  K,  s*|l*>r»,  Niiint  T«.L 
1888.  Mm  ^1  lu  i  lui  A    HhnJijnn ,  H ,  li. .  PltriongwH. 
1888.  Miss  Lu,v  w.  siiiiivari,  Liiiit how. 
1869.  MmriiiMi  A    swftiii.  M.[k  .  KhtltU 
18(50.  Mm  Isabella  Tbobuin,  Lucknow. 

yorthwoft  India: 

1884.  Mlm  Emily  L.  Hatypj  (St.  JolmiliurT.  Vt). 
1898.  Mm  Ad>i  .1,  Lauett.  i;ii^npor«. 
1888.  MlSH  suu  M^Burnlu,  Cawnpone. 

1886.  Mm  Kate  HelioweU.  M.lh  I Ptillidtilplila^  Pa.). 

1881.  Mln  r Im  bi-  !i^>WM.  Mum  n. 

1885.  Mm  FaDDie  J.  fparkes  (BlDRbamUm,  N.  Y.). 

Bombay: 

1887.  Mm  !v|imj|i<  I^.  Abi^mm,  DomliaF. 

1888.  Mm  Miu-v  »:.  C«rmll  {rtitiimlitttK 
1884.  Mm  Ml  fan  M.  Dt*  U  Hi-,  fvm^ltfly. 
1804.  Mm  Aritia  II.  i:ih:kor\  JAbnlpiir. 
1898.  Mm  I-  l:r«nt#«rtfiT,  ytU.  (iJnlfjbfM.O.). 
1801.  Mlrs  Murr  K  K^nitfdr.  H^tiiilNir. 
1898.  Mm  r  ri  h  R 1 1  nil  n  Im  wmn ,  Bim  tiaj, 

1880.  Mm  A  nun  T  tn rii  t  [tmjJi ,  Itu r* j^la . 

Sftuth  IntiUi: 

1878.  Mm 

1801.  Mm 
1808.  MmcaUi^liiff  »iifid«  Hydorabad, 

Bengal-Burma : 

1898.  Mm  Kate  A.  Blair.  Calcutla. 

1802.  Mln  rranrui  Cmlf.  Calcnjuii. 

1800.  Mm  ]i«tri^f^a  Dftlley,  tfttrtitia, 
1868.  Mm  Ltf'^nm  M.  Fllai  iBnckporU  N.  Y.). 
189a.  Mm  NHIi^-  Haina.  eslnilra 
1884.  Mm  Marffa.f¥t  f%  H«rtrirl  '  ICftntai  C\tJ,  Mo,). 
1808.  Mm  Afina  1^  Kt-^ler.  fiMtiinitnK 
1861.  Mm  EiTiPM*  L.  Kfii'^lra*.  r«lrfiilA. 

1886.  Mm  K n 'iMbiHh  M u  > ^^y .  Cak.uua. 
1890.  Mm  FMirjIf^  a.  P^r^in.^.  fUriffOOQ. 
1808.  Mm  Jrw;i'h1li«'  Huin,  i:iL|ri|ll«. 
1865.  Mm  J  u  I  la  £.  WtstwTr  ft«nteooi». 

1887.  Mm  soivnia  Bla^Aii»<irv.Jiia«afCPrap 
180SL  Mm  Emina  £.  rcma,  fllaopQffi^ 

189a  Mm  r.va  m.  wmm.  mnt^pon^ 

laOEt  Mm  !4iMn  BarHaieiAe,  mm^pfi^ff.^ 

1898.  Mm  irMttyli}D«  M.  U^^^itr^igF,  Mtit^ptjm 

Mexico. 

1886.  Mm  nmiB  L.  Aym  C  BJIfcimf oofli) .  OX 

1801.  MmKiiaM  ~ 

lflf74  Mm  MafV  HMCIDA.  pw 

1801.  Mm  ABsa  &.  lin&V0 

1881.  Mm  nmfj  &Mt.  UffA,  nir  ac  V'^irA. 

1801.  Mhw  tJntaB^M«i^-Oin«tiiaii>. 

ime.  Mm  tmom  a.  ruur.  rfyum. 

IfiOl,  Mm  AiaelMTttN  £»«»«««.  Cma&b*. 
incTii  Aa-tascA. 

1)VR.  xm  Harf  R.  Mama  fWama.  B.  TV 

1X74.  Mhw  Jaaala  ML  Clia««a  miNrrauraii  P»JK  Vast.). 

i!arr4.  xm  Dw  »  Dmnrtae  •  .%»rf<nak  ?n  ^ 

iJiSfiL  xm  r<rt*fH9  I.  MaBDmaoil.  X*^t«^lfSpe»^  Unnrnay, 

i*»<.  xm  IJI21*  «*w*!ff:,  Mi^iisjniiiiMv  trrs>r™y^ 

l!iH4w  xm  Knamra  [j*  Maray^  JNhimjw  Aff««.  ^rgaatlaa. 

IMOI.  xm  utary  P  i«aA^^  Vnavta.  ArBr^mtina. 

i/iHO.  xm  nwim  wt»^  uam,  n^a* 

srioAaiA^ 

1898.  xm  Kate  B  mai^timrm  loltodn. 

l.S9ei.  xm  Lydia  r^lmn.  Utf¥^%^ 

1884.  Xuis  Linna  a.  AehftArl  ifMilea.  IWi^tn.). 

Italy. 

1885.  xm  Km  ma  X.  Hall.  R/>me. 
1801.  MiM  Klla  Vio.k4%ry.  Rome. 
1804.  Mm  tdltn  RAMye.  Rome. 
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Foreign  Missianarus  and  SicUisUcSy  Marck^  1894. 


J  uor. 


MUiloiAfj   :§ioct«t]r  of  the  XethodUt 
E|iifli-o||)aLl  Clinrrli. 

R«v.  J.  1 

Rev.  J,  r  .  -.'ur 

Kev.  J.  I 

Rev.  Lt 

Rev,  T.  I 

Rfv.  S.  -       . 

K^v.  !-,\'s     :  . 

Hrv      \'-'  ,.'^    - 

Hr 

Ih 

H' 

Kf5V.  J. 

Rev,  K.i  .r    ' 

R«r,T. -I  I 

R«fV.  Hr 

Her.  D,  , 

Re^.  Jjv 

Rev.  JA\   '         ^   .    ■  ^'  -       '   ^  ■■•  ' 
R«v.  Pe*w,Ui    T.  \Viiiou,  M.D..   and  w 
(Kvmnftton.  IIIJ. 


v..  Uemt 
,  Meei*ut. 

.it,'  '«!, 

.  C.  -  ere. 

■,  K>  ti  ■  ■•<  npore. 

,  James  «  t,. 

.  A.T.  Lv. 
.  J«inee  L' 

,  Johi  "■.  ji^iore, 

.  D*i  v*oorle. 

.J.  fe..  Mon,  I'uiJ,.  Jtnn  w.,  MattrA. 
.  Mattliow  Ttnd&lc  And  w.,  A«Tik 
.  John  D.  Wubb  and  w.,  Rorin. 


Rev.  Jay>  '    "-  "         *: 

H*v.  J.  1 
Kev,  «. 

Rev,  J,  :5i^.,... — .....^ i,.^.4. 

Her,  Frftak  VV%  Wiuut^  mid  v,.,  t  akutLa. 

'■.m.>. 

>..  J.J- 
Hie- 


Rev,  Ben  J.  H. 
shlrf,  I 

R*^v.  J.-ilm  F,  r 

!<► 


^  V.  W.  N.   [\vr 

J.  J.  Or* 
H«v.  W 
Rrv,  n.  i 


u'aporv, 

I ,  l>.  I  r<.Ii,  Ml  1 1  ^ri  pare, 
-T,  M.D..  nod  w.  (Craw- 
'.  Iiid.i. 

CfflXA. 

■  how, 


JSuuih  India: 

Rev.  AUH?rt  H,  Baker 

Rev,  W.  TI.  T'.4.l-tr»ii<', 

Rev.  J.  n 
Rev.  A  1 
Rev.  VT 

.M 
Rev.  D. ' 
Rev.  J.  1 1 
R*v,  fr 
R#v,  W  ; 
Mr.  H.  > 
Kev.  VVr 
Rev.  l! ;. 
Rev.  A 
:Mr.  H.  ^ 
Rev.  R.  '^ 

Rev.  ChAriHs  B,  Wurd 
Rev.  J.  N.We«l»ndw, 

Hffnittny : 
Rev.  Kr 
Rev.  W 
Rev   n 

H>' 

li- 

H' 

H' 

H 

K' 

Ho\-  A 
Rev.  Wi 

R«'Y.  f      I 

R. 

H. 
ii. 

IV 

Hi  uid  w..  K^rathl. 

Rev.  *>  riu  u.  ->u*iirjeuj;,  Rombiby. 
R«v.  U«o.  L  Sionc  aiul  vp.,  Qaetta. 
Rev.  A.  S.  E.  VATdoQ  luid  w.,  KhAndwa. 

Blabop  J.  M.  TlioUurn,  D.D.,  and    w., 

CaJcuttA. 
Re^,  WUIlAio  P.  Byers  nad  vr.,  AmoioL 
Rev.  Benjamiit  J.  Cbetv.  Calcutta. 
R«v.  C\  G.  Conklln  and  w.,  Calcatta. 
R«v.  Henry  GirsSntrri  ;iii<)  h  ..  I'hong^a. 
R«v,  H.  Jai-kn-  L*ar. 

Rev.  L,  R.  Jar  ly^Ore). 

Rev.  AotfusL  K  . 
fiev.  NoiOaMadscn.  I'aKur. 


.Tau'rl.itjiur. 


\'lkaraba4, 
,  Mydertibad. 
•  ud  w.«  Kular. 

Sladrafl. 
^ .,  Kolar. 
Madra», 

;  r.,  Euiir&lore. 
itnd  vr.,  Veflandu. 
.»VeperF,  UndriMi. 


ijii  w.,  Poona. 
N.fr^tng^par. 

rnbay. 


a  and  w.,  Bomlj&y. 


R*  now, 

R.-  ,'.,>w. 

Rev,  J.  M.  ^^  lirl.':  ,  f  ii.l  ».,  A    ^v.,  t  ..lOChOW. 

MlaaSonOi)!   B*>»wnrUi,  Fwxhow, 
Mlw  3tartha  I,  Ca^^terton,  F^wohow. 

North  Clhtnn  ; 

Rev,  La  Clede  liarrow  and  \\\^  Tientsin. 

Rev.  F.  Hrr>i.rn  arni  >v.,  rln  EnirlAnd}. 

\V.  H.C  I            "  ^  '                 ifijj, 

Rov.  O.  1  I. 

Kev.  F.  1  rig. 

RCT.J.  I  ^. 

itev.  1.  1 

K«v.  w.  reklng, 

N.S.Uo;  !  I  uh-n.  Maas.). 

R^'v  n  i>  4  w.,l>ekrn«. 

Mr.^  .'    li.  i'v  -,  O.). 

J.  F..Sv.,.r      M 

Rev.  M.  1  kUiff. 

Rev.  O.  V  n. 

Rev.  W.  i  ^Greea- 

cnstU.-.  In*].  I. 
Mla£  Hattl4j  K.  DarU.  Peking. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Banbury  and  w,.  Kluktanf . 
R«v.  R.  C.  Bo^lHN  il.D,,  and  w.,  NmikluiE. 
Rev.  J,  U,  Feriri*cm  luid  w..  Nanking. 
Rev.  J,  K.  Hyke*  and  w.^,  8h»iij^haL 
Rev.  Ralph  O.  IrUU  and  w..  Klukkan^. 
Rev,  Jarfu»«  JnrkAtm  an*!  w  ,  Khjklang. 

Ji.  If      l..i»,w,.,,      \1     II      ...,.]   ..■       V  ..j^intf. 

it  ,   "*' 

Hi  'il.l. 

H*  HIS. 

H<  \V\ih\x, 

B'  -and), 

B'  ^nii, 

M 

Ml-- 

Mlsft  L,  t ,  li.Hjillk,  NiinkiJij;. 

Wfst  China: 

Rev.  H.  ni  "  -      •-    xi<  ..ii..i..^.    i  . 

H.  L.  <  1. 

Rev.  Sim 

Rev.  \^   ! 

J.  H.  3I<  t  w„  Lliuutf- 

Rov,  Q.  .\  UanNrklnff. 

Rev.  J.  t.  ,  .«,^  4H1..  ",,  t.  iieutu. 
Rev,  S,  A.  SiiiilU  (C^entralia,  Mo.). 

JAf.%X. 

Rev.  R.  P.  AlexAiider  and  w.«  Tokyo. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Belknap  «uid  w.^  Tokro. 
Rev.  CharleB  R1«?hrjp  aiid  w.,  Tokyo. 
Rpv.  Ben'      '  "  ^nd  w.,  Tokyo. 

Rev.  J. «  Mild  w.,  Yokotuuna. 

Rf^v.  IJI  I  .ajidw»KacaMkL 

Mr.  W.  II    licaaakL 

Rev.  J.  C.  iJiivisriiii  aud  w..  Tokyo. 

Rev.  G.    F,    Draper    and    w.    (Clifton 

SnrlnffB,  N.  V.). 
Rev.  £.  R.  Fulkera«>a  aitd  w.  (Howard, 

Kan.). 
Re^,  H.  B.  .fnhn»on  and  w.,  Na^aaaJkL 
Rev.  Julius  Operand  w.«  Hakodate. 
Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer  and  vr.,  Nagoya. 
Rev.  J.  O.  Spencer  and  w..  Tokyo. 
ftov.  H.  B.  Sietiwarue  and  w.,  Tokyo. 
Rev.  R.W.  Swartx,  U.D,,  and  w.,  Seodal. 


Rev.  M.  S.  Tail  and  w.,  Tokyo. 
Rev.  J,  W.  Wart  man  and  w^,  HlroaakL 
Kev.  John  Wler,  li.D,.  and  w.,  Tokyo 
Rov.  W.  ^.  Worden,  M.O^  and  w.  i£lau.  j 

wcKid,  N.  Y .  J. 
Miaa  Jermle  S.  Vail,  Tokyo. 

Korea, 
Rev.  R.  Q.  Apnentell^r  and  w...  Seoul. 
J.  B.  HnM^wf  M.n  ,  ^if^ih 

Hr 

B*  a. 

W,    !■  .    -  -I, 

Rev.  W.  A.  ^oblr.-  uaJ  « ,.  icoul. 
Rev.  W.  B.Scrauton.  M.D.,  *«d  w., 

ARr.eXTlNA. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Dr(?e«L,  D.D.*  and  w.,  Bu 

Ayrv%. 
Rev.O.  P.  [[o  .  Jir  3  arul  w.,  Bttesoe  Arrea.  -1 
Rev.  W,   I  1. 1  In,  D.D..  and  w. 

Rev.  A.  3J  L  w.,  Btteaoe  Ayrva, 

Rev.  W.   1     U"iorisM[j  and  w^  Heroedeatj 
Rev.  J.  M.  !^p«U)sirlcr  and  w..  R4jsiulci. 
R«>v.  W.  Tallon  nod  w.,  RooJU-lo. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Ttiomeon,  Dd)»  (Uid  w, 
ware,  O.). 

Urogdat. 
Rev.  G.  0.  froirgaU  and  w« 
Rev.  A.  w,  Qr«enman,D.D.,  an 

Le  video. 

Rev.  Wm.  Groreaand  w..  Httntevldeo. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Riiaaell  (Eraucton,  IU.>. 

Pkbu. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Wood,  D,D.,  and  w..  

(AddreaBcare  U.S.  Legation.) 
Prof<«sor  G.  M.  Howey  ajid  w.,  Ltouk 
Misfr  Ilia  H.  Mo»*?5^  LuiiA. 
Miss  Ktbel  O.  Porter,  Lima, 

CHTIJ. 

Rev,  W.  !  tmbo. 

Rev.  O  I 
Rev.  J.  J; 

Rev.  B.t'  '  pclo_„ 

Rev.  R,  I  imbo.! 

Rev.  \V  I 

Rev.  Ira  ti  Uago. 

Rev,  R.  D.  I^u»  til  und  w..  SJXLuiiu^o. 

Msxico. 
Rev.  Frank  Borton  add  w.,  Mexico  dly. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Butler,  D.D.,  and  w.^  Mexico 
clly. 

R«V.  Ini  ' '  <    <i '  vvrliifr.r  .V  *v     riiinri.T  Iti.ir.T 

Rev.  &,  !■ 
Rev.  Wtm 
Rev.  H.  i 
Ilev.  L.  I 
Jtflv.  S.  \\ 
Rev.  L.  I 
Rev.  F.  U  . \. 

Europe. 
Rev.  A.  J.  BiiCli>.'r  and  w..  Frwikfi 

Rev.  w.  I  i.d  w„  27  Tift  Veoil 

Si  ;n©»  Jfilly. 

Rev.  N.  ^v    -  ,,.,  r,  .TiMJ  w.,  Rotii&,  Italy. 
Rev,  T.   CuTiManune  and   w.,    Loftcb 

Bulciina. 
Rev.  0.  H.  OavLs,  D.D.,  and  w.,  Rtutcha 

Rev.  L.  T.  Guild  and  vr^  RuatchaJc,  Bul- 
garia. 
Rot.  E,  B.  Powell,  Rom«.  Italy. 
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MODERN  HINDUISM. 


BY  BfiV.  DEXXIS  OSBOBKS. 


ET  us  inquire  what  h  the  conception  of  modern  Hinduism  with  regard  to  ihe 
Supreme  Deity,  man's  true  nature,  final  human  blessedness,  and  the  means  of 
attaining  to  it. 

First,  as  to  tlie  Supreme  Deity,  Hinduism  acknowledges  One  Self- 
existing,  Supreme  Spirit,  but  this  Spirit  is  only  an  essence,  without  conscimisness,  intel- 
ligence, or  emotion.  He  has  no  care  or  concern  for  bis  creatures,  is  unmoved  by  their 
regard  or  disregard,  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  prayer  or  worship.  Distant,  self- 
absorbed^  unmoved — he  is  nothing  but  a  Xame,  the  eloud-wreathed  apex  of  a  pyramidal 
theology. 

But  man  has  cares,  troubles,  sorrower,  and  he  needs  some  One  who  can  be  touciied 
with  sympathy  and  moved  to  help  him.  He  has,  moreover,  the  instinct  of  worships 
and  he  must  have  some  Reing  to  adore  who  will  regard  his  homage  and  receive  his 
worship.  Hence  the  Hindu  pantheon  of  thirty-three  erore^^  or  three  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  gods,  from  the  original  thirty-three  of  the  early  Vedas.  This  im- 
mense legion  rises  tier  by  tier,  in  an  ascending  scale  until  the  top  is  reached,  disclos- 
ing  three  principal  personages,  each  associated  with  a  consort.  These  three  are 
Brahma,  Yishnu,  and  Siva,  the  well-known  trlmurti^  or  divine  Triad  of  modern  Hindu- 
ism. They  derive  their  existence  from  Brahnij  the  One  Supreme  Spirit,  whose  eraana* 
lion  they  are  ;  and  will  at  the  end  of  the  kafpa,  or  age,  be  absorbed  into  him  again. 

Hrabma^  the  firsts  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Brahm  already  alluded  to  as  the 
designation  of  the  Supremo  Infinite  Spirit.  Brahma  is  supposed  to  be  an  expansion  of 
Agni,  the  Yedic  god  oC  fire  and  the  generator  of  life.  He  is  regarded  jka  the  lord  and 
father  of  all  beings,  in  which  character  he  is  represented  in  the  Veda  as  having  sac- 
rificed himself  for  the  good  of  his  creatures. 

He  is  represented  as  a  m?in  with  four  faces,  of  a  gold  color,  clothed  in  white  and 
riding  on  a  goose.  Though  first  in  the  frimurti  and  tlie  fatlier  of  all  beings,  he  is  but 
little  regarded.  He  is  not  adopted  as  a  guardian  deity,  and  is  now  only  worshiped  in 
one  principal  place  in  India,  namely,  at  Pushkar,  near  Ajmere.  He  h  the  peculiar  pa- 
tron of  the  Brahmans,  who  are  regarded  as  his  offspring  and  mouthpiece.  The  nami 
of  his  consort  is  Saras wati,  once  a  river  goddess,  but  now  worahiped  as  the  goddess  o\ 
speech  and  learning. 

Vishnu,  the  second  person  in  the  triad,  is  regarded  as  the  upholder  and  sustainer 
of  life.  His  name  occurs  in  the  Veda  as  a  manifestation  of  the  sun.  and  during  the 
Brahmanical  period  it  rose  in  popular  regard  and  importance.  He  is  represented  as  a 
dark  mau  with  four  arms,  wearing  yellow  garments,  and  riding  on  Guroor,  an  animal 
half  bird  and  half  man.  The  name  of  his  consort  is  Lakshmi,  or  the  goddess  of  pros- 
perity. A  popular  legend  aflirms  that  Saras wati,  the  goddess  of  learning,  was  also  at 
one  time  the  spouse  of  Vishnu  ;  but  the  ladies  disagreed,  and  Vishnu,  concluding  that 
one  wife  was  as  much  as  even  a  god  could  manage,  put  away  the  learned  lady,  who 
thereafter  became  the  consort  of  Brahma.* 

The  religious  craving  of  the  people  who  longed  for  some  object  of  worship  more 
akin  to  their  own  nature,  furnished  the  necessity,  and  their  own  epic  poems,  the  **Ru- 
mayana  '*  and  '*  Mahabharata/'  supplied  the  materials  for  the  elaboration  of  the  system 
of  aoatiirSy  or  incarnations  connected  with  this  god,  Vishnu  is  represented  as  having 
repeatedly  taken  fortu  and  appeared  on  earth  to  save  it  from  threatened  disaster,  and 
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it  18  through  these  avatars  that  he  is  chiefly  regarded  and  worshiped.    They  are  as 
follows : 

1.  As  Matsyay  the  flsh,  in  which  form  he  saved  Manu,  the  progenitor  of  the  human 
race,  in  a  ship  during  the  universal  deluge. 

2.  JSuarmOy  the  tortoise,  in  which  form  he  planted  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
of  milk,  and  his  back  thus  served  as  a  pivot  for  the  mountain  Mandara,  around  which 
the  great  serpent  Yasuki  was  twisted.  Gods  and  demons  then  stood  opposite  one  an- 
other, and  using  the  snake  as  a  rope  and  the  mountain  as  a  churning  stick,  they  churned 
the  sea  and  obtained  fourteen  precious  things — the  most  precious  product,  as  far  as 
Vishnu  himself  was  concerned,  being  the  fair  Lakshnii,  his  future  spouse. 

3.  As  Varaha^  the  boar.  In  this  form  Vishnu  descended  to  deliver  the  world  from 
a  }>owerful  demon,  Hiranyaksha,  who  had  carried  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

4.  As  Ndrha-sinhay  the  man-lion.  In  this  form  he  destroyed  the  terrible  demon 
called  Hiranya  Kashipu,  who  had  usurped  the  dominion  over  the  three  worlds. 

5.  As  Vdmana,  the  dwarf.  He  thus  appeared  before  Bali,  another  demon  tyrant, 
and  meekly  solicited  as  much  land  as  he  could  step  in  three  paces.  The  demon  com- 
plied, when  the  dwarf  assuming  enormous  magnitude,  in  two  steps  strode  over  heaven 
and  earth,  but  out  of  compassion  left  the  lower  world,  Patala,  in  the  demon's  possession. 

6.  As  Parasu-rama^  Rama  with  the  ax.  In  this  incarnation  he  cleared  the  earth 
of  the  Kshatriya  race  twenty  times  to  deliver  the  Brahman?. 

7.  As  Rdma,  the  hero  of  the  "R4inayana,"  whose  exploits  have  already  been 
adverted  to.  This  brave  young  prince  is  here  deiiied  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and 
is  worshiped  with  his  wife  Sita  and  his  brother  Lakshinan. 

8.  As  JSTrishnay  *'  the  dark  god."  This  is  the  favorite  and  most  renowned  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu.  Krishna  was  the  son  of  Vasudeva,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Math- 
ura  whose  tyrant  king,  Kansa,  being  forewarned  that  a  child  of  Vasudeva  would  destroy 
him,  put  Vasudeva  and  his  wife  in  prison.  When,  however,  Krishna  was  bom,  the 
gods  cast  the  guards  of  the  prison  into  a  deep  sleep,  so  that  Vasudeva  was  enabled  to 
bear  the  young  child  out  and  place  it  in  the  care  of  Nanda,  a  cowherd,  whose  reputed 
child  Krishna  grew  up  to  be.  Krishna  performed  some  mighty  exploits  when  but  a 
child,  such  as  slaying  a  huge  serpent,  a  demon  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  and  another  in  the 
form  of  a  horse.  Having  incited  Nanda  and  the  cowherds  to  abandon  the  worship  of 
Indra,  the  god  of  heaven  sent  down  a  terrible  deluge  to  avenge  himself,  but  Krishna 
plucked  up  the  mountain  Govardhan  and,  using  it  as  an  umbrella,  shielded  his  friends 
from  the  wrath  of  Indra. 

As  a  boy  he  was  mischievous  and  unruly;  as  a  youth  he  was  a  profligate.  He 
sported  with  the  gopiSy  or  milk- women,  who  adored  him;  his  favorite  being  Radha, 
who  is  now  worshiped  with  him.  He  next  slew  Kansa  and  placed  his  father  on  the 
throne;  but  shortly  after  he  left  Mathura  and  built  the  town  of  Dw^rka,  in  Guzerat. 
It  was  from  here  that  he  went  to  the  help  of  the  Pandavs  in  the  great  war  of  the  ^la- 
faabbdrata.  His  harem  numbered  sixteen  thousand  wives.  He  is  the  i>rince  of  prof- 
ligacy, cunning,  and  lawlessness.  He  met  liis  end  by  a  chance  arrow  from  the  bow  of 
a  hunter.  Krishna  is  the  most  popular  god  of  India.  His  vices  are  glossed  over  or 
allegorized  by  the  pandits,  but  the  common  people  gloat  over  them.  He  is  worshii>ed 
in  various  forms— one  of  the  best  known  being  that  of  Juggernaut  in  Orissa.  It  is  a 
hideous  black  stump  of  wood,  with  a  head  upon  it.  Yet  beneath  the  heavy  car  in  which 
this  shapeless  monster  was  borne  in  procession,  thousands  of  infatuated  devotees  have 
sacrificed  themselves. 

9.  Afl  Buddha.  The  Brahmans,  in  their  greed  to  efliect  a  compromise  with  the 
Buddhistic  adopted  Buddha  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.      To  get  over  the  diflicalty 
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of  an  avatdr  of  this  go<1  being  au  opponent  of  idol  worsbip,  etc.,  tliey  maintain  ih 
be  wai*  incarnated  as   Buddha  on  purpose  to  delude  demons  and  wicked  men  so  a^  to" 
overwhelm  thera  in  » I  est  met  ion. 

10.  Kalki^  or  Kalkin,  This  is  yet  in  the  t*ut«re,  at  the  end  of  an  age  of  universal 
depravity,  to  award  retribution  to  the  wicked  and  recompense  to  the  righteous. 

The  third  person  of  the  Hindu  trlmurti  is  Siva,  the  destroyer  and  reproducer  of 
nature.  He  ih  usually  seen  riding  on  a  bull,  which,  like  him,  is  generally  white.  His 
throat  is  dark  blue,  because  of  the  poison  he  is  said  to  have  drunk  at  the  churning  of 
Ike  sea  of  milk  ;  his  hair  of  a  light  reddish  hue,  thickly  matted  together.  He  is  some- 
times seen  with  two  hands, sometimes  with  four,  eight,  or  ten;  and  with  five  faces.  He 
has  three  eyes,  one  being  in  the  center  of  his  forehead.     He  holds  a  trident  in  bis  hand; 
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is  wrapped  round  with  a  tiger  skin,  wears  a  necklace  of  skulls,  and  entwines  serpents  in 
his  hair. 

He  is  represented  as  having  attained  to  the  highest  perfection  in  austerity  and 
meditation,  and  is  believed,  even  now,  to  be  sitting  on  Koilas,  .in  imaginary  peak  of  the 
Himalayas,  constantly  augmenting  his  power  by  religious  austerities.  He  is  represented 
as  the  lord  of  spirits  and  demons,  haunting  cemeteries  and  burying-grounds  in  terrible 
array-  But  this  dreadful  being  sometimes  relaxes,  for  he  is  elsewhere  represented  as 
Mhola  Nath,  or  the  Simple  Lord*  because  he  is  always  intoxicated,  and  in  this  condition 
rolling  and  rollicking  in  mad  frenxy."* 

The  Sdl'li,  or  wife,  of  this  terrible  god  is  Durga,  a  fitting  spouse  for  such  a  lord. 
She  has  t^n  arms,  each  filled  with  terrible  weapons.  Another  favorite  form  of  this  god- 
dess is  that  known  as  lOt/i,  She  is  represented  as  a  very  black  female  with  four  arras, 
holding  in  one  a  scirniter,  in  the  other  a  gigantic  head  by  the  hair.  She  wears  two 
dead  bodies  for  earrings  and  a  necklace  of  skuUs,  while*  her  tongue  hangs  down  to  her 
chin.  She  is  represented  as  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  giants  whom  she  has  destroyed; 
her  eyes  are  bloodshot,  while  blood  is  falling  in  a  stream  down  her  breast. 

*  Ttiere  la  no  rupreseDlatloti  of  UiU  god  to  cv>[nmoB  uid  so  popalar*  bowever,  as  tbe  pbaUlc  symliol  known  naVbt  Ungan 
Tbe  odKin  ol  Uits  abomlDftble  vrorshtp  Is  unktiowtit  but  there  are  stoiiest  tn  tbe  punirutH  od  th«  !<>uhject  Vfblch  are  too  rile 
for  reprodDcttOii.    And  yel  UjIs  scaiidalous  Imase  Is  worsblped  by  men  and  wameo  wUb  itarrtasslDK  relish  every  wbere,  LA 
the  Qp«Q  field,  on  tbe  wajslde,  tn  t«m|»l«a,  from  tbe  fiimalayaR  to  Cape  OnmorlD,  and  from  tbe  moutb  of  Lbe  Gaugos  to  tbat 
of  tbe  lodus. 
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This  18  the  amiable  goddess  who  is 
the  chief  object  of  worship  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Bengal.  At  her  shrine  a 
crimson  carnage  still  distinguishes  the 
sacrifice  best  pleasing  to  her. 

This  terrible  third  of  the  Hindu 
triad  is,  as  may  l)e  imagined,  the  personi- 
fication of  irascibility  and  vindictiveness. 
On  one  occasion,  being  disturbed  at  his 
devotion,  fire  darted  from  his  middle  eye 
and  consumed  the  unfortunate  god  who 
had  dared  to  disturb  him.  In  a  drunken 
fit  he  struck  ofi*  the  head  of  his  son,  and 
when  reproached  by  his  wife  for  the  act 
he  replaced  it  by  the  head  of  an  elephant 
— ^hence  Ganesha,  the  popular  god  of  good 
luck,  whose  uncouth  representation  adorns 
almost  every  house  and  every  shop  in 
India. 

Such  is  the  Hindu  trimurtiy  or  triad 
•of  gods !  As  before  remarked,  Brahma 
is  little  more  than  a  name  ;  the  orthoiloxy 
of  modem  Hinduism  is  divided  between 
the  M'orsliip  of  Vishnu  and  Siva.  The 
former  are  called  Vaishnavas,  the  latter 
Saivas.  They  write  their  sectarian  badges  upon  their  forehead  in  red,  yellow,  or  white 
pigments;  the  Vbhnu  worshipers  being  tlistinguished  by  two  per{>endicular  strokes  meet- 
ing below  in  a  curve,  while  the  Saivas  mark  themselves  with  three  horizontal  lines. 
While  there  are  points  of  contact  and  lines  of  affinity  between  these  two  chief  sects,  there 
is  enough  difference  to  make  a  radical  discord.  Each  party  is  in  possession  of  legends  and 
fables  giving  his  patron  god  the  palm  of  superiority  over  the  other.  This  sectarian  feud 
is  fed  by  the  particular  form  of  religious  thought  and  worship  which  each  jirof esses.  The 
worship  of  Vishnu,  through  its  avatars,  professes  to  bring  God  down  to  man  for  his 
service  and  worship ;  the  worship  of  Siva  endeavors  to  raise  him  by  religious  auster- 
ities to  the  power  of  deity ;  the  first  is  the  way  of  sensuous  worship,  the  second  of  austere 
and  self-denying  effort.  Hence  we  find  that  while  Vaishnavisra  is  the  most  popular, 
Saivism  is  the  most  powerful,  representing  as  it  does  the  self-denying  fanaticism  of 
modem  Hinduism. 

Beside  and  below  this  celebrated  trimurti,  the  Hindu  pantheon,  in  its  vast  assem- 
blage of  thirty-three  craves  of  gods,  furnishes  a  deity  for  every  want  and  every  exigency 
of  human  life.  Every  season,  every  month,  every  day  has  its  presiding  deity ;  every 
distress,  every  calamity,  every  ailment  has  its  appro{)riate  protector;  even  the  itch  has 
its  god.  Indeed,  there  is  no  object  so  mean,  so  ignoble  as  to  be  below  Hindu  worship. 
Snails  and  serpents,  fire  and  water,  sticks  nnd  stones,  are  each  and  all  deified  and  wor- 
shiped. Sacfa  is  the  degrading  and  senseless  polytheism  which  Hinduism  has  reached 
by  the  law  of  moral  gravitation,  notwithstanding  its  ideal  creed  of  One  Brahm  with- 
oat  a  second! 

Bat^  secondly,  what  is  the  Hindu's  conce|>tion  of  man's  own  beini;  and  nature? 
Tme  to  his  Vedantic  l>elief,  he  maintains  that  Brahm  really  exists,  and  only  Brahnu 
The  nniTene  is  bat  a  form  of  Brahm.     The  human  body  is  but  a  temporary  envelop- 
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ment  of  matter  tlirodgh  which  the  soul  exercises  thought,  consciousness,  and  sensation* 
This  envelopment,  however,  must  be  dissolved  and  reerected  in  some  other  form,  ihroagb 
which  the  soul  must  pass  from  age  to  age*  But  what  is  the  Soal — the  real  man?  It  is 
an  emanation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  unto  hini  it  must  return.  The  Hindu  believes, 
without  qualification  or  reserve  that  his  inner  spirit — tluit  which  goes  from  body  to  body 
— tB  the  JDeity  !  Tlie  Supreme  Spirit  is  individuated  by  union  with  particular  portions^ 
of  matter,  and  we  call  these  individuated  souls,  men  ;  they  arc  in  reality  God  liimself. 

But  man  is  conscious  of  imperfections,  of  limitations,  totally  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  his  being,  in  part,  the  Divine  Spirit.  He  is,  moreover,  conscious  of  personal  itlenlity  i 
and  personal  wholeness.  No  matter;  these  are  but  the  effects  of  the  mdija^  or  iilusioD 
w*ith  which  he  is  enveloped.  Indeed,  these  constitute  the  source  of  his  misery  and 
wretchedness  ;  let  liim  reject  the  testimony  of  his  consciousness  and  recognize  the  trutb^ 
*^Ahanfj  Brahm^^  •'I  am  Brahm,"  and  he  is  free. 

But  if  a  man's  soul  is  Brahm,  then  all  his  sins  and  misdeeds  are  God's!  However 
monstrous  the  proposition,  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Hindu's  position,  and  be  does 
not  shrink  from  it.  Brahm  is  the  origin  and  the  author  of  all  evil.  There  is  no  deed, 
however  wicked,  but  he  traces  to  the  Supreme  Spirit ;  he,  the  individuated  spirit,  is  help 
less  in  its  environment. 

This  being  the  Hindu's  view  of  his  own  nature,  we  are  prepared  for  his  conception 
of  full  and  final  blessedness.  Regardiiig  himself  as  a  spark  of  divinity,  imprisoned 
and  incarcerated  in  an  envelopment  of  matter,  he  looks  forward  with  dismay  to  the 
abnost  endless  vista  of  births  and  dissolutions  before  him.  He  believes  himself  fet- 
tered to  an  illusive  and  changeful  existence  through  eighty-four  lakhs,  or  eighty-four 
hundred  thotisand  births  and  dissolutions.  How  many  of  these  are  past  he  does  not 
know;  how  many  yet  remain  he  cannot  conjecture.  Now  he  is  a  man — a  Brahmnn,  per- 
haps; what  was  he  before?  Perhaps  a  reptile,  a  flea,  a  stone,  rising  in  the  scale  of 
honorable  and  intelligent  being.  Or,  perhaps,  he  was  a  king,  a  demigod,  an  inhabitant 
of  heaven  for  a  season,  but  now  doomed  to  disgrace  and  downfall  !  Whither  is  he 
going?  He  does  not  know;  he  may  ascend,  or  be  degraded  still  lower.  What  were 
his  deeds  and  deserts  in  previous  births?  He  has  no  knowledge;  yet  he  sternly  believes 
that  their  effect  for  goo<l  or  for  evil  pursues  him  inexorably  and  cannot  be  cotmteracted 
by  anything  he  can  do  now. 

What  is  he  to  do?  Whither  is  he  to  escape?  If  he  discharges  his  dnties  aright, 
and  lives  a  life  of  virtue  and  integrity,  he  may,  unless  his  goodness  be  couti tetrad ed  by 
the  evil  of  his  past  births,  which  is  quite  likely,  rise  to  be  a  king  in  a  future  birth.  If 
there  he  rule  equitably  and  fulfill  all  his  religious  duties  !<acredly,  he  may  in  the  next 
birth  be  born  iu  heavei»  ;  he  may  spend  thousands  of  ages  there  ;  but  he  must  again 
descend  and  take  other  forms,  and  reap  the  full  fruit  of  his  actious  for  good  and 
for  evil,  until  the  dread  appointed  tale  of  births  and  dissolutions  is  over.  No  rest  of 
hearty  no  firm  or  stable  stepping  place  for  the  foot  until  this  interminable  tunnel  ol 
gloom  and  darkncsi^  is  crossed.  Until  I — millions  of  years  must  pass,  ages  upon  ages 
must  go  by  before  this  darksome  passage  is  traversed. 

This  heing  the  Hindu's  future,  his  summum  bonum  is  liberation.  And  what  is  lib- 
eration? Release  from  the  illusive  spell  which  binds  him  with  fetters  inexorable  to  an 
nncertain  and  distressing  existence,  so  that  the  spark  divine  of  his  individual  soul  may 
ascend  to  and  be  absorbed  in  Brahm,  the  Supreme  Spirit.  Death  of  personal  conscious 
existence  is  the  Hindu's  alternative  to  the  positive  annihilation  of  Buddhism.  And  this 
is  his  full,  his  final  blessedness  !  For  this  he  struggles  and  weeps  and  worships  !  For 
this  he  tortures  his  body  and  destroys  his  sensibilities,  and  endeavors  to  make  his  mind 
and  intellect  a  senseless  blank  !    This  end  whicb  be  believes  to  be  inevitable  at  the  ter- 
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mination  of  the  full  appointed  tale  of  births  and  dissolutions,  he  believes  may,  never- 
theless, be  reached  by  a  quicker  route.  The  dread  "  eighty-four  "  may  be  sundered,  cut 
short;  and  the  final  blessedness  of  absorption  into  Brahm  secured  without  the  necessity 
of  traversing  the  whole  dreary  course  of  the  dark  labyrinth. 

We  thus  come,  lastly,  to  the  means  enjoined  in  the  Hindu  system  for  attaining  to 
this  greatly  desired  end.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  dummum  bonurn  is  not  attain- 
able by  works  of  merit,  or  even  by  a  life  of  goodness  and  virtue.  Work,  whether  good 
or  bad,  demands  recognition  and  recompense,  and  these  only  continue  the  dreary  round 
of  existence.  The  soul  must  get  to  a  position  beyond  working  and  striving,  beyond 
planning  and  purposing,  beyond  wishing  and  desiring.  Becoming  utterly  insensible  to 
these,  dead  to  the  illusive  personality  of  being,  the  soul  must  rise  to  recognize  its 
essential  identity  with  Brahm.  This  is  to  be  gained  by  severe  and  abstracted  medita- 
tion under  the  guidance  of  a  ffuru,  or  teacher.  Sankaracharya,  one  of  their  most  re- 
nowned writers,  thus  puts  it :  "  The  recluse,  pondering  the  teacher's  words,  '  Thou  art 
the  Supreme  Being,'  and  receiving  the  text  of  the  Vedas,  *I  am  God,'  having  thus  in 
three  several  ways — by  the  teacher's  precept,  by  the  word  of  God,  by  his  own  contem- 
plation— persuaded  himself  *I  am  God,'  obtains  liberation."  Hence,  deliverance  from 
ignorance,  or  true  knowledge,  is  the  way  leading  to  this  much-coveted  consummation  ; 
and  this  way  is  accordingly  called  Gt/in-MHrff,  or  the  knowledge-way. 

There  are  thousands  of  Yogis  in  India  to-day,  who,  by  various  processes,  are  seek- 
ing this  way  of  knowledge,  and  through  it  to  liberation  and  absorption.  Living  in 
caves  and  jangles  and  desert  places,  renouncing  all  earthly  ties  and  bonds,  practicing, 
if  not  actually  attaining  to,  complete  deadness  to  eternal  sensibilities  and  passions — their 
existence,  in  its  outward  aspect  at  least,  becomes  as  dead  and  as  complete  a  blank  as  this 
sacred  nihilism  can  require.  But  alas  !  for  the  delusion  which  enchains  them  ;  the  tor- 
tured and  emaciated  body,  the  vacant,  wandering  mind,  the  persistent  self -persuasion 
of  identity  with  Brahm,  bring  these  infatuated  devotees  no  nearer  to  union  with  the 
Supreme  Spirit. 

This  way  of  deliverance  is,  of  course,  not  suited  to  the  multitude.  All  cannot  be- 
come recluses ;  the  ordinary  calling  and  craft  of  the  masses  must  continue,  and  this 
way  of  knowledge  is  therefore  unsuited  to  them.  Another  way,  therefore,  has  been 
devised  for  the  common  herd,  which,  although  tortuous  and  uncertain,  conduces,  the 
Brahmans  say,  to  the  same  end.  This  is  the  way  of  works,  or  Karma  Md.rg,  A  strict 
observance  of  caste  requirements,  obedience  and  gifts  to  the  Brahmans,  and  worship  of 
the  gods  with  all  its  parade  and  paraphernalia,  constitute  the  main  features  of  this  way 
of  works  devised  for  the  multitude. 

As  to  caste,  the  original  four  have  been  divided  and  subdivided  into  an  infinites- 
imal labyrinth  of  distinctions.  The  old  rigor  and  jealousy,  too,  with  which  those  dis- 
tinctions were  maintained,  have,  in  many  particulars,  given  'way  before  the  advance  of 
broad  and  progressive  culture.  The  Braliman  and  the  Sudra  rub  shoulders  together  in 
the  same  street  and  steam  car  ;  sit  upon  the  same  bench  and  look  out  of  the  same  book 
in  school  and  madrassa  ;  and  refresh  themselves  with  ice  manufactured  from  water 
and  other  compounds  by  low  caste  men  or,  worse,  the  Europeans.  Still,  for  each  of 
these  violations  of  caste  rigidity,  some  sacred  excuse  is  devised  ;  and  the  old  restrictions 
with  regard  to  intercourse  between  the  several  castes  are  still  strictly  enforced.  To  use  the 
just  and  forcible  words  of  the  Indo  Prak&sh,  a  native  reforming  journal,  this  caste  sys- 
tem '^cripples  the  independent  action  of  individuals,  sows  the  seed  of  bitter  discord 
between  the  different  sections  of  society,  encourages  to  most  abominable  practices,  and 
dries  np  all  the  springs  of  that  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  freedom  which  alone  can 
secure  greatness,  whether  to  individuals  or  nations."    The  law  of  caste  supersedes  the 
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law  af  conscience,  and  a  man  may  elieat,  tineve,  or  lie  without  social  or  religious  penal- 
ties, while  a  breach  of  caste  rule  would  at  once  put  upon  him  the  terrible  ban  of  ostra- 
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cizjitiou  from  his  own  family  and 
kindred,  and  excommunication  from 
cvtTv  religious  right  and  privilege. 
Homage  to  the  Brahmans  is  an- 
otlier  sacred  duty.  At  every  do- 
mestic incident,  birth,  marriage,  or 
death  ;  at  every  mela  and  worshiped 
ing  J^hrine  ;  at  every  eclip&e,  lunar' 
and  solar,  and  at  all  the  appointed 
feaiit  days,  wbich  are  legion,  there 
must  be  a  special  feeing  of  this 
sacred  clasg.  Besides  this,  there 
are  hungry  strolling  Brahmaus  byj 
tlie  hundreds,  who  have  only  lo  ] 
along  the  streets  and  shops,  striking 
their  greedy  belly  with  their  jialms 
and  uttering  the  well-known  cry, 
^^Jivahmitii  hai!^''  to  exact  their 
customary  tribute.  In  addition  to 
all  this  again,  there  is  not  a  well-to- 
do  Hindu  but  has  his  religious 
teacher,  or  guru^  and  the  hotnage 
paid  to  such  teacher  ii  only  giif' 
passed  by  the  greedy  rapacity  of 
the  (furn  himself,  'iliis  gitru  is 
often  regarded  by  the  poor  Hindu 
as  his  particular  deity,  and  is  worshiped  and  adored  as  a  substitute  fnr  the  gods  them- 
selves. Of  course,  be  is  not  slack  in  pursuing  his  claims,  and  the  religious  Hindu  is 
bound  lo  do  his  utmost  to  gratify  his  every  wish. 

The  worslnp  of  the  gods  is  of  coui-se  an  urgent  recjuirement.  Tlie  coranion  peo* 
pie  know  very  little  of  the  gods  themselves ;  their  little  scrap  of  information  is  picked 
up  from  the  fragments  of  the  great  epic  poems  which  are  sung  or  chanted  by  the  Brah- 
maus. Mahififeo,  or  Sit^a — under  the  vile  representation  of  the  Ungam^  Krii<hnif,  tl»e 
lewd  Apollo  of  Flindmsm,  Rdma  Chandra^ihe  mythical  king  of  Ayodhya,  and  Ganesha^ 
the  elephant-headed  son  of  Siva,  are  the  favorite  gods  of  the  multitude.  Among  the 
goddesses, /.a A:M/>//,  the  spouse  of  Vishnu,  and  the  bloody  Ihirga  or  AV//*,  and  Jifufhtr^ 
the  adulteress  companion  of  Krishna,  are  chiefly  worshiped.  In  temples,  in  groves,  by 
the  riverside,  the  multitudes  prostrate  themselves,  offer  their  oblations,  and  go  their 
way.  There  are  particular  shrines  and  worshiping  places  which  must  be  visited  at  par- 
ticular seasons. 

The  rudest  representations  are  chosen  for  worship;  among  the  numberless  idols  of^ 
the  Hindus  there  is  not  one  distinguished  for  grace  or  symmetry  of  form.      Often  but 
a  block  of  stone  is  taken,  set  up  under  a  tree,  anointed  with  vermilion,  and  adopted  aa 
the  Deity. 

What  is  the  particular  view  taken  by  the  worshiper  of  the  idol  before  which  he 
bows?  The  learned  view  it  as  a  symbol  and  a  reminder  of  the  Deity  ;  the  mystical^  as 
containing,  through  the  charms  and  invocations  offered,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the 
god  represented  ;  but  tlie  ignorant  multitudes  regard  the  idol  as  really  and  truly  God. 
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The  repetition  of  the  name  of  a  god  is  eonRidered  an  acceptable  and  important 
form  of  worship.  Hence  the  religious  Hindu  will  employ  the  name  of  R4ma  as  often 
as  possible  in  his  ordinary  conversation.  His  usual  salutation  is,  '^  Rama  !  Rama  !  "  He 
expresses  his  amazement,  his  disgust,  with  *'  Rama  !  Rama  !  "  If  he  yawn  or  sneeze, 
he  will  repeat  Rama's  name  ;  if  at  leisure,  with  nothing  to  occupy  him,  he  will  dreamily 
roll  his  beads  and  repeat  this  name.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  he  should  think  upon 
his  god  as  he  repeats  his  name,  or  even  that  he  should  be  consciously  intelligent  of  the 
exercise.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  name,  not  the  sincerity  or  purpose  of  the  worshiper, 
which  gives  potency  to  the  exercise.  A  Bhil,*  we  are  told,  unwittingly  killed  a  Brah- 
man, and  was  instructed  to  constantly  repeat  the  word  '^  Mara '"  (dead)  as  an  expiation  for 
this  grave  offense.  He  did  so  for  yeai*8,  the  syllable  "JA/r</,  J/ar//,"  repeated  rapidly, 
forming  the  powerful  invocation  ^^lidma!  Rama!-'*  Vishnu,  accordingly,  appeared  to 
the  man  and  granted  him  enlightenment,  so  that  bo  became  the  well-known  Brahman 
T41miki,  the  author  of  the  "  Ramayana." 

One  of  the  most  degrading  results  of  this  idol  worshij>  has  been  the  formation  of 
secret  sects  or  societies  called  Tamacdrin^,  or  left-hand  worshipers.  These  societies  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  worship  of  the  female  counterparts  of  the  deities,  or  Saktis,  and 
hence  are  known  as  Saktas,  The  religious  ceremonies  of  this  class  of  persons  are  per- 
formed at  night  in  secret.  At  these  midnight  orgies  men  and  women  unite ;  the  re- 
straints of  caste  are  for  the  time  laid  aside,  and  lust  and  sensuality  reign  supreme  in 
the  sacred  name  of  religion.  So  utterly  vile  are  these  reliirious  exercises  that  it  is  verily 
^'a  shame  to  speak  of  the  things  which  are 
done  by  them  in  secret."  Thus  by  means 
the  most  contrary — the  deadening  of  bodily 
appetites  and  passions,  and  their  most  bru- 
tal gratification — the  infatuated  Hindu  aims 
at  liberation  from  the  coils  of  a  burdensome 
existence;  if  haply,  by  some  means,  his  luck- 
less life  might  be  lost  in  eternal  oblivion  ! 

Such  is  a  cursory  view  of  Hinduism,  as 
a  system ;  a  plunge  downward,  with  ever- 
increasing  momentum,  through  the  centu- 
ries, on  the  down  grade  of  moral  gravitation  I 
Have  none  arisen  to  stay  the  sliding,  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  degradation  and  ignorance  ? 
Yes,  reformers  have  appeared  and  protested 
against  various  phases  of  the  great  evil ; 
they  have  attracted  disciples,  lived  their 
brief  span  and  died.  Some  of  the  sects  thus 
formed  continue  to  this  day,  but  their  influ- 
ence is  powerless  against  the  mammoth  su- 
perstition of  Hinduism.  The  fact  is,  they  are 
themselves  blighted  wuth  its  deadly  breath, 
and  most  in  the  end  succumb  to  its  power. 

The  most  powerful  protest  offered  in 
late  years  to  the  pretensions  of  this  gigantic 
superstition  has  been  by  the  Brahmos,  or  members  of  the  theistical  societies  organized 
chiefly  in  Bengal.     This  movement  was  organized  in  18  U  by  the  well-known  Brahman, 
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Raja  R^m  Mohim  Roy.     He  contended  for  the  abolition  of  S*iti^  and  for  the  promotion 
of  education  ;  and  preaelied  a  pure  inonotheisra  as  founded  upon  the  Yedas.     Upon  his 
decease  the  movement  was  carried  forward  by  leaders  of  ability  and  courage,  making 
broader  and  bolder  sweejjs  of  reformation,  until,  tinder  the  late  Kesbub  Chunder  Sen,  the 
last  vestige  of  caste  restrictions  and  veneration  for  the  Yedanta  were  thrown  over.    The  , 
residt  was  a  belief  in  the  '*  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  mankind.'' 
might  be  expected  from  a  creed  so  broad  and  vague,  the  most  erratic  conceptions  hav€ 
mingled  with  their  profession  and  worship.     Still  the  Brahmo  Soraaj,  with  all  its  divi* 
sions  and  vagaries,  is  a  standing  protest  against  polytheism,  ca.««te,  and  sacerdotalism ; 
and  many  who  have  toiled  and  prayed  for  the  regeneration  of  India  have  turned  theirj 
eye  hopefully  to  what  piromised  to  be  a  vestibule  into  the  sanctuary  of  Christian  faitb' 
and  rest-     lira/tmoism,  however,  as  a  ruling  factor  in  the  religious  life  of  the  nation, 
can  exert  but  an  ephemeral  influence;  it  lacks  the  stability  of  au  authoritative  revela- 
tion, the  insiTiration  of  a  living  embodiment! 

From  the  above  sketch  it  will  appear  that  the  old  Indo-Arviin  race,  after  a  busy 
round  of  forty  centuries,  with  their  panoramic  exhibition  of  pantheism,  polytheism,  and 
feticbism,  are  looking  to- day,  as  they  did  then,  toward  the  One  Great  Supreme  Spirit ! 
Tlie  circle  ends  where  it  began,  althotigh  its  diameter  covers  four  thousand  years. 
Through  all  these  changes  of  creed  and  profession,  through  all  thef^e  religious  and  c«t- 
emonial  manipulations,  there  throbs  the  desire  to  know  Gob  I  With  eyes  blindfold, 
yet  with  hands  outstretched  in  anxious  search,  the  nation  gropes  after  God!  O  !  what 
a  horror  of  darkncHs— darkness  that  may  lie  felt^ — yet  from  that  darkness  there  comes 
the  wild  cry  for  help. 

The  ground  is  crumbling  on  every  side.     Broad  gaps  and  deep  fissures  shake  the" 
heavy  edifice  to  its  foundation.     Its  interior  is  honeycombed  wnth  its  ow^n  corruption  ; 
administrative  and  political  reforms  with  pick  and  spade  of  advancing  culture  have  dug 
about  its  basement;  secular  and  religious  education  have  mined  the  foundations,  while 
active  evangelistic  effort  has  torn  away  many  a  bold  rampart  and  demolished  many  an  over- 
hanging balcony.    The  hoary  edifice  of  Hinduism  inuet  fall,  and  the  absorbing,  resound- J 
ing  question  is  not  whek,  but  whither?     Shall  it  splash  into  the  dark,  seething  waters* 
of  religious  nihilism  which  gape   at  its  feet?     The  engines  of  destruction  are  surely 
and  steadily  at  work.     Shaken  from  the  moorings  of  their  ancient  faith,  from  their  tra- 
ditional customs,  shall  the  millions  of  India  be  given  over  to  a  Saharan  skeptici^^m, 
whose  dust  is  blindness,  whose  sunbeams  aie  death  ? 


A  HINDU  BAMBOO  FESTIVAL. 


[IN  a  Bamboo  Festival  in  India  two  bamboos,  tall,  straight  ones,  are  dressed  up 
in  rags  and  tinsel.  A  gray  beard  made  of  hemp  is  fastened  to  one — he  is  the 
bridegroom ;  the  other  one  is  the  bride,  and  they  are  married  with  much 
ceremony;  after  which  drumming  and  fifing  of  a  most  deafening  description 
are  kept  up  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  utter  discomfort  of  all  the  quiet 
people  in  the  neighborhood.  This  festival  is  not  confined  to  little  children,  or  child's 
play,  as  one  would  suppose  from  the  nature  of  the  performance;  but  grown  people  are 
the  principal  actors  in  it,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  their  enthusiasm  on  such  occasions. 
The  bamboos  are  fastened  round  with  ropes  of  all  colors,  aud  the  men  who  cany 
them  make  them  dance  up  and  down  in  time  to  the  music. 
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BY  REV.  ERNEST  G.  WESLEY. 

IHESE  three  principles  applied  earnestly,  practically,  generally  to  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Mission  problem  would  revolutionize  the  existing  condition  of 
things  within  a  very  few  years.  The  three  are  scriptural — "  Go  thou  into 
the  vineyard  ; "  "  Go  into  all  the  world ; "  "  Go  home  to  thy  friends ; "  "  They 
went  everywhere  preaching  the  word  ;"  "Bring  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse  ;" 
"  Fruit  that  may  abound  to  your  account ; "  "  He  that  soweth  sparingly  shall  also  reap 
sparingly;"  "  When  they  had  fasted  and  prayed  they  sent  them  away  ;"  "They  sent 
unto  them  Peter  and  John ;"  "They  sent  chosen  men  of  their  company  ;  "  "  We  have 
sent  chosen  men,**  etc.,  etc.  Scripturalness  implies  and  necessitates  reasonableness  and 
practicability. 

The  well-known  passage  in  Matt.  9.  38  may  be  properly  translated  :  "  Pray  ye 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  thrust  out  laborers,"  etc.  The  original 
certainly  implies  that  more  force  than  simple  persuasion  will  be  needed  to  cause  the 
"going.**  Few  Holy  Spirit  sent  men  and  women  have  chos(?n  the  special  work  of  the 
ministry  willingly  ;  most  of  such  have  been  driven,  thrust  out.  Before  most  laborers 
have  risen  up  pride,  wealth,  ambition,  self,  "  all  the  kin<rdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them.**  When  men  and  women  fii*st  hear  God's  voice  saying,  "  Who  will 
go  for  me  and  whom  shall  I  send  ? "  there  generally  conies  more  or  less  struggle 
before  the  answer  is  firmly,  irrevocably  given,  "  Here  am  I,  send  me  !  *'  The  story 
of  the  unwillingness  of  Moses,  of  Jeremiah,  has  been  repeated  in  human  experiences 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  times.  The  human  has  said,  "Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent  ;'* 
"Lord,  I  am  but  a  child  ; "  yet  the  divine  has  but  one  reply,  "Say  not,  I  am  a  child  ; 
for  I  have  Bent  thee,  I  will  teach  thee,  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver  thee — be  strong  and  of 
good  courage." 

From  every  human  standpoint  it  is  inexplainable  how  all  God's  workers  have  been 
a  success.  Whether  the  gardener  (Moffatt),  the  spinner  (Livingstone),  the  laborer 
(Morrison),  the  weaver  (Paton),  the  cobbler  (Carey),  the  student  (Mackay),  or  the 
country  rector  (Hannington),  the  story  is  ever  the  same.  God  has  never  called  one 
man  or  one  woman  without  that  worker  being  a  success ;  never  has  one  "  gone  forth  " 
at  God*8  bidding  to  fail.  Above  all  miracles  declaring  God's  power  and  presence  must 
be  named  the  continuity  of  success  which  is  ever  seen  in  the  labors  of  all  who  have 
obeyed  the  divine  "  Go  thou,"  that  which  ever  has,  ever  will  prove  true.  The  Lord  of 
the  harvest  seems  to  delight  in  choosing  the  "  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise,'*  in  order  to  show  that  "  it  is  not  by  might,  but  by  God's  Spirit,"  that  his  work  is 
to  be  prospered,  thus  laughing  at  all  scientific  attempts  to  measure  spiritual  force  or  to 
calculate  spiritual  success. 

6od*8  "  go  **  ever  carries  with  it  the  power  to  be  and  to  bear  and  to  do.  In  this 
fact  everyone  hearing  the  divine  call  may  find  every  assurance  of  "  very  present  help 
in  every  time*  of  trouble,"  the  certainty  of  abundant  qualification,  and,  above  all,  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  as  the  sealing  of  their  commission.  Many  who  may  read  these 
lines  are  wanted  to-day ;  the  Lord,  who  calls  you,  knows  better  than  do  you  what  you 
can  do,  where  you  should  go;  the  part  of  the  human  is  to  "go,"  the  part  of  the  divine 
is  to  empower  all  who  will  "  go  ; "  this  God  ever  waits  to  do. 

Perhaps  the  call,  "  Go  thou  into  my  vineyard,"  does  not  come  to  all  as  it  relates  to 
•peoiftl  work  in  the  evangelistic  field,  but  the  second  call  comes  to  every  child  of  God, 
'*  GiTe  aoeording  as  the  Lord  has  prospered  you."    It  takes  many  hands  to  hold  the 
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rope  by  which  but  one  man  descends  into  the  deep,  dark  pit  of  heathenism.  Some 
must  labor  to  supply  the  means  with  which  God's  special  workei-s  are  to  be  qualified, 
equipped,  sent  out,  sustained.  Those  to  whom  the  first  call  does  not  come  may  be  sure 
of  heanng  the  second,  "  Give  good  measure,  pressed  down,  overflowing." 

The  great  trouble  witli  the  large  majority  of  the  givers  is  this:  They  do  not  give 
liberally  enough  to  learn  to  love  giving  according  to  their  means.  A  doubling  of  our 
gifts  means  a  doubling  of  owrjoy  in  giving;  trebling  our  gifts  means  trebling  of  our 
joy.  Our  joy  is  in  the  ratio  of  our  generosity.  If  Christians,  generally,  would  give 
more,  they  would  enjoy  the  pleasure  more  ;  the  result  would  be  a  very  much  deepened 
and  broadened  flood  of  golden  generosity,  gushing,  leaping,  rolling  onward  in  the 
exuberance  of  unstinted  giving.  People  do  not  like  to  give  enough  because  they  are 
not  generous  enough.  Is  it  growing  hard  for  any  reader  to  give  ?  Some  hands  hold 
the  coin  so  tightly  that  it  hurts  in  its  attempts  to  push  its  way  out  into  the  contribu- 
tion basket. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  God  loves  a  cheerful  giver.  Let  us  look  at  two 
men.  One  counts  every  dollar,  squeezes  it  so  hard  that  before  the  coin  leaves  his  hand 
it  is  pressed  into  a  dime,  and,  as  the  dime  falls  his  finger  fairly  scrapes  off  some  of  the 
milled  edge,  loath  to  say  "  good-bye."  The  other  opens  his  hands  so  widely  that  the 
dime,  in  its  wide,  roomy  place,  laughs  itself  into  a  dollar,  and  fairly  sings  for  joy  as  it 
rolls  over  the  plate.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  "the  liberal  soul  is  made  fat"  by  the 
mirth  and  sweet  music  of  the  silver  dollars  and  golden  eagles,  which  shout,  and  ring, 
and  sparkle  for  joy  when  their  possessor  allows  them  to  go  forth  on  their  errands  of 
mercy  ? 

Blessed  be  God,  if  all  cannot  "  go "  all  can  "give."  All  can  give  freely,  gener- 
ously, rejoicingly,  largely,  and  in  their  giving  know  that  the  gold  and  silver  of  this 
earth,  i)oured  out  with  no  stinted  hand  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men,  runs 
out  into  the  mold  in  which  is  now  being  shaped  the  glory  of  the  crown  of  life  which 
shall  never  fade  away. 

The  "sending"  also  comes  in  the  call  of  every  one  of  us.  Send  self  if  we  can 
when  God  calls,  but  if  we  cannot  send  self,  at  all  events  help  send  some  one  else. 
Hundreds  are  waiting  to-day,  willing  to  go.  Some  in  your  own  church  ;  some  in  your 
Sunday  school  ;  some  in  your  own  class  ;  some  among  those  just  converted,  filled  with 
joy,  willing  just  at  this  moment  to  obey  God's  call,  waiting  only  for  a  word  of  encour- 
agement, longing  now  to  consecrate  self  forever  to  the  work  of  their  Lord,  waiting  for 
your  promise  of  help.  Maybe  your  own  son  or  daughter  is  waiting  to  be  "sent." 
What  higher  honor  can  come  to  you  and  yours  than  God's  choice  of  your  child  to  be  a 
herald  of  the  cross? 

Men  and  women  are  interested  in  the  mission  field  when  they  have  given  their 
prayers,  their  wealth,  their  own,  themselves  to  God  for  him  to  use.  Men  and  women 
are  not  interested  when  they  have  not  given  of  their  own  to  their  Lord  and  King. 

Blessed  be  God  that  he  allows  us  "  to  go,  to  give,  to  send."  Let  us  endeavor,  to 
the  highest  possible  degree,  to  live  up  to  the  fullness  of  all  these  privileges. 


Bishop  Wilmer  says  :  "  One  man  only  has  ever  expressed  to  me  the  fear  lest  he 
become  covetous,  and  he  was  the  most  generous  man  I  ever  knew.  He  said  to  me  :  'I 
have  noticed  that  covetousness  is  the  prevaling  disease  of  old  people.  I  fear  for  my- 
self as  I  get  older.  I  know  of  but  one  remedy — giving,  giving,  giving! '  The  meet 
liberal  one  is  the  most  fearful  of  selfishness." 
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HiXDU  derotees  are  professed  ascetics  who  are 
supposed  to  baTe  forsaken  house  aud  homo  and 
fnends  and  children  for  the  pursuit  of  the  highest 
poaaible  condition  of  sanctity.  Thtj  may  be  found 
frequently  plying  their  craft  and  following  tlieir  pro- 
feasion  all  oirer  India.  Usually  they  dwell  alone, 
liTing  more  or  less  apparently  a  hermit's  life.  Then, 
of  coiirae,  they  dwell  alone  sometimes  in  the  Jungle, 
or  on  some  desolate  hillside,  or  deep  in  the  recesses 
of  tlie  mountains,  or  in  some  rock-hewn  cave.  Fre- 
quently in  the  neighborhood  of  famous  temples — as 
at  Madura,  Rameshwaram,  or  Kalighat,  or  Benares — 
they  live  for  months,  sometimes  years,  in  small  mud 
buta,  their  only  conch  a  heap  of  ashes,  their  only 
austenaooe  one  meal  a  day.  The  austerities  and  self- 
mortification  preadied  by  many  of  these  devotees  in- 
▼olve  real  torture  and  an  indifference  of  pain  that  is 
almost  inconceivable.  Probably  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  no  better  than  they  should  be,  notwith- 
standing their  profession ;  but  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  conceive  of  such  exquisite  suffering  as  some  of 
tbem  willingly  and  even  clieerfuUy  endure,  apart 
from  the  very  deepest  conviction  and  the  holiest  pur- 
pose. It  is  short-sighted,  therefore,  and  quite  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  New  Testament  teaching — 
particularly  when  our  Lord's  example  and  that  of  Si. 
Paul  are  borne  in  mind — to  consign  these  men  to 
perdition  en  masse  with  a  contemptuous  wave  of  the 
hand. 

Some  of  the  moat  deeply  interesting  moments  of  a 
missionary's  life  are  those  spent  by  him  in  conversa- 
tion with  really  earnest  members  of  tliis  religrious 
mendicant  class.  Some  of  them  are  highly  cultivated, 
men  who  have  thought  long  and  deeply  on  the  pro- 
foundest  problems  of  human  life;  and  in  a  loose, 
blundering  way,  aided  only  by  the  teachings  of 
natural  religion  backed  by  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers,  they  appear  to  have  come  into  touch  with 
Paramatman.  as  they  say,  the  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse himself.  To  sneer  at  such  men,  or  to  assume 
supercilious  or  superior  airs,  wou'd  be  unpardonable 
profanity.  They  reject  revelation  probably,  such 
part  of  it  as  is  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.  But  the 
resources  of  divine  inspiration  are  not  exhausted  by 
what  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  to  men  by  those 
ancient  servants  of  his  who  wrote  and  spoke  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  policy  of  a  wise  evangelist  will  bo  to  elicit  the 
latest  phase  which  the  thought  of  those  honest  seek- 
ers after  God  has  assumed,  and  then  to  carry  him  if 
possible  into  those  higher  reaches  of  divine  benevo- 
leuce  which  find  their  consummation  in  the  gift  of 
Christ  as  a  sserifloe  for  sin  and  the  Saviour  of  men. 
The  story  of  his  life  on  earth,  his  absolute  self- 
saerifiee,  his  infinite'  pitifulness,  his  miraculous 
powsr,  sad  his  patient  death,  excites  the  admiration 


of  these  men,  and  always  touches  Uieir  hearts.  They 
will  talk  on  the  philosophy  of  religion  interminably, 
and  weave  wonderful  webs  of  analogy  and  probabil- 
ity and  poetry  to  their  own  and  our  infinite  con- 
fusion and  dismay.  But  in  the  presence  of  the  cross 
they  are  silent,  and  even  reverent  and  devout ;  they 
describe  it  as  "wouderf ul  and  beautiful,  so  that,  even 
while  the  missionary  speaks  to  tbem,  a  voice  out  of 
the  infinite  seems  to  whisper,  ''And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 

It  is  so  important  that  the  really  earnest  San- 
nyansi.  Yogi,  or  Fakir  should  find  the  true  light, 
that  no  higher  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  infant 
Church  in  India  than  that  of  reclaiming  these  men. 
Their  wandering  life  and  their  casual  habits  unfit 
them  in  a  great  measure  for  patient,  plodding,  and 
persistent  service  in  the  Church,  after  the  recognized 
Western  models  at  all  events.  But  why  should  they 
not  in  the  near  future,  when  once  they  ore  brought 
under  the  saving  infiuences  of  Christianity,  become  a 
sort  of  fiyiug  squadron  of  traveling  evangelists,  like 
the  Gray  Friars  of  Francis  d'Assisi,  who,  like  these 
men,  observed  the  rules  of  chastity,  poverty,  obedi- 
ence, and  great  austerity,  and  who  became  earnest 
and  powerful  pioneers  in  the  Roman  Cliurch. 

Asceticism  is  one  of  the  recognized  elements  of  a 
deeply  religious  life  in  India.  It  is  respected  in  the 
West,  it  is  essential  in  the  East,  und,  though 
orientals  do  not  look  for  it  nor  think  much  of  it  in 
missionaries  from  the  West,  it  carries  immense  in- 
Huence  when  practiced  by  their  own  people,  and  has 
done  so  at  least  from  the  days  of  Valmiki,  wha 
lived  2,500  years  ago.  One  of  the  problems,  there- 
fore, which  the  wise  administrators  of  the  near 
future  in  India  will  have  to  consider  is  how  to  adapt 
the  outward  organization  of  tiie  Church  without  in- 
terference with  what  is  essential  to  oriental  ideals. 

One  secret  of  the  comparatively  slow  progress  of 
the  Church  in  that  country  lies  in  the  abrupt  intro- 
duction of  one  highly  organized  religious  system  into 
the  midst  of  another  quite  as  elaborate  but  essen- 
tially different,  witli  insufficient  adaptation.  There 
are  certain  features  and  institutions  of  Hinduism 
which  may  be  laid  hold  of  and  utilized  m  the  service 
of  Christ.  These  wandering  ascetics  may  wander  on 
at  their  owu  sweet  will  with  fine  effect  if,  instead  of 
their  baseless  legends  from  the  "Riinuiyana,"  the 
'•  Mahabhiirata,"  and  the  '*  Bhagavad  Gita,*'  they  will 
tell  the  simple  people  who  congregate  at  the  melas 
and  festivals  the  story  of  the  cross.  And  this  is  uo 
vain  dream.  The  thing  is  being  done  already  by  some 
semidetached  members  of  this  great  fraternity.  And 
it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  secrets  of  such  encouraging 
results  OS  are  exhibited  in  the  baptism  of  IG.OOO 
people  by  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  of  India 
in  one  year. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  India  will  dream 
that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  convert  these  men.  They 
acquire  by  deep  and  earnest  contemplation  lofty  con* 
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CoptionBof  Godf  who,  Uiey  hold,  isnn  immortal  Bctn^, 
pure  ftnd  unmixed,  wilhout  quftltties,  form,  or  divi- 
sion— the  Lord  And  the  Miif^ter  or  all  Uiingr^.  tie  ex- 
tends over  ftll,  sees  nil,  knows  all.  and  direols  all; 
be  ia  without  begin niug  sud  without  cod.  Power, 
ftirettgth,  utid  gl^dueea  dwell  with  him*  Tln^,  indeed, 
nooorda  with  the  teachiog  of  their  moat  ancient 
ShaaUri. 

Hence,  rh  ProfeMor  Max  MiiUer  obeorves,  **  There 
M  a  monotheism  that  precedes  the  polJth^iam  of  the 
Yeda,  and,  even  in  the  invocation  of  their  hi  numer- 
able goils,  the  remembrance  of  a  God  one  and  in- 
finite brettkii  throuj^h  the  midst  of  an  idolatrous 
phriseology  like  tlie  Uue  sky  that  is  hidden  bj pass- 
ing clouds.^'  Most  of  these  ascetic  philosopliers  fol- 
low the  VedAuttc  teaching  of  Sankaracharja,  the 
moat  celebmted  teacher  of  this  Hchool  about  the  end 
of  the  fevctUh  century.  It  is  paniheistic,  and  la 
called  Adwaiiam  (Not  TwoX  meaning  those  who  ao- 
kiiowled>fO  but  one  Being,  one  Substance,  one  God« 
The  esweuce  of  the  RoBnti3t*8  creed  is  well  expressed 
bj  Monier  Williams  in  the  following  words: 
^^ Brahma  exists  truly,  the  world  falsely;  the  soul 
is  only  firaltma  and  no  other/' 

It  WMwith  Olio  of  these  tneo,  courteous,  cultured, 


and  refioed — a  man  who  bad 
taken  his  maaterV  decree  at  the 
Cslcutta  University,  and 
also  a  bachelor  of  laws — thati 
the  writer  of  these  words,  id 
company  wiUi  a  Methodist  class  ^ 
leader  from  London,  had  a  de 
\y  interestittg  talk  some  year 
eiitce  on  the  fatherhood  of  God.] 
In  hiB  case  the  bnid  nbslracw 
tionsof  the  Adwaita  philosophy 
had  become*  strangely  loued 
down  by  contact  witlt  ihe  trniha 
taught  bj'  other  creeds,  and  it 
was  mure  than  wonderful— it 
I  was  spiutitaliy  refreshing — ^1 

|.«  hear  him  ^peak  on   this  gn 

I  I  subject  of  common   interv^t  tol 

U8  alL    How  sweetly  aitd  revcr«| 
ently  he  referred  to  the  every- 
where  present   One  who  «ieea1 
alt,   is   in   all,   knows  all,  and 
love*  all!     With  a  faith  daring  . 
as  Robert  BrowniDg>,  he  spokQi 
with    buoyant    hopefulness   of' 
the  ultimate  issue  of  nil  thtuga, 
until  there  seemed  to  be  singing 
in   his   heart    the   same  Siweet 
rhythm  of  simple  (aiih  as  tliat 
contained  in  the  poet's  words: 

**  The  lark's  on  the  wing, 
And  the  hill8ide«  dew-pcarlrd. 

And  God's  in  his  lieaveti, 
All's  right  with  tl»e  world,** 

lie  had  struggled,  1  believe,  cloar  out  of  the  wel- 
tering muss  of  uncleannoss  and  craft  and  9iuper»titioa 
of  which  popular  Hinduism  consists  —  Monsieur 
Dubois  considered  thi^  impossible  in  his  day — and 
was  seeking  daily  communiou  with  tlie  Divine. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  good  hupe  of  his  conversion, 
Dtid  it  is  one  of  the  sad  features  of  our  Indian  work 
ttiat  the  changes  rendered  necessary  by  our  system 
compel  us  to  leave  these  men.  My  companion,  how- 
ever, when  our  conversation  on  that  memorable  j 
night  had  come  to  an  end,  made  a  strnnge  observa-* 
tion  in  reference  to  it,  "It  is  wonderful,"  said  he; 
*'  wonderful  I  I  have  been  n  class  member  now  for 
over  twenty  years,  but  never  in  all  my  experiencai 
did  I  feel  to  be  carried  so  solemnly  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  Divine  as  hy  the  beautiful  talk  to 
which  we  liave  just  listened  from  that  remarkable 
man.     We  must  seo  him  again.'* 

On  another  occasion^  ho«>ever,  my  friend  was  not 
so  clear.  He  had  relapsed  into  the  high  and  dry 
disciple  of  Ad  waits,  or  notidunliam.  Tncre  was  no 
materia]  world  at  all,  ns  distinct  from  the  universal 
soul.  The  material  universe  was  only  one  form  of 
the  one  eternal  Essence.  *'Why  do  you  not  teach 
these  poor  people,  Ram  Chunder,  all  you  know  about 
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Ood?*^  ••0!"8am  ue,  ii  la  bH  Majs."  "Haw 
to  ?  '*  **  Well,  GcmI  U  Oiie^  nature  U  one,  and  nature 
IS  a  pnn  of  God ;  but  man  ia  [mrt  of  nutura,  tdere- 
forc  God  and  nature  and  man  are  one;  everytUing  ia 
one,"  ''Bat  are  good  nnd  evil  onet  *'  And  liere  the 
mail 'a  irrepressUite  faith  triumplied  once  more  as  he 
replied,  **  In  some  way  we  may  come  to  nuderatand 
HkMi  enl  19  a  part  of  good.''  *'  Yes,  *  ell  thiugs  w*ork 
togeiiier  for^rood  to  thein  tliiit  tove  liod^^ "  waa  all 
that  we  ooiild  replj;  *'biit  let  mo  read  you  a  few 
worUa  before  I  go,"  And  openmg  my  Bengali 
Testament,  I  read  the  closing  veraca  of  the  eleventh 


verjT  mask  was  used  in  me  iwful  and  obocene  devil 
worship  of  Ce^rlon^  bj  one  of  tJic  oldeat  kapwoaw^  or 
devil  priests^  in  ihe  laland. 

I  waa  one  day  holding  an  open>air  service  in  a 
village  In  Ceylon^  when  among  ihe  listeners  1  ^w  a 
verj  aged  man,  who  atood  bj,  leaning  on  his  ataff. 
There  was  a  lialf  smile  on  his  countenance^  as  he 
atood  listening.  It  waa  the  old  devil  priest  from 
whom  I  afVerward  obtained  the  roaak. 

After  listening  witli  apparent  attention  Tor  a  time, 
he  turned  and  waa  hobbling  slowly  away,  when  I  ad- 
dreased  him  and  beg^d  him  to  remain.     He  Ueai> 
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pter  of  Mnttbew.      **  Very  sweet."  said  he :  ''  ]vi 
i  rend  them,  please." —  Work  and  Wmken. 
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Teat  J  not  ue  Too  |»Iuiu!y  recognized  that  every  un- 
converted mfln,  ivhui* ',►  r  tiia  nation  or  religion,  ia 
under  Satan's  power ;  but  the  fact  becomes  an  un- 
questionable one  in  the  case  of  the  many  nations 
pbere  actual  devU  worship  ia  the  prevailing  form  of 
liigion,  and  where  men  avowedly  look  to  devils  for 
protection,  guidance,  and  help.  In  South  India  and 
Ceylon  actual  devil  worship  widely  prevails,  and 
mlssionariet  in  those  countries  are  literally  fiiltilling 
the  command  of  the  risen  Lord  given  to  Saul  of 
Tarsus^  and  engaged  in  turning  men  *'from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God." 

The  followiug  caS43  is  a  rather  remarkable  one,  as 
illustrating  how  suddenly,  and  under  what  peculiar 
Circumataocea,  this  great  change  sometimes  comes. 
Thiajnaper  ahows  a  picture  of  a  hideous  mask.     That 


tjiied,  nnd  then  came  and  seated  himself  at  mj  feel, 
on  H  log  of  wood. 

1  felt  the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  spoke 
to  him  earnestly,  pressing  on  him  the  acceptance  of 
life  and  s&lvatton  in  Christ.  The  Christians  had 
frequently  spoken  to  him  before,  but  he  liad  heard 
only  to  reject  Still,  such  occasions  liad  given  him 
9om6  knowledge  of  tho  great  facts  of  ChriBtlanity. 

After  a  time  be  replied  to  my  remarks.  He  said, 
^*  I  am  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  I  have  for 
many  years  nought  to  acquire  merit  in  order  to  obtain 
future  happiness.  Kow  you  teiJ  me  to  abandon  all 
thijB|  and  accept  yotir  religion.  What  time  have  I,  at 
my  age,  to  practice  a  new  religion,  and  do  what  it 
requires  in  order  to  obtain  aalvation  ?  " 

My  re[^1y  pointed  nr^t  to  what  he  waa  to  do,  but  to 
what  Christ  had  done.  I  told  him  of  complete  salva- 
tion to  all  who,  with  hearty  repentance  and  true  fai tli, 
turn  to  him. 

He  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  said,  "  Do  yott 
mean  to  tell  me  that  I  have  only  to  believe  ?  That 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Chriat  will  obtain  salvation 
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form©?''  "Yes/*  1  inswered,  '*  we  have  but  to 
look  to  htm  vrith  Inie  fdlh,  in  order  to  obtain  full 
pardoQ  and  complete  salvation."  It  seemed  as 
thotifth  the  Holy  Spirit  brought  those  wordt  direct 
to  the  old  man's  heart.  He  clasped  me  round  the 
k1lee!^  and  with  much  feeling  said.  -'  \  tl^  beUere,  I 
da  believ*?." 

There  seemed  no  reaaoti  to  doubt  the  einceritj  of 
the  old  ii3Aii*s  proleaaiOQ,  and  after  some  fnnhercon- 
veraation  he  knelt  with  tio,  aa  we  heartily  thanked 
God  that  he  who  for  bo  manj  jeara  had  be4?n  the 
aervaot  ol  Satan  had  now  becnme  a  little  child  In 
Christ— (^teana^. 


The  Faith  and  Works  of  the  Vaishnavaa* 

BY    UEV.    J,    IL    UKOAIUIKAD. 

Tt]&  first  ghkDce  at  the  possible  way  a  to  heaven  in 
llinduifim  is  very  coafiiairig.  but  us  the  "goda  many 
and  lords  many  "  may  nil  be  traced  up  to  the  three 
main  ideas  enshrined  in  the  tiimnrti  of  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  und  Sivu^  so  their  tangled  paths  to  heaven 
may  be  resolved  into  three  main  roads. 

The  first  road  is  the  vHty  of  ktwtLted*/e, 

This  is  u  strait  gate ;  for  according?  to  one 
Veda,  "The  way  to  the  knowledge  of  Uod  is  as 
difficult  as  the  passage  over  the  sliarp  edge  of  a 
ra/^or.*^ 

Thi«  is  the  way  for  the  wise,  for  him  who  can  lii 
still  and  think  on  God  till  the  bonds  of  love  and 
diuy,  the  claims  of  wife,  child,  home,  and  country 
fall  off  nice  fetters  from  tlie  soul;  and  ttill  lo  sit  and 
think  till  the  heart  be  dend  to  nil  desire,  to  passion, 
lo  self,  to  nil  the  things  of  time  and  sense. 

"  Wlien  btHlDvdlsjnilses  «re  *lii*4ilTe*l. 
The  |torf(vi  snint  M'ouj***  romi«)otelv  bt<'n«1e<t 
Wttn  the  one  aouU  &a  w&wt  hlen^a^  wtiri  miter, 
AAiUr  unites  with  nlr.  m  lln?  with  flri"." 

Another  main  road  is  the  way  of  war's. 

This  is  the  way  for  the  guilty,  for  the  soul  con- 
vinced of  sin  and  in  earnest  (or  salvation,  for  ilie 
awakened  conscience,  that  would  avert  the  wrath  of 
God  by  sacrifice,  and  store  up  merit  by  painful 
pilgrimages,  cruel  penance?,  and  aelMnfiicted  tor- 
tures. 

The  god  of  this  cult  U  the  gloomy  Siva.  Ihe  stern, 
vengeful  destroyer,  clad  in  a  tiger's  skin,  adorned 
with  a  necklace  of  skulls,  assuming  the  form  of  an 
ascetic  Bitting  in  iIlc  ashes  of  the  cremation  tjh€tt 
with  matted  hair  and  bloodshot  eyes,  performing 
impossible  austerities.  Hi»  wife,  ParviLi,  under  the 
form  of  Kali,  is  the  black  goddess  of  Bengal,  who 
delights  in  blood  and  the  aacrifloe  of  young 
children. 

The  third  way  is  the  way  efdcvotUm, 

This  is  the  broad  way  to  heayen  for  the  common 
herd^  who  have  not  the  wisdom  to  think  their  souls 
free  unto  God,  nor  the  earnestness  to  slay  sin  and 


self  by  works  of  merit  earned   by  bodily  pain 
BufrerlDg. 

The  lord  of  these  pilgrims,  and  of  thi^  road,  is 
Vishnu,  **  preserver  of  the  uuiveree,'*  **  the  pro- 
tector of  whe  world,"  **  the  supreme  man/*  "*  made  of 
money.'* 

The  meiliod  l>y  wliich  Yishnii  l)ecame  as  honey  to^ 
the  depraved  tnste  of  the  Hindu  palate  was  by  bis 
being  born  as  Krishna — the  most  genial  and  human 
of  all  the  gods.  The  god  who  is  afar  off,  silting 
aloof,  "  void  of  qualities,''  becomes  translated,  by  in* 
carnation,  into  the  common  speech  of  the  people, 
full  of  love  for  human  boings*,  full  of  pity  for  human 
woes,  boru  in  a  village  home,  playmnle  with  village 
children,  wanton  lover  of  countleEs  milkmaidp,  fear- 
les!>  champion  of  bewitched  peasants* 

But  to  bring  tlie  thouglit  of  God  within  the  rang 
of  man's  mind,  and   to  enilcar  the  nature  of  God 
the  aflecttona  of  his    heart   without  degrading  ili«i 
ideas  of  his  divine  majesty  and  holiness,  is  o  work! 
beyond  unaide^l  human  skill.     So  Krishna  was  mad«| 
not  only   in   the   likeness  of   man,  but   wan  deitied| 
human  lust — ^the  roost  protligtiie   and  sh«ttnelesa  i 
all  the  creations  of  man's  unbridled  fancy.     He  is  a 
god  within  the  sphere  of  human  love  and  interest, 
hut  he  is  the  mirror  of  the  human  heart  In  its  tntens- 
est  depravity  and  vileneas. 

To  iliia  gny  deity  bloodstaioed  offerings  tre  . 
crime.  To  thi?^  self-indulgent  god  the  iron  spikes  of** 
torture,  the  cruel  deeds  of  penance^ the  waaticg  faiHi, 
the  perilous  pilgrimage  of  sin-stricken  devotee?,  are 
worihlcaa  Haerifieeji  tluit  cuu  never  win  his  divine 
fiivor.  He  would  lay  no  heavier  burden  on  the  50ul 
than  simple  faith  nnd  hearty  devoiioiu  He  loves  the 
worship  of  the  danee,  the  praise  of  humtiu  song, 
the  homage  of  sounding  drum  and  clashing  cym- 
bals. 

The  revolt  of  tlie  Hindu  mind  f^m  the  cold  ueg%-' 
tions  of  Buddhism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  piiile$« 
Sivite  doctrine  of  works  throuf?li  phy.sical  su0eriug 
on  the  other,  was  greatly  assisted  by  a  famous  dev- 
otee of  Krishna  named  Chaitauya,  who  wns  born  ii»i 
U85.   two   years  after   Luther.     Chaitanyu    was 
native  of   ii  Bengal    villa4^e   not   far   f^om  Calcutta. ' 
After  having  Illled  his  mind  with  the  Sri  Bagavat,  the 
book  of  Krishna,  he  went  forth  to  his  life  work  to 
preach  the  "  nchea  of  Krishou'sj  love,"     He  had  fits 
of  devotion,  in  which  ho  fell  on  the  ground,  rolled  iu 
the  dust^  wept,  lauffhe<l,  ant  I  danced  in  turns. 

He  soon  gathered  bandit  of  disciples  of  both  aexe 
who  spent  whole  nights  together,  singing  the  prais 
of  KriHhna  and  his  niistres.ses,  at  which  the  gi^ 
himself  is  said  to  have  appeared,  and  by  a  miracle 
divested  all  tite  dancing  devotees  of  their  garments^ 

Ghaitanya  went  to  visit  the  shrine  of  the  Lord  of 
tlie  world  in  Oriasa,  lb©  modem  Jaganath,  one  o\' 
the  forms  of  Krishna.  On  his  journeya  thousands 
of  liengalia  and  Oriyaa  were  iniUated  as  di»ciple«. 
*VShout.  *Hiiri  bill!"*  said  Ghaitanya,  and  forthwith 
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the  crowds  shouted, "  Han  ball  *'  The  people  gladlj 
reoeiTed  the  Hari-Nama,  and  became  his  oonverts. 
He  taught  no  doctr'mes,  he  required  no  ceremonies, 
he  enjoined  no  duties.  "  Love  Krishna,"  was  his  gos- 
pel, **  love  him  alone,  regardless  of  creed  and  caste, 
regardless  of  both  knowledge  and  works."  In  the 
very  sound  of  the  name  of  Hari  Krishna  is  salvation. 

The  modem  Yaishnavasor  Bengal  are  the  disciples 
of  Chaitanya,  nursed  on  his  mania,  fed  on  the  doc- 
trine of  lore,  which  takes  the  ardor  of  sexual  passion 
as  its  highest  symbol 

Hence  the  worship  of  Vishnu,  modified  to  human 
need  in  the  incarnation  of  Krishna,  quickened  in  the 
example  and  devotion  of  Chaitanya,  has  become  the 
fountain  head  of  a  religion  whose  streams  are  lewd- 
ttess  and  sensuality. 

One  of  the  many  carnivals  of  this  popular  religious 
sect  of  Vaishnavas  is  held  every  year  among  the  man- 
go grores  of  Ghosepara,  a  village  some  thirty  miles 
from  Calcutta. 

Special  trains  are  run  from  distant  parts,  many 
walk  on  foot,  or  Jolt  along  in  bullock  carts  across 
the  plains,  making  a  concourse  of  twenty  thousand 
people,  most  of  whom  spend  three  days  and  nights 
under  the  trees. 

To  the  usual  follies  and  frivolities  of  a  great  fair 
are  added  the  mystic  rites  of  the  erotic  worship.  A 
magnet  of  such  quality  could  not  fail  to  draw  a  mass 
of  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  mankind.  The  dregs 
of  the  Calcutta  slums,  the  outcasts  and  abandoned 
from  the  higher  castes  of  Hinduism,  the  frail  and 
fallen  widows  from  the  village  homes,  the  sorcerers 
with  their  charms  and  witchcraft,  the  gamblers  with 
their  tables  and  cards,  the  harlots  with  their  musi. 
cians,  the  priests  with  their  fetiches,  were  all  ele- 
ments in  a  crowd  that  drove  the  mind  into  recollec- 
tion of  the  abominations  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  tiie 
description  tliat  Gibbon  gives  of  the  groves  of 
Daphne. 

Besides  the  moving  throng  of  onlookers  who  had 
come  on  business  or  on  pleasure  were  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  disciples  in  bands,  sitting  in  rude 
booths,  constructed  of  the  branches  of  trees  or  strips 
of  mat9.  These  bands  generally  contained  eight  or 
ten  women  with  one  man,  whom  thoy  regard  as  their 
spiritual  lord.  Literally,  hundreds  of  these  bands 
were  to  be  seen  resting,  cooking,  singing,  under  tlie 
deep  shade  of  the  giant  trees. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  festival  is  the  immense 
number  of  the  women  present,  some  of  them  young 
girls  from  viUage  families,  but  most  of  them  the  flot- 
sam and  Jetsam  cast  up  by  that  wide  sea  of  misery 
which  engulfs  womanhood  wherever  idolatry  is  dom- 
inant. 

From  the  preaching  stand  some  thirty  gaming 
iables  can  be  counted  under  tlie  very  nose  of  the 
natire  police,  who  liave  been  bribed.  Close  by  a 
youthfbl  impostor  has  made  a  god  out  of  an  ofiQce 
ruler,  wrapptd  it  around  with  bright  rags,  and 
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decked  it  out  with  ^Howers.  He  kiughs  as  he  con* 
fosses  his  trick,  but  goes  off  the  richer  by  some  six- 
teen rupees,  wliich  the  faithful  have  thrown  to  the 
idol  in  pice  coins. 

Here  an  astrologer  is  turning  over  the  yellow 
leaves  of  bark  on  which  his  mystic  characters  are 
written,  and  telling  an  old  woman  of  the  fate  of  her 
absent  son. 

One  of  the  most  painful  sights  is  the  little  knot  of 
sick  folk  lying  on  the  ground,  or  crouching  round  a  holy 
friar  who  has  the  reputation  of  working  miracles. 

Another  saint  is  supposed  to  have  special  power 
over  dumb  spirits.  He  is  trying  his  art  on  a  timid 
little  maiden  of  some  seven  years,  who  trembles  with 
fear  under  his  exorcisms. 

Here  one  of  the  bands  is  celebrating  the  ek  mon,  a 
kind  of  sacramental  rite  in  which  the  man  is  sitting 
in  a  posture  of  abstraction,  while  his  female  disciples 
prostrate  themselves  in  worship  before  him.  Then 
they  put  rice  and  sweetmeats  into  his  mouth,  and  he 
in  turn  puts  a  few  grains  of  boiled  rice  into  each  of 
tlieir  mouths,  and  they  thus  show  that  they  are  of 
one  mind  in  love  to  their  god,  and  in  their  love  to 
each  other. 

Every  now  and  then  some  debased  old  hag  rushes 
through  the  glades  shouting  in  a  frenzy,  *'Hari  bal 
to  the  love  of  Mother  Shuchi !  Hari  bal  to  Doyal 
Chandl  Hari  bal  to  the  Baboo!  Hari  ball*' 
These  wild  invocations  are  addressed  to  the  local 
deities,  who  are  considered  as  a  part  of  Chaitayna, 
who  is  a  part  of  Krishna  himself. 

Mother  Shuchi  is  the  presiding  goddess  of  the 
neighboring  tank,  and  rejoices  in  the  name  of  the  "  Sea 
of  Snow,"  where  women  guilty  of  unwomanly  sins 
are  bathing  in  its  muddy  water  in  the  hope  of  for- 
giveness. Close  by  is  a  representative  of  Shuchi  Ma 
receiving  the  tithes  of  the  year's  earnings  of  shame, 
which  the  poor  fallen  ones  are  bringing  her,  with 
every  mark  of  reverence  and  devotion,  after  their 
ablutions. 

The  sacred  pomegranate  tree  which  grows  on  the 
bank  of  the  filthy  pool  is  also  held  in  high  venera- 
tion for  its  liealing  properties.  To  eat  even  the  dirt 
near  its  root  is  said  to  cure  many  complaints.  So 
many  bits  of  earth  are  eaten  that  a  g^at  hole  is  now 
formed  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  leaves  of  the 
tree  wrapped  up  in  little  tubes  of  iron  or  silver,  and 
worn  on  the  arms  as  armlets,  are  also  considered  sure 
safeguards  against  sickness. 

Tliese  precious  properties  have  their  money  value 
to  the  families  who  own  the  temple  and  the  tank. 
In  the  temple  area  sat  three  or  four  fat  Bengali 
priests  on  a  raised  dais,  reclining  on  big  pillows, 
wliile  thoy  lazily  puffed  away  at  their  silver- tipped 
hookahs,  receiving  the  tribute  of  the  deluded  souls 
who  passed  through  in  crowds  eager  to  offer  their 
silver  and  copper  to  the  first  object  that  demands 
their  devotion. 

As  darkness  closed  in  over  the  scene  tliousands  of 
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Ghrifitian  tzTiCtt  had  beea  dtttributed;  many  porlioDS 
of  Scripture  bad  been  sold ;  the  band  of  preachers 
and  singei^  had  worn  themselves  out  in  procJatming 
JesuB  Christ  as  the  only  trne  Savicmr  or  men. 

The  mdecenciea  of  daylight  wero  bad  enough,  but 
the  orgies  of  the  night  were  iodescrib»bIe.  In  this 
religion  love,  mod estj,  and  puntj  have  no  pUiot; 
its  worshipers  litiTe  become  vain  in  their  iroagina^ 
tiona,  and  their  foolish  heart  darkened,  wherefore 
G«d  alio  gave  them  up  to  uocleanness  through  tbe 
lusts  of  their  own  heart?  to  dishonor  tlteir  own  bodies 
between  themseires. —  Work  and  Workers, 
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Tbe  Hmduiam  of  OeyloiL 

BY    EE7.   VL   U.   SBTBUKAVALEIL 

Th&  TakkCis  (not  demons,  but  demon  worsbiprrf) 
and  the  Nagas  (not  serpents,  but  serpent  worshipers)  J 
were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Cejlon.  Thej  aj» ' 
akin  to  oeriaiu  wild  hill  tribes  of  the  Dekkan,  and 
thtir  deeoendaots  are  the  Yeddahs  (hunters)  of  the 
Eaalera  and  Central  Provinces.  The  Sinhaleesi,  a 
race  of  northern  India,  speaking  a  Inugimge  derived 
from  Sanskrit^  first  invaded  Cejion  about  B>  C,  600. 
Their  present  religion  is  a  mixture  of  Buddhism  and 
demon  oIb  try. 

The  first  Tamil  invaHon  took  place  about  B.  CL  200, 
and  in  B.  C.  89  a  Tamil  Raja  ascended  tiie'tiirone  of 
Anuradhapura.    Tlie  Tamils  caroe  from  the  Dekkan,  ^ 
where  their  language  is  the  chief  of  the  Dravidian 
group.     According  to  tbe  Madura  Sthala  Purana,  a 
colony  of  Aryan  Rajputs  emigraied   southward   in 
very  early  days  and  intermarried  with  certain  Dra* 
vidian  aboriginnl  tribes.      Of  their  descendauta  the  ' 
pMndia  descended  upon  Jaifna,  tlie  Chola  upon  Trin- 
comaieo  and  part  of  Batticaloa,  and  tbe  Sora  upon  tbe 
remainder  of  Baiticaloa.    Their  knguage,  according*  ] 
10  Archdeacon  Farrar,  belongs  to  the  agglutinative 
branch  of  the  Turanian  fltmily. 

They  seem  to  have  wocshiped  the  creative  prin- 
ciple represented  by  .'i  piece  of  black  stone  which  they 
called  *Hhe  licga.^'  Next  in  importance  to  this  Ciime 
the  Mother;  the  Good  Mother  being  Kannsgai  Am- 
mQ\,  worshiped  now  at  Kandavanvcli,  and  the  Mother 
of  Evil,  the  cruel  Kali,  or  Mariammal,  worshiped  at 
Kottukulam,  At  the  present  time,  in  addition  to 
these,  the  serpent  worship  of  the  ancient  Nagas  i»' 
preserved  in  ihe  Naga  Th  am  hi  ran  KovII  at  Mandnr ; 
the  vulture  has  a  temple  at  Palugamam;  Supprama- 
niya  ia  worshiped  as  Tirukovil  and  Kadirgnmam; 
PUlayer,  the  elephant*! leaded  son  of  Siva,  baa  fifteen 
temples  in  the  Batiicaloa  district^  whilst  demonolatry 
is  practiced  everywhere. 

The  following  primitive  ceremonies  are  still  ob- 
served around  Batticaloa: 

PuRiFicAxroy  iiv  Fmis. 
This  is  syniboUs^d  by  the  oeremony  of  walking 
through  the  fire«  It  takes  place  on  a  Friday  in 
August  duriiig  the  harvest  thanksgiving  festivities. 
Persons  representing  Turopathai  and  the  Five  Pan- 
davas,  her  husbands^  are  ^elected.  Ttiese  fast  for 
forty  days  fVom  6esh  and  fish.  On  the  day  appointed 
the  fire  is  lighted  and  kept  red-hot,  pandara  powder  i» 
sprinkled  over  it»  and  sacred  leaves  are  thrown  over 
the  intended  path  to  test  its  efficacy.  Having  bathed 
in  trie  sea  and  smeared  their  bodies  with  eooUng 
sandalwood  paste,  they  walk  over  the  bet  embers  to 
the  ancient  temple  of  the  Pandavas. 

SACEinCE  OP  THB  BUFFALO, 

This  stands  in  the  place  of  t^ie  horse  sacrifice  of 
northern  India.    In  ancient  times  the  bufiu lo  was  used 
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BOI  ooly  for  agricultural,  but  alio  for 
riding  purpoaes.  The  flntbom  and  best- 
bdored  was,  in  those  days,  chosen  and 
offwed  to  yjrsT%the  diTine  ezecntioner. 
The  fbrmer  capital  oT  the  Vanniah  chiers, 
the  now  deserted  Nadene,  is  the  place 
of  the  eersDonj,  and  Natchi-ma-kallii 
(the  great  rock  of  the  goddess)  is  tlie 
altar.  There  is  a  ten  days'  festival,  to 
which  all  daises  send  their  represents- 
tivea.  A  wild  halEslo  is  brought  and 
secured,  and  a  maiden,  representing  the 
Ysnnichi  Princess,  amid  music  and  tlie 
shouts  of  tlie  people,  cuts  off  its  right 
car  and  hands  it  over  to  the  officiating 
priest,  who  offers  it,  dripping  with  blood, 
to  Vyrava  (the  eldest  son  of  Siva),  and 
then  makes  a  pesce  offering  to  Pillayer, 
the  divine  witness.  The  kst  to  perform 
this  ceremony  was  the  mother  of  the 
Rev.  C.  &  Ossipsder.  Since  then,  owiDg 
to  the  want  of  a  maiden  of  the  Vanniya 
family,  it  lias  been  discontinued. 

Horn  Pulling. 
This  is  a  ceremony  to  avert  the  peri- 
odical return  of  epidemics.  All  the 
peo|de  are  divided  into  two  sections,  one  belonging  to 
Siva,  and  the  other  to  his  consort,  Mariammal.  They 
try  to  pull  asunder  the  horns  of  a  deer,  or  two  wooden 
forks  which  are  usually  substituted.  When  the  fork 
representing  Siva's  side  breaks,  it  is  supposed  to  augur 
well,  as  ICariammal  is  pleased  and  pacified,  aud  with- 
draws the  aflQiction  from  the  land.  During  tlie  recent 
epidemic  of  cholera  in  Batticaloa  this  ceremony  was 
performed  in  many  villuges. 

The  Worship  of  Kanuman  (The  Monkey). 
Tliis  was  probably  the  first  form  of  animal  worship. 
A  legend  ssys  tliat  the  monkey  general  who  burned 
Lankapura  quenched  the  fire  in  his  tail  at  Hanuman 
Thirtham,  a  freshwater  lake,  three  miles  from  Batti- 
caloa. On  the  new  moon  day  of  July  thousands  of 
persons  wend  their  way  to  the  spot,  and,  after  a  cere- 
monj  by  the  priest,  rush  into  the  water  to  wash  their 
sins  away. 

The  God  of  the  Grove. 

The  temple  at  Kokatichola  commemorates  the  self- 
lacrifidng  seal  of  the  primitive  Veddah,  who,  when 
cutting  down  a  hohati  tree,  found  it  shedding  tears  of 
Uood.  The  presiding  deity  of  the  grove  immediately 
revealed  himself  to  the  Veddah,  who  plucked  out  one 
of  his  own  eyes  to  replace  the  god^s,  which  he  had 
unwittingly  wounded.  The  place  at  once  became 
holy  ground,  a  temple  was  built,  and  an  impressive 
ceremony  annually  takes  place  there. 

Kaknagai  (The  Goddess  of  Agriculture) 
wss  oHginaUy  a  shepherdess,  noted  for  her  forbear- 
)  and  fldeUtjy*    Under  the  name  of  the  Minakshi 


(the  fish-eyed  one)  sho  is  the  presiding  deity  of 
Madura.  Sho  was  worshiped  by  a  Tamil  clan  of 
noble  origin,  who  dwelt  in  Uva  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Sinhalese  period.  A  Moorman  having  out- 
raged the  shrine  of  tlieir  goddess,  they  removed  first 
to  Batticaloa  and  afterward  to  the  delta  of  Uie 
Pattipala-aaru  (cattle-kraal-river).  From  that  place 
they  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Madura,  who  brouglit 
duly  consecrated  images  of  Kannngai,  and  her 
worship  was  set  up  at  Karavagu,  and  other  places. 

In  conclusion,  Tirukovil  and  Kadirgamam  are  the 
two  most  sacred  places  in  Ceylon.  Havana's  car 
after  leaving  Tinikonasarkovil  (Trincomalee)  passed 
through  the  whole  of  the  tank  region  aud  stopped  at 
Tirukovil,  sacred  to  Suppramaniyn.  Tlie  highest 
reward  hereafter  awaits  the  pilgrim  who  brings  the 
frozen  waters  of  Kedarnath  through  Benares  and 
Kamisweram  to  Kadirgamam.  When  Sethupati 
guarded  Rscma's  bridge,  from  Kedarnath  to  Kadir- 
gamam was  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Hindu ;  self-abne- 
gation was  the  passport  to  Kailas;  and  Suyugiya 
(absorption  into  the  deity)  the  end  of  existence. — 
Missionary  Notices. 


In  one  of  the  feasts  of  the  Hindus  the  crows  have 
a  share.  The  thouprht  tliat  the  spirit  of  some  dead 
ancestor,  in  sonio  one  or  other  of  his  transmigrations, 
might  have  become  embodied  in  some  crow,  makes 
the  Hindu  feel  tliat  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  wor- 
ship at  least  one  day  in  the  year  all  crows  in  general. 
The  worship  consists  chiefly  in  the  setting  of  a  dish 
of  food  outside  the  house,  where  the  crows  will  at 
once  come  to  it,  and  in  repeating  some  petitions  to 
their  ancestors. 
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The  Uohammedanism  of  Northern  India, 

BY   REY,    R.    MC  CHEYXK    PATfcIiSOS%   OF   GLJEttAT. 

TiiK  contest  l>etwceD  Islam  and  Hinduism  presents 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  at  the  same  time  moml 
iQStructive  st)ectade8  of  modem  historr,  Oa  the  one 
band  we  hnve  n  religion  (Mo}mmmedan)  wtiicti  in- 
spired a  flerj  Eoai  that  nothing  could  for  centuries 
withstand;  it  overturned  the  most  Ancient  empires, 
and  wua  based  on  principles  which  the  most  cirilized 
as  well  M  tlio  most  barbarous  nations  of  its  u(^e  were 
enabled  to  accept.  On  tbe  other  bsodt  ther«  Is  a 
faith  (that  of  the  Hindu-s),  stationary  and  lUed, 
frozen  to  its  \^^i^  unable  to  advance  beyond  the 
limits  imposed  upon  it  bj  caste  and  custom,  and  in* 
capable  ofbeia^  aroused  out  of  its  blind,  unprogress- 
ive  conservatism. 

Kverything  seems  to  fnvor  the  religion  of  Islam, 
and  yet  history  tells  us  that  for  six  centuries  it  was 
repulsed  again  and  again  by  its  stolid  opponent,  like 
waves  on  a  rock^bound  cousL  At  length,  in  the  lat* 
ter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  one  man  learned 
the  lesson  which  history  liad  for  ages  sought  to 
teach.  Akbar  tlie  Great  laid  aaide  the  pure  faith  of 
Islam,  and  by  this  means  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  India,  But  tliis  victorj'  wns  dearly  bought. 
A  Mohammedan  is  king,  but  it  is  at  tl)o  sucriflce  of 
his  religion.  Akbar^s  successora  dose  their  eyes  to 
the  teachings  of  their  times,  and  once  again  seek  to 
clotVie  their  dynasty  with  ttie  robe  of  their  ancient 
faith,  bnt  iu  so  doing  they  sound  tlie  knell  ofMoliam- 
inedan  rule  in  India.  The  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  sees  the  Mogul  empire  rent  in  pieces  by 
religious  revolts,  which  iia  own  intoterance  tiad 
aroused.  Such  wfis  the  political  elTecC  of  the  great 
conflict  between  these  powers. 

What  of  the  religioua  effeci?  In  other  words, 
have  the  two  faiths  retained  their  special  character- 
istics, or  have  tliey  mingled  with  the  other?  Has 
Islam  suffered  by  its  contact  with  Hinduiitm,  or  has 
it  remained  undefiled?  This  question  ciin  ibe  answered 
only  by  mixing  with  the  people  and  by  learning,  not 
their  so-called  creed  (wliich  they  assume  at  odd 
times  for  the  sake  of  argument),  but  tbeir  everyday 
beliefs— the  faith  of  their  lives. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  tiie  practical  religion 
of  Indian  Mussulmans  is  their  worship  of  saints  and 
holy  men.  Go  where  you  will,  there  is  always  some 
*'  fakir's "  tomb  to  which  the  common  people  at  all 
times  resort.  The  pssser-by  takes  his  shoes  from  off 
his  feet  on  approachiug  the  pacred  spot,  and  bows 
hts  head  as  he  offers  up  a  prayer  to  t)io  holy  man 
Uiat  he  may  intercede  with  the  Judge  of  at)  the 
earth  on  his  behalf  The  devout  who  live  in  its 
neighborhood  are  not  content  with  simple  offerings, 
such  as  flowers,  rice,  and  gaudy  rugs;  they  even 
make  clay  images — gene  rally  of  horses — with  which 
they  cover  the  grave.  These  tombs  are  carefully 
built  and  protected  by  «  wall  or  hedg«,  that  nothing 


mAj  profone  the  sacred  spot.  The  reputed  devout- 
ness  and  zeal  of  any  community  may  always  be_ 
guaged  by  the  number  and  msgnlficenoe  of  thi 
saints^  tombs.  These  li&ve  always  a  headstone  wil3 
a  number  of  square  botes  in  which  every  Thursday 
evening  lamps  are  placed  and  lighted  at  dusk.  Thas 
they  hope  to  Illuminate  for  a  time  the  darkness  in 
which  the  holy  man  rests  below,  and  so  they  will 
secure  his  eternal  gratitude.  Let  a  man  but  build  ■ 
tomb  over  some  saint's  grave,  and  that  pious  act 
secures  paradise  for  him.  But  holy  men  are  thought 
by  many  to  grow  in  their  graves;  80  these  require  to 
be  lengtliened  periodically.  I  measured  one  tn  tlie 
Sialkot  District  which  had  reached  nine  yards  in 
length.  But  then  this  saint  had  been  a  particularly 
holy  man! 

This  superstition  colore  their  whole  lives  and 
plays  a  part  in  their  every  act.  Is  a  man  going  to 
bnng  an  action  against  an  ancient  family  enemy?  He 
should  entreat  the  assistance  of  some  holy  man  and 
propitiate  him  with  various  offerings.  Ar©  they 
about  to  dig  a  well  ?  A  fakir  must  be  called  in  to 
scare  away  tlie  evil  spirits  and  counteract  any  bad 
effects  which  Uve  evil  eye  of  au  enemy  might  oc- 
casion. This  custom  is  so  universal  that  tbe  work- 
men wore  shocked  at  my  beginning  a  well  wliich 
had  to  be  dug  for  the  new  house  belonging  to  the 
Ladies*  Association  in  Gujerat  without  calling  m  a 
fakir.  They  predicted  nil  sorts  of  misforiunes,  but 
my  servants  calmed  their  fears  by  pointing  out  tliat 
I  was  a  fakir  myself,  aud  so  did  not  rot^uire  the  serv« 
ices  of  any  other  holy  num  I  Yei  all  these  man 
were  devout  Mussulmans.  There  was  not  a  Hindu 
among  them. 

Even  if  fakirs  were  holy  and  pious  the  evils  of 
worshiping  at  their  graves  would  still  be  deplorable; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  men  have 
always  been,  as  a  class,  extremelj'  dissolute.  Pro- 
tected by  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  people,  Ihey 
practice  ever^'  form  of  sin  In  a  most  shameless,  op 
manner  They  are  the  opium  enters  of  this  countr; 
and  they  aro  looked  upon  as  raised  above  and  (reed 
from  even  the  most  binding  commands  of  their  holy 
book.  Drunkenness — aye,  vice  of  every  kind — puu 
Qi\  the  yellow  dress  of  the  fakir  and  goes  into  the 
wilderness,  and  straightway  it  is  hailed  by  all  as  i 
prophet  of  God. 

Thta  fusion  of  Hindu  idolatry  with  the  faith  of 
Islam  in  the  form  of  fakir  worship  dates,  without 
doubt,  from  the  sixteenth  century,  aud  is  due  to  Uie 
influence  of  Akbar  the  Great  Ha  was  no  zealous 
Moslem  himself,  and  sought  to  unite  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  under  his  rule;  then  his  marriage 
Witt  I  a  Hindu  princess  gave  his  already  liberal  views 
a  hfoader  tinge.  Unfortunately  he  could  not  unite 
these  two  religions  except  by  suppressing  the  dis- 
tinctive fentures  of  his  own  faith. 

Since  the  days  of  Akbar  the  Mohammedanism  of 
India  has  l^een  absorbing  more  and  more  the  worship 
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of  saints  naliTe  to  this  idolatrous  country,  uniil 
ilmost  •Tery  village  and  hamlet  throughout  the  land 
can  boMt  its  own  special  saint  at  whose  grave  the 
people  bow  their  heads  in  prayer,  and  to  which  they 
go  for  relief  from  all  the  ills  of  life. 

The  pemicions  system  of  caste  has  formed  for  cen- 
turies one  of  the  principal  features  of  Hiudu  idolatry. 
It  has  paralysed  its  vital  power  by  raising  up  barriers 
beyond  which  this  faith  could  not  pass ;  and  so,  by 
forciog  it  to  be  stationary,  has  pronounced  upon  it 
its  final  doom. 

Surely  there  was  nothing  in  Islam  wliieh  would 
permit  of  its  embracing  such  a  system  1  And  yet  the 
Mohammedans  of  India  have  eagerly  opened  their 
anna  to  receive  this  Hindu  innovation,  and  have  so 
assimilated  it  that  it  has  become  an  article  of  their 
practical  religion.  As  a  consequence  a  second  fatal 
blight  rests  upon  Islam  in  India,  which  has  wiiliered 
up  its  missionary  zeal  and  made  it  almost  as  rigid 
and  unprogressive  as  its  neighbor. 

It  is  part  of  the  faith  of  Islam  to  look  upon  the 
words  and  letters  of  the  Koran  as  possessing  a  sacred 
influence.  That  which  has  been  prepared  und  com- 
pleted in  the  heavens,  and  thereafter  let  down  to 
eartli  through  the  medium  of  their  prophet,  must  be 
regarded  with  a  veneration  amounting  to  actual  wor- 
ship. Hence  the  strong  objections  all  Mussulmans 
have  to  translations  of  their  holy  book.  Owing  to 
the  sacred  character  of  the  words  themselves  their 
simple  rocital  must  convey  a  blessing,  even  although 
no  one  understands  the  meaning.  As  a  consequence 
there  is  little  inducement  to  learn  the  language  of 
their  sacred  book. 

Again,  the  loose  morality  of  the  Mussulmans  of 
India  is  notorious.  It,  too,  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  influenee  of  Hinduism,  which,  like  the  Greek 
religion,  has  deified  heroes  with  all  tlieir  weaknesses 
and  passions,  and  so  introduced  a  sensuous  worship. 
The  Mussulman  has  always  some  excuse  for  liis  sins. 

Hindoa  imagine  that  Brahma  has  written  the 
record  of  every  man's  life  on  his  head.  Influenced 
by  this  belief  tlie  Mohammedan  has  so  magnified 
the  fatalist  verses  of  the  Koran  that  he  has  swept 
away  all  traces  of  flree  will.  It  is  a  common  thing 
when  a  man  falls  into  sin  for  him  to  excuse  himself 
by  saying,  "  It  is  my  ftite ;  it  was  all  written  down 
before  I  was  bom.    Wliat  can  I  do  ?  " 

It  is  a  belief  such  as  this  which  paralyzes  not  only 
the  moral,  but  also  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Moham- 
medan. The  Hindu,  with  his  more  elastic  creed, 
takes  advantage  of  education,  and  is  rapidly  rising 
in  tlie  scale  of  civilization,  fiut  the  Mohammedan 
dwells  in  the  darkness  of  his  fatalism,  where  no  ray 
of  hope  nor  aspiration  for  a  higher  and  nobler  life 
reachaa  him.  And  this  is  true,  not  of  India  only,  but 
of  all  Mohammedan  countries.  Islam  at  the  present 
day  ia  a  mighty  aepulcher,  engulfing  all  advance  and 
fossiliziDg  every  noble  aim  and  lofty  ideal. — Mission 
Btcwrd, 


Beligions  Faiths  of  India  Defended. 

At  the  Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chicago  the  be- 
lievers of  different  faiths  were  asked  to  present, 
explain,  and  defend  their  several  beliefs.  From  the 
book,  Vie  World^s  Parliament  of  Religions^  published 
by  the  Parliament  Publishing  Company,  of  Chicago, 
we  make  extracts  from  the  addresses  made  and 
papers  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Manilal  X.  D'vivedi,  of  Nadiad,  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, said: 

**  Hinduism  is  a  wide  term,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
vague  term.  The  word  Hindu  was  invented  by  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors  of  Aryavarta,  the  historical 
name  of  India,  and  it  denotes  all  who  reside  beyond 
the  Indus.  Hinduism,  therefore,  correctly  speaking, 
is  no  religion.  It  embraces  within  its  wide  intention 
all  shades  of  thought,  from  the  atheistic  Jainas  and 
Bauddhas  to  the  theistic  Sampradayikas  and  Samajists 
and  the  rationalistic  Advaitins.  But  we  may  agree 
to  use  the  terms  in  the  sense  of  that  body  of  philo- 
sophical and  religious  principles  which  are  professed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  inhabitants  of  India. 

**  Religion  is  defined  by  Webster  generally  as  any 
system  of  religion.  This,  however,  is  not  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  understood  in  India.  The  word 
has  a  threefold  connotation.  Religion  divides  itself 
into  physics,  ontology,  and  ethics,  and  without  being 
that  vague  something  which  is  set  up  to  satisfy  tlie 
requirements  of  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature, 
it  resolves  itself  into  that  rational  demonstration  of 
the  universe  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  a  practical 
system  of  ethical  rules.  Every  Indian  religion — for 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  them — has  therefore  some 
theory  of  the  physical  universe,  complemented  by 
some  sort  of  spiritual  government  and  a  code  of 
ethics  consistent  witli  that  theory  and  that  govern- 
ment. So  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  any  one 
phase  of  any  Indian  religion  and  pronounce  upon  its 
merits  on  u  partial  survey. 

"  Man  in  his  physical  or  even  mental  nature  is  not 
free,  but  spiritually  he  is  ever  free  to  realize  himself 
within  and  without,  and  transcend  the  conditions  of 
experience  by  becoming,  so  to  speak,  the  absolute 
that  he  always  is.  Spiritually  man  is  ever  free; 
physically  and  mentally  he  is  subject  to  tlie  strictest 
necessity.  Responsibility  is  as  much  an  outcome 
and  part  of  this  necessity  as  that  necessity  itself  is 
the  result  of  the  conditions  of  experience.  Salvation 
by  grace  is  obviously  out  of  the  question,  for,  in 
knowledge — ^jnosis — acquired  by  the  free  spiritual 
nature  of  man  lies  the  way  to  self-realization.  The 
mediator  is  within  the  mind  of  all,  and  every  man 
can  work  out  his  own  salvation  through  him.  Every 
man,  nay,  every  being,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  abso- 
lute, and  is  by  nature  free,  happy,  and  full  of  light. 
By  losing  himself  in  the  snares  of  ignorance,  he 
creates  experience  in  the  form  of  subject  and  object, 
and  all    the  pairs  of  opposites  which  by  turn  en- 
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lore  ftnd  blim,  an  ideal  which  it  ever  strives  to  ap- 
proach. ReligioDB,  bj  the  satiafaction  of  both  these 
esseuUal  parts  of  the  natare  of  man,  leads  to  mental 
peace,  spiritual  exaltation,  uniTersal  good,  all  culmina- 
ting in  abeolute  self-realization. 

"I  present  the  fdlowlng  as  the  common  basis  of  re- 
ligion for  all  men :  1.  Belief  in  the  existence  of  an 
ultramaterial  principle  in  nature  and  in  the  unity  of 
the  All :  2.  Belief  in  reincarnation  and  salvation  by 
action.  These  two  principlee  of  a  possible  universal 
religion  might  stand  or  ^l  on  their  own  merits  apart 
from  considerations  of  any  philosophy  or  revelation 
that  upholds  them.  I  have  every  confidence  no 
philosophy  would  reject  them,  no  science  would 
gainsay  them,  no  system  of  ethics  would  deny  them, 
no  religion  whidi  professes  to  be  philosophical, 
scientific,  and  ethical,  ought  to  shrink  back  from 
(hem.  In  them  I  see  the  salvation  of  man,  and  the 
posaibility  of  that  universal  love  which  the  world  is 
so  much  in  need  of.'* 


Swami  Vivekananda  said : 

"The  Hindus  have  reoeived  their  revelation  through 
their  revelation,  the  Vedas.  They  hold  that  the 
Vedas  are  without  beginning  and  without  end.  But 
by  the  Vedas  no  books  are  meant,  but  the  accumu- 
lated treasury  of  spiritual  law  discovered  by  different 
persons  in  diflbrent  times.  The  discoverers  of  these 
laws  are  called  Bishis,  and  we  honor  thorn  as  per- 
fected beings. 

**  Krishna,  whom  the  Hindus  beheve  to  have  been 
God  incarnate  on  earth,  taught  that  a  man  ought  to 
live  like  a  lotus  leaf,  which  grows  in  water  but  is 
never  moistened  by  water — so  a  man  ought  to  live 
in  this  world — his  heart  to  God  and  his  hands  to 
work.  It  is  good  to  love  God  for  hope  of  reward  in 
this  or  the  next  world,  but  it  is  better  to  love  God 
for  love's  sake,  and  tlie  prayer  goes :  *  Lord,  I  do 
not  want  wealth,  nor  children,  nor  learning,  ir  it  be 
thy  will  I  will  go  to  a  hundred  hells,  but  grant  me 
tills  that  I  may  love  thee  without  the  hoi)e  of  re- 
ward— ^unselfishly  love  for  love*s  sake.'  One  of  the 
disciples  of  Krishua,  tlie  then  emperor  of  India,  was 
driven  from  his  throne  by  his  enemies,  and  had  to 
take  shelter  in  a  forest  in  the  Himalayas  witii  his 
queen,  and  there  one  day  the  queen  asked  him  how 
it  was  that  he,  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  should  suf- 
fer so  much  misery;  and  the  emperor  answered, 
'Behold,  my  queen,  the  Himalayas,  how  beautiful 
they  are;  I  love  them.  They  do  not  ^ive  me  any. 
thing,  but  my  nature  is  to  love  the  grand,  the  beauti- 
ful, therefore  I  love  them.  So  I  love  the  Lord,  lie 
is  the  source  of  all  beauty,  of  all  sublimity.  He  is 
the  only  object  to  be  loved ;  my  nature  is  to  love  him, 
and  therefore  I  love.  I  do  not  pray  for  anything ;  I 
do  not  aak  for  an}'tbing.  Let  him  place  mc  wherever 
be  Ukes.  I  must  love  him  for  love's  sake.  I  cannot 
trade  in  lovei* 

**Tbe  Hinda  religion  does  not  consist  iu  stru^^les 


and  attempts  to  believe  a  certain  doctrine  or  dogma, 
but  in  realizing;  not  in  believing,  but  in  being  and 
becoming.  The  whole  atruggle  is  to  become  perfect, 
to  become  divine,  to  reach  God  and  see  God.  When 
he  becomes  perTecc  he  enjoys  infinite  and  perfect 
bliss,  having  obuined  the  only  thing  in  which  man 
ouglit  to  have  pleasure — God — and  enjoy»  the  blias 
with  God.  There  is  no  polytheism  in  India.  In 
every  temple,  if  one  stands  by  and  listens,  he  will 
find  the  worshipers  applying  all  the  attributes  of 
God,  including  omnipresence,  to  the  images.  We  can 
no  more  think  about  anything  without  a  material 
image  tlian  we  can  live  without  breathing.  By  tlie 
law  of  associatiou  the  material  image  calls  the  men- 
tal idea  up,  and  vice  versa.  Tlio  Hindus  have  associ- 
ated the  idea  of  holiness,  purity,  truth,  omnipresence, 
and  all  other  idea.s  with  different  images  and  forms. 
Man  is  to  become  divine,  realizing  the  divine,  and, 
therefore,  idol  or  temple,  or  church  or  books,  are  only 
the  supports,  the  helps  of  his  spiritual  childhood. 
He  must  not  stop  anywhere.  The  Vedas  say: 
*  External  worship,  material  worship,  is  the  lowest 
stage,  but  the  highest  stage  is  when  the  Lord  has 
been  realized.'  But  if  a  man  can  realize  his  divine 
nature  with  the  help  of  an  image  would  it  be  right 
to  call  it  a  sin  ?  To  the  Hindu  the  whole  world  of 
religions  is  only  a  traveling,  a  coming  up  of  dificrent 
men  and  women,  through  various  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  same  goal.  Ever}-  religion  is  only 
an  evolving  a  God  out  of  tlic  material  man ;  and  the 
same  God  is  the  inspirer  of  them  all." 


H.  Dhanimpala,  of  Ceylon,  said : 

''  Ancient  India,  twenty-live  centuries  ago,  was 
tlie  s?cne  of  a  religious  revolution  the  greatest  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Indian  society  at  this  time 
had  two  large  and  distinguished  religious  foundations 
— the  Sramanas  and  the  Bnihmanafi.  Famous  teach- 
ers arose,  and  with  their  disciples  went  among  the 
people  preaching  and  converting  them  to  their  re- 
spective views.  The  air  was  full  of  a  coming  spirit- 
ual strugglo,  hundreds  of  tho  most  scholarly  young 
men  of  noble  faniilics  leaving  their  homes  in  quest  of 
truth,  ascetics  undcrgriing  the  severest  morli(l(.'ations 
to  discover  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of  suffering,  young 
dialecticians  wandering  from  place  to  place  engaged 
in  disputations,  some  advocating  skepticism  as  the 
best  weapon  to  fight  against  the  rr>alistic  doctrines  of 
the  day,  some  a  life  of  pessimism  as  the  nearest  way 
to  )2ret  rid  of  existence,  some  denying  a  future  life. 

"  It  was  a  time  of  deep  and  many.-sided  intellectual 
movements,  which  extended  from  the  circlfs  of  lirah- 
manical  thinkers  far  into  the  people  at  hirge.  The 
sacrificial  priest  was  as  powerful  then  as  he  is  now. 
Monotheism  and  Materialism  were  rampant.  There 
was  an  intellectual  and  religious  revolution  which 
culminated  in  the  overtlmiw  of  Monotheism,  priestly 
selfishness,  and  the  establishment  of  a  synthetic  re- 
ligion,  a  system  of  life  and  thought  which  was  ap- 
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propria t«l J  called  Dhamma — philosophical  religrion. 
All  that  was  good  was  collected  from  every  source 
and  embodied  therein^  and  all  that  was  bod  discarded. 

"  The  graod  personality  who  promulgated  the  ajn- 
ihetic  religioQ  is  known  as  Buddha.  For  forty  years 
be  lived  a  life  of  absolute  purityi  and  taugrht  a  sys- 
tem of  life  and  thought,  practical,  simple,  yet  philo- 
aophicalf  which  roakeB  man — the  active,  intelligent, 
oompassionate,  and  unselfish  man — to  realize  the 
fruitB  of  hoUnesB  in  this  life  on  this  earth, 

"  Six  centuries  before  Jesus  of  Nasireth  walked 
over  the  plains  of  Galilee  preaching  a  life  of  holiness 
and  purity  Buddha,  the  enlightened  Messiah  of  the 
world,  with  his  retinue  of  holy  men,  trareraed  the 
whole  peninsula  of  India  wiLli  the  message  of  peace 
and  holiness  to  the  sin-burdetied  woiid. 

''The  essetice  of  the  vast  teachings  of  Buddha  la 
the  entire  obljteratiou  of  all  that  is  evil;  the  perfect 
oonsummatioQ  of  »U  that  is  good  and  pure;  the  cotn- 
plete  ptirillcation  of  tlte  mind.  In  hia  religion  is 
found  a  comprehensive  system  of  ethics,  and  a  Iran- 
Bcendcutal  motaphysica  embracing  a  sublime  psychol- 
ogy* To  the  simple-minded  it  offers  a  o^ie  of  mo* 
raliiy,  to  tin?  earnest  student  a  system  of  pure  thought. 
Spiritual  prog^reaa  is  impossible  fur  him  who  docs  not 
lead  a  life  of  purity  a  nil  compassion. 

**  Speaking  of  Deity  in  tlie  sense  of  a  Supreme 
Creator,  Buddha  says  there  is  no  such  being.  Ac- 
cepting the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  the  only  true 
one,  with  its  corollary,  the  hiw  of  cause  and  effect, 
he  condemns  the  idea  of  u  Creator,  and  strictly  for- 
bids inquiry  into  it  as  being  uaelcs.'*.  A  supreme  god 
oftlie  llrtihmans  and  minor  gods  are  accepted;  but 
Ihey  are  subject  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  This 
supreme  god  is  all  love^  all  merciful,  all  gentle,  and 
looks  upon  all  beings  witli  equanimity,  and  Buddha 
teaclics  men  to  practice  these  four  supreme  virtues. 

**  Buddha  snid,  *  Do  not  believe  in  what  ye  liave 
heard;  do  not  believe  in  tiDditions,  because  they 
have  been  Imndc^d  down  for  many  generations;  do 
not  believe  in  iLuyUjing  because  it  is  rumored  and 
spoken  of  by  many ;  do  not  lielieve  merely  beesuse 
the  written  statement  of  some  old  sage  ir^  produced ; 
do  not  believe  in  conjectures;  do  not  believe  merely 
on  the  fluthority  of  your  leacliers  and  elders ;  after 
observation  and  Jinalysis,  when  it  agrees  with  reason 
•nd  fs  conducive  to  the  good  and  gam  of  one  and  allf 
then  accept  it  and  live  up  to  it,*  '* 


Vtrchand  A.  (Thandi,  of  Bombay,  speaking  on  the 
**  Philosophy  and  Ethics  of  tlie  Jains/'  said : 

"  There  are  four  states  of  existence,  the  naraka, 
tiryajch,  manualiyra^  and  deva.  Naraka  is  the  low- 
est state  of  existence,  that  of  being  a  denizen  of  hell ; 
tiryurch  is  that  of  having  an  earth  body,  fire  body, 
wind  body,  vegetable,  animals,  .'^nd  birdi^;  manushyra, 
that  of  being  a  man;  deva,  that  of  being  a  denisen 
of  the  oelestial  world.  The  highest  state  of  exist- 
«tiee  is  the  Jain  Moksha,  the  apotheosis  in  the 'sense 


that  the  mortal  being  by  the  destniction  of  all  Ksr- 
man  attains  the  highest  spiritualism,  and  the  soul, 
being  severed  from  all  oonnection  with  matter,  re- 
gains its  purest  stAte  and  becomes  divine. 

"  The  great  merit  of  the  Jain  philosophy  is  th 
while  other  philosophies  make  absolute  aBsenion%l 
the  Jain  looks  at  things  from  all  standpointa,  and 
adapts  itself  like  a  mighty  ocenn  in  which  the  i 
rian  rivers  merge  themselves.  God,  in  tlie  sense 
an  extra  cosmic  personal  Creator,  has  no  place  in  tlH 
Jain  philosophy.  It  distinctly  denie''  such  creati 
as  illogical  and  irrelevant  in  the  general  scheme  in  ' 
the  universe.  But  it  lays  down  tlu»t  there  is  a  subtle 
essence  underlying  all  substances,  oonsdons  a§  well 
AS  UDCou*cious,  which  becomes  an  eternal  cause  of  aU 
modiflcattoQs,  and  is  termed  God. 

**The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  soul  or  th» 
reincarnation,  is  another  grand  idea  of  the  JaIq 
philosophy,  The  companion  doctrine  of  irHUj^nkigra- 
tlon  is  the  doctrine  of  Karma.  The  Sanskrit  of  tlie 
word  karma  means  action.  "  With  what  measure  ye 
mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again,*  and  *  What- 
soever a  man  soweth,  tlist  shall  ho  also  reap*  are 
but  the  corollaries  of  that  most  intricate  law  of 
Karman.  It  solves  the  problem  of  the  inequality 
and  apparent  injustice  of  the  world. 

'*  The  Jflin  ethics  direct  conduct  to  be  so  sdspU 
a-s  to  insure  the  fullest  development  of  the  soul — fcl 
highest  happiness,  and  to  attain  the  highest  luippin 
the  sacred  books  of  tlie  Brahmans  prescribe  devo 
and  Karma.  The  Yedania  indicates  the  path  of 
knowledge  as  the  means  to  the  litghest.  But  Jalsism 
g«>ea  a  istep  farther  and  says  that  the  hi(.«liest  hap- 
piness is  to  be  obtained  by  knowledge  and  rettgioua  ^ 
observances.*' 


B.  B.  Nagarkar,  of  Bombay,  speaking  on  the 
'^Spiritual  Ideas  of  the  Brahmo-Pomaj,"  said: 

*'  The  fundamental  spiritual  ideal  of  the  Brahmo- 
Somaj  is  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  true  God.  It 
must  be  our  aim  to  feel  God,  to  realiste  God  in  our 
daily  spiritual  communion  with  him.  The  tecond 
spiritual  ideal  is  the  unity  of  truth.  No  nation,  no 
people,  no  community  has  arjy  exclusive  monoix>lv 
of  God^s  truth.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  truth 
as  Christi:ia  truth,  Hindu  truth,  or  Mohammcdin 
truth.  The  tlilrd  spiritual  ideal  is  the  harmony  of 
prophets.  We  believe  that  the  prophets  of  tlie  world 
— spiritual  teachers  such  as  Yyasand  Buddha,  Moses 
aud  Mohammed,  Jesus  and  Zoronster — all  form  a 
homogeneous  whole.  Each  has  to  teach  mankuid 
his  own  message. 

^  Every  prophet  was  sent  from  abo7o  with  a  < 
tinct  message,  and  itia  our  duty  to  put  these  roe 
together,  and  thereby  harmonise  and  unify  the  distinG-' 
tive  teachings  of  the  prophets  of  the  world.     The 
general  truths  taught  by  these  different  prophets  are 
nearly  the  same  in  their  essence ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  universal  truths  that  they  taught,  each  has 
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a  dtslinoiiTe  truth  to  teachf  and  it  should  be  our 
earnest  purpoite  to  find  out  and  understand  thU 
particular  tmth. 

'*  To  me  Yjas  teaches  how  to  understand  and  ap- 
prehend  the  attribntes  of  diyinitj.  Tbe  Jewish 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  teach  the  idea  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Grod.  Mohammed  teaches  the  unity 
of  Ood.  Buddha  teaches  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana,  or 
self-denial  and  self-effacement.  Christ  Jesus  of  Nuz. 
areth  tanght  the  noble  idea  of  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  a  mere  corollary  or 
eonelusion  deduced  from  the  idea  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God. 

"  The  religion  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  ir  a  dispensa- 
tion of  this  age ;  it  is  a  message  of  unity  and  har- 
mony ;  of  universal  amity  and  unification,  proclaimed 
from  above.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  revelation  of 
books  and  men,  of  histories  and  historical  records. 
We  believe  in  the  infallible  revelation  of  the  spirit — 
in  tbe  message  that  comes  to  man  by  the  touch  of  a 
human  spirit  with  the  Supremo  Spirit  Today  God 
communicates  his  will  to  mankind  as  tnily  and  as 
really  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  Christ  or  Moses, 
Mohammed  or  Buddha. 

^  The  Brahmo-Somaj  seeks  to  Hinduize  Hinduism, 
Mohammedanize  Mohammedanism,  and  Christianize 
Christianity.  We  aro  ready  and  most  willing  to  re- 
ceive the  truths  of  the  religion  of  Christ  as  truly  an 
the  truths  of  the  religions  of  other  prophets,  but  we 
shall  receive  these  from  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Christ  himself,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  any 
church  or  the  so-called  missionary  of  Christ  If 
Christian  missionaries  have  in  them  the  meekness  and 
hnmility  and  the  earnestness  of  purpose  that  Christ 
lived  in  his  own  life,  and  so  pathetically  ezemplitied 
in  his  glorious  death  on  the  cross,  let  our  missionary 
friends  show  it  in  their  lives. 

'*The  first  ideal  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  is  that  of  the 
motherhood  of  God,  and  the  deept  r  our  realization 
of  this,  the  greater  wiH  be  the  strength  and  intensity 
of  our  ideas  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  sister- 
hood of  woman.  A  vivid  realization  of  the  mother. 
hood  of  God  is  the  only  solution  of  the  intricate 
problems  and  differences  in  the  religious  world." 


Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar,  speaking  of  the 
Brahmo-Somaj,  said : 

'*  Sixty-three  years  ago  the  whole  land  of  India  wns 
full  of  a  mighty  clamor.  The  great  jarring  noise  of  a 
heterogeneous  polytheism  rent  the  stillness  of  the 
sky.  The  cry  of  widows;  nay,  far  more  lament- 
able, the  cry  of  these  miserable  women  who  had  to 
be  burned  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  their  dead  husbands, 
desecrated  the  holiness  of  God's  earth. 

"  Amid  the  din  and  clash  of  this  poly  tlieism  and  so- 
ealled  eril,  amid  all  the  darkness  of  the  times,  tiiere 
arose  a  man,  a  Brahman,  pure  bred  and  pure  born, 
whose  name  was  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Hoy.  In  his  boy- 
hood he  had  studied  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  San- 


skrit, and  his  own  mother  was  a  Bengalee.  Before  he 
was  out  of  his  teens  he  made  a  journey  to  Thibet  and 
learned  the  wisdom  of  the  Llamas. 

*  Before  he  became  a  man  he  wrote  a  book  proving 
the  falsehood  of  polytheism  and  tbe  truth  of  the 
existence  of  the  living  God.  In  1830  this  man 
founded  a  society  known  as  the  Brahmo>Somaj. 
Brahma  means  God.  Brahmo  means  the  worshiper 
of  God,  and  Somaj  means  society ;  therefore  Brahmo- 
Somaj  means  the  society  of  tlie  worsliipers  of  the  one 
living  God.  While  on  the  ono  band  lie  established 
the  Brahmo-Somaj,  on  the  other  hand  he  cooperated 
with  the  British  government  in  abolishing  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  suttee,  or  tho  burning  of  widows 
with  their  dead  husbands.  In  1832  he  traveled  to 
England,  the  very  first  Hindu  who  ever  went  to 
Europe,  and  in  1833  he  died,  and  his  sacred  bones 
are  interred  in  Brisco,  the  place  where  every  Hindu 
pilgrim  goes  to  pay  his  tribute  of  honor  and  rever- 
ence. 

*•  As  the  movement  grew  the  members  bejran  to 
doubt  whether  the  Hindu  scriptures  were  really  in- 
fallible. In  tlieir  souls,  in  the  depth  of  their  intelli- 
gence, they  thought  they  heard  a  voice  which  here 
and  there,  at  first  in  feeble  accents,  contradicted,  the 
deliverance  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Upanishads.  What 
shall  be  our  theological  principles?  Upon  what 
principles  siiall  our  religion  stand.  The  small  ac- 
cents in  which  the  question  first  was  asked  became 
louder  and  louder  and  were  more  and  more  echoed 
in  the  rising  religious  society  until  it  became  the 
most  practical  of  all  problems — upon  what  book  shall 
true  religion  stand  ? 

"  They  found  that  the  spirit  was  the  great  source 
of  confirmation,  the  voice  of  God  was  tbe  great 
judge,  the  soul  of  the  indweller  was  tlie  revealer  of 
truth,  and,  although  there  were  tniths  in  the  Hindu 
scriptures,  they  could  not  recognize  them  as  the  only 
infallible  standard  of  spiritual  reality.  So  twenty  .one 
years  after  the  founding  of  t4io  Brahmo-Somaj  the 
doctrine  of  tho  infallibility  of  tho  Hindu  scriptures 
was  given  up. 

**Then  a  further  question  came.  The  Hindu  scrip- 
tures not  being  infallible,  are  there  not  other  scrip- 
tures? The  Bible  had  penetrated  into  India;  its 
pages  were  unfolded,  its  truths  read  and  taught. 
Recognizing  on  the  one  hand  the  great  inspiration 
of  the  Hindu  scriptures,  we  could  not  but  on  the 
other  hand  recognize  the  inspiration  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bible.  Our  monotheism,  therefore,  stands 
upon  all  scriptures. 

*•  Christianity  declares  the  glory  of  God ;  Hinduism- 
speaks  about  his  infinite  and  eternal  excellence; 
Mohammedanism,  with  fire  and  sword,  proves  the 
almightiness  of  his  will;  Buddhism  says  how  joy- 
ful and  peaceful  he  is.  He  is  the  God  of  all  religions, 
of  all  denominations,  of  all  lands,  of  all  scriptures, 
and  oirr  progress  lay  in  harmonizing  these  various 
systems,  these  various  prophecies  and  developments. 
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into  one  groat  system.  ITence  the  oew  aystem  of 
religion  in  tho  Brrnhmo-Somftj  is  called  the  New  Dis- 
pensation. Tlie  ChriBtian  admires  his  pnticlplos  of 
•piritiift]  culture,  and  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
do  the  same,  but  the  disciple  oi  Uie  Brahiiio»8oa3(«j 
aocepta  all  these  precepta^  arstems,  principloa,  teach- 
ingft  and  diflciplines,  and  makes  tliem  into  one  sys- 
tem, and  that  is  his  religion/* 


Jtnanji  Jamahedjt  Modi  repreaenled  the  Parsees  as 
follows: 

*'  The  Paraees  of  India  are  the  followers  of  Zoroas- 
irianiam,  or  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  a  religion 
which  was  for  centuries  both  the  state  reiigton  and 
tbe  national  religion  of  ancient  Persia.  With  the 
overthrow  ol  ll»e  Persian  monarchy^  A.  D.  f>42,  the 
religion  received  a  check  at  the  bands  of  the  Arabs, 
who,  with  sword  in  one  hand  and  Koran  in  the  other, 
made  the  religion  of  Islam  both  the  state  and  the 
national  religion  of  tlie  country.  Many  of  those  who 
adhered  to  the  fntth  of  their  fnthers  quitted  their 
ancient  fnthertand  for  the  hospitable  shores  of  India. 
The  modern  Parseea  of  India  are  the  daacendanta  of 
those  early  settlers. 

*'  Parseeism  is  a  monotheistic  form  of  religion.  It 
believes  in  the  existence  of  one  God,  whom  it  linows 
under  the  names  of  Mnzda^  Ahura^  and  Abura-Mazdaf 
who  is  the  ruler  of  the  physical  nnd  spiritual  world. 
His  diatinguialied  attributes  are  good  mind,  right- 
eou^iDCss^  desirable  cuntpol,  piety,  perfection,  and 
immortality.  Tie  looka  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
see!4  how  much  ol  the  good  and  of  the  piety  that 
hftve  emanated  from  him  has  made  its  home  tliere, 
and  thus  rewards  the  virtuous  and  puuiahea  the 
vicious.  Ab  the  ruler  of  the  world  Ahura  Mszda 
hears  the  prayers  of  the  ruled.  He  gmnts  the  prayers 
of  those  who  are  pious  in  thought,  piona  in  words, 
and  pious  in  deeds,  lie  rewards  the  good  and 
pnhishestbe  wicked. 

** Parseeism  tielieves  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
{itid  in  heaven  and  liell.  Between  heaven  and  this 
world  there  is  supposed  to  bo  »  bridge  named  ChimmL 
According  to  the  Parsee  scriptures^  for  three  dajs 
after  a  msu^s  death  his  soul  remains  within  the  limits 
of  this  world  under  the  guidance  of  the  angel  8rosh. 
On  the  dawn  of  the  Ltiird  night  tho  depaited  ^oul 
appears  at  the  Chinvat  bridge,  which  is  guarded  by 
the  angel  Meher  Daver.  Ho  presides  there  as  a 
judge,  assisted  by  the  angels  lUshnc  and  Astad,  the 
former  representing  justice  and  the  latter  truth.  At 
tills  Ijrid^  and  before  this  angel  Mcher  the  soul  of 
every  man  has  to  give  an  aocount  of  its  doings  in  the 
past  life.  The  judge  weighs  a  mau^s  actions  by  a 
scale  pan*  If  a  man^s  good  actions  outweigh  his  evil 
ones,  even  by  a  small  particle,  he  la  allowed  to  paaa 
over  the  bridge  to  heaven.  If  his  evil  actions  out- 
weigh his  good  ones  he  is  hurled  down  to  hell.  If 
Ills  meritoriou!  and  evil  deeds  exactly  balance  each 
other  he  la  sent  to  a  place  known  as  IlamoMt-gthafi, 


corresponding  to  the  Furffati>ry  of  some  of  the  Chrii- 
tians. 

*'The  Parsees  do  not  worship   fire,  but   offer  it 
reverence,  regarding  it  as  an  emblem  of  reful|:ence, 
glory,  and  lights  tlie  most  perfect  synil^l  of  God^  and  j 
the  berst  and  noblest  repreaeotattve  of  hkt»  divinity. 
Tiie  sacred  lire  burning  in  a  fire  temple  serves  its  a 
perpetual  monitor  to  a  Parsee  standing  before  it,  to  ' 
preserve  piety,  purity,  humility,  and  brotherhood. 
He  is  not  restricted  to  the  temple  or  to  ony  particu- 
lar place  for  the  recital  of  his  prayers,     A  visitor  to 
Bombay,  wlilch  is  the  hoadquarter»  of  the  Par^cea, 
will  frequently  see  a  number  of  Paraees  saying  their 
praxers,  morning  and  eventngf  in  tlie  Of*en  spucev^ 
turuiDg  llieir  taces  to  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  or  lo  J 
the  moon,  the^e  grand  objects,  the  best  and  sublimost  1 
of  his  creation^  as  they  address  their  prayers  to  Ui»  j 
Almighty/' 

A  Light  in  a  Dark  Pkod. 

BY  UKV,  A,    E.  COOK, 

It  was  a  hot  day.  The  sun  waa  pouring  down 
upon  us  a  tremendous  heat.  I  waa  looking,  in  a  part^ 
of  I  he  town  thickly  settled  by  nativee.  for  a  member  ' 
of  my  church  who  had  a  eick  child.  While  hurrying 
Hlong  I  f^sw  in  one  mud  hut  a  man  sitting  on  the 
ground  floor  in  the  blazing  sun,  with  a  b<jok  spread 
out  before  lum.  The  thought  came  to  me  that  the 
book  looked  like  a  Bible.  Therefore  1  stepped  in- 
side to  look  more  closely,  because  I  did  not  know  of 
anyone  having  Bibles  in  those  parts. 

When  I  entered  the  man  looked  up,  and  I  recog- 
nised him  at  once ;  he  also  recognized  me.     I  had 
given  him  tracts  and  pai^ers  several  times,  but  I  had  j 
not  seen  him  for  a  long  time  and  did  not  know  where 
he  lived.     He  was  now  overjoyed  to  see  me. 

He  had  tried  to  come  to  my  house,  but  as  he  had 
l»een  having  fever  he  was  too  weak.  He  was  living 
with  a  poor,  sunken,  wortiiless  son,  wlio  abused  the 
old  man  and  did  not  give  him  enough  to  eat  or  wear. 
All  the  clothes  he  had  on  were  worth  about  twenty* 
Ave  cents. 

His  hair  was  turning  white  and  hia  eyc»  growing 
dim   and   blo«>dshot  by  old  age.     He  had  hardly  a 
tooth  left  in  his  head,  and  his  black  skin  w  as  groatlf  I 
wrinkled.     At  first  sight  there  was  nothing  beautiful  j 
about  this  strange  being.     But  when  I  entered  he] 
picked  up  a  little  tract  which  he  had  been  reading  i 
carefully,  looking  up  all  the  references  in  hia  Bible, 
and  with  tears  filling  his  eyes  he  said:  **0,  this  is 
&o  good  I     Do  you  remember  ?     You  gave  it  to  me." 

Perhaps  you  can  imagine  my  feelings.  Here  sat 
this  poor  old  man  in  the  biasing  sun,  without  earthly 
friends  or  comforts,  aurrounded  by  ignorance,  super^ 
stition,  and  sin.  feeding  his  hungry  soul  on  the  wont  | 
of  God.  He  had  no  complaints  to  moke ;  he  only 
praised  God.    A  true  light  in  a  dark  place. 

Seeumderohad^  India. 


tm  tn  1795  <md  Now. 


India  in  17Q5  and  ^ow. 

BY  Kiev.  W,   J,  WlLKJXa* 

A  [iu?a}R£p  years  ago  the  people  of  India  had  not 
been  iaught  the  tratli ;  the  Bible  was  untrajifilAted ; 
the  missionnry  was  not  at  work.  They  saw  a  few 
foreiguers  exiled  Christians,  and  judged  the  tree  bj 
the  only  fruits  that  were  visible.  It  ia,  therefore, 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  tijey  imagined  Christianity 
to  be  anything  but  a  desirable  form  of  iaiih  and 
hSt,  The  Cliristian  might  be  powerful,  bnt  he  was 
not  worthy  of  imitation  1  He  ate  beef,  drank  wine 
used  Tiolence  to  the  weak,  and  was  not  nsualJy 
moral 

Then  came  the  misaionarieB,  who  were  seen  to  be- 
long to  quite  a  different  class.  But  thougli  pure  in 
life  and  kind  in  eoDduct  ihetr  words  were  not  frrate- 
ful  to  Hindu  ears,  as  they  called  attention  to  the 
evil  lives  of  the  beings  their  Ijoarers  had  worabSped 
as  divine.  For  many  years  tho  work  of  the  mlsstmn- 
ary  was  almost  entirety  destructive;  and  no  one 
likes  to  see  his  cherished  idols  cast  to  the  ground. 
After  a  time  their  words  were  ad  milted  to  be  true, 
and  many  of  the  people  felt  that  the  way  of  their 
fathers  was  not  tlie  be«t  In  some  places  the  priests 
and  others  interested  in  the  old  Hinduism  stir  up 
opposition  ;  but  the  masses  to*daj,  in  districts  where 
preaching  has  been  carried  on  for  »ny  length  of 
time,  scarcely  need  to  be  told  that  a  being  who  is  de- 
scribed in  their  sacred  books  as  unirutliful,  unmerci- 
fnlf  impure,  cannot  be  divine.  As  a  rule  the  preach* 
cr^9  ta^k  to-dny  is  rather  that  of  teaching  Christian 
doctrine  than  of  uprooting  Hinduism.  And  this  is 
no  small  advance.  The  presence  of  educated  and 
enlightened  men^  although  not  favorable  to  the 
Christian  religion,  is  also  telling  in  this  direction. 
Being  freed  from  superstitions  fears,  they  openly 
condemn  the  popular  faith,  and  the  ground  is  thus 
prepared  for  the  sower  of  the  gofn)  seed. 

By  the  educated  classes  especially,  thougli  by  no 
means  confined  lo  them,  there  has  been  a  marked 
departure  from  the  old  Hinduism.  The  rise  of  the 
Brohmo-Somaj  in  Bengal^  and  similar  equally  impor- 
tant  movements  in  other  parts  of  India,  is  one  of 
the  indirect  results  of  the  preaching  of  Christianity, 
The  newspapers  belonging  to  these  reformers,  piiK 
Hshed  in  English  and  in  the  native  languages,  are 
read  by  raet  multitudes  of  the  people^  and  are  large- 
ly inttueniial  In  undermining  their  faith  in  the  reli* 
pon  of  their^fathers.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  almost  universal  attitude  of  reverence  in  which 
they  stand  toward  Jesus  Christ  is  the  resutt  of  the 
teaching  and  example  of  men  like  the  late  Babu 
Keshub  CJjaudra  Sen.  The  members  of  these  new 
leots  are  found  in  nil  parts  of  the  country;  and 
though  they  are  not  ChHstinns  they  are  mueli  nearer 
Ohrlst  than  to  the  old  system  from  which  they  came-. 
In  one  respect  the  rise  of  tl^eae  deistic  societies  may 
be  regarded  ts  a  hindrance  to  our  work,  in  that  they 


form  a  reason  able  halfway  honae  for  many  who 
might  otherwise  enter  the  Chrii^Uan  Church.  But  in 
other  respects  they  are  helpful,  as  through  them 
many  are  led  to  see  the  evils  of  their  old  religion 
who  otlierwtso  might  remain  in  utter  darkness. 

To  some  extent   as  a  result  of  the   widespread , 
teaching  of  these  reformers,  as  well  as  ef  the  preec 
ing  of  the  mifiHionaries,  is  the  growing  sense  of^ 
shame  at  the  tmmoFalilies  of  the  Hindu  gods.     It  is 
most  uncommon  nowadays  for  people  to   speak  in 
their  defense.     When  these  things  are  pointed  out 
to  them  they  either  admit  tliat   these  so-oalled  io 
carnations  ofthe  deity  are  simply  Imtnan  inventions,  < 
that  they  are  highly  colored  poetical  expressions  an 
illustratiODa  of  truth    put  into  a  form   such  as  thr^ 
common  mind  can  grasp.     There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
face  that  a  higher  and   purer  ideal  of  life  is  being 
formed  by  the  people.    They  are  ashamed  of  wh 
once  they  gloried  in;  tl^ey  hide  what  once  they" 
proudly  exhibited.    The  light  that  beams  from   the 
luce  of  Jesus  Christ  i:^  shining  to-ilar  in  India  more 
generally  than  it  has  ever  done  before. 

Owing  to  many  influences  combined  caste  is  much 
less  influential  tlian  it  was  a  century  ngo.  Great 
institutions  die  slowly,  but  tln^  huge  and  cruel  sys- 
tem is  doomed.  In  1795  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  s 
Brahman  to  be  engaged  in  secular  work-  to-day  theJ 
gifts  of  the  people  have  become  so  greatly  reduce#^ 
that  many  of  the  highest  class  would  die  of  want  if 
they  had  not  found  employment  in  schools  and 
offices.  In  the  cities,  and  even  in  country  districts, 
men  of  high  and  low  caate  occasionally  sit  down  to 
a  meal  together^  and  freely  partake  of  forbidden 
fare;  yet  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  fact.  It  is  only 
a  mntter  of  time  for  the  eiicepiional  conduct  of  the 
few  to  become  the  common  action  of  the  many. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  widow,  in  some  few  ia- 
stance^:,  enlightened  common   sense   has   come   to 
guide  the  people,  ulthough  this  is  opposed  to  the 
commouly  understoo^l  leaching  of  the  sacred  books. . 
Several  of  these  poor  women  have  been  remarried,'^ 
and  a  society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
lightening  the   general   community  on  this  subjects 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  large  class  of  fallen  j 
women  in  the  cities  is  almost  exclnsively  recruited' 
from  child  widows,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  much- 
needed  reform.     And  when  ihe  prescribed  fasts  can 
be  shown   to  be  injurious  to  health  the  highesit  re- 
ligious authority  in  the  land  has  declared  that  these 
divinely  appointed  soasons   of  abstinence   may  be 
shortened   or    even    dispensed   with.     Thus,   it  fi 
evident  that  on    some  vitally   important  questions 
tlie  spirit  of  reform  has  been  at  work,  and  the  teadh 
iug  of  the  scriptures  modified. 

Allied  to  this  is  the  more  humane  treatment  of  I 
sick,  though  the  advance  here  is  not  so  great 
could  be  wished.  Acting  on  the  instmcUona  of  iheir 
sacred  books,  which  teach  in  the  dearest  terms  the 
benefits  that  are  secured  by  the  dying  ending  their 
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days  in  sight  of  a  lioly  stream,  those  thoaght  to  be 
oe«r  death  are  taken  to  the  riverside.  The  well-to- 
do  hare  bouses  in  tliis  favored  position,  the  poor 
have  the  maddy  bank  for  a  bed  and  a  tree  for 
shelter.  And  when  a  sick  person  was  once  carried 
from  home  no  return  was  possible ;  if  he  liaf >pened 
to  recover  he  was  regarded  as  a  leper,  oue  whom  the 
river  goddess  had  rejected.  This  cruel  treatment 
has  passed  avay.  Though  usually  no  means  are  used 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  ta^en  to  tlie  river- 
side, should  recovery  set  in,  they  are  no  longer  driven 
jkway  from  home.  This,  again,  is  in  flagrant  opposi- 
tion to  the  custom  of  centuries.  And,  as  the  light  is 
spreading  more  wideiy  and  rapidly,  the  changes  of 
the  future  will  be  even  greater  than  they  have  been. 

Perhaps  in  the  attitude  assumed  by  many  toward 
the  Brahmans  is  seen  one  of  the  greatest  marks  of 
progress.  The  people  are  taught  in  books  believed 
to  be  divinely  inspired  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
members  of  the  other  castes  to  revere  these  favorites 
of  the  gods  as  though  they  were  divine.  And  this 
is  still  done  to  a  large  extent.  But  a  great  change  is 
seen  in  many  cases.  Brahman  and  low-caste  bojs  sit 
side  by  side  in  class  at  school  and  coUegre,  and,  when 
grown  up,  work  together  in  oflBce  and  warehouse. 
They  travel  together  on  the  railways  and  meet  face 
to  face  in  other  places.  The  result  is  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  exclusive  caste  are  not  regarded  with  the 
same  reverence,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
eomplain  most  bitterly  of  the  degeneration  of  the 
times  and  see  in  it  a  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  in 
one  of  their  sacred  books.  They  are  seen  to  be  but 
men,  and  the  mind,  freed  from  sup)erstition,  is  not  in- 
clined to  pay  respect  where  there  is  no  evident  claim 
to  it  In  the  popular  dramas  the  high-caste  folk  are 
freely  ridiculed,  and  the  people  delight  to  see  those 
who  have  tyrannized  over  them  made  light  of.  The 
first  great  blow  that  this  pride  of  birth  received  was 
when  a  Brahman,  found  guilty  of  murder,  was  hung. 
As  no  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  divine  anger  fol- 
lowed tliis  unspeakable  crime  it  was  felt  that  their 
curse  could  not  be  so  powerful  as  had  been  supposed. 

The  change  in  the  political  aspirations  of  the  people 
has  been  most  marked.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
century  no  native  of  India  was  considered  eligible  for 
government  service.  When  the  door  was  opened  in 
1831  many  crowded  in,  glad  to  obtain  the  less  lucra- 
tive appointments  that  were  within  their  reach.  On 
the  assumption  of  the  government  by  the  queen,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  all  appointments 
were  declared  to  be  obtainable  alike  by  English  and 
native-bom  subjects.  But  as  tiie  examinations  are 
held  in  England  comparatively  few  have  been  able 
io  compete.  Now  the  educated  leaders  of  the 
country  have  formed  a  National  Council,  which 
meets  yearly,  and  formulates  its  wants,  most  promi- 
nent  of  which  is  that  the  members  of  the  government 
should  obtain  their  appointment  by  the  vote  of  the 
people  rather  than  by  nomination.    To  teach  tliem  to 


govern  themselves,  a  first  step  has  been  taken  in  the 
formation  of  municipalities,  whose  members  are 
popularly  chosen.  A  hundred  years  ago  India  was 
under  the  nile  of  a  company  of  traders ;  to-day  it  is 
demanding  homo  rule  I  And  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of,  at  any  rate,  a  partial  compliance 
with  their  wish. 

A  view  of  the  changes  seen  in  the  India  of  to-day 
as  contrasted  with  the  India  of  1795  would  not  be 
complete  if  nothing  were  said  of  the  position  occupied 
by  those  who  have  been  led  to  come  out  boldly  as 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  many  places  they  are 
highly  trusted  and  respected  by  their  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  neighbors,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  chosen,  in  far  greater  proportion  than 
their  numbers  alone  would  justify,  to  represent  the 
districts  on  the  municipal  boards  and  on  tlie  village 
committees  where  local  disputes  are  settled.  Years 
ago  they  were  despised  as  the  offscouring  of  the 
earth;  to-day  they  enjoy  tlie  confidence  of  their 
neighbors. 

Anotlier  interesting  and  encourag^'ug  result  of  our 
work  is  seen  in  the  orgiiuized  opposition  whicli  it  has 
awakened  in  many  places.  As  long  as  it  was  in- 
fluencing but  a  few  scattered  individuals  it  was 
either  ridiculed  or  ignored;  to-day  the  leaders  of 
Hindu  and  Moiiammedan  society,  evidently  feeling 
its  power,  have  been  aroused  to  vehement  opposition. 
Preachers  of  these  faiths,  specially  trained  for  the 
purpose,  attract  rival  congregations  in  the  street,  and 
the  press  is  freely  employed  in  printing  tracts  at- 
tacking the  Christian  religion,  and  giving  a  more 
rational  account  of  the  faitlis  of  the  people.  Tliis 
opposition,  tliougli  not  always  pleasant,  is  far  more 
profitable  in  the  long  run  than  the  stolid  indifference 
of  the  past.  And  though  parents  are  warned  against 
the  evil  influence  of  Christian  schools,  their  boys  and 
girls  attend  in  increasing  numbers,  and  there  are 
more  homes  open  to  receive  Christian  ladies  than 
they  have  time  to  visit. 

In  the  Pariah  villages  of  Travancore,  and  among 
the  similar  classes  of  people  in  Chota  Nag^re  and 
other  districts  where  the  Gospel  has  been  preached 
for  years,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  peo- 
ple to  come  over  to  Christianity  in  communities 
rather  than  individually.  These  aro  mostly  illiterate 
people,  and  being  outside  the  Hindu  system,  the 
difficulties  they  have  to  surmount  and  the  sacritices 
they  have  to  make  are  slight  in  comparison  with 
those  which  are  in  the  way  of  the  caste  population. 
But  in  one  district  in  the  Northwest,  inhabited  by 
Hindus,  where  the  missionaries  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  baptizing  all  who  offer  themselves  without 
any  long  season  for  instruction  and  probation,  their 
converts  have  l>een  counted  by  thousands  where,  in 
former  years,  they  were  less  than  hundreds.  To 
those  who  look  for  them,  there  are  many  indications 
that  the  years  of  faitlifwl  labor  have  not  been  spent 
in  vain :  that  the  harvest  time  is  at  hand. 
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It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  BiiddUism,  nl- 
thoiJgb  it  retained  mtny  of  tlio  peculiar  loftturea  of 
Hmdiiism,  was  full)^  three  eenturiea  before  it  sup- 
planted  the  older  form  ef  religion.  Seeinip  what  has 
been  edbcted  in  one  century  of  Chris tiau  eSurt,  we 
ma  J  aay  in  gratitude,  **VVhtti  hath  God  wrought  f  ** 
and  look  with  liope  into  the  future,  India  is^  with- 
out doubt,  the  liardeat  baltlelield  on  which  Chris- 
tlanltj  has  fought,  vet  its  Tictones  are  such  as  to  letid 
to  the  brightest  anticipntions.  In  all  parts  of  the 
land  the  people  tliemselves  confess  that  Hmdtiiam  ie 
paaaing  awaj;  it  is  for  the  Church  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Christ  sliall  take  the  vacant  throne. 
If  ilie  hght  be  freely  and  widely  given,  the  people^ 
naturally  religions,  will  avail  themselves  of  it.  The 
critical  time  in  the  natiou's  history  has  come*  Euro- 
pean civilissatioo  is  struggling  against  oriental  con- 
acrvtttism.  ShJill  the  Christian  Church  direct  the 
course  of  India's  future,  or  shall  its  milHons  be  left 
to  t lie  desiriictive  forces  which  are  pouring  in  on 
evetT-side?  If  the  day  of  opportunity  for  India's 
salvation  be  not  improved,  who  can  say  when 
another  will  dawn? — ChrxnmU &f  London  Mmi(m<try 
Society. 

The  Everyday  Keligion  of  a  Sivite. 

BY  REV.  \\\  it.  WALTOX,  OP  IKDIA, 

Titere  are  ftve  or  more  kinds  of  Siviies  in  India^ 
namely,  the  ordinary  Sivite,  the  Upathasa  Sivite»  the 
tinga  or  Siva-puja  Sivite,  the  temple  Sivite,  and  the 
educated  Sivite, 

TBB  OSDIIfART  SlFlTK. 

He  rises  early  in  the  morning,  washes  the  mem- 
bers of  his  body,  and  daubs  ashe^  on  the  forehead, 
ueck^  and  chest,  uttering  the  name  of  the  god  Siva, 
Sifa.  Then  he  goes  forth  lo  his  daily  work.  When 
he  retires  to  his  bed  or  mat  in  the  evening  he  invokes 
some  of  his  gods,  and  occasionally,  if  he  hna  time, 
utters  the  names  of  all  the  gods  within  the  bounds 
of  his  knowledge. 

He  is  more  cxitlioUc  than  those  of  the  other  cla5»e«, 
for  he  heaitateii  not  to  pray  even  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  saints.  Some  of  this  chiss  make  vows  to 
Mftdoo  St.  Anna,  Putlinmadivm,  and  others. 

He  haa  a  tutelary  god  who  ii  supposed  to  reside 
in  his  compound.  In  times  of  sickness  or  prosperity 
he  presents  to  it  cocoanut^,  rice,  fruit,  nnd  dowers. 

He  also,  at  stated  times,  oiTcrH  to  the  spirits  of  tlie 
dead  such  things  as  they  enjoyed  while  on  earth.  He 
has  weekly,  fortnightly,  monthly,  and  yearly  fasts  in 
honor  of  certain  planets,  his  dead  parents,  and  tlie 
tutelary  gods  and  goddesses.  In  short,  lie  does  not 
confine  himself  to  one  god  or  to  one  mode  of  worship, 
lest  he  may  be  found  displeasing  other  goda  and 
gtittty  of  rejecting  other  creeds.  Hence,  he  will  be 
a  Christian  too,  provided  his  other  forms  of  worship, 
tod  his  other  goda,  are  not  interfered  with. 


The  Ui*atma8a  Sivitk. 

He  is  a  little  higher  than  the  ordinary   Sivite% 
being  taken  from  among  thetn  and  taught  oertiuii  i 
intelligible  prayers,  which  must  be  repeated  etcrf' 
day  before  he  takefi  his  first  meah     He  is  required  to 
use  the  sacred  ashes  in  the  form  of  three  stripes,  and 
to  extend  them  to  the  arms,  hack,  and  knees. 

He  is  not  necessarily  a  vegetarian,  eicept  when 
required  to  reed  aacr«d  books  or  sing  T^acred  songi^  in 
temples  on  festive  occasions.  He  is  prohibited  fn 
eating  aDjthing  that  has  been  presented  to  the 
ferior  gods  or  devils,  and  to  the  ^pirite  of  the 
This  rule,  however,  is  not  very  strictly  kept. 

Tl£E  LlKQA   OR  SlTA-PUJA   SiVlTE, 

He  i:4  higher  than  the  Upathaaa  Sivite,  must  be 
vegetarian,  and  worships  the  linga,  an  indeoei] 
symbol  of  Siva  and  his  wife,  A  room  in  thehousei 
set  apart  for  this  worship,  piga  i»  performed  dailjf 
before  his  meal,  :ind  he  does  not  eat  ajcain  until  aftei^] 
the  jvuja  of  the  following  day.  He  occAsionally 
ad<  rus  his  head,  neck,  and  arms  with  garlands  of 
nut-beads,  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  Unga  of 
Siva.  He  is  believed  to  be  a  terror  to  the  deviU  and 
to  escape  epidemics. 

Tab  Templk  Sivite. 

All  the  famous  temples  are  occupied  by  tJie  Brah- 
mans,  who  exercise  very  great  influence  over  the 
people,  rich  and  poor  alike.  The  plan  of  a  temp 
and  its  services,  with  the  exception  of  the  idols  an 
ptfTKinov,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Jewish 
temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Several  of  these  tempIc!^  are  endowed;  hence, 
morning  and  evening,  pvja  is  didly  i)orfora>ed.  The 
temple  Sivite  ts  one  who  worshipe  in  the  temple  every 
day  before  taking  his  ^rat  meal.  The  fish  and  Heah 
eaters  are  allowed  to  stand  outmde  the  temple,  the  veg* 
eiarianinUie  inner  court^  the  Unga  Sivite  still  (\irtherj 
in,  the  Brahroans  in  the  sanctum,  and  the  officiatiq 
Brahman  in  the  holy  of  holies  during  inoenee  time. 

TbB   EDIC^TBD  StVJTK. 

He  is  indiOerent  ubout  religion.  He  neither  be- 
lieves in  Sivaism  or  Christianity,  but  loads  a  life  of 
accommodation.  To  a  Sivite  he  is  a  Sivite ;  to  a 
Ciiristian  he  is  a  Christian.  He  l>etieves  in  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  but  he  has  no  fixed  rule  of  faiih  or 
practice.  He  perfurois  ceremonies  as  national 
customs^  which  he  cannot  neglect  without  making 
trouble  fit  home.  He  observes  festive  days  as  social 
entertainments,  and  rubs  lidhcs  to  add  to  tlie  beauty 
of  hia  intelligent  countenance. — Mi&*iouary  NoUcm. 


StVA  NARAtAK,  a  Kajput,  flourished  in  India  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Mohammed  Shak,  A.  B.  17:i5.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer  and  lounded  n  sect  of  unita* 
rian  Hindus  known  as  Sivitca,  wito  offer  no  worship 
to  any  of  the  objects  of  Hindu  or  Mohammedan  ven- 
eration, and  admit  proselytes  from  all  religfooa. 


The  People  and  Owemmtnt  of  JnSta. 
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Thd  People  and  Government  of  In^ia. 
Ikdfa  itDd  its  dependencies  had  in  1891  a  popula- 
tion of  287/223,431,  of  which  66,060,479  ire  in  the 
f«udatorj  or  native  states.  They  are  dirided  reli- 
gioaalj  aceordiDg  to  the  eensas  of  1891  as  follows: 
HlDdua,  207,731,727;  Sikhn,  1,&07,833;  Jains,  1,41*5,. 
638;  Baddhiitts,7,131,3Gl;  Parsces,  89,904;  Moham- 
medans, 67,321,164;  Christkns,  2,284,380;  Jews, 
17,194;   Animiatic,  9,280,407 ;  otherf,  not  daaaified, 

-'  The  official  rettirna  dtrided  the  **  Chriatiana  **  ns 
follows:  Roman  Catholics,  1,315,263;  Church  of 
England,  302,430 ;  Preabytcnana,  40,407 ;  DiHaenter^^, 
296,938;  other  Protestants,  63,967;  Syrians,  Ar- 
meiimna;,  and  Greeks,  20l,(;84» 

The  people  of  Tndin,  divided  according  to  lan^ 
guag^s  or  dialects,  give  the  following;  Hindi,  85,- 
»i70,000;  Bengali,  41,340,000;  Tehign,  19,880,000: 
Punjabi,  17,720,000;  Tamil,  ir»/i3a,O(J0;  Qujsrati, 
10,G20,000;  Kan&rese,  9.760,000;  Uriyflp  9,010,000; 
Burroeae,  5,930,000;  Maloyalnm,  5,430,<K>0;  Urdu, 
3,670,000;  SitidhI,  2,590,Oim;  Santiilj,  1,710,0<>0; 
W.  Palmri,  1» 520,000 ;  Assamese,  1,430,000;  Gondi, 
1,380,000;  Central  Pshari,  l,iriO,000;  Morwadi, 
1,440,000;  Pushtu,  1,080,000;  Karen,  670,000;  KoK 
650,000;  Tulu,  49'\000;  Kachhi,  440,000;  Gypsy, 
400,000;  Onion,  .^70,000;  Kond,  320,000;  Kngluih, 
238,490. 

India  is  administratively  divided  into  British  ter- 
ritory und  native  or  feudatory  a  tales,  the  fbrraer 
being  under  the  direct  control  of  Britiah  officials; 
the  latter  arc  governed  by  the  nittive  prinoes,  min- 
isters, or  eonncila,  with  the  help  and  under  the  advice 
of  a  reaid^nt  or  agenf,  in  political  chiirge  either  of  n 
sii^le  state  or  group  of  aiates,  but  the  chiefs  Imve 
no  right  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to  send  amboa- 
aadora  to  each  otiier  or  to  eiiemftl  states :  Ihey  are 
not  permitted  to  raaintain  a  military  force  above  a 
certain  apeciBed  limit;  no  Eurofican  is  ullowcii  to 
reside  at  any  of  their  cotirta  without  special  sanction, 
and  the  British  government  can  exercise  ilie  right 
of  dethronement  in  caae  of  misgovernmeuL 

The  executive  nuthonty  over  India  is  vested  in  a 
gOferaor  general,  commonly,  but  not  off) cially,  styled 
viceroy,  appointed  by  the  British  goverriment,  and 
acting  tinder  the  orders  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India.  The  Marquis  of  Lausdowne  was  the  governor 
general  from  December  II,  1888,  until  January,  1894, 
when  be  was  ancceeded  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin. 


Farallek  Between  Eomanism  and  Hindnisiii. 

BY    REV.    I>.   MO<JRE,    IJJ>. 

A  wiuTBR  from  Rome  has  undertaken  to  show  an 
exact  conformity  between  popery  and  paganisfii,  and 
ihat  the  religion  of  ttio  present  Bomana  is  derived 
from  thftt  of  their  heathen  ancestors.  The  Abbo 
Dubois,  long  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  southern  India^ 
in  contending  that  his   religion   L^   better  adapted 


KAKL   OK    EL«IN,  VICEHOY  OK  IM>IA, 

than  Protestanlisni  for  the  poople  of  India,  nses 
these  words;  **If  any  of  the  sevenJ  modes  of 
Chriatian  worship  were  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression and  gain  ground  in  the  cotuiiry  it  i?,  no 
doubt,  the  Catholic  form,  which  rmteaiants  call  an 
idolatry  in  disgtiiae.  It  has  a  puja  or  Sflcriflce,  it 
has  processions,  images,  statues,  tirtan  or  holy  water, 
fasts,  tittys  or  feasts,  invocation  of  saints,  etc,  all  of 
which  firnctices  bear  more  or  less  resemblance  to 
tlioie  in  use  among  the  Hiiidns/' 

But  I  proceed  to  furnish  parallel h  between  Roman- 
iam  and  Hinduism,  which  a  residence  in  Indin  enabled 
me  tu  discover.  Botlt  ay  status  foster  nnceticiam,  and 
agree  in  proclaiming  the  meritoriousneaa  of  volun^ 
tary  poverty  and  of  celibacy.  Both  can  boast  of 
monks  and  hermils,  devotees  dwelling  in  monasteries 
and  in  deserts.  Begging  B  rah  mans  may  be  com* 
pared  to  mendicant  friara,  Hiudua  and  Romanist* 
concur  in  saying  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and 
are  both  distinguished  by  the  lise  of  beadi,  which 
tliey  count  in  performing  their  invocations.  To  the 
cotTMnon  people  of  both  religious  the  reading  of  their 
Scriptures  is  forbidden.  Hindus  have  their  purga. 
tones  and  their  shraddha^  or  service,  for  the  repose 
and  happiness  of  the  dervd.  Their  temples  are 
lighted  up  in  daytime  like  Roraan  churches;  and  as 
the  Roman  priest  riuga  a  bell  during  mass,  so  does 
the  Brahman  during  worship  In  the  idol  temple. 

Works  of  supererogation  are  recognizod  alike  in 


lieligion  of  the  Hed  Karens. 


Che  Roman  and  Hindu  dyat^mi,  Jti  both  there  ib 
allowed  a  low  ttundftrd  of  pietj,  which  may  suffice 
for  persona  engaged  in  buBinesa^  while  a  higher  \& 
proposed  to  &  aetect  lew  tfiken  from  the  common 
maas.  Hindus  know  the  uao  of  pious  frauds,  uud 
have  I  heir  pretended  miradea  wrought  b/  holy  men 
aud  by  images.  Tbej,  too,  hold  the  doctrine  of  the 
oprt*  ojpetatvff^  or  the  merit  of  a  religious  act  api^rt 
from  the  dti^position  or  the  worshiper.  The  alleged 
powers  of  tliO  priest  la  make  a  god  of  a  wafer  by 
aaying  hoc  tst  corpus  meum^  strangely  reaembleB  the 
Braljman's  claim  by  the  use  of  mantrcut  lo  endow  a 
block  of  stone  with  an  anincaiing  divinity. 

Lough  Derg  pilgrimtj  who  travel  on  Iheir  bare 
knees  over  rough  stones,  or  who  walk  with  pew  or 
gravel  in  the  inside  of  their  shoed  or  brogues,  aa  a 
peuaucCf  are  but  humble  imitators  of  self* torturing 
Hindus,  who  will  perform  painful  journeys  to  distant 
shrines  by  dragging  Iheir  bodies  flat  along  the 
ground.  Wliile  professed  thieves  and  thugs  iu 
India  pay  their  devotions  aasiduousty  to  tlie  goddess 
Kali,  and  make  her  iheir  tutelary  deity,  Italian  ban. 
ditti  and  pirates  have  been  known  to  put  themselves 
tuider  ttie  protection  of  tlie  Virgin,  and  to  have 
yowed  to  her  a  part  of  their  plunder. 

Let  me  mention  a  fact  which  shows  that  Protes- 
tants are  not  without  some  justifioatiou  iu  calling  (to 
uae  llie  language  of  Abbe  Dubois)  tho  Catholic  form 
of  worship  an  idolatry  in  disguise.  In  the  ij*land  of 
Sftlsette,  near  Bombay,  tliere  is  a  famous  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  which  is  much  resorted  to  by  her 
worshipers.  It  so  happened  iltat  the  plastert  with 
which  this  image  waa  overlaid,  fell  off.  Thia  deterio- 
ration led  to  a  discovery.  It  became  evident  that  the 
fltitue  was  not  origioally  set  up  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  There  could  be  no  misti'tking  the  fact  that 
it  was  at  Hrst  u  heatlieu  idol  representing  the  god- 
dess Parvati,  the  consort  of  Siva,  The  Portugiieae^ 
who  had  poaaesaion  of  the  island  before  the  Kngliah^ 
■appropriated  the  idol,  and^  after  disguising  and  trans- 
orming  it^  made  use  of  it  In  practicing  their  own 
'  «uperstition. — PresbyUrrian, 


Beligion  of  tlie  Bed  Kardofi. 
The  Red  Karens  of  Upper  Burma  number  proba- 
bly two  hundred  thousand.  They  are  devil  worship- 
ers ;  and  the  bones  of  hens,  birds,  pigs,  aud  animals 
are  their  oracles.  If  they  try  the  boiiee  of  chickens 
tliey  call  it  kah-sow-cru^  and  the  whole  nation  has 
^eat  faith  in  these  oracIer<.  The  way  they  try  the 
oracle  is  this:  A  roan  (never  a  woman)  takes  a 
small  chicken  in  his  hand,  and  commencing  to  choke 
the  chicken,  he  moves  it  up  and  down  in  front  of 
him^  telhng  it  to  go  up  to  heaven  and  ask  the  angels 
to  tell  him  whether  the  things  he  desires  to  do  will 
prosper  or  not.  By  the  time  fa  is  prayer  la  finished 
the  chicken  is  dead.  Then  he  lakes  out  the  femur 
^oneSf  and  puts  bamboo  splints  into  the  air  holes  in 


the  bones*     If  theso  atr  holes  are  parallel,  the  answer 
is  favorable. 

Nearly  all  tlie  fowls  in  the  couutry  are  uaed  thus 
to  obtain  information  about  future  events.  I  went 
to  A  Red  iLArea  liouse  to  see  a  sick  man,  and  found 
him  sick  with  oongestion  of  the  liver.  He  said  h> 
had  consulted  the  oracle,  and  it  said  he  must  eat  & 
pig,  but  he  did  not  have  any  pig,  so  he  ate  several 
fowls.  But  he  got  no  better;  then  he  ate  a  bitflklo, 
but  he  did  not  get  well;  and  he  was  confident  if  h« 
ate  a  pig  he  would  recover  at  once.  But  as  he  had 
no  pig,  and  no  money  to  buy  one,  he  ^\  as  sure  that 
he  should  die.  I  gave  him  some  medicine,  and 
when  I  returned  to  the  village  &  month  later  I  found 
him  in  comfortable  health,  even  though  he  hod  not 
eaten  a  pig. 

They  IjelieTe  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  is  a 
spirit;  that  he  is  good,  and  that  he  is  the  creator  of 
all  things,  but  that  he  has  little  or  noUiingtodo  with 
everyday  events  of  life.  They  believe  that  there  are 
angets,  and  that  they  reveal  to  man^  through  the 
bones  of  animals,  what  is  best  for  hioi  to  doi  being 
uught  of  God. 

They  believe  iu  a  personal  devil,  and  that  he  is 
fully  interested  in  the  daily  events  of  life ;  and  that 
he  is  tho  author  of  aE  the  evil  the  sorrow,  and  the 
suffering  to  which  human  fiosli  is  heir.  They  believe 
there  are  seven  worlds,  all  flat,  and  one  above 
another  like  a  set  of  shelves,  three  below  the  earlli, 
and  throe  above;  that  the  earth  is  the  best  of  tlie 
lot,  and,  when  w^  leave  it,  we  go  to  a  wor«e  place 
than  we  leave. 

They  say  tlmt  when  a  man  dies  hla  spirit  wanders 
around  his  house  until  iiis  body  is  decomposed;  bia 
spirit  tlien  join§  his  bo«Jy,  and  they  go  into  another 
world.  In  order  that  a  person  mtiy  not  be  destitute 
in  the  next  world,  they  HU  the  grave,  or  a  hole  near 
the  grave,  with  the  various  articles  tlje  country  pro* 
duc^s;  they  also  puts  long  box  on  ptosts  over  the 
.grave,  and  fill  this  box  with  graiu,  hanging  pump- 
kins and  corn  under  the  box,  putting  a  plow  and 
other  farming  instruments  on  top  of  the  box.  There 
is,  however,  no  especial  sacriflce  in  fiUitig  these 
boxes  with  grain;  it  is  only  an  indirect  way  of  feed- 
ing pigs. — /fey.  A,  A.  B,  Crumb. 


**  Christ  i^  my  Sumatanga."  So  said  a  native 
Christian  in  India,  expressing  in  his  own  way  the 
comfort  he  found  in  tho  Saviour,  Iu  some  parts  of 
India  there  aro  provided  along  the  road  resting 
places  for  thoso  who  carry  heavy  loads  on  their 
heads.  These  places  have  a  high  shelf,  upon  which 
the  man  can  easily  shift  off  (he  heavy  burden  tliat 
he  is  c.trrying.  Then  beneath  there  is  a  shaded  seat 
where  he  can  sit  down  and  rest.  It  was  with  refer- 
ence to  one  of  these  tests  the  native  Christian 
expres.'ted  his  faith  in  the  words,  ^'  Clirist  is  my 
Sumatangn." 


NoUb  from  the  North  India  Confei^ence. 
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Votes  from  the  Horth  India  Oon&renoe. 

BT  REV.   W.   K.  MAKSELL. 

Tbs  Uiirtieth  session  of  the  North  India  Conference 
inet  at  Lucknow  from  the  4th  to  the  8th  of  January 
inclusive,  in  the  new  Hindustaoi  Church.  It  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  memorable  session,  one  that  will  long 
be  regarded  as  an  epocb-marking  time.  The  Con- 
ference numbers  forty  European  and  forty-five 
Hindustani  members,  being  the  largest  of  all  our 
Indian  Conferences.  The  routine  work  was  carried 
on  the  same  as  in  ordinary  Conferences  at  home. 
Eight  members  were  received  on  trial,  twenty-seven 
elected  and  ordained  deacons,  and  seven  elected  and 
ordained  elders. 

The  statistical  report  for  the  year  is  encouraging, 
showing  a  total  membership  of  30,476;  Christian 
community  of  40,000 ;  toial  baptisms,  8,079  ;  Sunday 
school  scholars,  39,307;  Christian  day  scholars, 
10,155;  total  day  scholars,  19,947. 

The  evenings  were  devoted  to  special  services  in 
the  interest  of  our  missionary,  educational,  and 
Sunday  school  enterprises.  The  service  of  each 
day  opened  and  closed  with  devotional  meetings, 
which  were  largely  attended  and  were  seasons  of 
spiritual  uplifting  to  all  the  Conference.  The  serv- 
ices on  Sunday  were  most  impressive.  The  Confer- 
ence love  feast  was  one  flame  of  living,  burning 
testimony,  full  of  love  for  Christ,  and  confidence  of 
victory  assured.  The  Hindustani  brethren  seemed  to 
be  on  fire  with  enthusiasm,  and  bursts  of  stirring 
hymns  of  victory  sung  so  heartily  by  them  became  a 
contagion  of  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the  entire 
congregation. 

Mrs.  Keen,  the  secretary  of  the  Piiiladelphia 
branch  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
and  her  daughter  were  present,  and  heartily  enjoyed 
all  the  services.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note 
that  she  was  the  president  of  the  Woman's  Confer- 
ence during  its  sessions. 

The  Hindustani  sermon  on  Sunday  afternoon  was 
preached  by  one  of  our  leading  members  of  Confer- 
ence,  a  man  full  of  faith  and  power,  who  thirty  years 
ago  was  an  orphan  boy  in  our  mission  school  at  Shah- 
jalianpur.  The  sermon  was  followed  by  the  ordination 
of  the  deacons,  and  aa  the  long  line  of  twenty-seven 
men  crowded  around  the  altar  and  bowed  their 
heads  to  receive  the  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands, 
it  really  seemed  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  were  descend- 
ing in  visible  power  when  the  bishop  with  moistened 
eye  and  upturned  face  said  in  Hindustani,  "The 
Spirit  is  coming."  These  men  go  to  widely  different 
fields,  some  of  them  will  become  virtual  missionaries 
as  they  leave  their  homes  and  surroundings  to  go 
hundreds  of  miles  away  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
people  who  are  foreign  to  them  in  tongue  and  in 
customs,  and  yet  are  members  of  this  stupendous 
Indian  empire. 

It  baa  been  said  (hat  the  Conference  was  an  epoch. 
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marking  session.  This  was  so  because  of  the  dis- 
couraging news  that  weighed  down  upon  the 
brethren,  that  appropriations  must  be  cut  one  ninth. 
The  question  which  presented  itself  was  how  in  a 
work  already  conducted  on  a  simple  living  basis, 
with  no  extra  appropriations,  the  appropriations  could 
be  cut  at  all  without  manifestly  hindering  the  work 
of  God,  without  crippling  the  growing  native  Church. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  refraining  from  work  con- 
templated, but  of  stopping  the  present  working  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  his  people.  Very  early  in  the 
session  the  spirit  of  hope  and  of  victory  came  upon 
the  brethren.  The  thoughts  entered  the  mind  of  all, 
as  if  given  by  inspiration,  that 

"  To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin," 

and  it  was  felt  that  the  command  to  do  an  impossi- 
bility could  not  be  followed. 

The  appropriations  were  left  as  they  were.  The 
case  was  put  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  we  trust  him 
for  tlie  result. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  in  India. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  commenced  work 
in  India  in  1 856,  and  the  mission  has  developed  into 
five  Conferences.  These  were  organized  as  follows : 
North  India,  18G4 ;  South  India,  1876;  Bengal- 
Burma,  1886:  Bombay,  1892;  Northwest  India, 
1893.  These  Conferences  held  their  annual  sessions 
in  December,  January,  and  February  last.  From  the 
rei)ort8,  so  far  as  received,  we  gather  the  following 
as  the  combined  report  of  the  five  Conferences: 

Foreign  male  missionaries 05 

Wives  of  missionaries 82 

Missionaries,  W.  P.  M.  S 55 

Native  ordained  preachers 150 

Native  unordained  preachers 567 

Members 18,931 

Probationers :{6,345 

Adults  baptized  in  1893 1 2,133 

Children  baptized  in  1 81>3 6,950 

Day  scholars 27.960 

Sunday  school  scholars 68,01 1 

The  names  of  the  missionnries  will  be  found  on 
page  192,  except  those  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary  Society,  and  they  were  given  last  month, 
page  143. 

In  the  Northwest  India  Conference  the  presiding 
elders  are :  Agra  District,  Rev.  J.  £.  Scott ;  Ajmere 
District,  Rev.  C.  W.  De  Souza;  Allahabad  District, 
Rev.  Dennis  Osborne;  Meerut  District,  Rev.  Philo 
M.  Buck  ;  Mussoorio  District,  Rev.  Henry  Mansell ; 
Bulandshahr  District,  Rev.  Charles  Luke;  Easganj 
District,  Rev.  Hazan  Raza  Khan. 

In  the  South  India  Conference  there  are  but  two 
districts.  The  presiding  elders  are:  Hyderabad  Dis- 
trict.  Rev.  G.  K.  Gilder;  Madras  District,  Rev.  A.  H. 
Baker. 
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In  the  North  India  ConfereDce  Ihe  presiding  elders 
•re:  Bareillj  District,  Rev.  X  C,  Butcher;  Budaon 
Diitrict)  Her.  J.  B.  Thoniaa;  Gonda  Dislrict,  Rev. 
Tbomaa  Craven;  Kumaon  District^  Rev.  J.  T, 
HolfAbon;    Monulabad  District,  Rev.  8.  KDowies; 
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Outiii  Disutct,  itev.  i%,  W.  Farker ;  PUibhit  Diatnet, 
Rev.  Abraham  Soloraoa  j  Sambhal  Dislrict»  Rev,  H. 
A.  Cutting. 

In  the  Bombaj  Conrerence  the  presiding  elders 
are :  Bombay  District,  Rev,  J.  K  RobiDson ;  Central 
Provinces  District,  Rev.  T.  S  Johnson ;  Sindh  Dis- 
trict, Rev.  George  L  Stone. 

lo  the  Bengal -Burma  CoDferenoe  the  presiding 
elders  are:  Burma  District,  Rev.  Julius  Smith ;  C%V 
cutta  District,  Rev.  F,  W.  Warne;  Tirhtifc  District, 
Rev,  H.  Jackson. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Robinson,  writing  of  the  Bombaj  Con- 
ference,  says:  **Five  of  the  groat  vernaculiir«i  of 
India  are  spoken  within  the  bonnds  of  the  Confer- 
ence^ and  tho  great  historic  religions— Hinduism, 
MoliammedAniani,  and  Zorons  Irian  ism — nre  repre- 
senied  in  the  more  than  forty-tlvo  million  of  people 
who  compose  it«t  popnlstion." 

Dr  J,  E.  Scott  writes:  *' The  Northwest  India 
Conference  was  organized  in  January,  1B93,  at 
Agra,  At  the  end  of  18J>1  there  were  about  5,000 
native  Christians  connected  with  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sion within  the  territory  now  occupied  by  this  Con- 
ference. During  1892  a  little  more  than  10,000  per- 
•mn  were  baptized,  and  at  the  session  just  closed  at 
Oawnpore  a  little  lesa  than  10,000  were  reported,  ao 
thtit  this  young  Conference  now  represents  a  constitu- 
ency of  25,000  souls.  This  large  number  of  young 
converts,  with  more  than  800  a  month,  or  an  average 
of  twenty-seven  a  day^  or  more  tlian  one  an  hour, 
b«fDg  added,    have   committed   themselves    to   the 


Metiiodist  Episcopal  Church  through  the  agents  ap- 
pointed by  them  for  spiritual  and  mental  training,  and 
the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  many  of  thetee  de- 
pends upon  how  these  agents,  the  representativea  of 
this  great  Church,  fulfill  their  obligationa.*' 

"  Eight  young  men  were  received  as  probAlionen 
in  the  North  India  Conference — one  an  AmcricaD, 
Professor  H,  L.  Roscoe ;  the  othera  were  all  Hiudo- 
Stan  is." 

Rev.  Abraham  Solomon  reports  that  on  the 
Pilibhit  District  of  the  North  India  Conferenoe  there 
were  1,216  persons  baptized  last  year;  ten  persons  are 
>>eing  prepared  for  the  ministry ;  there  are  86  schools 
with  U31 1  students  on  the  district,  and  the  ''•  Lai  Fita 
Fan]  ^^  (antitobacco  array)  is  taking  deep  root 

Rev.  Hazao  Raza  Khan  reports  lor  the  KaaganJ 
District,  North weat  India  Cotilereoce:  **Tli9baptiairt« 
of  the  year  have  numbered  1,400.  Several  castes  art? 
represented  in  the  converts  gathered.  There  are 
numerous  calls  in  all  directiona  foi*  us  to  come  and 
give  instruction  and  baptism.  Some  fifty  aach  eallii 
have  come  to  us  during  the  year.  Our  funds  are  not 
Hufficient  to  enable  us  to  go  into  many  new  places 
where  the  field  \a  white  for  the  harvest.  Fifteen 
new  places  have  been  opened  during  the  year.  There 
are  sttU  thirty- five  places  where  we  have  Christians 
for  whose  instruction  and  training  no  adequate  pro- 
vision is  made.  There  are  6,103  Christians  in  the 
district,  living  in  350  diJTereni  places.  There  are  87 
gniall  schools  in  which  1,548  pupils  are  enrolled.** 

Rev.  P.  M.  Buck  writes  of  the  Meerut  DistricL 
Northwest  India  Conference:  ** There  are  in  the  di** 
trici  two  fort'ign  missionaries  and  76  mission  native 
agents  pushing  on  the  work,  and  wo  have  between 
5,000  and  0,000  Cliriatians,  most  of  whom  have  beeu 
baptized  within  two  or  three  years.  There  were 
1,675  bapti.eroa  last  year.  In  the  Rabbapurj  Circuit 
the  work  i^  entirely  supported  by  T.  L  Ingram,  Esq., 
who  is  an  extensive  landholder  and  a  local  preaclier 
in  our  church,  and  on  his  estate  he  maintains  twelva  . 
schools  and  ten  preachers  and  exhortera,  a  disponaarjij 
and  a  native  doctor.  He  and  his  wife  urs  earnest^ 
and  BuoceaaCiil  ivi^rkcra," 

The  two  most  important  educational   instttutioa^j 
connected  with  the  India  Mission  are  the  theolo 
school  at  Barcilly,  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott,  president ;  and  the  ' 
Christian  College  at  Lueknow,  Rev.  W.  A.  ifanaelL 
president.      They  are  accomplishing  great  good,  but 
their  usefulness  is  being  hampered  by  the  need  of ai:^ 
ample  endowment. 


**The  Don  version  of  ludm," 
Dr.  George  Smitft.  of  Scotland,  delivered  in  189.^ 
tlie  Graven  Lectures  on  Missions  before  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  These  lectures 
were  on  '*  The  Conversion  of  India,^*  and  they  have 
been  published  under  ttie  above  title«  The  author 
Bays  ■.  **  This  volume  eootains  a  somewhat  fuller  treat- 
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meDt  of  thai  questloD,  historicallj  and  practically, 
than  was  po«8tb!e  in  the  six  lectures  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  delirer  in  the  first  fortnight  of  October,  1 893. 
But  the  book  is  onlj  an  outline  of  the  past  history 
and  of  the  process  which  is  going  on  before  our  ejes 
in  India." 

The  book  is  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
at  $1.50.  Its  author  has  previoosly  given  ua  sereral 
valuable  books  on  missions,  byt  none  showing 
greater  research  and  furnishing  more  valuable  ma- 
terial for  those  who  wish  to  understand  what  Chris- 
tianity has  done  and  is  likely  to  do  for  India.  Here 
are  chapters  on  The  Greek  Attempt,  The  Roman  At- 
tempt, Francis  Xavier  and  his  Successors,  tlie  Dutch 
Attempt,  The  British  East  India  Company's  Work  of 
Preparation,  Great  Britain's  Attempt,  The  United 
States  of  America's  Cooperation,  The  Metliods  of  the 
Evangelical  Mission  to  India,  The  Results  of  Chris- 
tian Missions  to  India,  Tlie  Prospects  of  the. Conver- 
sion of  India.  We  shall  make  extracts  from  the  last 
two  chapters : 

**  The  census  of  1891  reported  in  India  2,284,172 
Christians.  About  two  millions  of  the  Christians  are 
natives  of  India,  and  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  are 
Europeans  and  Eurasians.  Of  tlie  native  Christians 
nearly  two  thirds  live  in  the  British  Provinces,  and 
fully  one  third  in  the  territories  of  native  princes.  The 
whole  of  the  religious  establishments  of  this  great 
body  of  native  Christians,  eight  ninths  of  all  Chris- 
tians in  India,  are  self-supporting  and  unconnected 
with  the  State,  indeed,  practically  ignored  by  it 

"The  native  Protestant  Christians  in  1851  in  India 
proper  numbered  91,092 ;  in  1890  there  were  559,661 . 
In  Burma  in  1861  there  were  59,369,  and  in  1890 
these  had  increased  to  89,182.  The  communicants  in 
1890  fai  India  were  182,722,  in  Burma,  33,037. 

"  In  all  that  is  now  known  as  India  the  number  of 
native  Christian  communicants  connected  with  the 
evangelical  Churches  of  Great  Britain,  America,  aud 
Gennanyhas  grown  in  forty  years  from  15,000  to 
215,759  in  1890,  or  at  the  present  time  to  above  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  No  statistics  can  show  the 
growth  of  these  native  Christians  in  wealth,  in  social 
podtlOD,  and  in  ofBcial  and  professional  influence. 
Tliey  are  pushing  out  the  Brahmans,  many  of  them 
being  simply  Christian  Bralimans  by  character,  by 
abili^,  and  by  intelligent  loyalty,  till  the  Hindu  press 
eonfesaee  the  fact  with  apprehension  and  the  local 
Blue  Books  report  it  oonUnually  to  Parliament  Tlie 
Christians  have  wisely  educated  up  to  their  own  level, 
whQe  polygamy  and  the  hideous  sexual  customs  which 
legishUion  can  hardly  ameliorate  from  the  outside, 
continue  to  depress  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
oommiinitiea. 

** The  foreign  ordained  missionaries  in  1851  were 
339;  these  had  increased  in  1890  to  868.  The  native 
orddned  missionaries  in  1851  were  21 ;  in  1861  there 
were  91;  in  1871  there  were  225;  in  1881  there  were 
461 ;  io  1890  there  were  797.    Evangelical  Christen- 


dom sent  to  Christianize  the  Indian  Empire  868  or- 
dained and  1 1 8  unordained  men  (not  reckoning  their 
wives)  and  711  unmarried  women,  or  1,697  mission- 
aries, at  the  end  of  1890,  and  these  have  now  increased 
to  about  1 ,800  foreign  missionaries. 


*'Tlie  prospects  of  the  conversion  of  India  are 
brigliter  than  the  faith  and  the  obedience  of  the 
Church.  Men  who  landed  in  India,  as  the  writer 
did,  forty  years  ago,  and  have  watched  the  march  of 
events  may  say,  as  did  Bishop  Caldwell,  in  1879,  *  To 
be  almost  a  convert  is  the  highest  point  many  well- 
disposed  Hindus  have  reached  at  present  They  are 
timidly  waiting  for  a  general  movement  which  they 
will  be  able  to  join  witliout  risk ;  but  the  time  may 
any  day  come  when  masses  of  them  will  become  not 
only  almost,  but  altogether  followers  of  Christ' 

"  The  hundred  and  fifty  million  of  caste  Hindus  still 
present  to  Christeiidom  an  unbroken  front,  or  very 
little  broken,  apparently.  But  that  it  is  disintegrat- 
ing  under  the  combined  influence  of  Western  civ. 
iliz<ition  and  Christian  truth  its  own  leaders  allow, 
and  their  methods  of  meeting  the  assault  confessed. 

"The  deistical  Bmhmo-Somaj,  which  has  passed 
through  many  stages  of  development  since  the  writer's 
friend,  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  reached  his  nearest 
point  to  Christ  in  18G8,  and  is  now  represented  by 
Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar,  consists  of  only  three 
thousand  four  hundred  members,  but  it  has  kept  and 
it  keepH  far  more  back  from  tlie  profeHsion  of  faith 
in  Christ  than  it  helps  out  of  idolatry. 

**The  liiterArya-SomaJ,  which  admits  all  castes  to 
the  new  caste  created  by  its  Brahman  founder,I>ayanand 
Saraswati,  as  Sikhism  did,  takes  its  forty  thousand 
members  back  to  lli<r  Vedas.  Dr.  John  Kol^son  pro- 
nounces the  Arya-Somaj  one  of  the  most  redoubtable 
antagonists  of  Christianity,  but  'it  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  di -integrations  of  Old  Hinduism,  and  may 
thus  do  a  work  in  clearing  the  way  for  Christianity.' " 
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The  Lord's  Wort 

[rOR  SIX  UTThE  CinLI>»KN%] 

The  Lord  hath  work  for  little  h  ivdjf. 
For  they  may  do  his  wise  commanda; 

And  he  roarka  out  for  little /«»?( 

A  narrow  pathw&y,  itmtght  and  sweet. 

Odo  little /ac«  may  fill  with  light 
A  heart  aud  home  nn  dark  as  night; 

And  there  ore  words  for  little  eye^f 
To  make  them  oamest,  trtie,  and  wise. 

Due  little  voice  may  lead  above, 
By  siuging  aoii^A  of  Jesus*  love. 

One  Httle  hc<trt  may  he  the  place 
Where  Ood  shall  manifest  Ms  gracei 

{AR^  Joininf;  handle,) 
Our  hands,  our  feet,  hut  hearts  we  bring 
To  ChriiV  our  Ijord,  the  risen  Kin^. 


The  Boys  of  India. 
Ths  boys  of  India  ihat  go  to  school  leave  home 
fof'ncliool  at  six  iu   the  morumg  and  stay  tliere 
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studying  until  about  nine.  Theu  comes  a  recess 
when  tboy  go  home  and  get  something  cold  to  eatj 
|}k»ii  school  again  f^om  ten  until  noon  or  later ;  and 
afler  &  second  recena  they  come  and  stay  till  dark. 
So  they  spend  nsiarly  all  day  at  school,  alUiough  they 
do  not  study  very  hard* 


A  Hindu  teacher  doea  not  try  to  teach  wwy  mudi. 
He  has  one  of  the  older  children  repeat  the  letters  or 
the  mu  hi  plication  table  or  some  lines  of  poetry,  and 
tlieu  has  the  others  say  them  at\ef  tlie  leader.  In- 
stead of  slates  they  get  clean  sand  and  cover  the 
floor  and  write  the  letters  in  tlmt  \rith  their  (iDgem 
The  larger  boys  take  long  bits  of  dried  cocoa  leaf  and 
Bcratdi  their  sentences  on  these  with  a  aharp  iron* 
They  commit  to  memory  the  multiplication  table  to 
sixteen  times  sixteen^  and  alao  the  multiplication  of 
fractions.  When  they  wish  to  count  up  an  addttioii 
they  first  use  the  lingers  of  both  hands  and  tb«n  go 
on  counting  on  their  toes,  so  that  they  can  count  up 
to  twenty.  But  they  do  more  than  that ;  by  count> 
ing  the  joints  and  tip  of  each  finger  tliey  can  make 
twenty  on  efich  hand. 

As  they  commit  most  of  their  lessons  to  memory, 
the  teacher  has  not  much  to  do  but  sit  by  and  aee 
that  they  make  plenty  of  noise.  If  this  is  accom- 
plished he  and  the  parents  think  the  school  ta  doing 
well.  Sometimes  he  will  be  in  his  own  house  next 
door  lying  down,  and  if  the  children  keep  up  a  loud 
noise  he  thinks  it  is  all  right,  but  if  the  noise  stops, 
he  shouts  out  to  them  to  go  on  with  their  studying. 

The  boys  that  do  not  go  to  school  are  usually  kept 
at  work.  Many  of  tliem  take  care  of  cattle.  AH  the 
cows  and  oxen  and  buQaloes  of  the  village  are  let  out 
every  morning,  and  the  herd-boys  take  them  off  over 
the  tlelds  wherever  they  can  find  grass.  Bot  the 
boys  often  get  sport  out  of  the  younger  and  livelier 
animals,  for  they  are  always  practicing  catching 
cattle,  just  as  American  boys  practice  baseball. 

*"  Hindu  children  are  timid,  and,  as  a  rule,  respect- 
ful to  their  parents  and  well-behaved  in  public.  They 
are  les^  active  and  boisterous  than  European  cbil- 
dren. 

•*The  parents  hke  the  boys  better  thnn  the  girls. 
The  boy  it  is  who  will  support  them  in  old  age,  who 
will  kindle  the  sacred  fire  when  tlieir  IxKlies  are 
consumed,  end  who,  after  they  are  gone,  will  mioisr 
ter  to  their  departed  spirits  and  hasten  their  entrance 
into  a  better  stnle.** 


Hindu  Fable  of  the  Eeasts  and  the  Fiahae. 

Ths  beaau  and  the  fishes  once  came  to  an  agree- 
ment that  they  should  excliange  places  for  some  ttne 
by  way  of  variety.  So  the  tiah  ranged  over  the 
plains,  and  the  hawks,  the  kites,  the  vultures,  and 
other  animals  made  dreadful  havoc  with  tltem. 

Most  of  the  beasts  that  got  into  the  soa,  not  being 
able  to  breathe,  soon  died  in  large  numbers,  or  were 
devoured  by  the  sea  monsters.  The  others,  with 
much  difhculty,  camo  to  the  shore,  and  met  the  re- 
maiuiug  Qshes  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  interior 
of  the  country. 
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Said  the  few  fishes  that  remained,  "  0  let  us  go 
back  to  our  home,  the  sea  I "  and  darted  into  the 
wftter. 

Said  the  few  beasts  that  were  still  alive,  **  0  let  us 
go  back  to  our  home,  the  land  I  '*  and  jumped  aehore. 


~  -^s^d:  —^^ 


A  sage,  who  had  been  witnessing  tlie  scene,  said, 
*'  When  will  you  change  places  again  ?  '* 

"Nerermorel  Nevermore  1"  said  both,  in  sad 
tones. 

Said  tlie  sage,  **  Each  doth  best  in  hia  own  eUmentr^ 


ffindn  Story  of  the  Hennit  and  the  Moose. 

Isr  the  forest  of  the  rage  Gautama  there  dwelt  a 
hermit  or  saint  named  Migbty-at-prayer.  Once,  as  he 
sat  mi  hit  frugal  meal,  a  young  mouse  dropped  beside 
him  from  the  beak  of  •  crow,  and  he  took  it  up  and 
fed  it  tenderly  with  lice  grains. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  saint  observed  a  cat  pur- 
suing this  mouse  to  devour  it,  whereupon  he  changed 
the  moose  into  •  stout  cat.  This  cat  was  greatly 
baraaeed  by  dogs,  upon  which  the  saint  transformed 
it  into  a  dog. 

The  dog  was  always  in  danger  from  the  tigers, 
and  his  protector  gave  him  the  form  of  a  tiger,  but 
considering  him  and  treating  him  as  nothing  but  a 


Th«  coimtrj  folks  passing  by  would  say,  "  That  is 
DOl  a  tiger,  but  a  mouse  the  saint  has  transformed." 
The  mouse  was  veied  at  this  and  said,  "  So  long  as 
the  master  Uvea  this  shameful  story  of  my  origin 
will  surrive."  With  this  thought  he  was  about  to 
take  the  saint's  life,  when  he,  who  knew  his  purpose, 
turned  the  ungrateful  besst  by  a  word  to  his  original 
shape,    hkgraiijtiidt  ia  a  crime. 


The  dross  and  the  nmbrell& 
The  metaphors  of  the  Bible  are  a  ])uzzle  to  the 
practical  Chinaman,  even  though  flowers  of  language 
are  plentiful  in  his  own  speech.  In  the  proviuce  of 
Honan,  a  Mohammedan  Chinaman  in  a  remote  dis- 
trict was  impressed  by  a  New  Testament  and  some 
tracts  whidi  he  bought  at  a  mission  station  (C.  I.  M.) 
some  years  ago.  He  gave  his  heart  to  Christ  and 
began  to  govern  his  lire  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Coming  on  the  command,  "  Take  up  thy  cross  and 
follow  me,"  he  felt  "  this  is  just  what  I  should  like 
to  do,  if  I  understood  what  was  meant  by  taking  up 
tiie  cross."  After  long  pondering  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  tho  cross  forms  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  Chinese  character  for  umbrella,  tJiis 
miisi  be  the  thing  referred  to,  and  that  tlie  meaning 
of  our  Lord  was,  ''Leave  everything  but  your 
umbrella ;  take  that  and  follow  me."  He  set  out  from 
his  own  village  to  visit  the  nearest  mission  station 
for  furtiier  instriiclion,  and  in  token  of  his  subjection 
to  Christ  he  took  with  liim  only  an  umbrella!  This 
man  has  been  the  means  of  plantings  little  Christian 
church  in  his  village. — Monthly  Mtsstnger. 


Hindu  Fable  of  the  Fool  and  his  Fever. 
A  FOOL  was  once  suffering  from  a  severe  fever. 
As  he  sat  near  the  fire  he  put  the  poker  into  it,  and 
after  it  was  red-hot,  dipped  it  into  a  basin  of  water 
close  by,  and  it  was  instantly  cool.  He  rang  for  his 
servant,  and  ordering  a  tub  full  of  cold  water  went 
into  it,  and  remained  long  enough  to  get  rid  of  the 


BlSBOP  GOOOSBLL  says:  *'  One  day  in  China  would 
beHeve  in  foreign  missions." 


heat  in  bis  body,  as  he  thought.  When  he  came  out 
he  was  much  worse.  The  doctor  came  and  found 
him  dying. 

The  fool  told  him  how  he  thought  he  would  cool 
down  like  the  poker,  and  how  he  treated  himself  ac- 
cordingly. 

**Ala8l  "  said  the  doctor,  ''fools  kill  (fiemsdvta  by 
analogy^ 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


"  Tbebe  ia  reunion  enough  in  the  world*  It  Is 
GhriBtittnliy,  the  reUglon  of  Chriat,  that  the  world 
needs." 

Dr.  Alexander  Duff  said :  *'  These  men  tell  us  tbej 
ere  not  »o  green  as  to  waste  their  roonej  on  foreign 
mi 9810113.  They  describe  themeeWes  too  well»  ^  for 
greenness  impUea  verdure  and  the  beautiful  growth 
of  rich  herb  and  foliage.  But  not  a  single  blade  of 
generosity  is  visible  over  all  tl»e  dry  and  parcbed 
Sahara  of  their  aelfl^hnesa.'" 

Professor  ^^\  C.  Wilkinson  writes :  **  The  attitude  of 
Christtimity  toward  religions  other  than  itself  is  ihat 
of  universal,  absolute^  eternal,  unappeasable  hostii- 
ity*  while  toward  all  men  everywhere,  ihe  adher- 
ents of  false  religions  by  no  means  excepted,  its 
attitude  is  that  of  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  for  who- 
soever will  hear  and  accept** 

The  Rev.  W,  F.  Stewart,  of  the  Rock  River  Con. 
fereoce,  has  arranged  to  give  the  revenue  from  six 
hundred  acres  of  well-cuUivBted  ground  to  the  Gam- 
mon Theological  Seminary,  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing a  knowledge  of  Africa  and  of  stimulating  mis- 
sionary zeal  toward  the  evaageh nation  of  Africa 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  United  Stateij. 
Seventy-four  prizes  are  being  offered  this  year  for 
missionary  hymns  and  missionary  essays  on  subjects 
connected  with  Africa  as  a  missionary  field,  or  mis- 
sionary work  in  Africa. 

The  Seveoty-fltlh  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
year  1893  has  just  been  issued.  It  coniiins  nearly 
four  hundred  pages.  An  effort  was  made  by  the 
editor,  Dr.  Baldwin,  to  considerably  reduce  the  ^^ 
thia  year,  but  he  could  cut  it  down  only  about  twenty- 
five  pagea.  We  have  a  large  number  of  important 
miasiona,  and  to  present  any  satisfactory  report  of 
them  requires  considerable  apace.  The  Report  shows 
an  increase  in  the  foreign  missions  of  10,749  members, 
and  17,748  probationers.  The  &->d versions  reported 
in  the  foreign  missions  during  1893  were  10,690,  and 
the  number  would  have  been  larger  had  not  Africa, 
North  Chiniif  N.  W.  India,  Bulgaria,  and  Korea  failed 
to  report.  The  Sabbatli  school  scholars  have  in- 
creased in  the  foreign  missions  during  the  past  year 
20,d64. 

Tliose  who  would  lift  their  liand  against  the  Bible, 
against  the  Sabbath,  against  Christ  are  the  enemies 
of  the  best  interests  of  all  classes  lor  time  and  eter- 
nity. By  means  of  tlic  poor  ChristVs  kingdom  was 
first  organized.  The  poor  knew  him  to  be  Uieir  true 
friend.  To  them  there  was  music  in  hia  voice, 
there  waa  sympathy  in  his  heart,  there  wa^  help  in 
his  hand.  If  we  arc  to  help  the  poor  we  must  put 
Christ  into  their  poverty.  Religion  would  vastly  re- 
duce the  number  of  the  poor.     It  is  the  friend  of 


industry  and  of  kindred  virtues:  it  is  the  foe  of  in- 
temperance and  all  kindred  vices.  The  poor  do  not 
80  much  need  bread  as  tlie  character  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  bread.  Religion  in  tlie  heart  give* 
both.  The  poor  need  the  religion  of  Christ  more 
than  bread,  except  for  immediate  necessltiea.  He  is 
the  true  bread.  Give  them  that,  and  the  other  bread 
will  come— i?.  S,  MacAHhur,  B,D, 

Dr.  Meaatnore,  editor  of  the  Indian  Witness  at 
Calcutta,  urgea  the  more  intimate  relation  between 
the  churches  at  home  and  the  foreign  misaionary.  He 
would  still  have  missionary  societies  and  secretanes, 
but  their  work  should  not  be  to  select  men  or  raise 
funds  for  their  support,  but  to  act  aa  agents  between 
the  churches  and  tlieir  missiooariea,  and  also  have 
such  control  over  missionary  opera liona  as  will  aeeure 
wise  continuity  and  centralisation  of  effort  He 
says :  **  If  every  church  has  its  miaaionary,  whom  it 
supports  and  whoae  work  it  watches  with  ceaseless 
interest  and  sympathy,  tliere  ia  no  danger  of  ihe 
church  losing  its  miastionary  interest  or  failmg  in  fta 
contributions.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  mission- 
ary himself  is  sure  to  do  his  work  more  faithfully  and 
more  cheerfully  when  he  knows  that  the  particular 
church  which  sent  him  knows  hinif  watches  him, 
prays  for  him,  and  has  a  strong  personal  interest  in 
his  success."  We  believe  there  is  force  in  the  argu- 
ment, and  that  the  missionary  might  gain  by  the  ar- 
rangement, yet  Ihe  church  might  lose  some  of  its 
catholicity  and  Chrlst-Iike  spirit  while  its  gaze  was 
being  directed  to  one  mii^aion  field  and  its  work  con- 
centmted  on  that 

I  wish  we  could  outgrow  ihe  word  **  missious  I  * 
It  is  a  convenient  word,  but  it  doea  a  great  deal 
toward  defeating  ita  own  mission.  It  is  a  grand 
word,  but  it  haa  a  far-away  sound.  And  then,  to 
make  matten  worsen  we  ulk  about  ** home roisaiona " 
and  '*  foreign  missions  "as  though  Uiey  were  sepa* 
rate  from  each  other  and  Bepfunte  from  our  ioter^ 
esia,  and  the  "  (oreign  '*  part  of  it  even  alien  from 
our  life.  I  am  tired  of  battering  away  against  the 
stone  wall  of  indifference  in  our  churches  thai  resta 
on  the  popular  cooception  of  thesa  words.  I  am 
tired  of  aaying,  *' missions,  ndssiona,  missiona^"  to 
people  w^ho.  if  they  are  loo  i>ohte  to  say  it  in  words, 
at  least  by  their  looks  tell  me,  **  I  am  not  interested 
in  missions  !  "  If  I  were  a  minister  I  would  like  to 
go  away  off  where  people  had  never  b:^n  preached 
to  and  gather  a  church  that  had  never  heard  the 
word.  I  would  teach  them  that  they  had  volun- 
teered in  an  anny  organized  and  working  and  fight- 
ing for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom.  "The  kingdom 
fur  the  King!  "  should  be  our  watchword.  And  we 
Hliould  talk  alxjut  *' our  Chinese  wing'' and  '*our 
Japanese  Hank/'  our  ** Southern  corps,"   "our  rooun- 
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(ain  scouts"  and  *'  our  Alaskan  outposts."  And  we 
should  sustain  and  reinforce  them  according  to 
their  need,  as  a  matter  of  course,  since  the  cause  is 
oar  own  and  the  arroj  one,  and  we  and  the  cause 
and  the  armj  our  King's.  And  no  one  should  ever 
saj  to  me  again,  '*  I  am  not  interested  in  missions  I  "• 
And  the  thought  that  any  part  of  the  King's  inter- 
ests was  alien  to  any  one  of  his  soldiers  should  never 
be  dreamed.  Why!  Fve  gotten  into  the  Salvation 
Army — ^haven't  I? — Deacon  Pugh,  in  The  Advance. 

Mrs.  Annie  Besant  is  known  in  this  country,  in 
connection  with  Colonel  Olcott  and  others,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  theosophy.  We  learn  from  the  Sat- 
ihioMoitaTnam,  published  at  Pasumalai,  Southern 
India,  that  Mrs.  Besant  recently  visited  the  great 
temple  of  Menachi  at  Madura,  where  one  of  the  high 
oflBdals  met  her,  saying  that  Saraswati  had  now  iii- 
curnated  herself  in  her  (Mrs.  Besant),  and  that  he 
was  therefore  glad  to  meet  one  of  his  Hindu  god- 
desses in  person.  Mrs.  Besant  is  said  to  have 
thanked  the  ofRdal  very  mnch  for  tliis  high  eulogy, 
and  to  have  walked  barefooted  through  the  temple, 
bowing  before  the  gods  Ganesa  and  Subramnia.  The 
paper  from  which  we  learn  this  naively  remarks 
that  while  fair  ladies  are  not  seldom  termed  angels, 
it  is  not  oommon  for  a  goddess  of  real  flesh  and 
blood  to  visit  their  community. — Missionary  Eerald. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Allis,  of  Chili,  in  an  article  on 
'*  Work  among  Romanists,"  says :  "  We  must  not  be 
led  into  a  misconception  by  tlie  term  Catholic  and 
Pn>testant.  The  true  contrast  is  Romanist  and 
Christian.  There  are  many  who  claim  to  be 
Protestants  who  in  no  sense  are  Christian,  and  in  a 
comparison  of  results  we  must  study  prop)cr  groups. 
This  remark  would  not  be  necessary  did  not  the 
Romanists  claim  as  their  constituency  all  who  ever 
received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  at  priestly  hands, 
-  and  on  the  number  this  rule  supplies  boast  of  growth 
and  power  and  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
a  Gospel  standpoint  and  for  the  uses  of  evangelism, 
we  are  to  count  as  not  needing  tlie  Gospel  only  those 
who  are  actually  under  its  power,  and  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  as  yet  needing  to  be  evangelized,  whether 
they  be  in  the  jungles  of  India,  iu  the  wilds  of 
Africa,  or  in  the  fashionable  society  of  Paris,  Lon- 
don, or  New  Tork." 

Dr.  Pentecost  has  a  lengthy  art.cle  in  the 
Monthly  Journal  of  the  Marylebone  Presbyterian  Church 
on  "  The  Grace  of  Giving."  He  divides  his  subject 
as  foUowa :  L  The  giving  of  our  money  for  religious 
and  cbaritabia  purposes  is  a  grace — 1.  Because  it  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  renewed  and  gracious  character ; 
2.  Baoause  it  affects  those  who  are  the  objects  of 
our  benafloenoe ;  3.  Because  it  reacts  graciously  on 
your  own  sonl  and  life ;  4.  Because  it  is  in  itself  a 
thing  of  baanty;  5.  It  is  a  grace  because  it  is  correct- 
ive and  saving;  6.  It  is  dogmatically  declared  to  be 
flo  in  tha  word  of  God.    IL  Consider  the  motive  to 


this  grace — 1.  That  our  Christian  character  may  be 
symmetrical;  2.  That  there  may  be  a  measure  of 
equality  in  the  burdens  of  the  kingdom ;  3.  That  you 
may  enlarge  your  capacity  for  receiving  and  enjoying 
more  of  the  love  of  God ;  4.  That  more  grace  may 
abound  in  us  and  toward  us ;  5.  That  God  may  be 
thanked  and  glorified ;  6.  Tbat  we  may  be  held  in 
the  loving  remembrance  and  prayers  of  those  who 
are  helped  by  us.  III.  Consider  the  measure  of  this 
grace — It  should  be  bountiful.  lY.  The  manner  of 
it — 1.  It  should  be  done  as  an  act  of  worship ;  2.  It 
should  be  done  systematically ;  3.  It  should  be  done 
according  as  God  has  prospered  us ;  4.  It  should  be 
done  without  grudging. 

Rev.  W.  N.  Brewster  writes  from  China:  **The 
very  general  notion  tliat  the  Chinese  are  a  stolid,  un. 
emotional  race,  and  hence  we  should  not  expect  to 
flnd  a  joyous,  fervid  type  of  piety  among  them,  is  a 
mistake.  All  races  have  distinct  characteristics,  and 
no  doubt  the  Ciiinese  are  less  emotional  than  some 
of  tlio  races,  but  when  the  Chinaman  becomes  filled 
with  the  Spirit  he  has  as  much  joy  and  manifests  it 
in  much  the  same  way  as  other  people." 

Rev.  James  Millar,  formerly  of  British  Guiana, 
writes:  *' British  Guiana  has  at  the  present  time  a 
populatiou  of  about  300,000,  of  whom  thirty-eight 
per  cent  are  coolies  imported  from  East  India  ;  about 
fifty- two  per  cent  are  what  the  world  generally 
would  call  Negroes,  but  which  the  West  Indian  has 
to  differentiate  into  blacks,  Africans,  and  colored 
people;  the  remaining  ten  per  cent  being  made  up  of 
Portuguese,  Chinese,  Europeans  other  tlian  Portu- 
guese, and  native  Indians.  The  black  people  speak 
Englisli,  and  are  as  professedly  Christian  as  any 
white  community.  The  Chinese  are  also  Christian, 
the  Portuguese  are  Romau  Catholics,  and  the  other 
white  people  are  Christiaus  of  various  denominations. 
Tiie  heathen  element  is  made  up  of  tlie  coolies  from 
Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  the  Indian  empire,  about 
110,000  in  number,  and  employed  on  almost  every 
sugar  estate  in  the  colony:  and  the  aborigines,  esti- 
mated at  10,000.  Tiie  churches  that  are  at  work  in 
the  colony  are,  in  order  of  numbers,  Church  of 
England,  Church  of  Scotland,  Methodist,  Congrega- 
tional, and  Roman  Catliolic." 

Rev.  G.  T.  Candlin,  of  Tientsin,  China,  writes: 
"Man  made  religions;  religions  which  have  been 
*  made  up,'  exist  somewhere,  no  doubt,  if  it  is  only  in 
Uie  imagination  of  certain  unreasonable  people  who 
cannot  get  along  without  them,  but  they  are  not  the 
religions  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Not  only  did 
Christianity  not  so  originate,  but  neither  did  Buddhism 
or  Mohammedanism  or  Brahmanism  or  Confucian- 
ism or  Taoism.  They  were  not  inaugurated  by  a 
board  of  directors,  or  formed  like  a  steamship  com- 
pany, or  chartered  by  act  of  Parliament  like  an  East 
India  Corporation,  they  came  into  being  by  the  same 
divine  law  of  growth  which  has  lifted  man  above  the 
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ama'ba^  they  are  the  fruit  aod  tlowerag^e  id  diSering 
soils,  but  benesth  the  sAme  heaveDS  of  that  livinfr 
apirUual  organism,  the  human  hearL  Corruption  has 
touched  them  al];  the  fogs  of  superBtition  against 
which  tUej  i^tniggtej  from  which  none  are  free,  hang 
heavy  over  many  of  thcmt  but  in  their  flrat  origin 
Ihey  were  essentially  go<>d,  they  were  born  in  the 
light  of  the  morning.  Whoever  wilt  be  tit  the  trouble 
to  study  their  history  and  jiidgo  ihem  by  their  own 
acknowledged  standards  as  we  judge  our  own  religion 
by  its  own  aeknowkdgad  standard?^.  Bralimanism  by 
its  Vedtts,  Buddhism  by  its  Piukns,  Molmmmedan- 
iim  by  its  Koran,  Taoism  by  its  Tao  Te  Cbing  and 
Knn  Ting  P'ieii,  and  Confucianism  by  its  Analects, 
its  odeB,  nod  its  history,  na  well  as  Christianity  by  the 
New  Testament  (always  supposing  it  is  a  person  of 
open  mind),  may  be  sure  not  that  there  t3  some  goud 
m  theoif  some  stray  strands  of  truth  woven  as  a  for- 
eign element  into  their  texture,  a  sugary  coat  on  the 
pill,  11  hjscious  bait  on  the  hook,  but  that  their  main 
purpose  and  drift  hnving  regard  to  local  circum- 
stances, social  conditions,  and  prevailing  evils,  was  a 
lift  toward  a  bettor  and  freer  life.  Each  in  turn  wus 
in  its  own  measure  and  degree  an  inflowing  of  spir- 
ittml  life  on  the  world.  Acconlingly  wherever  we 
have  been  in  a  position  to  sketch  the  condition  of 
a  people  before  the  advent  of  it^  rcllgiot^  we  have 
been  able  to  show  the  good  re^^ults  its  religion  has 
effected.'' 


**Tlie  Warld'B  Parliament  of  Beligiona.** 

HERe  are  two  large  volnmes,  profusely  illustrated, 
containing  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Parliament  of  Re- 
ligions at  Chicago  last  fall,  and  the  addresses  made 
and  papers  prepared  for  the  Parliament  and  tlie 
Denominational  Congresses.  They  are  Issued  by  the 
Parliament  PubHshing  Company,  of  Chicago,  at 
$5.00.  They  are  the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  study  of  Comparatiire  Religions  that  have  been 
published,  as  they  contain  the  best  defense  of  the 
different  religious  faiths  that  have  appeared,  pre- 
sent^ as  they  are  by  able  and  devoted  adherents. 

On  pages  166^  107^  and  168  will  be  found  extracts 
from  addresses  made  by  the  defenders  of  the  re- 
ligions of  India.  In  reading  them  let  tis  remember 
they  are  the  vvorda  of  the  educated  to  tlie  philoaoph- 
leal  ttiinker,  and  that  we  have  the  testimony  from 
our  missionaries  and  native  converts  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  are  but  degraded  by  their  re- 
ligions, and  are  idolaters. 

When  the  holdbg  of  the  Parliament  was  first  pro- 
posed^ there  were  tliose  who  were  opposed  to  having 
the  faitli  of  the  leading  heathen  religious  presented 
to  the  public  on  the  same  platform  with  Christianity 
by  their  repreaetitiitlvea  and  advocates. 

The  Parliament  was  held,  and  many  Christians  felt 
m  mistake  bad  been  made  as  they  heard  not  only 
iMthen  religioas  defended,  but  applause  given  to 


attacks  made  by  these  defenders  upon  the  Christi 
missionaries. 

These    representatives    returned    to   their    natit 
lands  and  told  their  countrymen  of  the  reception  tha 
bad  been  accorded  them^  and  said  that  the  eo-caJle 
'Christian  nations  were  dissatisfied  with  Christianity^ 
and  many  were  ready  to  accept  Buddhists,  or  Shinto, 
or  Hindu  religions. 

It  might  seem  from  this  that  a  stumbling-block  ha 
been  placed  in  the  way  of  our  misaionariesi,  and  tha 
the  holding  of  the  Parliament  was  a  mistake,  but  it 
will  not  have  been  an  unmixed  evil  if  we  are  led 
it  to  comprehend  more  fully  the  magnitude  of  * 
work  of  foreign  missions,  the  difficulties  that  are  in 
the  way,  and  the  neceasify  of  Christian  unity  that 
the  work  may  be  more  vigorously  proseoated. 

We  are  surprised  to  see  how  much  can  be  said  in 
defense  of  the  heathen  religions  that  control  tv 
thirds  of  the  human  race.     To  meet  their  edocatedn 
defenders  we  need  some  missionaries  their  equal  in 
education  and  with  the  abiUty  to  show  the  sophistry 
of  reasoning  employed  in  presenting  the  false  faith,J 
who  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  special  work  of  showing 
the  errors  iti  the  heathen  religions  while  they  presen 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  thought  that  all 
ihnt  is  needed  is  that  we  shall  have  mission arieaw ha 
shall  faithfully  preach  Christ.  More  than  evangel tsti 
are  required  at  homo  and  abroad  who  shall  oonttn- 
ually  cry,  '*  Behold  the  r*arob  t  " 

Not  sensationnlism,  but  a  greater  mastery  of  facts, 
a  more  vivid  presentation  of  the  truth,  a  strength  of 
mind  to  grasp,  analyze,  present,  and  oven  brow  op- 
posing opinions  are  needed  in  our  city  churches  at 
home  to  draw  congregations  of  thinking  and  culti« 
▼ated  men  and  womeUi  and  the  same  are  needed  to 
reach  the  educated  and  higher  classes  of  Japan^ 
China,  and  India.  It  is  not  enoui:h  that  we  say  oqrj 
Gospel  is  for  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  What  hav 
we  for  the  learned  ? 

Dr.  Pentecost  went  to  India,  and  was  ableioaecur 
large  congregations  of  educated  men   in  the  targea 
cities.     Dr.  Joseph    Cook  also  had  large  congreg**] 
tious  in  Japan  and  India,     We  altould  keep  two 
three  men  of  such  caliber  lecturing  and  preaching  iq 
the  mission  fields  of  India^  China,  and  Japan,  and  wi 
would  awaken  a  higher  respect  for  Christianity,  andl 
greater  readiness  to  listen  patiently  and  atteutively  to 
its  proclamation. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  India  in  sending  out 
Rev.  Dennis  Osborne  to  preach  in  the  principal  cities. 
Dr.  Thomson,  of  South  America,  has  recently  made  a 
successful  preaching  tour  in  Meiico.  We  trust  that 
the  example  will  be  followed  in  other  fields,  and  that 
in  China  and  Japan  some  of  our  best  endowtd  BiU* 
sionaries  shall  be  set  free  from  all  other  woHc,  thfti 
they  may  go  from  place  to  place  preaching  the  Oos-  J 
pel  with  the  sweetness  of  St.  John,  the  intellectual ' 
vigor  of  St,  Paul,  and  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
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Our  Kflsioiiary  Woik  and  Workers. 

The  debt  of  tbe  MiailoiMUT  Society  has  eontinued  to  In- 
creaae  each  montli  iliice  tlie  report  was  made  to  the  Oeneral 
Mlaionaiy  Oommlttee  last  November,  but  it  la  hoped  that 
tHe  reCiims  finoB  tlie  large  Conferenoea  held  laat  month  and 
to  be  beld  thia  month  wiU  extinguish  It. 

Hie  North  China  Mlaaion  haa  been  greatly  bereaved  In  the 
death  of  the  wife  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Curtlss,  who  died  In  Peking 
Jaaaary  10.  Dr.  Curtlaa  will  bring  his  children  to  the 
United  Statea  and  return  at  once  to  the  Mission. 

Bishop  Thobum,  of  India,  baa  made  himself  personally 
responsible  for  large  sums  of  money,  that  the  present  native 
pastors  and  teachers  may  be  kept  at  work,  and  returns  to 
tbe  United  States  to  seek  contributions  for  their  support.  |^ 

iknnouneement  Is  made  that  Rer.W.  A.  Mansell,  Principal 
of  tbe  Chrlatlao  College  at  Lucknow,  Is  to  be  married  to 
Miss  jriorenoe  Perrtne,  and  Rev.  L.  A.  Core,  of  Moradabad, 
Is  to  be  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Kennedy,  of  Bombay.  The 
ladles  are  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
flocietj. 

Extract  Urom  Proceedluea  of  Board   of 
]IEana«:er«. 

Thk  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  tbe 
Methodist  Bplseopal  Chnreh  met  March  ^,  Dr.  M.  D'C 
Crawford  presiding. 

Tbe  report  of  the  Spedal  Committee  on  the  authority  of 
the  Board  to  incur  debt  or  obligation  Involving  payments 
which  have  not  been  authorised  by  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  was  taken  up  and  adopted.  (It  wrlll  be  given 
next  month  J 

Secretary  Leonard  stated  that  bad  written  out  a  report  of 
hia  vlalt  to  the  missions  in  Japan.  Korea,  and  China,  and  reso  - 
lutiona  were  adopted  authorizing  1,000  copies  of  the  report  to 
be  printed,  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee,  and  that  Secre- 
tary Leonard  be  requested  to  bring  anything  in  his  report 
upon  which  action  should  be  taken  before  the  appropriate 
committees  in  time  fbr  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Lacy  was  elected  treasurer  of  tbe  Foochow 

MiSBlOD. 

BcT.  6  A.  Stuart  and  famUy,  of  tbe  Central  China  Mission, 
were  antborfied  to  return  to  tbe  United  States  on  the  ap- 
proprlatloD  made  for  the  return  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Little  and 
fUnily- 

AnBDimeemeBt  waa  made  of  the  death  of  the  wife  of  Dr. 
W.  B.  Curttas,  of  tbe  North  China  Mission,  and  arrangement 
was  made  for  the  return  of  Dr.  Cnrtias  to  the  United  States, 
that  he  might  bring  with  him  his  two  little  daughters,  one 
three  and  a  half  yean  of  age  and  the  other  five  years  of  age. 

Ber.  H.  Ow  AppenaeUer,  of  the  Korea  Mission,  having  been 
elected  professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Korea,  was 
anthorlBed  to  aooept  the  poaltloii  provided  it  met  with  the 
approval  of  Blahop  Nlnde  when  he  bhall  preside  at  the  next 
annual  seMlon  of  the  Mission. 

Tbe  furioagh  of  the  Rev.  T.  Craven,  of  the  North  India 
•  now  In  tlie  United  SUtes,  was  extended  until 


The  redlrtrtbotion  of  the  appropriations  to  the  Northwest 
India  Conference  and  the  MsJaysia  Mission,  made  by  their 
Finance  Committee,  were  approved,  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mltlee  of  the  Northwest  India  Conference  appointed. 

Mr,  8.  W.  Bownei  having  sent  In  bis  resignation  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Board,  it  waa  refWred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations and  General  Reference. 

Provialon  wis  made  for  the  celebratton  of  tbe  seventy. 
tflhannivenary  of  the  Sodety. 

A  BMOMfflal  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  adopted 
proCesUngagitfnat  the  admlsaion  of  Utah  as  aStato. 

ApproprlattoBa  wen  made  for  the  benefit  of  several  of  the 
in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
I  «C  the  Mveial  standing  committees. 


Protest  Asalust  the  Admlsaion  of  l^tah  as 
a  State. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  their  session  on  March  SO, 
adopted  tbe  following  memorial  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Territories  of  the  United  States : 

'*  We  do  most  respectfully  memorialize  that  in  the  matter 
of  H.  R.  852  entitled,  *  An  Act  to  enable  tbe  people  of  Utah  to 
form  a  Constitution  and  State  Government,  and  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  I'nion  on  an  equal  footing  with  tbe  original 
States,*  you  recommend  that  tbe  Senate  do  not  concur  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

''We  respectfully  represent  tbat  it  is  not  expedient  to 
grant  statehood  to  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  tbat  such 
action  should  be  Indefinitely  postponed  for  the  following 
among  ottaor  reasons : 

**  1.  We  believe  it  to  be  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Mormon  people  themselves.  The  power  of  the  priesthood 
has  only  been  partially  broken.  Tliey  still  largely  control 
tbe  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  statehood  would  result  in 
giving  into  tbe  hands  of  the  priesthood  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  government.  They  would  hold  the  offices  and  control 
the  courtt),  and  hence  the  laws  placed  on  the  statute  books 
against  the  peculiar  crimes  of  the  Mormon  Church  would 
not  be  executed,  while  vicious  laws  against  antl-Momion 
citizens  would  be  passed  resulting  in  not  only  gross  Injus- 
tlre,  but  cruel  persecution.  While  there  sre  many  Mormons 
who  are  sincere,  and  would  act  honorably  under  statehood, 
yet  the  organized,  determini'd,  and  wily  leaders  would 
render  powerless  all  efforts  which  might  be  put  forih  by  the 
better  class  of  citizens  in  the  direction  of  Just  government. 

"  2.  The  educational  work  which  has  been  organized  and 
conducted  by  various  benevolent  societies  with  much  success 
In  the  past,  we  believe  would  be  greatly  retarded,  if  not 
wholly  destroyed  by  granting  statehood  at  this  time.  Large 
sums  of  money  have  been  expended  for  the  education  of  the 
Monnon  youth,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  aroused 
and  a  spirit  of  patriotism  fostered  among  them  which  la 
causing  them  to  break  the  chains  which  have  bound  them. 

""  We  believe,  therefore,  that  should  statehood  be  post- 
poned for  a  few  years,  and  this  educational  work  be  allowed 
to  go  forward,  that  the  young  men  now  in  these  schools  will 
acquire  the  strength  of  numbers  and  character  sufficient  to 
control  legislation  and  make  Utah  a  great  and  loyal  state. 

*'  Believing  sincerely  In  the  correctness  of  this  reasoning 
we  do  most  earnestly  and  urgently  request  that  you  recrom- 
niend  that  statehood  for  Utah  be  pobtponed  indefinitely." 


Celebrating:   the  Seventy-flfth  Anniversary 
of  the  .Ulsslonary  Society. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  tbe  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  their  session  on  March  20, 
adopted  the  following : 

'*  Whcrca»^  The  seventy-flf  th  anniversary  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Missionary  Society  will  occur  on  the  5th  of  April 
next;  therefore, 

''  Re»iHtf(U  1.  That  a  misslonar>'  love  feast  be  held  in  the 
Forsyth  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  the  evening  of 
April  5,  at  which  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  when  the  Board 
was  organized  shall  be  read,  and  the  six  oldest  clerical,  and 
six  oldest  lay  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  invited  to  make 
five-minute  addresses. 

**'j.  That  the  Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretaries 
and  Treasurer  be  a  committee  to  arrange  for  said  love  feast. 

"  3.  That  a  oommlttee  of  five  members  of  the  Board  and 
the  Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretaries  and  Treasurer 
be  appointed  to  act  with  any  local  committee  of  arrange- 
ments that  may  be  appointed  for  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  In  Brooklyu  next  November,  and  that  said  com- 
mittee shall  provide  for  an  appropriate  celebration  at  tha 
time  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.'* 


(186) 
TIDINGS  FROM  OUR  MISSIONS. 


The  Vorth  MoEtana  Misflion. 

BV    RKV.    J.    VIGL'S. 

The  Nortli  Monuinft  Mission  of  the  Methodist 
Kpiacopal  Church  was  organized  by  the  G^noral  C3on- 
ference  of  1893.  It  h  the  \a&i  Mlswon  organized  id 
tbe  United  Stfttes  by  the  Methodiat  Epiaoopul  Church. 
Bishop  Fowler  says  of  thi«  Misaion:  **  I  have  seen 
most  of  the  missioni?  of  Metliodisni,  but  a  more  heroic 
band  of  prenchers  and  greater  aplntual  life  and 
energy  I  have  never  seen."  Wiib  auch  a  leader  as 
the  Re 7,  W.  W.  Van  Orsdel  as  superinteodeot^  and 
sucli  consecrated  men.  this  Mission  will  be  a 
apirituaj  power  in  Montana. 

It  contains  an  area  of  about  60,000  square  miles. 
Ita  boundary  Jjnea  start  at  Buford,  thence  up  liie 
Missouri  River  to  the  Musselshell,  next  Cop[>eropolis, 
indudinp:  the  same,  thence  along  the  main  divide  of 
the  Belt  Mountains  to  a  point  oppo!iite  Rock  Creek, 
to  Dearborn  Rivera  thenoe  along  the  main  divide  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  northward  to  the  British 
possessions,  east  to  Dakota,  and  south  to  the  point  of 
departure.  The  last  Conference  Minutes  ahow 
13  stationed  pastors,  13  churches  {'A  of  which  are  in 
coarse  of  erection),  valued  at  $29,250 ;  6  parsonages, 
costing  $C,9G5;  BOO  members,  700  Sujj -lay  school 
Bchulars,  and  o  Epworth  Leagues,  doing  active  serv- 
ice for  Christ 

North  Montana  is,  without  a  doubt,  ou  the  very 
eve  of  development,  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
Nine  years  ago  there  were  but  two  churcli  buildings 
and  two  stationed  preachers  in  all  this  vast  region. 
There  was  no  railroad  and  but  httle  mining.  The 
largest  and  only  town  of  note  was  Fort  Bentoo,  hend 
of  navigation  of  the  Missouri.  To-day  Great  Falls 
takes  tbe  lead,  a  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabiluuts. 
The  resources  of  this  land  are  great  It  has  abundant 
oodl  and  minerals.  Not  least  among  tfiese  resources 
may  be  mentioned  the  coal  mines  of  Sandcoulee  and 
vicinity,  whose  area  atretcliea  away  for  miles,  only 
broken  by  deep  ravines.  The  thickness  of  the  vein 
tn  the  mines  is  from  live  to  ten  feet,  almost  solid  coal, 
of  the  best  quality.  From  this  vast  3tore  of  fuel,  pro- 
vided by  an  all -wise  Crealor,  his  children  will  be  sup* 
plied  in  tlie  coming  ages.  Silver  and  gold  mining  arc 
in  tlietr  incipiency,  yet  large  di8coveriei$  are  being  made 
«very  year.  Tlie  large  prairies  are  teeming  with 
sheep  and  cattle,  while  the  valleys  and  hillsides  are 
being  taken  aud  farmed  with  profit  by  a  good  class 
of  citizens  from  the  Eastern  States. 

The  line  of  the  Grent  Northern  Railroad  traverses 
tlie  entire  section  ft-om  east  to  west,  and  branch  lines 
are  pointing  out  in  all  directions;  Chicago  and  Bur- 
lington is  putting  In  from  the  south.  New  towns  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  Mission,  and  with  the  ad- 
f  ent  of  now  railroads  it  is  reesonable  to  suppose  that 


other  towns  will  spring  up  and  the  inhabitants  In- 
crease, so  there  will  be  thousands  where  there  are 
now  only  hundreds. 

There  are  many   difficulties  in  this  work,     Th^'i 
winters  are  long  and  very  cold,  the  people  are  sca^  i 
tered ;  this  makes  it  difficult  to  reach   them  in  the 
winter.     The  writer  of  this  article  rode  five  thou-  , 
Hsnd  miles  on  horseback  the  first  year  of  liiamiuistrf  ^ 
in  this  MissioUf  and  oftiimes  the  thermometer  regis* 
tered  twenty-five  degrees  below  eero.    The  saloon  ie 
strong  and  has  a  large  following.     There  are  towns  _ 
with  from  7,000  to  1,200  inhabitants   Uiat   sup 
from  fifteen  to  twenty -five  saloons.    This  results  in 
tlie  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  day. 

W}ien  the  mine  owners  are  spoken  to  to  referenoe 
to  closing  their  mines  on  the  Sabbath,  they  will  Ic4l 
you  ii  they  close  their  mines  on  Sunday  most  of  tlie 
men  will  be  drunk,  and  therefore  not  fit  for  work  on 
Monday  morning.  So  they  work  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  oft  times  spend  or  lose  all  they  make  m  a 
month  tu  a  single  game  of  cards. 

This  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Jesuit,  and  we  might 
say  of  rum,  Romanism,  and,  ultimately,  rebelhun. 
unless  we  can  succeed  in  their  salvaiion  through  the 
faithful  presentation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  While 
the  above  is  true,  there  are  some  exceptions,  where 
the  miners  are  faithful,  devout,  consecrated.  Chris- 
tians, and  do  sll  they  can  to  advance  the  cause  ol 
Christ,  and  liere  opportunity  of  doing  work  for 
Christ  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  home  mission  in 
America. 

In  one  little  town  of  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabit- 
ants are  seventeen  different  nationalities  represented. 
They  come  from  every  jiart  of  Europe,  and  many  of 
them  make  homes  in  our  midst  Others  come  with 
preconceived  notions  of  liberty.  Freedom  to  them 
means  license  to  sin.  The  typical  immigrant  is 
European  peasant,  whose  horizon  has  been  narrow, 
whose  moral  and  religious  training  has  beeu  meager 
or  false,  whoiie  idea  of  life  has  been  low,  sensual, 
and  debauched.  Whole  broods  of  them  have  Ijeen 
under  the  influence  of  Jesuitism,  and  still  bold  to  the 
Romish  Church  as  the  only  true  Church. 

But  all  of  Europe  being  at  our  door  presents  to  tis 
great  opportunities  of  doing  good.  Why  not  take  each 
individual  as  tlicy  come  and  save  them  for  Christ, 
aud  moke  of  them  good  Christiana  and  loyal  Ameri- 
cans ?  This  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
aud  to  us  there  will  never  be  a  greater  (^portunity 
than  at  present 

The  native  American,  the  red  man,  is  at  our  door, 
and  for  nine  years  we  have  wondered  why  our  great 
Church  has  not  done  more  for  him.  But  at  Uat 
there  has  been  a  providential  opening.  The  Bev.  E. 
S.  DoQtcher  and  his  heroic  wife  have  openod  a  work 
under  tbe  auspices  of  the  Women^s  Christian  Indian 
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Mission.  TbeM  Christian  Isdies  hsTe  requested  the 
Methodist  Episcopsl  Church  to  take  the  whole  work 
off  their  hands,  with  the  entire  property,  and  the 
General  Missionary  Sodetj  has  authorized  the  sum 
of  $1,000  a  year  for  work  among  the  Black  Feet 
Indian!^ 

This  work  in  the  past  year  has  'made  glorious 
progress.  During  the  Christmas  holidays  more  than 
five  hundred  Indians  and  children  gathered  to  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  Christ  The  old  Indians  never  saw 
anything  like  it  before.  The  litlle  boys  and  girls 
baTe  learned  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments,  and  the  Beatitudes,  and  are  doing  well. 

Our  need  in  this  Mission  is  more  men  and  money 
to  carry  forward  this  noble  work.  Instead  of  thir- 
teen men  in  the  field,  tliere  should  be  twenty-five, 
and  we  think  it  would  pay  for  the  work  doue.  There 
are  thousands  of  families  in  the  rural  districts  that 
never  hear  the  Gospel. 


The  Work  of  Hative  Preaohera  in  Ohina. 

ST   RKV.  WILLIAM   N.  BREWSTER. 

The  problem  of  foreign  missions  is  the  raising  up 
of  a  native  ministry.  Solve  that  and  there  remains 
little  more  for  the  foreign  missionary  to  do  in  the  line 
of  evangelistic  work  except  superintendence.  The 
right  kind  of  native  pastors  can  evangelize  their  own 
people  more  successfully  than  foreign  missionaries. 
It  is  a  wise  providence  that  it  is  so.  It  makes  pos- 
sible the  evangelization  of  the  heathen  races ;  which 
would  be  impossible  if  it  depended  upon  the  inipor- 
tation  of  foreigners,  both  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  workers  and  the  enormous  expense. 

When  I  came  to  Hinghua,  Foochow  Conference, 
China,  three  years  ago,  there  was  a  young  man  in 
charge  of  the  Binghai  Circuit,  of  whom  Dr.  Sites  said 
he  thought  the  presiding  elder  had  appointed  him 
because  he  had  failed  to  make  a  living  as  a  doctor.  I 
watched  him,  exhorted  him,  and  in  many  ways  sou^rht 
to  help  him  make  a  success,  but  at  the  end  of  two 
years  1  could  not  see  any  signs  of  progress  either  in 
him  or  his  work.  I  was  thoroughly  discouraged 
about  him.  But  in  November,  1892,  just  before  Con- 
ference, Bishop  Mallalieu  spent  Sunday  here.  The 
preachers  and  many  others  were  present.  It  was  a 
great  day  in  Zion.  The  bishop  preached  Christ,  the 
mighty  to  save.  There  were  many  seekers  for  par- 
don. In  the  afternoon,  after  a  remarkable  baptismal 
service,  at  which  over  seventy  persons  were  baptized, 
we  had  a  penteoostal  meeting  in  tlio  parsonage  for 
the  preachers  and  theological  students.  The  bishop 
was  so  exhausted  by  the  heavy  labors  of  the  day 
that  be  remained  seated,  while  he  talked  to  these 
earnest  men  about  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Then  followed  two  seasons  of  prayer,  when  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ^^t  was  so  manifest  it  seemed  as  tliough 
we  were  talking  with  God  face  to  face. 

Thia  jouiig  prsaeher  has  been  a  new  man  ever 


since.  Immediately  after  Conference  he  began  to  go 
among  the  opium  smokers  and  bad  men  generally, 
and  tell  them  of  the  love  of  Christ  and  his  power 
to  break  their  chains  of  habit.  A  number  soon  be- 
lieved. These  spread  tlie  work  into  a  large  and  im- 
portant seaport  town  near  by,  and  in  six  months  from 
Conference  there  was  a  regular  congregation  of  sixty 
or  seventy  of  idl  ages  and  of  both  sexes  gathering 
for  worship  and  instruction,  where  formerly  there 
had  been  not  one.  This  was  tlie  work  under  God  of 
the  man  who  for  two  years  had  seemed  to  me  among 
the  least  promising  and  least  useful  of  all  our 
preachers. 

In  tliat  Pentecostal  meeting  was  another  young 
man  who  was  cliapel  keeper  of  the  church  in  the  city 
when  we  came  to  Hinghua  in  the  fall  of  1S90;  and 
often  it  seemed  to  me  he  did  that  very  indifferently. 
He  had  been  to  the  theological  school  in  Foochow, 
but  had  not  done  well:  ho  had  been  admitted  into 
the  Conference  on  trial,  but  had  been  discontinued 
because  of  failure  in  his  studies.  Surely  here  was  a 
case  where  further  trial  would  be  waste  of  money 
and  of  time.  But  we  continued  him  in  a  subordinate 
position  for  two  years,  hopeful  for  fruit,  but  had  tlnally 
decided  that  further  trial  would  be  useless. 

He  had  been  in  that  pentecostal  meeting,  though 
we  knew  it  not.  After  Conference  we  were  in  great 
need  of  a  man  for  a  new  place.  The  preacher  in  charge 
of  tliat  circuit,  who  was  a  friend  of  this  young  man, 
Ta  Ling,  asked  that  he  be  sent  there  as  junior  preacher. 
After  much  hesitation  I  consented,  chiefly  because 
Ta  Ling*s  wife  was  a  capable  woman,  and  was  wanted 
there  to  teach  i\  girls'  school. 

Soon  the  word  came  that  the  little  room  was 
crowded.  I  allowed  a  little  missionary  money  to 
rent  a  larger  pUce,  and  before  long  this,  too,  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  By  the  third  quarter  we  bap- 
tized a  class  of  twenty-seven  of  the  most  promising 
young  Christians  I  have  ever  seen  baptized  in  one 
body  in  China. 

But  Ta  Ling  was  ripening  for  a  higher  service. 
Consumption  was  eating  away  his  life,  yet  he  toiled 
on.  He  might  liave  gone  to  his  home  to  rest  and, 
perhaps,  prolonged  his  days  a  little ;  but  he  would 
not  He  stayed  among  his  people  to  the  last,  and 
soon  after  the  abundant  fruit  of  his  labors  had  been 
gathered  into  the  Church  militant,  Ta  Ling  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  triumphant. 

In  tlie  spring  of  1891  I  found  a  young  man  teach- 
ing school,  whom  I  learned  Imd  been  in  the  theo- 
logical school  at  Foochow.  We  were  much  in  need 
of  pastors.  I  asked  tlie  presiding  elder  if  wo  could 
not  make  use  of  this  young  man.  The  elder,  who  is 
a  keen  judge  of  men,  smiled,  and  said,  *'  He  is  just 
like  Ta  Ling.'*  That  settled  it,  and  I  said  no  more. 
However,  last  year  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  appoint 
him  to  another  place,  where  he  would  have  some 
preaching  to  do,  as  well  as  teaching  a  small  school. 
Later  there  was  a  promising  opening  at  another 
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point  on  tho  dame  circuity  and  this  brother^  Detig 
Hong,  wiis  seut  there. 

At  nbont  that  time  we  hM  a  ten  days*  borne  catiip 
meeting  for  all  the  district  workers,  in  Utnghna 
City»  Thi»  young  titan,  with  many  others,  received 
an  nnointinj?  from  on  high.  Three  monllis  later,  at 
the  quarterly  meeting  on  tliat  circuit,  wo  baptized 
fifty-four  adults  from  his  place,  and  this  young  mim 
rejjorted  having  prenehc*d  in  the  church  sixty  times! 

If  our  native  helpers,  as  a  cla^B,  are  of  little  use, 
let  ua  obey  the  apostle's  command,  **  Examine  your- 
selves/^ There  is  a  great  deal  of  pliilosophy  and 
Gospel  in  the  advice  of  tlie  old  circuit  rider  to  the 
yonng  junior  preacher,  '*  Where  anything  goes 
wrong,  blame  yourself." 

Then,  let  ua  go  to  praying  for  them  and  with  thenr, 
uDlil  the  fire  comes  down  from  heaven. 

Kow  these  three  are  but  eiamplee  of  at  le.ist 
twenty- five  preachers  in  Hinghiia. 

This  year  (1804)  is  opening  with  by  far  the  beet 
prospects  of  any  year  since  we  began,  and  the  newa 
comes  that  the  Missionary  Society  has  been  com- 
pelled to  cut  down  eleven  per  cent  becauae  of  the 
financial  slringency.  Last  year  we  had  but  $500^  at 
present  exchange,  from  the  Society  for  all  these  men 
and  their  famillea,  or  about  $20  each.  The  money 
raised  by  the  native  church  and  a  few  special  dona- 
tions from  friends  enabled  us  to  close  the  year  with- 
out running  behind.  But  we  cannot  do  «t  this  year 
without  a  great  deal  of  outside  uid.  We  must  have 
help  even  to  hold  what  we  have,  Tlien  what  shall 
w©  say  to  the  iwenhj  rnrxo  plants  plnuHng  for  juisUrf'sf 

They  oGTer  houses  for  worship  and  to  subscribe 
to  the  support  of  the  pastor.  A  number  of  our 
most  substantial  and  eameat  laymen,  Tor  many  years 
local  preachers,  have  recently  offered  to  take  work, 
in  most  cases  at  financial  loss  to  themselves,  so  im- 
pressed are  they  with  these  importunate  calls  from 
new  plaoea  for  pastors. 

Am  I  to  ?ay,  "  No,  there  la  no  money,'*  when  God 
is  opening  these  doors  closed  for  ceuturiea  and  bid- 
ding us  enter? 

If  Trod^s  hand  tliua  optna  the  hearts  of  th«  heathen 
and  of  these  lay  preachers,  but  one  generation  re- 
moved from  heathenism  here  in  Chln&,  are  not  his 
**  everlasting  arms  "  long  enough  to  reach  across  the 
wide  Pacific  and  touch  and  open  the  hearts  and 
purses  of  his  faithful  stewards  in  Christian  America  t 
Is  not  his  band  touching  you  now  ? 

For  every  f  30  sent  1  can  support,  with  the  addi- 
tiooal  aid  received  from  the  native  church,  a  native 
pastor  for  one  year.  In  most  cases  it  wiU  be  used  to 
open  a  new  place  ;  and  the  probability  is  tlmt  before 
the  end  of  the  y oar  at  lea^t  as  m^t^j  people  will  be 
brought  to  Christ  by  it  as  your  contribution  contains 
dollars. 

All  my  readers  are  no  doubl  aware  that  the  law  of 
the  llissionary  Society  now  allows  the^e  special  con- 
tributiona,  uid  your  church  can  receive  the  credit 


for  it  in  its  report.  The  money  should  be  sent  din 
to  Rev.  C.  C.  McCaJ>e,  IXD.,  150  FifUi  Avenue,  Kew 
York.  State  distinctly  that  it  is  for  the  support  of  a 
ntitive  pantor  in  Ellnghua,  China.  I  will  be  glad  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  donation,  and  tell 
you  to  whom  it  is  applied.  At  the  close  of  tlie  year 
I  will  send  a  brief  account  of  the  resulu.  If  you 
cannot  send  $30,  any  amount  you  can  seud  will  be 
applied  to  the  same  work. 

Do  not  send  any  n»oney  that  otherwise  would  hnvo 
gone  into  the  regular  missionary  collection  of  your 
church.  Better  noue  at  all  than  in  the  least  cripf»)e 
that  grandest  of  Ijenevoleot  societies.  But  if  you 
have  some  money  which  you  wish  used  for  tlic  direct 
evangelixatiou  uf  the  h«^then  above  your  regular  con- 
tribution to  the  SotMety,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  the 
means  of  saving  many  aouls  if  sent  to  this  wliite 
liarvest  field, 

Jlinghua,  China.     Post  vffift^  Foochow, 


A  Oamp  Meeting  in  Qbina. 

BY  REV.  EOWAKD  S,  UTTLR. 

Tua  meeting  I  am  about  to  describe  is  I  think  %h» 
first  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Central  China.  I  have 
called  it  at  the  head  of  this  letter  a  camp  meeting, 
but  a  home  camp  meeting  must  not  be  thought  of  as 
the  model  for  tfiis  one ;  we  have  not  jet  advanced 
far  enough  in  this  country  to  hold  meetings  like 
those  held  at  home  or  in  India.  Meetings  of  this 
nature  are,  however,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
others,  and  gradually  bringing  the  day  nearer  when 
greater  freodotn  can  be  used  in  all  kinds  of  evaugel- 
istic  gatherings. 

At  Han  Kia  Lin,  a  place  some  GO  li  (2,85  li— -1 
mile)  from  Kiukiang^  we  have  a  small  church, 
erected  in  1B8G,  and  a  membership  ofa  score  or  more. 
The  country  is  a  furming  one,  and  the  nearest  town 
is  30  li  away.  The  church  is  in  a  picturesque  Iocs- 
tion,  right  among  the  hill?,  and  In  the  valley  «tretch* 
ing  away  at  its  feet  there  is  a  scattered  population  of 
at  least  10,000  inhabitants.  All  these  people  know 
us  and  of  us,  and  the  majority  of  tl»em  have  been  to 
my  guest  room ;  but  not  many  come  to  the  services 
at  the  church,  nor  do  they  seem  at  all  interested  m 
anythmg  beyond  the  immediate  temporalities  of  life. 
They  are  illiterate,  only  a  very  small  proportion,  per- 
haps 10  or  20  in  a  1,000.  being  able  to  read, 

I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  methods  to  interest  the 
people,  and  when  we  first  went  there,  my  wife  and 
they'came  out  in  large  numbers,  but  the  cimositf 
has  woni  ofl.  I  suggested  a  camp  meeting  lo  some 
of  the  members.  It  was  an  innovation,  and  they  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  but  all  set  to  work  to 
help. 

First,  we  had  to  make  a  platform.  Two  carpen- 
ters were  engaged  on  this  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and 
madti  tlie  only  kind  of  movable  platform  they  are 
acquainted  with,  and  that  is  a  theater  platform,  with 
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wliicU  erery  Chinaman  is  familiar.  Wliile  this  was 
in  process  of  construction  I  was  asked  again  and 
again  bj  iMiasers-by  when  the  theater  was  to  com- 
mence. Then  I  printed  at  our  Central  China  Press 
1,000  huge  handbills  announcing  the  meeting  and 
containing  several  passages  of  Scripture.  (I  inclose 
a  copy  of  this  placard.)  Those  were  distributed  far 
and  wide  by  our  helpers.  I  also  struck  off  1,000 
small  hymnals  containing  special  selections  suitable 
for  such  services,  and  gave  them  away  at  the  meet- 
ing's to  those  who  could  read  characters. 

There  was  no  vacant  space  where  we  could  hold 
our  meetings,  so  I  bought  up  tiie  standing  crops — 
barley  and  beans — of  several  fields  near  our  com- 
pound, and  there  we  pitched.  At  the  same  time  I 
hired  tea  bootlis  and  had  them  set  up  on  the  ground, 
«o  that  all  who  came  could  obtain  tea  free  of  cost — 
an  institution  appreciated  by  Chinamen. 

The  news  of  these  preparations  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  there  was  all  kinds  of  talk.  Some  were 
displeased  at  the  passages  of  Scriptures  wliich  de- 
clared salvation  through  Christ  alone.  Others  could 
not  be  made  to  understand  that  it  was  not  a  foreign 
theatrical  show,  and,  of  course,  all  wanted  to  see 
that,  and  as  we  or  our  native  helpers  traveled  about 
we  continually  heard  people  say,  "There  goesooe  of 
the  performers  in  the  theater."  People  came  for 
various  reasons ;  we  were  not  particular  why  they 
•came  so  long  as  we  had  an  opportunity  of  preaching 
Christ  to  them. 

All  the  helpers  of  the  circuit  yxere  brought  to- 
gether, and  the  Rev.  James  Jackson,  of  tlie  Kiu- 
kiang  Institute,  also  came  to  my  assistance,  with  a 
valuable  stuff  of  native  preachers,  and  these  all  re- 
mained with  me  a  whole  week ;  without  their  help 
the  strain  would  have  been  almost  unbearable. 

Every  morning  we  held  preparatory  prayer  meet- 
ings among  ourselves,  and  then  at  10  a.  m.  the  plat- 
form was  set  up,  and  we  commenced  preaching  and 
ainging,  continuing  this  without  intermission  for  six 
or  seven  hours  till  sundown.  Upon  the  platform, 
which  wai  about  eighteen  by  ten  ieet,  and  four  feet 
six  inches  high,  were  seated  the  native  preachers 
and  teachers,  Mr.  Jackson  and  myself,  and  some  of 
the  schoolboys,  who  assisted  in  the  singing.  I  had 
also  one  of  Estey^s  jungle  organs,  which  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  many  were  the  requests 
to  *'  pump  the  *A'iV  *^  (organ).  We  took  turns  in 
preaching,  about  twenty  minutes  each,  and  after 
every  "  talk  "  we  sang. 

The  entire  ordinary  range  of  Christian  truth  was 
traveled  over  by  the  preachers,  and  thoso  who 
listened  attentively  could  not  fail  to  understand  the 
plan  of  salvation.  Some  of  the  natives  preached 
splendidly;  others  could  not  secure  a  hearing.  It 
was  noticeable  that  the  foreigners  and  the  young 
men  from  the  Kiukiang  Institute,  that  is,  those  who 
had  llniibed  their  course  in  the  school  or  wlio  were 
still  in  training,  were  always  listened  to  with  great 


interest,  but  most  of  the  others  who  had  not  received 
this  training  could  not  keep  the  people,  who  g^d- 
ually  melted  away,  and  sometimes  left  them  with- 
out a  single  hearer.  Then  wo  had  to  sing  and  put 
on  more  attractive  speakers  to  draw  the  crowd  back 
again. 

But  a  valuable  lesson  was  learned  as  to  the  best 
kind  of  preachers  to  employ.  Some  of  the  untrained 
preucliers  who  had  been  proud  of  their  native 
scholarship  were  nonplussed  wlien  their  own 
countrymen  would  not  listen  to  them,  and  they  had 
to  acknowledge  that  the  youtlis  put  them  to  shame. 
Tlie  effect  in  some  cases  has  been  to  stir  them  up  to 
more  diligent  study  and  increased  godliness.  The 
exercise  was,  too,  a  fine  practiad  training  in  field 
work  for  the  young  men,  wlio  returned  to  the  school 
with  lienrts  blessed  in  the  work. 

Each  day's  open-air  preaching  was  closed  with 
public  prayer.  This  was  a  curious  proceeding  to  the 
heathen,  and  they  could  not  quite  take  it  in.  The 
sight  of  a  man  standing  bareheaded  in  the  open  air 
with  eyes  closed,  and  addressing  an  invisible  God 
without  any  of  the  accessories  of  idolatrous  worship, 
was  one  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  but  they 
listened  in  silence  till  the  prayer  was  finislied,  when 
many  observed,  "  That  is  their  way  of  worshiping." 
Of  course,  before  jirayer  was  offered  to  God  the 
people  were  told  wiiat  wo  were  about  to  do,  and 
prayer  was  explained  as  far  as  possible. 

Some  days  there  were  fifteen  hundred  or  more 
people  present,  and  many  heard  tniths  which  they 
liad  never  heard  before.  When  talking  on  one  occa- 
sion on  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  showing  the 
folly  of  the  belief,  a  priest  in  the  crowd  became  very 
enraged,  and  shouted  excitedly,  **  Come  away,  all  of 
you,  and  do  not  listen  to  that  man !  "  Some  of  the 
people  laughed  at  him,  with  his  ang^y  countenance. 
Finally  he  went  awny  in  high  dudgeon,  all  by  him- 
self. It  was  evident  that  both  Buddhist  and  Taoist 
priest  were  losing  somewhat  their  hold  on  the 
people,  and  this  I  think  is  true  generally  wherever 
the  Gospel  is  preached.  Two  other  priests  who  were 
present  said  they  thought  they  should  become  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  but  so  far  I  have  not  seen  any  more 
of  them. 

There  were  many  interested  listeners  who  came 
day  after  day,  and  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  what 
they  heard.  Many,  too,  said  emphatically  that  what 
they  had  heard  was  true,  and  they  believed  it.  At 
the  close  of  tlio  outdoor  preaching  we  held  every 
night,  from  l-MO  to  8:30  or  9,  a  consecration  service  in 
the  church,  which  was  always  well  filled.  These 
were  seasons  of  great  joy,  and  preachers  and  mem- 
bers were  praising  God  for  blessings  received. 

On  the  Sunday,  the  last  day  of  the  meetings,  we 
had  a  full  day,  and  great  crowds  came — far  more 
than  our  church  could  hold.  We  gave  tlie  sacra* 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a  goodly  company,  and 
I  was  pleased  to  see  at  least  one  of  the  old  church 
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membeni  who  had  not  been  near  na  for  two  years  or 
more  come  back  again.  Eight  probationers,  men 
from  the  neighborhood  and  boy  a  from  the  school, 
were  baptized.  At  the  testimoDj  meeting  in  the 
evening  «very  asBi^taut  and  many  of  the  members 
rose  and  gratt^fully  acknowledged  the  blessings  they 
had  received  during  the  services* 

The  effect  of  the  meetings  is  certain  to  be  good, 
and  I  have  Itttle  doubt  that  we  shall  in  the  future  re- 
ceive members  into  the  Gtiurch  as  a  result  of  the 
work  done. 

The  total  cost  of  the  undertaking  was  about  $30. 

Kiukiang,  Cfiina,  January^  1804, 


ITotes  from  the  South  American  IGbsioil 

BY  BET.  6B0RGB  Q.  FBOGOATT. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  to  the  shHne  of  our  Lady  of  Lujan 
wa»  organized  in  Bnenoa  Ayres  by  the  Roman  Oath* 
olie  element  in  that  city  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  pray  for 
tlie  peace  of  the  republic.  One  of  the  most  discour- 
aging features  to  every  truly  rational  mind,  in  con- 
nection with  such  acta  of  idolatry,  is  the  cowardice 
of  the  English  press  in  fhese  parts,  whicb,  from  in- 
tereeted  motives,  does  not  dare  to  criticiae  these  deeds 
of  iniquity. 

Idolatry  in  every  shape  and  form,  from  the  organ* 
ixatlon  of  monster  pilgrimages  (from  one  popish  shrine 
to  another)  to  the  public  benediction  of  the  ugliest 
and  most  mianbaifen  idols,  m  increasing  to  such  nn 
extent  among  us  under  the  notoriouBly  priest-ridden 
administrntion  of  President  Saenz  Pina,  that  all  those 
who  have  any  weii^rhtat  all  in  the  influenciag  of  pub- 
lic opinion  will  very  soon  havo  to  be  demanding  an 
imperative  kali  in  tliese  matters. 

The  following,  taken  from  one  of  the  leading  Eng- 
lish papers  of  Buenos  Ayres,  will  give  a  very  fair 
and  accurate  idea  as  to  irhat  kind  of  "warriors 
of  the  cross  "  many  of  tlie  memborn  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  are  in  South  America : 

**The  Chapter  of  St.  Domingo  Itaa  decreed  the 
banishment  of  the  eloquent  preacher,  Rev.  Fatlivr 
Becco,  to  the  benighted  region  of  San  .Ttiaru  Argen- 
tine Republic,  where  his  voice  would  be  like  that  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  However,  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  declares  fiatJy  thnt  he  will  not  go, 
and  BS  the  ladies  are  coming  forward  to  his  rescue, 
we  may  safely  predict  that  llie  chapter  will  have  to 
reverse  its  deoision.*' 

Despite  all  that  the  ladies  could  do,  however,  the 
chapter  did  not  find  itself  in  such  a  humiliating  pre- 
dicament as  the  above  writ*?r  supposed.  The  foUow- 
iDg  edifying  incidents  tJien  took  place : 

"  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  two  thousand  persons 
assembled  at  the  Central  Station  on  Monday  to  bid 
farewell  to  Father  Becco  on  his  departure  for  Sin 
Juan.  When  he  got  out  of  the  train  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  ladies,  who  seized  his  hands  and  kiased 
his  robes.    It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  make 


his  way  to  the  railway  carriage,  and  when  the  trait 
started  the  ladies  waved  their  hands  and  haodk« 
chiefs,  and  many  of  them  ahed  tean.^' 

The  Diario  says  that  some  ladies  wrote  to  Dr.  L. 
Y,  Yarela  asking  him  to  make  a  farewell  speech  at 
the  station  to  the  llev.  Mr.  Becco,  but  that  Dr.  Ta- 
re la  refused  to  do  so,  because,  as  an  Argentine  and  i 
Roman  Cuiholie,  he  was  diagtisted  with  what  Father^ 
Becco  had  said  in  his  farewell  sermon  on  Sunday, 
when  be  spoke  of  I  lis  compulsory  residence  tn  Saiij 
Juan  as  a  martyrdom  such  as  Je^us  Christ  endured. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  Uiat  the  Rev.  W.  Tallcm,  ] 
tor  of  our  SpaniBli-speaking  congregation  tn  Bosar 
(Santa  Fe),  has  been  appointed  professor  uf  Kngltsh  ' 
in  the  Rosario  National  College.     Few  appoinimenia 
could  have  been  more  worthily  bestowed. 

Is  the  Church  of  England  '* South  Americsn  Su- 
cieiy  "  well  worthy  of  sympathy  and  support"*  Wh; 
does  it  not  work  among  the  natives,  among  the  | 
ganized  Romsnists  who  are  the  worst  hindrance  \o 
the  material  progress,  and  to  the  £ipiritu»l  and  the 
intellecLnal  advancement  of  these  countries?  An? 
the  Chaeo  Indians  and  the  iubabitants  of  Terra  del 
Fuego  the  only  beings  wlto  have  souls  wortli  saviug 
in  these  lands  ? 

The  lastTlianksgiving  Day  was  observed  for  the  first 
time  among  the  American  residents  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  especially  at  the  United  States  Legation.  Tliis 
is  a  liealthy  innovation  iu  these  latitudes,  which  we 
trust  our  American  friends  will  keep  up. 

The  Gleaner  says :  **  The  Progress,  Lodge  No*  8,  of 
the  Indt^pendent  Order  of  Good  Templar*,  has  re- 
cently been  inaugurated  in  Barracas  and  is  doing 
good  work  in  the  neighborhood."  We  trtisl  man^ 
persons  will  join  this  lodge,  and  we  eameatly  pr 
that  through  the  grace  of  God  it  may  be  enabled  tol 
lead  a  long  and  most  useful  life. 

Sola  Mission  services  (for  the  benefit  of  Uie  em- 
ployees of  the  Great  Southern  Raitroad),  held  in  tlie 
Sola  cottages,  are  well  attended,  and  a  good  api ritual 
t*jne  pervades  all  the  services.  The  Rev.  T.  W. 
Fleming,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Revs.  W.  P. 
McLaughlin  and  W.  C.  Morris^  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
apd  a  few  others,  have  taken  the  services  on  various 
occasions,  and  have  invariably  retired  highly  pleased 
with  the  results  of  their  efforts  in  this  newlj  opened 
tiDld  for  Christian  work. 

We  have  also  been  VBTy  pleased  to  hear  most  grat- 
ifying news  ooDcerning  Gospel  progress — particularly 
Sund.-iy  school  work — in  Las  Flo  res  (Great  Sou  then 
Railroad)  and  in  Clumpara.  The  Sunday  school  all 
Las  Florcs  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  This 
is  principally  due  to  the  devotion  and  the  unflagging 
energy  of  the  young  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham, 
who,  from  the  first  day  he  lauded  in  the  oountry,  has 
t>een  abundant  in  Christian  labors. 

The  little  Methodist  fi^ck  in  Santa  Lucia  is  doin 
very  nicely,  despite  of  persecution  and  social  ostn 
cism.     Moat  of  our  converts  have  firmly  held  tlieir' 
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ground,  and,  as  a  reRult  of  the  growth  of  this  con- 
gregatioo,  the  appointment  of  s  fixed  pastor  at  the 
next  session  of  Uie  Annual  Gonferenco  wiU,  in  sll 
probability,  be  a  neeessitj. 

Two  weeks  ago  Rot.  Dr.  Dreep,  assisted  by  the 
Rer.  Dr.  Greenmao,  baptised  twenty  adutt  persons, 
all  conTerts  from  Romanism,  and  fire  children,  in 
Santa  Lucia.  Our  brethren  in  Santa  Lucia  baTesuffered 
a  rety  soTere  loss  lately  in  the  death  of  Miss  Fernan- 
dez, one  of  our  earliest  converts  and  one  of  our  most 
enthusiastic  workers  in  that  pretty  little  town.  Our 
sister  died,  as  so  many  of  our  native  converts  do, 
strongly  testifying  her  love  for  tlie  Saviour  and  her 
certainty  of  salvation  through  faith  in  the  merits  of 
his  blood.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  following 
Scripture  has  been  amply  fulfilled :  "  Precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  Is  the  deatli  of  his  saints." 

The  work  In  Trinidad,  Uruguay,  under  the  leader- 
ship  of  the  Rev.  R.  Griot,  has  developed  much  spirit- 
ual life  during  the  past  year,  and  furnishes  very  just 
cause  to  hope  for  some  very  excellent  things  in  the 
near  future.  Anglican  churchmen  in  Buenos  Ayres 
are  trying  to  raise  $36,400  for  the  adornment  and  res- 
toration of  St.  John's  Church  in  that  city ;  of  this 
sum  $10,000  has  already  been  contributed. 

The  money  pledged  for  the  Metliodist  theological 
seminary  in  Buenos  Ayres  is  slowly  but  steadily 
coming  in,  and  this  institution  promises  before  very 
long  to  be  an  accomplished  fact  Till  this  seminary 
has  been  built,  properly  manned,  and  adequately 
endowed.  It  is  not  very  reasonable  to  expect  much 
solid  and  permanent  progress  in  the  extension  of  our 
work  in  these  republics.  When  this  building  has 
been  once  finished,  we  ardently  tnist  that  our  gener- 
ous friends  in  America  will  not  forget  us,  but  will 
contribute  to  endow  this  new  school  of  the  prophets. 
No  money  conld  be  better  spent  and  would  yield 
better  and  richer  results  in  future  years. 

If  there  is  in  all  the  Argentine  Republic  a  second 
institutMn  of  a  Christian  character  more  worthy  of 
flnandal  assistance  from  outsiders,  because  of  its  un- 
questionable utility  and  wholesome  moral  influence, 
no  lees  than  because  of  its  manly,  heroic  efforts  to 
keep  its  head  above  wster,  thst  it  may  still  continue 
to  bless  and  to  preserve  scores  of  young  men  from 
sin  and  temptatk>n,  that  institution  Is  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

My  well-loTed  fellow-laborer,  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Morris,  still  continues  to  ""hold  the  fort"  at  the 
Boca.  He  Is  doing  a  noble  work  there  among  a  class 
of  people  where  no  one  but  a  man  whose  heart  end 
miiid  are  bubbling  over  with  love  for  the  Master 
would  have  the  courage  to  go  and  labor.  His  reward 
has  been  commensurate  to  his  Cliristian  love  end 
manly  courage,  and  the  work  of  Brother  Morris  st 
the  Boca  is  one  of  the  most  promising  and  interest- 
ing of  all  the  stations  or  appointments  in  the  work  of 
the  great  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  province 
of  Boenoi  Ayret.     Onr  second  Annual  Conference 


meets  in  the  city  of  Mendoza,  Argentine  Republic,  on 
February  15. 
Durazno^  Urugtuxy^  January  22^  1894. 


Bev.  Dennis  Osborne. 
Bev.  Dennis  Osborne,  wtiose  picture  Is  Riven  on  page  145, 
was  boni  at  Benares,  India,  Octotwr  11,  1844.  He  was  for 
sixteen  jears  In  the  f ervlce  of  the  BrlUsb  government  in 
India  and  resigned  to  enter  the  mlntstnr.  He  was  ordained 
bj  Bishop  Harris  January  11, 1874,  and  for  twenty  years  be 
has  been  a  very  active  and  useful  preacher  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  India.  He  visited  America  in  1884  as 
a  deleirate  to  the  General  Conference.  He  Is  at  present 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Allahabad  District  of  the  Northwest 
India  Conference. 


Secommended  Books. 

For  the  Sake  o*  the  SfUer  is  a  Scottish  story  of  forty  years 
affo,  written  by  Maygle  Swan,  and  published  by  Hunt  ft 
Eaton.  Price,  BT*  cents.  It  contains  a  wamlns:  against  the 
love  of  money,  and  a  sweet  love  story  adds  to  its  charm. 

The  Story  of  Japan  Is  written  by  David  Murray,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  late  adviser  to  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Education, 
and  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons.  Price,  $1.50.  It 
traces  the  history  of  Japan  from  its  beginnlnir  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  constitutional  government.  It  Is  the  most  re- 
liable and  the  most  complete  history  of  Japan  that  has  ap- 
peared, and  will  be  needed  in  all  our  libraries  of  missions. 
The  map  and  the  illustrations  add  to  Its  value.  We  shall 
hereafter  make  extracts  from  it. 

Heavenly  PcarU  Set  in  a  Life  is  a  Record  of  Experiences 
and  Labors  in  America,  India,  and  Australia  by  Mrs.  Lucy 
D.  Osbom,  and  is  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany. Price,  $1.50.  Mrs.  Osbom  is  in  charjre  of  the  Union 
Missionary  Traininflr  Institute  at  131  Waverly  Avenue* 
Brooklyn,  and  connected  with  the  institute  Is  a  house  and 
farm  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  where  the  first  year's  students 
are  educated,  reoeivioff  also  instruction  in  Hackettstown 
Collegiate  Institute.  The  book  is  an  Interestlnfr  record  of 
how  God  has  honored  the  faith  and  blessed  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Osbom,  and  we  trust  it  will  have  a  large  sale. 


Monthly  Missionary  Oonoert 
Topics  for  18W :  Jan.^  The  Worid ;  Feb.,  China ;  Mar,^ 
Mexico;  ^pr.,  India:  Alay,  Malaysia ;  June,  Africa; 
Juty^  United  States ;  Auo.,  Italy  and  Bulgaria ;  Sept,, 
Japan  and  Korea ;  Oct.,  ProtesUnt  Europe ;  JVov.,  Soutb 
America ;  Dec.^  United  States. 

Questions  for  April. 

What  Is  the  population  of  India  ?    (Page  175.) 

How  Is  India  divided  relifriously  ?    175. 

How  are  the  Christians  in  India  divided  ?    175. 

How  are  the  people  divided  according  to  language  ?   175. 

Who  is  the  Governor  General  of  India  ?  175. 

What  is  the  conception  of  the  Hindus  as  to  the  Supreme 
Deity  ?  146.    How  many  gnds  have  they  f    140. 

What  does  the  Hindu  seek  as  his  greatest  good  ?    150. 

What  are  Hindu  devotees  ?    157. 

What  great  changes  have  taken  plaoe  in  India  In  one  hun- 
dred years?    17S. 

What  parallels  may  be  seen  between  Romanism  and  Hindu- 
ism?   175. 

How  many  native  Protestant  Christians  were  in  India  in 
1861?    179.    How  many  m  1890?    179. 

How  many  members  are  there  in  the  Brahmo-Somaj  and 
tbeArya-Somaj?    179. 

When  did  the  Methodist  Eplsoopal  Church  commence  mis- 
slon  work  In  India?  177.  What  are  the  present  sta> 
tlstlca?    177. 


Foreign  Mwsianariea  and  StatuticSy  Aprily  1894. 


HlMUMrr  Socl«tj  of  the  Xethodltt 
KpUeopml  Churi'h. 

NorUi  India: 

R«ir,  Ctiaa.  L.  Bare  aii  I 

Roy.  ^ .  liAonie  and  v< 

Rl^v.  J.  BU<:kflUick&ni^  i 

Hciv,  Lcvrlt  A.  Core, 
Rdv.  T.  Cmven  *nd  « 
Rev.  ?,  S,  DLMse.M.I'., 

R*'  iJlU  and  w.,  PaorL 

H*  (  ilewes,  l^ucJtnttw, 

R©v,   ,«...^,  .  jvtjowlep  V  t.      \r..,  ..lun  w? 

Rer.  Wm.  ▲,  lt*niell 
Rev.  J>«>.  H.  !kIefiamDrv 
R*-.  Monroe  au'J 

Rf'^  N'oeld  uid  %^ 

R«v....   ...  ,.^.r.rt--"   -^-'^  '■ 

Rev.  N.L.Hwk 
R*-v.  H.L.  Ho^- 
R^v.  T.  J.Sr^.t. 
R*-v    ■ 

Re 

Rb\.  J.>i  .>^  rtiiyu.   J'-M..  ck  «.,  .ximi    i., 

RcT.  P«»chy   T.  Wtiaoii,  MJj.,  and  v 

KoiiJ^uut  JnOia: 

Rev.  ftillo  U.  Rock  and  w,,  Ueerat. 

Rer.  KdwftTfl  S.  Rnst»y  miiI  w=,  M«erQt. 


n  ftnd  w..  I" 


Rev,  Nalla  HftdMn,  P&kor. 
Rev.  Jo*.  P.  McUc  and  w,,  Botpar* 
Rev.  J.  T.  Roltertaon,  RfUt^oovitBiirmA. 
R«v.  a.  J.  ScliUllrnf  and  w.,  Rangooo, 
Rev,  J,  Sroltli  and  w,,  Ransoon,  Barma. 
Rev,  Frank  W.  Wame  aod  w..  Cakutta. 

Malaysia  (Straiu  Bett1etn«QU}. 
Rev.  BenJ.  H.  Ealderstao  (North  WUt- 
?^rifro.  Prince  Kdward  !*»,  Can.). 
Kel9o  aud  w.,  SlDjmptjrc , 
'  osett  (Madbon,  N.  J .  L 
1' ring  and  w^tSlagAiKirv. 
.  .  .  .^  .  ..\Iooreand  w„  Peiiamr^ 
I  u<'.\\  H,  vv,  Jdiwwn  and  w..  i>lti||a|NKr«». 
Jlev,  Georgt:  P,  Pykett,  Petuuig. 
Rev.  W.  tl. Sliellabear and  w.. Blngnpore. 
Rev.  WllUara  H.  B.  Urcb,  Slnijapore, 
R«?v.  B,  F,  W«»t,  M,D^  and  w-  tCraw* 
I  fords vfUe.  ind.L 

Cms  A. 

..-  V,  W,  S.  Bre water  and  w.,  Fcwchow. 
J,  J.  Gregory.  M,D.,  and  w..  Foockbow. 
,  Rev.  W.  H.  Lacy  and  w,,  Fiwobow. 
'  r.vv  n.J,  M.  Nahh  and  w.,  Foochow, 
v.,  FoocUow. 
bow. 
•  ware,  O,), 


Htv.  J.  H  wi.!],  tionr. 

Mti«  Sarah  M   ! 

MLwHartha  I.  ^  v, 

R«v.  La  Clede  Barrow  and  w..  Ticnt^hi, 
R«»v,  F.  Brown  and  w.  (In  Eugiuidh 
W.  H.  CurUsJs  M.D..  l*eklog. 
Rev.  (i.  R.  Davis  and  w„  TlonCain. 
K<?v,  F,  IX  OatnnwbU  awdw.,  Peking. 


.   vv.^  iJ  11  Lira. 


.  BatMralore. 


tiytlLjMKul. 
•1  w..  Kolar 


South  in 
R*v,  All. 
Rev,  W,  I 
Rov.  Frn 
Rev.  J.  l: 
R«V.  A.  1 
Rev.  W.  \ 
>T 
R«v.  D.  1 
Rev.  ,1.  f; 
R*j-.-  ' 
R-' 

Rev.   liS  HI,  I.,,  iviri;,'  iitu  i^  ..  iVflulra<4. 

B«T.  Ira  A.  HichAPil*  and  w  ,  Kolar. 
Rev,  A.  W.  Riifllaill.  D,D.,  Aladraa. 

Mr,  H.  \V.  Ku-iMiJ,  Mn.lnt-s. 
Rev,  R.  S 
Rev.Chv 
Rev.J.  .S 

Rev.  Ernest  A,  Bell,  Jab&lpnr. 
Rev,  WliUani  W.  Mru* '-.  i,r..i  .^ 
Rev.  H.W.Butterflel.l 
Rev.  \V.  E.  L.  Clark 

Rev,  Hor.'ics'  \,  VtaU'- 
Res  irFiftU-r  (  n«.-tju».  M,L^-^  ■'. 

Re  :ti«  iind  w,,  Narslnirpnr 

Be  f%J*i^nj  and  tr.,  Kj»inptl 


Rt*  fpurl. 

Rev  '    •mbajr. 

Rev.  F.  J  Kariicht. 

R«(T,  Wri'  ribay. 

Her.  Oe<'  juetta. 

Rer.  A,  S,  /^.  ,  ,».ii..M  ..u.i  .v.,  fChandwa. 

Blflhop  J,  M,  Thobum.  D.D.«   and   w., 

Calcutta. 
Rev,  William  P.  Bfon  and  w„  AsaoaoL 
Rev,  R#n^afTi1n  J.  Cbew»  Calcutta, 
Re-v  '     '     '    "tiUn  and  w.,  Calcutta. 
R'  >boin  and  w.,  Tbongwa- 

R'^  ij  and  w..  HajEartkrp'iir. 

Rpv  i)0yA  w.(Oreirt}nClty,Ore), 

B«T«  Au^u^t  Kullman,  Calcatta. 


1  Rev.  J.J  j 
Mre..r  H 

J,F.  Sct.t: 
Rev.  M.  J 
Rev,  O,  X^ 
Rev.  W.I 

cjtstKvIudj. 
MbiA  Hattle  E.  Davlfl,  Poking 


ivklnff. 
cideniMaas.). 
.  una  w,,  Peldng. 

vvawi,  O.). 
*taln. 

o^nd  w..  Peking, 
I  vv.,  Tlentaln. 

D.^and  w.(Oreen'^ 


*\ frill  China: 

.  J.  J.  Danbur}''  and  w,,  KlukUng. 

.  R.  C,  Ba-^lje,  M,D..  and  w..  Nanking. 

.J,  C  Ferguson  awI  u  .,  N'wiklng, 
v.J.  H,  Hykes  ant)  a. 

iv,  HatptiO.  Irtab  ii:  >rig. 

'V.  ,l,iTr;rf  .Taote*<>n  '■  '''Ukg* 

I?.    '  ' "  "  Aug. 

nig. 


^  i  •  - 

us. 
indj. 

>  L,  c:  HaiiiUk.  .Naiitlag, 
t  rfhinti: 

heotQ. 

.king, 

i  -  - ,    --  -     -.  ,f^ng^ 

J.  LL  McCiUruic^ ,  il.D^  uuid  w„  Chung- 
king. 
Rev,  Q.  A.Myeraand  vr..  Cliangking. 
Rev,  J,  F.  Peat  and  w.,  Chentii. 
Bev.  8.  A.  Smith  {Centralla.  Mo.}. 

J  A  PAX, 
Rev.  R,  P,  AleiAQder  and  w..  Tukyo. 
Rev,  J.  F.  Belknap  and  w.,  Tokyo. 
Rev.  rliarlt^s  T^L^h.qt  ^i'"1l  ^^■->  Tokyo. 
R<  \  Tokyo. 

R*"  Vokohatna, 

Re  A  ..Nagasaki. 

Mr. ^  V ...H--^*»l, 

Rev.  J,  <J.  liftvioou  aud  w„  Tultyo. 

Rev.  O,    F.    Draper    and    w.   (CUfbon 

Sprla«»,  S.  v.). 
Rev.  E.  R,  Fulkerion  and  w.  (Howard. 

Ran,). 
Rev.  H.  B,  Johnson  and  w.,  Nagasatd, 
Rev,  Jalins  ^k»perand  w.,  Hakodate. 
R«v»  D.  S.  Spencer  and  w.,  Nagoya, 
Rev.  J.  O.  Spencer  and  w„  Tokyo. 
Rev.  H.  B,  Schwartx  and  w.,  Tokyo. 
Rev.  H.W,  Swarti.  K.D..aad  w..Beiid*L 


Rev.  M.  8.  Tan  and  w.,  Tbkyo, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Wadmo-n  and  w.,  fllroaakl. 
Rev.  JoltD  Wler,  D.O..  and  w..  Tokyo 
Rev,  W,  S,  Worden,  ILD..  and  w.  (£1xd,»  , 
wood,  N.Y.I.  ^ 

MlM  Jennie  S.  VaU.  Tokyo. 

KOftSA. 

Rev.  H.  O.  Appenieller  and  w,«  Seool, 
.f,  B.  BwtewfM.D., Seoul, 
"  -    ^'^'    '   "  "  W.O„andw..  Becml. 
rtaadw,«Seoal. 
1  joea  and  vr«  Seoul, 
r  Dm  BMd  w.,  Se«a. 
Ktv.  W.  A.  Xublc  and  w..  Seoul. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Seranton,  M.D, ,  and  w^  BodbI*^ 

Rev,  c,  W.  Dreoa,  D.D..  and  w.,  ] 

Ayrea. 
Rev.  O.  P.  Howard  and  w.,  BueDoa  AlTliL  ^ 
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IIKFLEX  IXFLUKNCES  UF  (iOSPKL  WOKK  IN  SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

BY    REV.    TH0^4S    R,    WOOD,  inD.,    OF    rERV, 

(A  pnpor  reftd  before  ttie  World*i  Cooffreas  of  MlMtoos  in  Ghtctgo.  uctobifr  It«  I9M*) 

I.  Reflex  Ikflubnces  os  Catholic  Eubopk. 


HE  sireunjs  of  immigration  to  South  Anierica  are  coudtictors  of  redex  mor 
influence  which  proniiiie  great  things  for  the  future. 

The  following  stalemeras  of  fact  and  opinion,  resulting  from  much  obser* 
vatioii,  may  throw  light  on  tlie  subject  : 
1.  Catholic  immigrants  to  South  America  are  leas  subject  to  the  priestcraft  domi* 
nam  there  than  are  the  native  Catholic  masses, 

2*  All  immigrants  are  less  involved  in  politics,  and  in  the  swordcraft^  insefuirabli 
from  polities  there,  than  are  the  natives. 

3,  Thus  the  great  moral  drawbacks  that  curse  ^o^tl^  America  have  their  mi niiuun^ 
effect  on  foreigners. 

4.  The  Gospel  work  in  South  America  among  the  incoming  European  Catholics 
and  their  children  is  peculiarly  encouraging.  Of  the  <4ospel  worker*j  raised  up  there, 
sonic  of  the  most  precious  are  of  this  class.  Many  Italian  names  might  be  meutione<l, 
a^  Gnelfi,  Penxotti  ;  or  Spanish,  as  Villanueva,  Itobles  ;  or  Portuguese,  as  Correa, 
Leraos,  etc. 

That  work  is  also  peculiarly  urgent,  as  the  descendants  of  foreigners  tend  to  be- 
come like  the  natives  and  lo^e  their  advantage. 

5,  Immigrants  converted  in  South  America  often  transmit  the  new  leaven  to  their 
old  homes.  Whole  communities  in  Spain  and  Italy  have  been  stirred  up  with  Gospel 
influence  from  South  .America  in  this  way — ^a  form  of  reflex  action  that  must  go  on 
vvitli  ever-increasing  cnerjiy, 

6.  Catholic  immigrants  in  South  America  are  easier  to  evangel ixe  than  they  would 
have  been  in  their  European  homes. 

7,  The  indirect  influence  of  their  conversion  often  helps  make  easier  the  evangeli- 
zation of  their  old  neighbors,  even  where  no  direct  action  takes  place. 

8.  Thus  missions  in  South  America  are  destined  to  facilitate  vastly  the  evangelixa- 
tion  of  Catholic  Europe. 

II.  Reflex  Influences  on  the  Latin  Raoe* 

Evangelism  all  over  Europe  has  been  energized  by  reflex  influence  from  the  Ignited 
States,  and  is  destined  to  be  energized  likewise  from  South  America,  on  the  lines  abov«3 
indic4ited. 

Certain  special  relationships  involved  deserve  special  attention. 

1.  The  influence  from  Saxon  America  has  shown  itself  chiefly  in  Saxon  Eurofve. 
That  of  Latin  America  will  be  most  notable  in  LAtin  Europe. 

2.  The  great  future  development  of  Latin  humanity  is  to  be  in  Latin  America, 

3.  The  work  of  evangelizing  that  whole  type  of  mankind,  in  both  Europe  and 
America,  is  one  vast  enterprise,  whose  reflex  action,  both  within  itself,  among  its 
various  elements,  and  without  toward  all  Christendom,  will  be  of  ever-augmenting 
nnportance. 

4.  The  Latin  race*  at  the  lime  of  the  Reformation,  rejected  the  (Gospel.  Then  God 
rejected  it  from  its  former  preeminence  among  the  races  of  men,  and  raised  up  to  take 
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its  place  the  vanguard  of  all  mankin  1.     But  God  is  now  giving  to  the  Latin  race  a 
new  opportunity  to  aooept  the  Gospel  and  recover  its  birthright. 

6.  Once  regenerated  by  the  Grospel  the  Latin  people  will  rise  speedily  to  the  level 
of  those  that  now  stand  highest  above  tliem. 

6.  The  regenerated  Latin  race,  with  the  largest  half  of  tlic  New  World  for  its 
patrimony,  is  destined  to  have  a  grand  and  noble  share  in  makini:^  future  history. 

7.  With  the  progressive  evangelization  of  both  Americas,  there  will  be  developed 
a  grand  reflex  action  between  them. 

8.  The  Saxon  type  will  excel  in  some  things,  and  the  Latin  type  in  others,  and 
each  will  derive  from  the  other  a  tendency  to  go  on  unto  perfection. 

9.  The  mightiest  of  Pan-American  institutions  are  to  be  the  Pan-American 
churches. 

10.  These  already  enlisted  in  the  work  of  universal  evangelization  will  one  day 
place  the  two  Americas  together  in  joint  leadership  of  moral  progress  for  the  whole 
world. 

in.    Reflex  Ixfluexces  on  the  Americo-El'ropean  Family. 

Certain  ethnic  features  of  the  Americ  is  deserve  further  attention. 

1.  The  Asiatic  population  in  South  America  is  insignificant  in  numbers  and 
shows  no  tendency  to  increase.  Exclusion  laws  against  it  are  in  force  in  some  of  the 
repablic<>. 

2.  The  African  population  in  South  America  is  to-day  far  less  than  in  North 
America,  and  shows  less  increase,  with  no  outside  influx.  There  are  ex<;lu«<ion  laws 
against  it  also  in  some  places. 

3.  The  vast  unoccupie<l  parts  of  the  continent  are  filling  up  with  Europeans. 

4.  South  America  is  destined  to  have  in  the  future  a  population  averagin<r  more 
purely  European  than  any  other  grand  division  apart  from  Europe  itself. 

5.  The  two  Americas  and  Euro))e  are  the  three  great  homes  of  European  humanity, 
with  the  Atlantic  to  facilitate  quick  and  cheap  transit  l>etween  them. 

Airea<1y  the  European  traffic  of  South  America  exceeds  that  of  the  United  States 
of  two  decades  ago,  and  far  exceeds  the  present  trafli<;  between  the  two  America*^. 

6.  The  ))lay  of  moral  influences  between  these  three  homes  of  the  mo**t  ac*tive 
types  of  humanity,  grouped  closely  and  conveniently  about  the  smallest  of  the  o<'ean«, 
will  develop  homogeneity  and  unity  throughout  them  all,  and  augment  their  inflii<M]r-<' 
over  the  rest  of  mankiml. 

7.  The  eDter)>rise  of  uplifting  all  mankind,  carried  on  from  that  tremendou*^  van- 
tage gronncj,  will  become  the  ultimate  form  of  the  Americo-Euro|M'an  mi'^sionary  move- 
ment, and  the  crowning  mission  of  Americo-European  humanity. 


Missions  are  often  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  a  thing  apart,  altogether  unlike 
home  work.  For  myi^lf.  I  do  not  understand  that  anything  more  re^juire^*  to  be  don" 
for  the  heathen  than  has  to  be  ilone  for  each  'generation  of  Englishmen  ;  njen  are  liot 
1>om  Christians — ^they  have  not  instinctive  knowI<-d'je  of  the  truth-  We  M.-e  among 
the  heathen  merely  what  man  without  the  Church  of  ^«od  has  come  to  W,  arid  what  he 
is  always  tending  to  lie,  even  in  what  men  fondly  call  Christian  countrief^.  ^>ne  great 
value  of  misfsioDS  l^^th  at  home  and  abroad,  \^  that  xUfV  vjttiu\nt\  mi*u  to  di^tin^nj^h 
between  the  Chri^ttianity  which  is  a  mere  ^wimmin^  with  the  Mream,  and  thai  ^Jji'-ii 
is  really  a  tbankf nl  um;  of  the  gift*  and  gra^-e  of  ^;o  I.  -  7V  iot^,  Ifi^hop  St*^^r*, 
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The  People  of  Siain. 
81  AM  is  .situated  in  Stntiiieii$>t  AsU,  cni^i  of  Burtnaf 
iitid  has  nu  areit  of  at>OMt  SaO.uOU  ^qti^re  miles  and  n 
popuUiioQ  of  liboiit  R.f>oo,000t  dirided  na  follons  : 
2,000,000  Siftrnes**,  I,0(H»,oon  Chinese,  2,000,()0(J  Lo- 
uftiniia,  l,iiO/i,OOn  MaIhj^,  The  kiiijr  ia  ChtiIa]ongk*'rii 
I,  %vho  WH^  boru  September  21 ,  1853,  a Dd  f^ucceeded 
io  iho  throne  oq  the  death  of  his  father,  October  1^ 

Tlic  Siame&e  are  brown,  or  copper  colored,  with 
coHrsc.  bUck»  and  atrarjjht  hair*  Tliej  wear  a  piece 
of  calico,  three  or  four  jards  long  and  a  yard  wide, 
aroimd  the  middle  of  the  body ;  the  men  fa?tenmg 
this  will)  knots,  but  the  women  let  the  etoth  drop  in 
foMt  to  the  knees.  They  alsg  wear  a  neat  fltlinff 
jru3kc  or  *rtek.  The  common  people  wear  i. either 
alioe^  \\\*T  stockintra  on  their  feet  and  no  oorering  for 
the  lead. 

The  Sinme^s  are  Buddhista,  and  Buddhism  h  said 
to  exist  with  greater  purity  in  Siam  than  In  any  other 
eouuvry.  The  Buddhists  believe  that  each  Buddha, 
in  parsing  through  a  series  of  trnnamigrutinnii,  hui^ 
occupied  in  turn  the  forms  of  white  animals  of  a  cer- 
tain cUs^  particularly  the  a  wan,  the  atork^  the  while 
crow  iiud  sparf0tt%  the  dove,  the  monkey,  and  the 
elephuiu;  ftll  of  which  are  peculiar  to  Siam.  There 
is,  however,  much  diversity  in  the  viewa  of  ancient 
Bnddhiat  writers  on  tht«  liuHjecL     Only  one  iTiinj?  is 
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oorUin^  that  the  forms  of  these  eroitiires  are  reserved 
for  tlie  aouU  of  the  good  and  gre»it.  Thus,  almost 
all  white  minimal  a  {vhe  cnt  is  excepted)  ar»  held  in  the 
deepest  reference  by  ihe  Siamese,  becAU^e  ihey  were 
once  superior  human  beingn,  and  the  white  elephant  in 
particular  ia  supposed  to  lie  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
some  king  or  hero,  perhaps  the  incarnation  of  a  f  utnre 
Buddha.  White  elephants  are  supposed  to  avert  na* 
ttonal  calamity,  and  to  bring  p  ace  and  prosperity ; 
thereforf',  they  tire  greatly  desired. 

And  yet  the  so-called  white  elephant  ia  not  white, 
but  of  the  color  of    burnt  ooflTee,  yellowisb  browii,| 
or  brownish  yello^v ;  or  perh>«pa  a  Bath  brtck  (use 
for  cleaning  knirea;  is  more  ne:ir)y  the  shade  of  the 
lighter  ones. 

The  man  who  captures  a  wbiLe  clephnutis  rewsrde 
by  being  freed,  ho  and  his  posterity,  from  all  taxation" 
and  Hubility  tb  military  service,  and  at  one  step  is 
placed  among  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  receiving 
royal  gtfls  and  grants  of  land.  When  one  of  iltese 
rare  creatures  is  found  in  the  northern  provinces  bej 
ia  attended  witli  great  state  to  Bangkok,  escorted  1 
nobles  and  met  by  the  king  himself.  On  arriving  in 
the  palace  grounds  a  lofiy  title  i»  given  him,  and  nu- 
merous attendants  detailed  for  his  service.  Every- 
thing asaociatod  with  majesty  and  rank  bears  his 
image.  The  national  «itandard  is  a  white  elephant  on 
a  crimson  groimd.  The  n^val  flairs  and  seals,  medaU 
•ud  moneys,  have  on  all  fides  the  white  elephftni. 


Tlt€  people  of  Swm. 


ftts  the  DAlioiml  cniblem  aa  ilie  cross  la  Aoaoug  Chns- 
tiMut^  or  the  creaceot  amoog  Tiirka. 

There  ere  meDj  idols  in  Siem.     Mr«.  Leonowen^, 
en  Engtieb  led^,  wtio  Uved  for  six  yeera  in  die  |>elace 
i  Bengkok,  grivi?e  ihe  following  deacri{vtioQ  cKf  tiro 
them: 

In  the  Wet  Polt  of  Beogkok  repo&es  m  gij^untic 
eie  the  wondroue  *aleepmgr  idoL^  Into  tie  cam- 
poeition  were  put  tboiiaandfl  of  bushels  of  lime, 
moU.ssea,  qtiickMiJrer^  end  other  materiala,  at  e  cost 
of  eererel  thouaeod  dollars.  This  Image  of  Buddhe 
I  porhapa  ibe  lorgest  itiol  in  the  world,  *It  is  a  re- 
aitig  figure  one  hundred  and  seventT^Hve  feet  long^ 


the  itooes  cruUe  or  rudely  cut,  and  bleuded  lo  ^uch 
proportions  ej^  tnighi  enhance  to  the  ntmo«t  imagi- 
nable limit  the  beuutj  iiud  ihe  cost  of  the  udored  ef- 
figy. TJie  GOmbiuation  is  as  harmonious  is  it  ia 
splcDdid,  No  wonder  it  la  commonly  believed^th&t 
Buddha  himself  altgliied  on  the  spot  in  tlie  form  of 
a  great  emerald.  This  idol  is  in  the  private  templo 
of  the  royal  family^  the  moat  beauLiful  temple  In  the 
city,  and  coDtaltdng  a  wondroua  ultar  one  hundred 
feet  high  tapering  to  a  golden  spire.** 

Dr.  K.  A.  Sttirge,  of  Siam,  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  some  Siamese  superstitions: 

"  The  niitivea  dread  the  supernutural  beings  which 
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Tony  feet  liigii,  entsrcly  covered  with  gold  phiie, 
'  fioles  of  iliia  giant  figure's  feet  are  covered  with 
aid  with  pparl  and  chased  with  gold.  iThe 
•  yards  und  more  in  length,  and  the  toes 
ftdi  one  ji^rd. )  The  Ueaigna  of  these  carvings  rep- 
TM0Qt  the  many  trindmigmtions  of  Buddha  before 
be  obtti]i«d  Kirtana  (or,  as  the  Siamf^se  call  it,  Ni- 
pbanK  On  the  nmh  of  the  t^es  are  engraven  Buddha's 
ten  divine  aunbiiiea—Ptire.  UnchangeMble,  Endowed 
with  AH  Knowledge,  Perfection,  Knowing  the  Mys- 
tery of  Creation,  Without  Sin,  Unoonqucrable,  Teactter 
of  the  Way  to  BHrs,  Uerctfol,  Adontble.* 

*^  AciotJior*  the  emernld  idol,  is  a  great  contrast  to 

tiie  aieeping  image.    It  is  About  twelve  inch^  high 

and  eight  in  width.  Into  the  virgin  gold,  of  which  its 

lir  ahd  collar  are  com|X»9ed,  mii^t  Imve  been  litirred 

bile  Ute  metal  wws  yet  molten,  crystals,  topazes, 

~aftpphirQ0^  nitres,  onyi^,  am^thyn^,  and  diamond}^. 


ihey  believe  fill  the  air,  and  Imve  fK)vvcr  to  cause  all 
munuer  of  diseases,  Thorefoie,  the  Siameee  xjenally 
wear  some  cliarm  to  protect  ihemiielves  from  these 
unwelcome  vtsitori'.  Among  these  charms sup^vosed 
to  be  possessed  of  great  virtue  may  be  meiUtoned  a 
piece  of  old  »andal  that  lias  ouce  been  worn  by  a 
Buddhist  priest,  or  one  of  the  copies  of  their  tacred 
texts  rolled  up  und  tied  around  tlie  neck. 

*'A  Siamese  mother  does  not  feel  at  all  pleased 
wheo  you  admire  her  child  and  remark  upon  it* 
healthineas  and  beauty.  Thej  often  say  of  a  tine 
baby  that  it  is  an  ugly,  skinny  little  thing,  for  fear 
l<»st  the  spirits  might  hear  it  praised  and  take  it  away. 
When  a  child  die*  the  mother  is  always  fenrful  ihat 
the  spirit  of  her  child  will  come  back  and  take  her 
nwny  to  the  spirit  world.  a«  ^lie  thinks  the  little  one 
will  not  be  able  to  exist  without  lier.  When  a 
mollier   dice  the  children  are  afraid  foi;  the  same 
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reftioiu  Four  years  ngo^  when  the  cUolem  wns^so 
bttd  in  Siam,  nn  uld  l&dy,  one  of  the  native  ChrisiiaDs, 
died  or  this  dif ease;  thene^tdAf  two  of  her  jiroud- 
childreu  were  taken.  Tlie  hcntheii  frienda  of  the 
family  scolded  them  strongly  for  not  using  ceruin 
diarma  to  pre  re  at  the  spirit  of  the  ^rnndmoiher 
from  reUirning  for  the  Uulo  one^ 

*'  One  (tf  their  wnja  of  prevcTitinj?  lUia  letiirn  of 
Ute  depHricd  is  tn  cui  a  hole  In  ttie  aide  of  the  lu>u«e. 
The  colli II  coataioing  the  remains  is  pna^ed  out  ihrtni^lt 
this  opening,  which  ia  &rternrard  olo6ed.  The^y 
belic\'e  ilie  apirita  are  io  stiiptd  ihat,  ^lioiild  ihey  re- 
turn and  not  tiiid  the  opening  by  which  vhey  ciime 
out.  they  wi]l  be  imablc  to  enter  the  bouse. 

"  For  the  numeroti3diseJi34e9  9uppo*»ed  lo  l)ec^  uaed 
V>y  upirii*,  the  Siamese  hn\'e  h  hirge  nnmlHT  of 
doctors  who  mvke  a  8|.iectilty  of  sucli  vn»^».  These 
doctyrt  U'^e  various  chwnns  »ud  prayers.  Some- 
times ther  phice  a  utring  arouod  the  room  where  the 
sick  one  he&.  To  thir<  strinjrare  iHwIeoed  ninny  little 
pieces  of  pjper,  Tif»on  wiiich  ihey  hiive  written  some 
of  their  oonaense.  Tl»6  »piriiii  are  not  supposed  to 
be  able  to  pass  over  this  stnnjf.  Si>metimes  ibe 
doctor  maj  be  seen  standing:  ^y  the  suk  bod  brnnd* 
ishing  Imgo  knires  and  cori^mnndini;  the  spirits^  in 
loud  and  abusive  language*  to  cotoe  otit  of  the 
patient.  Sometimes  httle  images  are  made  of  clay  ; 
these  are  dressed  a^  n^en  tind  women,  plnced  in  little 
earta^  together  with  ofleringaof  fomliind  Howers,  <»nd 
brought  to  the  aide  of  t)ie  Mck  one,  1*11  d  the  spirit  a 


are  a<:ked  to  come  out  of  the  [uuient  atid  nmke  their 
abode  in  these  little  dolls.   These  liitte  cans  contain* 
ing  the  pitp[^«t8  are  then  drawn  out  of  the  town,  and 
the  invahd — if  the  operstiou  has  >»epn  i-ticoessfnl — is 
now  in  a  fiiir  wnj  to  recover.      For  the  scconimoda* 
tiou  of  tlie  apirita  the   natives   make  little  houses 
reaembiiug  somewhat  our  bird  houses.      These  Ihejr  ^^ 
place  upon  polos  about  five  feel  tn  height,  and  tfl^^| 
them  1  tile  olTerings  of  fruit  and  flower?»  nnd  ligbted^^ 
incense  sticks  are  set  from  time  lo  lime^  lo  gain  tlie 
favor  of  the  spirits  occupying  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. 

*'Tne  nnttves  o(\en  n^ake  vows  to  the  spirits, 
promising  them  that  if  they  will  heal  them  of  their 
diseflses,  or  1  elp  ihcm  to  find  souiethiog  which  has 
been  lost  or  stolen,  they  will  give  a  theatrical  per- 
formiince,  which  is  supposed  to  bee-'pecmlly  pleasing 
to  the  spiriis.  Someiimef,  after  obtaining  their 
desire,  titey  litre  a  small  company  of  performera,  w 
pivt*  n  li»tl©  cniertainmoiit  consisting  ofnnuiona  an 
fiiiigin^*^  arcompanied  by  rude  music  of  drums  and 
sticks.  But  more  often  they  purelmse  a  rough  rep- 
n^setitaliou  of  n  theatriml  performnnce  for  two  or 
three  cents  (the.«e  hte  sold  in  the  nuirkets,  and  c«jn- 
stat  of  little  clay  n^iturca  gnily  painted,  fastened  to  a 
liitlo  framework)  One  •  f  the^e  toys  is  placed  in  a 
little  spirit  house  or  hung  up<m  h  tree  in  the  temple 
grounds.     Thus  iliey  cheaply  keep  thrir  tows. 

"Many  trees  are  thickly  hnng  with  these  spirit 
offering".     More  than  a  hundred  of  thetn  may 


, 


timei»  be  seeo  in  a  single  place.  The  wilder  is  also 
Buppoied  to  be  the  home  of  spirits,  and  when  a  per* 
aoD  IS  drown&d  it  in  because  of  tlieir  anger.  The 
iittivcs  are  very  plow  in  rendering  nasi  stance  to  ft 
drowning  persoi)|  fearing  legt  in  doing  so  ihej  tnny 
incitr  the  enmity  of  tbe!ie  spirits,  who,  out  of  rcvenjre^ 
will  Tisit  upoQ  them  the  punidlinient  from  which 
tliej  rescue  attother 

*'Ai  certain  seeions  of  the  year  offerinjia  are  made 
to  the  water  spirits  in  n  very  sidgular  way.  Little 
rafia  bearing  lighted  candles,  lood,  and  tlowers^  are 
placed  upon  the  risers  nnd  borue  bj  the  swift  cur- 
reni*  tn  the  «©a.  Fisbermon  frequently  raake  oCTer 
ingrt  al  ilie  large  spirit  shrlnea  erected  along  the  sea- 
ahorea  before  veotunng  upon  the  deep.  The  f<>re8ta 
are  also  believed  to  be  full  of  spiritf,  and  there  are 
€»rtain  places  where  the  natives  would  he  afraid  to 
venture  without  tirat  propititttiitg  the  geuii  of  the 
place.  Thua  the  minds  of  the  natives  are  all  tbeir 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage,  a  botidage  to  puerile  and 
yet  diaireaaJug  feara.^* 

For  centuries  ll»e  Bnddhbt  templea  have  been  the 
iwhools  of  Siam  and  tlie  yellow-robed  priests  the 
teachers,  ai^  the  tchooling  only  fits  the  twya  for  n 
li7.y,  aimlees  existence. 

Cholerft  i»  very  cx)romon  in  Siam,  and  the  most 
eoifjmon  practice  is  to  wear  a  few  atmuda  of  cotton 
jam  about  the  neck  or  waist  to  keep  off  the  evil 
spirits  which  bnng  the  disease.  Jitile  trajs  cont^iin- 
inir  offeringa  to  the  spirit-i  are  bUo  placed  by  the  aide 
of  the  street  or  in  a  sirenm  of  wntor 

The  power  of  the  great  system  of  BtiddhtPm  is 
▼eated  to  merit  and  Dr.  N.  A.  ^IcDooald  writes  as 
follows  of  it: 

**  [|  you  ask  any  Siamese  what  h\A  prospects  nro 


for  hnppiucH^  in  a  future  Ftnte,  hia  answer  will  be, 
*  Tarn  boon  tam  kam^'  that  is>  ^  Ii  will  be  according 
to  merit  or  demerit**  Merit  is  good  works,  and  de- 
merit is  ifie  absence  of  good  works  or  the  showing 
of  evil  workii.  After  the  full  moon  of  the  eleventh 
month,  which  generally  occure  in  the  latter  pert  of 
October,  the  great  merit*m»kri  g  season  commences, 
and  is  kept  tip  about  a  month.  It  is  during  that 
time  that  the  king  visits  the  temples  in  state^and  dis- 
tributes yellow  robes  to  the  priests.  The  annuaUempIe 
visitation  is  called  by  the  Siamese  ^Tiiut  Kaltn.^ 
Originally  Gautama,  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  and 
his  Immediale  disciples,  were  wont  to  be  clothed  in 
rags  and  cai^t-off  garments,  but  after  a  time  tbe  priest's 
robes  were  made  of  new  cloth  dyed  yellow.  They 
must  not,  however,  get  too  far  from  the  custom  of 
their  great  teacher,  so  the  new  cloth  was  cut  up  into 
]jieces  and  sowed  together  npiiiu  This  custom  is 
siill  kept  up  in  Smm.  The  '  Kafin*  was  a  kind  of 
wooden  measure  or  rule  by  which  the  cloth  was 
cut,  and  *Tuut*  means  to  cast  down;  that  is,  to  cast 
the  rule  down  upon  the  doth.  The  term  has  now 
ctime  to  mean  in  Slam  the  annunl  visitation  of  the 
tern  pies  and  the  distribution  of  the  robes  to  tbe 
priests.*' 

The  Presbyterisns  of  the  United  States  commenced 
mission  work  in  Siam  in  1847,  and  iifter  twelve  years 
baptized  their  first  Siamese  convert.  Now  they  have 
:mi8  comuiimieanls  laid  Ai:i  pupils  in  schools,  and  a 
working  force  of  T  ordain kI  missionar  es,  2  mudical 
mipsionfiries,  4  single  huly  mis.sionnrle**,  &  married 
lady  missionsries,  2  native  liceniiiilo  preachers,  nnd 
33  native  tcncherj  and  ht*lpers»  The  American 
Baptist  MiSAiotiary  Union  Imvo  missionH  among  the 
CliineRe  of  Siam. 
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Progress  aod  Pr^seat  Condition  of  Uie  Hethodiat 
EptBcopal  Mission  in  India, 

BY   REV,    WILLIAM   BUTLEIl,   D.D. 

Tbs  K*ebl6  work  begun  In  1856  has  alreadjr  de* 
Teloped,  bj  lUe  ble^ain^  of  God,  iuto  one  of  the 
largeit  mUsions  of  InrUa,  aod  h&a  spread  out  inio 
Ave  annuiil  GoDferences,  uBiog  eleven  of  the  leading 
knguoges  of  the  countm  It  is  planted  in  nearly  all 
the  largest  cities,  and  ejc tends  from  the  Himiiltfjns  to 
Citpe  Comorin,  and  stretches  east  and  west  from 
Sindh  lo  Bunria.  The  results  which  have  l>een  re- 
alized tinder  the  Iftbort  of  our  faiUifiil  mlBsiouariea 
aud  tlieir  helper<v  la  the  subject  of  tlie  present 
article. 

We  httd  ourclioice  of  the  locality  where  we  should 
begin  our  work  imd  of  the  clnsfl  of  the  Hindu  people 
to  whom  our  labors  should  be  given,  and  hnd   the 

pportunity,  niso,  of  studying  the  method?  of  rnisaions 

k  <aher  ]>ttrtsof  the  tnnd  and  tlio  measure  of  success 
wliich  thojr  hnd  Hcliieved.  The  Brahman  caste  in 
their  self  sufficieney  htive  generally  turned  away 
from  the  huuiiliMtihg  mesfiage  of  the  <ioapel  wliich 
addressed  ihem  us  amnera  before  God,  whUe  the 
humble  cImss — ^**the  plain  people,"  ns  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  c»D  them — ^were  more  ucce^aible,  English 
rule  some  lime  i^lnco  nobly  sirnck  off  the  shackles 
with  which  the  Hindu  code  and  Brahman  pride  had 
bou ad  them^  leaving  them  free  to  do  the  b«st  they 
could  for  them  selves,  The.«e  downtrodden  nullious 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  hud  a 
cbauce  to  rise,  but  Fomehow^  of  late  years,  by  the 
cireulatioo  of  Goapel  truth  among  them,  they  have 
grasped  tho  great  idett  that  in  Christ  and  Chriatiauity 
aloDP  is  there  hope  for  ihem  in  this  Hte,  and  in  nil 
that  may  come  tiltcr  it  and  many  of  them  are  gladly 
receiving  tlie  Gospel. 

The  sympathy  of  the  Saviour  was  cspec  ally  given 
to  this  class  of  peo,  I**.  He  rejoiced  that  "  to  the  poor 
was  the  Gospel  preached."  Bin  early  ministry  tought 
that  God,  who  '*  made  of  one  blood  nM  nations  of 
men/'  had  forbidden  these  false  dittlnciions  and  that 
any  man  was  to  be  *  culled  common  or  unclean." 
In  this  spirit  our  miiaion  went  to  tltis  people,  and  the 
following  table  presents  tlie  bleaaod  results  to  lar 
raalfaed.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  secnre  ac< 
curacy  in  these  statistica,  so  as  to  place  before  the 
Church  the  roost  complete  cihtbit  yet  presented  of 
her  misKion  in  India.  Tiiey  will  draw  forth  graifttide 
and  praise  to  6o<l  for  whut  he  ia  now  accomplishing 
there,  and  will  al*o  lend  to  develop  a  lnr>ferlibfrnliiy 
toward  the  work,  ao  that  he  inuy  be  pleased  to  ex- 
tend it  more  and  more  throu«li  onr  agency. 

We  with  first  o(  all,  present  at  suitable  intervals  np 
to  1888,  and  from  that  date  ycmlv  up  to  1«94,  the 
numartcal  statist  cs^  and  then  add  t^^  these  the  educa- 
tionaU  flnaacial,  benevoleht,  nnd  uthrr  afipect^  of  the 
work  as  the>»e  hH\e  fujtu  vi  ar  u*  vcur  Stct-n  r''p<«ried 
from  the  misaiotJ^ 
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The  gracious  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  up 
this  work  since  1869  haa  given  us  an  average  year] 
increase  equal  to  the  Cfeation  of  sixty  ntwco^gr^atu. 
of  two  hundred  muU  taeh  per  annutn.  During  the  |>aft 
year  in  two  of  these  Conferences  (the  Xorth  And 
Northweist  India)  the  baptisms  have  amounted  to 
eighteen  thousand  souls.  So  that  American  Metb^ 
odism  has  been  baptising  at  the  rate  of  fifty  conven 
every  day  during  1S93!  Does  not  this  look  like  :he  ^ 
dawn  of  that  morning  for  which  the  Lord  Jesus  ha^ 
so  long  waited  when  he  should  *'  see  of  the  travail  of 
his  soul  and  bo  aatisliied*' — the  harbinger  of  that  glad 
time  when  India  will  begin  to  supply  her  proporiiot* 
of  that  *' great  muhitiide  which  no  man  can  oumher* ' 

The  genuine  character  of  the  eiperiOQce  c»f  tin 
converts  is  a  constant  source  of  joy  to  our  mifsion^ 
aries,  who  fi>equenily  refer  to  it  with  grvUtudo  Low 
motives  are  not  mixed  up  with  tu  They  iiak  for 
nothing  but  to  be  tauglit  "  what  they  must  do  to  bt' 
aaved."  Many  of  the  women  converts  (once  ^^ 
timid),  Brother  Hoskin^  writes,  *^  are  now  even  tt*nr»« 
courageous  than  the  men  *'  to  endure  persecution  ior 
their  faith.  Some  of  the  high  caste  people  have  l/een 
already  attracted  and  led  to  acknowledge  that  *-  thv« 
is  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  wo  stand  *'  \\  Peter 
5.  12),  aud  have  sought  it  for  themselves.  We 
welcome  all  who  enter  by  the  right  door.  Some 
Bralimans  and  Mohammedans  have  been  received 
even  into  our  ministn%  who  give  good  evidence  that 
Qod  has  called  them  to  this  holy  office. 

The  earnest  attention  of  many  missionane^  of 
other  Churches  ia  uow  given  to  thia  work.  But  our 
**  Methodist  methods/'  as  they  are  pleased  to  call 
them,  have  no  nereis  in  them.  They  are  simply  tie 
methods  of  the  New  Testament.  Believing,  as  me 
do,  that  the  Lord  Jesuit,  iu  the  fame  sense  and  with 
the  B^me  intention,  died  (or  ever}'  one  of  these  people, 
and  authorizes  us  to  oflcr  to  each  a  Tree  and  cou> 
scions  salvation  througii  repentance  and  faith  in 
CJirist^  we  ^amestty  urge  its  acceptance  upon  them, 
as  we  do  on  dinners  at  liome.  The  Holy  Spirit  in- 
dorreji  the  teiiching  aud  the  offer,  and  the  poor  "  weary 
and  he»vy  laden  *'  heathen  turns  from  hi»  Idols  to 
the  living  God  and  accepts  Jesus  as  his  Redeemer, 
and  the  work  is  done.  He  is  saved,  aud  knows  it 
and  rejoices,  and  then  goes  nnd  tells  others  ^  what  h 
Saviour  he  haa  found."    Thia  ia  all,  and  It  la  enough. 
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We  will  Dext  present 

The  Agency 
bj  whose  labors  these  thousands  liave  been  drawn 
into  the  fellowship  of  our  Christian  faith.  That 
agency,  too,  in  Its  surprising  grrowth  and  adaptation 
to  meet  the  great  demand,  will  be  seen  to  be  as 
marked  a  work  or  the  Holy  Spirit  as  is  the  ingather- 
ing of  the  multitude  who  are  being  led  to  Christ 

Aiiaoej.  Number. 

ForelfnimiasloDarles  95 

WlTesof  miflslonaries 82 

Native  memberi  of  ConferfDoe. 61 

Native  preacben  not  In  Conference 462 

Local  preacbers 283 

Ezborteni 486 

Bible  readers  and  coIpmteurL 305 

PaRtor-teacherB.  about 500 

Lady  mlMlonariea.  W.  F.  M.  8 55 

Female  teachers,  873,  and  Bible  women,  250. .  523 

Total  preacben  and  teadiera. 2,922 

Instead  of  using  my  own  words,  let  me  here  quote 
the  testimony  of  an  outsider  and  disinterested  person 
on  the  sig^iflcance  of  this  table.  Rev.  A.  B.  Simp- 
son, of  New  York,  Uie  well-known  editor  of  the 
Christian  AlUanee,  went  last  year  to  India  to  pros- 
pect for  a  mission  for  his  denomination.  He  visited 
and  carefully  examined  most  of  the  larger  missions 
before  entering  our  own,  and  sent  home  his  impres- 
tlons.  I  quote  from  his  editorial  in  the  Christian 
AUianeeotUBj  19,  1893  : 

We  are  glad  to  say  tbat  Lucknow  bas  a  glorioua  mis- 
sfoDaiy  work,  and  Is  tbe  headquarters  of  tbat  mission  of  our 
own  land  on  wtalcta  God  bas  so  wonderfully  been  pouring 
out  bis  spirit  during  tbe  past  four  years.  Dr.  Parker 
afforded  us  every  opportunity  to  see  tbe  work,  and  learn  tbe 
metbods  wbicb  God  has  so  richly  blesMd.  We  have  not  yet 
fbond  a  more  tborougbly  onranized  missionary  system,  or 
one  more  vigorously  and  efficiently  worked.  The  system  is 
true  to  tbe  genius  of  Metbodism,  and  yet  it  baa  a  certain 
apostolic  simplicity  and  catholicity  of  spirit  wblch  may  well 
commend  It  to  tbe  study  of  every  missionary  who  is  intelli- 
icently  seeking  for  tbe  best  methods,  and  willing  to  learn 
from  any  wise  and  true  pattern.  Tbe  native  workers  are 
tbe  right  arm  of  this  Methodist  mission.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  American  workers  even  in  tbe  ?reat  provinces 
of  Oudb  and  Bohilcund,  and  among  a  church  of  more 
than  Hf  ty  ttoouaand  native  Christians.  Most  of  tbe  work  is 
done  by  hundreds  of  native  brethren,  and  tbe  American 
worker  Is  chiefly  a  superintendent.  There  are  several  classes 
of  these  native  workers.  Four  or  Ave  ba?e  e?en  been  found 
worthy  to  be  made  presiding  elders.  Many  of  them  are 
native  pastors  of  tbe  nati? e  churches.  Some  are  evanKelists, 
preaching  tbe  Gospel  In  the  villa(^:es.  But  there  is  another 
class  of  native  workers  which,  more  than  any  other  seems  to 
OS  to  be  a  reoovered  link  in  the  great  chain  of  personal  work, 
and  this  Is  tbe  agency  to  which,  more  thau  any  other,  it 
seems  to  us,  under  God,  the  extraordinary  success  of  this 
mlMlonlsdue.  Tbey  are  what  they  call  "pastor-teachers,'* 
a  sort  of  intermediate  link  between  tbe  native  pasU>r  and 
the  heathen  people.  Tbey  are  humble  men,  of  limited 
ability  and  experience,  but  sincere  Christians,  full  of  zeal 
and  newborn  lofe.  And  tbey  are  at  work  in  hundreds  of 
I  with  a  very  small  allowance  of  115  to  $20  a*  year,  as 
I  In  country  villages. 

He  then  describes  some  of  these  liumble  f-cliools 
which  he  visited,  and  adds : 

Bere  tte  teacher  opens  a  little  scbcjol  for  the  boys  and  girls 
and  begins  to  teaeta  them  all  he  knows.    He  Ls  not  very  far 


on,  but  he  Ls  a  good  way  beyond  them.  And  his  principal 
class  is  tbe  Bible  and  tbe  Gospels.  And  so  he  teacb^,  and 
when  be  can  fret  some  of  tbe  parents  to  come  In,  be  preacbes 
to  tbem,  and  bis  simple  kindness  wins  tbe  confldence  of  old 
and  younfr,  and  before  long  there  are  inquirers  and  conver- 
sions and  baptisms.  This  simple  network  of  schools  and 
evangelists  has  ffradually  spread  over  all  tbe  northwest 
provinces  of  India,  and  back  of  it  all  there  has  been  a  deep 
spirituality  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  workers,  and  a  very  real  out- 
pouring of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  on  many  hearts.  The  result  i» 
that  during  the  past  four  years  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
gtXbering  of  souls,  luid  flfty  thousand  have  been  adde<l  to 
the  Church  by  baptism.  .  .  .  The  indications  are  tbat  this 
work  is  likely  to  prove,  not  a  special  and  sporadic  movement, 
but  tbe  result  of  cerUUn  well-appointed  plans  and  a^snoies 
tbat  are  likely  to  continue  bringing  fortb  such  fruit  without 
intemipttou  (pp.  307  and  308). 

Of  his  visit  to  Barcilly  he  writes  that  at  the 
hospitable  homo  of  Dr.  Scott  he  met  the  students  of 
the  theological  seminary,  and  "  was  delighted  witli 
those  sixty-five  native  young  men.'*  He  also  "  visited 
the  girls*  orphana;^  and  brighter,  sweeter  faces  we 
never  saw  than  these  two  hundred  dear  Rohilcund 
giris." 

And  now  for  the  contrast.  He  left  Bareilly  for 
Benares — **  the  Sacred  City'*  of  Hinduism — where 
he  wrote  these  words : 

We  expected  much  that  would  at  least  Interest  us:  bur 
never  did  we  meet  wltli  a  more  heart-sickenliif?  disappoint- 
ment. Some  one  has  said  that  the  place  to  read  Thr  Light 
of  Asia  is  Benares.  We  should  think  it  is.  ...  The  carv- 
ings of  tbeir  most  ** sacred'*  temples  were  too  vile  and 
obscene  to  look  at,  much  less  describe.  Well,  we  are  glad 
we  saw  Benares  and  Bareilly— one  is  tbe  heaven  side  of 
India,  the  other  the  side  that  takes  hold  on  hell.  God  help 
us  speedily  to  lift  this  sunken  laud  from  bell  to  heaven !  (pp. 
809.) 

We  next  present  the 

Educational  Statistics 
of  the  work  in  its  different  aspects,  from  the  simple 
school  to  the  college  and  theological  seminary,  for  the 
culture  of  these  tliousands  and  their  families  and  for 
the  training  of  a  divinely  called  native  ministry  to 
guide  and  guard  this  work  of  God  in  the  future  that 

lies  before  it 

No.  of       No.  of       No.  of 
Schools.   Teachers.   Scholars. 

Dayschools 1,202  1,401  31,734 

Sunday  schools 1,823 

Boarding:  and  high  schools 14 

Orphanages,  boys 5 

Christian  coUef^es,  male  (363  pre- 
paratory)        1 

Christian  colleges,   female   {.151 
preparatory) 1 

Medical  students  In  Agra  Collenre, 
male 

Medical  students  in  Agra  College, 
female 

Theolojrioal   Seminary,    Bareilly 
(216  graduates) 1 

Normal  departuient,  Bareilly  —        1 

Traininf?  st'ht>ol   for  wives    of 
students  (ITS  prraduaies) 1 

W.  F.  M.  S.  female  orphanajres..       H 

W.  F.  M.  8.  homes  for  h(Hneless 


2,185 

70,793 

34 

!,:««> 

16 

'i^i 

5 

',•* 

3 

24 

3 

4\i 

r^ 

:i6fs 

women ^ 

W.  F.  M.  S.  pupils  in  srho«»ls  and 
zenanas  <  besides  32,UU0  patients 
in  liospitals  and  dispensaries  in 
189S» Su-i 

Total V^fi 


4,(«7 


10i> 


31,S!.V.* 
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This  table  illustrates  how  thoroughly  eTCry  interest  R^neei" 

of  this  foreign  mission  bearing  on  the  evangelization     churches  and  chapels 145  775,7«6 

and  elevation  of  a  preiit  people  and  looking  to  lis  wide      parsonages 165  446,TT8 

extension  among  them  has  been  attended  to.     De-  Pubiishlnur  houses.  Lucknow. 

ducting  appn»xiinately  for  the  number  of  scholars     „  ?**"^y' *°i^"f "*f ; "\*: ' ;: \ ,i  IS'S 

..     J  J  i!  *i     1  J   £5     J  V.     1  /        OAAAAN       Schoolhouses  besWes  hired  ball*) 179  446,988 

attended  both  d..y  and  Sunday  school  (say  30,000).      colleRes  and  land 2  30,500 

and  adding  the  membership  in  the  first  table  to  this     Theological  seminary 1  22,000 

one,  we  have  the  extraordinary  and  encouraging  ex-     Orphanages,  hospitals,  etc 100,000 

hibit  thatciir  missions  have  already  drawn   un  ler      W.  F.  M.  8.  homes,  schools,  etc ^^^ 

their  care  ai  d  regular  instruction  into  their  schools,  Total 2,463,492 

churches,  and  congregations  a  multitude  of  the  people  Equal,  at  three  rupees  to  the  dollar,  to  $881,164 
of  In  J  in — men.  women,  and  children — to  the  extent  The  number  of  churchea  reported  by  the  five  Con- 
of  100,000  souls,  with  the  number  constantly  increas-  ferences  in  1886  was  only  79.  The  gain  since  ia  66 
ing!  Praise  the  Lord  I  places  of  worship,  and  is  mostly  accounted  for  by 
Some  missionary  brethren  who  do  not  understand  the  generous  response  of  friends  at  home  to  the 
our  methods  have  supposed  we  have  been  somewhat  recent  appeal  of  the  writer  to  build  village  chapels. 
hasty  in  b;ipiiziug  our  converts,  but  a  candid  ex-  The  effort  was  most  providential  in  view  of  the 
amination  has  corrected  iheir  mistake.  This  table  thousands  whom  the  Lord  foresaw  we  were  to  re- 
explains  it  all.  It  may  be  dov.bted  if  converts  any-  ceive  during  the  five  following  yearsL  Without  that 
where  ha\e  ever  sought  Christian  baptism  imder  a  help  how  could  we  have  sheltered  tbem  now?  The 
more  intoliigent  impulse  tlmn  what  has  led  these  fund  is  not  yet  exhausted.  In  the  hand  of  tlie  mis- 
thousands  to  us.  Look  at  the  facts.  For  thirty-five  gion  treasurer  there  remains  available  sufficient  to 
years  our  agency  has  been  going  through  their  erect  from  forty  to  forty- five  more  of  iheee  precious 
vi'.Japps  teaching  the  way  of  salvation,  distributing  chapels.  They  are  building  them  as  fast  as  the  An- 
tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  tracts,  and  books  among  them,  i^ual  Conferences  decide  on  the  localities  m09t  need- 
We  Imve  also  been  giving  a  Christian  educat'on  to  jng  them.  The  presiding  elders  are  then  authorized 
thousands  of  their  ciiildren,  and  the  boys  and  girls  to  find  suitable  sites  and  secure  safe  titles  for  the 
have  daily  takin  to  their  homes  and  there  repeated  ground.  This  done,  the  work  is  soon  put  through 
and  sung  the  texts  and  hymns  which  they  have  and  the  chapels  dedicated,  and  the  grateful  and 
learned  in  their  classes.  For  years  these  people  simple-hearted  converts  are  ab'e  henceforth  to  bold 
have  been  discussing  together  this  wonderful  faith,  their  services  and  rejoice  '*  under  their  own  yioeand 
brought  thus  to  their  doors,  and  now  upon  the  good  tig  tree,  none  making  them  afraid/* 
seed  thus  sown  so  widely  the  Holy  Spirit  has  It  now  rema'ns  only  to  present  the 
graciously  descended  and  given  it  vitality,  and  this  Ybarlt  Contbibutioks 
wonderful  ingathering  is  the  blessed  result  In  _ii,^  ^^If  help  realized  in  India  for  the  support  and 
every  one  of  our  schools  the  Bible  is  read,  hymns  ^^j^^^j^,,  ^^  ^1^,3  j^^wing  work  of  God-ere  we 
sung,  and  prayer  offered.     The  first  thing  is  to  teach  ^^^^  ^,^.^  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  condition   which  it  has 

them  to  read  the  Bible  in  ihe  simple  village  school;  ,       ,      .»  •  ^ 

14,                 1         1.     1  r          J  already  attained. 
then  follows  the  Anglo-vernacular  school  for  wider 

training ;  then  tiie  orphanages,  to  raise  teachers  and  ^^^       Bknevolent  Collkctions-ISM.         Eup^. 

preachers;    then  the   boarding  and   high   schools;  gu^day  schools////. "!r///.!^""^"''*.^//--'- ••••       L*!^ 

then  comes  the  Christian  college,  male  and  female,      church  extension 252 

for  special  training.     Adding  ilie  tiieological  semi-      Tract  cause ^ 

nary,  we  have  tlius  amplv  provided  for  the   wide      Bible  Foclety 

^,    .    .  ,,  ,  1.      u«  J      ••*  Children's  Day 'W* 

Christian  culture  of  our  membership  and  ministry,      njapensariea,  etc        !•*• 

To  all  these  we  might  add  our  numerous  camp  meet-  "^TZZ 

°  *^  Total  i,3*» 

ings,   whicli   are  practically  for  those  people  high 

ecl.ools  of  instruction  in  Christian  experience  as  well  Educational  Co.ntributions. 

,    ,      ^    ..        ,  .  .      o^i         ,      .  A  English  residents,  for  schools >»«wJ 

as  l.elps  to  Its  attainment.     There  has  been  no  undue      (jovemraent  grants,  for  schools 53.837 

haste  in  our  baptisms.  Fees  from  scholars 86^ 

Tiie  amount  and  value  of  the  t  tal  180.009 

Mission-  Property  Ministerial  Sipport. 

Europeans «i,mj 

in  India  accumulated  for  the  accommodation  and  ex-     Natives,  for  their  pastors ^*^- 

tension  of  the  work  is  a  very  encouragin«r  portion  of         For  bishops  and  presiding  elders IW 

thisexhibiU      If  I  could  here  introduce  the  photo-         For  Conference  claimants ^ 

graphs  6f  the  principal  items  they  would  add  greatly  Total ^^ 

to  the  interest  of  iliis  tHble.       It  is  mostly  paid  for  Total  raised  In  1803 810,474 

and  free,  and  has  no  serious  hnrdon"  up«»n  it.  Equal  to $iO,C00 
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The  graDU  in  aid  of  our  schools  are  voted  on  the 
merits  and  results,  which  the  government  inRpector 
of  schools  finds  by  his  personal  examination  of  thero 
jearlj,  wliUe  tlie  contributions  of  the  English 
officers,  civil  and  military,  are  given  and  continned  on 
their  intelligent  oonviciiiin  of  the  value  of  our  work 
among  the  native  people,  and  higher  indorsement 
than  both  of  these  we  cannot  desire  or  look  for. 

It  is  proper,  in  closing  this  article,  that  I  should 
rem-nd  my  readers  that  our  success  was  not  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  locality  chosen  was  an  easy  one  to 
cultivate.  It  wns,  on  the  contrary,  recognized  as  a 
difficult  field.  Rev.  Dr.  Kllinwood,  senior  secretary 
of  ilie  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis^ions,  culled  aiten- 
cion  lately  to  this  fact  in  a  very  appreciative  article 
in  the  columns  of  Tlit  Churcfi  at  Home  and  Ahroad^ 
as  an  encouragement  to  others  to  look  for  similar 
success  in  their  own  missiouM.  The  fact  U  put  in 
this  way:  **It  has  remained  for  the  Methodists  of 
America  to  realize  this  success  in  a  mtich  more  dif- 
ficult field,  where  heathenism  was  more  strongly  in- 
trenched  in  intellect  and  literature  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world."  This  great  break  in  heathenism 
in  the  home  o(  the  Sepoy  is  God's  way  of  teaching 
his  servants  that  similar  success  in  China  and  else- 
where is  equally  within  their  rcHch.  Many  good 
men  in  other  mit*sions  are  sympathetically  wat(*liing 
our  work,  and  are  delighted  that  there  are  yet  no 
signs  of  any  cessation  of  its  power.  They  neem  to 
think  that  we  have  discovered  the  true  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  Christian  missions,  and  are  earnestly  hoping 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ChurJi  may  prove 
worthy  of  her  g^reat  opportunity  to  lead  on  to  vietory 
the  hosts  of  God  until  *Uhe  idols  shall  l>e  utterly 
abolished  and  tlie  Lord  alone  exalted  "  in  India.  0, 
may  God  grant  it  I 

Deeply  grateful  that  I  have  been  spsired  to  prc-tent 
this  exhibit  of  the  work  which  I  was  hon  red  to 
found  thirty-eight  years  ago,  I  close  this  article, 
earnestly  commending  that  iKork,  in  the  flood-tide  of 
its  divine  prosperity  and  power  of  uFcfulness  for  the 
blessed  future  before  it,  to  the  sympathy  and  in- 
creased liberality  of  the  min'stry  and  membersliip  of 
our  Church.  Mi«y  God  bleb's  tlicm  all  and  our  entire 
suff  of  workers  in  India,  and  their  devoted  and 
laborious  bishop,  until  we  meet  in  that  glorious 
Presence  where  "he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reap- 
eth  shall  rejoice  together"  forever,  prnys  liieir  humble 
fellow-servant  in  Christ. — Zion's  Herald. 


Jqi  lahii,  the  Geoige  Mnller  of  Japan. 

BY  REV.   II.   LOOMIS. 

Amovg  the  many  results  of  Christianity  in  Japan 
there  is  none  more  striking  and  blessed  in  its  in- 
fluence than  the  orpluin  asylum  at  Okayama.  Like 
otlier  Doble  enterprises,  its  founder  has  evidently 
been  rained  np  of  God  for  this  special  work,  and  his 


life  is  characterized  by  its  "fearless  faith,  tender 
sweetness,  and  practical  godliness.*' 

Juji  Ishii  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Hiuga,  about 
thirty  years  ago.  While  siill  a  boy  bis  attention 
was  called  to  Christiai.ity  by  a  picture  of  the  Cru- 
sades in  a  book  of  history.  His  first  idea^  were  very 
crude,  but  produced  a  longing  for  more  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  a  readiness  to  accept  it 
when  in  the  goodness  of  God  it  came. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  was  married  to  one 
who  has  been  a  real  helper  to  him  in  his  spiritual 
life.  He  afterward  became  a  policeman,  and  then, 
through  the  influence  of  a  Christian  physician,  was 
induced  to  study  medicine.  For  this  purpose  he  left 
his  native  province  and  removed  to  Okavama. 

Up  to  that  time  he  had  never  read  the  Bible,  but 
had  learned  from  the  Cliristian  doctor  that  the  three 
fundamentals  of  Christianity  were  faith,  hope,  and 
love.  Desiring  to  learn  niore  of  the  religion  that 
had  been  so  long  proscribed  in  Japan,  he  found  his 
way  to  the  mission  church  and  began  to  make  in- 
quiries of  the  Bible  seller's  wife  as  to  what  the 
Scriptures  Uiught  and  the  Christians  b'^lieved. 

But  he  was  not  particularly  successful  in  his  first 
efibrts;  and  for  a  while  he  went  to  the  Catholics  in 
order  to  get  tiie  instruction  that  he  desired.  But 
tHicir  dislike  of  the  Bible  aroused  his  suspicions  that 
they  were  not  all  right;  and  so  he  bought  a  New 
Testament  and  read  it  with  fireat  interest  and  profit. 
The  result  was  a  decision  to  join  the  Protestant 
Church. 

In  the  year  1 884  he  read  of  the  gifts  of  two  dollars 
each  from  an  old  man  and  woman  in  America  to  Dr. 
Neeshinia  for  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  college 
in  Japan.  Tnat  these  |  oor  people  should  thus  con- 
tribute of  their  small  means  for  the  spread  of  the 
(yospel  in  a  disuint  land,  and  among  a  strange  peo- 
ple, waH  a  new  and  most  impressive  i  bought  to  him. 
And  from  that  time  he  sought  how  he  might  devote 
his  lite  to  others.  With  this  end  in  view  he  at  once 
oi)ened  at  his  own  expense  in  an  old  Shinto  shrine 
in  hi.'*  native  town  of  Tnkanabe  a  night  school  for 
poor  childien. 

This  was  kept  up  for  four  years.  But  he  says 
that  it  was  not  the  money  alone  which  was  requireu ; 
for  as  often  ax  he  forgot  to  pray  in  Okayama  :or  the 
success  of  the  school  ho  was  sure  to  get  a  letter  say- 
ing, '*Tlie  school  is  running  down."  Then  there 
was  earnest  prayer,  and  soon  the  mesfage  would 
come,  *'  All  goes  well  upain."  And  this  not  once,  but 
many  limes. 

So  great  was  his  t-nergy,  and  such  was  his  ability, 
tiiat  he  found  plenty  of  profitable  work  in  tie  line  of 
his  contemplated  profession,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
lost  no  opportunity  to  prench  the  Gospel.  In  this 
way,  wl  ile  yet  a  S'udenr,  several  of  his  patrons  and 
friends  wore  inducid  to  embrace  Christianity. 

When  the  surgeon  at  the  head  of  the  Okayama 
hospital  learned  <»f  his  success  and  ability  l:e  invited 
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him  to  come  and  live  in  liis  own  house.  Mr.  laliii 
was  at  first  rehictant  to  accept  tlu8  offer;  but  on 
the  advice  of  his  friends  lie  decided  to  do  so,  and 
both  the  doctor  and  his  wife  have  been  among  his 
most  loyal  friends  ever  since. 

In  December,  1884,  Rev.  George  Muller  came  to 
Japan  and  told  the  story  of  what  God  had  enabled 
him  to  accomplish.  When  Mr.  Ishii  learned  of  this 
wonderful  work  his  mind  was  filled  with  a  new  and 
powerful  impulse.  From  the  account  of  Mr.  Muller 
he  came  to  understand  as  never  before  the  meaning 
of  the  "Living  Heavenly  Father"  and  his  love;  and 
he  then  committed  his  life  and  all  to  his  service. 

Hearing  that  it  was  proposed  to  bury  a  little 
orplinn  child  in  the  same  coffin  with  its  dead  mother, 
because  there  was  no  one  left  to  provide  it  with 
food,  he  was  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  pitiable 
condition  of  such  children  and  the  duty  of  those 
who  know  the  love  of  Christ  to  provide  for  them. 
Feeling  that  God  had  now  called  him  to  this  special 
work  he  rented  part  of  a  large  temple,  and,  moving 
into  it  with  his  family  in  September,  1887,  quietly 
opened  his  asylum. 

He  began  with  no  resources  but  his  faith  in  God 
and  his  own  resolute  spirit.  The  institution  has 
grown  steadily  in  numbers,  influence,  and  good  works. 
It  has  passed  tiirougli  many  trials,  but  they  have  only  * 
served  t  >  strengthen  one^s  faith  in  the  spiritual  veri- 
ties of  hfe.  It  has  not  infrequently  been  reduced  to 
the  last  straits;  but  the  prayer  of  faith  has  brought  re- 
lief, and  sometimes  just  at  tiie  moment  of  their  need. 

Mr.  Ishii  has  never  refused  shelter  to  any  needy 
applicant;  but  so  widely  and  favorably  has  his  home 
become  known  that  be  is  forced  to  inquire  carefully 
into  the  actual  needs  of  each  case  so  as  not  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  the  shiftless  aud  the  lazy. 

He  has  thoroughly  inspired  tho!«e  under  his  care 
with  his  own  noble  and  generous  spirit ;  and  so,  when 
the  great  earthquake  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1892, 
these  young  and  dependent  orphans  were  among  the 
first  to  manifest  practical  sympathy  and  put  forth 
efforts  for  the  comfort  and  support  of  the  bereaved 
and  suffering  who  were  more  needy  than  themselves. 
Out  of  their  extreme  poverty  money  was  cheerfully 
subscribed  from  their  own  earnings  for  this  object. 
And  then  they  went  from  house  to  house  soliciting 
funds  until  about  one  thousand  dollars  (Mexican) 
was  secured  for  the  establishment  of  an  orphan  asy- 
lum in  Nagoya  for  those  who  had  just  been  left  help- 
less and  desolate. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  great  flood  had  swept 
over  the  whole  re^jion  about  Okayam.-i,  in  October 
last,  both  the  founder  and  the  inmates  of  tho  asylum 
denied  themselves  to  the  severest  extent,  that  they 
might  contribute  to  the  help  of  those  who  were 
utterly  destitute.  And  not  only  did  they  give  of 
their  substance,  but  tliey  went  in  little  bands  with 
hoes  and  baskets  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  and 
render  every  assist'ince  that  was  in  their  power. 


Not  only  does  Mr.  \A\\\  provide  for  tlie  Uxiily 
wants  of  those  who  come  under  his  carOi  but  he  I  a» 
been  especially  efficient  in  imparting  to  tliese  unfor- 
tunate ones  the  s  troe  hopeful  trust  in  an  ever-present 
and  gracious  Father,  to  whom  we  belong,  and  whom 
we  ought  to  serve;  and  so  they  are  inspired  with 
the  idea  that  they  were  created  for  a  purpose,  and 
none  are  too  young  to  begin  to  work  for  tlie  Lord. 

With  this  idea  before  them  they  go  out  in  bands 
with  a  trumpet  and  flag^,  like  the  Salration  Army,  to 
tell  the  people  in  various  towns  and  yillage!<  that 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  loves  all  his  creatures ; 
and  if  they  will  but  repent  and  forsake  their  sins  he 
will  bless  and  save  their  souU.  Perhaps  no  better 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  oould  be  given  to 
ordinary  minds  than  this  manifestation  of  God*3 
gracious  care  for  those  who  have  no  earthly  posses- 
sions, but  whose  peace  and  happiness  are  more  real 
and  precious  than  all  that  the  riches  and  glory  of  this 
world  can  give. 

As  the  number  of  children  has  increased  donations 
have  multiplied  tintil  they  now  have  land  and  build- 
ings of  their  own  and  suited  to  their  wants.  The 
branch  asylum  at  Nagoya  has  been,  removed  to 
Okayama,  and  there  are  three  hundred  children  gath- 
ered from  various  parts  of  the  country  as  the  result 
of  the  faith  and  love  and  zeal  of  this  one  devoted 
man. 

There  is  no  fund  for  their  support^  and  no  dona- 
tions are  solicited  by  Mr.  Ishii  himself  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  work.  But  he  and  the  children  do 
ask  of  God  for  the  gifts  tliat  are  needed,  and  in  one 
way  or  another  all  their  daily  wants  are  supplied. 

But  besides  the  prayer  of  faith  all  are  taught  to  labor 
in  some  capacfty,  and  no  idlers  are  allowed.*  With 
all  their  experience  of  providential  care  the  spirit  of 
industry  and  self-help  has  steadily  increased.  And 
so  these  inmates  are  to  become  not  mere  drones  or 
dependents  in  the  world,  but  independent  and  useful 
members  of  society. 

This  instiUition  has  already  attracted  the  attention 
and  won  the  admiration  of  many  who  have  hitherto 
taken  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate around  them.  Encouraged  by  wlMt  has 
thus  been  accomplished  other  and  similar  institutions 
have  been  started  at  Maebashi,  Ogaki,  Oji,  Misbima, 
and  in  the  Hokkaido.  Many  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements  have  been  met  with  in  these  enter- 
prises, but  they  now  look  forward  hopefully  to  final 
success. 

At  tho  Congress  of  Religions  in  Chicago  tlie  Bud- 
dhist priests  asserted  the  superiority  of  their  religion 
on  the  grouud  of  its  greater  regard  for  tho  sacredness 
of  life ;  and  they  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  killing  of  animals  for  the  sustenance  of  man. 
But  it  is  to  their  shame  that,  while  they  provide  for 


*  Tbe  trades  now  taught  are  printing,  farminiTt  barberlnir, 
ftraw  weaving,  and  silk  embroidery,  besides  cooking,  wasb- 
intr,  and  sewing. 
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4»ird8,  monkeyp,'  and  Tarious  iiniDialp,  the  helpless, 
«he  aged,  and  the  dependeut  children  in  nil  Buddhistic 
countriM  arc  ief^  to  die  from  want  It  has  remained 
for  CbriBtiaoitj  to  give  to  Japan  a  practical  lesson  of 
•true  beneTolenoOf  in  .the  founding  of  which  is  the 
iUuatrated  idea  that  the  children  are  gifts  from  God, 
«nd  whoaoerer  recelTeth  one  of  the  little  ones  in 
Clinst*8  Dnme  receifeth  him. 

Tohihama,  Japan,  February  23,  1894. 


The  People  in  the  TeUandu-Baatar  IfiBBion  Field. 

BT  BKV.  C.  n.  WARD. 

I.N'DIA  haa  to-day  many  remnants  of  pre- Aryan 
racea.  Sir  William  Hunter  reckons  these  relics  at 
fifty  millions  in  the  empire.  There  is  no  written  his- 
tory or  monuments  from  which  to  gather  the  date  of 
their  entry  into  Hindustan. 

But  the  aborigines  of  India  are  no  doubt  de- 
acendants  of  some  of  the  companies  that  moved  out 
eastward  after  the  "  confusion  of  tongues  "  at  Bubel. 
The  bulk  of  them  came  in  by  the  northwest  passes. 
But  some  of  tliem  evidently  at  a  later  day  came  down 
from  the  northeast,  perhaps  a  part  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  China. 

The  aboriginal  population  of  the  Central  Provinces 
U  given  by  Uie  census  of  1890  at  about  two  and  a 
hnlf  millions.  Intrenched  upon  on  every  side,  they 
have  retreated  before  armies  or  Hindu  aggression  to 
the  **  hill-bound  recess,"  and  here  they  form  the  bulk 
of  the  hill  population. 

They  are  divided  into  about  thirty  tribes,  great  and 
small,  each  with  a  hingua^e  of  its  own,  nn written, 
customs  that  difTerentiate  them,  and  n^ligious  cere- 
monies and  ideas  more  or  less  alike. 

The  history  of  these  people  is  gathered  from  sifn- 
dry  aources.  There  is  abundant  evidence  liiMt  the 
aboriginal  kingdoms  were  here  in  power  long  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  heroes  of  conquest  have  ransacked  well  nigh 
every  other  part  of  India  over  and  over.  But  tlio 
roadless  hills  and  impenetrable  forests  of  Gondwana 
were  no  inviting  bait  for  kings  or  freebooters.  Ixiss 
disturbed,  less  mingled,  less  lemoved  from  their 
ancient  estates  are  the  aborigines  of  this  purt  of  the 
Indian  empire  than  any  other  large  body  to  be  found 
in  the  Orient,  probably.  The  Brahman  has  made  no 
religious  inroads  on  this  people.  Here  they  are, 
with  nn  autonomy  of  their  own,  of  which  they  are  as 
jcmIous  and  proud  as  the  Brahman  himseif.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  regard  the  Hindu  as  an  intruder,  and 
despite  him  as  their  inferior. 

Among  these  thirty  tribes  the  Koiwar,  Golta-Koi. 
MuriH-Maria  race  is  one  of  the  larj^est.  It  numbers 
about  400,000.  Bastar  is  preeminently  its  home. 
But  they  have  spread  out  into  Jeypur  State  on  the 
aouih,  Ahiri  Zemindary  and  the  Nizam's  Dominions 
on  the  weatb 

IfeaS'  reil  by  anr  stimlnrd  of  actual   pocsessions. 


this  nhttri^iuMl  ami  ihieniiixeil  Ilindu  i^ipulation  is 
poor  iude«*d.  But  estimate  their  condition  by  the 
degree  to  winch  their  actual  wants  are  met,  their 
general  contentment  and  happiness,  and  we  conclude 
they  are  as  well  off  as  their  fellows  who  seem  to  pos- 
sess more. 

Everywhere  the  aboriginal  of  this  field  outdoes  his 
Hindu  neighbor  in  building  a  roomy  and  comfortable 
house.  It  has  often  been  a  wonder  to  us  tliat  all  the 
laboring  classes  among  Hindus  build  so  poorly,  and 
ono  is  not  less  surprised  to  see  the  comparatively 
superior  houses  the  Koi  takes  the  pains  to  build.  A 
moncan  rarely  stand  in  a  poor  Hindu's  one  to  three, 
rupee  house;  he  nearly  always  can  comfortably  do  so 
in  the  Eoiwar's  more  capacious,  better-roofed  home. 
But  this  house  is  about  all.  Seldom  do  brass  cook- 
ing vessels  appear  in  the  hands  of  the  Kois.  The 
most  common  earthenware, -cheap,  easily  broken,  and 
quickly  replaced,  do  them.  Better  utensils  are  seen 
among  even  poor  Hindus.  Here  and  there  are  Hocks, 
but  a  few  fowls,  perhaps  a  goat  or  two,  a  dojr,  and  one 
or  two  genuine  *'  scalawag  "  p\gA  make  dp  a  Koi  estate. 

In  the  West  the  men  dress  better  than  in 
Bastar.  The  women  go  with  the  upper  body  only 
imperfectly  covert  d  by  a  cloth  that  covers  the  lower 
body,  one  end  of  which  is  thrown  up  over  one 
shoulder  from  the  front. 

In  the  villnges  of  Bastar  we  find  multitudes  with 
no  more  than  a  piece  of  cloth  three  feet  by  nine 
inches,  a  very  scant  covering  for  the  human  frame. 
Our  hearts  have  been  touched  with  pity  many  a  time 
as  men,  women,  and  children  have  come  but  to  hear 
us  preach,  sing,  and  pray.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  natural  modesty  of  mankind  is  not  wholly  lost 
oven  among  the  most  barbarous  tribes  or  under  the 
vilest  of  heathen  sysfems. 

Head  covering  is  used  by  neither  men  nor  women 
as  a  rule  in  Bastar.  West  of  the  Godavery  the  Koi 
dresses  more  like  the  Hindus  in  the  valley,  yet  the 
villagers  use  little  cloth. 

The  Maria  of  northern  Bastar  formerly  used  no 
clotli,  and  still  many  among  the  hills  use  only  a  green 
leaf  or  small  grass  mat  suspended  from  the  waist  in 
front 

Wc  first  thought  such  nudity  would  prove  the  de- 
pravity of  tlio  people,  but  to  our  surprise  we  do  not 
find  any  more  immorality  among  the  aborigines  than 
tiie  Hindus.  Children  up  to  eight  or  ton  years  are 
usually  utterly  naked. 

Among  the  Hindus  the  marriage  relation  is  very 
lightly  e>teemcd.  Interchange  on  the  j^rt  of  both 
men  and  women  frequently  occurs.  The  Koi  may 
polygamize,  but  generally  he  has  but  one  wife. 

Xotwiihstanding  the  apparent  ix)verty  of  the 
people  they  seem  remarkably  happy.  Almost  every 
night  you  hear  the  village  song  and  the  tom-tom. 
This  is  to  amuse  themselves  and  frighten  away  tl  e 
wild  beasts  that  abound  about  them  and  are  the 
pinpue  of  their  sto*  k  pens. 
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Whatever  else  the  people  have  or  liave  not.  ihoy 
get  and  use  tobacco.  They  grow  it,  and  its  use  by 
both  sexes  is  everywhere  seen.  Even  little  children 
indulge  in  the  poison. 

Drinking  under  tho  British  "  out-still  system "  is 
fearfully  prevalent  along  the  Godaveryf  and  drunken- 
ness is  Fpreading  greatly  in  that -viciirity.  Up  to  a 
recent  date  the  people  of  BAstar  have  been  conipara- 
tively  free  from  this  vice.  But  the  British  excise 
system  is  set  up,  and  the  mohwa  tree,  the  flower  of 
which  yields  liquor,  abounds. 

Formerly  in  Bastur  no  labor  was  ever  paid  for,  no 
matter  what  the  service  or  how  great ;  it  was  the 
duty  they  owed  the  king  for  condescending  to  rule 
over  them.  Five  years  ago  there  was  practically  no 
money  among  tho  people  except  cowries  (shells).  It 
was  "  barter  "  all  around.  Buying  and  selling  was 
all  in  kind.  Last  year  even  we  found  our  guides 
very  loath  to  take  pice,  asking  the  rather  for  salt. 
The  Bastar  Raj  never  had  a  coinage,  and  now  British 
money  is  used.  Formerly  all  state  taxes  were  paid 
in  grain  and  live  stock.  Kveu  now  this  is  partly 
the  case.  It  will  be  some  time  before  there  will  be 
m  ney  enough  in  circulation  to  permit  of  its  being 
otherwise.  Being  witiiout  any  large  towns  and 
nmrke^s,  a  system  of  weekly  bazaars  in  different  lo- 
calities on  different  days  ttffurds  a  place  for  buyer 
and  seller  to  meet.     And  still  little  money  is  \tsed. 

Five  thousand  people  meet  in  Jagdalpur  every  Sun- 
day market  day.  These  weekly  bazaars  afford  a  fine 
opportunity  for  evangelizing. 

Much  of  the  grain  carrying  is  done  on  the  heads 
of  women,  or  by  karardi  on  men's  shoulders.  The 
karardi  is  really  a  spring  stick  resting  on  the 
shoulders  in  the  middle,  with  a  load  suspended  from 
each  end  thereof.  Immense  burdens  are  thus  borne, 
and  are  easily  shifted  over  tlie  back  of  the  neck  from 
one  shoulder  to  the  other. 

The  aboriginal  wears  plenty  of  jewelry.  Men  put 
on  most  of  it.  Wo  frequently  see  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  different  articU  s  of  ornament,  and  the  whole 
worth  perhaps  sixty  cents.  Naked  they  may  be, 
but  they  must  have  jewelry.  We  have  seen  ihiriy- 
eight  rings  in  a  man's  two  cars  on  a  feast  day. 

It  is  remark sble  to  know  the  extent  these  jxjople 
everywhere,  from  Yellandu  to  Jagdalpur,  live  on 
jungle  fruit,  tubers,  and  flowers.  By  eating  it  in 
various  ways  they  make  good  u^e  of  the  Mohwa 
flower.  But  many  also  eat  rats,  lizards,  snakes, 
swine,  and  ants.  With  the  bow  and  arrow  they  bring 
in  much  game  for  their  humble  larder. 

Marriage  customs  are  simple;  choices  are  made 
sometimes  by  parents,  oftener  by  the  persons  con- 
cerned.  Sometimes  the  wife  is  bought.  But  the 
initials  all  settled,  a  village  feast  finishes  the  cere- 
mony. A  Bastar  villager  spends  about  fifteen  dollars 
in  getting  married.  At  these  feasts  one  item  of  ex- 
pense is  for  liquor  made  of  rice  calh  d  laiida,  and 
though  intoxicating  is  freely  partaken  of  by  men, 


women,  and  children.  Tlie  curious  ctistom  of  prao- 
tic  liy  kidnapping  a  wife  where  one  is  wanted  exists 
both  in  Bastar  and  in  the  Nizaro*8  DomiDic»iiii. 

Under  British  admuiiatration  the  sale  of  opium  and 
ganja  is  being  spread  among  the^e  hill  people  east  of 
the  Godaverr,  where  a  few  years  ago  its  use  was 
unknown.  We  can  but  call  it  a  shame  on  Britain's 
name.  This  evil  work  has  beg^o  under  the  Nizam, 
but  is  not  pushed  with  any  such  vigor  as  under  Brit- 
ish rule. 

The  great  respect  apparently  shown  to  woman 
among  the  aborigines  is  striking.  She  seems  to  be 
reckoned  fairly  man's  equal.  This  greatly  simplifies 
missionary  work  among  them.  Our  preachers  can  at 
tho  same  time  with  equal  facility  reach  both  men  and 
women.  At  Yellandu  three  fifths  of  all  who  hear 
our  preachers  are  women. 

There  seems  much  more  domestic  happiness 
among  these  people  than  among  the  Hindus.  In 
hundreds  of  villages  we  have  heard  but  little  quar- 
reling. But  no  one  can  stop  over  night  in  a  Hindu 
village  witiiout  hearing  male  and  female  brawling, 
and  often  liquor  has  had  a  hand  in  it 

These  people  revere  gods  they  esteem  to  dwell  in 
the  hills.  They  worship  the  five  brother  kingi^  of 
whom  Beem  Der  and  Dharma  Raj  are  their  favorites. 
They  Facriflce  to  appease  the  Hindu  smallpox  god- 
dess, but  do  this  in  the  open  air.  Every  high  hill  is 
deemed  sacred,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  one  of  these 
people  to  ascend  one  of  the  higher  hills.  One  is 
amazed  at  the  astonishing  yams  he  hears  about  what 
is  on  these  hills,  or  what  may  happen  to  one  who 
dares  to  ascend.  All  lies,  to  be  sure.  But  a  roaring 
cataract,  or  waterfall,  a  dismal  wind  in  some  cavern, 
becomes  an  astonishing  wonder,  the  concomitant  of 
the  presence  of  tlie  gods. 

These  people  have  no  idols  ^o-called.  But  they  put 
up  a  pin  taken  from  an  ox  yoke,  or  a  small  plug  of 
iron,  and  do  p^fa  around  it,  usually  sacrificing  fowls 
or  si  eep  and  goats  for  once  only,  after  which  lhnt 
place  is  no  more  than  any  other,  nor  the  wooden  pin 
or  iron  stub. 

Sacrifice  is  common,  and  anybody  does  it  Buffa- 
loes, sheep,  goats,  fowls,  pigs,  are  the  usual  animals. 
They  offer  rice,  ghee,  milk,  flour,  incense,  oil,  cocci- 
nuts,  flowers,  fruit,  and  numerous  oUier  things. 
They  sacrifice  and  offer  to  the  ground  that  yields 
them  their  food  grains,  to  the  tree  tliat  yields  them 
fruit  or  toddy,  to  the  sky  that  gives  rain,  and  the 
rivers  that  yield  fish.  In  like  manner  they  sacrifice 
to  appease  the  demons  when  sickness  comes,  or  to 
keep  it  off  if  they  think  it  is  coming. 

Yel  tho  last  man  among  them  will  tell  you  *'  God 
is  above."  When  you  ask  him  why  he  does  not 
worship  Him  and  Ilirn  only,  he  frankly  says  because 
he  does  just  what  his  father  taught  him.  Then  tell 
him  how  the  God  he  has  wandered  from,  and  almost 
forgotten  the  name  of,  wants  to  make  himself  known 
once   more   to   him,  and   blosa  him  and  his  waste 
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ooiinirj,  and  has  sent  Jeaus  Christ  into  the  world  t  j 
reveal  the  Father  in  his  oonsdousnees,  and  forgive 
his  sins  and  change  his  heart,  making  it  new  and 
dean,  and  he  often  puts  his  hands  together  and 
pleads  that  we  staj  and  teach  them  these  things 
more  fully,  ss  without  some  one  to  lead  them  in  a 
betcar  way  they  won*t  be  able  to  give  up  tlieir  ex- 
penaive  and  worse,  than  useless  mummery  snd  idola- 
trous folly. 

0,  tliat  Christian  friends  could  see  and  hear  these 
aimple  inhabitants  of  the  jungle  when  we  gatlier 
them  to  preadi  to  them  ;  we  should  soon  liave  mis- 
sionary  helpers  and  money  for  the  plant  of  the 


About  Jagdalpnr  the  rajah  did  all  he  could  to 
establish  his  kind  of  religion,  and  under  hia  patron- 
age human  ancrifices  were  offered  for  generations  at 
the  ahrine  of  Danteahwari  at  Dantwam,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state.  He  built  hundreds  of  crude 
lemplea. 

But  the  villager  still  worships  the  gods  of  the 
hills,  and  where  the  r.ijah's  temples  are  they  join  in 
the  HoU  tamaaha  and  the  Dwtahra. 

Everywhere  tho  magic  man  is  dreaded,  iind  he 
takes  good  care  to  fleece  the  people  well  for  his  own 
profit.  Jag^alpur  is  full  of  temples,  and  literally 
aomebody  has  made  *'  priests  of  the  common  people  " 
here. 

But  with  the  all-constraining  love  that  burned  in 
the  hearta  of  early  Methodist  pioneers,  we  shall 
tread  these  village  footpaths  and  trails  through  the 
denaest  forv*ats,  fearing  no  wild  beasts  though  they 
abound,  shrinking  not  at  turbulent  rivers,  nor  hesi- 
tating in  the  face  of  any  of  the  great  and  terrible 
momtains,  till  we  have  found  out  all  these  dear  peo- 
pie  and  given  them  the  message  Jesus  has  intnisted 
us  with  for  them.  Before  us  is  wearineaa,  fever, 
pain,  triala,  and  disappointments  and  untclUble  hard- 
ahips;  still  Jesus  says,  **  Go." 


Wonhip  of  Tnkaiam. 

A 1IIB8I0KABT  iu  India  writes :  "  The  other  day,  as 
I  was  passing  through  a  part  of  the  town  where  peo- 
ple of  low  caste  live,  I  saw  a  company  of  *  religious 
beggars '  performing  some  ceremonies  before  an  idol, 
whieh  had  the  name  of  *  Tukaram.*  The  real  Tu- 
karam  was  a  poet  who  lived  about  two  hundred  aud 
tifty  years  ago.  These  worshipers  had  a  light 
wooden  box  about  two  feet  square,  covered  with 
bright-colored  paper.  On  the  top  of  tlie  box,  in  the 
oencer,  was  a  miniature  spire  of  brass,  on  which  was 
carved  the  name  of  tlie  god.  On  each  corner  of  the 
box  was  a  rudely  earved  wooden  turret.  This  box 
stood  on  the  ground,  with  the  boards  on  the  front 
side  removed  and  a  curtain  drawn  across.  On  the 
curtain  string  a  number  of  ornamenta  of  tin,  gilt, 
brass,  and  paper  were  hung. 

"The  chief  performer  sat  in  front  of  the  box,  and 


on  either  aide  sat  a  lK)y  with  a  dnim.  Behind  the 
box  there  s  ikxI  a  waiter  boy.  The  chief  performer 
was  clotlied  in  the  remains  of  a  pair  of  blue  trousers 
and  a  loose  sack.  About  his  waiat  and  on  his  ankles 
and  nmis  he  had  strings  of  bells  and  loose  pieces  of 
metal  which  jingled  at  every  movement  His  face 
was  covered  with  ashes,  psint,  and  dirt.  He  was 
worshiping  the  idol,  muttering  some  unintelligible 
phrases  in  a  sing-song  way,  accompanied  by  the 
drums. 

"Occasionally  he  would  lift  the  curtain,  and  then 
a  rude  figure  in  a  sitting  posture  could  be  seen  inside 
the  box.  Its  eyes,  hands,  and  feet  were  of  tin,  and 
in  its  right  hand  was  n  wooden  sword,  on  which  the 
worshiper  at  times  put  some  of  the  ornaments  from 
the  curtain  string.  When  the  curtain  was  lifted  the 
women  who  stood  near  bowed  themselves  and  laid 
iheir  infants  down  before  the  idol.  Several  women 
were  busy  bringing  from  their  houses  offerings  of 
grain,  money,  and  water.  The  latter  was  poured  cm 
the  ground.  The  other  a- tides  were  placed  in  a  lit- 
tle basket  before  the  idol.  The  chief  performer 
passed  a  few  grains  to  the  idol,  and  then  handed  the 
rest  to  the  waiter  boy,  who  put  it  in  a  bag.  Then  a 
pinch  of  *  sacred '  ashes  from  a  small  pile  in  front  of 
the  idol  was  put  into  the  basket  and  passed  back  to 
the  offerer.  She  rubbed  the  aslies  on  her  foreliead, 
and  went  away  *  blessed.'  One  woman  brought  no 
money,  and  she  was  told  that  the  god  was  very 
angry  with  her.  She  said  that  she  had  no  money  to 
g^ve.  I  thought  of  that  religion  in  which  the  wor- 
shiper may  come  without  money  and  without  price. 

"  In  order  to  enliven  the  ceremony  the  chief  wor- 
shiper at  times  would  seize  a  large  whip,  rise,  and 
dance  about  with  the  wildest  gesticulations,  whil  • 
the  drums  beat  loudly  and  the  ornaments  on  his 
body  jingled  merrily.  With  the  whip  he  would 
sometimes  lash  his  body  in  order  to  work  himself  up 
into  a  state  of  due  excitement. 

"I  had  been  standing  near  the  box,  but  wishing' 
to  take  a  part  iu  the  proceedings  I  suddenly  inter- 
rupted  the  worship,  told  the  women  that  I  wa<4 
astonished  to  see  them  acting  as  they  did ;  thai  I 
had  often  told  them  of  the  one  true  God,  the  one  who 
had  said  that  no  idolater  should  enter  heaven;  tiiat 
it  was  God  who  had  given  them  tiieir  children,  a>  d 
that  they  ought  not  to  insult  him  by  such  perform- 
ances. 

'*  I  then  told  the  worshiper  that  in  place  of  tlic 
woman  who  could  not  give  money  I  would  give  five 
rupees  (holding  them  out  in  my  hand)  if  the  idul 
would  simply  stretch  out  its  hand  and  take  them. 
The  reply  was,  *  0,  no,  sir ;  he  does  not  want  your 
money.'  Before  I  had  finished  speaking  the  worship 
ceased,  the  box  was  shut  up  and  carried  on  to  a 
more  favorable  place. 

"Then  I  told  those  who  had  remained  the  story  of 
salvation  through  Jesus;  that  thn>ugh  him  they 
could  obtain  peace  and  joy." 
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People  of  0eleb38,  and  ICission^  Among  Them. 

BT   UEV.   ALFRED   LEA. 

To  Englishmen  in  general  the  iBhmd  of  CelebeH 
presents  but  few  features  of  interest,  being  equally 
out  of  the  line  of  both  Englisli  ships  and  English 
visitors,  and  would  be  comparatively  unknown  were 
it  not  for  the  work  of  naturalists,  who  for  some 
years  have  made  it  their  home.  At  present  the 
writer,  his  wife,  and  child  are,  we  believe,  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  British  nation  residing  there. 

The  island  is  situated  between  Borneo,  on  the 
west,  and  New  Guinea,  on  the  east,  in  latitudes  from 
118  to  125  degrees  east  of  Greenwich,  with  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  south. 
(c  has  an  area  of  42,000  square  miles,  or  one  third 
that  of  the  British  Isles;  but  its  population  Fcarcely 
exceeds  half  a  million,  or  less  than  one  fortieth  part 
of  that  of  Java.  It  is  a  land  of  mountains  and  of 
vallcyfi,  with  a  rich  soil  and  salubrious  climate,  and  is 
well  capable  of  sustaining  ten  times  the  number  of 
its  present  inhabitants. 

The  volcanic  strata  passing  througli  the  Philip- 
pines runs  directly  south,  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
8angiis  and  other  small  islands  and  then  passes 
«nder  about  seventy  miles  of  the  northern  portion  of 
Celebes,  where  six  extinct  volcanoes  testify  to  what 
has  once  been.  As  a  consequence  earthquakes  in 
this  part  are  so  frequent  that  they  cense  to  be  alarm- 
ing, but  the  southern  part  of  the  island  is  rarely 
affected  by  them.  Celebes  is  inhabited  by  various 
tribes,  speakiug  many  dialects,  professing  many  re- 
ligions, and  believing  in  a  multitude  of  superstitions. 
The  most  influential  race  is  the  Bugis,  who  occupy 
the  south,  and  together  with  their  neighbors,  the 
people  uf  Macassar,  to  whom  in  language  and  cus- 
toms they  are  closely  allied,  number  tliree  hundred 
thousand  souls. 

Their  appearance  is  not  prepossessing,  having 
long  unkempt  hair  and  well  blackened  teeth,  while 
their  bodies  are  not  usually  overburdened  with  cloth- 
ing. Tliey  are  bold  and  expert  mariners,  many 
living  entirely  in  boats,  and  trading  as  far  as  Ambon, 
Banda,  or  Singapore,  which  places  they  annually 
vi?ii. 

They  are  skillful  workers  in  ornamental  iron,  sil- 
ver, and  gold,  besides  being  clever  at  weaving  such 
clothing  as  is  worn  by  the  native  women.  They 
possess  an  alphabetical  character  of  their  own,  diflfer* 
ir)^  entirely  from  that  of  any  surrounding  nation, 
wliich  neither  the  Arabic  nor  Roman  character  has 
hitiierto  displaced. 

Many  of  them  are  strict  Mohammedans,  others 
follow  a  hybrid  religion,  submitting  to  some  of  the 
rites  of  Islam,  but  clinging  to  their  own  superstitions- 
Four  missionaries  settled  among  them  about  the  year 
1850,  but  war  breaking  out  between  the  people  of 
BoT\\  (also  Bugis)  and  the  Dutch  government,  these 
^ronilemen  were  desired  to  leave.     In   1879  a  hulp- 


preJiker  (help  preacher)  of  the  government  was 
appointed  to  the  station  of  Bouihain,  but  with  what 
success  he  is  working  I  do  not  know. 

The  tribes  along  the  eastern  coast  and  occupying 
the  interior  are  called  Alifoer  or  Alifuni,  many  of 
whom  are  still  heathen.  They  live  amid  the  soli- 
tudes of  mountain  . and  .forest,; knoiiving  .little  and 
caring  less  for  what  goes  on  in  the  world  beyond 
themselves,  deify  the  serpent  and  the  mouse,  and  are 
held  in  bondage  by  their  *'  Walian,**  or  priest,  who 
interprets  for  them  the  notes  of  various  sacred  birds, 
or  the  mystical  lessons  to  be  learned. should  a  snake 
cross  their  paths  from  left  to  right  or  vice  versd.  At 
certain  seasons  they  gather  beneath  some  giant  of 
tlie  forest  and  with  feasts  and  singing  invoke  the 
spirits  of  the  departed. 

Though  almost  every  village  and  district  has  its 
own  dialect,  some  widely  differing  from  others,  the 
great  root  words  of  the  Alifuni  language  are  tlie 
same  in  them  all;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  mis- 
sionaries who  have  made  the  Alifuni  language  their 
special  study  that  it  is  so  rich  in  all  words  express- 
ive of  moral  or  religious  ideas  as  to  make  it  infinitely 
preferable  to  Malay  for  the  Christian  mi89ionary  or 
teacher,  and  certainly  points  back  to  some  remote 
period  when  the  knowledge  of  God  was  still  among 
this  people.  But  they,  professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  became  fools  and  changed  the  glory  of  the 
uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  cor- 
ruptible man  and  to  birds  and  four-footed  beasts  and 
creeping  things,  and  worshiped  and  served  the 
creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for- 
ever. 

They  gather  the  gums  of  the  forest  and  barter 
them  at  the  coast  for  salt  or  cloth,  and  thus  some 
have  been  brought  under  the  influence'  of  the  rest- 
less, roving  sons  of  Ishmael  and  induced  to  enter 
Islam. 

The  northwest  part  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a 
tribe  called  Bantik,  who  at  some  date  have  probably 
emigrated  from  Borneo,  as  their  language,  customs, 
and  general  mode  of  life  are  different  from  their 
neijrhbors.  Until  recently  tliey  were  greatly  dreaded 
as  having  an  intense  desire  for  possessing  heads 
other  than  their  own,  and  it  is  very  likely  these  fears 
were  not  without  foundation.  They  are  now,  how- 
ever, peaceable  and  harmless  enough,  many  of  them 
having  embraced  Christianity. 

The  seat  of  government  is  at  Macassar,  a  town  of 
considerable  importance,  with  a  population  of  forty- 
six  thousand.  It  is  a  free  port,  made  so  with  the 
hope  of  diverting  trade  from  Singapore.  I  need  not 
say  that  in  this  it  has  hardly  succeeded.  It  exports, 
however,  considerable  quantities  of  coffee,  nutmegs, 
cloves,  and  whitewood  oil  {minytJc  kayuptUeh),  the 
latter  obtained  from  the  island  of  Bum,  near  Ceram, 
being  brought  by  Arab  traders.  The  Dutch  have 
well  established  their  authority  in  the  state  and  town 
of  Macassar,  and,  in  fact,  all  round  Uie  ooast  lite. 
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but  t\6  southern  interior  is  ooaposed  of  independent 
States  having  their  own  forms  of  grovemment  (?),  but 
acknowledging  Dutch  supremacy. 

The  British  occupied  Mscassar  during  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  and  the  graves  of  some  of  the  officers 
commanding  British  troops  are  still  in  good  repair  in 
the  well-kept  cemetery.  The  town  was  given  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  after  the  peace  of  1814. 

A  Residency  is  establi:thed  at  Menado,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  islands,  and  an  assistaut  Residency 
at  Gorontalo,  in  the  Gulf  of  Tomoni. 

To  German  missionaries  belong  the  honor  of  first 
propagating  the  Gospel  of  Christ  among  the  natives 
in  Celebes.  These  gentlemen,  sent  out  by  a  Dutch 
society,  landed  in  Menado  about  the  year  1829-30 
and  settled  in  tlie  mountains,  where,  at  the  height 
or  nearly  three  thousand  feet,  they  found  a  fine 
plateau  and  beautiful  lake,  the  latter  fourteen  miles 
in  length  and  from  tliree  to  four  broad.  At  that 
time  many  of  the  people  were  living  in  houses  built 
upon  huge  piles,  around  the  edges  of  the  lake,  se- 
cluded from  the  outer  world  by  dense  groves  of  sago 
palms.  It  was  a  phice  to  which  Arab  influence  had 
not  penetrated,  and  presented  a  fine  spliere  for  evan- 
gelization. They  were  well  received  by  the  To*n'- 
daiis  (men  of  the  lake),  of  whom  many  soon  became 
Christian.  A  church  was  built,  scliools  were  estab- 
lished, and  after  twenty  years  of  labor  the  servant  of 
God  toiling  here  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  converts 
gathered  around  him. 

Another  center  of  work  was  formed  at  Langowan, 
six  miles  from  the  farthest  end  of  the  lake  and  twenty 
from  Tondana  Here  also  blessing  followed  and  a 
thriving  church  was  established. 

In  1875  the  government  induced  the  mission- 
aries to  take  services  under  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  as  instituted  by  the  late  king,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  question  if  the  advantages  gained  by  this 
movement  sre  not  more  than  overbalanced  by  the 
fact  that  this  Church  recognizes  no  rule  of  admission 
except  that  of  being  Protestant,  and  so  the  way  be- 
came open  for  the  gentlemen  holding  Unitarian,  or,  as 
they  chose  to  say,  '*  modem  *'  ideas,  to  enter  the  mis- 
sion field  under  this  establishment  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  these  gentlemen  and  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  ability,  diligence,  and  uprightness  of 
life,  but  while  admiring  their  characters  and  talents 
ctnnot  help  wishing,  Wou'.d  they  were  with  us.  We 
cin  all  pray  thai  the  clouds  of  modoru  unbelief  and 
criticism  which  have  for  some  years  settled  over 
Holland  msy  speedily  be  swept  away. 

Othera  of  the  missionaries  (of  whom  there  are 
now  ten  io  North  Celebes)  are  earnest,  sincere  follow- 
ers of  Jeans,  preaching  an  unadulterated  Gospel. 
The  question  may  arise  in  some  minds.  How  is  it  pos- 
sibla  that  men  of  such  diverse  views  can  work  har- 
nuvn\nnt\j  tocsther  lu  ouo  Church  organization  ?  But 
the  aiiBwer  is  oot  hard  to  find.  Firstly,  being  serv- 
ants of  tlie  government,  they  would  render  them- 
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selves  liable  to  removal  if  they  could  not  agree; 
seoundly,  aa  each  missionary  has  the  oversight  of 
from  nine  to  seventeeu  churches,  he  probably  has 
enough  to  do  without  troubling  much  about  his 
neighbor  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  awa}*  over  the 
mountain ;  snd,  thirdly,  the  opponent  and  adversary 
of  both  parties,  to  wit,  the  Church  of  Rome,  following 
its  usual  insidious  practices,  has  planted  two  of  its 
emissaries,  one  at  Menado,  and  one  at  Tomohon 
(twelve  miles  distant  from  each  other),  who  are  only 
too  pleased  if  by  any  means  they  can  seize  one  un* 
stable  soul  and  draw  it  within  the  pale  of  the  *'  true 
Church  (?)." 

The  Netherlands  India  government,  admirable  in 
many  ways,  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  an  example  in 
its  dealings  with  religious  bodies,  employing  and 
supporting  Evangelicals  and  Unitarians  alike,  and 
then  granting  subsidies  to  Romish  priests  to  undo  as 
much  as  possible  the  work  previously  performed  by 
the  others. 

The  church  in  Tondano  is  the  largest  structure  in 
Celebes.  Owing  to  the  frequent  earthquakes  which 
occur  it  is  necessarily  a  wooden  building,  and  is 
capable  of  seating  two  thousand  people.  It  is  hand- 
somely furnished  with  chairs,  and  is  lighted  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lamps.  These  were  all  bought  by 
tho  people  themselves  without  outside  help.  Every 
Lord's  Day  the  church  is  fairly  well  filled,  and  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  occura  twice 
a  year,  it  is  not  Urge  enough  to  seat  tlie  numbera 
who  gather,  and  many  wait  until  the  following  day. 

Marriages  take  place  before  the  Dutch  officials. 
This  ceremony,  as  everyone  knows  who  has  under- 
gone it,  is  usually  attended  by  sensations  of  the  most 
acute  and  various  character,  but  in  the  case  of  our 
friends  resident  in  North  Celebes  their  agonies  are 
intensified  by  the  measures  they  adopt  to  make  them- 
selves  respectable.  Feet  which  hitherto  have  scorned 
all  sorts  of  leather  are  now  made  prisoners  fast  in 
shining  patents;  limbs  which  all  life  long  have  re- 
joiced in  freedom  the  most  perfect  are,  in  view  of 
coming  responsibilities,  encased  in  mournful  black; 
and  coUare  and  cuffs,  for  that  day  at  least,  occupy  a 
distinguished  place,  as  the  bridegroom,  mindful  of  his 
dignity,  escorts  his  Jiauce  at  the  head  of  the  admiring 
crowd.  She,  for  the  time  being,  has  laid  aside  sarong 
and  kabiah  and  is  resplendent  in  silk  dress,  white 
lace,  and  charming  slippers.  After  signing  the  mar- 
riage contract  before  tho  oontroleur  the  happy  pair 
meet  their  friends  at  church  and  receive  the  blessing 
of  the  missionary  or  his  native  helper.  A  reception 
then  takes  place  at  the  house  of  either  the  bride  or 
bridegroom,  and  the  newly  married  couple  receive 
the  congratulations  of  their  friends.  A  feast  is  spread 
in  a  large  shed  erected  for  that  purpose ;  juice  from 
the  sago  palm  is  in  considerable  demand  and  the  old 
men  present,  warmed  with  remembrances  of  days 
gone  by  when  they,  too,  stood  the  central  figures 
amid  admiring  friends,  rise  one  after  the  other  to  im- 
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preaa  upon  the  young  people  ihe  rospCDaibQities  now 
aaaumed.  Thej  are  liat^sned  to  wiih  the  utmost 
reapect,  and  to\>'ard  eTeniDg  the  comp&tir  breaks  up. 
Though  the  juice  of  the  ^ago  palm  ia  abuodant  and 
almost  genendlj  used,  I  am  glad  to  aay  tliat  tbe  sin 
of  drunkeimeas  in  the  Miiiabaasa  ia  almost  unknown 
among  the  natives. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge  few  deathn  take  place  among 
the  iofaut  population,  but  ihe  method n  adopted  by 
the  mothers  are  scaroelj  sucli  as  would  oommond 
tbemsel?ea  to  the  firltiab  maternal  mind;  almost  from 
tbe  day  of  its  birth  the  tittle  one  is  partly,  and  aome* 
times  wholly,  fed  ui>on  pi^ang  (banana),  which  ia 
crushed  in  its  akin  and  then  squeezed  into  the  baby's 
mouth.  Upon  arriving  at  the  mature  ftge  of  three 
inoiuha  it  begins  to  receive  rice,  which  is  squeezed 
up  in  the  palm  of  the  mother's  hand  and  popfied  in 
tmaU  balls  into  the  ttiroat  of  tlie  child. 

As  is  ciistomary  with  many  Kastem  peoples,  the 
women  help  in  the  labor  of  the  field,  but  the  heavy 
work,  such  as  breaking  up  the  land  for  the  padi  or 
cutting  down  the  forest,  is  undortuken  entirely  by 
tho  men,  Tlie  laud  is  so  productive  that  there  is  no 
need  for  excc^sslve  labor  to  supply  the  necessaries  of 
life,  with  the  result  tliat  few  care  to  enter  the  service 
of  Kuropeans,  or  if  they  do  so  only  stay  until  they 
have  secured  either  the  money  or  knowledge  they 
desired. 

There  ia  a  small  Islam  population  In  Min&basaa, 
mostly  Goroutatoae^  who  have  made  small  kumpongs 
by  themselves  at  Menado,  Kema,  or  other  villages  on 
the  coast.  They  remain  dirty  and  ignorant,  and  are 
almost  as  much  separated  from  tbe  BliQahHSsa  Chris- 
tians aa  though  they  dwelt  at  the  North  Pole.  As 
tbey  never  enter  tlie  Christian  churches  and  itiner- 
ant preaching  is  forbidden,  there  appears  but  little 
prospect  that  they  ever  will  be  converted. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  schools  in  North 
Celebes  under  the  superin  ten  deuce  of  the  missiona- 
ries, with  an  attendance  of  over  seven  thousand  chil- 
dren, besides  which  tbe  largest  dllagea  have  tchoola 
taught  by  native  teachers,  but  under  the  patronage 
of  the  government. 

The  entire  Christian  population  it  estimated  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thouaaol,  and  although 
there  are  of  course  many  who  are  only  Christian  in 
name,  there  are  some  who  6  fttilh  la  well  grounded 
and  sincere^  Wljatever  defecu  exist  among  either 
the  missionaries  or  the  people  of  North  Celebes, 
and  no  one  can  deny  but  thut  there  are  some,  these 
facts  remain,  that,  visit  what  land  or  Island  you  may 
amid  the  multitudinous  island  worlds  of  MalayiiSt 
ftnd  you  can  find  no  spot  of  like  dimensions  whose 
people  are  so  well  taught,  so  intelligent,  and  so  well 
behaved;  whose  villages  sre  so  well  ordered  and 
clean;  whose  houses  are  so  well  built  and  kept  in 
such  good  repair;  whose  women  and  children  are  so 
well  cared  for.  And  last,  but  not  least,  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  in  tl^e  ^Mioahassa  haa  witlun  tbe  lest 


two  years,  induced  men  of  the  Malay  race,  wh< 
characteristics,  we  have  been  taught,  lead  tbe 
swiftly  into  evil  and  slowly  into  that  which  is  good, 
to  leave  tho  land  and  home  of  their  fathers  and  go 
forth  as  messengers  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  to  la&ds 
(iir  distant  from  their  own.  These  facta,  I  aay,  remai^ 
and  stand  as  an  open  challenge  to  all  who  wou 
underrate  the  elevating  influences  of  ChristianitTT" 
or  detract  in  any  way  from  that  divine  cha.racier 
whose  personality  and  teachings  can  make  tbe  wilder- 
ness and  solitary  place  to  be  glad  and  the  desert  lo 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  tlie  rose. — Malaysia  Message. 


Bareilly  Theologioil  Seminary. 

From  the  opening  of  the  India  Mission  of 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  need  of  trai 
helpers  was  felt.  Rev,  P.  W,  Thomas^  one  of  the 
missionaries,  offered  in  1871  to  donate  from  his  pri- 
vate means  $20,000  for  the  foundation  of  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  for  India  if  the  Missiooarj  Society 
would  furnish  $  1 0,000  for  some  buildings.  The  prop- 
osition was  accepted.  E.  Rennngton,  Ertq.,  of  Ilion^ 
N,  Y,,  donated  $5,000  of  tbe  money  required  for  U^e 
buildings.  The  semtnary  was  opened  at  BareiUy  in 
April,  1872^  witli  a  class  of  sixteen  students.  In  187^; 
Remiuglon  Hall  was  finished  and  dediciited  by  Binhop 
Andrews.  In  the  same  year  a  Normal  Department 
was  opened  for  the  training  of  Christian  teachers. 

There  are  now  three  buildings.  Remington  Hall  ia 
in  the  center.  On  the  left  is  Butler  Hall^  erected  in 
1892  in  memory  of  Dr.  William  Butler,  the  founder 
of  the  India  Mission.  On  the  right  is  Kameat  Hail, 
erected  in  1893  with  money  furnished  by  Rev.  K.  U 
and  Mrs,  R.  R.  Kiplinger  in  memory  of  their  Km, 
There  are  now  a  coniplete  set  of  buildings  for 
chapel,  lecture  halla,  and  library.  An  additional  line 
of  dormitories  la  needed. 

The  closing  exercises  for  1893  took  place  t»ecem- 
ber  1,  Bishop  Thoburn  presiding.  Seventeen  ai 
dents  were  grtiduatcd  in  the  course  of  three  yea 
Three  failed  in  the  stifT  written  exanainationa  sad- 
were  sent  out  with  nine  others  as  passing  a  partial 
course.  Fifteen  women,  wives  of  the  f^tudents,  went 
out  with  eertiflcates  in  Bible  study  and  other  aub- 
jectfl,  Tho  number  on  the  roll  for  the  ye«r  wis 
aeveuty^two  men  and  forty-two  women. 

On  the  opposite  page  are  seen  the  twenty  students 
of  ihe  graduating  class  and  four  of  their  instructors. 
In  tho  center  is  Rev.  T,  J,  Scott,  M,A..  D.l>.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Seminary  and  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theolofry  and  Horn  ile tics ;  to  the  left  of  Dr.  Scott, 
with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  is  Rev.  F.  L.  Neeld.  M.A.« 
B.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis  &nd  Bocleeiastical 
Hiatory;  to  the  left  of  Mr.  Neeld  is  Rev.  H.  L.  Muk- 
erjee,  Head  Master  in  Normal  School  and  aasisunt 
in  the  seminary;  to  the  right  of  Or  Scott,  dressed 
in  white,  is  Monlvi  Shsfciat  Ull»,  Teacher  of  Persiso 
Mid  Arabic, 
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Tbe  feminttrjr  opened  for  the  new  jear  on  Jnauiin- 
J8,  and  liie  lUirtj-four  students,  many  of  them  mar- 
riod,  were  enrolled  for  a  new  junior  class  in  the  three 
joors*  course.  On  the  day  of  opening  a  life  slice  por- 
truit  of  Xh\  Butler^  presented  to  the  aemtnarv  by  }ift. 
J.  H.  Mansfield,  of  Boston,  was  unveiled  in  Butler 
Hull  beJore  n  largre  audience  of  studenla  and  frionda. 

Wc  liBve  reoeUed  the  fo) lowing^  account  of  the 

femon  y . 

*'Dr  T,  J.  Scott,  who  was  witli  Dr.  Butler  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Mission,  recounted  how  he  tnnd 
opened  the  work  in  1856  and  was  driven  away  by 
the  fitorm  of  the  mutiny  in  )Sr»7,  only  to  return  and 
reopen  the  work  the  following  year,  which  has 
swept  OD  with  increasing  power.  Profeiaor  Neeld 
related  how  ho  had  met  the  old  hero  in  Anierica  and 
found  him  on  a  sick  bed  readlut^  the  proof  of  J/ej:ioo 
in  Transition,  still  full  of  undying  inlerest  in  tnisftion 
work.  Vr  Butdier  mentioned  having  ^tsen  him  in 
the  States  once,  end  was  impressed  with  the  irdent 
2eal  flnd  impetuosity  of  hia  apirit  touching  foreign 
misiiion  work.  Then  dear  old  'Joel,*  ttie  doctor** 
fihit  native  eolaborer  in  India^  with  sightless  eyea  and 
hand  ready  to  draw  ihc  curtain^  told  of  the  toil  jind 
triumph  of  the  early  days.  lie  had  often  been  with 
the  doctor  in  journeying,  had  seeu  him  push  their 
coareyance,  auick  in  the  sand,  while  the  sweat 
poured  from  hia  face.  Together  they  hftd  slept 
under  ireea,  having  failed  of  other  shelter,  No  more 
could  he  aee  hia  old  friend,  although  others  might 
look  opou  liim  end  hia  portrait.  But  with  him  he 
would  reigu  on  high,  when  he  will  be  abining  aa  the 
atara  forever,  The  blind  orator  then  pulled  tlie 
cord  and  hia  grand  old  friend  giij^ed  down  on  the 
audience  amid  clapping  of  hands  and  general  re- 
joicui^'/* 

A  llfe-^ixe  portrait  of  Earneat  KipUnger,  the  gift 
of  hia  piircnta,  hanga  in  the  atudenta'  prayer  room, 
back  of  the  reading  deak,  and  la  aurmounted  by  a 
large  emblematic  oil  painting,  aix  by  eight  feet,  in 
witich  are  a  Bible,  crota,  olive  branch,  crook,  and 
crown. 

Since  opening  the  aeminary  200  nalive  mtaaion- 
ariea  huve  piitised  through  the  regtilar  course  of  three 
yeara;  60  have  tiiken  a  partial  courae.  DuHug 
the  same  time  ITS  women,  wivea  of  the  atudenta, 
luiTe  been  trained  in  a  course  tltting  them  to  work  aa 
evangelisLii  with  their  hua  ban  da.  Sixty -one  Chriatian 
teacHera  have  received  coriificatea  from  the  Normal 
Department.  Thiia  the  total  number  of  workers  who 
have  gone  out  is  409.  The  graduates  form  the  native 
atrength  of  the  Confereucea  and  are  the  principal 
leaders  iu  building  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  Indhu 

Pr  Scott  forwards  ttic  following: 

'*Our  butldinga,  including  the  Central  Uemiugton 
Hallt  with  iia  two  detached  wioga,  Butler  Hall  and 
Earnest  UaSl,  and  aome  separate  liuea  of  atudenta' 
roonia,  are  worth  about  $19,000.  Kadowment  in- 
veated  for  carrying  on  the  inatituiion  ia  aome  $45,000 


in  American  money.  This  la  the  gift  of  many  frienda^ 
chiidy  in  the  form  of  acholarahips  in  aid  of  atudenu^ 
and  aalary  of  teachers,  and  something  aa  a  found 
tion  for  a  regular  supply  of  bi)oka  to  out  li^tmrj^ 
Some  two  years  ago  wo  ran  up  the  dog  for  an  add 
tional  f  fiO^OOO  in  view  of  the  grcaUy  enlarged  op 
tuuity  of  the  school  The  demand  is  for  trained  i 
Sifi  pastors  and  e^'angeliata.  From  tifteeo  to  twenty' 
thousand  souls  are  added  annually  to  the  Chriatian 
community,  being  equal  to  aeveoty-Sve  paatoral 
chargea  of  two  hundred  souIr,  adnlls  to  be  fully  in* 
ductrioated  and  children  to  be  watched  over 

'*  We  have  seen  that  the  capacity  of  the  achool  for_ 
ratting  up  a  native  ministry  muat  be  enlarged  ^  heno 
Uiia  fresli  app?ah  Of  the  sum  called  far  wc  have  ia 
hand  and  in  sight,  through  the  encouraging  promh 
of  friends,  8ome  $10,000.  We  have  oo  paid  agents  i 
the  field,  and  depend  on  the  cooperation  of  aU 
maybe  interested  in  the  salvation  of  Indiana  million 
The  Uuancial  cnwh  in  America  has  been  unfavorabM 
to  our  cause,  but  atill  noble  friends  are  atanding 
ua.  Othera  will  be  raised  up,  and  thia  addition 
endowment  will  be  forihcoming  soon,  we  triiau  foi 
the  Heaj^ianic  King'a  buainess  require  a  liaato  In  India 
A  great  door  is  open,  Sitan.  in  a  measure  coat  ou 
in  lite  Western  world,  h  seeking  to  enter  in  double 
force  here,  as  hia  old  seat  is  beiug  shaken. 

''Some  $300  hnve  been  secured  from  a  Sunday 
school  for  a  Sundiiy  achool  clmir^  the  object  bein 
to  enlist  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  success  of  thiiil 
institutioti,  and  finally  to  have  apecial  instruction  in 
carrying  on  Sunday  achool  work  given  here,     Tha. 
Sunday  achool  ia  becoming  a  power  in  lodhi*     The 
we  hove  commenced  a  teaeherahip  of  muaic,  a  amall^ 
sum  having  been  aecured.    Song  la  a  mighty  power 
in  our  work  m  India  alao,  nod  we  wish   to  have  u 
leiicher  to  train  our  atudenti^  more  effectively  in  the 
use  of  native  airs  with  inatnimenis  such  aa  cvin 
used  in  their  bazaiir  and  village  work.     And  non 
will  our  many  frienda  put  n  ah  bidder  to  the  flnancia 
wheel  and  roll  this  w*ork  forward  mightily?    The* 
are  the  daya   of   wonderfiU   poa*ibilities  in   India 
Who  will  help  make  up  tlie  required  endowmeoB 
speedily? 

'Thii   is   the  first  Methodist  theotogienl  school 
organi7.ed  In  Asia,     It  should  be  raiacd  at  once  lo  the 
highoat  eOVctiveueas,     Our  immediate  wc^rk  la  edu-  , 
eating  a  native  ministry  for  a  population  of  40,000,00 
and  iu  a  language  that  can  reach  100,000,000,    Ther 
ta  a  pressing  demand  for  trained  men  in  a  rapidl| 
expanding  work.     Xow  ia  the  time  for  a  shoulder  lo  ' 
the  wheel.     The  great  deep  in  India  ta  breaking  up. 
The  Church  ahould  move  with  wisdom  and  power  atj 
thiri  aupreme  moment.     Antlchrisiianity  is  trying  ta 
pieeiifpt  the  Held*    It  ia  a  burning  shame  that  tulideli 
and  scoffers  from  Europe   and   America  are  found  ■ 
here  doing  the  work  of  ilicir  father  the  devil,  vilUfy* 
ing  Chri&tit^niiy  and  withstanding  the  mtasionariea. 
Ttie^e  are  acatteiiug  inflJel  literature  and  trying  to 
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organize  tbe  natives  Bgainat  U9.  A  native  minl^trjr, 
uuier  Godf  must  aairo  India.  If  a  trained  minisirj  i» 
needed  anj where  it  is  in  a  tielJ  like  this.  Otjr 
pi-eaaiog  work  and  rapid! 7  prowiu^  Church  demiind 
It" 

A  Hospital  for  Singapore,  Malajma. 

BT  RJEV.  W.   T.  KE3fS8rr. 

Okk  of  the  questiona  confronting  ub  in  onr  native 
work  tt  Singapore  ia,  How  nre  we  goings  ta  provide 
for  tlje  Deed)r  sick  who  come  throng-inir  our  dJs* 
pont^arjr  doora  daj after  daj  for  medicines  and  medic&l 
uttettdance? 

Over  four  thousftnd  people  annually  receive  help 
from  onr  dispeusarff  and  the  number  has  continued 
to  iQcrease,  so  that  at  the  preaent  time  we  have 
more  applicantB  for  aid  than  monej  with  which  to 
provide  the  needed  aaaistanoe.  Dnnng  the  past 
four  years  wo  have  been  compelled  on  several  ocai- 
sions  to  cloae  our  doora  for  lack  of  funds. 

This  fact  is  tnoat  distressing  when  we  remember 
tiiat  all  who  come  to  us  for  help  liear  the  Oospel 
preached.  While  tbe  patients  are  receiviog  medicine 
wo  demand  their  attendance  at  our  Gospel  servioea^ 
and  if  they  will  not  attend  we  withhold  any  assist- 
ance until  they  shall  comply  with  our  demand.  In 
this  way  we  get  them  to  hear  the  Gospel  message, 
and  very  frequently  tliey  become  Christians. 

Undoubiedly  the  success  of  our  Chinese  work  in 
Singapore  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  con- 
verts  first  came  to  us  in  need  of  medical  help.  For 
instance,  one  man  came  to  us  who  had  run  a  splinter 
into  his  foot  some  months  past.  When  it  happened  he 
went  to  one  of  his  own  doctors  (Chitiese)  to  have  it 
withdrawn.  The  doctor  placed  on  the  foot  a  plaster 
of  hard  material,  much  like  pitch  in  color  and  iu  con- 
sistency. This  wa^  to  draw  the  splinter  out,  and 
irhile  the  application  was  performing  Us  sitpposed 
*lbnction  he,  the  patient^  was  to  take  some  medicine 
internally  three  times  a  day,  which  would  push  the 
flpllnter  out.  I  need  not  say  that  both  the  iniernal 
and  external  means  faitod^  and  the  foot  was  allowed 
to  continue  with  the  obstacle  tn  it  until  ho  came  to  us. 

At  onco  we  examined  his  foot  and  learned  that  it 
pas  in  a  very  bad  condition.     It  was  one  mass  of 

tigrene,  and  we  knew  that  unless  he  consented  to 

an  amputation    his  life  was  in  danger    This   he 

would  not  do.     Wo  therefore  drew  out  the  splinter, 

which  was  about  one  and  one  third  inches  long  and 

^.tbre©  eightlis  of  an  inch  tJiick,  closed   the  wound, 

Dd  gave  him  the  best  meaaa  at  our  disposal  for  re- 

Dvery» 

But  alas,  it  was  too  late;  the  aptlnter  bad  done 
too  much  damage  to  the  tissues.  We  told  bfm  the 
result  of  our  investi^'ation,  and  then  talk«d  to  him  of 
our  heavenly  Father  and  of  his  Son,  Christ  Jesus. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  lie  had  never 
heard  anything  like  it  befonn    Confucius,  the  great 


sage,  taught  Justice,  or  the  oblrgutioDs  of  man  to  da 
justly  to  his  fetJow-men,  bui  a;^  to  a  Satioor  hHn^ 
even  his  enemies  it  wbs  ^om^iUinji  ihjit  our  poor 
Chinaman  could  not  understand.  He  did  not  know 
what  love  meant  He  had  only  just  caught  a  glimpse 
of  its  true  meaning  from  us. 

He  wondere«l  why  we  wer«  so  much  intereated  in 
him.  seeiug  ihut  we  were  strangera.  **  Confucius," 
he  said,  '*  never  told  us  to  love  our  eaemiea  lie 
suid  nothing  about  love/*  At  first  he  soemed  as 
though  he  would  discredit  all  that  we  said  to  him 
But  an  ftfterthotight  airuck  him.  Here  are  the^e 
men;  they  come  10  us  here  and  help  us  get  welh 
When  we  are  eiick  thoy  ^ive  us  medicinea,  and  are 
kind  to  us.  There  must  be  some  truth  In  what  thi«y 
are  saying.  Before  leaving  he  pnomised  ta  oonie 
again,  whlcli  prumi>e  he  faithfully  kept  until  bta  Um_ 
days.  Just  before  he  ded  I  kuett  at  his  bedside  1 
prayed  with  hUir.  When  1  arose  he  mid  to 
*'Sa1iya  nauii  pergi  suuia  Tnan  Isa'  tl  am  going  to 
be  with  Jcifus). 

Two  others  came  to  us  who  were  very  tick  and  in 
need  of  help.  Ahhough  we  had  no  place  where  we 
could  flccommoiate  them»  we  knew  that  if  we  tnrned 
them  away  there  was  no  oiher  phice  to  which  they 
could  go.  We  theri^fore  hasiily  tijced  up  a  compnru 
ment,  furnished  it  with  the  necessary  bods,  etc.»  and 
took  charge  of  them.  After  a  long  while  we  dia- 
clurged  them  as  cured.  During:  ull  this  time  tliey 
had  b^en  hearing  ihe  "  old,  old  story  of  the  crosa,'* 
and  promised  when  they  left  to  become  Christiana, 

While  wo  were  caring  for  these  two  men,  one  day 
another  man  came  to  our  dispensary.  He  had  heard 
of  our  mission  and  of  our  success  in  treating  the  other 
natives,  and  now  he  came  to  us  to  see  whether  we 
could  cure  him.  He  wanted  us  to  take  care  of  him 
until  he  should  get  well.  He  was  very  sick,  hit 
face  wai  pale,  hts  temperature  whs  feverish,  and 
he  needed  immodiaie  attention.  He  pleaded  to  be 
taken  in,  but  we  hn<l  to  refuse.  We  knew  that  ther^e 
were  others  just  waiting  for  similar  help,  and  that  we 
would  have  to  stop  taking  in  any  more  at  present. 

Our  treasury  was  exhausted  of  funds,  and  we  had 
two  men  in  our  home  to  cure  for,  besides  an  outdoor 
patient.  We  knew  that  wo  could  not  add  to  our 
burden,  so  I  turned  to  the  poor  man,  and  in  words 
that  nlmost  choked  me  I  aald,  '*  My  dear  maa,  we  can- 
not take  you  in."  After  I  spoke  thenc  words  I  turne^i 
around,  for  I  did  not  care  to  let  the  man  see  how 
grieved  I  was,  and  said  to  myself,  **  Ht>w  many  dear 
frienda  in  America  there  arc  who  would  gladly  come 
to  the  help  of  tills  poor  man  tf  they  but  knew  the 
circumstances.*'  And  yet  this  is  only  one  of  maay 
that  we  are  compelled  to  refuse.  He  led  us;  where 
he  went  we  know  not. 

He  had  uo  home  and  was  a  stranger  in  the  city. 
Then  ami  there  t  resolved  thai  if  God  would  spare 
my  life  I  would  return  home  and  secure  funds  with 
which  to  build  a  huspiml  and  mission  church  in  Sin- 
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gapore.  On  one  occasion  we  were  so  »hort  of  funds 
that  we  had  to  close  our  dispensary  doors  for  two 
months.  These  poor  people  came  daj  after  daj  for 
medicines  oolj  to  find  the  doors  closed  and  no  pros- 
pect of  relief. 

We  are  compelled  to  rent  a  Chinese  dwelling 
which  we  use  as  a  dispensary  and  mission  house. 
For  this  house  we  pay  a  rental  of  $540  a  year,  which 
ID  ten  years  would  be  suflScient  to  erect  a  place  of 
our  own;  but  at  that  time  this  rented  building  will 
not  be  our  own  any  more  than  it  is  to-day.  Our  ob- 
ject, therefore,  is  to  erect  a  building  that  will  serve 
as  a  hospital,  dispensary,  and  mission  church  at  a 
cost  of  about  $6,000.  If  we  do  this  we  can  spend 
the  money  now  paid  for  rent  in  purchasing  medi- 
cines, and  thus  never  again  have  to  close  our  doors 
for  lack  of  funds. 

As  our  mission  in  Singapore  is  the  only  American 
mission  in  the  place,  we  have  to  help  all  who  come 
to  us  from  different  American  missions  in  other 
heathen  lands.  If  only  Methodists  came  to  us  we 
could  take  care  of  them  wiih  very  little  trouble.  But 
that  is  not  the  case;  we  are  treating,  ofttimes,  more 
applicants  of  other  denominations  than  our  own.  Wo 
cannot  turn  them  away  :  our  object  is  not  to  preach 
MeUiodism,  but  Christ.  We  want  these  people  con- 
verted, and  if  we  can  accomplish  it  through  the 
dispensary  and  hospital  we  are  going  to  do  it.  As 
long  as  we  have  funds  at  our  disposal  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  help  all  who  desire  our  aid. 

One  gentleman  has  promised  the  sum  of  $200  if 
Dine  others  will  do  the  same ;  another  has  promised 
the  sum  of  $60  if  six  others  will  do  likewise,  while  a 
third  has  promised  to  endow  one  bed  for  United 
Presbyterians  at  a  cost  of  $500. 

We  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  the  money  will 
not  be  difficult  to  raise. 

Those  wishing  to  lielp  can  do  so  by  sending  the 
amount  to  the  writer  at  238  Main  Street,  Pittsburg ; 
or  to  Rev.  Dr.  W.  F.  Oldham,  238  Main  Street,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Saying  Women  and  Girls  in  Singapore. 

BT  HISS   EMMA   E.   FERRI& 

Ix  our  visiting  from  home  to  home  we  frequently 
meet  with  those  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism  with 
whom  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  striving.  Such  a  one 
came  to  our  notice  a  few  weeks  ago.  As  wo  were 
passing  along  a  Chinese  street,  a  door  of  one  of  the 
houses  suddenly  opened  and  a  girl  of  about  eighteen 
years  of  age  begged  me  to  enter.  I  did  not  under- 
stand all  that  she  said  to  me,  but  soon  Mrs.  Munson 
came  in,  and  she  learned  that  the  girl  was  very  un- 
happy; she  requested  us  to  visit  Iier  regularly  and  if 
possible  to  send  her  a  teacher,  which  we  did.  The 
girl  says  that  for  years  she  has  been  unhappy ;  Rhe 
sacrificed  to  idols,  but  still  she  did  not  get  rest.  She 
longed  to  attend  school  and  learn  to  read,  but  as  she 


has  an  aged  mother  this  is  impossible.  Now  she  is 
under  instruction  and  is  happy  to  leam  that  there  ia 
a  Spirit  who  loves  and  cares  for  her.  Her  life  seema 
different  already.  The  leaven  of  the  word  is  work- 
ing slowly  but  surely,  and  God  alone  can  tell  what 
the  harvest  will  be. 

Our  Bible  woman  went  into  a  very  destitute  home 
one  day.  A  Chinese  woman  and  three  children  in- 
habited it  The  woman  is  an  inveterate  opium 
smoker,  and  in  consequence  the  children  were  left 
much  to  themselves  The  woman  sold  herself  and 
cliildren  to  a  planter,  and  received  part  payment  of 
the  money,  but  did  not  sign  any  agreement,  and 
went  10  her  home  to  prepare  for  departure.  She 
used  the  money  for  opium  and  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  when  the  man  came  to  claim  his  purchase 
she  denied  ever  making  such  an  agreement  or  receiv- 
ing money.  Her  case  was  taken  to  cuurt  and  she 
gained  it.  After  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  thia 
woman  came  to  visit  our  home,  with  a  view  of 
settling  her  children  in  it  for  a  time.  Her  friends 
told  her  if  she  did  her  children  would  become  Chris- 
tians, and  when  they  died  their  eyes  would  be  dug 
out  to  make  medicine.  This  thought  seemed  to  give 
her  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  at  last  she  consented 
to  give  us  two  girls,  who  are  very  bright  and  attract- 
ive. They  do  not  wish  to  go  back  to  their  old  home 
to  live.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  permeate  their  minds 
and  hearts  with  the  love  of  tlie  word  of  God,  so  that 
when  grown  to  womanhood  they  may  be  able  to  help 
their  friends  who  now  know  nothing  of  the  wonder* 
fill  love  of  Oofl. — Malaysia  Message, 


The  Anglo-Ohinese  Schcol,  Singapore. 
The  seventh  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
hoys  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  School  was  held  in  the 
lecture  hall  of  the  new  building  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 2.  The  room  was  tastefully  decorated,  and  a 
number  of  the  pareuts  and  friends  of  the  boys  were 
present.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Honorable  W. 
E.  Maxwell,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  distributed  the  prizes. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  on  the  platform: 
Mr.  E.  C.  Hill  (the  inspector  of  schools).  Bishop 
Thoburn,  and  the  Kevs.  J.  A.  B.  Cook,  R.  W.  Munson, 
and  C.  C.  Kelso.  After  the  boys  liad  sung  a  hymn, 
and  prnyer  had  been  offered  by  the  bishop,  Mr. 
Kelso  read  his  report  of  the  school  as  follows : 

In  some  respects  the  history  of  the  school  for  the  past  year 
is  one  of  marked  progress.  I  need  only  remind  you  of  tba 
happy  occasion  when  tliisniaflrniflcent  buildluRwas  formally 
opened  with  the  applause  and  conffratulations  of  enthusi- 
astic friends.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  value  of  a  building  that  was  so  greatly  needed.  The 
classes  are  all  now  accommodated  in  well-lighted  and  well- 
ventilated  rooms,  and  the  whole  school  is  under  the  same 
roof.  Since  the  opening  of  the  new  building  we  have  re- 
ceived eighty-flve  new  desks,  which  were  sent  to  us  from 
America  by  Dr.  Oldham  and  other  friends.  The  entire 
school  is  now  furnished  with  these  c<»mfortable  desks. 

The  i-esults  of  the  annual  Inspection,  held  in  November, 
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Wf^  very  (maifr^QR^  The  number  of  hoyt  preMfited  (and  I 
w\»\\  ro  emphasize  the  fact  thHt  all  the  boys  of  the  school 
were  preseoted  axMx>rdjng  to  the  code)  la  i^  analoal  £tC! 
tut  yMr«  Tlie  ■reraffe  aTteodJiDce  for  Die  y«ar  waa  904 ;  for 
tlie  precedlQir  jear,  344  :  averaire  iniroUmeDt  for  1898, 4^*1 ; 
ftsr  18QS,  98&  I  may  add  ibat  ttie  arerago  atteodance  for  (lie 
paat  fix  moDtlu  liaa  been  at  toast  400,  The  average  per- 
oaatftge  of  puaea  earned  la  f^i,  which  I  beU*«ve  to  be  Ute 
hliftieat  percenuse  emed  bj  unjAcboxtl  in  Uj«  colony  of  ibv 
mm¥  irrade  for  1 90S  with  pr^aeoMitfoD  of  boys  n^oordtng  to 
tberode.  W«  presented  for  the  first  time  a  representative 
elaas  m  the  seventh  ataodard.  Eighteen  were  presented 
agttlnat  three  the  preoedtng  year.  1  am  glad  thai  tbe  In- 
fpeotor  of  schools  metina  that  a  seventh  standard  c«rtltlcate 
ahull  menn  »'>methlne  mor«  than  ordinary  exf^cUonoe,  Ae- 
«'or(lln«Iy  few  1x»y»u*^i?  expecttti  to  obtain  li  clear  paw  at 
th«  drat  pre^fhtaitun  In  rhat  itanilard.  Thin  perhapii  may 
explalo  the  fact  that  theavemge  percentage  \»  two  lem  than 
for  last  year. 

The  total  numi)er  of  tpeclal  paaaea  li  134,  af^lnst  71 
tbe  iirece«dlDg  year.  When  ilie  fact  iJiat  at  leaxt  Utree 
fourths  of  (hi^  boys  In  Ihte  ichoo)  btmr  (be  KtigUsh  laugnage 
only  at  sch^j^I  1h  consldert*dt  great  credit  Ia  dtre  to  (he  t^ys 
fm  the  arbl^veini^nt  of  sarb  magnlfk'eint  reaulta.  Credit  Is 
not  only  due  to  the  t>i>ys  but  1«  also  due  to  the  teacbeni,  and 
I  am  glad  of  thU  opportunity  of  expressing  my  appreciation 
of  the  loyal  support  of  every  teacher  on  the  staff  of  the 
school.  The  gratifying  reeulta  which  we  ar«  able  to  eon- 
template  with  m  mucli  aatlafacdon  to-day  have  been  made 
poaslbleby  iheir  faithful  performance  of  duly  and  their  d«rvo- 
tlon  to  their  work.  The  character,  ability*  and  loyal  devotion 
to  the  Interesda  of  the  school  of  every  teacher  de^rves 
special  mention.  Their  peraonal  habits  are  examplary  In 
ei^ery  respect.  I  know  of  not  a  single  exoeptlon.  It  gives 
me  great  sailaf action  to^peak  thus  of  the  teachers  aaaoclated 
with  me  in  the  work  of  tbl*  scihooU  The  Influence  of  ex- 
ample upon  the  young  la  great.  The  power  of  chara«'ter  to 
Impreea  yonng  mlods  Is  marvelous.  I  esteem  It  a  matter  of 
no  mtall  importance  that  the  moral  In  flueiice  of  our  i«acl!i«iP« 
li  such  as  parents  desire  for  their  clilldren. 

Tt)e  Itoardlng  department  baa  sh&re<l  the  prosperity  of  the 
day  school.  The  number  of  boarders  has  been  larger  than 
ever  before.  This  la.  I  am  sure^  as  it  should  be.  The  boys 
Id  the  boarding  school  receive  special  attention  in  their 
itudlea,  and  thnir  health  and  habit*  are  carefiitty  looktnl 
ftft^r.  The  boys  hear  only  Kugllsb  spoken  and  ttr«  re^julred 
to  use  Engllth  enthi^ly.  If  a  rhfoese  boy  Isamhftlous  to  win 
the  queen's  nch'ilnrship,  tie  hiis  Ju«t  the  iidvantA«;es  he  needs 
In  the  bonrtlUjff  »<-liool  to  pnnble  hlui  to  actfuini^  a  mastery  of 
tike  SogUah  lumriiiige.  Four  'aoj*  ore  now  preparing  for  the 
queen's  scholarship  exn  ml  nation  for  thU  ye«f . 

The  speech  from  the  chair,  which  followed,  was  of 
a  moat  compUmentary  character.  Mr.  Maxwell  can- 
graiulated  the  managers  on  the  favorable  notice 
which  had  been  taken  of  the  school  by  the  80Cret»ry 
of  alate  for  the  colonic*,  and  upon  the  progress  in- 
dicated in  the  report,  wViich.  he  said,  pointed  toward 
a  roost  hopeful  and  brilliant  futtire  for  the  school  in 
the  yeftrsi  to  come.  lie  referred  to  the  benefits  which 
accrue  to  ihc  governmont  from  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion, and  urgod  np<jn  the  boys  tlie  necessity  not  only 
of  gaining  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  KiigHfh  Inn- 
guago  while  in  the  school,  but  also  of  coulinufng  to 
edtioaie  ihcmntflves  after  leaving. 

Bishop  Thobtim  gave  a  brief  addreaa,  recalling  the 
commencement  of  the  school  by  Dr.  Oldham,  and  re- 
mnrking  npon  the  mnrretoits  pixtgreas  which  hMd 
been  »n.ide  in  such  a»hort  tinm. 


After  the  boys  had  sung  another  hymn  the  pri.'et  i 
were  distributed  by  Mrs.  Maxwell,  and  ihre*>  cLeert| 
were  Lben  given  for  the  chHirman  and  ttrs.  Itaxvell 
and  the  proceedings  were  clowd  w  ith  the  ringing  < 
the  uatiooa]  anthem. — Mttlttyna  Measa{ft, 


HifiBioDaxj  Work  in  Singapore,  Fenaa^f  and 
tfalacca  in  1893. 

In  many  respects  iho  year  1S93  wasa  remark*  bit 
one  as  regards  mtsaloiiary  work  in  Malaysia.  Mmnf. 
changes  have  taken  place,  and  do!  a  Tew  worken 
who  were  here  twelve  montJts  ago  are  now  no  long 
with  ns ;  but  io  ^pite  of  serious  interruption 9  in  ^ 
some  brnuchos  of  mia^^ion  work,  tt  cannot  be  «leQicd 
that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  progress 
and  that  the  missionary  force,  in  Singapore  at  all 
events,  is  now  bettor  equipped  than  ever  before  for 
an  advance  upon  heathenism  and  unbolicf,  and  sin  in 
all  its  forms. 

The  gi^atesi  number  of  changes  in  perwonnd  have 
occurred  in  the  Methodist  Mission,  which  has  been 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  during  the  year  of  two 
deaoonessea^  two  mis<^ionary  teacher^^  and  one  mar* 
ried  missionary,  and  also  by  the  retorn  of  one  mar- 
ried xnisaionary  from  fudougli ;  while  during  t)ie 
same  time  one  married  and  one  single  missionary, 
and  the  wife  of  another  missionary,  have  been  »enl 
home  on  nocount  of  their  health.  Thus  the  Meiho- 
diata  record  a  net  gfiio  of  four  workers  during  tlie 
year,  and  they  are  expecting  the  arrival  within  a 
few  days  of  auotlier  missionary  teacher  from  Kt»g- 
land,  who  is  believed  to  be  now  on  his  way  out  The 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  in  the  Strait*  has 
also  been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  a  minister  for 
Penan g,  and  by  the  marringe  at  one  of  the  mbi*itin< 
uries;  but  they  have  lost  for  a  time  the  valued 
services  of  the  wife  of  the  senior  missionary,  who  is 
now  in  England  with  her  children.  The  Chinese 
Girls*  School  of  the  Female  Education  Society  has, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  been  deprived  of  the 
ser^'ices  of  the  hidy  who  had  labored  here  for  -to 
many  years,  bnt  we  learn  that  Miss  Cook  Is  now  rr 
turning  to  Singapore  and  lias  already  sailed  from 
England.  The  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  been  to  England  during  the  year 
.ind  has  r<?turned,  and  he  is  expecting  very  shortly 
the  arrival  of  a  lady  and  three  or  four  young  men  to 
extend  tho  work  of  Uie  Society  in  ihiu  field;  and  one 
of  the  former  botch  of  subagenis,  who  had  to  be 
sent  home  00  account  of  his  health,  has  returned 
during  the  year  with  his  wife,  having  boen  married 
during  his  stay  in  England. 

But  llie  advance  which  has  boen  made  is  still 
more  evident  when  we  consider  the  new  enterprises 
which  have  been  undertaken  during  tlie  year  Per- 
liape  the  most  striking  evidence  of  growth  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  every  branch  of  the  Christian  Churrh 
liHH    been    engaged    in    building    o|>eration8.      The 
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?!mrc!i  of  Eufrtand  is  building  new  churches  ai 
Bnndakan  and  in  liiis  town  near  the  Sepoy  lines ;  the 
Presbjierian  Minion  ia  building  &  aeliool  at  Muar 
and  has  just  oorapteted  extenaive  repairs  to  tlie 
Semngrv'oon  CImpel ;  the  Brethren  fit  Peiiang^  are  re- 
buildinjf  their  misaion  bouse;  and  the  Methodlats 
have  completed  a  large  extension  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  school  building,  have  renovnled  and  re- 
roofed  iheir  church  in  Colemnn  Street,  and  have  car- 
ried out  extensive  repairii  to  the  Chri»iian  Inatitute 
in  Middle  Road,  thereby  liecoming  better  fitted  lo  <Io 
the  work  to  which  they  believe  Lhemsetves  called  in 
Singapore  nnd  vicinity. 

Several  new  linee  of  work  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance have   been   initiated  during  the    past  twelve 
month*      At  Penttup  the  Presbyterian  Chtirch  once 
more  exiatP,  for,  after  having  been  without  a  minister 
tfor  many  years  past,  it  was  reorganized  early  in   the 
Ijearon  the  arrival  of  the  Eev.  William  Murray,  and 
I  we  trust  will  be  a  center  of  earnest  and  aggressive 
rChristixn    work.     In   Singapore    the    PreshyterMna 
have   liken  a  very  important  step  in  acquiring  the 
Eastern  school,  which,   since  Mr  I*amoni'»  return 
from    Kogland,   has   been    removed   to  commodious 
premises  in  Kampong  Malacca. 

During  his    visit   to   KngUnd   the  agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Committee  for  the  employment  of  a  num- 
Lber  of  adfiitionnl  European  subagenta,  to  whom  we 
BTB  referred  above^  and  he  also  induced  them  to 
end  out  a  lady  to  introduce  the  Scriptnres  among 
^tbe  Malay  women  and  into  tlic  homes  of  the  people. 
m  is  an  entirely  new  policy  so  far  as  the  Bible 
ciety  it  concerned,  and  the  lady  who  is  now  on  lier 
Ivay  out  will  be  the  first  lady  missionary  sent  out  by 
rihe  Society. 

TIio  Methodist  Mission  has  branched  out  into  some 
new  lines  of  work.  The  Soldiers'  Home,  resuacituted 
out  of  the  ruins  of  a  previous  unauccesaful  effort  in 
the  same  direction,  and  removed  to  a  central  position 
in  Hill  Street,  has  been  so  successfully  umnaged  by 
rIhe  *' Wealeyan  chaplnin  to  the  troops  "  and  his  able 
dstant,  Mr  Snnggs,  lliat  it  is  now  the  most  popu- 
lar reM)rt  in  Singapore  for  both  branches  of  the 
sen'ice.  The  Epworth  Home  is  a  boarding  school 
and  traininff  institution  for  native  boys.  It  wna  com- 
menced early  in  the  yeur  by  tlie  Rev,  H.  W.  and  Mrs. 
MuDsoc,  and  is  growing  rapidly,  and  promises  to  be 
a  nursery  of  future  Methodist  prenchers.  Another 
aportant  new  en tei  prise  is  the  Methodist  Book 
om  which  was  opened  for  the  Male  of  religious 
Ttteraiure  only  three  months  ago>  but  hfia  alresdy 
given  unmistakable  proof  thiit  it  will  be  a  success 
from  a  Qtiancial  as  well  as  from  a  missionary  point  of , 
view.  The  bold  step  of  moving  the  Misaion  Press 
into  the  commercial  center  of  Singapore  was  taken  at 
the  time  when  the  Book  Room  was  opened,  and  we 
feel  sure  thnt  there  will  be  no  reason  to  regret  the 
step. — Malai/sia  MfMWjt:, 


Malaysia   Mission  Conference  of  the  Metbodist 
Episcopal  Ohnrcb* 

Tins  Conference,  which  was  formally  organized 
last  year,  has  just  hekl  iis  second  session  in  the 
Colemnn  Street  Churchy  Singapore.  Bishop Thoburn 
arrived  from  India  on  Monday^  Janimry  29,  to  pre- 
side at  the  Conforence ;  unfortunately,  however,  he 
was  only  able  to  make  a  short  stay  of  nine  days, 
owing  to  hla  approrichtng  visit  to  America,  and  this 
fact,  combined  wirh  the  extrftordinary  number  of  other 
engHsements  which  have  oeciirred  at  the  same  time, 
has  m«de  the  seas  ion  a  very  brief  one. 

Mrs.  Andrew  and  Dr.  Kste  Buehnell,  the  mission- 
anea  of  the  Woman's  Cliriatian  Temperance  Union, 
held  a  meetinp'  in  the  Methodist  Church  on  the  night 
of  the  bij»hop's  arrival,  and  another  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Ohnreh  on  the  following  Thursday;  on  Wednes- 
day night  our  Presbyterian  brethren  held  their 
annual  congreguilonul  meettug;  on  Friday  aftertioon 
the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  took  place  at  the 
Anglo-Chinese  S<'hool^  and  in  tkte  evening  theaoDual 
Methodist  tea  oieetui(r  in  the  Town  HaU.  In  spite 
of  all  tlieae  distrnctionSf  however,  a  good  deal  of  the 
preliminary  business  was  disposed  of  during  the 
early  part  of  tiie  week,  and,  as  had  previously  been 
aunonnced,  the  Conference  met  on  Friday.  February 
2,  and  after  holding  morning  aeesiona  also  on  the 
Saturday  and  ilie  following  Mondny,  the  whole  of 
the  business  was  completed  at  an  evening  seasfou  on 
Monday,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  bishop  read 
the  appointments  for  the  Conference  year. 

The  reports  which  were  read  at  the  Ccuference 
show  that  the  Methodist  Mission  has  had  a  period  of 
remarkable  prosperity  and  success  in  every  branch 
of  the  work.  Without  desiring  to  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  statistics  as  an  mdication  of  tlie  value  of 
the  work  done,  we  cannot  but  regard  It  as  a  meet 
remarkable  fact  that  aUliOugh  the  period  covered  by 
the  reports  is  less  than  ten  months,  the  total  number 
of  memljers  and  probaiionera  is  now  more  than  double 
what  it  was  at  the  laf*t  Conference,  having  risen 
from  12fi  to  325.  Moreover,  this  sdvunce  has  uoi 
been  con  fined  lo  any  one  brriDch  of  the  work;  rapid 
growth  IS  noticeable  in  ev  ery  departmoni,  and  even 
when^the  tigurea  reveal  the  leust  progress  there  are 
other  unmlatAkable  indications  of  success,  and  many 
of  the  workers  are  convinced  that  we  are  only  now 
commencing  to  reap  tlie  fruit  of  tl;e  work  which  has 
been  done  hero  during  the  past  nine  years. 

The  increa«te  in  tlie  memberi^hip  of  the  Conference 
this  year  is  not  very  large.  Only  one  of  the  preach- 
ers on  I  Hal  was  eligible  to  be  received  into  full  mem- 
berahip,  and  two  elders  are  absent  on  furlough  in 
America,  Four  brethren,  however,  were  ndmitted 
to  the  Conference  on  triol  so  that  the  numbers  now 
stand  at  seven  in  fuli  connection  and  eight  on  trial, 
or  a  total  of  fifteen.  The  bishop  expressed  a  hope 
that  next  year  we  should  reach  a  total  of  at  least 
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(weoty  fiicfiib^r?  of  Conference  and  that  there  raight 
'  sorno  DM  live  hrethrerj  araong  iliat  number. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  9  and  at  10; 30  Bishop 
Tbobarn  preached  to  th©  Chinee  and  Malny-speaking 
oongrvg:iitiona  re^peclkelj,  and  at  the  former  service 
he  baptijied  thirteen  Chinamen.  At  the  Coleman 
Sireet  C\n\n  h  he  preached  at  T:30  a.  u.  nod  at  6  r.  n. 
to  the  KngtiBh  congre^^ation,  and  at  S  P.M.  adminls- 

ed  the  bolj  oommtmion  and  conduct<*ii  tlie  Con- 


lulled,     renang.  Daniel  D.  M»3ure.     Penanj;  An^lo-f  bloa 
Scbi^iol,  dieonn'  F,  Pykett.    Singapore  A  ogh  ►-i  Isl  nese  s<:ho 
CliHrlw  C.   Kelso,  Wllltnin  T   f^taitB'.  Wjiiinm  E,  Hurie; 
Arthur  J.  Waiaon.    Ptn^rapore  Chlneae  MI«Iod,  Uenrr  L.  I 
Lweilnir.     StoR»pore  Entrtfah  Chuncb,  Wfljiam  H.  B.  ri 
Singapore  Malay  Mlaslcm,  wniiam  G.  Sbellal>eaj-.  glngap 
goldlera' Home,  Edward  T.  Snucys,     Tunill  Mlaalcm,  tot 
supplied.     Mission  Pres»,  William  G.  Sbellabear,  \ 
teiirtent;  wmtdm  J.  Wjii^er,  iDnmicfr,     Suptiniua 
B.  F.  WeDt  and  B.  U.  Baldeniton.  Ou  luave  U>  aic«iiili 
Wtmam  T*  Kenaett.— Hoitrt^kt  Mcmsuf, 


rtj  A'^r'  ^-r^if 


in  1(11 
CAST  INDIES 
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Terence  lovo  feast.  At  the  mprning  service  B^ahop 
Thobuni  bnptizeil  h  Tamil  lad,  a  student  in  the  Anglo- 
Chin  eae  School ;  ni  the  same  service  Brother  W.  G. 
SheUabear  received  deacon*a  orders,  tind  ho  was 
further  ordained  elder  at  the  afleruoon  service.  The 
whole  of  the  aervices  were  marked  bj  the  manifest 
presence  of  God,  n  lid  at  the  conchidhig  service  tlie 
biahop  remarked  that  though  ho  rose  in  the  morning 
with  the  feeh'iig  that  there  waa  a  weary  daj**a  work 
before  him,  he  hnd  received  such  a  blessing  that  he 
now  felt  as  if  he  should  like  to  begin  just  such  an- 
other day  all  over  agnin.  The  communion  s^erviee 
and  love  feast  in  the  evening  was  a  time  of  refroah- 
U}g;  all  present  felt  therr  hearts  warmed  by  the  pre- 
vi*n}8  aervicea  and  the  bishop*^  stirring  and  powerful 
Itdres8«s. 

I  At  (he  eonchidini;  session  of  the  Conference  on 
londay  night,  February  o,  when  the  business  had 
been  conchided,  the  bishop  addressed  the  Conference 
OQ  the  very  hopcf ill  and  encouraging  pros{iects  of  the 
work  in  Malay  am,  and  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  (he  work  of  the  Methodist  Mission  would  be 
eatabUshed  up  and  down  the  peninsula  from  Ran- 
goon ou  the  west  to  Bangkok  on  the  enst,  and  at 
mf\ny  important  positions  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
wli*#n  the  hida  who  are  now  studying  in  our  schoola 
will  be  carrying  the  Gospel  to  every  city  in  Malaysia. 
Ilav  the  Lord  hasten  that  day  \ 

The  foTlowing  are  the  appointments: 

Ralph  \X.  Munsoa,  PrealdltiR  El<k'rf>f  tlie  Ml»lon  and  In 
Chance  of  tb«>  erpliatiaire  In  Slnjnipen-.    Malnocji.  to  Iw  wip- 


Woman's   Conference  of   tbe    Malaysia 
Methodist  EpUcopal  OhnrcL 


Miffiio 


BY  inSS  EMMA  E.  FERlttS. 


Tub  Woman's  Conference  of  tl»e  Methodist  Epii 
copal  Gburch  in  Singapore  was  organized  last  yea 
on  April  5,  with  eight  names  on  the  roll.  On 
February  3, 1894>  we  had  our  first  meeting  for  trans- 
acting business.  The  Conference  met  at  the  hon 
of  Mrs.  Munson,  with  Bishop  Thobum  presiding' 
Three  of  the  members  of  1393  were  reported  absent 
on  furlough.  Two  new  names  were  inscribed  on  the 
roll — Mrs.  Stagg,  who  has  worked  for  aooie  years  In 
India,  and  Miss  Eva  Foster,  of  Oregon.  After  tlie 
usual  routine  of  business  was  concluded  reports  were 
called  for.  These  were  most  encouragiDK  and  showed 
a  marked  advance  during  the  year.  The  following 
brMuchea  of  work  were  reported:  The  education  of 
the  children  of  all  nationalities  in  Singapore,  the 
work  carried  on  in  homcSf  work  among  the  soldiers 
and  flrtilora*  and  temperance  and  rescue  work.  In 
fact,  all  the  departments  of  progressive  Christian 
work  were  represented,  either  by  mertil»era  of  the 
Conference  or  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work, 
though  not  enrolled  as  members.  We  were  pleased  to 
QOto  from  the  retorts  the  increase  in  attendance  at  the 
schools,  and  also  the  excellent  work  done  in  the 
Methodist  Girls'  School  in  the  literary  line.  Stadenis  j 
from  Ave  :§tandarda  in  this  school  were  presented  at 
the  government  examination^  and  they  rewarded  their 
teachers  by  t.-ikiitg  one  hundred  i>er  cent  of  passes* 


German  Mitaion  in  ^ew  Guinea, 
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FTIte  flewfn^  estaniimiiioti  vrns  ooL  bq  crtHittiiUle.  re- 
t  diiciiitf  \Xx»  aTcmgc  toniofcty-ihreo  percent  of  p»aW8. 

Th«  work  m  lije  Clii(ie*e  homes  iins  been  carried  on 
Iwitlt   Sttccer*.     The  Junior    Kpworih  Iveiigiie,  with 

upwmfO  of    aixiy    member^i  is   doing    an  efftdent 

work.  Tbe  Ueep  intcreat  in  ili©  t^miierauce  niave- 
'  roeuc,  and  the  dei^rmi notion  to  n-ach  onr  sisvers  who 
.  bAv«  atepped  adde  from  the  path  at  virtue^  mdicated 
J  IojaI  eflorii  to  help  '"prepare  ih©  way  of  tJie  Lord/* 

We  w'ero  tt!fo  pleased  to  I<?aru  tltni  durinj*  the  past 
J  year  manv  pemtrns  have  been  nro used  to  think  about 

their  ?plriitmi  condiikm^  and  arc  mquiring,  **  Wbut 
,  roust  we  do  to  be  aaved?  *' 

Irs.  Ihmson  wiift  elected  delegate  to  represetit  ua 
;  our  work  at  the  Oiurjii  Confereucc  in  India, 
rwhidi  maets  on  February  22,  We  look  forward 
•  hopetulty  and  believe  that  tlie  Lord  of  tikc  harveit  lias 

g:ive&  US,  as  a  Conference,  n  work  U»  do. — Jfa/a^m 

Qersum  Mifi&ioQ>in  5ew  Guinea. 

BY   BKV.  W.  L.  B.   LCBElN^a. 

Tn  1S$0  a  Berlii»  conip&nj  begsn  to  explore  the 
lalaiid  <vf  Xew  Guinea  as  far  as  U  had  DOC  been 
occt)p«c«l  by  the  Dutch,  with  ilje  final  view  to  liave 
it  annexed  bj  tt<e  Germuo  Empire.  Aa  bood  as  I>r. 
Finsch.  tie  principal  explorer  of  New  Guinea,  bad 
pnbiisbed  h«s  iniereaiing  work  on  the  conn  try  and 
lh<^  people  n8S2X  the  eyes  of  tlie  frieDda  of  misiions 
were  attracted  to  tiie  iatand.  A  new  expedition  l«ft 
the  harbor  of  Haraburg  in  1885,  and  In  li>e  next  jear 
ReT»  Flieri  arrived  in  Sttnbang  from  Cook  to  wo »  in 
AuatralK  9^ud  founded  a  mlaaton.  The  Rhenish 
flociety  mxii  the  Rev.  Tboma*,  f^oro  Nias,  and  the 
Rer.  K(ob>  from  Africa^  to  the  new  Held  t^j  explore 
\  iL"^  Reir.  Thomaa  arrived  in  Finschhafen  February 
n,  \^^l,  «nd  met   ll<n'.  Ktc!i.  who  came  nti  Cook- 


tnwn»  on  Vlay  13.  Both  men  reported  that  the  vn- 
Imliitanta  v^ere  kindly  diaposed  to  atrangera,  and 
I  hut  portions  of  the  land  were  thickly  populated. 
.  Before  new  rois^lonanes  could  be  iwnt  out  to 
eatabliah  stations,  Rev.  Tiiomaa  had  to  leave  the 
field  because  of  ill  health.  Rev.  Eich,  much  week* 
ened  physicially,  received  two  helpers,  Revs.  Scheldt 
end  Bergman  n,  on  December  8,  Bogadjim  wta  tlte 
first  Sktation,  on  which  Elch  and  Scheldt  worked  (ore 
number  of  years.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
learn  the  native  language,  as  no  grammars  of  it  had 
ever  been  written,  but  after  a  time  the  mlseionanes 
learned  enough  to  begin  aim  pie  leaching.  Just  when 
they  began  to  be  successful  Eich  had  to  return  to 
Europe,  and  the  young  Rev.  Scheldt  with  his  friend, 
Boach,  were  treacherously  murdered  by  the  uativea 
fif  HnUfeldlmfen  in  the  Frunklin  Bay. 

A  few  montlis  after  the  murder  of  her  husband 
Mrs.  BOscli  died,  and  she  was  followed  in  six  months 
by  another  misaionary's  wife,  Mrs.  Kuni&o,  All  the 
remaining  workers  have  suffered  severely  of  fefer, 
and  it  was  very  fortunate  that  In  1891  Dr  Frobenius 
arrived  ns  medical  missionary.  Mr.  Pillkiihn,  a  by 
worker  who  came  out  as  a  seaman  to  take  charge  of 
the  Gospel  bi^at,  was  drowned  shortly  after  his 
arrtviil.  The  prayers  that  have  risen  to  God  for  dark 
New  Guinea  are  being  heard,  the  nativea  have 
leurued  To  trust  the  missionaries,  and  arc  bcittg  taught 
not  only  the  beginning  of  civihzed  life,  but  of  the 
plan  of  salvation.  In  November  of  last  year  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  two  young  men,  the  Rev  p. 
Ditsael  and  Uoflrmann,  who  have  since  arrived  in  New 
Guinea  and  begun  tlieir  work. 

1*he  three  stations  now  occupied  are : 

1.  Bogadjim— Rev.  Adf  atid  Rev.  Hoffmann. 

2.  Siar — Rev.  Bergman o. 

3.  Dampier  Islands — Rev.  Knn^e  and  Rev.  DasBel. 


Frederick  Brown^  oj  Lkma, 


lev,  rPBderick  Brown,  of  Ohiua, 
Tub  Rev.  Frederick  Brown  was  born  in  England 
in  18G0,  and  was  converted  ia  1878,  In  1882  he 
biK!ame  a  preadier  in  tiie  Free  Methodist  Church  and 
soon  ftfkcrvard  went  to  Cliiim  in  the  employ  of  the 
Briiiflh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.      In  1  ?86  he  be- 


HMV.    rUEUltmCK    UROWN. 

'.oume  u  member  of  tlie  Xorth  China  Mission  of  Lhe 
llelhodiat  Kpiscopnl  Cliurch,  LuBt  year  he  relumed 
to  England  for  tntich  needed  refst,  and  will  soon 
retuni  to  his  work  in  China,  When  he  left  China 
the  members  of  the  district  of  which  ho  was  presid- 
ing older  presented  him  with  a  **  Ilobe  of  Honor." 
It  was  A  long  white  satin  scarf  containing  ISOnnmes 
of  Christiana,  and  with  the  robe  was  a  letter  request- 
ing  that  lie  wear  it  on  all  public  occasions,  lie  has 
lately  given  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Hoiiao  of  Lords  to  inquire  Into  the 
opnim  trafHe. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Hbnons  in  Bastem  A&l 

nr    REV.   A.    D,    LBOXARD,    D.H. 

(TUr  folio wtnir  b  tbe  report  made  bf  Secretarj  l^maril  U» 
thf-  Board  of  Mansirfri  uf  tbe  MboioQarj  ftoeMj  ot  tt}» 
Meib-Klf^t  EpUoopal  Cborch.^ 

Having  been  commissioned  by  the  Board  ef 
Blanigers  of  the  Misstonary  Society  to 
accompany  Bisliop  Fotter  upon  hiA  epis- 
copal viaitatiou  to  Japan,  Korea,  and 
Ci»imi,  I  left  New  York  on  May  17,  1893, 
and  after  a  ])roBperou9  journey  landed  in 
Yokohama,  Jfipau,  June  9- 

Japan, 
The  Japan  of  the  present,  with  the 
exception  of  changes  wrought  main: 
within  a  quarter  of  n  century  by  Chr 
tianity,  is  the  product  morally  of  the 
joint  inll nonces  of  Shintoism  and  Bud* 
dhism.  These  reiigions  have  had  full 
away  for  ceDfttrie^  but  long  ago  they 
exhausted  all  their  rpf'onrces  for  the 
advancement  of  this  j^eople.  For  many 
ceiiturieii  tliey  have  made  praciically  no 
progress  except  what  has  occurred  ainoe 
the  revolution  of  1608,  Uiat  being  the 
date  that  marks  a  new  era  in  iheir  his- 
tory, rp  to  the  period  of  the  revolution 
the  education  of  the  maeees  was  iarjirely 
ne^lected^  and  it  ia  not  strange  tbut  now 
widespread  illiieracy  prevails,  A  system 
of  popular  education  lias  t>een  devised, 
but  It  is  quite  imperfect  and  probably 
does  not  reach  at  the  present  time  more 
than  ono  half  the  children  and  youth  of 
school  age.  There  Las  been  imprort- 
ment  in  many  respecis,  and  tlie  stagnant 
sea  of  a  civil ixation  produced  by  fslie 
religiims  iR  being  stirred^  and  the  people 
are  awaking  frtim  the  alumbor  of  cen- 
turies.    In 

YOKOllAUA, 

the  principal  aetiport  of  the  empire,  we 
have  o  self- supporting  church.  Several 
years  ago  the  church  edifice  wns  de- 
stroyed by  a  typhoon,  since  which  time 
our  services  have  been  held  in  whnt  It 
known  as  the  Go?peI  Society  Hall.  Tliis  hall  was  de- 
signed as  &  place  for  conducting  a  night  school,  the  de- 
livery of  lectures*  to  young  men,  and  a  reading  room. 
It  but  poorly  provides  for  church  servioes  and  ren- 
ders any  considerable  growth  quite  impracti<^able. 
Several  missions  of  other  denominations  have  re- 
spectable church  edifices,  which  renders  otir  deetitn* 
tion  only  the  more  oonspictious.  We  have  a  lot 
centrnlly  located  and  paid  for.  and  the  native  ch«trch 
has  accumulated  nearly  $l,OoO  (Japanese  currency), 
to  aid  In  the  erection  of  a  new  house  of  worship.  Tt 
is  greatly  to  l>e  regretted  that  the  General  Commit- 
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Iff,  at  its  recent  sea^ioD,  cotild  not  see  its  waj  cloar 
u>  make  a  direct  approprmUoii  for  tUe  erection  of 
tilts  fuucli-needed  house  of  worBbip.  The  condi- 
tional  appropriation  of  f  5^000  ought  to  be  raisedi 
^d  the  cliurch  erected  this  year. 

Our  first  Sabb&th  in  Japan  was  Ghildreo's  Daj. 
Learning  that  the  morning  hour  was  to  be  devoted 
to  the  Children's  Day  aerv  icee,  Bishop  Foster  Rtid 
mytdf  Impaired  to  tli©  hall  to  b^  spectators  of  what 
might  tt-aiitfipire.  The  services  were  conducted  by  the 
native  'ady  superinteDdent  or  the  scbool,  and  m  a  siyle 
that  would  ha?e  done  credit  to  a  Ihdy  in  America. 
It  waa  rather  an  interesting  incidetit  that  the  Erst 
addreaaes  delivered  In  Japuu  by  tlie  bishop  and  the 
writer  should  have  been  to  children  Hud  young 
people.  On  the  bluil  the  Womau's  Foreign  Mia- 
aionary  Society  1ms  a  train  trig  school  Tor  Bible 
imen«  These  women  arc  tustructod  in  Christian 
ine  and  drilled  in  mttliods  of  practical  work 
which  fit  tliem  for  great  usefulQesa  among  their 
aiatdrs  who  are  bngnishing  in  the  darknefaof  pagan 
nigh^ 

B-^  KOI » ATE 

U  a  dly  of  40,000  inliabitants,  and  tlic  metropolis  of 
Hokkaido,  aa  island  in  ihe  northern  part  of  the  empire, 
constituting  a  presidinj^  elder's  dis^trici,  and  contaio^ 
iog  35,000  square  miles,  with  a  ^wpulatlon  of  400,001). 
Here  we  hare  two  good  dwellings  and  a  com  ratable 
frmme  church  winch  will  accommodate  2r»M  people, 
%li«  memberahip  of  which  iB  175*  Thia  church  has 
b«eii  for  aoYeral  years  self  supporting.  Here  the 
WoaDaa'i  Foreign  Missionary  Society  hua  a  tlourish- 
iog  school  Tor  young  ladief<,  well  equipped  and  well 
bouJied.  Th»^  ladies  conneciod  with  this  sct.ool  carry 
oo  mx  Sunday  schools,  some  of  which  will  doubtless 
<ieToIop  into  churcli  organiKaiions.  Crossing  the 
Taurtigti  Straits  to  Aomori,  I  visited 

a  city  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  main 
island.  Oura  ia  the  only  Christian  missloii  in  the 
-city,  and  the  whole  valley  in  which  it  is  located, 
tliickly  dotted  with  towns  and  villages,  ia  open  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  city  we  have 
a  churdi  of  seventy  members,  worshiping  in  an  lo- 
ferior  chapel  Here  I  spent  the  Sabbath,  preaching 
twice  and  admrniatering  baptism  to  four  aduU]^,  one 
of  whom  was  tbe  wife  of  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Diet.  Beturufog  to  Aomori,  wliere  we  have  a  com* 
fortible  chapel  wiih  a  church  organis^Uion  having 
before  it  good  prospects  of  success^  we  continued  our 
journey  southward  to  Morioko,  a  city  of  30,O0U  in- 
habitants, wl^re  we  have  a  society  worshiping  in  a 
bouse  occupied  by  the  native  [lastor,  and  where  a 
church  edifice  is  much  needed.  Here  a  Pi>ecial  re- 
ligious service  was  held  in  a  theater,  and  addresses 
made  by  Bishop  Foster  and  tJie  writer,  Pro- 
Jng  etdl  southward,  we  visited  Sendaf,  a  city  of 
,000  inltabituQiSi  whore  we  have  a  native  «clf'Hi[>- 


porting  church  of  300  roemberfi,  and  w*hcre  the 
evsngelibtic  work  is  greatly  aided  by  Bible  women 
under  the  direction  of  the  Wotnan't*  Foreign  Mi^^ 
sionary  Society.  Onr  chnrch  edifice  is  comnrodioua 
atid  the  attendance  upon  worship  exeellenL    The 

J  A  I*  AX  COKFEREKCE 

opened  its  tenth  annual  session,  under  the  prei^idency 
of  Bishop  Foster,  in  our  school  edifice  at  Aoyama, 
Tokyo,  Tliuraday  morning,  July  6.  The  Conference 
cootainfi  21  inissionariea  and  M  native  ordained  and 
21  unordaiuod  ministers,  nud,  inchiding  probationers. 
4,034  lay  members.  Here  are  missionaries  who  may 
be  properly  called  *'  lathers,"  as  they  were  present 
twenty  yenrs  ago,  when  the  Mission  waa  foiiuded — 
Soper,  BavisoUj  and  CorrelL  Here  are  others  who 
hare  rendered  service  for  a  aeries  of  years,  who  may 
\m  ranked  as  veterans — Biahop,  Vail,  Draper,  Miss 
Viitl,  the  two  Spencera,  IL  W,  Swarlz,  Word  on, 
FulkersOD^  Cleveland,  Johnson,  Wier,  Wadman, 
Bolknap,  and  ChappelL  There  ia  one  novice — H,  B. 
Sell  wart /.—who  has  just  entered  the  Mission,  but  he 
has  in  him  the  right  material  and  needs  only  time  to 
prove  his  excellent  qualities.  Among  the  natives 
there  are  men  of  sterling  worth  and  ability,  two  of 
whom  should  receive  special  mention — S.  Ogata 
and  Y.  Honda.  The  former  waa  educated  at  Asbury 
(now  Be  Pauw)  University,  wfis  sent  out  as  a  mia- 
sionary  in  the  year  1885.  and  is  iin  able  preacher 
The  latter  spent  some  time  pursuing  a  special  courte 
at  Brew  Theological  Seminary,  and  is  a  man  of 
marked  executive  ability.  The  several  departments 
of  our  work  were  thoroughly  investigated  and  found 
to  be  in  a  good  degree  prosperous.  The  importance 
of  our 

PUBLISniNO    AGENCY 

can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  If  we  are  to  have  in 
this  empire  a  great  Church,  we  must  have,  as  a 
means  of  its  creation  in  purt,  the  free  circulation  of 
Christian  liteniiure.  We  now  have  the  germ  of 
what  will  grow  into  a  Japanese  Methodist  Book 
Concern  in  due  Lime,  and  it  should  be  carefully 
nurtured  and  developed  as  rapidly  as  meMua  will 
allow.  Missionary  money  la  certainly  well  and 
effectively  used  when  it  ia  put  into  the  production  of 
religious  tracts,  periodicals,  and  books.     Our 

AXOLO-JAPANESB   C0LLE(JE 

is  located  at  Aoyama,  Tokyo.  In  1883  the  Rev.  J, 
F.  Goueher^  U;D*,  of  Haiti m ore,  was  impressed  with 
the  imporhmce  of  having  an  educational  inatilutiou 
planted  at  the  capital  of  the  empire.  With  that 
foresight,  wisdom^  and  generosiiy  which  have  so 
of  Lcu  character  aed  bis  conduct,  he  contributed  the 
money  lor  the  purchase  of  a  plot  of  ground,  consist* 
tug  of  twenty-live  acres,  as  a  college  site,  and  tiien 
donated  a  haudsome  sum  for  the  erection  oT  a  build- 
ing i!iat  has  been  ftppropriately  named  Goncher 
Ht»n.     The  gi-oerouB  gift  of  Mrs,   rhihtnder  Smith 
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aod  lier  sod  iu-Iaw,  Mr.  W.  E,  Blacketone^  added  a 
commodious  buUdia^  which  now  houses  the  PhiUoder 
Smith  Biblical  Institute.  Upon  tho  same  grounds 
tlio  Woman's  Foreijrn  Idtssionery  Socieiy  haa  a  sdiool 
fur  young  tadiOR,  and  has  just  completed  a  spacious 
building  for  an  itiduBtnel  department.  The  grounds 
are  kid  out  with  artistic  taste  and  skill,  and  present 
a  very  uttnictive  appearance. 

After  having  visited  the  sites  of  schools  of  other 
missionary  societies,  I  can  testify  that  for  spacious- 
ness and  sightliness  ours  excels  them  all.  Indeed,  it 
is  conceded  that  our  scliool  property  is  the  roost  de- 
sirable owned  by  any  denomination  carrying  on  mis- 
sion work  at  the  capital.  The  building?  consist  of 
Goucher  Hall»  a  three-story  brick  edifice;  the 
Philander  Smith  theological  building,  also  three 
stories  high ;  and  dormitory,  of  two  stories,  fumish- 
\n^  sleeping  nparlments  for  onehtiodred  and  twenty 
students.  Tlic^e  buildings  are  all  substantially  con- 
structed of  brick,  are  of  symmetrical  proportions,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. Four  depurtments,  the  collegiate,  normal, 
theological,  and  industrial,  are  in  aucceasful  operation, 
Atreftdy  a  considerable  number  of  graduates  of  our 
theotogicil  school  Iimto  entered  the  ministry  of  our 
Church.  At  tlie  Conference  nine  promising  men  were 
tidmitled  to  the  trareltng  connection,  se^en  of  whom 
but  a  few  days  previous  had  received  their  certificates 
of  graduiiion.  The  great  importance  of  our  schools 
here  canxmt  be  overesttmatcd.  Tl»is  will  alwoys  be 
our  main  educational  center,  and  should  be  managed 
with  that  fact  in  view.  While  fpefiking  of  our  edn- 
cationa!  work  mention  should  be  made  of  our  bcIjooI 
(Chinzei  Gakkwun)  at 

which  is  snccessfuUy  carrying  forward  literary  und 
theological  instruction.  We  have  all  the  schoula  in 
Japan  that  we  can  support  for  the  preseoi.  Those 
that  are  above  mentioned,  and  ihe  several  ichoola 
under  the  management  uf  the  Woman's  Foreign  ili^- 
sioDATj  Society,  afford  facilities  for  all  tlie  scliool 
work  that  should  be  aty^mpted  at  the  present  stage 
of  oar  work.     The  question  of 

PASTORAL  SUrPORT 

tn  Jape.n  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  demands 
the  most  carefnl  consideration.  Methods  tliat  were 
wise  and  suoceesful  in  the  begittning  have  been  out- 
grown and  are  now  an  obstnictioii.  The  existing 
metliod  of  making  appropriations  of  missionary 
money  to  the  work  Sn  Japan  was  what  was  needed 
in  the  earlier  years,  when  native  agencies  were  few, 
but  are  notonoualy  defective  at  the  present  time, 
when  native  agencies  are  in  the  ascendency.  Care- 
ful investigation  shows  that  while  in  other  lines  of 
development  there  has  been  encouraging  progress,  in 
the  matter  of  pastoral  support  tliere  li^^s  been  for 
several  years  oonstant  relative  falling  oO;     Both  mt»« 


sionariea  and  native  preachers  see  and  deprecate ttuvl 
fact  and  are  anxious  that  the  evil  ihall  be  remedied.' 
The  cure  must  be  found  in  a  change  of  ttoancial  ad- 
ministration,  and  it  Is  l^elieved  that  the  nee^ied 
change  can  be  readily  effected.  The  following  plan 
for  tlie  financial  adnii nisi  ration  of  the  native  e^angel- 
istic  work  was  recommended  to  the  General  Com- 
mltteeatits  recant  annual  session  and  was  referred, 
to  this  Board  for  special  consideration.  It  is  as  fo 
Iowa :  ♦ 

1,  That  Ihe  appropiiatfons  for  the  support  of  uttli^e  pea- 
tors  and  cvflDgellsta  be  made  for  tlie  OonlerBnoe  fvur  \n 
niatM?  of  tije  calf^ndar  year,  so  tliat  tbe  monej  may  be  dis- 
tributed antoog  tbe  preaobers  and  cltarges  at  tbe  i 
tb^  Annual  I'onrereDoe  with  sperSal  referenoe  to  Uie  i 
of  b<jtb. 

2,  Tbfl  Kinu  appropriate^]  fur  a  given  Coofereiioes 
be  In  M>iue  prtjponlou  to  tbe  amount  rmiaed  hj  the  cttu 
fur  posiorul  sut^tport  (exclualfe  of  contribatjoos  fur  • 
piuvtmea}  during  Uie  prevlotut  Conference  year;  i 
tlon  to  be  df  itrmint?!}  by  the  General  CommUtee  from 
to  fear.    For  t  h  e  Conference  ^^ear  be«r<  on  I  n  g  J  u  I  y^,  I  ^M, 
estimate  ibai  the  i»um  should  be  $..,    The  ium  requin 
from  tbe  churches  »tuill  be  Increased  from  Tevr  to  year  aa 
ability  for»«.'ir-9Upportiibatl  warrant. 

X  An  additkinni  sum  sball  be  Mpprkprlated  eaob  fear  1 
new  work,  equal  to  three  tinieni  tbe  amount  cnntiibuied  1 
tbe  cli\ircbe»  In  Jartan  to  the  treasury  of  the  J 
Society, 

4,  The  whole  sum  ai^proprlatetl  for  tbe  purpoaea  abo?e  • 
fled  ttbttU  be  adntlDtslered  by  tbe  JaiNiu  Conference  In  stib 
ttaMy  the  vame  manner  as  inlasloDary  money  ta  adtntniste 
by  tbe  Annual  roorerence;^  tn  tbe  United  ^inum,  namely*  ib 
presiding  elders  shall  be  a  Committee  uu  MU»iiiiti«,  a.n<i  >ih44|] 
divide  tbe  whDle  sum  apprupninted  for  uattve  eviingt*u»tU 
HDd  pastoral  support  among  the  dlotrlcts,  pastonU  cban 
UQil  new  points  to  be  opened.  iiu<1  report  tbefianie  ti>  tti 
Annual  roDferfinee«  wblch  Rhail  have  power  to  amen*l  mW 
reports  tbe  Anal  result  lo  be  approved  by  the  presidiu 
bisbup, 

5.  Tbe  aeveral  sums  appropriated  ahall  be  paid  to 
preacbers  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Mission  In  tnonthly  InMi 
ments.    Should  any  preaeTier  refuse  to  sone  tbe  etiarge  \ 
which  be  is  Fippolnted,  or  should  he  absent  btmself.  to  tbel 
neglect  of  hh  nrork,  from  Ida  charge  without  tbe  conaeni  of 
hl^  presidio g  elder,  the  treaaurer  shall  on  notilloatlon  or  itie 
presiding  elder  uiibhold  tbe  whole  or  any  port  of  tbe  cua 
appropriated,  m  proivortlun  to  the  time  fald  preacher  1 
failed  to  render  iserv Ice. 

It  wii]  be  observed  that  this  plan  proposes  to 
change  tl)e  Soancial  ad  ministration  of  this  depurt- 
ment  of  work  from  ttie  calendar  to  the  Conference 
year.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  an  in* 
telligcut  and  fnir  distribution  of  missionary  money. 
According  to  the  pljin  that  ia  now  operated,  the  ap- 
propriations fire  made  to  men  according  to  their  re- 
spective positions  AS  supplies,  probatiouerSf  deacons, 
and  elders,  and  wltli  little,  if  auy,  regard  to  the 
number  in  the  preacher's  family  or  to  what  the 
church  to  whicli  he  is  assigned  maj  be  able  to  pay. 
If  at  the  ieaaion  of  the  Conference  the  bishop  tiiuis  It 
noceaeary  to  remove  a  mau  from  one  charge 
another,  as  la  frequently  the  case,  the  salary  go 
with  the  man,  tltounh  the  charge  to  which  he  j 


*  The  plan  here  given  is  eqaalty  applicable  ami 
10  the  Foochow  and  Nurtb  China  Conferec'tM. 
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mny  be  abundantly  able  to  pay  a  part  or  even  the 
whole  of  his  salary.  The  natural  and  inevitable  re> 
»alt  of  this  plan  has  been  lo  weaken  and  keep  dew  a 
effort  00  the  part  of  the  church  to  support  their  own 
ptstora.  It  alao  makes  the  pastors  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  their  people,  so  far  as  personal  support  is 
concerned,  and  so  ellcnlnates  a  wholesome  aeuse  of 
dependenoe  whlt^h  with  most  mortals  ia  DoeesMry  to 
produce  sustained  activity.  It  is  not  strange  that 
such  a  ayitera  of  pastoml  support  dtiriog  the  year 
which  dosed  July,  1893,  should  have  yielded  biit^l 
to  $10  fnmUhed  by  tbe  Miasionary  SocietA\  An  im- 
portant result  of  the  proposed  method  of  adminiatra- 
tioo  will  be  a  more  careful  scruliuy  of  tlie  men  who 
are  admitted  to  membership  in  tlie  Conference. 
Under  the  plan  now  in  operation  when  a  man  is  ad- 
mitted he  goes  upon  the  li^t  to  be  supported  by  iiiis- 
^ionary  niouey,  and  the  number  admitted  In  no  way 
aflects  the  palariea  of  those  who  vote  for  admission. 
When  it  is  known  that  each  new  man  admitted  will 
shure  in  the  lump  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Con- 
ference,  the  door  of  admission  will  be  more  carefully 
guarded — a  thing  that  is  greatly  needed. 

Hnlarfremeni  of  the  work  und  loyalty  to  the  Mis* 
siooary  Society  are  provided  for  in  the  proposed  plan 
by  ibfi  Annual  appropriation  of  a  certain  aum  bearing 
a  given  proportion  to  the  amount  contributed  the 
previous  year  by  the  charges  to  the  misaionary 
treaanry-f  laid  sum  to  h©  used  only  for  opening  new 
polnta.  This  new  p\an  places  a  proper  reaponsibility 
upon,  and  gives  a  needed  dignity  to,  the  native  mints- 
lert.  Tliey  now  largely  outnumber  the  foreigners^ 
and  yet  they  have  no  voice  in  the  financial  admin ui> 
traiion  of  the  Church.  They  are  simply  on  the  pay- 
roll|  and  the  presiding  elders  are  frequently  spoken 
of  as  paymasters.  These  native  brethren  are  some* 
tiniGi  twitted  by  their  heathen  neighbors  as  being 
Qiilj  employees  of  presiding  elders^  of  whom  they  re- 
ceive their  pay,  and  they  feel  such  taunts  keenly. 
Th»j  aak  to  share  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  ruDda  appropriated  for  their  own  support,  and 
IIm  request  i«  reaaonable.  The  ability  and  tact  for 
•elf'govemment  can  be  developed  only  by  sharing 
reaponalbiUty.  These  prenchers,  some  of  whom  are 
now  past  middle  age,  and  who  have  spent  a  g^^^^ty 
uumber  of  years  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  can  be 
trusted  to  share  in  the  flnanciil  administration  of  the 
work  in  whidi  they  are  engaged,  and  their  iutluonce 
will  tend  to  promote  effectiveness  and  economy. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  plan  has  been  unani. 
mouafy  approved  of  by  both  the  missionaries  and  the 
nativo  brethren  by  separate  votes,  after  the  most 
thorough  diacuaaionf  and  it  is  the  earuest  desire  of 
all  that  it  may  meet  witti  favor  at  the  hands  of 
tb«  msoftgers  of  the  Missionary  Society  and  the  Gen- 
evil  Committee, 

NAGOYA 

badtyof  great  Im porta uce  located  in  the  central- 
soutiivrD  part  of  tike  mam  iahnid,  and  one  of  the  great 


Buddhistic  centers  of  the  empire.  Here  we  have  the 
largest  Christian  church  edlAce  In  the  city^  and  the 
largcrjt  and  beat  of  our  deiiominatiou  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  substantial  wooden  structure  with  a  weU-pro* 
portioned  steeple,  and  will  accommodate  about  sijc 
hundred  people.  Adjoining  the  church  we  have  a 
comfortable  house  for  a  foreign  missionary  ind  a 
parsouage  for  a  native  pastor.  The  Woman *»  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  baa  a  prosperous  girls'  school 
held  in  rented  quarters.  They  need,  and  probably 
will  have  in  i\w  not  distant  future,  a  building  of  their 
own. 

is  the  southernmost  of  the  three  principal  islands  of 
the  empire,  of  which  Nagasaki  ia  the  principal  sea- 
port of  southern  Japan.  Here  our  Chinzei  Gakkwio 
Seminary,  already  mentioned,  is  located,  and  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  an  eiceU 
lent  girls'  boarding  school.  Our  mission  property  aa 
a  whole  is  aplendidly  situated  on  a  hillside  overlook* 
ing  the  harbor,  and  consists  of  four  good  restdencea 
and  tJie  school  buildings  already  mentioned.  k\ 
Fiikuoka  and  Kumamoto,  important  cities,  we  have 
work  eatabU«hed.  At  the  former  there  is  a  member- 
ship of  one  hundred,  with  a  rather  inferior  chapel  as 
a  place  of  worship,  while  the  Woman's  Society  has  a 
flourishing  girls'  school  well  housed.  At  the  latter 
place,  where  there  is  a  membership  of  one  hundred, 
a  new  church  and  parsonage  have  just  been  com- 
pleted. All  through  ttiis  island  the  people  are,  aa  a 
rule,  favorably  disposed  toward  Chris lianjty,  and  our 
prospects  for  success  are  very  encouraging. 

PROPERTY   TtTI^KS. 

All  our  church  property  In  Japan  is  held  by  a  very 
tiuoertaln  and  precarious  title.  The  laws  of  the  em- 
pire prevent  any  foreigner  or  foreign  corporation 
from  obtaining  a  title  for  real  estate  that  will  stand  a 
legal  test.  Recently  there  has  been  before  the  Na- 
iiooat  Diet  a  very  drastic  bill  providing  severe  penal- 
ties for  any  native  who  would  In  any  way  abet  the 
securing  of  real  estate  by  forelgiiors. 

The  bill  did  not  pass,  as  the  Diet  was  dissolved  l>y 
the  emperor  while  the  bill  was  ivnder  consideration. 
It  ia  believed  that  the  intense  ontifureign  spirit  that 
htk!i  prevailed  for  several  years  is  becoming  somewhat 
modified,  and  it  rs  hoped  that  the  bill  proposed  will 
not  be  enacted  into  a  law.  As  it  now  is,  foreigners 
and  foreign  corporations  are  prevented  from  holding 
property,  ao  that  Uiere  seems  to  be  no  way  but  to 
deed  our  property  formally  to  native  boards  of  trus* 
tees.  This  seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  save  mis- 
flioDary  property  from  the  possibility  of  conflscatton. 

KOHEA. 

Our  mjaalon  in  Korea  was  opened  in  1 885.  In 
completing  our  treaty  relations  wMth  the  king,  our 
minlater,  General  Lucius  YL  Foote,  secured  a  promise 
that  religious  toleraiion  should  be  proclaimed,  and 
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tUougb  such  procUmmion  liaa  uot  beeu  publicjy 
made,  tli©  policy  pursued  has  been  of  a  toieraiu 
chAn^ctfiP,  The  king  h  undersiood  to  look  wltb 
fftvor  upon  the  presence  of  out  rol^tooariei,  Aod  has 
givea  eountetmncQ  to  their  work  by  giving  names  to 
our  txihoold  mid  hoepttah. 

Our  compound,  including  tlte  properlj  of  the  MIb- 
sioDAry  Society  aodof  the  Woman's  Societyt  contains 
about  four  acres  Htid  ia  splendidly  located  near  Ihe  west 
gal©  of  the  city.  The  lite  is  oompoeed  of  two  knolls 
divided  by  a  nsrrow  vole  with  graceful  elopes.  Upon 
one  of  these  knolls  stands  the  ^school  building,  print* 
in,'  houise,  uud  ono  residence  belonging  to  ihe  Mis- 
aiooary  Society »  and  on  the  other  the  school  building 
and  home  of  the  Woman's  Society,  In  the  vale  be- 
tween are  three  miasionary  resideneea  and  two  hos- 
pi tills,  ono  for  men  and  the  other  for  women.  Be* 
sides  the  buildings  already  indtcatcdi  there  are  on  the 
CO  npound  one  missionary  residence  and  two  small 
ch<*pels.  At  tiie  south  gate  of  the  city,  where  the 
to«)pit«l  is  to  be  erected,  one  wing  of  which  is  finished, 
we  have  a  site  in  every  way  as  commanding  as  the 
one  already  described^  containing  about  one  half  acre. 
Our  niissionaries  have  certainly  ejcerclsed  excellent 
judgment  in  selecting  locations  for  church  inalitutions 
Hi  the  city  of  Seoul 

It  IS  proposed  at  ase^rly  a  day  na  possible  toerect 
A  new  hospital  building  and  concenlrate  our  medical 
work  at  the  south  gate  of  the  city.  This  is  the  next 
im(»ortftnt  work  to  be  accomplished.  Our  presont 
hor^piial  is  too  small  by  more  than  one  half,  and  ia 
daiigerously  near  our  missionary  residencea,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  numerous  contagious  diseases 
that  roust  be  treatod.  In  the  heart  of  this  heathen 
city  of  SSO.oao  mhabitants.  on  Uio  widest  and  best 
street,  we  own  a  tot  tlfty  feet  square^  upon  which  a 
chapel  with  a  seating  capacity  of  five  hundred  at 
legist  should  be  erected.  Up  to  tliis  time  our  work 
lm«  been  on  the  rim  of  the  city,  but  the  time  has  come 
to  plant  otir  banner  at  its  center.  Less  than  a  square 
away  wo  own  n  lot  which,  with  the  addition  of 
another  which  can  be  rendily  secured,  will  make  a 
site  for  n  bookstore  and  printing  press.  We  also  own 
jointly  with  the  Woman^s  Soeieiy  a  plot  of  ground  at 
the  east  gate  of  the  city,  where  a  medical  dispensary 
has  been  established  iind  a  chapel  erected.  The 
property  now  owned  by  the  two  societies  in  this  city 
Is  estimated  to  be  worth  st  least  |;r»0,000,  and  could 
not  be  replaced  for  that  sum.  We  itlso  onvn  pnjperty 
at  Chemulpo, Wonsan,  Pyong  Yang,  and  Eui^Ju,  where 
we  have  opcntd  work  on  a  small  seele.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  church,  including  probationera,  ia 
itbout  two  hundred  and  Qfty,  In  no  Asiatic  mission 
huve  we  achieved  as  great  results  iu  the  same  length 
of  time. 

CfllKA. 

The  territory  of  our  North  China  Mission  Ilea  in 
aha  northeastern  part  of  Chinn  proper,  extending  a 
iittle  beyond  the  great  wall,  and  contalna  more  thfin 


twelve  ihousnud  square  miles.    In  the  (rrea'or 
of  this  territory  the  population  ia  very  dtfuse,  and 
A  rule  kindly  disposed  toward  foreigners  nud 
Christian   religion.     Our   growth  in   this  field 
been  steiady  from  the  beginning,  and  we  now  hares 
membershipi  including  probattonora,  of  S,B&6,    At 
the  annual  session  of  the  Mission,  held  last  Septem- 
ber, the  work  was  organized  Into  an  Annual  Con- 
ference. 

The  principal  centers  of  operation  are  Peking, 
Tientsin,  and  Ts^unhua,  In  these  cities  we  hare 
property  aggregating  in  value  $13G,dT0,  In  Peking 
our  compound  consists  of  five  dwellings,  the  umver^ 
sity  building,  intermedinte  and  primary  schoolhonse, 
hospital,  and  one  chapel.  The  university  edifice  is 
two  stories  high  nnd  sufficiently  spacious  for  present 
needi.  The  dwellings  are  modest,  comfortable,  and 
plainly  furnished,  but  the  hospital  is  altogether  in- 
adequate to  the  needs  of  the  work,  and  ita  accoromo*^^^ 
dalion  should  be  enlarged.  Exoellent  judgment  ha^^^M 
t>fen  exercised  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate.  li^H 
other  parts  of  the  city  there  are  two  chapels  well 
located,  one  of  whi<.h  is  old  and  dilapidated  and 
should  be  replaced  and  Its  grounds  enlarged.  Here 
also  the  Worn  an  *s  Society  has  a  woman  a  training 
school,  girls*  boarding  school,  and  ladies^  home.  At 
Tientsin  we  hare  two  comfortable  dwellings  and  two 
good  chapels,  one  of  which  has  but  reoeolly  been 
dedicated.  Ilere  the  Woman'a  Society  has  a  mis- 
sionary home,  girls*  school,  and  a  first-class  wotDMi*s 
hospital.  At  Tsunbua,  near  the  great  wall,  there  are 
three  residences,  all  in  good  condition ;  two  good 
chapels,  one  of  which  haa  just  been  completed ;  and 
a  drst-olass  hospital.  The  Woman's  Society  also  has 
a  home  and  girls'  boarding  school  and  woman^s  hos- 
pital In  seventeen  other  towna  in  tht  bounds  of 
the  Mission  we  own  chapels,  and  in  many  more 
chapels  are  rented.  The  work  in  North  China  la  ia 
excellent  condition  and  la  steadily  moving  forward. 

CENTRAL  CHIKA- 

Iu  Central  China  we  have  four  principnl  pointi 
Four  hundred  aud  fifty  miles  up  the  Yangtse  Is 


KIUKJA^TG, 

with  200,000  inhabitants.  In  this  city  we  have  four 
excellent  residences,  plainly  and  substa.ntially  fur- 
nished. Here  the  Kiukiang  Inatitute  and  school  for 
boys  is  located.  It  h  supplied  with  good  substantial 
buildings,  appropriately  furnished,  and  contains  a 
commodious  chapel,  which  affords  excellent  aocom* 
moda tions  for  ch  u  rch  serv ices.  A  dormitory  provides 
for  about  eighty  students,  all  of  which  were  occupied. 
In  connection  with  the  school  there  is  the  btginning 
of  an  industrial  depurtment,  consisting  of  Aintiture 
and  carpenter  shops,  and  a  printing  press,  all  of 
which  were  doing  creditable  work.  On  what  is 
known  af*  the  Foreign  Concession,  which  occupies  a 
considerable  BptM»»  Outside  the  city  walls  and  along 
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the  rivtr  froul.  stands  Si.  Pdul  Chapel,  in  which  an 
Eaglish  service  i«  held  every  Sdbbatli  morning  for 
Ifae  Aceomroodation  of  the  faniilloa  of  tbe  coDftular 
and  cnatoms  ofScers&Dd  audi  other  £ngli.<?lk -speaking 
people  as  maj  be  in  the  city.  On  S^ibbatli  evetiinga 
A  native  service  ls  held,  upon  whieli  there  b  alwavB 
a  large  attoDdaoce,  There  are  two  street  cfinpela 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  cUj,  in  which  daily 
preaching  *ervicea  are  held  «nd  in  coDncction  with 
one  of  which  there  is  »  day  school  for  bo  vs.  In  ibta 
city  the  Wotnan^s  Society  has  au  excellent  ladies* 
Uo:ne  and  flaunshiog:  girls*  hoarding'  school.  From 
tlib  center  two  large  circuits  extending  into  the 
cotmiry  are  worked  by  the  mi^jslonancB  and  n^itive 
preachers.  Descending  the  river  two  hundred  miles 
wf  come  to 

WCQl'. 
a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants.  Our  compound  is 
located  on  a  bltifl'  overlooking  the  river^  and  can  be 
eeen  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  from  a  distance  of 
i^bout  eight  miles.  The  property  consists  of  two 
residences,  a  well  appointed  hoapital,  a  achoo! 
building,  and  a  chnpel,  erected  by  the  Woman's 
Society,  but  now  owned  by  ihe  MisAlonary  Society, 
This  school  building  if  unoccupied^  except  during  a 
few  weeks  in  the  winter,  when  a  traiain§r  school  for 
Qalire  betpera  i^  carried  forward.  It  was  thouglit  at 
one  time  that  this  building  might  be  converted  into 
a  «ieacone:§s  liome,  but  thai  idea  has  been  abandoned. 
It  would  afford  excellent  accommodationa  for  a  school 
Cor  the  children  of  miastonaries  and  other  foreigners, 
and  it  is  believed  such  a  school  would  be  self  sup- 
porting from  Ihe  beginning.  BcsidcF,  it  would  save 
mneli  exiiense  by  rendering  it  unnecessary  lo  bring 
mission :iry  fHmiliea  to  the  United  States  for  educa- 
Cioual  advantiges.  These  huUdioga  are  all  welj 
located  so  far  as  health fulneiss  is  concerned,  but^ 
being  two  miles  from  the  city,  the  site  is  rather  in- 
couTenient  for  missionary  operations.  There  is  in 
trhe  city  a  chupel  in  whicli  daily  preacliing  services 
are  held,  and  in  connection  witli  which  there  is  a 
boys'  school  Sixty  miles  farther  down  the  Yeinglse 
we  come  to 

o  OS  tlte  capital  of  the  empire,  containing  a  popula- 
tion ol  500,000.     It  is  now  the  most  important  city 
in  Cantrjil  China  Mission.     Our  pro|Hrty  cotisisls  of 
€41  excellent  residences,  a  flrsuclass  lio^^piial,  and 
VMe  Nanking    University    buildings,    conai Siting    of 
Fabler  theological  edifice,  Sleeper  Memorial  Chapel, 
Collins  Ds/nnitory,  ftud  a  preparatory  building     The 
first  waa  erected    and    named    by    Mrs,    Fhi Under 
ScQiib;  the  second  by  the  heirs  of  tUe  disiiogulshed 
LirmsD  whose  name  it  bears;  the  third  by  Mr.  Collins^ 
<»'  P^nnajlvania;  and   the  \ml  by  the   Mission sry 
Society,    Those  bnilding-t  sre  all  of  excellent  archi- 
t  "CtuTal  design,  splentidly  located,  Hnd  well  adapted 
l>  the  parpjses  for  which  they  were  erected.  Within 
J^sthin  five  minutes'  walk  is  tlie  compuutid  of  the 
% 


Woman*8  Society,  upon  whieli  are  a  ladies'  borne  and 
a  girls'  boarding  school  building  of  beautiful  deaign 
and  excellent  furnishing.  Id  the  southern  part  of 
the  city,  in  a  rented  buitding,  a  most  hopeful  evan- 
gelistic movement  has  been  inaugurated,  in  connect 
tion  with  which  there  is  a  boys'  school  Medical  di»- 
pen-wrles  have  been  established  in  several  neighbor- 
injc  towns,  in  connection  with  which  regular  evan* 
gelistic  work  is  carried  forward.  Fifty  miles  farther 
and  we  reat-h 

CtJlN'KrANG, 

with  200,000  hi  habitants.  Here  there  art-  two  good 
resideuceti,  a  school  building  of  beautiful  design 
erected  by  special  gifts  m%de  by  f^crm  m  Methodists 
in  America,  and  a  commOiliou»  native  cliapeL  The 
Woman's  Society  ba«i  a  ladies'  home,  girls'  boarding 
school,  hospital,  and  an  orphanage.  Within  the 
p;]8t  year  a  residence  has  been  erected  and  work 
opened  at  Vangchow,  a  large  city  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Chinkiang,  aad  one  of  the  best  built  and  cleanliesi 
elites  to  be  found  in  China.  The  membership  of  the 
Central  China  Mission,  including  probationers,  is  686^ 
Parsing  on  down  the  river  one  hundred  and  flfij 
miles  we  come  to 

SHANGHAI, 

the  great  C'immercial  emporium  of  Chinu.  It  seema 
strange,  hi  view  of  the  reliition  of  Shanghai  to  the 
wliole  of  the  Yangtse  valley,  that  our  Society  has  ooi 
planted  a  mission  in  that  city.  All  miaeionariea  and 
mis  j  in  nary  supplies  destined  for  our  work  in  the 
Ytiugtse  valley,  extending  to  Chungking  in  AVest 
China,  must  not  oidy  pais  tlirough  Shanghai,  but  be 
res  hipped  at  that  point.  It  is  true  that  the  Methodist 
I'-piscopal  Churcli,  South,  baa  made  that  city  their 
headquarters,  but  it  Is  also  true  that  they  do  not  and 
cannot  fully  occupy  the  field.  There  is  an  immense 
population  that  is  not  reached  by  any  missionary 
agency  and  that  needs  the  Gospel  as  badly  as  any 
p.'Ople  in  Clihia.  What  is  most  needed  is  a  printing 
Jiouse  at  that  halfway  point  between  North  China  and 
the  Foochow  Conference.  Such  ao  institution  would  be 
from  the  outset  self-supporting,  and  would  constitute 
a  much-needed  bond  of  union  between  our  four  mis- 
sions and  furnish  a  Cliriiftian  literature  for  all  the 
Metho'lism  of  the  empire. 

FOOCflOW   CONPBREKCE. 

F^jocho.v  is  the  headquarters  of  our  oldest  Mission 
in  China,  the  work  having  being  opened  in  1847. 
Our  niii^sion  premises  are  tlnrly  located  upon  a  large 
island  in  tte  Minn  River,  at  on  elevation  of  about 
three  hundred  feet,  the  whole  city  being  plainly  in 
V  ew.  Our  property  consists  of  six  excellent  dwell- 
ingf*.  pluinly  but  comfortably  furnished;  the  Anglo- 
Chiueae  College  cditice,  ii  siibsUintial  building  well 
constructed,  and  ample  for  present  necer^sities ;  the 
preBs  building,  which  also  provides,  though  inade- 
quately, for  our  theological  school;  and  a  chapel 
^iiich^  though  it  accommmlates  400  people^  is  to(» 
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small  often  for  the  congregation  worshiping  iu  it. 
The  schools  are  prosperous,  ilie  college  haring  aoaU 
tendaoco  of  about  12<>,  and  the  theological  Bc-bool  of 
about  30,  The  latter  school  greatly  needs  a  building 
of  its  own  adapted  lo  tJie  work  It  U  doing.  The 
pres^  has  been  from  the  beginning  self-snpporung, 
and  is  stetulilj  growing.  In  llns  city  the  Woman's 
Societjr  haa  three  good  reside nces  #«U  furaisliedt  a 
girU^  boarding  bgIiooI,  woman's  training  scfaoolf  two 
hospitals,  and  an  orphanage, 

ta  tho  center  of  a  lai^ge  and  growing  evangelistic 
movement.  For  three  ^ears  a  revival  has  prevailed 
which  con.H tan  l1  J  widens  in  scope  and  Increases  in 
power.  Tbe  Hmghua  dialect  being  very  di^Terent 
from  that  spoken  in  Foochon'  it  baa  been  found  nec- 
essary to  open  a  theologic^il  training  school  for  the 
education  of  prenchcrs  to  preacli  the  Gospel  to  the 
sixty  millions  of  people  in  that  region  of  country. 
There  is  here  also  a  lH>y8*  school^  and  the  Woman's 
Society  hai  a  girls'  boarding  school  and  woman's 
training  school.     At 

KUCUENO 

we  bave  a  boys*  boarding  school^  a  well-appointed 
hospital,  also  a  woman's  training  school,  under  the 
management  of  the  Woman^s  Society,  k  growing 
evHugetisiic  work  is  moving  forward  witb  promise  of 
large  results^ 

UOKCtlUNO 

\  another  center  of  growing  importance,  For  many 
nrs  great  diffii^.uUies  have  beset  our  work  in  that 
"city  and  surrounding  country,  and  tliere  have  been 
timca  when  the  most  hopeful  despaired  of  success. 
Recently  eight  families  of  the  literati  have  been 
reached,  and  the  work  among  that  clasa  promises  to 
be  of  great  importance.  There  is  here  an  excellent 
chapel  with  residence  for  native  pastor,  tind  »n  ex- 
cellent boy  a'  school,  also  a  woman's  training  school. 
Siill  another  ecnier  is  at 

JxocnuKG. 
but  having  )md  little  supervision  by  mlssionnnes  the 
success  iieretofor©  has  not  been  encouraging.  Be* 
cently  there  has  l^on  encourj*grng  success,  and  it  is 
regarded  now  as  a  hopeful  field.  The  boys'  boarding 
school  and  woman's  training  s«chool  are  doing  a  good 
work.  In  many  places  in  the  Conference  there  are 
day  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  always  separately 
conducted  (the  latter  under  the  management  of  the 
Woman's  Society),  in  which  Uirge  numbers  are  being 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Our 
success  in  this  Conference  during  the  past  year  has* 
be«n  unusual,  thore  having  been  an  increase  in  tlie 
memborahip  of  the  Church  of  1J75,  the  entire  mem- 
bership, including  probationers,  being  7,134. 

At  alt  the  points  visited  I  ir>?esti gated  cArefblly 
the  condition  of  our  property,  and  fotmd  it^  as  a  rule, 


in  good  condition.     I  am  prepared  at  any  tim-:-  U> 
give  to  the  Board  iTiformation  in  detail  concemiii|  i 
the  residences  of  ntiasron&ries^  property,  etc 
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BY    HKV,   R.  UOSKIKS.  OF  GAWKKJRU. 

I  SKXD  you  a  letter  from  Rev.  C.  Luke,  the  Hindu- 
stani  presiding  elder  of  the  Bulandshahr  Dtstnct^  nf 
the  Northwest  India  Conference.  He  is  abotii  forty- 
three  years  old,  and  a  man  of  considerable  sfiiriind 
power.  He  knows  how  to  get  the  people  to  receitej 
the  Ix>rd  Jesus.  We  have  not  been  »ble  to  give  hio 
as  much  help  as  is  needed  to  care  properly  fur  th 
converts.  He  had  2,195  converts  last  year,  and] 
judge  lie  will  have  even  more  this  year.  The 
need  just  now  is  money  to  employ  pAator<teacljen 
and  some  help  for  expenses  In  con d noting  rovivd 
meetings.  1  was  twice  with  him  last  year  to  heip  i 
revival  service^  and  great  numbers  of  ilie  people 
collected  and  much  good  was  done.  The  letter  fronn 
Brother  Luke  is  as  follows : 

**  During  the  months  of  January  and  Febniary  ihj  ^ 
the  special  grace  of  Qod)  we  were  able  to  baptii 
566  inquirers,  yet  there   are   some   3.000  inquirer*' 
more  rendyi  who  are  eagerly  desirous  for  buptism, 
but  owing  to  the  paucity  of  pastor- teachers  for  their 
spiritual  training  thvse  baptisms  are  being;  detnred. 
When   I  returned   from    Annual    Conference  I  dfrj 
termined  to  stop  baptisms  for  some  time,  till  son 
arrangemen Is  could  be  made  for  paaior  teachers.  But 
as  the  inquirers  voluntarily  come  from  long  distances 
and  beg  of  us,  and  press  us  to  make  some  early  sr- 
rangemenls  for  saving  iheir  souls,  I  was  obliged  V> 
baptize  5B6  at  once. 

**  The  rensuu  for  their  abowing  eamestneaa  it  that 
their  reltitions  and  neighbors  who  are  Chriatrans 
have  made  a  great  progresa  both  in  secular  and  reli- 
gious advancement,  and  Ihey  find  themselves  most 
backward.  There  seems  to  be  a  special  hand  of  our 
heavenly  Father  on  my  district  la  our  £p worth 
Leagne  which  is  here  in  Bulandshahr  wo  have  o\« 
one  hundred  members,  and  our  village  brothers  an 
sisters  join  us  in  our  program  and  atog  and  commft" 
Bible  verses  to  memory, 

*'  Since  I  have  given  the  census  of  Ust  year  of  my 
district  to  tho  magistrate,  aod  afXer  some  inquiry 
which  he  has  made  through  Mrs.  Pollen,  he  hi 
been  ver}'  kind  lo  the  Methodist  mission  work 
Wlien  1  found  him  so  kind  I  wrote  him,  in  behalf  of 
the  Chri<iiiani^  employed  hy  the  mUDictpality  in  Bu> 
landshshr  and  districi,  asking  that  on  Sunday,  early 
or  latter  part  of  the  day,  leave  be  granted  to  them 
without  any  pecuniary  loss  to  attend  Sunday  services 
for  their  spirttual  advancement.  \\j  application  wa» 
favorably  taken  into  his  kind  coasideration,  and  leave 
was  granted  to  the  Christiana. 

**La8t    year     we    arranged   86    dlfTeFent  plaoea 
for  daily  prayer  meeting  serviceti  which  had  euch  ^ 
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good  effect  that  333  brothers  nod  sisters  of  the 
Tilleges  learned  to  lead  in  prajer.  For  the  present 
year  we  bare  arranged  for  123  places  for  daily 
prayer  meeting  nervicea,  besides  Sunday  servicesj 
and  are  hoping  oor  heavenly  Father  will  give  us  sue- 
ceaa  also  this  year  in  this  arrangement. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  one  part  of  the 
glorious  work,  which  is  more  favorite  to  me,  and  in 
which  we  were  able  to  see  900  souls  converted, 
will  be  discontinued  (that  is,  revival  meeting  work) 
on  account  of  paucity  of  funds.  But  I  am  praying 
God  to  hear  my  humble  appeal  for  ten  new  pastor- 
teachers  and  fbnds  for  revival  meeting  expenses.'* 


How  to  Help  Misnonaries. 

1.  That  church  helps  itself  most  which  is  most 
interested  in  missions.  The  missionary  spirit  is  the 
surest  moans  of  the  spiritual  growtli  of  tlie  local 
ehurch.  Our  Moravian  bretliren  have  been  notrd 
for  tJieir  spirituality  and  as  much  distinguislied  for 
their,  missionary  zeal  and  sacrifice. 

2.  We  should  consider  the  missionaries  as'  our 
servants,  representing  us  and  doing  our  work  for  u9. 
Just  as  in  the  time  of  war  the  loyal  citizen  feels  that 
every  soldier  at  the  front  is  his  soldier. 

3.  It  is  well  for  every  church  to  have  a  missionary 
or  teacher  or  native  helper  or  the  part  of  one  in 
some  missionary  field  which  it  can  call  its  own.  Such 
a  practice  concentrates  and  intensifies  the  interest  of 
the  church  in  missions. 

4.  Every  church  and  every  individual,  no  matter 
how  small  the  church  or  poor  the  person,  should 
give  something  for  missions,  if  it  is  not  more  than 
one  dolUir  a  year  for  the  church,  or  one  penny  a  year 
for  the  individual,  and  that  pastor  is  recreant  to  his 
commission  who  does  not  give  his  people  an  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  to  missions.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
Congregational  churches  give  nothing  for  foreign  mis- 
sions— a  sad  revelation  of  the  neglect  of  their  pastors. 

5.  Each  churdi  should  cultivate  missionary  intel- 
ligence. A  little  inventive  skill  can  present  to  any 
church  now  and  then  interesting  facts  concerning 
missionary  life,  work,  and  needs.  And  nothing  else 
in  modem  civilization  is  more  thrilling  tlian  tiie  his- 
tory of  missions  or  the  lives  of  missionaries.  Kvery 
minister  should  preach  at  least  once  a  year  a  mission 
ary  sermon.     There  is  no  excuse  for  not  doin^  it 

6.  Pray  for  missions.  Not  only  pray  for  missions 
in  general,  but  select  some  particular  field  or  some 
particular  missionary  each  time  and  let  all  unite  in  a 
special  prayer  for  that  field  or  that  missionary.  In 
a  missionary  concert,  instead  of  having  a  dozen 
prayers  for  missions  in  general,  have  twelve  special 
prayers  for  as  many  special  fields.  It  will  give  a  con- 
centration to  the  prayer  and  awaken  an  interest  in 
the  fields. 

7.  Send  words  of  remembrance  and  encouragement 
to  the  misrieuaries.     Blessed  is  that  church  which 


has  some  son  or  daughter  of  its  own  in  the  mission- 
ary field  with  whom  it  can  correspond  and  to  whom 
it  can  send  its  words  of  remembrance.  But  when  a 
church  has  not  thus  one  of  its  own  members  to 
whom  it  can  write,  let  it  select  some  missionary  or 
teacher  or  native  helper  witli  whom  it  can  cor- 
respond and  thus  keep  in  touch  with  some  living 
missionary  work,  for  what  our  missionaries  need  is 
not  merely  their  financial  support,  but  the  prayers 
and  sympathy  of  Christians  at  home. — Advance, 


Money  for  Mi8sioiu>. 

''Yes,"  says  the  close-fisted,  and,  perhaps,  the 
penurious  Christian.  "  that^s  the  way  it  goes.  I  am 
getting  heartily  tired  of  this  evcrlnsting  dinging  for 
money.  It  mars  the  church  services  of  our  day." 
These  dissatisfied  ones  forget  that  they  arc  partly 
responsible  for  this  incessant  call  for  funds. 

Let  me  ask  them  a  question:  Don*t  you  pray, 
haven't  you  prayed  from  your  babyhood,  "Thy 
kingdom  come?  "  The  Lord  takes  yoii  at  your  word, 
and  sets  up  his  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  some 
Alaskan  Indians.  Then  he  tests  your  sincerity  by 
asking  some  of  his  own  money  from  you,  lo  build  t\ 
chaj)el  for  them.  Will  you  give,  as  did  the  *'  wise- 
liearied  "  of  old,  or  will  you  prove  to  yourself  and  lo 
the  Master  that  your  petition  came  only  from  the  lips  ? 

Or  perhaps  the  Lord — in  answer  to  your  prayer, 
remember — puts  it  into  the  heart  of  some  missionary, 
already  on  the  ground,  to  rescue  a  little  Indian  girl 
from  a  life  of  living  death,  that  his  kingdom  may  be 
set  up  in  her  heart,  that  she  may  be  made  a  blessing 
to  herself  and  others,  that  she  may  be  a  star  and  a 
winner  of  stars  for  your  crown.  Then,  to  test  you, 
he  asks  that  you  give  your  share  toward  endowing 
a  scholarship  for  her  in  a  mission  school.  Will  you 
give  it?  or  will  you  in  effect  say,  "I  didn't  mean  it. 
Lord.  I  only  j)rayed  so  because  I  liad  been  so 
taught,  not  knowing  that  it  would  call  for  any  money.'' 

You  pray,  "Sm-e  my  boy.''  and  the  listeuinjrearof 
your  Lord  hears  your  cry.  Looking  down  the  future 
lie  sees  that  your  hoy  will  one  day  make  the  great 
West  his  home,  and  he  asks  you  for  money  to  evan- 
gelize it  and  make  it  a  fitting  home  for  one  in  whose 
behalf  Christian  parents  have  petitioned  him.  Will 
you  work  with  him  to  answer  your  own  jrayer,  or 
will  you  care  more  for  your  bank  account  than  for 
your  boy's  soul? 

Missionaries  already  on  the  field  say,  *'0,  that 
Christians  would  understand  the  importance  of  tirs 
work!"  "If  the  whole  Church  came  up  to  the 
standard  of  these  Christianized  heathen  in  sacrifice 
and  service  there  would  be  little  want  of  means  or 
laborers."  Those  who  are  just  emerging  from  the 
darkne-s  say,  "  Send  us  more  light,  and  send  it 
faster."  The  Lord  of  all  says  :  "  Woe  to  them  that 
are  at  ease  in  Zion."  "Thy  brother's  blood  crieth 
unto  me  from  the  groimd.'' — Christian  Steward. 
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Appeal  of  Heathen  Nations  and  Besponse  of 
Little  Lights, 

[A  frroup  of  cblldren  marcb  in  and  take  places  upon  the 
platform.  Each  second  child  bears  a  wax  taper  tuch  as  is 
used  for  liRhtinff  Christmas  trees.  Faith  alone,  heading  the 
procession,  has  her  taper  llfrhted.  As  each  one  recites  she 
lights  her  candle  from  the  flame  of  the  one  that  precedes 
her.] 

No,  1 — India. 

IxoiA  begs  for  light,  more  light 
Hi»slen  with  your  tapers  bright. 

FaiUi  responds : 
F.iith  will  light  a  glowing  spark 
When  all  else  is  sad  and  dark. 
I  bring  jou  mj  little  li^ht. 

No,  2—aiin<L 
Ciiina  needs  the  cheering  ray. 
Light,  moro  light,  we  beg  to-day. 

Lo^ve  responds  : 
Love  will  cheer  the  darkest  way. 
God  is  love.     Believe  and  pray. 
I  bring  you  my  little  light. 

No.  3 — Japan. 
In  Japan  the  need  is  great. 
Bring  more  tight     0  do  not  wait. 

Hope  responds  : 
Hope  will  make  the  darkness  bright. 
Hope  in  God,  for  God  is  light. 
I  bring  you  my  little  ligliL 

No.  4 — Korea, 
Hear  Korea  plead  and  plead. 
Send  more  light.     *Tis  dark  indeed. 

Joy  responds  : 
Joy,  groat  joy  shall  be  to  thee. 
Jesus  died  to  set  thee  free. 
1  bring  you  my  little  light. 

No.  5 — Siam. 
In  Si  tm  the  shadows  lie. 
Light  I     More  light  I     0  liear  the  cry  ! 

Peace  responds: 
Peace  will  shine  though  storm  clouds  rise. 
Turn  to  God,  tlie  only  wise. 
I  bring  you  my  little  light 

No.  6—A/iica. 
Africa  in  darkest  nijj:ht, 
Pleads  and  pleads  for  light,  more  light. 

Patience  responds: 
Though  the  nigiit  be  dark  and  long, 
Patient  wait.     Let  hope  bo  strong. 
I  bring  you  my  littlo  light 

No.  7 — So'iVi  America. 
South  America  siill  pleads, 
Light,  more  light,  for  sorest  needs. 

Pity  responds: 

Superstition  makes  the  night 

Giirist  in  pity  send  ihee  light. 

I  bring  thee  my  little  light 


No.  8 — Persia. 
Persia  begs  for  cheering  beams, 
Send  more  hght  in  radiant  gleams. 

Courage  responds : 
Courage  I  Courage  I  still  be  strong; 
Light  will  come,  'twill  not  be  long ; 
I  bring  you  my  little  light 

No.  d—Syria. 
Lo  I  the  land  of  Bethlehem's  Star 
Needs  the  Light  that  shines  from  far, 
Darkness  now  on  every  hand ; 
Svrnd  the  Li^ht  to  .Syria's  lund. 

Comfort  responds : 
Comfort  ye  the  sad  and  lone, 
Christ  will  come  to  claim  his  own. 
I  bring  you  my  little  light 

No,  10— J/eaico. 
Mexico  repeats  the  plea, 
"Send  the  Light  of  Life  to  me.'* 

Good  Cheer  responds : 
Though  all  be  dark  and  sad  and  drear, 
I  bring  you  tidings  of  good  cheer; 
I  bring  you  my  little  light 

[The  group  recites  in  concert:] 
The  true  Light  comes  from  God  above, 
But  in  his  wisdom,  in  his  love, 
He  kindles  little  lights  below, 
And  bids  us  shine,  to  serve  him  so. 
By  deeds  of  love,  by  gifks  and  prayer, 
Wo  set  lights  burning  everywhere. 
Come,  come  and  join  this  happy  bsind. 
There's  need  of  every  little  hand 
To  set  the  lights  in  every  land. 

— Ocer  Sea  and  Land. 


BoVs  Lesson. 

BY   KATE  S.  GATES. 

*'  There  was  a  real  live  missionary  talked  to  us  in 
Sunday  school  to-day,"  said  Bob  White  to  his 
mother  one  Sunday  afternoon.  "  He  told  us  lots  of 
things.  I'm  glad  I  ain't  a  heathen.  They  are  going 
to  take  up  a  contribution  for  'em  next  Sunday.  I 
wish  I  had  lots  to  give.  I  should  think  that  Ted 
Smith  would  feel  asliamed  of  himself;  he  don*t  ever 
give  mucli,  and  he  spends  lots  for  candy.  If  I  had 
as  much  money  as  he  has  Pd  do  lots  of  good." 

Bob  was  always  telling  what  ho  would  do  if  he 
was  only  somebody  else. 

•  How  is  it  about  yourself?"  askei  his  mother, 
gravely.    She  did  n  >t  like  this  habit  of  his  at  all 

"  Why,  I  put  in  hU  you  give  roe,  and,  of  course,  if 
I  had  any  of  my  own  I'd  give  some  of  that  I 
wouldn't  spend  it  all  on  myself,  I  know.  I'm  awful 
sorry  for  those  poor  heathen,  and  I'd  like  to  help 
them  ;  but  I  don't  believe  that  Ted  cares  much." 

**My  son,  you  must  not  judge  Ted;  you  do  not 
know,  and,  anyway,  you  have  only  to  be  sure  that 
Bob  White  does  his  duty." 
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*'  O,  of  course,  Td  look  out  for  that,"  said  Bob ; 
but  he  evidentlj  did  not  consider  that  there  was 
need  of  much  care  in  that  direction.  ''If  I  had 
monej  of  my  own  like  Ted  does,  I  shouldn't  a  bit 
wonder  if  I  guye  half  of  it  to  the  missionaries,  and 
things  like  that;"  and  Bob  smiled  approvingly  at 
himself  for  being  so  much  belter  than  Ted. 

"  Bob,''  said  llr.  Jones,  the  groceryman,  the  yery 
next  day,  "  I  will  gi?e  you  twenty- five  cents  if  yon 
will  ran  errands  for  me  this  morning.  My  boy  is 
sick,  and  I  am  in  a  peck  of  trouble.     Will  you  ?  " 

How  Bob's  eyes  sparkled  as  he  assented  eagerly  I 
Just  think  of  it !  Twentj'-fiTe  cents  to  be  his  very 
own.  He  had  never  had  so  much  money  ut  one  time 
in  his  life  before.  It  seemed  untold  wealth  to  him, 
and  his  first  thought,  as  be  started  off  with  his  arms 
full  of  parcels,  was  how  he  should  spend  it 

Now,  Bob  had  a  very  sweet  tooth ;  in  fact,  brother 
Tom  asserted  that  it  seemed  very  much  as  though  all 
of  his  teeth  were  of  that  kind,  he  was  so  very  fond  of 
all  kinds  of  sweet  things.  There  was  little  chance, 
however,  beyond  an  occasional  lump  of  sugar,  for 
him  to  gratify  his  appetite,  for  pennies  for  anything 
but  absolute  necessities  were  scarce  articles  in  the 
White  family.  But  for  once  in  his  life  Bob  had  the 
power  of  gratifying  his  desires,  and  "  visious  of  sugar 
plums  danced  through  his  head  "  as  he  trudged  up 
the  street  with  Dr.  Dole*s  coffee  and  Mrs.  Mason's 
sugar.  '*ril  have  some  taffy,  an'  caramels,  an' 
chocolate  drops,  nn'  peanut  candy,"  he  thought,  ex- 
ultantly. *'  0,  me,  I  wish  I  could  have  twenty-tive 
cents  every  day  to  spend.  Ted  Smith  does  most,  I 
guess.  0 — h  I "  And  Bob  stopped  stone  still  in  the 
street  with  dismay. 

What  should  he  do?  Thinking  of  Ted  had  re- 
minded  him  of  his  conversation  with  mamma  and  the 
proposed  "  contribution  "  for  the  heathen.  Must  he 
save  some  of  his  money  for  that  ?  Twenty-five  cents 
was  not  80  very  much  after  all.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  spare  any  of  it 

**  It  is  different  from  what  it  would  be  if  I  had  lots 
of  money  to  spend,''  he  reasoned.  *'0f  course  I 
would  give  lots  then;  but  I  never  had  much  before, 
and  maybe  I  won't  again  for  years  an'  years.  I  don't 
believe  I'd  need  give  much ;  not  more'n  a  tenib, 
anyway,  and  that  wouldn't  be  enough  to  do  the 
heathen  any  good.  I  wish  I  needn't  give  any.  I 
don't  believe  the  heathen  would  want  to  have  me." 

Which  last  conclusion  Bob  considend  overwhelm- 
ingly convincing,  or,  at  least,  he  tried  very  hard  to  do 
so.  But  somehow  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself  and 
very  uncomfortable  in  his  mind ;  and  he  felt  more  so 
than  ever  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  ho 
came  out  of  Mr.  Burt's  store  with  sundry  parcels  of 
sweets  in  his  hands.  For  some  reason  which  he 
made  no  effort  to  explain  to  himself,  he  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  go  home  with  his  purchases,  so  he 
betook  himself  down  by  the  river.  I'll  just  have  a 
fins  tfme  yet,"  he  said,  as  he  spread  out  his  treasures. 


First  he  tried  a  chocolate  drop,  but,  though  it  was 
fresh  and  nice,  it  did  not  taste  quite  as  good  as  he 
had  anticipated.  It  was  just  so  with  everything  he 
had.  It  was  all  good,  yet  something  seemed  to  be 
t)ie  n^atter,  and  he  kept  thinking  about  those  poor 
heathen.  Their  dusky  faces  seemed  to  be  peering  up 
at  Lim  from  the  depths  of  his  bag  of  chocolates.  The 
tale  of  their  distress  rang  in  his  ears  as  he  munched 
his  peanut  candy,  and,  altogether,  they  made  it  very 
uncomfortable  for  him. 

And  as  he  thought  of  them,  and  as  he  looked  at 
his  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  sweets  another 
question  began  to  perp!ex  and  trouble  him.  What 
would  his  mother  say  ?  He  should  have  to  tell  her 
all  about  it.     He  had  to  tell  her  eve rj thing. 

By  and  by  he  began  to  feel  rather  badly.  Indeed, 
he  felt  quite  sick,  and  was  quite  inclined  to  thiuk 
that  he  might  die.  He  wanted  his  mother  dread- 
fully, and  yet  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not  bear 
to  have  her  look  at  him.  She  would  know  all  about 
it ;  just  how  horrid  he  had  been.  She  always  knew, 
and  she  would  look  so  sorry.  Somebody  was  coming 
down  the  road  whistling.  Bob  remembered  that  he 
used  to  whistle  before  he  heard  about  the  heathen 
and  had  money  of  his  own.  It  was  Nick  Turner 
coming.  A  bright  idea  occurred  to  Bob.  There 
were  three  or  four  chocolates,  three  caramels,  half  a 
stick  of  peanut  candy,  and  a  piece  of  tafly  left.  He 
never  should  eat  them.  It  made  him  sick  to  look  at 
them.  Why  not  sell  out  to  Nick  ?  "  Maybe  he  will 
give  me  as  much  as  six  or  eight  cents  for  it,  and  I'll 
give  every  cent  to  those  horrid  old  heathen ;  I  will," 
vowed  Bob,  vehemently. 

But  alas  for  Bob's  hopes !  Nick  proved  :«harp  at  a 
bargain. 

"  Your  stock  in  trade  is,  so  to  speak,  rather  the 
wuss  for  wear,  but  ef  it's  any  accommodation  to  yen 
I  dunno  but  I'd  give  yer  a — cent  for  it" 

Poor  Bobl  It  was  jitst  a  little  better  than  nothing, 
and  he  sold  out. 

He  crept  up  the  back  stairs  in  his  own  room,  and 
his  mother  found  him  there.  "I'm  dying,  I  guess," 
he  sobbed,  breaking  down  completely,  "and  you  can 
put  this  cent  in  the  box  for  me.  I'm  a  'jreat  deal 
worse  than  Ted  Smith.  I  feel  meaner  than  anybody 
I  ever  saw.     0,  you  don't  know  anything  about  itl  " 

But  mamma  did  know.  Motlurs  always  do  ;  and 
she  took  her  poor,  miserable  laddie  up  in  her  arms 
and  soothed  and  comforted  him  as  only  a  mother 
can. 

Contrary  to  his  expectations  Bob  did  not  die,  and, 
in  course  of  time,  ho  was  just  as  fond  of  sweet 
things  as  ever,  but  he  had  learned  a  lesson  that  he 
never  forgot. 

"  A  feller  can't  really  tell  what  he  would  do  until 
he's  there  himself;  and,"  he  remarked  confidentially 
to  his  mother,  "  I  don't  believe  I'd  be  any  better  than 
anybody  else,  even  if  I  was  in  their  place." — 
Standard. 
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The  Tithe  Gleaner  is  a  new  deyice  for  raising  mia- 
aionarj  money,  inveuted  and  for  sale  by  Rev.  A.  A. 
Kidder,  of  Mystic,  Conn.  It  consists  of  a  collection 
card  with  pockets  for  fifty  dimes,  and  the  solicitor 
appeals  for  dime  contributions.  It  looks  as  if  it 
would  be  helpful.    Samples  are  sent  free. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  53  Fiflh 
Avenue,  New  York,  has  recently  sent  to  the  King  of 
Siam  a  beautifully  engrossed  letter  of  congratulation 
upon  his  attaining  the  twenty- fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  thanking  him  for  his  kindness  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian missionaries  and  missions  in  his  kingdom. 

In  the  Meerut  District,  Northwest  India  Confer, 
encc,  Kev.  P.  M.  Buck,  Presiding  Klder,  there  have 
been  over  5.000  persons  baptized  in  five  years,  and 
1,726  during  the  year  189:{.  "The  work  among  the 
Anglo-Indian  coram  unity  has  been  very  encouraging ; 
a  hundred  Europeans  and  Anglo-Indians  have,  during 
the  year,  begun  the  life  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  of  these 
five  men  have  been  made  local  preachers." 

Dr.  W.  T.  Smitii,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Creston 
District  of  the  Des  Moines  Conference,  reports  that 
this  district  will  advance  fully  $1,000  in  its  mission- 
ary collections  over  last  year.  The  advance  is  secured 
by  the  circulation  of  missionary  literature,  the  issu- 
ing of  missionary  bulletins,  the  holding  of  missionary 
conventions,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  presiding 
elder,  aided  by  the  active  cooperation  of  the  pastors. 
The  district  is  made  to  live  in  a  missionary  at- 
mosphere all  the  time: 

A  missionary  love  feast  was  held  in  the  Forsyth 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  15,  to  commemorate  the 
Bcvonty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  was  organized  April  5,  IS  19,  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Forsyth  Street  Church,  iu 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Bowery  Church. 
Bishop  Andrews  presided,  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin  read  the 
minutes  of  the  meet  ng  at  which  the  society  was  or- 
ganized, and  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Sandford 
Hunt,  Dr.  J.  M.  Reid,  Dr.  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  Mr.  John 
S.  McLean.  Mr.  John  French,  Dr.  A.  S.  Hunt,  Dr. 
A.  K.  Sanford,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Corbin.  Letters  were 
read  from  Dr.  Daniel  Wise  and  otliers. 

Miss  Clara  M.  Cushman,  now  of  Walnut  Hill,  Mass., 
and  formerly  a  missionary  in  China,  has  invented  a 
very  neat  missionary  card  to  be  used  in  gathering 
missionary  money.  On  one  side  is  a  large  star  formed 
from  one  hundred  small  stars,  somo  •'  forget-me-nots," 
and  the  words,  "They  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness shall  sliine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever."  The 
other  side  of  the  card  gives  the  explanation  as  to  how 
these  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.      It  is  a 


beautiful  idei«,  and  oould  be  used  in  any  family  or 
Sunday  school  with  great  advantage.  Miss  Giishman 
will  send  a  sample  on  ap)  licatiou.  They  are  only 
ten  cents  a  dozen.  Miss  Cushman  is  alao  the  author 
of  most  excellent  missionary  tracts  and  leaflets,  and 
is  an  interesting  lecturer  on  the  subject  of  miaaions. 

Rev.  N.  L.  Rockey  reported  to  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  India,  that  tlie  statistics  of  the  five  Confer- 
ences in  India  and  the  one  in  Malaysia  gave  36.640 
probationers  and  18,508  members,  with  70,856  Sun- 
day school  scholars;  and  the  baptisms  for  1893  were 
11,967  adults  and  6,770  children.  These  staUatics 
are  different  from  those  given  in  Dr.  Butlor's  article 
on  page  200,  and  the  rei>orts  received  at  tlie  Mission 
Rooms  and  quoted  in  part  on  page  240.  We  hope 
next  month  to  give  the  official  figures  reported  by  the 
secretaries  for  the  Annual  Minutes. 

To  be  is  more  than  to  know.  How  to  study  is  of 
less  importance  than  how  to  live.  The  main  ques- 
tion with  every  man  is,  How  can  I  have  within  me 
a  life  that  is  worthy  of  me,  and  that  will  enable  mo 
to  learn  and  to  teach  the  lessons  which  need  never 
be  unlearned  or  untaught?  That  question  is  an- 
swered by  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  "his  prayer  to  his 
Father  for  his  loved  ones:  "Tlrs  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  should  know  thee  the  only  tnie  God,  and  him 
whom  thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus  Christ."  Union 
with  Christ  is  life  and  knowledge  and  influence. — 
S.  S.  Times. 

Secretary  Robert  Speer,  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Mexico  missions,  and  re- 
ports that,  in  his  estimation,  '*  evangelical  truth  has 
great  advantage  of  entrance  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
over  a  heathen  country."  The  experience  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  does  not  show  this  ad- 
vantage.  In  some  of  the  foreign  missions  the  com- 
bined report  for  ten  years  show  the  following 
amounts  of  money  expended,  and  the  advance  in 
members  and  probationers:  Mexico,  $517,923;  ad- 
vance, 225  per  cent.  Soutli  America,  $4764091 ;  ad- 
vance, 300  per  cent.  Japan,  $564,135;  advance,  300 
per  cent.  China,  $1,078,592;  advance,  300  per  cent. 
India,  $1,099,458;  advance,  800  per  cent.  In  all 
these  fields  the  success  has  been  gratifying.  Tlie 
great  advance  in  India  has  been  chiefly  during  the 
past  two  years. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Graliam,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in 
India,  writes  as  follows  of  the  many  conversions 
tliat  have  been  taking  place  in  India. through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Methodist  missionaries :  "  Of  late  years 
some  Christian  denominations  have  regarded  the  di- 
rect preaching  of  the  Gospel  as  paramount  to  every- 
thing else  and  acted  accordingly,  and  they  have  reaped 
and  are  reaping  a  harvest  that  has  been  a  surprise  to 
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the  lieathen,  to  other  Christian  '  denominatioDP,  and 
to  themselres.  Let  us  not  look  nixin  these  move- 
cnents  of  the  masees,  for  such  tliey  are,  with  distrust, 
because  there  are  some,  probably  many,  among  ilie 
new  converts  who  are  ignorant  and  not  well  instructed. 
Wliat  else  could  be  expected  ?  Let  us  rather  regard 
them  as  the  Indications  of  tiie  dawn  of  a  great  day 
for  all  Christian  missions  in  India,  and  allow  them  to 
impress  upon  us  India's  two  great  needs ;  first,  faith- 
ful and  coustant  preaching  of  the  (lospel  on  the  part 
of  the  miisionaries,  and  second,  God's  blessing  on 
the  word  preached  which  lie  has  promised  in  re- 
sponse to  prayer:  *  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  tliee 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance.' " 

We  may  learn  something  from  the  example  of  the 
great  London  merchant  A  London  clergyman  was  on 
his  way  to  Mr.  Thornton's  oflBce  to  ask  for  a  donation 
for  foreign  missions,  when  he  heard  that  two  of  Mr. 
Thornton's  ships  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
He  proceeded  to  the  merchant's  office  with  some  mis- 
givings, but  to  his  surprise  Mr.  Thornton  gave  him  a 
▼err  liberal  donation.  "Mr.  Thornton,"  said  the 
parson,  *'  I  suppose  that  the  report  of  your  great 
losses  is  not  correct,  judging  by  your  liberal  response 
to  my  appeel."  "  It  is  quite  true,  my  dear  sir,"  re- 
sponded the  Christian  merchant.  "  I  have  just  heard 
of  the  loss  of  two  of  my  ships,  and  it  reminds  me 
that  if  I  don't  make  haste  the  Lord  may  deprive  me 
of  all  my  wealth  before  I  have  done  much  good 
with  it." 

Dr.  Judson  Smith  says:  '*  What  is  needed  in  our 
foreign  mission  w<^k  is  leaders;  not  the  rank  and 
file  whicli  tlie  native  agency  will  furnish  to  their 
own  great  gain,  but  captains  and  generals,  and  these 
most  be  trained  men.  It  is  impossible  for  the  mis- 
sionary to  be  too  learned,  too  cultured,  too  eloquent, 
too  versatile,  too  much  of  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  a 
preacher,  a  statesman,  or  a  gentleman,  for  tlie  needs 
of  his  field  and  work." 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Moore,  a  missionary  in  Japan  of  the 
Reformed  Cliuroh  in  the  United  Slates,  writes: 
"Since  we  came  to  Jupan,  just  ten  years  ago,  the 
temper  of  this  people  lias  changed,  so  thnt  there  is 
not  the  same  cordiality  and  friendliness  toward 
strangers  as  befor&  Then  the  ;7t*o-roreign  feeling 
was  at  its  height,  and  your  society  and  instnictions 
sought,  because  you  were  a  Westerner.  Now  there  is 
a  morbid  national  feeling  which  affects  all  classes, 
and  if  not  actively  opposed  you  are  severely  let 
alone  because  you  are  an  outsider.  If  this  were  all 
you  could  better  endure  it.  But  this  feeling  or  temper 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  relation  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries and  the  natives  associated  with  them  iu  the 
work,  so  that  there  is  not  only  not  the  same  cordial- 
ity and  mutual  trust  and  helpfulness,  but  a  desire  to 
push  the  former  to  the  rear,  and  to  take  things  in 
their  own  hands,  so  as  to  control  school  and  evangel- 
istici 


Dr.  J.  H.  De  Forest,  of  Japan,  says :  "  Buddhism 
is  a  general  name  for  nearly  everything  in  the  East 
in  the  lines  of  pliilosophy,  religion,  and  ethics ;  its 
sects  are  vastly  further  apart  in  belief  than  any- 
thing found  in  Christianity ;  its  faith  is  broad  enough 
to  include  absolute  denial  of  a  personal  God  and  of 
immortality  of  the  soul,  while  teaching  just  as  posi- 
tively the  existence  of  numerous  gods,  together  with 
transmig^tiou  and  absorption  again  into  imper- 
sonality.'' 

If  the  different  forms  of  Christian  effort  are  to  go 
on  steadily,  they  must  be  steadily  sustained.  Not 
by  spasmodic  whims,  according  to  the  mood  of  the 
moment,  which  leave  the  income  of  benevolent 
societies  an  uncertain  quantity  subject  to  ups  and 
downs;  but  by  giving  systematically  a  proportion 
of  ihe  increase  with  which  God  blesses  us.  There 
is  abundant  wealth  in  the  hands  of  Christian  people 
to  supply  the  needed  funds  for  all  the  enterprises 
of  the  Church.  If  the  principle  of  giving  system- 
atically in  proportion  to  ability  was  generally 
adopted,  it  would  introduce  a  new  era,  in  which 
the  missionary  and  all  godly  enterprises  would 
move  forward  with  a  rapidity  never  witnessed 
before. —  Christian  Guardian. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  our  Japanese 
Mission  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  rcpoits  March  21, 
through  the  Coli/omia  Christian  Advocate:  "At  1329 
Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  the  new  quarters  of  the 
mission,  eleven  young  men  were  baptized  by  Pastor 
K.  Ishizaka.  Ho  reported  thirty  conversions  for 
February — moving,  breaking-up  month.  Sunday 
evening,  at  the  Oakland  Church,  Pastor  S.  Doi  bap- 
tized one  young  man  and  received  thirteen  into  full 
membership.  Brother  S.  Ono,  of  the  some  church, 
goes  to  Fresno  to  assist  the  pastor,  Z.  llirota,  who  is 
abuudant  in  labor,  and  now  asks  for  a  colaborer 
in  this  big  field.  A  letter  received  recently  from 
Evangelist  M.  Okamoto,  from  Port  Simpson,  B.  C, 
reports  thirty  conversions  and  two  classes  formed. 
Ho  asks  for  three  additional  laborers.  Sunday, 
March  11,1  spent  in  Vacaville.  Meetings  were  hold 
in  the  Jai>anese  Laborers'  Union.  Three  baptized; 
thirty  were  present,  and  the  power  of  God  rested 
upon  the  company.  Brother  Hirano,  who  has  con- 
ducted the  business  for  the  Union  and  cared  for  the 
believers  for  the  past  year,  goes  to  Sacramento  to 
work  in  that  mission.  The  Bible  Training  and 
English  School  have  been  united  under  the  name  of 
the  Japanese  School  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Sau  Francisco.  Principal  Ha<«egawa  and 
teachers  are  laboring  zealously  and  with  success. 
Tiie  new  premises  meet  our  needs,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful and  hopeful.  Rev.  T.  Shimidzu,  for  years  asso- 
ciated with  the  mission  work  in  the  city  in  various 
kinds  of  labor,  goes  to  Portland  this  week  to  labor  in 
the  mission  there.  We  rejoice  continually  in  the 
midst  of  these  pentecof  tal  scenes." 
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Appeal  for  Chili  by  Secretary  fAonard. 


Appeal  hi  Oliili  by  Secretary  Leonard, 
Several  weeka  ago  UiC  Missionary  Sc'crttanes 
Bent  out  tn  Appenl  for  mUi^lotiarios  nnd  fooney  for 
ChUi,  The  work  has  heretofore  been  curried  on  by 
the  Transit  and  Building  Fund  Society  on  whnt  in 
known  as  tlje  Mf-eupporting:  phin.  The  work  luis 
been  handed  over  to  l)ie  Mii^siotiHry  Society  upon  ihe 
condition  that  the  plan  be  continued.  It  provides 
that  the  outgoing;  of  mia^ionarlea  and  tencherF,  the 
erection  of  pch+iol  buUdinj??,  dwellings  for  mission- 
aries, atibaisicncc,  «?tc„  shull  bo  provided  for  by  the 
MiB&ioniiry  Society,  but  no  salarioa  shnU  be  paid. 
The  Gener«»l  Committee  mado  u  conditionAl  uppro- 
tttion  htst  November  of  $25,000  to  pay  outij^oing^ 
the  condition  was  that  the  money  should  bo 
given  speclflcahy  for  Chill  No  money  con  be  n»ed 
for  thia  work  ejtcept  it  ia  to  designated  by  the  donor, 
Otir  cull  for  mbatonariea  and  tenchera  hasi  met  witii 
quick  response,  and  more  Jiiive  offered  t)ian  wiU  prob- 
ably be  needed.  We  want  to  send  out  at  least  six 
imioed lately,  but  cannot  until  the  money  i«  furnished 
by  apccittl  contributiona*  Less  thnn  $100  liaa  been 
received,  while  at  lenttt  SB,000  is  needed  at  once  to 
meet  otilgoing  nnd  oiher  exjjenses.  The  highwuy- 
i'b  cry  ia,  **Your  ni'^ncy  or  your  life;*'  but  in 
BiBsiona  the  order  is  reversed^  it  w  **  Your  life  or 
your  money."  Tima  fur  we  have  more  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter.  The  lives  are  offered  for  Chili, 
but  the  money  ia  not. 

Do  not  set  tina  appeal  aside  or  defer  action  to  w 
future  day.  WHit  your  chvck^  buy  a  drnjl^  or  indmt 
cash  in  a  htkr  immediatety.  Delay  will  be  danger- 
ous, and  may  prove  to  be  di8H>>troua  to  the  work. 
Send  a  large  ium  if  yon  have  it,  a  smnll  turn  if  it  la 
all  you  can  spore;  hnt  settd  somethinrj.  Address  the 
undersigned  at  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

A.  B.  Lbosard. 


Aatlionty  of  the  Board  of  HanagerSi  EtCi 
THu  following  report  of  a  S|>ccittl  Commit f^e  waa 
adopted  by  the  Boord  of  Manajtera  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Kpiac<»pal  Church,  on  March 
20,  1894: 

The  CouimUiee  ApjHjfuUMl  ^'^Uiexafutne  ttte  Charter.  Coo- 
Btttutlon,  nnd  By-laws  of  this  Society,  and  see  tf  ttie  Board 
Ilia  auUiorit J  (o  incur  debt  or  ob1li;atlon  tnvolvum  payments 
wblGh'have  ooibeen  authorized  by  the  General  Mfssiooary 
CDinnLittpe/'  bei;  leave  to  report  that  they  have  murte  care^ 
lul  examlDation  of  tbe  documents  deaignuted,  and  nnd  : 

1,  That  t)ie  Charter  myites  no  reference  to  the  Geneial 
MlBtlonary  Committee;  that  In  the  Constitution  the  only 
rBtarence  to  Hm  Commtltee  h  in  Article  XI ;  and  that  the 
9dU  avihofMu  of  the  Gotnmttttie  on  nnantlal  matters  la 
Snuited  In  ttieae  words  of  said  article : 

"Sold  General  Mliatonary  CominUtee  shall  determine 
what  fields  shall  be  oecnpled  ns  Foreft,ru  Missions,  tbe  num* 
her  c>r  persons  to  be  employed  on  said  Missions,  and  the 
nmonnt  iKfra^ary  for  the  supiMirt  of  titicli  MlaalOD ;  and  It 
Btiall  also  dctcrmln^^  the  amouDt  ft*r  which  each  Bishop 
may  draw  for  th<<  l><:>Tii<^tk^  Mlj^Klon?*  of  Uw  ronfereDoes 
over  which  he  shall  prviide." 

Tour  Committee,  for  msoy  reasons  trhlrh  mnnot  now  be 


recltedi  believe  that  th's  provision  gives  to  the  General  Siv*. 
sionary  Commtttee  the  ndumvr  right  to  d*!t<*nii>n**  'he 
amount  to  be  expended  In  all  the  mtnlons  of  iti'     ^  n  J 

hume  and  abroad,  for  all  imrpn^s  (property,  i 
sit  expenses  or  missionaries  Included)  Jurloff  llc  *- j,  /jt 
which  the  appropriations  are  made ;  and  that,  to  rievr  ruf 
this  exclusive  rlKht  of  tbe  Committee,  tbe  Board  may  bv* 
iDcur  ladebiedDe«&  in  ttie  mission  Oelda  beyond  tbe  appto- 
prtatlons  of  the  General  Missionary  Oommlttee. 

The  only  admtsstbte  ex(*i»t1on»  to  this  excluslre  rt^hr  r*f 
the  General  CommHtee  to  determine  expenditures  wlihln 
mifliloas  are  found,  (1)  In  the  prorlflon  of  a  OontlQ£r>nt 
Fund,  and  (3)  In  the  duty  of  the  fioaT*\  of  Manaf^n.  aj^  the 
only  legal  representattve  of  the  Stalely,  lo  inierptae  in  vi- 
iraordfnary  emeTvencies,  suclt  as  war,  riot,  and  Itoanctsl 
panlc^  for  such  purposes  as  the  pergonal  safely  of  rol3«ion- 
arlea,  the  pt^otectlon  or  restoration  of  property,  and  ttie  sire»- 
erratlon  of  the  credit  and  honor  tif  tbe  Society. 

i.  All  other  financial  transartlons  of  the  <  -'  •  ■■t 
Committee  t>elleve,  are  under  the  control  nf  f 

Manafrers,  which  Is  appointed  by*  and  Is  dire'  ,  .  i- 
ble  to,  the  Genenal  Conference. 

The  Charter,  the  fundamental  law,  declares  thai  **Uie 
mauflfrement  and  di«(K>sftioa  of  the  affairs  and  property  of 
tlie  Corporation  shaJl  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Manaicers:'* 

*'  and  said  Board  of  Mana^rs  shall  have        "^  r  as  may 

t>e  oecesj^ry  for  the  mana^meut  snd  d  the  af- 

fairs  and  property  of  faid  Corporation,   t  tf  wJth 

the  Cousiliution  of  swld  Society  os  It  now  exists. or  a^  it  may 
be  from  time  to  time  amended  by  the  (»enertil  Conference  ;'* 
*'  and  such  Board  of  Managers  shall  be  subordlnat<e  to  any 
directions  or  regulattous  made  or  to  he  made  by  >«iltl  ij>eD- 
era!  Conference." 

As  the  General  Ojuferecce  hus  rufwJe  no  **  directions  or 
regulations  In  the  premises/'  nnd  as  the  only  protijion  of 
the  Constitution  alTet^ting  the  ciuie  t«  the  one  above  r^'t^tc^l, 
which  irivt^s  to  the  Genenil  Commltlee  the  rlijht  lo  t|»'(<fr- 
mlfle  what  amount  RhitU  l»e  exiwndod  within  Ihe  several 
»iii»lons,  it  ts  unquesironable.  that  nil  uihcr  Qnanclal  trsns- 
acUoQs  of  the  sk>ciety  are  witblu  tbe  r^iwer  of  tbe  BoanL 
.41  it»dUfrr€fion,ih**  B<«nii  raity  buy,  bold,  and  sur-ll  prop- 
erty for  aduUnl»tmilve  and  geoer»l  puriHisiss  nmy  auttiiir- 
ize  and  provide  for  ofnce  and  pubticailon  expenses,  nuiy 
adopt  schedules  for  s»larfes  iff  mtsslonarlcx,  and  may  pn^ 
vide  for  Incidental  expense-*  whieh  ocvur  in  lU  itenenit  »d* 
minlstrailon  and  are  not  et«nneeted  with  auy  pwrilrular  oiKs- 
alon  field,  such  as  interejit,  nr  -    '*'       '     urance^,  *U'. 

n.    In  Article  XK  of  the  it  Is  ordered  that 

*'the  admiDlstratlon  of  apii[    .  u*  Foreign  MisKioos 

shall  be  under  the  direction  of  tbe  Board  of  Manager^^* 
Under  this  provision  Uie  Board  orders  the  time  and  method 
of  payment  of  mission ary  spproprlatlons,  designates  the 
persons  by  whom  pro|:>erty  In  the  several  mfEstoos  shall  t« 
purchased  or  improved.  apiioliiLa  treasurers  and  QQauc« 
committees  in  the  ml**ioni*,  determines  the  salaries  of  mJ»- 
slonarles  on  k'*ve,etc. 

But  If  It  is  found  Impmrticabte  r»r  nndeslrable  to  eit*.*nd 
all  ttie  appropriations  made  to  portlcutajr  place?  or  purpi^^es 
wllhin  a  foreljrn  mission  (or  In  a  mission  tn  tJ^i^  - 

ministered  as  a  forelKn  mission)^  tlie  question  >i 
tbe  Board  amy  transfer  ^d  appropriation,  j IS  u 

tiart,  to  some  cither  piace  or  purpose  in  The^'Jl!tH  j  ;mii. 
Obviously,  the  Board  Is  boutul  tiy  the  intention  n(  uic  i^u- 
eral  Committee.  If  lar^e  appropriations  ^hlch  have  tieen 
made  for  property  or  schoctis  or  new  evanjteiistlc  wori  caii> 
not  be  used  for  the  purpi«e  deslicoated,  they  stii^ild  m*t  tie 
used  at  alK  Bur,  within  tunow  limits,  the  B^wrd  will  fuinil 

the  Intention  of  r>     ■    -   -  •  ^  ••      '^    ■    ""-"—    h.- 

transfer  of  an  v 

mifelon  to  anoiti 

object  in  the  mi-  - 

slon.    But  thh  f  * 

any  pens-m  or  i  J 

with  ftrrat  cauiion.    Mn-r  iii.i  n.^i ^^  -».-m-  .  .iirr- 

erces  the  Board  has  no  iHuitroi. 


Out  Missionary  Work  and  WorJcen.  ^SAW 

Our  Ifinionaiy  Work  and  WoAotp.  $IO.Oi^  during  her  \\U\  the  tntrr«»»t  to  V<*gln   iiiMiii  tH  r 

The  comparative  statement  of  Missionary  Society  ■*^®***  blrtlulty. '  .... 

«<>/«<^:»»<>  f. /Tix..  A«^i  „^».  :.  ».  #^11^ -.  Tbe  proposition  of   Dr.    Mci^tiit   wm   rufemMt  mi  itii* 

receipts  for  the  Dscal  vear  la  as  follows :  _,  _■      ...        ........  .... 

*^  •  ,.,^ .  ,„^  ,  Finance  Committer,  Willi  Inmnivllon  to  n<|Kiri  Ht  Ww  xwxx 

WKb-K  1893-4.  «^.i„„ 

Sorember, $11, 770  58  ia.880  05  meeting. 

December 88,990  50         15,445  17  Provision  was  made  for  tbe  n*(urn  to  Japan  of  Dr.  W  s. 

Janoary ^ 1»,»56  S8  17,615  64  Worilen  and  family,  Mrs.  ,1.  C.  DarlmMi  and  ilmHJ  rlilldmn, 

Pebniary 18,003  66  28,192  90  and  TPtmicrl  HM«»irmw« 

UMXttL 16e,M0  46        212,783  70  and  Tetsugl  Hasegawa. 

Tbe  following  report  of  the  OonimltUH*  on  mtlf-siippoi  i  ing 

Total $243,017  68     $283,3?9  02  Missions  was  adoptiMl :    "Six  mlBKlonar|(«  (four  laily  loarli. 

Bishop  Ninde  is  to  sail  from  San  Francisco   on  c"  »«<*  ^w«  mlnlnton*)  mIihH  Ihs  apMnUnl  and  ia*ni  to  Ciiili 

Maj  8  on  an  official  visit  to  our  missions  in  Japan,  »^  <«  «rly  a  day  as  jKniMlhle.  iho  ».xi»eiiiMii  fur  ilio  iain««  t..  Ih» 

Korea,  and  China.     He  will  be  accompanied  by  Iiis  I*^  "P^^^  Itemized  billH:  wld  i'X|ienwji  lo  U^  advanmi  by 

wife  and  two  of  liis  sons.  private  iiartlea  until  tho  money  r<imi*N  luio  the  troiiRur\  i<» 

fftt.    r  II      •      I         1.1        .         J  r        T  J*         1  the  credit  of  the  Hpecliil  Hpproprlutlon  luadn  to  Chill  iiv  thn 

The  following  Isavo  lately  relumed  from  India  and  r^„.-„,  r^„„,.i,r  JT« 

are  located  as  follows:  Rev.  W.   II.   Hollister  and  ^«|«"»»  ^«""»'"««; 

r^n,;!^  at  T)^i^:»  w:..  .   \r«    i    it  d.i,»*  «►  v«.,.»^ The  expeusesi  of  Il«*v.  T.  <JulId  and  family  MMurnliig  from 

C^^Ii    lf!t^>  \l^'  'no     Fr^ilS^  o  '    i^    nlo  Bulgaria  were  provldcnl  for,  th.  hmllh  of  Mn..  la.lld  n.-n. 

?°^J*M    T     'p^      !?•     n    U'  l^  *"    1    r      •?''^  »««^t«"lf  Ihe  retiini.    Tho  «.rn.tarle«  wi-n,   „u.horl/.M|  .,. 

Grove,  N.  J. :  Rev.  John  D.  ^\  ebb  and   family,  at  ^,  ^^^  ^  ,„,^,u„Hry  for  Bulgaria  to  tak»  f he  plaro  or  Mr. 

Rahway,  N.  J.  ^,,^„^, 

We  ngret  to  hear  tliat  on  March  I  the  mipsion         jhe  following  report  of  th«  Comtnltti'w  on  ItHlhi   \\\\^ 

bungalow  at  Jagdalpur,  Bastar,   India,  with  all  Its  adopt(*d: 

contents,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.     Dr.  W.  H.         " The  Northwf«t  India  (VMiforenre  at  iu  lai<*MTiH|nn  |ma«ni 

L.  Bataione  writes,  "This  is  a  severe  trial  for  the  resolutions  of  regret  that  Wsrn'iiiry  ivrk  wan  not  ai»i"  to 

beginning  of  this  self- supporting  mission."  vHt  India  In  Ihot),  snd  iNMloving  that  surh  vlnii  uoiiid  im 

The  $10,000  called  for  on  pnge  234  for  the  benefit  productive  of  gn-at  gtHKl  to  the  iidwloii  and  the  honiH 

of  the  chapel  at  Peking,  China,  is  greatly  needed.  Churrh,they  r^n^w  the  request  that  thu  serretmy  vikli 

Secretary  McCabe  ap^ieals  for  this  money  to  be  nc-nt  India  during  the  year  1«»4,  and  dlrfn-tiil  thn  H«»<*retary  of  ih«t 

in  at  once.  Omference  to  give  ofliclal  noiic«i  tu  tiu^  Ikianl  of  i licit  n<'.t Um, 

Mn..  Pilcher,  widow  of  Dr.  L.  W.  Pilcher,  late  of  \^"^  ^'"J?l?*  recomini.nd  that  the(:onf«r.MM.«  \m  .u-un^i 

our  North  China  Mission,  has  returned  to  the  United  ^^  ^"^  cordlalappn^la  Ion  of  .he  action  i.. ken.  and  wh.io 

States  and  la  at  Vonrt)e.  Mich.      Rev.  John  Walley,  ^ "^"^  ?^   '^•rcu.nManre,  in  hi.  «"';ntry  do  uui ^  v.i 

14  of  Etiiel  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Hvke-..     M.e  had  y,^^  .^  .^  ^^^^  „,^^    j,^.^  y,,,^^  ,„,,„^  ^,^,^  .,^ 

just  passed  her  elevenili  binliuay  and  d.cfl  of  pi.c-i-  „,,,„, ^^oa,  of  Uh,  four  following  w^re  ^^nMiu^l     John 

"®'"**  fjckfcnihanseD,  < .  W    1.   li/,wr,  Y,  Wt^/ltlrJi,  »i.d   JoNr. 

Our  Bulgaria  Misj«ion  La<  been  weak*rrie«l  I.r  li.e  ninian. 
return  to  the  Cnited  Sta««  of  Rev.  L.  T.  fwCA  h- d         u  -am  'Wid«i  no' t// aufhort/^j  ir,*;  wUi^f  »h#!  rbif."**^ 

family  on   accouM   of   ti.e  f^tii-ire   of   Mr-:,   fitnld's  Mlaston  property  in  ^an  franciA"/ at  iri«:  pr»^^it'l'r.*' 
healUi.     They  will  go  to  Xeuraika.  Ttie  r««lgr.aiion  of  Mr.  «.  w.  |k,«r««!  a«  »  tt,fmhft  of  '  .<; 

Board '/f  lfar.atf*:ri  wm  »/^^/>rp*#yi,  knd  Mr    Johr*  *»  H*-  •? 

wa^  Hi*<:U:*l  un  til*  r*'-'***'/?.  »r.'J  •.'•r-^flnvrd  %  :.'.*•.•!. r^  *  -,1  •?.«■. 

Extract  n^Hi  Procc«4lac»  of  Board   of  Cvr.rr.i.'T^'A  P:rjir.r-f. 

^■■•**"*-  Tli«  r»*;gr.* •.:',&  of  Mr.  J.  M.  f^  '•'•^j  a*  a  u-.v.*^'  •,'    •,- 

TBS  Board  of  MaiHffni  of  cfe^  Miaak^Bary  ^^defy  of  the  fV^APl '/f  Mana^r«  -«4.«  a-/^:/^.  «r/:  Mr.  )•':..:«'.'   :fi-<- 

IChnretZBK  Apri:  :7.  Blabvp  Ac^re-xt  mm.  of  iw/',*.*.'.    -*m  *.<*^>r*:  **  r.u  «..'/>*v,r    »/.-■;  .^ 

P^.!L'>!)d  a  «*-.'.'.'-*.•  -/  '..'.^  fj.a.':..>*i  v.  '..•.,f.* 
I  for  fite  rsci-t  la  u*  rti'jtd  >!UM:i         .k%  Mr.  *.  *    fv/«'.^  *ii'^-*'rA  «■/,'.  v,  va*a  ^  f.-^  */v.  •  ; 

of  Rev.  W.  T-  BoMaanai  aad  fiasfTy  -A  a.fKiUcsk.  '■jB  utxa'A  '.t*  r'r'.'J-  v.*  '..•A.'.-wjfc-  *r.*^  ¥%f  ^•'a/.^  «•-•!  t--.  vy,-:  />y:     . 

of  tbefllaeHcf  Xiiw  RcMB«6e:  ;x*.£«;*i:a.*T. '.f  R^^.  r.  1/  sr^i't&irr.  x-'.^'*  :'.V'^;  y.r./  i.'..:   /.rr.n'^rxV'.jr  '••'         '-'  * 

TUbto and  fBBfly  flroa  Vciyri.  oa  «:»nr«^:  ..f  Va  >4.»:,r.  of  9.j*m..rjxr^  t^'-:  "  ^a^'-.:* 

Mr.  Tnbki:  aad  fior a  beaj^ii  vt^  '.t  Mn  ?r»r,i  ft-,r-y,c  f,--^.         ;-.  «.-■•//'  l*.'.-  *r  »:.-.r.    -.k  .••'/.-;  r.Av;^  -v.-.  -.-'  i  v.-r  \;  v^-   • 

Meileo  lo GtUffcnfaL  «»*  >r-..><  :!•-»•.  *    a.^.-*  .-.*  v.* -"jur*  *.'•  %.•..•   /    -^ 

AeoauBlBC^oC  mtartMorit*  :i  -uw  7»"iy.«w  M^mt'-r.  »m  .r.3Wt-.-.A.r>^  /  ••i»  tb  .  ■-..«/.  «  i  .•••^j  •   if  ■**..•.»»•»  »r/-.i»-  ■ 

appolMcd,  OBdv  wtan   wria^   *i;i«»:-.i-.,-»i»  ar*  v,   >t  -jut  •.•.j*#u'jrjfr.Mt  •/ -j*..*  r- •*•'    -^"'j^*'..'^'  -jx^*  ■>^.    •.    •■* 

nnde.  •vJiwur.    >•'    '■*.    ?*«■*■«     -.•^    .'>.«•'    »•       '^•*-.*.i-;   /. 

Dr.  B.  H. Lofwrr-*'''  S'^Jl  Oicia.  '.»:  v.rr.tir.-.  -*<  i-.«  .u»*. -j-..  ■»  •.•-.•  a.*,  i  J  .-*•  y.  H  w  .r.:i  • ;  >• .  -h-/  .-  .  ..>  ■...  .,  v  -.jr  »-r  ',*••*.  •■ 

was  nSktvtATnm.  a*  'fiu-jta  rf  *•.•*  v^ii»a-.r»nr.  ;   •.<  v.rt  '.<•  lar.  -  :«»..•.•■:» .-.•■f  ^n  .:  v;  »»*  •:    ■vi.»f  7 
CoBtmije:  she  fmaaraw  -r**^  »iu-xrit*;  v.  'xni  .w.<*         7'm*   '■.»•.•."■...•*'«.    •..-,"■/.»''.  .-,»•'•».•  a- »  r  -  ^-.rt  ';».--.»'i 

a  teiHpafarr  anaaartr.  tail  *j»  Pbn"*r-ii-i»  »*-*  i.-.vj-,r2i»<  ••'  :■  #**!*■ 'n  ;-!'  -.  4-..i  •»"t»*'7  .'*    -.i*   M '«t..'.i*.:i  •  •   '^.i- .■■  j 

iiisniafcTH  ■msiiiaiii    III      •*>.  miu'ji^.  JI.V  .u^  •tp.-.vr.iug  /.  .•>r^-.f"  mi    .*.».   twi-:  ■;»  .*t-.r<i.  ,.••.  ..r.ii  mui**   >:  •  ^i^.    '   i-    '.«^ 

a  lay  CaaaelaC  amc  Str  "au^  jR-.r*!!  '.::.'.^a  ir..-«Hi-.n.  .•-.•n-.-.i.  *i -.h     •..•■■.    v*.i»-«!  '.  m-.r.'-.  «r.  •»•*'!  ;i' -j..  .•!*.    i.'.. 

ITtari *  ;fitH..>'  i.'.ii     '.iH^'jiy  y   .'.i*    i- •.••{■  ■.   *•,•»!»».     1 1.*-".    '■»•     •.** 

"Ifvapstiafl'^dit  VJaiu'.iu.*?  «v.;i»r.7  I  ii  .'.r/.  v.  ii*»  -/    ^xw:  ■.•i-...'...«.gr 
aa^rfiamBSircttRa  m  1:111  Jiiw*jm*«  VjMir,n.  '.n  .i«^  •.-.n.-  c  ;•;'".•;*•' u.  r.nit  vir*  tibtit  '.r    -.a  u»ni»:'.i   .•'  iA"*ri.  -.r    :i». 

dtttBatttf  Itta  «riIaiC  Tm  jUw^'j-a  ',r}iiu«uup>    uu'.  jw£  '.>'vij:t  <'''■  t*.mi»vi  i-  ii.Hv.i.n>:  .1  «.'.'.-<.i".:i -<•-•  ^  1,1   xa  'trm. 

iht  Hnlaaapr  4aRii07  1*7  n?   r  r*.*  *?.•   j»»-  i^nr  .«   :u»  iifmfiu-.i'i-r.ii  .1   .-.ii.  i#i"»'"»   n  i-.n^^ir  •.-.»ii  in  ••♦^ 
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TIDINGS  FROM  OUR  IVIISSIONS. 


A  Oiy  for  Help  from  North  Ohina. 

<A  Letter  from  Mrs.  Mary  Porter  Game  well,  of  Peking,  to 
Secretary  McCabe.) 

Deau  Chaplain:  We  are  in  trouble.  The  only 
help  for  our  trouble  is  money.  We  have  just  heard 
that  money  is  scarce,  that  the  Board  lacks  $100,000 
of  enough  to  simply  keep  open  the  ways  that  God 
has  opened  through  heathendom.  How  shall  we  hope 
for  succor  if  the  cry  for  help  means  money? 

Let  me  tell  you  of  our  trouble,  and  plea«e  help  us. 
The  mission  chapel  is  giving  way.  We  began  to  prop 
and  mend  it  a  year  ago,  but  now  the  walls  lean  worse, 
the  cracks  are  wider,  and  the  timbers  bend  more 
threateningly.  If  rou  could  stand  by  the  old  weather- 
beaten  chapel  and  hear  its  history,  so  interwoven 
with  all  the  mission  joys  and  sorrows  and  its  hopes 
past  and  future,  and  realize  how  much  depends  upon 
the  existence  of  our  mission  chapel,  your  voice  would 
ring  out  with  energy  of  speech  and  song  that  would 
win  for  us  the  help  we  need.  It  is  no  shame  for  the 
•chapel  to  fall.  It  has  stood  nearly  twenty  years  and 
only  cost  $2,000  when  it  was  built.  We  knew  it 
could  not  be  long-lived  because  there  was  not  money 
to  build  substantially.  It  is  now  the  oldest  building 
in  the  mission. 

Dr.  Pilcher,  then  only  three  years  on  the  field,  su- 
perintended the  building.  The  inclosed  is  a  photo- 
grai>h  of  a  section  of  the  interior,  showing  the  casket 
in  which  Dr.  Pilcher's  remains  were  buried  and  the 
•decoraiions  at  the  time  of  the  funeral  services.  Within 
a  month  the  chapel  was  discovered  to  be  tottering 
to  a  fall. 

Dr.  Pilcher  was  superintendent  of  our  afternoon 
Sunday  school.  This  Sunday  school  began  as  a  class 
of  the  mission's  Sunday  school  The  class  developed 
into  two  classes,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  These 
classes  grew  so  large  that  they  alone  tilled  the  chapel. 
The  Sunday  school  had  lo  be  held  in  two  sessions — one 
in  the  morning  for  Christians,  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
young  men  and  women  of  our  mission  Fchools  are 
the  teachers  in  this  afternoon  Fohool.  The  school 
serves  as  a  training  school  for  them  as  well  as  a 
means  of  reaching  street  children  with  the  Gos^kjI. 

The  chapel  has  a  seating  capacity  for  four  hun- 
■dred,  but  often  five  hundred  are  present  at  the  after- 
noon Sunday  school.  Some  sit  on  the  altar  steps, 
and  some  are  held  on  the  knees  of  others,  and  some 
stand  up.  Many  of  the  children  come  shivering  in 
rags  from  forlorn  homes,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  chapel  is  a  paradi.se  of  warmth  and  good  cheer. 
The  Simday  school  hour  is  the  one  bright  spot  in 
each  seven  days  for  such.  The  children  wait  eagerly 
for  each  returning  Sabbath.  They  shout  as  we  pass 
■on  the  street,  "How  many  days  to  next  Sunday?" 
They  gather  in  increasing  crowds  about  our  gates 


from  noon  Sunday  until  the  bell  rings  and  the  gates 
are  opened  at  three. 

These  arc  the  children  who  once  lan  in  terror  at 
sight  of  us,  feared  our  **  evil  eyes,"  believed  we  used 
children's  eyes  for  medicine,  and  whose  first  stages 
of  recovery  from  terror  were  marked  only  by  bad 
names  called  from  safe  distances.  Tlie  whole  neigh- 
borhood has  been  reformed  in  the  mutter  of  reviling. 
Where  once  vile  names  and  bad  talk  made  it  bur- 
densome  to  go  outside  of  our  own  gates,  we  now 
never  hear  a  bad  name  called  after  us  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, and  we  often  hear  proceeding  from  the 
courts  as  we  pass,  "Jesus  Loves  Me,"  "When  He 
Cometh,"  "  I  Have  a  Father  in  the  Promised  Land," 
and  other  Christian  songs.  The  little  singers  are 
behind  high  walU,  but  we  know  wit) tout  seeing  their 
faces  that  they  are  our  Sunday  school  pupils.  No- 
where else  could  they  learn  such  songy. 

The  children  were  induced  to  come  to  us,  in  spite 
of  fears  and  prejudices,  by  giving  picture  cards,  one 
to  each  child  who  should  come.  The  interest  ia  so 
sincere  now  that  most  of  the  pupils  would  come  if 
there  were  no  picture  cards  g^ven,  but  we  prefer  to 
contioue  giving  cards,  because  bright  cards  once  a 
week  are  great  treasures  to  children  who  have  so 
little.  I  know  some  pinched-faced  httle  folks  exchange 
their  cards  for  something  to  eat.  One  cold  day  I  saw 
a  child  not  more  than  six  years  of  age  hand  her  card 
to  a  peddler  and  receive  in  its  place  a  cup  of  hot 
soup.  The  eagerness  of  the  child  would  make  any 
heart  ache. 

Now  this  Sunday  school  is  the  only  one  of  such  size 
and  such  intense  interest  in  China.  Visitors  always 
exclaim,  **  I  liave  seen  notliing  like  it  in  China ! "  The 
school  has  been  in  existence  as  a  school  only  one 
year  and  a  half.  It  is  the  rich  fniit  of  years  of  toil 
and  wailing.  Do  you  understand  what  it  would  mean 
to  shut  our  gates  for  weeks  and  months  with  no 
promise  as  to  the  near  future  ?  Suspicion  would  fol- 
low disappointment,  and  the  Chinese  would  think  we 
had  ceasod  to  waut  tiiem  in  our  diapel,  reasoning  in 
the  same  way  as  when,  believing  all  miasionaries  to 
be  doctors,  they  think  we  do  not  cure  their  diseases 
because  we  do  not  want  to.  Work  so  slowly  ac- 
cumulated would  disintegrate  before  our  eyee  and  we 
powerless  to  help. 

Besides  the  Sunday  schools,  every  other  depart- 
ment of  our  Peking  work  depends  in  a  measure  upon 
tlie  chapel.  The  university  students  meet  in  the 
chapel  for  morning  prayers.  Preaching  services  and 
prayer  meetings  depend  upon  the  chapeL  The  chapel 
is  our  only  assembly  room  for  weddings  and  funerals. 
Christmas  is  celebrated  in  the  chapel  There  is  no 
place  but  the  chapel  for  commencement  exercises. 
Annual  Meeting  has  no  accommodations  outside  the 
chapel,  and  week-of-prayor  services  have  no  place 
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%)iit  the  chiipel.  What  will  become  of  these  interests 
when  the  chapel  fiilU? 

When  the  cliapel  was  built  its  size  seemed  so  out 
of  proportion  to  the  numbers  that  assembled  and  to 
the  work  then  under  way  that  our  friei.ds  remarked, 
^  You  must  kive  g^at  faith  to  build  so  large  a  house 
with  any  hope  of  f\\\n%  it.**  The  faith  lias  been  re- 
warded. Tlie  work  has  so  outgrown  the  chapel  ac- 
commodations ihat  for  several  years  the  mission  has 
felt  the  need  of  a  large  chapel,  but  schools  and  coun- 
try work  ha\e  been  in  such  urgent  strait,  and  we 
need  such  a  big  cliapel  next  time  one  is  built,  that 
the  Mission  has  delayed  asking  for  nn  appropria- 
tion for  a  cliapel,  hoping  that  the  time  miglit  come 
when  they  oould  ask  with  hope  of  receiving  it,  about 
SI 0,000  to  build  a  chapel  that  would  answer  mission 
purposes  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

If  you  find  it  in  your  power  to  help  us  to  .i  new 
cliapel,  you  will  be  sending  a  broad  beam  of  cheer 
into  the  shadows  tliat  will  lift  us  up  and  strengthen 
us  to  a  degree  that  perhaps  you  little  imagine. 

I  hope  your  heart  may  be  enlisted  in  our  l^ehalf, 
for  where  your  heart  is,  there  other  pe  >plc*8  treasures 
«re  likely  to  collect  soon. 

Dr.  McCabe  adds  the  following: 
*'Let  us  build  tliis  chapel.     I  ask  for  one  thousand 
shares  of  ten  dolhirs  each.    The  call  is  urgent.     Wo 
must  heed  it.    Please  address 

**  C.  a  McCabe. 
"150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York." 


A  Vint  to    the   Hcrirohiang  District,  Foochow 
Oonferenca. 

BT   RBT.   K.   J.    PLIUB. 

I  HATS  Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Hokchi- 
ang  District,  where  I  went  with  Brother  Miner  to 
attend  the  semiaunual  District  Conference  at  Ngu 
Oheng. 

Our  faithful  coworkers,  Misses  Trimble  and  Boua- 
field,  were  there,  and  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
and  profit  of  the  occasion.  A  large  number  of  the 
native  pastors^  local  preachers,  and  ezhorters  were 
present  during  the  session. 

A  full  progrmm  had  been  prepared,  including  the 
evenings,  but  it  was  thought  best  to  devote  tlie  latter 
on ti rely  to  rsTival  services. 

The  first  two  days  were  given  to  Biblo  study,  con. 
ducted  bj  tbe  presiding  elder,  assisted  by  one  of  the 
pastors.  This  proved  to  be  a  most  interesting  and 
profiuUe  feature  of  the  session. 

The  comments  at  times  extended  into  quite  lengthy 
addresses  on  some  specially  important  passages,  and  all 
listened  with  most  esger  intentness  to  the  earnest  and 
eloquent  words  tsi  spiritual  instruction. 

On  Wedneadsj  afternoon  the  third  chapter  of  John 
was  ooDsldersd,  and  I  have  seldom  heard  a  more  lucid 
And  forcible  praosnUtion  of  the  question  of  regen- 


eration and  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  than  was 
then  given  by  the  presiding  elder.  The  same  sub- 
ject was  again  presented  in  the  evening,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  carried  tlic  word  home  to  all  hearts. 
The  subjects  of  Regeneration,  Justification  by  Faith, 
Adoption,  Witness  of  tlte  Spirit,  and  full  Consecra- 
tion were  successively  presented,  and  the  word  was 
*'  in  the  demotjsimtion  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power," 
as  shown  by  the  unprecedented  awakening,  the  con- 
fessions, renewed  vows,  new  experiences  of  the  joys 
of  salvation,  earnest  desires  for  a  closer  walk  with 
Go  I,  and  power  to  do  more  efficient  service  for  the 
Master. 

Sunday  was  a  most  blessed  day.  The  nine  o'clock 
love  feast  had  to  be  continued  until  eleven  to  give 
time  for  nearly  all  who  wanted  to  testify. 

The  theme  of  the  sermon  by  the  writer  was  the 
impelling  power  of  the  love  of  Christ,  based  on 
2  Cor.  I.  14. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  2:30  p.  u. 
was  participated  in  by  a  very  large  congregation. 

The  meetings  in  the  evening  closed  with  a  most 
impressive  and  solemn  consecration  service,  and  the 
unanimous  testimony  was  that  they  had  never  before 
had  such  a  Conference. 

Friday  was  given  to  the  business  of  the  Confer- 
ence, when  important  actions  were  taken  on  some 
matters  vitally  aflecting  the  interests  of  the  Church 
in  that  locality.  On  Saturday  forenoon  an  educa- 
tional anniversary  was  held,  and  most  interesting 
and  instructive  addresses  were  delivered  by  Ho  Tieng 
Cheng,  formerly  a  pupil  and  now  a  teacher  in  the 
Anglo-Chiiiose  College,  and  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Miner, 
whoso  presence  during  the  Conference  and  his  ad- 
drei>ses  on  various  occasions  were  stimulating  and 
helpful. 

Ngu  Cheng  la  now  the  residence  of  the  presiding 
elder  and  Miss  Trimble,  and  is  the  center  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  educational 
work.  Although  the  schools  were  not  in  session 
during  the  meetings,  a  large  number  of  women  came 
from  different  parts  of  the  district,  with  whom  the 
ladies  held  special  meetings  with  great  profit. 

On  Monday,  in  company  with  the  presiding  elder 
and  pa.stor,  I  made  a  visit  to  an  island  within  the 
bounds  of  the  circuit  where  no  foreign  missionary 
had  ever  been  before.  Here  a  most  interesting  work 
has  been  in  progress  for  some  years. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  in  the  afternoon,  the  people 
assembled  from  all  quarters,  and  the  large  hall  of 
the  house  where  the  service  was  held  was  tilled  to 
overflowing.  The  presiding  elder  preached  a  grand 
sermon  to  the  large  and  attentive  audience,  and  then 
conducted  general  class.  The  voluntary  testimonies 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession  until  nearly 
all  had  spoken,  and  it  was  remarkable  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  speakers  were  women.  The  clear 
and  intelligent  perception  of  Gosjjel  truth  as  shown 
by  the  remarks  was  surprising. 
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In  the  evening  the  people  assembled  for  another 
service,  and  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  preaching  to 
a  full  house. 

On  the  following  morning,  before  our  departure,  the 
house  was  again  crowded,  and  a  most  interesting 
baptismal  service  was  performed,  the  subjects  being 
two  aged  women,  one  of  whom  was  seventy-one 
years  of  age. 

There  are  eleven  small  villages  on  the  island.  In 
one  of  these  fifteen  out  of  nineteen  families  are 
Christians.  The  people,  and  especially  the  women, 
seem  exceptionally  intelligent.  As  we  took  our  de- 
parture, and  were  accompanied  to  the  boat  by  some 
of  these  brethren,  I  thought  of  the  words  of  Isaiah : 
"  Listen,  0  isles,  unto  me ;  and  hearken,  ye  people, 
from  far,"  and  felt  that  this  exhortation  was  being 
heeded  by  many  in  these  out-of-the-way  places. 

Fbochow,  China,  March  2, 1894. 


Mission  Notes  firom  Foochow. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Worley  writes  to  Bishop  Mallalieu 
from  Foochow,  China,  February  20,  1894: 

"  Bishop  Foster  and  Dr.  Leonard  were  with  us  over 
two  weeks,  and  their  presence  and  counsel  inspired 
us  to  better  things.  They  only  continued  the  good 
work  begun  by  yourself.  Since  you  were  with  us 
there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the  better.  The 
missionaries  and  native  workers  have  thrown  them- 
selves with  greater  zeal  and  more  complete  consecra- 
tion into  the  work,  and  the  result  is  a  higher  spirit- 
uality among  the  members  and  a  greater  awakening 
of  the  heathen  conscience. 

"  There  are  many  open  doors  we  cannot  enter,  and 
especially  is  tliis  true  now  that  our  appropriations 
are  reduced.  No  reduction  falls  harder  upon  us  than 
that  of  native  preachers. 

"The  Foochow  District  was  divided,  setting  off 
Mingchiang,  the  up-river  part,  to  which  Dr.  Sites  was 
appointed.  Foochow  District  comprises  the  city  and 
contiguous  territory  with  a  population  of  two  and  a 
half  millions.  I  was  appointed  to  this,  still  remain- 
ing in  charge  of  the  theological  school. 

'*  There  are  great  awakenings  on  every  hand.  Al- 
ready since  Conference  1  have  ope  ed  five  now  preach- 
ing places,  and  have  several  more  in  view  where  we 
are  urgently  requested  by  the  people  to  open  schools 
and  preaching  places.  In  many  places  they  furnish 
the  building.  To  these  places  as  pastor-teachers  I 
am  appointing  picked  men  from  the  school.  Two  of 
the  new  preaching  places  are  in  the  city  and  the  rest 
are  in  the  country. 

"At  oue  place  in  the  city  over  thirty  men  of  fam- 
ilies have  been  converted,  and  only  yesterday  several 
men  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  fam- 
ilies in  the  city  came  seeking  salvation.  Our  city 
churches  are  attended  as  never  before,  and  never  did 
we  get  such  respectful  hearing. 

"  Night  before  last  I  was  at  a  large  villag'*  above  the 


upper  bridge,  where  there  are  many  distinguished 
literary  men,  about  twenty  of  whom  heard  me  preach. 
I  went  by  invitation  and  succeeded  in  opening  church, 
dispensary,  and  boys*  and  girls'  schools. 

**  Drs.  Carleton  and  Masters  have  kindly  consented 
to  dispense  medicine  at  six  of  our  preaching  places, 
and  I  am  sure  God  will  u.se  their  work  to  open  tlie 
way  for  healing  for  many  souls. 

"Souls  are  saved  every  week  and  we  are  pravicg 
for  greater  blessings.  We  have  pledged  ourselves  to 
pray  for  at  least  five  hundred  souls  during  the  year. 
I  have  just  closed  a  glorious  week  of  prayer  and  con- 
secration with  my  preachers.  The  Holy  Spirit  came 
upon  us  in  power,  and  every  man  is  full  of  ze&l  and 
ready  for  the  work.  We  are  going  to  try  band  work, 
several  of  us  going  together  and  spending  a  week 
at  one  church,  and  the  next  week  at  another.  Pray 
for  us  that  God  will  direct  and  give  us  great  victory. 

"  I  have  several  literary  men  who  are  doing  excellent 
work  among  their  friends.  A  number  of  these  new 
openings  are  the  result  of  their  work. 

"  I  am  going  to  trust  God  and  his  stewards  for  the 
money  to  prosecute  this  work.  I  have  made  an  ap- 
peal through  the  papers,  which  you  will  doubtless 
see ;  and  I  hope  you  will  encourage  anyone  who  may 
desire  to  give  for  special  work  to  think  of  this  im- 
portant work. 

*'  If  I  open  no  more  new  places  I  shall  be  short 
on  preachers  nearly  $300.  I  have  faith  that  God 
will  not  allow  this  work  to  suffer,  and  so  1  am  going 
to  enter  every  one  of  these  providential  openings^ 
For  $25  I  can  piit  a  pastor- teacher  into  a  large  and 
populous  district,  and  thousands  of  souls  will  be 
reached  with  Gospel  influence." 


Lncknow  Sunday  Schools  and  Their  Festival 
Bishop  Mallalieu  wTites  the  Editor  of  Gospel  in 
AUj  Lands  as  follows : 

Wben  in  Lucknow  I  attended  nearly  a  doaen  of  our 
beatben  Sunday  scbools.  At  one  of  tbeie  a  eollection  was 
uken,  made  up,  with  tbe  exception  of  four  eoppers,  of  cowrie 
shells.  Nine  of  these  sbelLs  were  i^ven  me,  and  for  them  I 
received  $87,  or  more  tban  $4  each,  thougb  eaeh  sbell  was 
worib  less  tban  one  bundredtb  part  of  a  cent.  Tlie  money 
was  sent  to  the  pastor.  Brother  Mansell,  and  was  used  to 
pay  tbe  expenses  of  tbe  annual  festival.  Tlie  work  of  Gud 
in  our  Sunday  schools  in  Lucknow  is  going  forward 
frloriou^ly.  I  have  Just  received  tbe  folk>wlDg  letter  from 
Rev.  w.  A.  Hansen  respecting  the  Sunday  soboolsand  the 
festival : 

"  LucKXOW,  February  14,  1894. 

''Deak  Bishop  Mallalieu:  The  past  month  has 
been  so  busy  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  to 
you  as  I  expected  to  do  im mi diatelyaAer  the  Sunday 
school  Jik.  It  was  held,  aocording  to  our  usual 
custom,  on  December  28,  and  was  equal  to  preceding 
years'  entertainments  in  many  respects,  and  superior 
to  them  in  otliers. 

"  The  examinations  were  carefully  conducted,  witb 
the  following  results:    Twenty-nine  passed   in  tl>e 
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first  eiainioaiion,  Rod  received  first  prizes,  showing 
thai  thej  Iiad  been  able  to  recite  correctlr  all  tlie  sub- 
jcctii,  golden  texts,  outlines,  and  selected  verses  of  the 
lessons  for  the  whole  year.  In  this  examination 
more  tlian  five  mistakes  such  as  omissions  of  words 
or  disarrangement  of  words  was  counted  a  fdilwro. 
In  the  second  examination,  for  second  prizes,  twenty- 
three  pas«ied.  These  had  learnt  and  rccitod  correctly 
without  mistakes  all  the  subjects,  gulden  texts,  and 
outline^  of  the  Sunday  school  lessons  for  the  year. 
In  tiie  Catechism,  which  is  really  the  beginning  of 
Scripture  history  in  Hindustani,  ninety-six  passed. 
You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  nineteen  boys  passed 
examir.ations,  and  received  prizes  from  the  Sunday 
school  which  you  visited,  and  where  you  received  the 
cowries  which  you  afterward  so'.il. 

''The  annual  procession  comprised  about  a 
thousiiid  men  and  boys  marching  in  line  with  soni'^ 
dozen  or  more  nat've  bands  to  enliven  the  spirits  of 
c'lose  in  the  procession.  I  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  rude  music,  of  which  doubtless  yon  heard  many 
flamples  while  you  were  in  I  tdia,  would  have  been 
any  inspiration  to  you  But  I  am  sure  tltatthe  sight 
of  the  «'C};'K>ls  marchii:g  under  iLeir  separate  banner^, 
and  havin;?  wbai  General  Grant  called  *  liie  swin;;  of 
vict«"»ry "  as  they  marched,  woi.'.d  Lave  U-en  a  Jfriigl.t 
a:id  an  -.iplift  to  you.  I  r*ever  fe*-!  so  -in.-  of  li.e 
final  triumph  of  our  cause  a-s  '.^iieii  I  am  le-wiir.g  or 
Sunday  sch<.K)l  ho?t  i:j  t'leir  an:.;ai  i-o-.-es-i'^n.  il*9 
observe i  and  tlie  admired  of  a'.!  iookors-'.r.. 

"  Aftt-r  march'ng  up  ih*?  L-eriTral  streot  '\'a  L  •'iK'.ryA' 
with  our  long  procossio:,  we  euiere  ";  ti.e  :  ark  wi.ere 
the  scLools  were  fili  proj-v-Iy  *eaed  ir.  corr.par.  «:■?  '.'.. 
our  large  distric-t  leni.  and  ilie  eierc^es  of  i;.e  :.. orb- 
ing began.  The  Ku^l  "L  Sui.d  :?  %':..-yj.  -^'jj.'.  .n  :  .e«-*: 
exercise-,  tliougi.  m-e  d-j  not  \...-.'t:  ..  t.*^:  Vj  i.jtTc  o  .  r 
Cl.risiia:.  girls,  either  na:lve  or  ».^'  !•■:,.  fr.ar'::*  v. ;•.■. 
i:.e  precession.  The  txerci^s  c  =  sied  of  i  : ;:',l 
•All  nail  the  power  of  Je?:s'  :.s-.  *."  =  ijr  r.  K-.y.  -r. 
and  Hindustan-,  prayer  in  ¥.z.j  .<..  a:.i  H.-.  :.su:.! 
s4ud  followed  by  &  sp?ola  S'.Lt'  i"-'-  ea-'-  of  '..•.*: 
iS'.ud^y  schools.  Seve.iil  of  iLe-*:  -o:.::i  v  fe  o-i/  - 
liil  yxiLS,  and  very  we'.  re:.i-. 'tr-.  ..:•.%'  *.:.%  -.-t/- 
iug  a  few  shon  5peec':.e=  ■.it-*;  ::.-«.- 

"1  t;li  them  ofyo-jr  ii-.^-rf:-:    •.  -.:?.-  ••.    . ..•  :■  -  / 

wha:  yo-'  have  dont  for  -%.     a   :;  tn  :  /  ■  •  •,».•-  •     ■/. 
«ai'I  :iia;  as  a  yiart  -.-f  ::.%  •  r>.*r*-:»  o'  ;•   -•  •    •  '.  v. 
have  two  fine  JjaLier^  n.6;e   ,   -  ly    :-*:  ;  -.-t'       .   *■. 
to  be  given  a:  the  Ltx-  ..    -..■j.-.i.  ....... 

sci.o'.;:  l.avi  g  ::.t  g-e-j *.«::•.  ■  -L-*^-'  .!.  •.-.  ■  i  . . 
The  oiLer   to  tie  f-::.  •■     '•::  .  «;  ,-••■    *•-. 

c.u:..ber   -i^-ouid  pas?   :  »■    =.-.'■:  -  -     .'  ' 

creaiec  a  irreat  oeui  of  e  '.     -■•■-■ -  :.    .  . 

the  bsL'jers  wiU  be  hr,  ;■  '. .:  >•■  ^z    .  ■      :'*'.'■. 
speeches  ihe  pr:z-=  vv-*.  ..••.•  .^....  •.;■    i.*'-    •  --^v 
aO'  MliS  ThoburL.  tv-  '.'it  ■..  .:•«?     -j-.Tit-fe  .*;.   .'.' 
their  picnic  and  '«aa>.      7..«r    .  -  f..*:    -   '...-.•  •  .  .o 
scholars,  bo;! J  na'.ive  a'.i .  .r.  -'r--:  -.    v  »-•»    r:.    h. 
v^'J.er  in  the  leui  To-  ::*«:. r  v.'--;-. -i'.L  •  .  % 


non  Christiitn  boys  wont  to  their  own  phu'C'*,  and  re- 
ceived each  a  goo<l  pl.-iie  uf  amoIi  rundy  as  they  all 
apprcci.'ite.  The  rest  of  the  d:iy  w  ha  s|H>nt  in  running, 
playing.  aii«l  enjoying  th'.-  '  n»erry-^"»-roini  1*,'  uf  which 
we  supp'ied  four. 

**Tl.e  non-<.*hristiau  girls  who  go  tfi  our  idiO«*ls 
and  lesirn  our  .^^unday  -cho^jl  lessons  runl-l  ii«it  of 
course  come  out  to  a  public  perfuriiiaiioo  like  thi!*,  -.o 
a  separate  cntertainnicnt  was  given  fur  thetn  Inrirr. 

"We  hiive  iu  Luck  now  thiriy-lhP.'CMinii.iv  i(.lio<jli 
and  seventeen  hundred  and  seveniy-s.ve  .'"■.ndiiy 
school  scliolir.s.  I  trust  il.f  result  of  vol-  .-ft  -.vA 
your  interest  in  our  scImjoIs  will  enalilc  'M  ro  *1.>/.'.  a 
marked  iucrcasc  in  atiendiince  next  -.ear. 


Beport  of  the  Agra  Dietrict,  Northwest  India 
Oon&rence,  for  1893. 

IJY  HKV.  J.  K.  S'  oil,  l'J**>ll/:r.«i  fc.'.M.k. 

The  past  year  on  Agra  If:<»irict  iias  been  o:.e  tilled 
wi'h  hard  work.  There  hu.T  l^een  much  prayib;^aTid 
planning  and  pushing,  and  consequently  ii.  .ch 
gruwth  and  rtiicc^Sj*.  Tlie  principhr  of  '•  divide  and 
conquer  *  h:is  t^<;n  again  veri'icd.  At  ti.e  ia>t  An- 
nual Ojiiferenrr*:  iri  January  we  jrave  two  cir'.-uits-. 
with  li.eir  <rtt'.i\\th:\i,*'U\,  of  niCU  and  moni'V.  to  liie 
Ka3g>ir:J  Di-tri't  iir.d  oig'.t  f  rr.-ui'-ij,  in  njariy  Pri-j^vl- 
the  n.os:  fr  .;tf*l  par.  o!  the  fitld.  to  for».  t  e  A.njr;re 
I'i-T.r-'ji.  aiid  V/tjk  ov<t  b  ••.  ori';  j-Uc«*,  witl.oi;',  uuy 
o  /-■/A'lor.s  a:i  M  pravtic-iliy  witijoijt  men  or  inoiiey. 

Ve:  we  t:.  •«•  •-•.c  ye.ir  wilJi  eight  iarifc  *:ifcii.l>', 
V.  iii'i  il:.T\-\\'..^.  .;i  lu'ju:  liian  O'jO  v;!la;f<'.-  atri 
1  .■/  's,  wiir.  *-<  ','o.'j'er«-riO':  ni«:Mj»K'r-  and  prok/a- 
torier-.  4  Iv.-il  r-Mer-  an'i  •jeij'yiiii!,  14  lo**!  prea'ii- 
er-.  a:. 'J  ■'>■  •-.*. '.0"':r«  :  v*.'.:.  >i  '■}.L.r':jie«  ui.d  <'liii|/4^.B. 
4  ^-y^rli:.;;  "'...'.',-  :  V:i  :.i:,;r  is'-;.'j'/>.  ;  ii,.-.»j'^fj 
i  ome-,.  '.  :i»ra  o'.'-i:-  ..Of:.**.  '.  :.OKp.'.si.  ;if.J  'Ji-jHrh.-:!/ y, 
b'.-oic  -;.o;/-..  •••si'J.:/  r^-,:;.-.  ;r.-.  <  r  r  ,'jttf,  ui.'l  ;».ri.'ial 
':  t' ■  f'.'V  /  r;.  -^  .:.  v.*yf.  w. ,-,'..•/  -.'/..  \\  .T'i\AiM.UK. 
>.:.  :  :  a'.  ".  :•  .:.  '.o:.*- .i!.'.  ['•'y/'^-tiH  'J  :.•■•.•  -a  '.  ;  z 
\  *'.  •'.:i.v.  •-  '.;  .'  \.*.'.T.j  1  O'.'j  a  ?;•••:  '^i-r.ri..;!  '.f 
!;  "^_  r.«-A'.,  i  ■■■  '.:•■•:  :.  "  ■  --..  -,'.:. ^o.r  au-;  .  4/'/ 
:.  •.■«:  ;<;■  -  .;.v,.- 
";.<:-=■  ;.::  '■  '.«.'■  :-.'...  lU;'--  -y  :,.':'•■';-••;•;  yrr- 
r  -  •;■  ;:  ••  ■  t  .  .  •.  ".  •;;■.■  •  '  •■':  ".  .f.  ..* 
•..-.  /  ■  '/  u  ■-'..■*:  .<  .  :.  •.  ■  1.  .  *:  r--. 
■.*■.    >    "i' .    .     .  *:        ■.:•   <»:•■;.'•:      V  .  .  .v    '.  .e 
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the  meHa  work  on  the  district.  The  time  was  when 
the  misflionarj's  chief  eyangelistic  work  consisted  in 
yisiting  non-Christian  melaa  and  bazaars  and  preach- 
ing to  indifferent  listeners  or  active  opponents.  But 
now  we  have  our  Christian  mdas.  In  February  and 
March  three  most  profitable  mela^  were  held  at 
Aligarh,  Hathn»,  and  Brindaban,  respectively,  at  all 
of  which  niiich  good  was  accomplished. 

In  November  at  Hathras  our  annual  mela  and 
District  Conference  were  held.  More  than  800  as- 
sembled from  the  Slasganj  and  Agra  Districts.  The 
effect  of  this  meeting  upon  the  work  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  brief  report  like  this.  The  examination 
of  every  worker  in  his  or  her  studies  and  character 
nnd  conduct ;  the  instruction  given  through  lectures, 
sermons,  and  exhortations ;  the  anniversaries  of  the 
various  societies  and  of  the  Epworth  League;  the 
hymns  and  prayers  and  the  concluding  orderly  and 
solemn  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s 
Supper,  are  but  a  part  of  tlie  beneficial  work  of  the 
Hathras  week. 

We  are  using  every  effort  to  train  workers  for 
this  needy  field.  For  this  purpose  tliree  training 
schools  are  kept  up  at  Agra,  Aligarl),  and  Muttra, 
respectively,  in  which  some  thirty  village  pastor- 
students  iiave  been  more  or  less  helped.  In  these 
schools  reading,  writing,  aud  simple  arithmetic,  the 
Bible  and  Catechism  and  practical  evangelistic  work, 
are  taught  daily.  Three  or  four  rupees  for  an  un- 
married man,  and  four  to  six  rupees  for  a  married 
man,  are  sufficient  to  give  monthly  support ;  and  at 
Muttra  and  Aligarh  the  wives  read  in  the  woman*s 
department  under  the  superintendence  of  the  ladies^ 
society.  Fully  one  half  uf  those  who  were  in  the 
school  during  the  past  year  have  been  given  work 
this  year  and  are  doing  well. 

This  would  not  be  a  complete  report  without  some 
mention  of  the  Epworth  Leagues  on  the  district. 
There  are  seven  chapters.  These  help  to  keep  up  an 
interest  in  various  forms  of  work  among  our  young 
people.  They  teach  self-control,  parliamentary  usage, 
and  give  them  something  to  do  themselves.  Tlie 
Ready  Workers  do  an  immense  amount  of  voluntary 
evangelistic  work.  The  Agra,  Muttra,  and  Aligarh 
Le»gues  are  bu.«»y  hives  of  industry. 

The  presiding  elder  of  the  Agra  District,  living  on 
his  district  and  in  the  midst  of  Itis  work  all  the  year 
round  and  year  after  year,  and  being  constantly  on 
the  move  among  the  people,  is  pretty  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  work,  with  all  tiio  excellence  and 
mor^t  of  the  defects  to  be  found  in  it.  He  is  not  dis- 
posed to  boast  of  those  or  suppress  these. 

As  is  well  known,  many  of  the  people  are  very, 
very  poor.  They  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  with  but 
little  in  the  hand.  They  are  exceedingly  illiterate. 
With  the  exception  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
mission  employees  and  several  hundred  students, 
the  great  mass  are  unable  to  read  or  write.  It 
cannot  be  expected   that  a   people  oppressed  and 


depress  3d  for  centuries  will  burst  out  into  brilliancy 
all  at  once. 

And  yet,  certainly,  a  marvelous  change  is  taking- 
place  among  these  people,  who  Iiave  put  themselves 
under  our  tutelage.  It  is  with  profound  gratitude 
that  this  change  wrought  by  grace  in  the  hearts  of 
these  humble  villagers  ia  noted.  Success  after  toil 
always  brings  joy,  and  in  this  work  it  is  only  toi( 
that  can  bring  success.  That  heart  that  never  feels 
the  burden  of  work  and  worry  is  scarcely  susceptible 
of  the  highest  joy.  Has  not  the  weeping  in  the 
night  something  to  do  with  the  sweetness  of  joy  in 
the  morning  ?  There  is  profound  philosophy  in  the 
declaration  that  *'  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth^ 
bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again 
with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him  **' 
(Psalm  126.  G). 

Come  with  me  to  Dauji  and  hear  the  people  pray ; 
to  Hathras,  and  hear  them  sing;  to  Bhurlpur,  and 
hear  them  testify !  Notice  tlie  simple  faith  of  the 
blind  man  at  Aligarh  who  prayed  all  night  for  some 
one  to  lead  him  to  the  Hatliras  camp  meeting,  and 
got  his  answer  in  the  morning  when  a  stranger,  a 
nou-Christian  lad,  came  to  him  and  offered  to  conduct 
him.  "  Baptize  me !  Baptise  me  I  *'  cried  the  villager,, 
in  the  early  morning  before  it  was  yet  day,  pleading- 
before  Mr.  Lawson*8  tent,  **  Baptize  me,  or  tlie  devil 
will  get  me !  "  It  is  needless  to  say  tliat  his  request 
was  granted.  See  that  old  man  from  Dauji  astride 
of  his  knock-kneed  pony,  with  rope  bridle  and  stir« 
rups,  leavin^r  the  camp  ground  for  home  with  the 
blessing  of  God  in  his  heart  and  the  solar  light  mak- 
ing his  wrinkled  face  look  beautiful.  Having  got 
out  of  the  grove  on  to  the  highway,  he  returns  to  say,. 
**  God  has  blessed  me  in  this  meeting,  and  now  I  am 
going  home  to  tell  the  people,  and  I  am  ^rermany  of 
them  will  get  what  I  have  got.*'  Yonder  goes  old 
Edward,  the  savi^  the  tent- pitcher,  the  faithful  Chris- 
tian worker,  trudging  from  village  to  village,  taking 
his  wife  with  him,  mounted  on  a  pony,  preaching  the 
Gospel  and  leading  scores  to  the  Lord.  Such  men 
as  these  make  mission  work  a  delight,  and  are  our 
assurance  of  certain  and  complete  victory. 


The  Oentral  Oonference  of  India  and  ICalayeia. 

BY   REV.    R.    IIOSKIXS,   PH.D. 

Tfiis  Conference  met  in  Allahabad  February  22, 
and  closed  on  the  fifth  day.  Fifty-two  delegates 
were  present,  representing  the  six  Annual  Confer- 
ences, six  Womar/s  Conferences,  and  a  number  of 
District  Conferences.  Bishop  Thobum*s  address 
was  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts,  but  it  was  exceed- 
ingly inspiring.  The  native  Methodist  Christiau 
community  now  aggregates  more  than  seventy-two 
thousand  persons,  and  the  indications  are  that  before 
the  next  General  Conference  these  nnmbers  will 
again  be  doubled. 
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Churdi  has  iM?er  had  so  suoeessful  a  work  and  such 
an  opportunitj  to  insp're  the  home  Church,  but 
there  is  danger  that  this  opportunitj  of  the  century 
will  slip  from  her  hand<i. 

The  India  missions  haye  been  compelled  to  seek 
aid  from  sources  outside  the  Missionarr  Society  iu 
order  to  properly  care  for  the  multitudes  that  God  has 
given  us ;  and  already  very  considerable  sums  have 
oome  from  India,  Australia,  England,  and  America. 

The  value  of  our  schools,  cliurches,  and  other 
forms  of  mission  property  lias  increased  three  hun- 
dred thousand  rupees  in  two  years,  and  now,  that  dis- 
couragement has  been  lifted  from  the  hearts  of  tlie 
workers  by  the  noble  responses  that  have  coroo  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  new  and  enlarged  plans  are 
freely  broached  fbr  lifting  the  other  desponding  and 
heavily  weighted  sections  of  the  work  into  buoyancy 
and  success. 

Our  printing  presses,  liave  not  been  properly  sus- 
tained, so  that  they  might  do  their  legitimate  work  of 
spreading  Christian  literature.  The  agents  have  been 
kept  largely  at  job  work  in  order  to  earn  enough 
money  to  keep  the  establishment  going.  The  Cal- 
cutta pres^  has  been  and  is  thus  handicapped,  and 
the  MaUysia  press,  though  recently  started,  has  to 
spend  a  large  part  of  its  energy  in  job  work. 

The  boarding  solioola  for  English  children  have 
had  to  seek  for  the  children  of  parents  who  could 
pay  the  full  fee,  and  some  of  the  children  of  our 
poor  members  have  been  excluded ;  but  this  state  of 
things  is  passing  away;  the  heavy  debts  incurred 
for  buildings  and  working  apparatus  are  becoming 
things  of  the  past^  and  as  never  before  wo  shall  fill 
the  land  with  Christian  literature,  and  we  will  care 
for  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich. 

The  deaconess  movement  is  taking  deep  root  in  all 
partii  of  India:  a  course  of  study  which  lengthens  the 
probation  to  three  years  was  adopted,  and  the  allow- 
ance for  each  deaconess  was  somewhat  increased. 
The  deaconesses  will  now  receive  just  about  one  half 
the  amount  that  has  been  paid  to  the  American  lady 
missionaries,  with  the  understanding  that  the  wants 
of  tiie  deaconesses  will  be  provided  for  until  the  end 
of  life.  Of  course  if  they  retire  from  tlie  work  their 
claims  will  cerise. 

At  this  Conference,  for  the  first  time,  the  order  of 
Native  Deaconesses  was  recognized.  There  are  in 
North  India  several  women  of  long  experience,  who 
seem  well  fitted  for  the  work.  They  are  widows, 
and  probably  for  some  time  to  conic  only  widows 
will  be  recommended  for  this  honorable  poiition  from 
the  Hiodustsni  Church. 

In  our  English  community  the  training  the  women 
receive  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  is  far  more 
advanced.  We  have  qualified  and  devoted  young 
women  in  the  Hindustani  Church,  but  it  would  be  a 
doabtfVd  experiment  to  place  these  unmarried  native 
women  In  .the  ranks  of  deaconesses,  at  least  until 
they  have  rssdied  middle  age. 


A  scheme  for  Conference  claimants,  relief  was  pre- 
sented and  di.scussed,  but  tlie  delegates  felt  that  they 
could  not  afTord  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be 
required  to  make  the  plan  successful. 

There  is  a  great  stringency  in  the  missionary 
money  markeu  Salaries  are  paid  in  the  currency  of 
tb^iandi-aBd'UiiA  currency  has  depreciated  so  much 
that  the  Indis  missionaries  are  receiving  just  about 
one  half  as  much  as  the  missionaries  of  China,  Japan, 
and  Korea  receive. 

It  is  specially  hard  on  the  India  missionaries  who- 
are  educating  their  children  in  America;  their  sala. 
riesare  in  the  depreciated  currency  ;  the  grovernment 
of  India  imposes  a  heavy  income  tax,  a  wheel  tax,, 
and  in  many  places  a  water  tax  ;  and  when  the  mis- 
sionary has  paid  school  bill  and  taxes  he  has  a  very 
scrimped  allowance  for  himself. 

The  Central  Kpworth  League  of  India  and  Malay- 
sia wa^  organized  to  secure  uniformity  and  to  make 
it  efficient  in  all  i)arta  of  the  land. 

Dr.  Parker,  of  Lucknow,  was  elected  President ; 
Rev.  H.  C.  Stunt  z,  of  Naiui  Tnl,  Creneral  Secretary ; 
and  Rev.  F.  W.  Warne,  Kdilor.  The  Epworth 
League  is  doing  a  valuable  work  for  our  young  peo- 
ple. AVe  have  15,900  Christian  children  under  in- 
struction, of  whom  2,000  yearly  leave  school.  The 
League  is  well  adapted  to  attract  and  keep  them 
from  straying  away,  and  to  help  tliem  in  the  Chris- 
tian life. 
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TOPICS  FOR  18M :  Jan.^  The  World ;  Fch.,  China ;  Af(ir.. 
Mexico;  JLpr.,  India;  May,  Malaysia ;  Jun«,  Africa; 
J\du,  United  States ;  Aug.^  Italy  and  Bulgaria :  Se/>f ., 
Japan  and  Korea :  Oct.,  Protestant  Europe ;  i^Tov.,  South 
America ;  7>er.,  United  States. 

Questions  for  Mat. 

Where  Is  Malaysia? 

Wbat  are  the  principal  islands  ?  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes, 
Labuan,  New  Guinea,  and  Borneo. 

Wbat  is  tbe  estinutted  population  ?    Tblrty-slx  millloQ. 

W^bat  are  tbe  principal  races  ?    Malay  and  Papuan. 

Wbat  race  fumisbes  tbe  principal  merchants  ?    Chinese. 

Wbat  Europi^an  government  controls  the  Kraater  part  of 
Malaysia?    The  Dutch. 

Wbat  part  is  controlled  by  Great  Britain  ?  A  part  of  Borneo, 
a  part  of  New  Guinea,  the  island  of  Labuan.  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  composed  of  Singapore,  Penang.  and 
Malacca. 

Wbat  European  Missionary  Societies  are  at  work  in  Malay- 
sia? Dutch  and  Genuan  Societies,  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  and  tbe  British  and  Forelicn  Bible  Society,  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  English  Presbyterians. 

What  Is  the  only  Anierican  Missionarj-  Society  at  work  there  ^ 
Tbe  Methodist  Episcopal. 

When  did  it  commence  ?    In  1885. 

Whore  are  its  headquarters  ?    In  Singapore. 

Who  was  the  Orst  missionary  ?    Dr.  W.  F.  Oldham. 

How  many  members  and  probationers  has  It  now  ?    :ur). 

Who  are  the  preachers  in  the  Mlssi<»n  ?    (See  paire  '218.) 

Among  what  races  do  they  labor  ?  Chinese,  Tamils,  Malays, 
and  Europeans. 

How  many  were  baptized  In  18$)3?  Twenty-one  children, 
and  thlriy-two  adults. 

Who  Is  tbe  superintending  bishop  ?    Bishop  Tbobum. 
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Rev.  J,  B.  Butirick  w-alore. 

Rtv.  A.  Y.,  Cook  mnii  w.,  ^f-'vunierftbard. 
Rev.  W.  P.  G. CurUea AUd  w.«  fJlacktown, 

R«T.  D.  O.  Ertialieryfir,  Qulba^rga. 
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Kev.  H.  ^Hirr.v,  jui  ruiKUj-j  T„  Banzalore. 
Rev.  Charles  B.  W<fcr<i  and  w.,  Yellandu. 
R<>T,  J.  N.  We^t  aiid  w„  Vepery,  Madras. 

Hf^v.  Krn^t  A,  B«1U  Jab&lpnr. 
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I  ond  w.,  Uarda. 

r  v.,  Bombay. 

I  I  iviiiLii  HjMi  w,.  Tanna. 

F.  K«t»t)kna  and  w„  Ijfatpvrt 

f  Koblnsoo  and  w.,  Bombay. 

K,   ,  .  .  _        Shaw  and  w.,  Karaclit. 
Hev.  Wtii,  II.  Si«ph«na,  Bombay. 
R«v.  Ofo.  I.  Intone  and  w..  Qnetta. 
R«v.  A.  S.  £.  Vardon  aad  w.,  Khandwa. 
£^niHPal-Burma  ; 
Blttbop  J.  }f.  Thoboni,  D.D.,  and   w»« 

K  tianaol. 
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K«v.  L.  R.Jam  kri>nClty,Or«.» 

rtev.  Aiiirusi  K  >  uua. 

R«v.  NellsMa'i 

Her.  Jaa.  P.  MeiK  /lu  j  >v  ,  riolpor. 
Rev.  J.  T.  ilobertjisoa.  l'i-iru.  Biirioa. 
Rev.  O,  J.  Schlltlng  and  w„  I'ogu. 
Kev.  J.  Smith  and  «v..  Kanffoon^  Burma. 
RaT.  Frank  W.  Wame  aad  w^  CalcaUa. 

Malaysia  (StralUS«ttl«maaU), 
Rev.  RenJ.  II.  Baldervton  (North  WUu 

abfre,  Prtaoe  ISdivard  Ia„  Caa.). 
R«  V.  Charles  C.  Kelao  and  w.,  SLn^por« , 
Rev.  Wm.  T.  KeaBett(Ptlt«bur|r,  Pa.). 
rt«v.  H.  L.  E,  Lnertug  and  w.,  glafapora. 
Kev.  D.  Davlee  Moore  and  %f  „  Peaaeg. 
Rev»  H»  W.  Muimnn  rind!  w  ,  Slnffapora. 
Rev.  George  FT  "    uing. 

Rev.W.O.Sh*  *.,  Singapore. 

Hev.  Wm.  T,  '^  sing»]>ort'. 

Kev.  William  i;.  i^.  l  .....  ^iugapure. 
Rev.  B.  >\  Weat,  Al.U.,  and  w»  (Cravr- 
fordarlUe.  Ind.). 

R*v.  W.N.  Brevrater  and  w,JFoocbow. 
.'.  J.  ^SrfgtJrr,  M.fJ..  and  w.,  Poochow. 
'"    *  ,  t  w..  Fooobow. 

uid  w^  Fooobow. 

:  w.,  Foocbow. 

N^ebtm. 
M  lavrare.  O.). 

li  '  D^FoasboKT. 

&lt  ^VAohlngtoQ,  D.  C). 

Rev.  Mt?<>r>:e  li  Mnytb  andw^i  Fy»ckiow. 
Rev.  M.  c.  wUco«  and  w..  Foocbow, 
Kev.  J.  B.Worley*  Pb.O..  &  w.,  Fooobow. 
Klaa  Sarah  M  Boa  worth,  Foocbow , 
lll«lfartha  L  CaMartoa,  Foocbow. 

Nwih  <7M««4  ; 

Rev.  La  Clede  Barrow  and  w^  TleaUlQ. 
Kev.  F.  Brown  and  w.  (tn  England). 
W.  H»  Cortlaa,  M.D.,  Peklnif. 
Kev.  O.  K.  Davie  and  w^  TrentsLn^ 
liev.  F.  D.  Gamewell  and  w,,  Peking, 
liev.  J,  F,  Bayner  and  w.,  Peking. 
Tii'\\  r.  T.  Headland,  Peking. 

'    T.  Hobart  and  wTl*efcib«- 
I  klna. M.D,^  w. (MaldenTMaa.). 
a,  Lowry,  D.D.,and  w.,  Peking. 

,  IS    PvU-K-  Ti«nt*ln. 

Mrn,  J    \-  i/iware,  O.). 

J.  F.  i?'  hUln. 

Kev.  y\  h^andw.,  Peking. 

Rev.  O.  w.  \  ci  Uv  4ind  w..Ttent«la. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Walker,  D.  D.,  and  w.  (OrsM^ 

caatle,  Ind.) , 
Mlii  HatUe  £.  Da  via,  Peking. 

Ctntrta  Chifm : 

Rev.  J.  J.  BanbuTT  and  w.,  Kluktang. 
R«v.  R.  C.  Beebe.  Sl.D.,  and  w.,  Nanking. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Perguaon  and  w..  Nanking. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hrkea  and  w.,  Shanghai. 
Hev.  Ralph  u.  Irbih  aad  w..  Klakiung. 
Rev.  Janaee  Jackaoo  and  w.«  Klaklaag. 
E.  R.  JelUaoD.  At.D.,  and  w..  Nanking. 
Rev.  c.  F.  Kupfer  and  w.,  chlnklang. 
Rev.  E.  S.  Little  and  w..  Kluklang. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Longden  aad  w..  Wuhu. 
Rev.  D.  W.  Nlcnola  and  w..  Nanking. 
Rev.  LeeUe  Stevena  and  w.,  Naiiklng. 
Rev.  O.  A.  Staart,  M  D..  and  w^  Wnhu* 
Rev.  A-  C.  Wright  and  w..  i^'hlnklang. 
HIM  Clara  J.  C«Hler,  Kltiklang. 
Ml«  Mary  Qochenoar.  Nanking. 
Ml«  L.  G.  BansUk.  Nanking. 
WOL  CMml: 

Kev.  H.  OUn  Cady  (Mlddlebury,  Vt.). 
^  H.  L.  Canrtght.  M.D.,  and  w..  Chentu. 
Rev.  Spencer  Lewi*  and  w..  Chungking. 
Kev.  w.  £.  Manly  and  w..  Chungking. 
J.  H.  McsCartaey,M.D., 
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Rev.  fi 
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and  w.,  Chung* 

<   iMint'^klng, 


s'tlng, 
Jafa». 
Rev.  R.  P.  Alexander  and  w.,  Tokyo. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Belknap  and  w.,  Tokvo. 
Rev.  Charles  Blahon  and  w.,  Tokyo. 
Rev.  BenJI.  Cba|»pell  and  w.,  Tokyo. 
Rev.  J.  O.  Cleveland  and  w.,  Yokohama. 
Rev.  in.  CorrelU  D.D,.  and  w..  Nagasaki. 
Mr,  W,  H.  Correll.  Nagasaki. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Davison  and  w.,  Tokyo. 
liev.   O.    F.    DratNsr    and    w.    (CUflOQ 


Bav.E. 


•r#Ib?-^' 


lerson  and  w.  (Howard, 


Kan.). 
Rev.  H.  B.  Johnson  and  m.,^^m^„mmmk> 
Rev.  JuUna  Soperand  w.,  Hakodate. 
Kev.  D.  S.  Spencer  and  w..  Kagoya. 
Rev.  J.  O,  Spencer  and  w.,  Tokyo. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Schwartz  and  w„  Tokyo. 


MlsB  Jciiii-,  -. .    - -.  Tokyo. 

KonsA, 
Rev.  H.  Q.  Anpensellecr  and  w, 
J.  B.  BiL5teed.lr.D..  Seoul. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Hall,  IC.b.,  and  w.,  Bconl 
Rev.  H.  B.  Hnlbert  and  w..  Seoul. 
Rev.  George  H.  Jones  and  w„  Seoul. 
W.  B.  McdlU,  U.D..  and  w.,  aeaal. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Noble  and  w.,  Seool. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Scranton,  HJ>.,  and  w. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Droesi  D.D^  and  w.,  1 
Ayres. 

Rev.  O.  P.  Howard  and  w.,  Buenos  Ayna. 

Rev.  W.  P.  McLaQghUo,  D.D.,  and  w. 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Milne  and  w.,  Baenoa  An«e> 

Rev.  w.  T.  Rolilnaoa  and  w^  Mereeda. 

Ker.  J.  M.  Spangler  and  w^  Ronrla 

Rer.  W^.  Talion  and  w..  Roavlo. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Thocneon,  D.D.,  aad  w,  (Dela- 
ware, O.). 

L'RtTGCAr. 

Rev.  G.  O.  Froggan  and  w^  Ooraraa 
Rev.  A.  W«  OreenEnaa,D.D.,  and  w..  Moo* 

tevideo. 
Rer.  Wm.  GTtivea  and  w^  Montevideo, 
Kev.  J.  A.  RusmU  (Brangun,  lU.). 

Pntu. 
Rev.  T.  B.  Wood,  D.D.,  and  w.,  Llm*. 

(Address care  U.fi.  Legation. J 
profieeeor  Q.  M.  Hewey  and  w.,  Callao 
M  be  Ina  H.  Mcwia,  (Tallao. 
Miss  Ethel  O.  Porter.  CVftUao. 

CSIU. 
Rev.  W.  F.  Albright  and  w.,  Ooqulmba 
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Rev. 
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J.  Bengeand  w.^  loulQne. 
n.O.  CamplTTcl]  anci  w.^  CcmcvpciOB. 
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BEGINNINGS  OF  LIGHT  IN  DARKEST  AMERICA. 

BY    REV.    THOMAS    B.    WOOD,  D,D,,    OF   PERU. 

(A  pttper  read  before  (tie  WortdV  OoogreM  of  Mlastous  la  Cblcnjro,  October  li  ISSS.) 

jllE  il.irkest  part  of  the  Western  IIemLsi)licre  is   found  in  tlie  three  republic*' 
of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia — the  old  Empire  of  the  Incas. 
Its  distinguishing  features  are  the  following  : 

1.  Roman  priestci-aft  is  there  more  dominant  than  in  any  other  part  of 
America* 

2;  Swordcraft  has  there  made  woi-ae  havoc  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  New 
World, 

3.  The  demoralization  inseparable  from  these  evils  is  there  more  profound  and 
more  hopeless  than  anywhere  else. 

4.  Underlying  this  demoralization  is  found  tinother,  peculiar  to  that  territory,  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Incas.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  population  is  «'f 
pure  aboriginal  blood  and  retains  the  superstitions  of  the  aboriginal  sun-worship  after 
three  and  a  lialf  centuries  of  Roman  Catholic  domination, 

5.  Underlying  all  is  a  still  older  paganism  which  the  Incas  tried  to  suppress  in  all 
the  tribes  they  conquered,  and  only  partially  succeeded.  Romanism  has  succeeded 
still  less. 

Thus  three  strata  of  superstitions  and  perverted  ethics  are  found  to-day  throughout 
the  Inca  lands,  namely,  those  of  Jesuitism,  Incaism,  and  proincarial  idolatry, 

6.  The  constitutions  and  laws  of  those  countries  are  more  exclusive  against  reli- 
gious Hberty  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

7.  Tbe  European  emigration  to  all  parts  of  South  America  is  ataminimura  in  this 
region,  owing  to  the  moral  drawbacks, 

8.  Till  recent  years  the  evangelical  agencies  at  work  elsewhere  regarded  those 
countries  as  a  moral  wildernes-s,  impenetrable  and  untenable. 

9.  To  this  day  there  is  but  one  ordained  missionary  from  Protestant  lands  working 
for  the  evangelization  of  those  three  republics,  and  he  is  addressing  you  at  the  present 
moment, 

I  stand  in  this  World's  Congress  of  Missions  as  the  sole  repi*e8entative  from  South 
America,  and  when  I  return  to  my  home  in  Peru  a  few  weeks  hence  1  will  stand  there 
as  the  sole  representative  of  the  World's  Foreign  Missionary  Ministry  for  the  three  Inca 
republics,  with  a  territory  as  large  as  all  India,  and  destined  to  support  a  population  as 
dense  as  that  of  India, 

Mention  must  be  made  of  my  colaborerg  there.  Rev,  Francis  Penzotti,  Agent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  his  staff  of  colporteurs;  Miss  Elsie  Wood,  representa- 
tive of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  her  staff  of  teachers;  with  others  whom  the  Lord  has  given  us  for  helpers  in  vari- 
oufl  depurtments  of  the  work;  and  last,  but  not  least,  my  wife,  on  whom  rests  all  the 
general  responsibility  of  the  work  in  my  absence,  aud  much  of  it  when  I  am  there,  But 
this  band  of  Christian  workers^  the  only  one  in  so  vast  a  territory,  may  well  feel  lonely 
as  buried  in  the  midst  of  Darkest  America.  By  God's  good  will  we  are  there,  not  to 
find  a  way  out,  but  to  find  a  way  to  drive  the  darkness  out. 

10.  I  have  compared  that  tield  with  India  in  size.  Other  points  of  likeness  are 
striking.  Tlie  Andes  arc  the  highest  mountains  in  the  w^orld,  save  only  those  of  India. 
The  jungles  of  the  upper  Amazon  match  those  of  India.  An  ancient  civilization  ex- 
isted in  both  tields  before  the  European  conquest.     But  the  points  of  unlikeness  are  also 
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striking.  The  Inca  Empire  has  been  more  completely  Earopeanized  than  is  India  to- 
day. It  has  been  fearfully  depopulated  by  centuries  of  misrule.  It  has  become  inde- 
pendent and  republican,  but  is  incapable  of  self-government  or  self-development,  and 
left  to  itself  in  its  helplessness  is  growing  morally  worse  instead  of  better.  Such  is 
''Darkest  America." 

11.  Comparing  it  with  other  fields  as  to  its  supply  of  Gospel  workers  I  find  that 
the  population  of  India  is  thirteen  times  as  well  supplied  as  is  that  of  the  Inca  lands ; 
Japan  is  twenty  times  as  well  supplied;  Turkey,  thirty  times;  Madagascar,  seventy; 
and  the  United  States,  this  happy  land,  is  two  thousand  five  hundred  times  as  well  sup- 
plied as  that  field.     Such  is  the  difference  between  Brightest  and  Darkest  America. 

Any  result  at  all  in  such  a  field  would  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing. 

To  show  a  good  start,  on  winning  lines,  deserves  to  be  hailed  as  a  conspicuous  tri- 
umph.    The  following  features  of  the  work  display  the  beginning  already  made: 

1.  The  impenetrable  regions  have  all  been  penetrated. 

A  colporteur  in  Argentina  named  Jose  Mongiardino,  after  good  success  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  that  republic,  could  not  rest  when  they  told  him  he  must  not 
cross  the  frontier  into  Bolivia.  At  Inst  he  did  cross  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  books, 
penetrating  as  far  as  the  capital,  Sucre,  where  the  stock  ran  out,  and  he  started  back  to 
Argentina  for  more.  But  a  high  ecclesiastical  functionary  in  one  of  the  towns  he  had 
canvassed  had  declared  that  Mongiardino  would  not  get  out  of  Bolivia  alive.  And  so  it 
proved.  In  a  lonely  place  on  the  road  he  was  beset  by  two  emissaries  of  priestcraft 
and  murdered. 

Thus  the  Andine  highlands  remained  impenetrable. 

But  they  were  now  baptized  in  the  blood  of  a  martyr.  Heroes  were  not  wanting 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  The  obstacles,  however,  still  seemed  insurmountable.  One 
reached  the  frontier  and  was  providentially  turned  back;  another  reached  Sucre  and 
tamed  back.  At  last,  however,  a  band  of  three  from  the  east  coast  pushed  clear  through 
Bolivia  and  on  through  Peru,  returning  home  by  sea  to  report  that  the  land  of  the 
Incas  was  penetrable. 

One  of  these  was  Andrew  M.  Milne,  founder  of  the  house-to-house  method  of 
pioneering  Gospel  work  in  South  America,  the  most  successful  of  all  methods  yet  em- 
ployed in  those  fields.  Another  was  Francis  Penzotti,  a  humble  Italian  carpenter,  con- 
verted in  Montevideo,  and  developed  into  a  colporteur,  a  preacher,  an  apostle,  and  a 
hero. 

A  subsequent  expedition  was  carried  out  with  still  greater  success  by  Penzotti  and 
a  colporteur.  Later  Milne  and  Penzotti  circumnavigated  the  continent,  giving  much 
attention  to  Peru.  Books  have  been  sold  and  religious  services  held.  On  my  recent 
journey  hither  I  stopped  in  Ecuador  and  found  people  ready  for  our  work.  I  held 
a  service  and  baptized  a  child,  promising  to  extend  our  regular  operations  to  them. 
Thus,  at  last,  the  three  republics  of  the  Land  of  the  Incas  have  been  penetrated  by 
the  Gospel  work. 

2.  The  untenable  strategic  points  have  been  occupied  and  held. 

The  most  important  center  of  influence  in  all  the  Andine  countries  is  the  city  of 
Xima,  for  centuries  the  seat  of  Spanish  dominion  over  all  those  regions,  and  now  the 
capital  of  the  republic  of  Peru.  Close  to  it  is  its  seaport,  Callao,  practically  a  part  of 
it.  These  cities  were  entered  a  generation  ago,  a  church  being  organized  among  the 
Unglish  Protestants  resident  in  Callao.  A  church  and  schoolhouse  are  there  to  this 
day,  but  have  long  been  without  a  pastor  or  regular  services.  A  similar  organization 
started  subsequently  in  Lima  has  both  a  church  and  schoolhouse  and  supports  a  pas- 
tor, but  has  all  its  work  in  English,  and  emphatically  upholds  total  abstinence  from 
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evangelizing  the  masses,  regarding  that  attitude  as  essential  to  its  unmolested  existence 
under  the  laws  and  prejudices  of  Peru.  Thus  has  that  land  been  untenable  for  direct 
evangelization. 

Other  attempts  have  been  made  more  recently  by  able,  heroic,  and  faithful  men 
and  women.  But  one  after  another  all  failed,  and  that  important  center  remained  un- 
tenable. Other  points  were  tried  and  likewise  failed,  and  as  late  as  1888  there  was  not 
a  single  aggressive  evangelical  worker  in  all  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador. 

But  these  failures  developed  the  true  lines  of  success,  and  now  in  the  city  of  Lima 
is  the  headquarters  for  a  work  which  already  has  successful  lines  extending  over  all  the 
Land  of  the  Incas,  and  has  sent  its  pioneers  through  the  whole  of  Central  America  to 
the  Mexican  frontiers.     This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes. 

First,  a  little  congregation  was  started  in  Callao.  It  lived  through  tremendous  hos- 
tility, suffering  mob  violence  and  the  arrest  of  its  pastor,  Penzotti,  lasting  over  eight 
months.  Later,  another  was  founded  in  Lima  under  assurances  from  both  friends  and 
foes  that  it  could  not  be  maintained,  with  threats  that  blood  should  be  shed  before  it 
would  be  tolerated.  But  it  has  gone  on  for  over  a  year  and  is  still  growing.  Prepara- 
tions are  making  to  organize  similar  congregations  all  over  those  lands. 

3.  The  work  produces  converts,  regenerated  in  heart  and  life,  with  signs  following. 
Much  might  be  said  on  this  point.     Suffice  it  to  say   that  Bishop  J.  P.  Newman 

visited  that  work  in  April  last,  and,  with  his  world-wide  observations  of  missions,  was 
astonished  at  the  type  of  spirituality  that  he  encountered  in  Peru. 

4.  The  work  produces  heroes  and  heroines  to  face  pei*secution.  Mobs  and  impris- 
onments are  always  likely  to  occur,  so  that  every  adherent  of  the  cause  must  have  a 
high  order  of  moral  bravery.  The  British  Minister  at  Lima,  Sir  Charles  Mansfield, 
remarked  recently,  in  view  of  this  fact,  that  the  converts  in  Peru  seemed  to  him  less 
subject  to  discount  than  those  of  many  other  fields. 

Two  colporteurs,  Juan  Arancet  and  Jose  Illescas,  were  once  canvassing  a  town  in 
southern  Peru,  when  murderous  mobs  beset  them.  The  one  that  attacked  Arancet 
assured  him  that  he  must  die  then  and  there.  He  asked  for  time  to  say  his  prayers. 
This  was  granted,  and  his  assailants  stood,  stones  in  hand,  while  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  prayed  for  himself  and  them  after  a  style  of  praying  they  had  never  heard  before. 
He  kept  on  praying,  not  knowing  what  moment  a  stone  would  crash  through  his  brain. 
At  length  a  movement  was  heard.  It  proved  to  be  an  officer  coming  to  pacify  the  mob 
and  rescue  him  by  arresting  him.  Illescas  was  likewise  arrested.  Both  were  kept  in 
custody  until  evening  and  sent  to  supper  under  guard.  Returning,  they  were  met  by 
the  mob,  which  filled  iheir  guard  with  fear  for  their  lives.  But  Illescas  parleyed  with 
the  leaders,  answered  their  questions,  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  them  from  the  side- 
walk until  bedtime,  when  all  quietly  dispersed.  Next  day  the  men  were  released  and 
left  the  place  in  peace. 

Two  Bible  women,  Louisa  Ilurtado  and  Melchora  Montenegro,  were  canvassing  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Peru  when  a  mub,  led  by  a  priest,  surrounded  them  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  them.  The  priest  finding  them  not  easily  overpowered,  declared  he  would 
burn  them  alive.  No  idle  threat  was  that  for  those  timid  women,  for  not  long  before 
that  a  priest  had  actually  burned  a  woman  to  death  in  northern  Peru.  They  answered 
timidly,  but  firmly,  that  they  were  ready  to  die  if  it  must  be  then,  and  if  it  must  be  by 
burning  they  offered  to  supply  the  matcb*i8  for  kindling  the  fire.  Upon  this  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  crowd  turned  in  favor  of  the  women,  and  the  priest  was  balked  of  his  pur- 
pose. Such  is  the  ty})e  of  heroism  devrloped  by  the  new  work  in  the  Land  of  the 
Incas. 

5.  The  work  produces  workers  for  its  unlimited  extension. 
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The  men  who  are  pushing  the  honse-to-honse  work  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador 
are  all  native  converts  of  the  Peruvian  Mission  except  Penzotti  and  Arancet,  and  these 
are  converts  of  the  older  work  in  Uruguay. 

The  preaching  was  carried  on  in  Callao  during  Penzotti^s  long  imprisonment  by 
native  converts,  and  all  kinds  of  church  work  are  now  carried  on  by  them.  Two  are 
preaching  regularly  and  pursuing  theological  studies,  reciting  their  lessons  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  wife  of  the  missionary  in  his  absence. 

The  teaching  work  commenced  with  one  school  in  the  year  1801.  A  second  and 
third  one  were  added  in  1892.  A  fourth  early  in  1893,  and  recent  letters  from  Peru 
inform  me  that  a  fifth  school  has  just  been  opened.  Meanwhile  eight  teachers  have 
been  developed  on  the  gi-ound  and  more  are  in  the  course  of  training. 

6.  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached,  and  they,  of  their  poverty,  are  supporting 
and  extending  it. 

Not  many  rich  or  wise  or  mighty  ones  are  called  to  join  the  persecuted  congrega- 
tions. Yet  the  local  income  for  all  departments  of  the  work  is  alon<T  lines  looking  toward 
self-support  and  self -extension.  Two  of  the  schools  paid  all  their  expenses  last  year.  The 
congregations  pay  all  their  minor  expenses  and  more.  This,  in  the  most  poverty-stricken 
and  priest-ridden  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  a  conspicuous  triumph. 

7.  Caste  is  overridden.  The  Gospel  work  reaches  all  classes  and  races,  and  brings 
them  all  together. 

In  one  of  our  schools  there  are  sitting  side  by  side  children  of  European,  Indian, 
African,  and  Chinese  descent.  If  there  is  any  other  school  in  the  world  where  such  a 
commingling  of  races  can  be  found  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

8.  Legal  difficulties  are  disappearing.  Tlie  long  imprisonment  of  Penzotti,  result- 
ing in  his  release  uncondemned,  has  given  us  a  vantage  ground  that  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  secured. 

This  conspicuous  triumph,  reached  through  his  sufferings,  completes  the  ones  that 
have  come  by  the  labors  of  that  heroic  man. 

9.  Agitation  for  full  religious  liberty  is  started  and  destined  to  end  in  success. 
While  Penzotti  was  in  prison  a  motion  was  made  in  the  National  Congress  of  Peru 

looking  toward  liberty  of  worship.  It  was  voted  down,  and  the  mover  was  burned  in 
effigy.  Since  then  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  has  progressed,  until  now  many 
poblic  men  are  favorable  to  reform,  'rtius,  at  last,  the  day  is  approaching  when  free- 
dom to  worship  God  will  be  realized  in  the  Land  of  the  Incas. 

10.  The  whole  outlook  is  full  of  promise  in  the  light  of  results  attained  in  other 
parts  of  both  Americas. 

11.  As  I  stand  in  this  first  World's  Congress  of  Missions  held  in  Brightest  America, 
I  foresee  a  grander  World's  Congress  of  Missions  that  will  be  held  in  Darkest  America, 
to  celebrate  the  glorious  turning  of  all  America  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God. 


Rev.  H.  Loomis  writes  from  Japan  :  "  Some  years  ago  there  happened  to  enter  a 
barber's  shop  in  Kioto,  kept  by  a  Christian,  an  idle  young  fellow,  out  of  work  and 
destitute  of  money,  recently  discharged  from  prison  where  he  had  been  committed  for 
theft.  The  owner  of  the  shop  handed  him  a  small  leaflet  on  which  was  printed  the 
13th  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  He  read  it  carefully  and  was 
deeply  impressed  with  its  teachings  ;  it  was  a  new  revelation,  and  it  marked  a  turning 
point  in  his  life.  He  became  a  Christian,  and  eventually  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and 
DOW  is  stationed  as  an  evangelist  at  some  town  in  the  province  of  Tago." 


MISSIONARY  MANHOOD. 

BY   RKV.   EENK6T  G.   WESLEY. 

IITIIOUT  doi]bt  it  may  be  asserted  tbat  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  all 
those  who  have  been  called  of  God  into  the  hard  places  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary field  has  been  of  tlie  highest  type;  nowhere  in  all  buraan  history  can 
a  nobler  type  be  found;  nowhere  do  men  and  women  more  partake  of  heroic 
qualities;  nowhere  do  they  show  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  when  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  their  Lord  in  obedience  to  the  '*  marching  orders"  of  the  Captain  of  the  hosts 
of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Whether  this  **  nobler  type"  is  natural  to  such  men  and  women, 
or  whether  it  is  not  very  largely  the  result  of  their  obedience  to  the  King^s  command^ 
the  writer  will  not  delay  to  question;  it  is  to  the  fact  itself  that  attention  will  be  called, 
understanding  the  noblest  character  to  be  that  type  which  shows  most  self-devotion, 
most  self-forgetfulnesg,  least  of  self,  and  most  of  Christ, 

In  proof  of  the  statement  made  let  us  turn  to  the  lives  of  a  few  of  the  best  known 
men  who  have  laboi-ed  in  the  mission  fieUis  of  our  blessed  Lord.  As  our  first  example 
we  will  allow  David  Brainerd  to  speak;  tu  his  journal  stand  these  words:  *^  Here  I  am^ 
Lord;  send  me.  Send  me  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  send  me  to  the  rough  and  savage 
tribes  of  the  wilderness;  send  me  from  all  that  is  called  comfort  in  the  earth;  send  me 
to  death  itself,  if  it  be  in  thy  service  and  to  promote  thy  kingdom/' 

Is  this  the  spirit  of  the  natural  man?  Some  may  call  it  sentiment,  others  fanat- 
icism, but  will  mere  sentiment  and  fanaticism  (unseen,  unknown  by  men)  inspire  a  man 
to  bve  on  "corn,  hasty  pudding,  and  samp?"  to  sleep  on  a  bed  of  straw,  to  endure 
what  Brainerd  endured  during  the  few  years  he  was  permitted  to  witness  for  Christ  a 
flaming  torcli  held  in  the  hand  of  God,  among  those  poor  ignorant  ones  tvhom  bis  heart 
loved  as  with  the  very  love  of  Christ? 

As  the  next  witness  we  call  Baron  von  Welz,  who  renounced  all  his  lionors,  wealth, 
comforts,  and  titles  in  order  to  become  a  messenger  of  the  Master  among  the  lost  ones 
of  Dutch  Guinea;  "What  to  me  is  the  title,  *  well-born,'  when  I  am  bom  again  in 
Christ?  What  to  me  the  title,  Mord,"  wlien  I  desire  to  be  a  servant  of  Christ?  All 
these  vanities  I  will  away  with,  and  everything  besides  I  lay  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  my 
dearest  Lord,  that  I  may  have  no  hindrance  in  serving  him  right.*'  The  humaii  apart 
from  the  divlue  (which  makes  of  all  who  give  themselves  to  Christ  tteio  men)  can  never 
reach  this  whole  souled  self*surretuler  which  lays  wealth,  family,  titles,  all  at  the  feet 
of  Him  who  died  on  the  cross  for  the  world's  salvation. 

Carey-s  motto,  founded  on  Isa.  55,  2,  3,  his  text  before  the  Nottingham  Association 
in  1792:  **(1)  Expect  great  things  from  God;  (2)  Attempt  great  things  for  God,'*  is 
too  well  known  to  need  much  comment.  His  sermon  on  that  occasion  shows  the  vision 
of  failh  in  God  which  saw  years  ahead  of  the  best  men  of  bis  time  ;  which  looking 
down  through  the  ages  saw  the  Church  of  Christ  in  India  enlarging  the  place  of  her 
tent,  breaking  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  and,  therefore,  already  exhorts  her 
"not  to  spare,  to  lengthen  her  cords,  to  strengtlien  her  stakes,"  and  to  make  ready  for 
what  Faith  knew  was  soon  to  come.  Never  did  the  total  self-forgctfulnessof  this  hero 
show  itself  more  nobly  than  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  Duff  during  his  last 
sickness:  **  Mr.  Duff,  you  have  been  speaking  of  Dr.  Carey;  when  I  am  gone,  say  noth- 
ing about  Dr,  Carey — speak  about  Carey's  Saviour." 

Dr.  Buff's  nnme  has  just  beeu  mentioned,  he  himself  gives  no  uncertain  sound  : 
"The  advancement  of  the  missionary  cause  is  not  only  our  duty  and  responsibility,  but 
it  is  au  enjoyment  which  those  who  have  tasted  it  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  treas* 
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nres  of  the  Indian  mines,  for  the  glittering  splendors  of  coronets,  for  all  the  laurels 
of  civic  snccess.  It  is  a  joy  rich  as  heaven,  pare  as  the  Godhead,  lasting  as  eternity." 
Did  he  mean  this?  Witness  his  reply  when  offered,  in  1846,  the  high  position  at 
home  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Chalmers  ;  in  this  reply  he  declined  all  such 
honors  and  emoluments,  preferring  "  the  distinguishing  character  of  a  missionary  to 
the  heathen."  We  are  not  surprised  to  read  of  the  universal  regrets  of  all  classes  when 
ill  health  compelled  his  final  return  to  Scotland  in  1804,  after  a  little  short  of  forty  years^ 
service  in  India  as  a  '^  missionary  to  the  heathen." 

Our  next  witness  comes  from  Africa,  that  continent  in  whose  bosom  lie  hidden  the 
mortal  remains  of  so  many  scores  of  Christ's  faithful  ones.  Let  McKay,  of  Uganda, 
speak,  in  his  letter  of  December  12,  1875,  to  the  C.  M.  S.:  "My  heart  bums  for  the 
deliverance  of  Africa;  if  you  can  send  me  to  any  one  of  the  regions  which  Stanley  and 
Livingstone  found  groaning  under  the  lash  of  the  slave  driver  I  shall  be  glad."  Follow 
his  life  fromlifbvember,-1878,  to  February  8,  1890,  his  period  of  devoted,  faithful  serv- 
ice in  Uganda,  and  not  one  trace  of  one  thought  of  regret  can  be  seen.  Are  we  sur- 
prised to  see  the  power  this  young  Scotchman  had  over  such  scoundrels  as  Mtesa  and 
Mwanga  ?     Are  we  surprised  that  God  kept  him  when  he  so  kept  faith  with  God  ? 

Another  voice  reaches  us  from  the  "  Dark  Continent;"  we  hear  the  voice  of  Hau- 
nington,  the  martyr  of  Ugandn;  he  speaks  to  us  through  the  letter  of  resignation  read 
to  his  parish  when  about  to  leave  for  his  chosen  field  of  labor :  "  I  would  not  dare  to 
stand  np  before  you  if  I  believed  I  were  going  out  to  find  work  for  myself.  I  firmly 
believe  I  have  been  sent  by  God.  -From  the  beginning  I  have  placed  the  matter  in  tlie 
hands  of  God.  I  ask  him  to  guide  me  by  his  Spirit;  I  pray  that  if  he  will  not  go  with 
me  he  will  not  let  me  go." 

The  spirit  with  which  the  martyr  bishop  waited  for  divine  direction  years  before  : 
**Dear  Lord,  mercifully  reveal  thy  will  to  me  in  this  matter;  be  thou  ever  my  guardian 
and  guide,"  was  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  left  England  May,  1882;  the  same  spirit 
which  on  that  fateful  day,  October  29,  1885,  made  him  brave  to  die  uttering  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  words,  "I  arn  about  to  die  for  the  Baganda,  and  have  purchased  the 
road  to  them  with  my  life." 

From  the  apostle  to  the  New  Hebrides  comes  our  next  witness,  John  G.  Paton  ; 

before  leaving  Scotland  we  hear  his  noble  reply  to  one  who  would  dissuade  him  from 

his  mission:  "If  I  can  but  live  and  die  honoring  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  will  make  no 

difference  to  me  whether  I  am  eaten  by  cannibals  or  by  woi-ms;  in  the  resurrection  day 

my  body  will  rise  as  fair  as  yours  in  the  likeness  of  our  risen  Redeemer."  Yet  linger  in 

memory  of  the  writer  the  words  of  this  grand  hero  of  God ;  yet  do  I  seem  to  see  that 

venerable,  almost  apostolic  face  radiant  with  the  love  and  joy  of  Christ  as  I  last  saw  it. 

Orand  has  been  his  devotion,  grand  his  success.    Forty  years  ago  naught  but  ignorant, 

degraded  cannibals,  now  about  fifteen  thousand  Christians,  Christians  averaging  better 

^han  in  our  own  land  !     No  one  hearing  and   seeing  this  man  can  believe  his  mission 

anything  less  than  God's  embassage  to  the  new  Hebrides. 

We  will  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  the  "  Far  East,"  from  Burma,  from  one  who  endured 
Xortares,  indignity,  suffering,  hunger,  sickness,  thirst,  imprisonment,  many  times  threat- 
<€ned  death  for  Christ,  comes  the  testimony  of  Judson:  "If  they  ask,  What  promise  is 
here  of  ultimate  success  ?  tell  them  :  As  much  as  that  there  is  an  Almighty  JQod  who 
will  perform  his  promise,  this  and  no  more."  History  tells  us  how  from  the  founda- 
tion laid  by  Adoniram  Judson  has  sprung  a  temple  of  salvation,  in  the  "living  stones"  of 
which  appear  tens  of  thousands  of  reaeemed  souls  from  the  Burraans  and  Karens.  Did 
Judson  ever  regret  the  sacrifices  made  ?  Never  for  one  moment  did  his  faith  falter,  never 
did  he  regret  having  placed  his  life  in  the  hands  of  Christ  to  be  used  as  he  saw  best. 
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Back  let  ua  journey  to  Africa;  listen  to  Livingstone  in  1841,  after  he  bad  began  lo 
experience  what  life  among  the  Kuruman  and  the  Bakwains   meant:    **  Whatever  way 
my  life  may  be  spent  as  best  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  I  feel  anxious  to  do  it»  *  •  • 
my  life  may  be  spent  as  profitably  as  a  pioneer  as  any  other  way.'*     Did  he  exemplify . 
the  life  he  desired?     Listen  to  the  words  of  Stanley  as  he  tells  us  how  Livingatone'sl 
life  changed  hi«  own  life.     Let  u8  also  bow  in  deepest  reverence  before  that  kncelinyl 
corpse  from  which  the  spirit  prayed  itself  away  to  God.     Let  ns,  reconaecrattng  our- 
selves to  Christ  in  the  same  words^,  read  the  words  penned   in  his  journal  on  his  lasi^ 
birthday,  Marcli  19,  187;i,  just  six  weeks  before  he  prayed   his  last  prayer  on  earth: 
"  My  Jesus,  my  King,  my  life,  my  all  ;  I  again  dedicate  myself  lo  thee*" 

From  Africa  we  look  upon  a  sad  scene  in  Terra  del  Fuego  where,  one  by  one,  the 
members  of  that  small  but  heroic  band  gave  back  their  spirits  to  the  Lord  for  whom. 
they  were  willing  to  die  thousands  of  miles  from  home  and  all  loved  ones;  upon  Allen 
Gardiner's  last  written  record  we  read:  "Poor,  weak  though  we  are,  our  abode  is  a 
Tery  Bethel  to  our  souls,  for  we  feel  and  know  that  God  is  here."  What  faith  !  whAi 
fellowship  !  what  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  Christ  that  sucli  miserable,  desolate,^ 
lonely,  starving  surroundings  could  become  af%  the  "very  house  of  God  ; ''  filled  with 
his  presence  ;  and  how  clear  the  vision  able  to  pierce  the  veil  uf  mortality  seeing  their 
blessed  Lord  as  their  chosen  guest. 

China,  also,  has  its  witnesses  to  give  their  testimony,     Dr,  Morrison  testified  :  **I 
desire  that  God  will  station  me  in  that  part  of  the  mission  field  where  tlie  difficulties 
are  the  greatest,  and  to  all  huxnan  appearance,  most  insurmountable.'*     As  we  lay  dowD 
the  record  of  Dr.  Morrison's  life  and  labors,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prayer^ 
was  fully  answered.     No  less  worthy  of  note  is  the  reply  of  Morrison's  associate,  Wil-* 
liam  Milne,  when  objections  were  made  to  his  being  accepted  as  a  missioDary,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  he  should  go  out  as  an  attendant  or  servant :  **  I  am  willing,"  wa»j 
his  immediate  and  unhesitating  reply,  **to  be  anything  so  that  I  may  be  in   the  work«] 
To  be  a  hewer  of  wood  or  a  drawer  of  water  is  too  great  an  honor  for  me  w^hen  th« 
Lord's  house  is  building."     It  was  very  soon  found  that  Mr.  Milne  was  far  beyond  th©^ 
value  a  Mission  Board  placed  upon  him — Mission  Boards  make  mistakes,  God  never. 

From  a  third  laborer  in  the  China  missionary  work,  Griffith  John,  the  noted  Welsh 
man,  whose  first  love  was  for  Madagascar  (as  was  Morrison^s  for  Africa),  came  brava*^ 
words  r  "O,  how  glad  would  I  be  if  the  doors  were  opened  !  My  heart  is  there  now;' 
and  again,  after  being  turned  from  Madagascar  and  reaching  China  where  he  founded 
the  Hankow  Mission,  "The  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls  is  the  noblest  w^orlii 
under  heaven."  With  one's  heart  in  the  work,  with  God's  glory  as  the  chief  object  in 
life,  sufcess  must  follow  no  matter  how  hard  the  field. 

Again  Africa  spjcuks,  this  titne  through  the  lips  of  Thomas  Comber,  pioneer  mis- 
sionary to  the  Congo.  As  he  was  about  to  sail  for  his  chosen  field,  he  writes  :  **  I  pray 
for  grace  to  live  the  highest,  noblest  life,  to  live  very  close  to  Christ  in  prayer  ...  I  am 
so  unworthy  of  this  post  of  honor.  ,  ,  ,  I  am  thankful  I  have  never  had  a  thought  of 
turning  back;  forward,  upward,  heavenward,  pressing  on;  striving  to  do,  to  be  what 
he  would  have  me."  Do  we  w^onder  that  God  so  honors  such  men  V  Does  he  not  ever 
exalt  those  who  abase  themselves  y  Can  God  woik  through  men  who  allow  their  own 
shadow  to  precede  that  of  the  cross? 

From  l*ersia  comes  a  stirring  apostolic  battle  cry,  words  from  the  lips  of  that  de- 
voted servant  of  Christ,  Henry  Martyn,  who  reached  India  in  1806,  Persia  in  1811,  and 
glory  in  1812  :  **  I  see  no  business  in  life  but  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ;  neither  do  I 
desire  any  employment  to  all  eternity  but  his  service."  The  testimony  of  John  Wil- 
liams, of  Erromanga,  is  to  the  same  effect:  '^I  am  engaged  in  the  best  of  services  for 
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tbe  best  of  masters,  upon  the  best  of  terras;  rejoit^  that  you  haver  a  child  upon  whom 
the  Lord  has  conferred  this  honor."  Jatnes  Cnlvert,  after  years  of  service  in  Fiji^ 
speaks  similar  lantfiiage:  ^*  Where  Christ  commands  and  directs  I  cheerfully  go;  I  only 
desire  what  he  approves,  and  do  what  he  requires  for  the  remainder  of  ray  life," 

Once  more  Africa  sends  her  message  to  the  Lord's  missionary  hoats  :  *' Though  a 
thousand  fall,  let  not  Africa  be  forsaken  ;"  and  again  :  **  Lord,  thou  knowest  I  conse- 
crated my  life  to  preacldng  the  Gospel  in  Africa,  If  now  thou  dost  take  me  instead  of 
the  work  I  purposed  to  give  thee,  what  is  that  to  me?  Thy  will  be  done'* — the  dying 
testimoniee  of  Melville  Cox  and  Adam  MeCall,  both  passing  home  to  God  almost  a» 
iKM>n  as  they  reached  tlieir  chosen  fields  of  labor;  adtling  lo  tlie  rallying  cry  of  God'a 
redemption  host«  come  ilie  words  of  the  veteran  from  India,  R.  ,G.  Wilder  (founder  of 
the  MissBionary  Review  of  the  World),  who  "  exiled  "  from  the  iield  of  his  litelontr  labor 
and  love,  and  lonj^ing  to  return,  thus  expressed  himself:  **  My  whole  soul  would  leap 
could  I  go  back  to  India;"  mingling  with  the  words  of  ihe  to  11 -scarred  hero  who  woidd, 
but  could  not  go  back,  we  hear  those  words  of  Dr,  Jessu|>^  of  Syria^  who^  on  being  asked  to 
leave  his  field  to  accept  the  secretarysliip  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  replied:  **  Is  this 
the  time  for  us  to  leave  our  work  and  go  home  ?     Not  till  the  great  Captain  calls  us.'* 

Such  18  the  manhood  of  all  leaders  of  Christ's  missionary  advances;  not  only  the 
nuiDhood  of  the  leaders,  but  also,  almost  without  exception,  that  of  all  who  have  gone, 
at  God*8  cali^  to  **  all  the  world  to  evangelise  the  unsaved  nations,"  Some  have  gone 
forth  at  their  own  bidding  from  all  denominations — their  number  is  very  small— these 
have  soon  returned  from  work  to  which  God  knew  they  were  not  adapted;  but  the 
"God-sent'*  have  ever  been  impelled  by  the  divine  call  which  ever  imparts  wisdom,  pa- 
tience, courage,  adaptati*m,  love,  devotion,  disinterestedness,  and  all  needed  gifts* 
31issionary  Manhood  and  Womanhood  stands  befoix*  the  world  to-day  in  unanimous 
evidence,  showing  that  he  (and  she)  who  goes  forth  for  God  shall  be  ennobled  by  God 
in  all  characteristics* 
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ILLIAM  CAREY  was  a  missionary  in  India  one  hundred   years  ago.     H© 


was  born  in  Enghmd  in  1761.  When 
tian,  and  soon  afterward  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  In  1766  he  beearae 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  at  Moulton,  England, 
but  his  salary  was  very  small,  and  he  kept 
school  by  day,  made  or  cobbled  shoes  by  night, 
and  preached  on  Sunday.  lie  was  a  great 
student,  and  learned  to  read  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, Dutch,  and  French,  and  also  acquired  a 
great  amount  of  useful  information.  He  thought 
much  of  the  sad  condition  of  those  who  had 
never  heard  of  Jesus,  and  went  as  a  missionary 
to  India  in  17^:J,  reaching  Calcutta  on  November 
U.  He  imnslated  the  Bible  in  whole  or  in  part 
into  twenty-four  of  the  languages  or  dialects 
of  India.  He  died  in  India,  and  over  his 
grave  the  memorial  stone,  by  his  Sficcial  di- 
rection, reads  :    **  William    Carey,  born   August 


he  was  eijjhteen  he  became  a  Chris- 


17,    176L    died   June   9,    1834, 


wretched,  poor,  and  helpless  worm,  On  Thy  kind  arms  I  fall." 
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Mohammedanism  and  Ohrlsdanitj. 

(A  Reply  to  Profeasor  Max  M Qller. ) 

BY   REV.   ROBERT    BRUCE,    D.D.,   OP    PERSIA. 

[n  the  Pebnuiry  number  of  Tfie  Kineteeiith  Century 
Professor  Max  Muller  propounds  two  questions  to  be 
answered  by  Christian  readers:  (1)  Is  the  Moham- 
medan^s  religion  false  and  ours  true  ?  (2)  Should  wo 
pray  for  Turlcs  (Moslems),  Jews,  infldels,  and  here- 
tics  ?  His  thesis  is  plainly  this,  that  inasmuch  as 
the  religion  of  Mohammedans  is  quite  as  true  as 
Christianity  there  can  be  no  reason  why  Christians 
should  pray  for  them ;  and  he  endeavors  to  prove  it 
by  the  following  statement  of  what  he  considers  to 
be  facts: 

I.  The  conscience  of  a  Turk  is  quite  as  enlight- 
ened as  that  of  a  Christian—"  He  has  the  same  idea 
of  right  and  wrong  as  a  Christian  has." 

A  stream  of  water  cannot  rise  above  its  source,  nor 
the  disciple  excel  his  master  in  purity  of  life  and 
morals,  especially  when  the  disciple  regards  the  mas- 
ter as  the  greatest  of  tlie  prophets,  and  as  one  in- 
spired by  God  to  be  the  secUot  all  those  who  preceded 
him.  For  thou^th  the  professor  makes  the  astound- 
ing assertion  that  Mohammed  considered  himself  to 
be  the  last,  but  not  the  greatest,  of  the  prophets, 
every  orthodox  Moslem  regards  ''The  FropheC*  as 
not  only  the  last,  but  by  far  the  greatest  and  most 
perfect  of  all  the  prophets.  It  is  the  universal  belief 
of  all  the  Ulema  that  the  Koran  is  the  most  perfect 
revelation  of  God's  will  to  man,  that  it  contains  all 
things  necessary  for  life  and  godliness,  and  that  it 
has  abrogated  all  the  former  Scriptures,  so  that  a 
Moslem  is  under  no  obligation  to  read  any  of  tlie 
writings  of  the  older  prophets ;  that  it  contains  a 
sundard  of  morality  higher  than  any  other,  and  that 
"  The  Prophet "  is  the  most  perfect  example  to  be 
imitated  by  all. 

Tlie  professor  contradicts  his  own  statement  that 
the  conscience  of  a  Turk  is  as  enlightened  as  that  of 
a  Christian,  when  he  tells  us  further  on  that  his  Mo- 
hammedan friends  could  not  gainsay  his  assertion 
that  *'  the  high  ideal  of  human  life  as  realized  in 
Christ  was  attained  to  by  no  other  prophet.*'  The 
Christian  conscience  is  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong 
formed  in  him  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  setting  before 
his  eyes  the  high  ideal  of  human  life  as  realized  in 
Christ  and  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Mos- 
lem  conscience  is  the  idea  of  right  and.wrong  formed 
in  his  mind  by  the  study  of  the  Koran  and  the  life  of 
Mohammed. 

IL  The  Turk  "  has  a  strict  regard  for  truth."  In 
other  words,  tlie  Mohammedan  is  as  truthful  as  the 
Christian,  the  Turk  or  Persian  as  truthful  as  tlie 
Englishman.  *♦  Credat  Jud.eus  Apelles,  non  ego." 
Mr.  A.,  H.B.M.'s  Representative  at  Teheran,  lived  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  a  Persian  prince.  On  one 
occasion  the  prince,  having  dined  the  previous  night 
witli  Mr.  A.,  was  surprised  by  a  morning  visit  from 


a  friend  of  the  latter,  who  told  him  that  the  English- 
man challenged  him  to  tight  a  dueL  The  pnnce 
asked  what  he  mea&t,  and  having  learned  for  the 
first  time  the  meaning  of  the  word  duel,  exclaimed, 
*'  Is  Mr.  A.  mad?  "  The  friend  said,  '*No;  you  in- 
suited  Mr.  A.  last  night"  Prince:  ''How  did  I  in- 
suit  him?^'  Friend:  '*You  called  him  a  liar!  ' 
Prince:  "You  call  that  an  insult!  We  call  each 
other  liars  every  day  of  our  lives." 

Dr.  C.  J.  Wills,  after  a  sojourn  of  many  years  in  a 
Mohammedan  land,  gives  his  opinion  in  his  book, 
Persia  as  It  Is,  when,  speaking  of  the  friendship  be- 
tween Englishmen  and  Persians,  he  tays,  ''These 
oriental  friends  always  confess  that  what  originally 
attracted  them  to  their  now  ally  is  the  strange  (act 
that  an  Englishman  does  noU  lie.  In  Persia,  the' 
great '  hotbed  of  lies  and  intrigues,  a  man  who  does 
not  lie  is  indeed  a  phenomenon ! " 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  so  notorious  to  everyone 
who  has  made  any  lengthened  sojourn  among  Mo- 
hammedans, that  it  is  surely  quite  unneoessary  to 
refute  the  statement  in  length. 

Iir.  The  professor  maintains  that  Mohammedans 
have  as  much  mutual  confidence  in  one  another  as  we 
have.  Has  any  European  ever  lived  for  any  time  in 
Moslem  lands,  who  could  subscribe  to  this  state- 
ment?   We  trow  not. 

IV.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  Mohammed- 
ans not  only  equal  Oiristians  in  holding  as  Iiigh  a 
standard  of  morality,  in  having  as  strict  regard  for 
truth,  and  as  much  confidence  in  one  another  as  we 
have,  but  still  more  tliat  they  excel  Christians  in  two 
most  important  virtues,  namely,  sobriety  and  purity. 
In  fact,  we  are  informed  that  a  comparisun  between 
the  state  of  Moslem  cities  and  our  own  p*  oves  that 
"  the  religion  of  Mohammed  can  cure  those  two  can- 
cers that  are  eating  into  the  flesh  of  our  mo.iem  so- 
ciety, namely,  drunkenness  and  immorality.'*  And 
the  professor  regrets  that  our  religion  and  dorgy 
have  not  exercised  the  same  salutary  influence  on 
the  people  as  the  Koran  and  the  Ulemos  do  I 

And  first  aa  to  sobriety.  '*Tlie  upper  classes  are 
not  total  abstainers,  but  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
are  free  and  sober."  Now  what  is  the  real  state  of 
the  case  ?  The  New  Testament  leaves  all  men  free  , 
to  drink  wine  in  moderation,  but  it  leaves  no  man  free 
to  drink  to  excess,  and  clasi<es  drunkenness  among  the 
most  deadly  sins.  The  Korttn  leaves  no  man  free  to 
taste  wine.  Wine  and  pork  are  equally  unclean  to 
it.  A  drinker  of  wine  and  an  eater  of  swine's  flesh 
are  equally  an  abomination  to  the  God  of  the  Koran. 
It  is  not  drinking  to  excess  that  is  forbidden  by  Mo- 
hammed, but  touching  the  unclean  thing.  The  upper 
classes  are  not  only  not  total  abstainers,  but  as  a  rule 
they  drink  to  excess.  They  are  free  not  by  the  laws 
of  God,  but  because  they  are  too  powerful  to  be 
reached  by  the  arm  of  the  law.  The  Arab  has  a  say- 
ing and  a  true  one— "Man  longs  for  the  forbidden 
thing."    The  middle  and  lower  classes  are  not  free. 
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and  tbererore  tbej  are  sober  because  Uiej  canuot  be 
otherwise.  The  wnter  has  knowo  a  poor  man  sen- 
tenced- by  a  aagistraie  to  have  his  ear  nailed  lo  a 
post  in  the  bazaar,  and  to  endure  the  torture  for 
hourSf  for  no  other  crime  tlian  having  wine  in  his 
hoHse,  wliereas  tlie  same  magistrate  was  drunk  everj 
night  of  his  life.  Give  me  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel,  though  it  be  never  so  abused,  in  preference 
to  tlie  slavery  of  the  KorMn,  which  is  the  root  of 
endless  hypocrisy  and  injustice. 

Secondly.  The  most  marvelous  of  all  statements : 
Mohammed  by  his  example,  the  Koran  by  its  teach- 
ing, and  the  Ulemss  by  their  precepts  have  curetf 
that  other  cancer  which  is  eating  into  the  flesh  of 
our  modern  society,  namely,  immorality,  whereas 
Jeaus  Christ,  the  Grospel,  and  the  clergy  have  failed 
to  do  so. 

As  to  Mohammed  himself.  "  From  one  point  of 
view  we  amy  regard  Mohammed  as  a  sensualist,  for 
he  sanctioned  polygamy,  and  allowed  himself  a  larger 
namber  of  wives  and  (female)  slaves  than  to  his  fol- 
lowers.** It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  Mohammed 
allowed  himself  a  larger  number  of  slaves  than  his 
followers,  for  he  indulged  in  only  a  wcrj  arnall  num- 
ber of  concubines,  or  female  slaves,  whereas  be  al- 
lowed his  followers  an  unlimited  number  of  them. 
It  is  true  that  he  allowed  himiieif  a  greac<rr  number 
of  wives,  and  perhaps  this  is  oae  ren-iM-^n  why  he 
needed  fewer  coocabineTf  than  they.  The  words  of 
tiie  Koran  are  as  foilow^ :  "  Marry  what  seems  got^i 
to  you  of  women,  two  or  iliree  or  four,  and  if  ye  fe»r 
tiiat  ye  cannot  be  equicable  <that  is.  treat  all  foi^r 
with  perfect  equality  i,  then  orly  one.  or  what  jour 
nj[\ti  hand  poasoaaea  "  (ihat  is.  as  many  female  ^lave;^ 
as  you  can  become  po!*seased  o*  i. 

The  Mohatmmedans  of  tiie  present  day,  i^owever. 
are  in  the  professor's  opinion  ie)*4  y«n.<4uai  ti^an  tt^ 
propheL  '*Tbe  Mohammedan.i.  however,  take  a  lif- 
lereat  view.  They  admire  iiim  [Moi.;inim<='r1^  fur  iiav- 
ing  remained  twentr-;lv«  years  r'aithf*.!  lo  .ue  wi.e. 
a  wife  a  good  daul  older  rhan  i-imseit'." 

There  are  two  caunes  whi«:h  fimy  '?on^.pi»i  .i  \r  > 
iiaoifflcdao  no  remain  a  monotram-st.  Prtver /  >^r.m- 
pela  the  majority  of  them  *o  reac  -taiiRfled  w.i.:  one 
wrife.  and  :uere  ia  another  *-<vut{\y  pQt**nt  '-HHon  :n 
many  case**.  L  W'imnn  m:i'.'  nuve  i  -<rr-in'/pr  mmd 
than  her  husband,  .imi  'jfiU'U  tii<*!is  is  iiMi%d  'o  i 
aironi;  mind  a  goodly  portiOn  •f  chi^  jvorta  .4  j-.iofi-. 
would  be  of  liuii*  use  .itr  :he  ooor  iiimnNnil  'O  'hiiik 
of  urinffimr  a  se(*and  wile  ntn  luf*  i»r>^m  r.!"*  mrp- 
waa  che  <*afle  wiiji  Miirininmfd .  w  V4*i  ionr  mil 
Khadi]»-yaM  rich.  Kiuiriiisi  nut  Tp'".«iMi''  he  -tr  »r,(r.-r 
mind  ot  tne  tw«t.  :ind  ne  o^v  ;il  ni  mh  -'.("^fin-^  -n  h*'- 
An  Ar'siuju  woman  mce  isketi  '.  m  v-r«*r  ■  m  i 
rhriatian oiiiy miUTy  »ne  v  ti«  "  "  ir.>i  ^/*v.-.'  <  -•s.-'r.--.'. 
Id  tJMi  aiflrmatiw*.  sh<-  '^mier!.  ■  .ow  ^no'i  <jiiiii> 
I  'Tan  ceil  you  whan  rhere  tre  -w  .  v  r^-a  n  :..■  ■':-<* 
there  is  1  ire  humini^  n  r 

Tlia  irie  rRaaon  •*   \-  M'"  amifinn    i»m>f'.t.f^:i    1    i.n- 


nogamist  so  long  was  plniulr  not  his  personal  iwitl- 
neni^o,  but  his  droHtl  of  Khadijn.  This  Is  no  empty 
surmise,  but  a  nv(.\.»SHary  iMinolviHJou  from  Hicts.  lie 
was  tifly  yoAr:<  of  a^t*  nnd  she  Hixtr-lWo  when  she 
died  iu  A.  II.  !>;  nnd  two  monthn  sHor  Khatlijs  hsd 
closed  her  c>yes  MohnmuKMl  whs  nmrried  lo  (hi*  si 
trsctive  widow  Sewdii,  sihI  iMitrolluMl  lo  Aypshn.  tlu' 
daughter  of  his  IVicnd,  AI)U  Hekr.  who  wiis  ihniunly 
a  girl  of  six  vearH  old,  snrl  who  srtnully  iHH'iims  hln 
wife  thriM*  yi'sm  later.  Ayi'Nhn  lier««oir  rolston  how 
her  mother  reared  her  durliig  tho^ie  thrpi*  yrars,  thiit 
she  might  lie  n  helpmeet  for  thn  Pniphnt: 

"When  I  wiis  Ijotroihnd  to  the  I'rophot  my  mntfier 
endesvorof]  to  make  nio  fnt;  stid  nlie  found  ihat  with 
me  nothing  succeedofl  so  well  as  gounlH  nnd  fresh 
date''.     Kating  woll  of  thern  I  became  ronnd." 

The  pntfesaor's  Turkish  friends  were  evidently  nf 
opinion  that  they  Ofiuld  impr>«e  U|i<>n  hi«  giillibll* 
ity  to  any  extent,  for  "they  ronsid^r  his  (Mohsm 
nied*sj  msrryinf(ot)ier  wives  ss  an  NCt  of  )K*nevol«nce 
in  granting  them  his  proter-tion,  while  others  were 
averse  from  marrying  orphan  woin^n/'stid  "  Moham- 
med did  not  enjoin  p^»I}  (ramy,  h';  »iniply  t/;l«^ratsd  it,  ' 

His  fovrUt  wife  WN<t  Mafm,  the  dsntrhtf^r  of  Omsr. 
whosucc'*'l*d  Aorj  B#ikr  s«  .4eroTid  ^ralifili.  T\tnffffh 
was  /eirtMb.  'Aho  Imd  be^n  married  ro  three  hit«- 
l>ands  b*frir*-  '.he  f'rophet  ad'Ud  \.fr  Vf  iiis  harem. 
Mohammed  married  three  of  tl.es«  and  wa^  ^»etrothed 
to  the  Jourth  wi'h.n  a  y^ar  %''.\,i*r  Khadijs's  death. 
The  ♦»i!/A.  Hind  or  hm  .Helms,  wa^  a  widow,  the 
mother  of  ^.fi^.t  d;i.dr'^n.  Tlie  f^.^^H,  was  3C^inab. 
r.he  wife  of  his  adopr*«fj  j^ori  Z^id,  The  -st/ir/  of  The 
Prophet  ar.d  /eina'o  r«wmh!es  fi.»r  of  r)Hvid  and  tlie 
wife  of  r'r.ji;.,  w  r.h  ti.e  Impo^^^nt  differen/^e  that 
Mohammed  arot  a  <p*»'»ial  rrtveUiion  :r»m  f'ifA  that 
whar,  he  l.ad  don«  waa  \r;  divine  i«op^>!riT.m#*nt.  The 
»rtq''^"  and  ^.f^V-  were  also  widi.w^.  i'he  st/»ry  of  the 
''^./'■.  ^jKt.y.  'i.e  .i>'A**'<M  .«*  a  «k1  t.»I*  :iide«*d  Tlie 
Prop'. ft  ,v*'-*.\*W\\  w  p^rvw  a"  x.\\t\  :h!mm<pr<>  of  <<ome 
j-unilrod*  o<  -i-^w*  who  tisd  'nrr«»n'i*r/»d  th<»m««*l'.'e« 
VI  !..s '*l«'me».'»y  ^»  IC:i«ihMr  :^ila  4  ItnMhnnd  iCinn- 
na.  I.avin*/  lw!fn  jiniHi'd  of  "■m'^naliiM/  pnrf.  -^f  his 
tressur*.  .vi»<  ■■.ri#Ii/ 'r.r'iipi'd  r.)  W'w'w  and  ^he  w:is 
•;ikeii  <\yky,u-9i\  ^lo»i«/  v:?)!  *i,mo  '»rhnr  .i^^i.rldh  f«»m»il*'* 
A-'»--o'*Iiii'/  ■..  Mil*  -lie"  .>f  .\.Mo  t-ar'Hr"^,  -meh  ^Jip- 
'•■•■^s  nii'/.'T  no»  ■!»»  -nMrried  'ill  if!*«r  'nw '^vpirafion  of 
*,hr-^R  no'i'iiM  ')Mt  III'  i'.-'HiliMi.  ir»i,ii»lly  idiind  )#ip  ♦o 
•hft  :iiiml>i*"  .f  <:•<  V  ■'.•H  i.iii*  ■».  v'fhin  -(w^lit  of  ;hn 
■UMiu*  ■*!inr'>  .ii»r  lUHhund  nnd  fr  #*tifl^  \\nA   i^^nn  -linii^li- 

'i»roM     -> .1    [fv     I'ly-*    -j^fur.*         Ann      \  ■/  ih    -vlth 

Iriwri  "«-*''ifl  ■:r-'-.i|i:iiiii-'.l!ili«r|  *\\m  '^^»\.  \\\t\rt\  ■  Jn-y 
-*•)*»♦»'  iM*  1' <•  in^iit  .iffi'tlii'*  iiiil  \\^y\  mlTi'd  ',t' 
\fohifmm»»M     n     n^*     nor-.inj^    f,.-    ||.    ,h«|    Irtnf    -n    '»*» 

■■»7||i*»«l  .     *••!'       I'lV'i'    -      or      Ih'**       >'i       «'■ »l'.       »f       'i'w 

V  »rTi:ii)  r'ifi-"  irii<*'  ■  ^;iiii!  niil  ••lrtti<-'*:i  )i<ii| 
;ih!  m  -»»fl  'I  i#»  o:iMi  Old  r'i<.  .»t 'j-ir  •iix  v**"'!  iii 
}iii  p!ii'"<-r     ill      ■.i*»'    nii'jf 

?'  ,«•  ■»,'•■..■  •;>  •  'iw  .t.-;rr. ■■■.:!  {Iiii  ■■•  lliir-fh  if'm  iM'I 
,fi-  .»     ■.•      ,.;«i    ••.-   I        off. If.      Ill*       •    .,i,i*-f        fylM      -l/r       0 
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wife.  The  wItcs  nbote  roentiooed  are  the  eleven 
fiiTored  Indies  mentioned  by  all  the  Arab  biographers 
of  Mobaromed.  Besides  tliese  there  are  thirty  other 
vJadieSf  with  some  of  whom  ^'Uiat  exceliencj  "  con- 
BOted  8  marnage  wiihoui  con  sum  mating  it,  while 
(tber«  ho  aaked  in  marnage,  but  the  engagement  was 
not  carried  out.  Ail  these  matrimonial  alliunceR  toolc 
place  between  the  tlnte  of  Khadijn's  death  (the 
Prophet's  flflietli  year)  and  tlio  date  of  liis  own  death, 
when  he  wtis  sixlj-liiree  jrenra  of  age.  In  addition 
to  Ihe^  hid  lawful  (?)  wtvea,  tlie  biographers  mention 
four  captive  slaves  whom  tiie  Prophet  kept  as  eoncu* 
bines.  One  of  these  deserves  notice.  The  Governor 
of  Alexandria  having  ascertained  the  Prophet's  fan- 
cie«^  or,  as  the  Turkish  friends  of  tho  professor  would 
have  him  understand,  his  pity  for  orphan  girls,  sent 
liim  a  present  of  two  beautiful  slave  girls.  One  of 
the  latter,  a  baptized  Christian  Copt,  Mary  by  name, 
became  so  great  a  favorite  with  Mohammed,  that 
though  only  a  concubine  she  was  envied  by  some  of 
his  wives.  She  was  the  oiotlter  of  his  only  son^  Ibra- 
him, who  dieil  in  infancy. 

V.  Againt  the  professor  says,  "  No  breach  of  tlie 
law  as  then  existing  can  be  laid  to  bis  [Mohammed's] 
charge  during  a  long  life,  in  which  he  made  open  war 
against  the  most  cherished  errors  and  prejudices  of 
his  compatriot?*/*  and  '*he  devoted  his  life  to  the 
cnuse  of  truth  and  right  and  to  the  welfare  of  his 
felbw-creatures/* 

To  what  law  does  Llie  professor  a1  hide?  Dyring 
theee  last  thirteen  ye^ira  of  his  life  there  were  three 
laws  to  which  we  might  have  expected  that  Mohnm- 
med  would  have  endeavored  to  conform  his  conduct: 

(a)  The  Law  of  lite  Kew  Testament  He  acknowl' 
edged  Jeami  Oirist  as  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
prophets  bt'fore  his  own  time,  snd  the  Gospel  as  ilie 
word  of  God.  That  he  fell  immensely  short  at  the 
high  moral  standard  of  the  GoE^pel  and  '  the  high 
ideal  of  human  life  aa  realised  In  Clirist  end  hy  no 
other  propliet,"  there  is  no  denying. 

(5|  The  Ltiw  of  th^  AraUi,  among  whom  Moham- 
med was  borti  and  grew  up  to  manhood.  There  is  no 
rice  whose  trilHd  chnraclerii^tica  and  customs  have 
boeo  so  stereotyped  for  thoufiindi)  of  years  as  the 
Arabs.  The  writer  han  oiien  hud  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  the  wtill-known  bospittiHty  of  Arabs  in  their 
tents,  and  ho  believes  that  no  one  can  come  acroes 
the  path  of  tlio  Arab,  either  in  Asia  or  Africa,  with* 
out  being  struck  with  the  wonder  ul  resemblance  be* 
tween  their  chiiracteristiai  in  the  present  day  and 
the  descri  tion  of  their  forefather  I<ihmael  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis :  *'  He  shnll  be  a  man  like  the  wild 
ess  [tleb.],  Ium  hand  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him.*'  The  Arabs  of  Moham^ 
med*s  Ume  were  idolaters  by  rehgiou,  nnd  brigjinds 
end  slave  drivers  by  profession.  Like  other  brigand 
tribes,  they  hud  tiieir  code  of  honor,  to  which  they 
scrupulously  and  religtoualy  adhered.  In  the  matter 
of  religion  elone  Mohammed  *'  made  open  war  ogftioat 


the  moat  cherished  errors  and  prejudicee  of  bis  cooi' 
patriots/^  He  broke  their  idols  in  pieces  and  aubiiti- 
luted  the  worship  of  Allah  lor  that  of  Al  LU.  k\ 
Uzza,  Manac,  and  the  tliree  hundred  and  sixty  klols 
in  tlie  temple  of  Mecca,  and  for  this  he  is  det^erving 
of  all  praise.  To  an  Arab  chieftain  it  wee  u^  dis- 
grace to  lie  in  wait  for  the  limvcling  companiea  of 
merchant^  who  crossed  their  desert  wastes,  slay  the 
men,  carry  off  their  women  into  captivity,  end  etthef 
keep  them  as  concubines  for  himself  and  bis  foltow* 
era,  or  aeli  iliem  into  slavery,  and  divide  their  goods 
between  hmself  and  his  followers.  To  tilts  lawfab^t 
practice  Mohammed  conformed  his  life.  It  was  b^ 
acts  9uch  as  these  that  he  gathered  followers  around 
him,  nnd  gained  the  power  which  enabled  him  to 
bretik  in  pieces  their  idol4  and  set  up  the  worship 
Allali,  But  what  of  their  code  of  honor?  We 
only  mention  three  flagrant  breaches  of  it  of  v 
the  Prophet  was  guilty.  (1|  U  viras  quHe  lawful 
marry  a  captive  woman  wliose  father,  husband,  aod 
relatives  he  had  slain,  but  not  till  threemn^thi  afx^r 
their  death.  The  Prophet  only  waited  for  two  or 
three  days  in  tlie  case  of  Sa6a  the  Jewess  iti  h 
was  law^ful  to  rob  the  trnvehng  companiee  ef  mer- 
chants, but  not  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca: 
accordingly  to  wage  war  during  the  holy  monih  of 
pilgrimage  was  a  heinous  offense.  But  the  Prophet 
disregarded  tliis,  and  gained  a  great  edvantage  over 
his  opponents  by  attacking  them  when  tliey  felt  them- 
selves fectire,  (3)  It  was  unlawful  to  marry  the 
wife  of  an  adopted  son,  even  after  bis  decease.  But 
the  Prophet  fell  in  love  with  the  lawful  wife  of  his 
adopted  son  Zeid,  prevailed  on  him  to  divorce  her, 
and  married  her  during  Zeid^s  lifetime. 

(c)  The  Law  of  the  K^nan,  Passing  over  tlie  hiws 
of  Jesua  Christ  and  of  the  Arabs,  we  should  at  least 
have  expected  that  the  Prophet  would  have  l»een 
guilty  of  no  breach  of  his  own  laws,  and  that  he 
would  tot  have  found  the  rules  which  he  had  imposed 
upon  his  followers  too  strict  to  bind  and  restrain  his 
own  carnal  alTecUone.  But  we  are  dtssppotntcd 
even  in  this.  When  Khadija  died  he  was  already  a 
full*  fledged  prophet  and  leader  of  Uie  people.  It 
was  in  what  we  may  call  his  old  age  (for  he  died  a 
prematurely  old  man,  worn  out  by  the  unbridled  ei- 
erci^ie  of  his  passionB,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three)  thnt 
he  found  his  own  laws  quite  iosunicient  to  restrain  his 
lusts.  Khadija  had  exercised  a  wholesome  influence 
over  him;  his  own  laws  and  resolutions  proved  in 
his,  06  in  most  similnr  cases,  quite  valueleaa.  He 
bound  hicj  followers  to  content  ilieraaelvea  witb  four 
lawful  wives;  he  Indtilged  in  ten  himself,  and  en- 
tered into  negotiations  for  matrimony  with  thirty 
others.  He  allowed  each  of  hrs  followers  four  wives, 
only  on  condition  tliat  they  should  treat  all  four  with 
perfect  equality,  so  as  to  give  no  occasioo  for  Jeal- 
ousy in  the  heart  of  any  of  the  four.  lie  found  tliis 
restriction  impracticable  in  his  own  case,  and  he  not 
only  provoked  the  jealousy  of  some  of  bis  wives  by 
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his  manirtst  partialitj  for  others,  but  worse  still,  he 
mo^ed  them  all  to  jealousy  by  the  special  favors  he 
bestowed  od  Marj,  the  Coptic  Christian  slave,  ihe 
mother  of  his  only  son,  Ibmliim,  although  she  was 
not  a  wife,  but  only  a  concubine. 

YI.  Mohammedanism  and  ChriBtianiUf^  the  former 
equal  in  mo^t  respects,  and  superior  in  some,  to  the 
latter:  such  is  the  thesis  of  the  professor's  article. 

But  to  which  of  the  many  forms  of  Christianity  is 
Islam  superior?  for  several  are  alluded  to  in  the 
article. 

(1)  And  first  we  may  put  aside  the  Christianity  of 
all  those  bodies  which  represent  those  oriental 
Churches  which,  by  their  mariolatry  and  other  idola- 
trous practices,  led  Mohammed  astray.  Of  these 
the  professor  says,  **  Unfortunately  the  form  of 
Christianity  which  reached  him  was  most  corrupt, 
and  offended  him  by  the  perverted  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  even  more  than  it  offended  the  Jews ; ''  and, 
*^It  was  the  false  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  taught 
at  the  time  by  certain  Christian  sects  with  which 
Mohammed  had  to  deal,  that  most  strongly  repelled 
him  from  Christianity."  And  again,  "A  prophet  who 
had  abolished  Al  Lat,  Al  Uzza,  ManaL,  and  other 
goddesses  of  Arabia  was  naturally  horrified  at  seeing 
Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  worshiped  as  a 
goddess."*  Not  only  th«  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  the 
oriental  Churches  (with  the  exception  of  the  Nesto- 
fian  [Syrian]  Church,  which  is  a  comparatively  small 
and  insignificant  body)  offend  the  Moslems  of  ihe 
nineteenth  century  by  practices  which  they  consider 
fdolatroos,  and  foremost  among  these  is  the  Holy 
Eastern  Church  of  Rnsaia,  whose  open  worship  of 
icons  is  most  abhorrent  to  the  Moslem. 

\%)  The  Protestantism  of  Qoeen  Elizabeth  and  her 
embassador  to  the  Sablime  Porte,  which  is  held  up 
as  worthy  of  imitation  for  its  spirit  of  toleration  to- 
ward Islam  and  its  abhorrence  of  popish  idolatry. 
**  There  were  periods  m  the  history  of  England,"  says 
ProfiMBor  Max  Mulkr,  "  when  the  feeling  toward 
Islam  was  more  than  tolerant  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  arranging  a  treaty  with  Sultan  Murid  Klian, 
states  that  Proteatants  and  Mohammedans  a. ike  <are 
haters  of  idolatry;  snd  her  embassador  wrote  (^0- 
vembar  9,  IM7),  *Snce  God  alone  protects  hia  own. 
ha  will  so  punish  tliese  idolaters  [the  Spaniard.^] 
through  OS,  that  they  who  survive  will  be  converted 
to  worship  with  us  the  tnie  God.  and  you.  lighting 
(or  his  glory,  will  lieap  up  victory  nnd  ail  other  jj^ood 
things.' "  And  again,  **  The  real  differences  between 
Islam  and  Cliristianity  were  considered  so  .^mall  by 
the  Mohammedans  themselves,  that  at  a  later  time 
we  find  another  Turkish  embassador,  Ahmad  Raflmi 
Blfrndi,  aaaaring  Frederick  tlie  <  jreat  tliat  they  con- 
sidered Protestanu  as  Mohammedans  in  disquise.'* 
We  cannot  suppose  tliat  :be  profeflsor  renlly  meanH 
to  recommend  the  Maiden  Queen  luid  her  embassa- 
dor sa  examplei  to  be  imitated  by  .'^rotestint  Churches 
of  the  prannt  day.     If  so.  instead  of  sending  mis- 


sionaries to  convi  rt  Moslems,  ihey  shotild  do  all  in 
their  power  to  draw  Moslems  into  alliance  with 
themselves  in  a  crusade  against  the  Ilol^r  Kaftern 
and  other  orientnl  Churches.  Any  other  stu<iont  of 
history  except  the  professor  would,  we  opliio,  per- 
ceive that  Elizabeth's  policy  was  an  allogetlier 
worldly  one,  worthy  of  imitation  (if  nt  all)  not  by 
ministers  of  religion,  but  by  statesmen,  hud  might 
perhaps  suggent  it  to  the  Hrillsh  (lovernnient  as  a 
happy  idea  to  be  acted  nf>on  in  stirring  u|>  the  Sultan 
and  the  Shah  to  a  cnisado  agninst  Russia.  Many 
subjects  of  both  these  monarchs  cross  over  the  bor- 
der into  the  dominions  of  the  Tr^r,  and  in  addition  to 
the  icons  (images)  which  are  worshiped  everywhere 
in  that  great  empire,  they  mny  see  any  day  in  Mos- 
cow a  carriage,  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  carrying 
the  miracle-working  icon  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  adored 
by  ^yery  passer-by.  as  she  goes  on  her  round  of  visits 
to  the  houses  of  the  rich  invalids  who  are  able  to  pay 
her  fee.  Times,  thank  God,  have  changed,  and  even 
the  mojit  worldly  of  diplomats,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  would  not  b<;  unprincipled  enough 
to  act  upon  the  example  of  Kliza)>eth  and  her  emt>as- 
sador.  We  wonder  wheth'-r  the  Sultan  MnrAd  Khan 
was  informf^d  that  the  prajcr  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Liturgy  to  which  the  professor  ot-ijects  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Book  of  Coii.mon  f'rayer  aN-Mit  tho 
same  period,  and  that  the  queen  was  at  the  same 
time  beseeching  Almighty  Ood  to  "  have  mercy  upon 
all  Jews.  Turks,  infidels,  and  Jic^retics,  and  take  frr>m 
them  all  hardness  of  heart,"  etc.  ? 

C.3)  The  Protestantism  of  the  nineteenth  cenUiry. 
We  believe  it  is  to  this  form  of  Christianity  that  the 
professor  alludes  when  lie  ••ay«<  th.at  it  is  actoaied  by 
a  spirit  of  intolerance  toward  Islam,  and  which  he 
contrasts  so  unfavorably  with  the  r:hristiafiiiy  of  the 
period  of  time  wlitn  Qneen  Elizabeth  held  the  reins 
of  empire:  and  it  is  of  ihs  that  he  states  that  **on 
the  rehition  between  divinity  ami  humanity  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Koran  is  far  more  elevared  and  less  lia- 
ble to  misapprehension  "  than  il.at  used  by  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  day.  And  he  points  out  that 
this  is  The  case,  because  these  Cliriatians  employ  the 
term  ''Son  of  God  "  to  describe  the  relation  l>etween 
Jeai;s  Christ  and  the  r*eity.  wl.er^as  the  Koran  uses 
only  thft  term  "The  Word  of  God.*'  Before  nnswer- 
mg  this  statement  we  mu-^i  lr>ok  bri*'{ly  at 

4i  The  fourtJi  form  ot' Christianity  allude'!  to,  and 
we  call  it  hy  no  other  name  tlian  *'  Max  Muller 
Christianity,''  for  '.i.c  pr')fe.w>^or  rTnj«*t  i»e  aw:*re  that 
nr;  me  .f  the  manv  Prot>estant  (;iiurche,s  or  serta 
would  siibsorihe  *•.  iiis  -ttiiteniont  •  'After  long  dis- 
curtHionH  we  rny  T  .rkiHli  fr  ends  and  myself)  J>ad 
generailv  'o  admit  in  'lie  end  *.iiat  in  all  essential 
pointM  )•*  .1  relij^ion  *)ie  litrorencea  het.wr*»*»M  the 
Koran  ami  li.e  Xew  Testament,  .are  very  small  indeed, 
and  'jar  ''ini  'or  '>ld  miHuudersfandings  the  two  re- 
ligions. '.nV.xm  and  '  hri-»tianity.  nnj^ht  have  ^e/'n  one." 

Ail  <.'h'"iHti.'iii  Chrirr-hes  as^ree   in  considering  'he 
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above  point  a  most  esseDtial  one.  It  is  not  Chris- 
tians of  this  or  any  other  century  w)io  have  described 
the  relation  existing  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Deity  by  the  term  "Son  of  God.''  The  Sonship  of 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  tlie 
Fatherhood  of  the  First  Person  is  not  merely  one  of 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  but  it 
is  the  most  essential  of  all  its  doctrine^  and  tlie  de- 
nial of  it  is  a  most  essential  part  of  the  teacliings  of 
the  Koran.  The  doctrine  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God  is  taught  explicitly  in  a  hundred  texts  at  least 
The  Fatherhood  of  Grod  is  the  sun  and  center  of  Rev- 
elation. '*  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  the 
only  begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  He  hath  declared  Him.'*  It  is  indeed  a  mel- 
ancholy fact  that  "  tiie  false  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  " 
(the  Father,  the  Mother,  and  the  Son)  should  have 
repelled  Mohammed  from  Christianity  and  prejudiced 
him,  not  only  against  the  lerm  "Son  of  God,*'  but 
against  the  Faiherliood  of  God  altogether.  It  is  this 
fiict  that  throws  a  light  upon  the  words  of  Dr.  Marcus 
Dods,  quoted  in  the  professor*s  article :  ''  If  Moham- 
med had  but  known  the  true  character  of  Christ, 
Christianity  would  have  had  one  more  reformer. 
"  ^,"  indeed  I  What  bloodshed  and  misery  would 
have  been  averted  were  it  possible  to  blot  out  that 
**f/"  from  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Churches! 
Whether  Mohammed  could  ever  have  been  a  Christian 
reformer  or  not  is  questionable,  but  if  the  Christians 
with  whom  Mohammed  had  to  deal  had  been  able  to 
impart  to  him  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  true  relation  between  Divinity  and  humanity 
contained  in  the  words,  "When  ye  pray,  say,  Our 
Father,"  the  curse  of  Islam  would  never  have  come 
over  the  lands  of  the  Bible  and  changed  some  of  the 
most  fertile  and  populous  portions  of  the  earth*s  sur- 
face into  deserts,  as  it  has  done. 

In  conclusion,  the  reader  hardly  needs  to  be  re- 
minded  thai  of  the  many  forms  q^  Islam  (and  the 
professor  says  thero  are  more  sects  in  Islam  than  in 
Christianity),  there  is  none  farther  removed  from  the 
religion  of  Mohammed  and  the  Koran  than  that 
represented  by  the  educated  Turkish  gentlemen  of 
Constantinople  from  whom  he  apparently  derived  all 
his  information.  Passing  over  the  many  mystic 
sects  of  Soofis  and  others  whose  Pantheism  is  the  an- 
tipodes of  the  Deism  uf  the  Koran,  atagnation  and 
intolerance  are  still,  as  ever,  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  orthodox  Moslem,  to  whatever  sect 
he  may  belong.  There  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for 
the  statement,  *' Polygamy  is  dying  out."  The  Arab 
of  to-day  is  just  as  much  a  polygamist,  a  brigand, 
and  a  slave  driver  as  the  Prophet  himself  was. 
Polyg^amy  is  not  on  tlie  decrease  even,  and  if  slavery 
has  decreased  it  has  done  so,  not  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Mohammed  and  the  Koran,  hut  of  One  greater 
than  Mohammed,  who  came  "  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
that  are  bound." — Church  Missionary  Intelli'jeno.r. 


In  the  Pepper  Plantations  of  Penang. 

BT   REV.   DA  VIES  HOOBB,   H.A. 

An  old  rhyme  tells  how  "Peter  Piper  pivked  a 
peck  of  pickled  peppers."  Just  who  this  Peter  Piper 
was,  whether  some  Dutch  pUnter  in  the  East  Indies, 
o '  one  of  his  Malay  h  mds  about  the  place,  it  is  not 
possible  to  infer  fh>m  the  rhyme.  And  perhaps  the 
author  was  thinking  about  chilis,  and  not  pepper  at 
alL  Judfcing  from  questions  which  visitors  to  Malaya 
of^en  ask  us  concerning  pepper,  perhaps  a  stroll 
through  the  plantations  of  Penang,  with  some  Malay 
or  Chineae  Peter  Piper  for  our  guide,  may  amuse  and 
instruct  our  readers. 

Then  pleaae  jump  into  our  palanquin  for  a  three 
miles*  drive  beyond  the  city  limits,  to  one  of  the  val- 
ley-side pepper  kabuna,  or  gardens.  The  site  is 
rather  pretty.  A  jungle  of  tliickly  foliaged  trees 
surrounds  the  large  garden  or  vineyard.  Thia  is 
chosen  so  that  the  trees  may  prove  a  protection  to 
the  fruit  from  strong  winds  which  might  loosen  the 
vines  from  their  supports  or  destroy  the  unripe 
berries. 

Observe  how  the  garden  is  marked  out  in  the  form 
of  a  great  square,  and  how  it  is  intersected  at  right 
angles  by  little  trenches  which  bound  some  six  leet 
of  slightly  raised  ground.  In  the  center  of  each  of 
the  small  areas  a  vine  is  planted,  and  has  therein  its 
exclusive  home.  Each  plant  ia  thus  hedged  about 
and  becomes  the  especial  care  of  some  servant,  just 
as  the  Father  of  the  spiritual  husbandry  individual- 
izes and  nouriahes  the  life  of  each  one  of  his  children. 

Before  these  vines  we  are  looking  at  were  planted 
provision  was  made  for  their  support  After  the 
ground  was  lined  out  and  intersected,  a  tree  was 
planted  in  each  space,  intended  to  be  a  prop  to  the 
pepper.  So  the  Romans  planted  elms,  and  the 
Italians  now  plant  poplars  or  mulberries  for  their 
grapevines.  These  trees  are  cuttings  of  the  ctung* 
kariang  (a  coral lodendron).  The  vine  is  put  in  when 
the  support  has  taken  root.  The  chinkareena  (as 
they  are  commonly  termed)  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
be  used  as  props,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
slip  takes  root,  and  from  its  little  rows  of  thorns 
upon  which  the  fingers  of  the  vine  take  hold. 

No  branches  are  allowed  to  grow  upon  the  sides 
of  the  support,  but  at  the  top  they  are  permitted  to 
develop  and  form  a  spreading  panoply  of  leaves, 
which  protects  the  vine  from  the  strong  sun  and  the 
heavy  rains  that  would  cut  off  the  young  berries. 
So  the  chinkareen  becomes  an  umbrella  for  the  pep- 
per as  well  as  a  prop.  From  the  summit  it  shoots 
out  also  a  large  scarlet  or  white  blossom,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  that  a  stranger  would  at  once  fix  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  chinkareen  rather  than  the  valuable 
vine.  Indeed,  he  would  likely  think  tliis  red  flower 
to  be  the  pepper  blossom.  The  pepper  vine  is  a 
hardy  plant.  Its  body  grows  in  a  succession  of 
knotted  stems.     Tendrils  are  thrown  out  which  cling 
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to  anjthiug  within  reach  for  support*  These  fibers 
ihoot  out  from  all  the  joints,  and  no  doubt  serve  to 
absorb  Dourishment  as  well  as  to  hold  up  the  vine. 
If  allowed  to  run  upon  the  ground,  the  fibers  de- 
Tclop  tatx>  roots,  but  in  that  case  l\\^  plant  bears 
&o  TrQit  To  this  eod  \t  must  be  lifled  \iw  when  the 
Tioe  will  climb  to  the  height  of  twenly-five  feet,  but 
it  is  kept  to  the  limit  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  which 
loduoes  fruit  from  one  foot  above  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  plADt  The  stalk  soon  becomes  hard  and 
thick.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green,  glossy,  and 
shaped  like  a  heart.  Thej  are  taateleas  aod  almost 
cidorlesa, 

111  the  course  of  the  seasons  a  small  white  bloasom 
is  borne,  which  develops  into  a  round  green  beriy, 
about  the  size  of  a  cedar  berry  or  a  pigeon  berry. 
When  ripe  the  fniit  shades  into  purplish  red,  snd  in 
perfection  into  a  very  bright  scarlet.  It  grows  pro- 
fitsely  on  alt  the  branches,  in  loog^  f<mal1  clusters  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty  berries,  and  looks  a  good  deal 
in  shape  like  the  bunches  of  red  currants  of  our 
Northern  gardena.  One  of  these  bitten  between  the 
teeth  fllla  Uie  mouth  with  the  weJl-known  pungent 
flavor.  Probably  this  hotness  is  the  fruit^s  protec^ 
lion. 

Listen  to  the  sweet  cadence  of  sound  at  intervals 
fiUJng  ti^e  vineyard  and  jungles  around,  sighing  out 
a  soft  love  note  on  every  side,  '■*  Ktikor,  Aiu^j?,*'  Keep 
still  a  (itUe  and  some  of  the  sweet-voiced  birds  will 
appear.  Here  come  m  twos  and  dosceus  pretty  ring- 
oedced  mirbau  and  the  large,  plump  tehifc^r^  both  of 
ibe  gentle  dovefsniily.  [  have  ne%*er  seen  tliese  birds 
eat  the  pepper  berry.  If  ihey  do,  it  is  probably  aa 
the  i^nua  homo  does,  for  a  relish,  and  not  in  suffieient 
quantity  to  diminish  the  harvest. 

The  fine  pepper  fruitage  we  see  ckmtering  so 
thiekly  about  has  not  come  without  its  vicissitudes, 
daiigera,  and  prunings.  The  vine  rose  two  ur  three 
feet  in  the  course  of  the  first  year,  four  or  t\ve  in  the 
seoood,  and  between  the  second  and  third  year  it  be- 
gan to  show  its  blossoms,  which  nlowly  developed 
into  the  germ  of  the  future  bunch  of  fruit.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  third  year  the  wise  husbandman 
did  something  which,  no  doubt,  the  nmturing  vine 
thought  to  be  very  foolish  upon  bis  part,  if  it  did  not 
indeed  deeply  resent  the  action. 

One  day  the  vinedresser  and  his  assistants  came 
into  the  garden,  and  stripping  each  plant  from  its 
cbinkareen  support,  laid  ir,  body,  branches,  and  young 
fruit,  in  s  circular  trench  t!iat  hjid  been  dug  in  the 
earth  at  the  bottom,  and  then  covered  all  with  enrth, 
iesving  only  one  little  tip  to  peep  up  toward  the  sky. 
Ah,  little  irine,  if  this  had  not  been  done,  all  your 
produce  for  the  future  years  would  have  been  pc»or 
and  not  well  worth  I  So  suffer  it,  for  the  husband- 
uiftQ  knowoth  what  is  beat.  Now  thou  shalt  spring 
up  with  tenfold  energy  and  bear  atllueul  harvests  in 
ll;e  years  to  come* 

So  Uie  time  of  gathering  is  a  season  of  joy  with  the 


pepper  huBbaudmsn,  after  all  his  months  of  anxious 
WHtching  and  faithful  toil.  A  a  soon  as  a  few  of  the 
berries  redden  deeply,  that  is  t lie  sign  thst  the  whole 
harvest  may  be  gleaned,  for  those  that  are  green  are 
sufficiently  ripe  for  use,  and  the  risk  would  be  too 
great  to  wait  and  allow  (he  whole  to  blush  into  red. 
Let  us  sit  down,  then,  under  the  shade  of  tliis  vast 
d*xriii  tree  (whose  fruit  is  not  yet  ripe  enough  to 
fall  down  possibly  and  pierce  one's  skull  with  its 
great  slmrp  thorns),  and  talk  a  little  of  the  processes 
of  the  now  ripened  pepp>ercorn  until  it  renches  our 
tsbles  as  a  pungent^  appetizing  gray  or  white  powder. 

The  servants  of  the  rinevard  are  at  work  about  us. 
Each  has  slung  over  lus  shoulder  a  basket  in  which 
Uie  corns  ate  collected.  The  women  and  the  chlU 
dren  of  the  place  are  busy  carrying  these  when  full 
to  a  piece  of  clean  level  ground,  where  the  berries  are 
spread  forth  and  u! lowed  to  dry  in  tiie  sun.  Here 
they  become  hard,  dry,  snd  shriveled  as  we  see  them 
at  home.  The  grains  are  now  also  separated  from 
the  stalks  by  hand  rubbing.  Afterward  they  are 
winnowed  In  large  sieves  called  i/yiru,  and  stored  in 
vessels  of  bark  or  wood  for  transportation  lo  the 
European  facmry,  or  gadongs^  as  we  call  our  ware- 
houses in  the  KasL  Indies. 

What  make*  some  pepper  white  and  others  black  f 
are  they  different  species  of  vines  ?  Ah,  that  quee^ 
tloD  is  often  asked  of  us.  Come  and  see  what  tliese 
laborers  are  about.  Curefully  they  are  conning  the 
lirge  red  corns  from  the  re,^5t.  And  these  former 
they  are  depositing  in  yonder  damp  hole  in  the  ground. 
Now  all  is  covered  up  from  Bight.  Here  in  the 
datnpnesa  the  corn  will  swell  and  burst  its  intt^gu. 
mectt.  Afterward  there  is  more  drying  in  the  sun, 
ind  hand  rubbing,  and  winnowing.  The  grain,  then, 
has  simply  been  bleadied  hy  scparstiDg  it  from  its 
pellicle.  And  this  is  the  difference  between  black 
pepper  and  white.  But  it  is  jtrobable  the  berry  loses 
some  of  Its  superior  qualities  in  this  process,  as  our 
wheat  does  when  msde  itito  white  Hour.  But  fashion 
is  generally  stronger  than  quality  in  this  world^s 
tastos  and  likes. 

In  Sumatra  the  transportation  of  the  pepper  pro- 
duce from  the  villages  tu  the  ships  for  embarkation 
is  often  h  dillicult  work.  It  is  usually  brought  down 
the  rivers  on  rafts,  where,  in  the  swift  currents  and 
among  the  hidden  snags,  uutwithsUindiDg  the  dex* 
terity  of  the  raftsmen,  the  curgo  is  often  submerged. 
The  boats  which  afterward  convey  the  loads  to 
shipa  take  tu  muc-h  of  salt  water  in  the  &hore  surf. 
But  this  salt  immersion  is  said  not  to  injure  the  pop- 
per. Therefore  Peter  Piper,  with  his  ^'salted  pep- 
pors,*^  is  not  dismayed  by  these  vicissitudes. 

You  will  certainly  say  after  our  stroli  through  this 
pepper  plantation  of  Penang,  ^'Besuttful  for  situa- 
tion ;  ^'  and  it  is  ho^A  by  the  writer  that  the  reader 
may  add,  '*  interesting  and  instructive.*'  Many 
thoughts  will  come  to  a  musing  mind  in  the  vineyard 
of  peppers.     Memorieu  of  those  bloody  tights  in  the 
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piiBt  between  Portrtisruese,  Dutch,  and  English  for  Uie 
^uprenmey  in  the  trade  of  this  pungent  It  tile  euro- 
raodity.  Memories  of  the  bmYe  nivi^Htora  who  sailed 
their  wooden  ships  through  tUeae  seas,  und  %verenot 
affnid  of  dangers  of  piracj,  or  man -eating  Bnttaka^ 
or  peHlouR  sailing  liirou^h  unknown  straits,  doing 
tbeir  duty  with  the  zeat  of  adventure,  and  much  of 
that  duty  hariog  simply  to  do  witb  the  gathering  of 
the  cove  table  little  peppercorn. 

Many  a  pi  ritual  les^na  wait  Tor  the  open- hearted 
disciple  of  nature  in  tlie  gardens  of  peppers.  These^ 
except  in  one  instance^  I  have  refrained  from  directly 
drawing,  but  at  other  times  the  terms  which  have 
been  employed  may  suggest  the  losson  walling. 

Pemixfj,  East  Indies,  Febrwiry  23,  1 804. 
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BY   THE   REV,   WILLUM   SWIKO. 

The  sun  is  the  great  timekeeper  of  the  Bedouin. 
By  his  pace  their  day  \^  arranged,  and  alt  their  jour- 
neys  are  measured.  The  thr^e  great  points  from 
which  tlioy  reckon  are  ^uurise^  noon,  and  sunset. 
{ShurHJ:  esk'Shems,  Zahr,  and  Maghrah),  If  tliey 
have  a  journey  on  hand,  they  like  to  be  off  before 
sunrise;  nnd  no  one  ever  willingly  stays  abroad  after 
sunaet.  They  struggle  to  reach  some  friendly  roof 
ere  the  last  beams  of  departing  day  have  tied.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  etiquette  of  the  Khdid,  or  "empty 
waste/*  for  a  gueet  to  throw  himself  upon  hia  host 
after  sunaet  The  evening  meal,  the  chief  meal  of  the 
day,  ia  eaten  then.  To  arrive  after  it  is  prepared  or 
eat«D,  is  to  put  the  hoat  to  alt  the  trouble  of  fresh 
prepATAtiOD^  which  no  Arab  would  do  if  he  could 
poflsiUj  help  It.  But  if  the  guest  be  of  any  consid- 
eration, the  host  would  feet  worse  than  all  rhat  he 
was  thua  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  making  a  proper 
feiist.  Therefore  it  is  said  by  common  consent  that 
**  the  guest  who  arrives  after  simset  should  go  sup- 
perless  to  aleep."  There  is,  however,  anotlier  reason 
for  fleeing  trom  the  shadows  of  early  night;  for  then 
eipeclally  the  robber  posta  of  the  wilds  love  to  prac- 
tice their  dark  craft,  having  thus  the  whole  night  be- 
Ibre  them  for  flight     With  ao  many  hours  of  a  stiirt 
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before  his  crime  is  discovered,  the  murderer  or  Hit 
robber,  knowing  well  the  intricacies  of  U»e  desert,  ia 
almost  certain  to  escape. 

The  Arab  '*  houses/'  as  they  call  Uiem,  are  made  of 
goat's  hair,  spun  and  woven  by  the  women  into  long 
strips  of  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  incbee  wide.  The 
weft  is  stretched  on  a  framo,  and  the  woof  is  worked 
in  by  the  women's  Angers,  and  dnTen  tighUy  up  1 
what  looks  like  a  large,  short-toothed  wooden  < 
Dark  brown  and  white  are  the  colors  mostly  em- 
ployed; and  in  this  weaving  great  proficiency  i» 
often  attmned.  These  pieces  are  sewed  together 
with  hair  thread  into  pieces  of  eutficient  breadtli. 
Two  poles  are  set  up  at  each  end  of  the  »pac6  to  be 
covered  ;  over  these  the  roof  cloth  is  stretched,  ropes 
from  either  end  being  attached  to  pins  firmly  driven 
into  the  ground.  As  many  poles  {Am&d,  '*  column  ' ) 
ae  are  needed  to  support  the  roof  are  introduced  into 
the  body  of  the  house ;  and  over  these,  by  side  ropei«, 
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«]bo  attacbed  to  pegs  in  iho  ground,  the  rooris  drawn 
uut  Often  cloth  is  made  sufficient  only  for  one  side 
and  one  end  of  the  house.  This  is  hung  just  under 
the  eaves,  and  is  moTed  round  with  the  sun,  so  as  to 
giT«  shade  all  the  daj  long.  This  haircloth,  once 
wettad,  draws  so  tightly  together  iliat  not  a  drop  of 
rain  can  penetrate  it.  Many  helieve  that  its  power 
of  renting  the  rain  is  increased  by  the  smoke  of 
green  wood  tires.  The  erection  of  the  house  is  the 
woric  of  the  harim  (^'the  women  "),  and  among  them 
il  if  redconod  a  high  accomplishment  to  be  able  at 
one  blow  of  the  wooden  mallet  to  drive  the  tent-pegs 
hoDM.  Thus  it  has  doubtless  been  from  of  old ;  and 
it  was  a  practiced  hand  that  Jael  the  Kenite  brought  to 
drira  the  tent  pin  through  the  brow  of  the  sleeping 
Sisera. 

The  houses  are  divided  into  two  parts.  The  one 
end  is  the  women*s,  or  more  private  family  apart* 
flMDti  into  which  strangers  do  not  intrude.  Here  are 
kept  the  household  8tores-HX>iree,  tobacco,  rice,  etc 
Here  alao  will  be  found  the  small  strongly  bound 
box  oontaining  contracts  whicli,  most  probably,  the 
owner'cannot  read,  and  any  treasures  to  which  more 
than  usual  value  is  attached.  Thus  the  son  of  a  chielf 
produced  on  one  occasion,  and  displayed  with  no  little 
pride,  decorations  bestowed  by  European  govern- 
oienta  upon  his  ancestors  for  service  rendered  in 
troublous  thnes.  The  other  apartment  is  public. 
Here  all  meet  on  equal  terms.  In  this  end  the  guest 
is  received,  and  made  to  recline  on  cushions,  which 
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may  be  covered  with 
silk  if  the  master  of  tlie 
house  (Sdfuh  el  Beit)  is  a 
man  of  substance.  A 
shallow  hole  at  one  eud 
serves  as  a  flrephice, 
where  coflTee  is  prepared 
for  the  company.  The 
fire  may  be  protected 
from  the  wind  by  a  large 
stone. 

The  houses  of  an  en- 
campment ai^  set  end  bedouin  boy. 
to  end,  with  about  the  space  of  one  house  between.  If 
there  are  few,  there  may  be  but  a  single  row,  but  two 
rows  are  meet  common,  forming  a  kind  of  street  The 
place  of  honor  is  at  the  right  hand  as  one  enters  the 
encampment,  and  at  either  end  this  position  is  occu- 
pied by  one  of  sheikly  rank.  Tlie  status  of  the 
householder  may  usually  be  inferred  from  the  size  of 
his  house,  which  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  tent- 
poles  (^awamid)  necessary  to  support  it.  The  chiefs 
tent  in  the  larger  tribes  spreads  out  its  ample  brown 
wings,  providing  accommodation  for  many  guesta. 

To  the  women  fall  all  the  work  and  all  the  drudg- 
ery about  the  camp.  We  have  seen  that  they  make 
and  pitch  the  tents.  Their  duty  is  to  fetch  water ; 
and  many  a  weary  tramp  they  have,  returning  ex- 
hausted,  with  the  great  sweating  girbieaon  i  heir  backs. 
If  the  fountain  or  cistern  is  very  far  off,  they  may 
have  donkeys  on  which  to  bring  the  precious  liquid, 
in  tanned  goatskina.  They,  of  course,  have  the 
cooking  to  do,  and  must  hold  themselves  ready  at  any 
moment  to  obey  their  Iord*s  behests.  In  case  of  a 
^ihlah^  or  change  of  encampment,  they  must  pack  all 
the  goDds,  strike  the  tents,  and  put  everything  in 
place,  ready  for  the  camels  to  carry.  Their  lazy 
lords  are  meantime  lounging  about  in  whatever  sliade 
there  may  be,  clianging  their  position  as  the  sun 
moves,  "drinking"  (that  is  smoking)  tittun^  or  "  to- 
bacco,*' indulging  in  coffee  with  the  sheik,  or  yawn- 
ing over  some  tale  told  for  the  hundredth  time.  But 
when  a  ghazzu,  or  raid,  on  another  tribe  is  projected, 
then  all  is  stir  among  them.  Each  man  girds  on  his 
weapons,  grasps  his  spear,  mounls  his  riding  camel, 
and  pushes  forward  eagerly  in  search  of  plunder. 

The  degrudtition  of  the  women  is  completed  by  the 
practice  of  polygamy  and  the  freedom  of  divorce. 
The  husband,  in  a  moment  of  displeasure,  may  simply 
utter  the  formula  of  divorce,  and  his  wife  ceases  ab- 
solutely to  be  his.  No  [)articular  disgrace  attachea 
to  the  divorced  wife,  who  usually  finds  another  will- 
ing enough  to  give  her  a  place  in  his  harim.  But  the 
husband  whose  wife  has  run  away  from  him  smarta 
for  long  under  the  indignity,  and  suffers  much  from 
the  ribald  jestings  of  his  fellows.  Marriage  is  simply 
a  matter  of  arrangement  between  fathers,  in  which 
the  women  have  little  or  no  voice.  The  father  of 
many  daughters  tries  to  solace  himself  in  his  mis- 
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fortune  by  making  UB  good  a  burgaia  u  poBa}bl«  when 
the  time  cornea  for  their  msrrUge.  The  mother  of 
daughters  U  desplfled,  bat  the  aged  mother  of  aona  is 
held  in  high  reverence  aa  one  who  has  contributed 
to  the  honor  of  her  family,  to  the  strength  and  dignity 
of  the  tribe. 

The  wealth  of  the  Bedouin ^  like  thftt  of  Abraham 
and  the  patriarchs,  con  si  ets  in  Hocks  and  lierds. 
They  roam  over  wide  tracts,  wherever  vegetation  is 
found,  and  water  lo  allay  the  ihirst  that  haunta  the 
dweller  in  the  desert  like  the  shadow  of  death.  The 
poorer  men  and  youths  take  charge  of  the  flocks 
^*  leadmg  them  fortli  '*  to  pastures  which^  alas  I  are  not 
often  very  green,  and  conducting  them  every  f^econd 
or  third  day,  at  the  most,  to  the  watering.  Here  it 
were  not  difficult  to  see  at  any  time  a  reproduction, 
true  even  to  the  minor  details,  of  the  strifes  between 
the  herdsmen  of  Isaac  and  those  of  Abtmelcch.  To 
the  atranger^a  eye  the  confusion  at  the  watering  is 
complete.  In  reality,  there  is  mingling,  but  no  con- 
fusion. The  watering  over,  each  shepherd  stAods 
apart,  calls  his  own  to  him  by  name,  and  the  several 
flocks  move  oCT  their  several  ways. 

The  devotion  of  tlie  Arab  to  his  steed  has  been 
sung  in  many  lands  and  in  many  tongues.  His  m&re 
is,  indeed^  frequently  the  AraVs  first  care;  more  to 
htm,  it  would  almost  acom,  than  either  wife  or  child. 
In  the  seasons  when  green  food  is  scurcCf  at  evening, 
when  the  camels  come  in  to  be  milked,  only  when 
xhe  mare  has  drunk  her  share  of  foaming  milk,  may 
ibe  mouths  of  the  household  be  filled. 

The  staple  food  of  the  Bedouin  is  simply  mtik,  with 
the  fruit  of  the  dale  palm.  CoflTce  is  their  welhnigh 
universal  beverage,  and  few  indeed  are  the  Armbs 
who  will  not  bleaa  the  traveler  for  a  i-igarra,  or  a 
^ttUe  bit  of  the  much-loved  Httun,    The  use  of  intoxi- 


cants is  almost,  one  might  say  alto- 
gether, unknown  among  them. 

Their  clothiog  is  of  a  IHce  simple 
character.  A  long  whito  shirt,  a  blue 
overall,  with  tiie  ordinary  hair  Vifio, 
or  coarse  cloak,  const! tute  the  cfaii 
part  of  the  gentleman^a  wardroh 
Red  shoes,  kuftyeh,  and  'akal 
plete  his  attire.  The  women  we«r  a 
single  blue  garment,  with  ample  folds 
and  long  wide  sleeves.  Gathered  by 
a  belt  round  the  waist,  it  hangs  not 
ungraeefVitly,  Both  men  and  women 
may  don  in  winter  a  rough  coat  of 
sheepskin,  the  wool  ttimH  Iniide, 
The  women,  whose  fnces  and  limbs 
are  atrociously  tattooed  la  blue,  wetr^ 
abundance  of  njde  jew^lrj  oo  tin 
wrists,  aQkles^  e&rs,  and  evea  at  i 
Hps  and  nose.  The  men  may  have 
one  or  more  simple  rinfcs  on  tbeir 
fingera;  their  heads  are  often  ^at- 
tiatly  simveOf  and  the  remaining  hah 
hangs  in  two  thick  plaits  down  the  back. — JS^doy 
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Beeretary  of  ttie  Chicago  Ooogress  on  Africa. 

At  the  Chicago  Congress  on  Africa,  in  Auguftt, 
1893,  missions  had  their  place.  The  limitations  of 
the  Congress  put  it  out  of  the  questJon  to  handle  tiie 
missionary  work  of  tba  seventy  or  eighty  agencies 
carrying  Christianity  into  Africa,  and  made  it  possi- 
ble only  10  select  certain  aocteties  whose  work  for 
special  reasons  requires  and  rewards  e lamination. 
For  the  omission  of  Lutheran,  Roman  Catliolic, 
Uutted  Bretliren,  and  United  Presbyterian  missions, 
the  representatives  of  those  Churches  are  alone  ac- 
countable. 

Doctor  *'  Harry  **  Qtdnness  wrote  of  English  Bapti 
in  Africa.  They  bad  achieved  considerable  su 
in  the  Gamen>ons  before  this  became  a  German  col- 
ony, but  after  its  annexation  they  were  frozen  out 
and  yielded  tlieir  stations  to  German  Protestants.  In 
1S77  ihe  Baptist  Missionary  Society  founded  a  suc- 
cessful mission  in  tho  old  kingdom  of  Congo,  which 
bad  relapsed  from  its  Romanism. of  1625  into  pagan- 
ism. They  hold  4  posts  on  the  lower  Congo,  and  4 
in  the  interior,  the  remotest  bcinf  1,000  miles  from 
the  Atlantic;  23  out  of  t>3  roiadionariea  have  died, 
but  the  excessive  mortality  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  results  of  ilieir  work  consist  of  62  church 
members,  272  school  children,  yearly  expenses  of 
$75,000,  a  grammar  of  Kishi,  the  use  of  i  native  Ian* 
guagea,  medical  work,  and  a  future  career  up  the 
Mobangi-Welle  to  the  ceniral  Soudau.  In  1878  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  Grattan  Gulnneas  founded  Livingstone 
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Inland  Ifission,  and  bad  bj  1885  aeot  45  mission- 
aries  to  it  Tlie  atationa  number  7,  among  tbem 
LeopoldTiUa,  on  Stanley  Pool,  where  Dr.  Sims  is  doing 
a  remarkable  medical  work.  At  Banza  Manteke  is  a 
church  of  1,000  members.  In  1885  the  American 
Baptist  lOssionary  Union  accepted  tlie  Livingstone 
Misiion,  while  the  Quinneises  acted  as  their  auxilia- 
ries until  1888.  Then  thej  pushed  into  the  Ba-Lolo 
country  in  the  horseshoe  of  the  upper  Congo,  and 
founded  an  independent  mission  manned  by  the  East 
London  Institute.  Of  the  36  missionaries  sent  out 
12  hare  been  disabled,  "thus  proving  the  old  idea 
about  the  healthiness  of  the  inland  plateau  to  be 
without  foundation.*'  Literary  work  has  been  ac- 
complished ;  one  strong  industrial  station  formed,  at 
which  carpentry,  building,  engineering,  and  farming 
are  taught ;  and  4  diurches  organized  with  80  mem- 
bers. 

Secretary  Johnson  represented  the  African  mis- 
aions  of  English  Oongregationalists.  They  worlc  in 
South  Africa.  Central  Africa,  and  Madagascar.  They 
have  been  in  South  Africa  since  1799,  at  flrsi  devoting 
their  attention  chiefly  to  the  Hottentots,  whom  they 
not  only  Christianized,  but  saved  from  extinction  as  a 
race.  Moffat  and  Livingstone  are  the  mighty  names 
of  S')Uth  African  Missions,  but  the  magnificent  re- 
sults of  their  work  are  perishing  before  the  colonial 
drink  traffic  with  the  natives.  In  Central  Africa  the 
English  Cooc^regationalists  have  a  mission  at  Lake 
Tanganyika.  Founded  in  1878,  but  for  years  the  vie 
tim  of  a  peculiar  series  of  fatalities,  it  has  surmounted 
eariy  difficulties,  is  established  on  healthy  highlands, 
and  is  already  a  center  of  peace  and  civilization.  In 
Madagascar  are  to  be  found  the  largest  results.  "  The 
story  follows  the  usual  course.  At  first  there  were 
serious  difficulties  of  climate  and  custom  to  confront. 
When  the  word  took  root  terrible  persecutions  fol- 
lowed.  When  the  faith  was  free  to  grow  great 
progress  came  and  wide  extension.  It  seems  as  if  a 
nation  would  be  bom  in  a  day ;  but  the  Church  has 
since  met  many  trials,  and  has  many  conquests  to 
achieve  before  the  whole  island  is  won.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  has  done  the  pioneer  work.  The 
story  falls  into  three  periods:  Planting,  1818-36; 
Persecution,  1836-61 ;  Progress,  1861-94.  Tlie  mis- 
sionaries reduced  the  language  to  a  systematic  writ- 
ten form,  prepared  a  considerable  literature,  estab- 
lished 32  schools  with  4,000  scholars,  taught  trades 
and  handicrafts,  and  issued  the  entire  Bible  in  Mala- 
gasy in  1836.  During  the  persecution  the  Church 
increased  twentyfold.  In  1861  Radama  II  pro- 
claimed religious  liberty,  and  the  mission  was  at  once 
reestablished.  To-day  the  field  is  under  the  care  of 
38  English  missionaries,  1,314  native  ordained  minis- 
ters, and  5,540  native  preachers,  and  contains  63,359 
church  members,  760  outstations,  and  360  schools. 
In  1892  native  contributions  were  $30,000.  The 
churches  constitute  a  Congregalionul  Union,  and  have 
an  active  Home  Missionary  Society.    Medical  mis- 


sions liave  always  been  pushed.  .  .  .  If  a  nation 
be  born  in  a  day  it  takes  many  generations  to  satu- 
rate it  with  Christianity.  In  other  ways  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel  are  manifest  in  Madagascar.  Govern- 
ment has  become  more  just  and  respected.  Imported 
slaves  were  all  freed  many  years  ago.  Domestic 
slavery  and  forced  government  service  have  been 
much  modified.  As  the  Gospel  wins  slavery  will  be 
abolished  and  all  government  demands  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  rights  of  individual  liberty.  The 
penal  code  has  been  cleared  of  undue  severity  and  a 
wiser  administration  introduced  under  Christian  aus- 
pices. The  present  queen  is  an  earnest  Christian, 
capable  of  leading  her  people  in  truth  and  liberty.'* 

For  the  EsUblislied  Church  of  England  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Smith  wrote :  **  Its  missionary  aervice  in  Africa 
belongs  to  this  century,  and  began  almost  simultane- 
ously in  the  south  and  the  west  The  Gospel  Propa- 
gation Society  began  operations  on  the  west  coast  in 
1752,  but  had  only  three  missionaries  there  between 
1752  and  1800.  (a)  In  South  Africa  this  society  be- 
gan operations  before  1810,  and  has  won  thousands 
of  Kaffirs  to  Christianity.  In  Griqualand  (east  and 
west)  it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  Kimberley  for  work  among  the  ever-changiug 
population  who  come  from  every  country  within 
reach.  An  association  has  been  formed  to  prevent 
the  deterioration  of  the  natives.  In  Basutoland  are 
1,076  native  church  members.  In  Zululand  the  so- 
ciety has  1,000  converts,  in  Swaziland  only  200.  Into 
Bechuanaland  the  Gospel  was  brought  by  natives.  In 
1876  a  regular  mission  was  opened  in  their  country. 
There  are  now  1,000  church  members.  In  Mashona 
the  Bishop  has  commenced  vigorous  operations. 
(5)  Livingstone  appealed  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
Their  response  was  'The  Universities'  Mission  to 
Central  Africa,'  including  Dublin  and  Durham.  The 
combination  was  proposed  of  industrial  with  evan- 
gelistic agency.  African  missions  have  everywhere 
engaged  largely  in  industrial  training.  As  a  leverage 
for  attempts  toward  the  interior  the  plan  was  installed 
of  training  released  slave  children.  At  present  there 
are  four  centers:  Zanzibar,  Magila,  the  Rovuma,  and 
Lake  Nyasa.  There  are  ninety  native  workers, 
(c)  In  1848  a  Ciiurch  Missionary  Society  missionary 
wrote :  '  Perhaps  it  is  reserved  for  the  Ciiurch  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  penetrate  the  mystery  over  the 
central  regions.'  For  twenty-nine  years  Redmann 
held  Ills  post  at  Mombasa.  Ere  he  passed  away  this 
blind,  white- liaired  old  man  knew  that  the  Lord  had 
granted  his  heart's  desire,  and  that  the  heart  of  Africa 
was  open  from  the  east.  Four  months  before  his 
death  (187G)  the  first  missionaries  left  England  for 
Uganda.  Such  stations  as  Mpwapwa  and  Mamboia 
flourish  and  show  Christian  congregations.  In  Mom- 
basa  (the  port  of  Ibea)  the  first  step  was  to  found 
Freetown,  lieadquarters  of  the  mission,  where  freed 
slaves  have  been  trained.  Much  success  has  b^en 
obtaiued.     The  need  of  a  settlement  of  freedmen  is 
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passing:,  and  Mombusu  will  replace  Freetown  as  tbe 
center  It  is  aixtet^n  ymvA  aioce  the  Hrst  missionarv 
for  Ug&t)da  presented  himself  lo  Mtesa.  Laat  Christ- 
mafl  5,000  d  all  res  atteiided  church  service.  There  has 
been  marvelous  literary  inquisitlveQetif.  The  people 
wiilmgly  give  fabulous  prices  for  reading  sheets  or 
books.  This  jieldt  prospecla  of  a  brilUant  future  as 
eyangetlzatioti  expands.  The  positiou  of  Uganda  at 
the  neck  of  ihe  inland  stave  traffic  prorea  that  occu- 
pjtng  it  will  strike  a  last  blow  to  that  horrible  com- 
merce. The  character  of  the  people  lends  expectation 
that  soon  bands  of  evangeliatfl  mny  become  Qospel 
messengers  through  all  tropical  Africa.  (4}  In  1 816 
Sierra  Leone  was  made  a  basis  for  the  Church  Mis* 
sionarj  Society.  In  1862  tfie  tirat  native  church  that 
it  had  been  the  privilege  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  to 
plant  entered  upon  its  tirst  jear  of  independent  ex- 
istence. At  Lagos  hfta  sprung  up  another  douriahing 
nati?e  church.  Thi^5  exhibits  more  roissianary  i^pirit 
than  its  elder  sister.  One  serious  feature  h  the  oppo- 
sition of  Mohammedaue.  On  the  Niger,  howerer, 
Mohammedan  chiefs  have  accorded  a  Iriendlj  recep- 
tion to  miflflionariea^  and  on  the  upper  Niger  is  to  be 
the  next  aggressive  action  inaugurated  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  cross.  In  West  Africa  the  prospects  are  vttj 
bright  and  cheering.  By  African.-*  must  the  Gospel 
ultimately  be  proclaimed  in  tropical  Africa/' 

Scotch  Presbyterian  missions  to  Africa  were  pre- 
sented through  Secretary  George  Smith,  CLE. 
**  Next  to  the  Moravian  George  Schmidt^  and  the  Scot- 
Dutchman  Yanderkemp,  the  first  missions  to  Africa 
were  tho^e  of  the  Edinburgh  and  GLsgow  societies. 
The  former  sent  Gr^^iginland  from  Sierra  Leone,  the 
latter  sent  to  the  Knffirs  in  1821.  That  Kaffir  mis. 
sjon  haa  tilled  the  land  with  churches  and  Christian 
communities,  witli  schools  and  colleges.  The  Zulus 
bow  to  the  powir  of  Christ,  and  evangelize  Uieir 
countrymen.  Loved  ale  Institute  has  made  a  greater 
propaganda  than  even  Alexandria  saw  in  the  days  of 
Ortgen.  Blyihswood  and  Impolweni  are  following  as 
induBtritol  and  theological  schools  for  both  sexea^ 
training  native  catechists,  teachers,  and  preachers. 
Liviugstonia  Mission,  on  Lake  Nyaaa,  is  tile  direct 
outcome  of  our  misalons  in  Kafraria  and  Natal.  In 
1 874  all  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  united  to  estab- 
lish it.  James  Stewart  became  its  industrial  head, 
laid  out  the  site  of  its  highland  mission  for  the  Estab- 
Ushcd  Church,  and  made  roads  around  Murchiaon  Falls 
and  between  Likes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika.  The 
Livingstonia  Mission  Ikos  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  eight  vernaculars.  With  eiglU  ordained  and 
medical  missionaries  are  associated  twelve  teachers 
and  artisan -evangelists.  Progress  has  been  rapid. 
Native  churches  support  missionaries  to  their  coun- 
irymen.  Thousands  flock  to  the  schools,  which  in 
many  cases  they  themselves  build»  while  they  pay  fees 
and  purchase  books.  The  medical  missionaries  at- 
tract hundreds.  The  workshopa  are  making  civilised 
Christian  communities.    Agriculture  aad  trade  are 


taking  the  place  of  war  raids  and  alave  hunts. 
numbers  of  adults  baptized  and  of  inquirers 
training  are  increasing.  The  succoas  has  led  the  Brit^ 
Ish  Government  to  make  Nyasaland  virtually  a  colon? 
The  territories  form  the  most  northern  district  of  the 
South  Africa  Company.  All  lines  of  work  converge 
in  evangelization.  Dr.  Laws  has  planned  a  gr^t 
central  institution  for  the  native  community- 
gelistic,  industrial,  and  educational — to  be  erected  i 
healthy  uplands.  By  Presbyterian  elders  of  Glasi 
who  conduct  the  mission,  was  formed  the 
Lakes  Company  in  1878,  with  the  object  of  as>isthig 
missions,  developing  resources,  and  introdacing  legiti- 
mate commerce  ss  the  surest,  safest  cure  for  slave 
trade.  It  helps  thus  to  heal  the  '  open  sore  of  the 
world.'  Commerce  as  con^upt^  by  these  companiei 
is  as  truly  a  Christian  enterprise  as  anything  can 
well  be.  The  Established  Church  has  most  hopeful 
results,  spiritual  and  civilizing,  in  its  Blantyre  Itia- 
sion.  It  has  the  largest  church  in  Central  Africa. 
The  medical  mission  is  overthrowing  the  degraduig 
belief  in  witchcraft.*' 

Dean  Vatil  wrote  of  the  African  missions  of  Den- 
mark, Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  In  n36,if  aoi 
indeed  in  1662,  Denmark  began  mission  work  on  the 
OoVd  Coast,  a  native  mulatto  being  her  agenk  In  1843 
Norway  sent  Schrender  to  ZtiJuland.  Not  till  1651« 
however,  could  he  begin  work.  Not  till  1S58  was 
the  first  Zulu  baptized.  Not  till  1886  did  w  are  and 
rumors  of  wars  cease  and  allow  tlie  missionaries  a 
fair  chance.  They  have  converted  1,622  soula,  work 
50  stations,  have  31  schools,  34  native  helpers,  and 
266  scholars.  In  1867  the  Norway  Missionary  Society 
entered  !»oiithern  Madagascar.  For  ten  veers  do  new 
stations  were  opened  except  at  Antananarivo.  They 
were  happy  years.  In  1882  compulsory  education  of 
children  of  eight  and  sixteen  was  introduced,  and  to 
the  Norwegian  schools  alone  came  30,000  children. 
In  1SB5  a  revival  increased  the  number  of  Christians 
from  6,500  to  16,000  in  two  years.  In  1ST9  a  new 
mission  was  begun  on  the  western  coast  among  tlte 
Sakalava,and  in  1889  on  the  east  shore.  The  statis- 
tics of  all  Norwegian  missions  in  Madagascar  show 
19  stations,  41  missionaries,  22  ordained  natives,  2,272 
native  helpers,  30,124  baptisms,  498  schools,  38,584 
scholars.  The  schools  include  a  normal  seminary  and 
a  theologiCiil  seminary.  Near  Sirable  is  a  hospital 
for  lepers,  and  at  the  Antananarivo  hospital  native 
physicians  are  educated.  In  1892  the  society  relin- 
quished its  missions  at  St.  Augustine,  Tanosi,  Maha- 
faly,  and  Antandray  to  the  United  Norwegisu  Luther- 
ans in  America.  Sweden  sent  its  first  African  mis- 
sionaries in  1S65,  intending  to  evaugeliiee  the  Galla. 
But  tiiey  have  been  obliged  to  remain  near  Maasowah 
on  the  Red  Sea.  Few  missions  have  suffered  as  this 
has.  But  the  tide  has  turned.  Though  there  are 
only  122  converts,  a  number  of  Gallas  have  been  edu- 
cated, and  since  1880  one  of  them  has  been  teaching 
his  people.     In  1876  the  (established  Church  of  Swe- 
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den  began  work  among  the  Zulus  of  Natal,  and  the 
work  has  progressed  peacefullj.  But  it  it  the  day 
of  small  things.  In  1881  the  Swedish  Missionary 
Union  began  a  mission  on  the  Congo,  and  in  1888 
one  among  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans  of  Alpreria. 
The  results  attained  by  each  mission  are  unknown. 
From  Finland  missionaries  went  to  southwestern  Af. 
rica  iu  1868.  But  the  difficulties  in  Ovampolaud 
were  so  enormous,  for  Portuguese  slave  traders 
harassed  tliem,  that  it  was  1883  before  the  Finnish 
misaionaries  could  administer  baptism.  The  mission 
has  ainoe  made  good  progress,  322  having  been  bap. 
tized  by  1892,  but  remains  beset  with  many  difficul- 
ties. 

Of  the  African  missions  of  French  and  Swiss 
ProtesUnts, Secretary Boegner  wrote :  "In  1829  the 
Paris  Missionary  Society  sent  its  first  workers  to 
South  Africa.  The  station  was  established  in  Basu- 
toland.  Tliat  country  has  been  our  chief  working 
field.  Ita  chief  had  asked  for  missionaries,  and  bad 
■ent  his  200  fioest  kine  in  pay.  Malan  has  called 
the  Basuto  Mission  one  of  the  grandest  achierements 
the  Church  has  accomplished  in  this  century.  The 
edoeatkynal  work  is  expressed  by  129  elementary 
schools  with  7,376  pupils ;  1  normal  school  witli  100 
pupils;  1  high  school  for  girls  with  40  pupils;  1 
indostrial  school  with  23  pupils;  1  Bible  school  with 
68  catechumens ;  and  1  theological  seminary  with  5 
students.  The  spiritual  work  has  brought  a  hardest 
of  164  stations,  18  missionaries,  146  native  workers, 
4,956  catechumens,  and  8  574  communicanta.  Gk)d 
baa  perhaps  reserred  a  part  for  the  Ba-Suto  in  the 
conversion  of  South  Africa,  and  the  2«ambezi  Mission, 
established  in  1884,  is  a  first  realization  of  that  hope. 
Barotae-land,  where  Livingstone  met  with  the 
Makololo  emperor,  Sebituane,  still  speaks  the  Suto 
language.  Of  tliis  fact  Coillard  was  aware.  After  a 
visit  to  Sesheke  he  came  back  perfectly  assured  that 
this  country  was  the  providential  field  for  Suto 
evangelists.  The  mission  numbers  4  8tationE>,  4 
married  missionaries,  2  European  helpers,  and  2 
Suto  catechista.  Undeniable  signs  show  that  the 
Gospel  has  found  its  way  to  tiie  hearts.  If  King 
Lewanika  has  oft  been  a  g^reat  trouble,  the  influence 
of  the  missionaries  is  not  to  be  doubted.  At  Senegal 
in  1862  the  society  founded  a  mission  which  lias 
suffered  great  liardshipa.  Mohammedanism  is  re- 
fractory. Romanism  is  strong.  The  riglit  method 
is  still  to  t>e  found.  The  true  field  is  the  French 
Soudan  of  the  upper  Niger.  In  French  Congo  is  our 
youngest  mission,  established  at  the  wish  of  the 
American  Presbyterians,  but  especially  by  Count 
Brazza.  Tlie  mission  itself  was  founded  in  1892,  the 
American  stations  having  been  transferred  in  a  most 
brotherly  way.  In  1875  the  Swiss  Protestants 
founded  a  mission  of  their  own,  north  of  the  Trans- 
vaaL  By  1883  converts  numbered  230.  In  189:i  the 
natire  church  was  itself  full  of  the  missionary  spirit. 
Evangelization  was  carefully  pushed  by  the  converts 


themselves.  Many  were  thinking  about  their  home- 
land. A  band  of  native  Christians  filled  Delagoa 
Bay  and  ita  neighborhood  with  the  news  of  salva- 
tion. To-day  the  Delagoa  Mission  shows  900  converts 
and  300  school  children.  But  in  the  Transvaal  new 
gold  fields  were  discovered  iu  1886,  and  the  missions 
had  to  fight  hard  to  hold  their  own.  Only  lately 
have  the  native  Christians  regained  their  previous 
influence.  In  1891  Gungunyana  invited  the  mission 
to  evangelize  his  whole  kingdom.  Every  year  a 
missionary  spends  months  at  his  kraal,  and  the 
mission  has  printed  books  understood  in  all  Gaza- 
land." 

Turning  now  te  America  in  Africa,  Secretary 
Tupper  teld  the  story  of  American  Baptist  missions 
there.  "In  1821  two  colored  men,  sent  to  Liberia 
by  the  Colonization  Society,  were  recognized  as 
missionaries  of  the  Triennial  Convention,  (a)  In  1823 
was  denominated  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Monro- 
via. From  1830  to  1855  there  was  marked  progress 
in  all  elements  of  civilized  and  Christian  life.  During 
our  civil  war  the  mission  was  suspended.  In  1871  it 
was  resumed.  The  stations  in  Liberia  were  posU 
for  work  in  the  interior,  through  which  access  might 
again  be  had  to  Yoruba,  but  in  1873  the  missionaries 
were  expelled  from  the  Beir  country.  Iu  1875  we 
fraternally  closed  the  Liberian  Mission.  Many  thou- 
sands had  been  converted,  many  strong  men  devel- 
oped, and  several  extraordinary  women.  (6)  In 
1850  the  Southern  Baptists  founded  the  Yoruba 
Mission.  Hundreds  of  children  have  been  trained, 
not  a  few  remarkable  youths  have  developed  in  the 
ministry,  and  hosta  have  accepted  salvation,  (c)  In 
1884  the  Northern  Baptists  accepted  the  English 
Baptists'  Coog^  Mission.  Grandly  have  the  Ameri- 
cans carried  this  English  work.  The  mission  numbers 
119  ministers,  11  churches,  13  stations,  902  church 
members,  48  schools,  38  teachers,  and  1,357  scholars. 
A  missionary  said  he  would  not  have  his  converta 
see  the  degenerated  Christianity  of  the  L'^nited 
States  1  " 

For  the  American  Congregalionalisii:,  Secretary 
Judson  Smith  wrote:  "  In  1825  it  was  recommended 
to  the  Prudential  Committee  to  establish  amission  in 
Africa  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  first  missionary 
was  sent  in  1834.  The  date  is  roost  suggestive — the 
antislavery  sentiroent  was  moving  Christian  hearts. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  his  instructions  how  im- 
portant a  place  is  assigned  to  schools,  especially  to 
schools  in  which  natives  should  be  trained  as 
preachers  and  teachers  to  their  own  people,  and 
which  would  naturally  become  centers  of  misi*ionary 
labor  and  Christian  enlightenment,  (a)  Six  married 
missionaries,  including  two  physicians,  were  to  es- 
tablish missions  among  the  two  branches  of  the 
Zulus :  a  maritime  mission  in  Natal,  and  an  interior 
mission  in  that  district,  west,  ruled  by  Mosilikatsi. 
This  plan  of  communicating  missions,  one  mainly  a 
seminary  and  training  center,  the  other  a  gateway  to 
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the  interior,  has  never  been  lost  aight  of.  Though  it 
proved  impossible  to  maintain  the  iotenor  post,  our 
forward  movement  to  Gii«aland  is  its  fulflUmeot.  The 
miaaioti  in  Natal  baa  had  marked  eucceas.  The  re- 
aiiluijire:  31  American  laborers,  168  native  laborers, 
including  20  preachers;  81  preaching  places,  with 
average  congregations  of  5,154  ;  1^756  pupils  in  Sab- 
bath schools;  16  churches  of  1,261  members;  I 
theological  semtnarjr  with  16  students;  1  high 
school,  hflving  78  boys;  2  boarding  schools,  with  130 
girls;  35  common  schools,  with  1,622  pupils.  A 
thoroughlj  trained  missionarj- physician  has  been 
added  to  the  force,  with  a  dispen^r/  ut  Adams.  A 
hospital  will  be  established,  and  a  medical  school  for 
training  natives*  The  literary  work  conslBts  of  teict- 
books ;  of  the  beginnings  of  Christian  literature  ;  of 
the  trmnslation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  Grout^s  noble 
Grammar  of  In-Ztdu, 
The  field  is  contracted, 
and  the  work  must  be 
to  train  a  community 
which  should  send  Zulu 
missionaries  to  other 
regions  where  Zulu  is 
spoken,  to  evangelize 
the  interior.  From  the 
beginning  this  was  felt 
The  providential  prep* 
amtioii  is  obvious,  and 
upon  this  oew  epoch 
the  mission  has  en- 
tered. (6)  In  1834 
the  American  Board 
opened  the  Cape  Pal- 
ma^  Mission,  S30  miles 

southeast  of  Monrovia.  Tn  1S42  it  transplanted  its 
force  to  the  Gaboon,  2t>  miles  north  of  the  equator.  In 
1870  it  transferred  this  mission  and  tts  entire  force  to 
the  Pfortherii  Presbytenans.  The  hope  of  penetrat- 
ing into  the  interior  was  not  realized;  the  response 
of  ilie  natives  was  less  prompt;  native  agency  was 
slow  in  development.  Yet  the  work  was  by  no 
means  in  vain,  (c)  In  1842  the  American  Missionary 
Association  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  American 
Board  of  Commiaaioners  for  Foreign  Missions) 
opened  the  Mendt  Mission,  150  miles  southeast  of 
Sierra  Leone.  Misstonarles  were  warmly  welcomed, 
and  found  ready  openings,  Preiiching  was  carried 
on  in  Knghih,  a  school  opened,  and  industrial  educa- 
tion given.  In  1849  a  wide  region  had  become  inter- 
ested in  the  Gospel  Tliompson  ended  a  lotig,  dis* 
tracting  war,  to  the  great  delight  of  ptiople  and 
chiefs.  The  work  made  encouraging  gains  from 
year  to  year.  In  1S83  a  readjuBtment  of  fields  and 
work  passed  this  mission  into  the  ca.ro  of  the  United 
Brethren,  (d)  Id  1879  tlie  American  Board  inaugu- 
rated the  West  Central  African  Uisaion.  This  ia 
Dear  Bihe,  Angola,  on  high  lands  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea  and  200  miles  east  from  Beoguela.    The 
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missionaries  received  corduil  welcome,  and  friend 
relations  were  easily  established.  We  have  a  mu 
in  three  stations  ministering  to  100,000  souls, 
the  language  reduced  to  writing ;  translations  of  the 
ScHpturea;  text-books;  two  self-sustaining  churches, 
well  organised,  with  tlieir  own  houses ;  7  common 
fichools,  with  2m  pupiiB,  one  third  of  them  girls,  and 
a  Home  Missionary  Society  at  work.  («)  In  16S3 
the  Board  organized  the  Ka^t  Central  African  Mii- 
sion,  which  is  now  removing  from  Inhambaai  to  iha 
highlands  between  Gazoland  and  Mashooa.  U  ; 
partly  a  foreign  tield  for  our  Zuhi  church  and  partly 
distinct  contribution  by  the  Board  to  the  evangelisi- 
tion  of  the  interior.  At  Inhnmbani  the  entire  Xew 
Testament  was  transloted  into  Tonga  and  printed. 
Portions  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  books  were 
translaled  into  Sheets wa  and  printed  for  the  school*. 
The  mlaaion  moves  to 
the  new  Qeld  with  high 
hopes  and  far-reaoblng 
plana." 

in  behalf  of  Amen- 
can  Kpiscopalianti  Sec- 
retary Langford  laid 
stress^  upon  Liberia  as 
a  Btnitegic  point  in  the 
Christiunizatiou  of  Af- 
rica, recounted  the 
unique  relaiions  which 
American  KpUoopftl- 
iaiiism  has  since  1819 
sustained  to  Liberia^s 
birth  and  growth, 
gare  deief  ved  public 
to  the  fact  that  the  J 
sionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episoopal  Chttrdi 
in  America  was  founded  the  same  year  (1820)  as  ilie 
colony.  In  fact,  Liberia  was  the  society's  first  forci^ 
mission. 

Dr,  Eugene  R.  Smith  said:  ** Methodists  went 
from  the  United  States  to  Liberia  1S20-22,  in  iht 
sliips  of  the  Colonization  Society.  Here  was  tie 
beginnmg  of  American  Methodist  missions  to  Africa. 
In  the  organization  of  the  republic  of  Liberia,  Metb- 
odists  were  prominent.  The  first  Methodist  m«#- 
sionary  to  Africa  was  sent  by  the  Methodist  £piacopftl 
Church  in  1832.  The  African  Methodist  Episoopel 
Zion  Church  commenced  an  African  mission  in  1876 ; 
the  African  Methodist  Church  in  1877;  the  Free 
Methodists  in  1863,  and  the  Westeyaus  in  1889.  In 
1844  the  Methodist  Episcopal  minsions  in  Liberie 
included  i^74  members  and  probatfoners.  No  mis- 
aionaries  wore  sent  aiter  1854  fur  iwenty-four  years. 
In  1858  the  Rev.  Francis  Burns,  a  Libertan  Negr(\ 
was  ordained  missionary  bishop  and  did  good  serrice. 
AnoUier  colored  man  was  his  successor,  and  proved 
himself  an  able  leader.  No  successor  to  him  was 
elected  till  1384.  Since  18S0  our  Society  has  sent  lo 
roiasionary  to  Africa;  since  1882  it  baa  had  no  reg 
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raMDtetiTe  in  the  field.  In  1884  WilliBm  Taylor, 
D.D.,  was  onUined  as  MiBsionarjr  Bishop  for  Africa, 
and  led  a  band  to  establish  stations  across  the  conti- 
nent. Tlie  Con|^  and  Angola  Missions  are  connected 
with  the  Liberia  Conference.  In  1893  Bishop  Taj- 
lor  had  7  self-supporUog  stations  in  Angola,  22  mis- 
akmariea,  and  100  members;  in  Congo  State  11 
stations,  15  missionaries,  and  25  members.  A  mission 
ia  tiding  started  in  Zambesia.  The  missions  in  Libe- 
ria hare  made  slow  advance.  In  1893  there  were 
3,500  members,  2,738  Sabbath  school  scholars,  and 
26  iUnersnt  and  58  settled  pastors.  Onlj  $2,500  are 
jearlj  appropriated  bj  our  Society  to  supplement 
their  small  sidaries.  The  advanoe  is  a  witness  to  the 
wise  administration  of  Bishop  Taylor,  and  we  look 
for  much  greater  progress  during  Uie  next  decade. 
Woiild-itnotbe-good»to-4iuEow-aU  the  cbargfw  upon 
their  own  resources?  THe  Baptists  did  so,  with  en- 
larged prosperity.  Many  of  our  missions  rios  hsTS 
neither  by  nature  nor  grace  been  prepared  for  the 
work.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  mis- 
sion is  in  Liberia.  It  has  struggled  under  many 
dtecoiiragement8,butissaid  to  be  improving.  .  .  . 
The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  commenced 
in  Liberie,  and  extended  into  Sierra  Leone.  Its 
Liberian  churches  number  208  members ;  the  Sierra 
Leone  churdies  reported  457  Christians.  .  .  . 
Free  Methodist  missions  include  two  stations  in 
Natal  and  one  at  Inhambani.  Twenty  native  .mem- 
bers have  been  gathered.  Natives  contribute  regu- 
larly toward  the  support  of  the  worlc.  The  outlook 
was  never  brighter.  '  The  American  Board  is  about 
Co  turn  over  its  Inhambani  stations  to  them.'  The 
Free  Methodists  expect  to  send  at  least  seven  mis- 
aioDaries  to  that  field  next  spring.  .  .  .  Tlie 
Wesleyans  have  but  one  African  mission,  that  in 
Sierra  Leone.  This  station  is  about  two  hundred 
miles  in  toward  the  Soudan.  Fifteen  towns  liave 
been  visited  and  thousands  heard  the  Gospel  for  the 
first  time.  The  outlook  is  encouraging.  .  .  . 
Three  lessons  have  been  partly  learned  by  American 
Methodisu:  (1)  Missionaries  to  Africa  should  be 
strong — physioally,  mentally,  spiritually;  (2)  Evan- 
gelisation must  depend  largely  upon  native  evan- 
gelists; (3)  Africsns  are  as  responsive  to  the  power 
of  the  Gospel,  make  as  devoted,  faithful  Christians, 
endure  steadfast  as  severe  persecution,  and  die  as 
peaceful  and  as  triumphant  Christian  deaths  as  the 
peoples  of  any  other  clime  or  color.*' 

Dr.  Leavens  presented  the  African  missions  of 
American  Preabyterians :  ''These  date  from  1833. 
We  need  to  watch  three  localities.  (1)  Missions  in 
Liberia  followed  its  fortunes.  Most  excellent  work 
waa  done  in  the  'fifties.'  Men  were  trsined  who 
have  been  a  credit  to  Presbyterian  educational  mis- 
sions. But  Liberia's  Presbyterian  destinies  fell  into 
the  hands  of  colored  ministers,  some  of  whom  had 
been  bom  in  slavery,  and  none  of  whom  had  enjoyed 
I  than  third-rate  education.  (2)  The  OalK>on  field 


under  the  American  Board  was  not  strictly  Presby. 
terisn,  though  its  personnel  was  predominantly  such. 
It  has  been  an  heroic  mission.  Dr.  Wilson  studied 
sffairs  with  the  vision  of  a  statesmsn.  He  spoke  the 
word  which  retained  the  British  squadron  when 
otherwise  It  would  have  been  withdrawn  before  its 
.extinguishing  the  slave  trade  was  finished.  During 
the  decade  before  the  war  the  mission  fiamed  with 
zeal  seraphic.  During  the  war  it  went  like  dying 
fires  down  to  white  ashes,  albeit  the  coal  was  pre- 
served slive  against  a  time  when  favoring  breezes 
should  blow.  (3)  The  Corisco  Mission  looked  from 
its  island  upon  the  continent.  It  was  given  to  them 
to  institute  preparations  to  penetrate  and  evangelize 
it  In  1865  it  effected  permanent  lodgment  on  the 
coast,  and  its  sphere  has  come  to  be  slmoet  wholly 
on  the  mainland.  .  .  .  In  1870  the  attitude  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  toward  African  questions 
has,  as  compared  with  1 833,  suffered  a  revolution.  A 
new  era  for  African  missions  results.  The  reor- 
ganized Presbyterian  Board  keeps  Liberia  for  one 
field,  and  combines  Gaboon  and  Corisco  into  another. 
Both  are  prospering.  ...  (a)  In  Liberia  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  barely  held  its  own.  A  few 
colored  men  from  America  have  gone  to  Liberia  as 
missionaries;  a  few  bom  in  Liberia  have  been  to 
America  for  education  and  returned.  But  the  force 
is  not  equal  to  aggressive  campaign.  It  will  re- 
quire vigorous  policy  and  unstinted  expenditure  to 
lift  Liberia  along  the  path  originally  staked  out. 
(6)  When  Gaboon  and  Corisco  were  united  new  life 
was  infused.  But  the  time  had  come  to  widen.  West 
Africs  was  to  have  its  turn.  Dr.  Nsssau  undertook 
the  exploration  of  the  Ogowe  for  Christian  purposes. 
He  opened  a  virgin  field  for  evangelization.  But  in 
1883  the  French  government  ordered  that  in  the 
primary  schools'  teaching  must  be  in  French,  and 
half  the  time  spent  in  the  study  of  French.  So 
serious  ia  the  obstruction  that  French  teachers  hsd 
to  be  procured,  that  evangelistic  sims  might  not 
be  hopelessly  distracted.  The  sUtion  highest  up 
the  Ogowe  has  been  transferred  to  the  Paris  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Meanwhile  remarkable  spiritual 
blessings  hss  attended,  and  hundreds  hsve  been 
brought  into  the  churches.  ...  In  1890  the 
Southern  Presbyterians  founded  a  mission  on  the 
Kasai,  where  it  receives  the  Kwanzo,  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  Congo.  In  perfect  harmony  the  two 
men  (Negro  and  white)  set  to  work.  Thus  a  singu- 
lar grace  has  been  given  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
South.  AcUng  upon  an  impulse  from  thst  pres- 
bytery which  carried  the  infant  presbytery  of  Li- 
berie in  the  days  of  slavery,  invoking  the  memory 
of  Wilson,  snd  employing  representatives  of  its 
white  and  colored  races,  it  has  successfully  planted 
the  first  mission  to  answer  the  passionate  long- 
ing of  sixty  years  ago — the  longing  for  foothold 
in  the  interior  of  the  African  continent." — Our 
Day. 
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fZnu  and  lU  People, 


Ttmis  and  Its  People, 
ToJtis,  in  Xonli  Africft.  has  iin  ftrea  of  about  45,000 
|uare  tnilea  and  a  population  ealimiited  &t  1,500,000. 
tlie  mrijority  of  whom  are  BedotJin  Araba  and  Kn- 
byles.  The  bulk  of  the  popuJalion  is  Moharamedao, 
with  45,000  Jewa,  35,000  Roman  Catholics,  400  Gre«k 
CatholJca,  and  250  Protestants.  The  capital,  the  city 
af  Tunis,  baa  a  popuUition  of  125,000,  tima  disirib- 
uled:  100,000  Muasulmans,  ^^reat  frequetitera  of  the 
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dQOsque  and  assiduous  in  the  observance  of  Rhama- 
dait ;  a  ooniiderablo  number  uf  Maltese ;  of  Italians 
rom  Sicily,  all  fervent  Horn  an  Catbohcs;  and  20,000 
Jews,  mostly  shopkeepers,  merchaats,  and  bunkers — 
they  are  more  highly  esteemed  than  in  Morocco, 
domesticated,  following  their  religion  strictly,  obser^. 
tng  the  Sabbfitti,  and  attending  the  synagog^ues ;  they 
speak  both  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

One  can  And  in  a  poor-lix^king^  street,  without  any 
outward  indications,  a  magDi^cent  dwelling  house; 
one  enters  by  an  unpretentious  door  into  an  ante- 


chamber occupied  by  the  servants;  it  opens  into  s 
Kquare  court,  paved  with  marble,  a  fountain  of  water 
at  the  end,  ornamenttd  with  mo<aic»  beautiful  marble 
columns  supporting  a  light  and  elef^nt  piazza.  On 
the  right  are  the  apartments  of  the  ladie<s,  where 
ingenuity  and  loving  tact  might  find  zenana  work :  in 
fronts  those  of  the  master  of  the  house,  consisting  of 
a  long  halJ,  the  walls  covered  with  arabesque,  the 
furniture  siropio,  consisting  of  divans,  old  carpets, 
small  looking-glasnes,  and  various  clocks.  Here  will 
be  found  the  proprietor,  who  may  be  approached  with 
the  gift  of  »n  Arab  gospel,  the  Book  of  Light,  the 
inspiration  of  which  is  recognized  by  an  intelligvnt 
Mussulman.  His  habits  are  peculiar;  be  has  his 
meals  here  alone,  and  eats  with  his  fingers  in  ortho-^ 
dox  fa'^hion.  He  will  alwavs  be  found  well  dres 
he  is  courteous,  and  never  allows  himself  to  be  tj 
by  surprise* 

In  the  country  the  ft;llah  keeps  to  his  traditloiial 
plow,  which  only  scratches  the  earth :  his  gnurhi  is 
made  of  sun-dHrd  bride,  or  rammed  clay,  roofed  with 
stubble,  and  the  floor  of  hsrd  earth,  the  walls  un* 
plastered,  no  table,  no  piciure,  no  bed — a  mat  is 
that  is  required — no  looking-glass;  he  dispenses  wit] 
soap,  and  has  no  change  of  linen.  One  large 
contains  himself,  his  wife  and  family,  the  calves, 
the  lambs.  His  wife  has  only  a  dress  of  blue  linen, 
the  little  girl  a  chemise,  the  son  a  burnoose.  The 
fsUali  is  idle^  and  leaves  his  wife  to  grind  the  com, 
prepare  Ihe  oil  aud  butter,  make  the  couscous,  and 
fetch  water  and  fuel  from  the  fields.  At  twelve*  the 
girl  is  sold  to  nnother  fdlak;  for  money,  if  she  U 
pretty ;  for  corn,  if  slie  is  not.  His  own  wife  may 
have  cost  him  50  piasters,  his  cow  300,  his  horse  500. 

Laborers  abound  in  the  towns;  but  their  eamiogs. 
fire  very  smnll.  They  can  live  upon  a  pennyworth  of 
oil  snd  two  of  bread  a  day.  Many  come  up  troin 
Qabes  and  the  mounuiins  in  the  south,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Tripoli.  They  are  Mussulmans ;  but  many  do- 
not  adhere  to  the  orthodox  sect.  Tliey  are  honesty 
sober,  frugal,  and  itidustrious ;  and,  if  in  a  few  yeai^ 
they  have  acqtiired  a  hundred  franca,  they  gladly 
turn  their  steps  homeward,  and  purchase  a  garden  or 
morsel  of  land.  They  are  evidently  of  Berber  origin, 
as  well  as  the  tribes  located  on  the  eastern  coaaia. 

Here  are  the  Ouled  Said,  on  the  Kutlda  and  the 
Gulf  ofGabos,  who  were  in  eotjflict  for  a  century 
with  their  neighbors  the  Zhiss,  the  Mahdba,  the 
NeJLita,  the  Sousssi,  the  Trabelsi,  besides  the  more 
sedentary  tribes  of  Djerodou,  Takrouna,  and  Zerilie. 
These  Intter  live  iu  their  villages,  like  the  Kabyl^s 
of  Jurjttra,  but  generally  in  woll-built  houses  with 
terraces,  marked  with  s  Inrge  blue  cross  in  front, 
probably  denoting  a  Christian  origin.  They  are  noted 
for  their  hospitality  and  generosity,  their  respect  fo 
their  word,  and  honesty.  The  nomad  tribes  live  id 
camerS'hnlr  tcntp,  one  year  moving  to  a  lake,  another 
to  a  well,  but  always  returning  to  the  cemetery  where 
their  anoestorB  are  buried. 


Tlie  Kaffim  r>f  South  Africa, 
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The  couDtrj  leema  with  Intercstiti^  mGmori- 
ftU  of  e*rij  days :  Carilmge  and  its  naval  ©n- 
terpHse ;  Pha>Qieian  Uiica,  now  la  ruins< ; 
Porto  Fatrina,  a  flonn<^iDg^  ciiy  in  the  lust 
c«Dturj ;  Biserta,  deatined  to  inherit  its  former 
power  aod  to  be  the  tin  eat  port  on  the  Uedi- 
ierratie«Ti,  a  Venice  of  North  Africa;  but  the 
sacred  cilr  of  Eairouanf  tlie  metropolis,  under 
Okba-b«t)-Nefa,  exceeds  them  alMn  ils  aureole 
of  Mttasulman  souvcnira.  It  is  situated  in 
•  miked  phiin,  with  its  brick  ram  parts,  tower«» 
Aod  baaiion^v  and  its  heuvy-louking  maaaivo 
ntnareia  Tising  in  Ita  midst  Okba  compelled 
iIm  Berbers  to  transport  Ave  hundred  columns 
of  ^rftoite  or  porphjrj,  red,  ^reen,  while,  and 
blue^  ffocn  their  Chris vian  cburchen  in  the 
d*bra  to  ornament  his  famous  mosque.  Ouco 
"w^Tj  populous,  it  has  now-  on  1 7  20,000  inhahi 
taiit^ ;  but  the  foot  of  the  KaSlr  has  tleMecrau^l 
ita  high  places,  and  there  is  notliiog  bitt  Om. 
memorr  of  its  former  power  and  prestige  left, 

Thecitv  of  Tonis  presents  a  tjpe,  slill  intact, 
of  an  Arab  towo  of  the  middle  ages  (a  little  modijlad 
DOW,  It  ia  true,  bj  the  European  buildings  spriugiog  up 
auiaide).  With  its  beautiful  mlnareta,  ita  iaejitricftbJa 
labjriutha,  its  ba^4ars,  nod  inysteHom  patacet.  It 
cwrries  one  back  lo  centuries  pait,  and  the  Letln  In- 
ecnptiona  ssometlmes  seen  on  a  wail  and  Phoanieiaii 
capitals  of  incieot  Ckrthage  to  oentitries  stiH  earlier. 
Though  much  Urger,  it  caniiot  be  compared  to  Algierii 
aa  H  now  if,  bat  aa  it  wia  in  the  time  of  the  Beji.— 
Th4  ChrinUan, 

The  Kiffin  of  South  Africa. 

Mi&  SroEMOiVT,  wife  of  a  Presbyterian  miaaionarj 
in  Soolh  ATriea.  writes  to  the  IVec  €h%r^  ^  ScOiand 

**Ia  the  dietf^  in  which  Lovedale  ta  aitunted, 
Kaftm  we  la  the  mA|ority,  and  are  of  two  clasaes, 
tte  lieftttei  isd  the  Chriatian.  The  former  are  dia- 
tinsiddied  from  tJae  latter  hf  their  drea<%  which  con- 
iSets  ol  ■  briok-red  ooiored  blaaket,  thrown  car^leaalj, 
bat  dPimtk  rract-ftillr.  rooad. 


KAFFlft   woM&>. 

'^It  li  made  Into  a  akirt  nnd  shawl  for  a  woman, 
and  ia  usually  beautlfulljr  and  e laboratelr  arnatnent«<l 
nith  amall  while,  blue,  and  black  beads,  tepeofftllf 
hf  Fiogoea.  This  trimminjjr  makes  the  dreat  terf 
hearf,  and  Ganaes  it  lo  make  a  noiae  with  ^ttrf 
roofenient  of  the  wearer.  Both  n»en  and  womeo 
wear  bangles  bjr  the  dozen ;  while  their  beadi  are 
covered  with  a  turbaolike  arrangement  of  the  aame 
materia)  as  the  dreaa.  These  heatiicn  natitea  look 
exoeedtnglj  picturesque,  eai^edallf  wh«*n  the  aufk 
■hinet  on  then.  In  rerj  hot  wcatlAer  tlie^  amear 
their  faeaa  with 'red  day.  Tiiis  prerente  t^  sun 
from  burning  them,  aa  ita  rays  eaooot  pitrccv^Ute 
hardened  ctaj.  This  day  is  also  suppoe«d  tc  be  a 
talisman  atrainift  the  Influenoe  ot  witchcraft  Tlie 
Chrittian  KafDrs,  who  try  to  Imitate  KngiiMh  drieu*,  are 
by  no  means  such  pictureaqu«  looking  ttguren. 

*'  Polyxamy  is  prectksed  amoof  the  red  l>eathen, 
but  the  wivee  must  be  bouft)L  Tbe  pH<ae  in  usuaJly 
paid  in  oaUle,  and  Tariea  aocording  to  the  rank  of  the 
br»deelecL     These  wives  work  in  the  Reld*    mmJ  toil 
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toard  while  tJbe  husband  rests  at  the  door  of  the 
kraal  and  smokes  his  pipe  in  laziness  and  content- 
ment The  more  wives  a  man  has  the  more  servants 
he  liM.  The  women  appear  to  submit  witli  a  verjr 
frood  gnoe.  UhrtsUanitjr  change:;  all  this;  bnt  [  was 
enrpriaed  to  team  that  even  among  Ohrisdans  the  cus* 
torn  of  bujlng  a  wife  is  siill  kept  up.  Thej  often 
present  a  striking  resemblance  to  Jacob  of  old,  toil- 
ing for  a  long  time  lo  win  the  wivfs  of  Ibetr  choice. 
The  required  number  of  caitle  ar«  handed  over  to  the 
fathcrin-law— who  doe^  not  object  to  be  paid  in  in* 
a  tall  men  ts— in  exchange  for  his  daughter.  A  few 
jaars  will  atop  this  cit^tom,  loo,  I  liope.  We  cannot 
«!Zpect  the  native  to  see  wiih  our  eves,  or  to  live  as 
we  do,  who  have  iiad  Christian  iuHuenees  acting  upon 
us  all  our  lives,  aod  the  results  of  centuries  of  Chri^- 
tianitj  and  civilization  ever  beside  us.  The  native 
Christians  make  many  and  grave  mistakes,  but  they 
must  not  be  judged  too  hardh^  far  tliey  do  not  un* 
derstand,  nor  do  thej  realise  their  errors.  They  are 
like  little  children  who  are  being  taught  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong.  To  teach  ihem  is  a 
7erj  difficult  task  for  the  mis^ionariea,  because  their 
tdeaa  are  ao  crude  and  primitive  tliat  it  is  utterly 
tmpoaaible  to  reiison  with  them.  .  .  , 

**  KafiHr  houses  are  sometimes  called  kraals.  They 
are  round  in  shape  and  built  of  mud,  with  thatched 
roofs.  Some  are  partitioned  off  into  small  rooms, 
with  one  larger  one,  and  are  made  pretty  in  whatever 
way  the  mistress  can  devise— with  shining  crockery 
and  odds  and  ends^  both  for  ornamental  ion  and  vise, 

**  Missions  and  missionaries  have  changed  the  na- 
tives of  South  Africa  in  many  ways  for  the  better, 
but  much  remains  still  to  be  done.  There  are  thou- 
sands atlll  living  in  the  darkne€s  of  heathendom  all 
round  about  The  field  of  work  is  very  large  and 
wide,  Native  ministers  and  evangelista  are  busy 
among  their  countrymen,  and  more  are  preparing 
themselves  for  such  callings  in  the  future.  Many  of 
these  are  Tery  intelligent  and  all  are  industrious. 
Tliey  understand  the  heathen  better  than  foreigners 
-oan  and  are  usually  very  successful  Strange  to  say, 
the  European  colonist,  in  many  cases,  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  interest  whatever  in  the  mining  of  the 
natives.  His  interest  is  rather  on  the  other  side — is 
opposed  to  any  sdvaucement;  and  he  not  only  shows 
this  by  a  lazy  indifference  to  the  temporal  and  spir- 
itual welfare  of  the  less  favored  black  man,  but  in 
vnaoy  oases  strenuously  opposes  whatever  may  tend 
CO  the  advantage  of  the  tatter.'' 


Wliat  I  Saw  in  Ouro. 

BT  ICARIAXKB  FARiriNGHAlC. 

It  ii,  perhaps,  possible  to  get  used  to  the  curiotia 
scenes  in  Cairo,  but  it  must  take  :t  far  longer  time 
ilian  we  had  at  our  disposal.  Every  minute  was  full, 
and  if  only  we  could  have  eyes  aU  around  ns^  and  an 
^ditional  set  of  brainSf  we  should  have  been  happy. 


We  aaw  an  Arab  funeral  and  an  Arab  weddintr.  Th«1 
bride^a  prooeesiou  through  the  streets  was  preceded  J 
by  a  baud  of  music     Several  carrtajrea  containod  1 
friends,  and  the  carriage  in  which  she  rode  wb«  cot-: 
ered  witli  a  piece  of  carpet    The  progress  to  ^ 
house  of  the  bridegroom  is  slow ;  when  it  is  reachedl 
he  receives  her,  and  when  he  has  taken  her  itisid#l 
she  raises  her  veil,  and  he  sees  her  face  for  ttte  Unl  J 
time.     What  a  moment  that  must  be  for  them  bothl 
But  we  were  told  that  they  usually  have  made  up 
their  minds  not  to  be  disappointed  in  each  other* 
and  there  ie  plenty  of  lime  during  their  lives  for  theos 
to  fall  in  lov€»  as  they  often  sre  very  young  when  ^ 
they  thus  begin  life  together. 

The  bridegroom's  procesfion  was  more  strikic^  ia 
appearance,  for  we  saw  it  at  night,  and  the  fiamlngj 
torches  added  to  the  strangeness  of  the  toene.    Then 
was  a  grand  reception  at  the  house  of  the  bridegrooio.  ] 
OppoBite,  on  a  raised  platrorm^  was  a  band  of  mo* I 
sieians,  who,  as  each  carriage  drove  up,  welcomed] 
the  gueata  with  a  pretty  piece — a  sort  of  wedding 
march.    The  instnimenls  used  seemed  to  be  tarn- 
bourines,  flutes,  violins,   mandolins,  and  drums*  b«^  , 
sidea  trumpets.     The  bouse  was  brilliantly  lighted,] 
the  guests  were  magoiHcently  attired,  and  festivity  ' 
and  joy  seemed  to  reign  over  all. 

The  funerals  are  almost  as  much  unlike  those  of 
our  own  land  as  the  marriacre;?.  They  take  place  oa 
the  day  of  death,  or  at  the  latest,  the  next  day.  The 
body  IS  washed,  and  the  relatives  mourn  over  it, 
some  hired  mourners  assisting.  The  school  master  J 
reads  some  chapters  of  the  Koran  over  it;  it  ia  tbefl] 
wrapped  in  a  shroud,  put  on  a  bier^  which  is  cov 
with  red  cloth,  and  the  procession  is  then  fomwu 
Men  who  are  poor  and  blind  walk  first,  and  chant: 
** There  is  no  God  hut  God;  Mohsmmed  is  the  em- 
bassador of  God ;  God  be  gracious  to  him,  and  pre- 
serve him.'*  Then  come  the  male  relations,  and  after 
them  boys  reciting  a  poem ;  then  the  deceased,  borne 
by  his  friends,  is  carried,  and  after  come  the  female 
relatives.  If  tbo  head  of  the  family  is  dead,  the 
widow  and  her  friends  cry :  *'  0  thou  camel  of  my 
house !  **  the  ^mel  signifying  the  breadwinner. 

When  the  late  khedive  was  buried  there  was,  of 
oourse^  a  great  procession^  and  he  lies  in  a  beautiful 
marble  tomb  exquisitely  carved.  First  came  came 
bearing  bread,  which  was  afterward  distribut 
among  the  people;  next,  bullocks,  which  were  ala 
and  pieces  of  the  flesh  given  away;  and  ooffbe  aod^ 
cigarettes  were  provided  for  all  who  liked  to  have 
them.  There  were  plenty  of  mourners  to  chant  the 
usual  words,  which  mean :  "  In  the  name  of  God,  be 
merciful.  God  pardons  the  Moslem  men  and  the 
Moslem  women,  the  faithful  men  and  the  faithful 
women.  ^' 

They  believe  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  remaii 
with  the  body  for  the  first  night,  and  that  two  angeii 
Munkar  and  Nekir,  come  to  examine  him,  so  a  prie 
always  tells  the  dead  body  bow  be  is  to  answer  the 
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mngelfl  wtien  they  question  him :  and  there  ii  room 
in  tlie  TAult  lor  him  to  sit  upright  while  ilu9  prooefis 
goofi  on. 

The  Modem  SabbAth  ii  Fridaj,  ftod  on  that  day 
we  went  to  a  mosque  to  see,  and  eepeciallj  to  bear, 
the  howling  derriflheeL  Mats  covered  the  floar,  and 
in  front  of  the  keblal),  or  prajer  niche,  sic  ins  were 
laid  in  a  drele.  OuL«ide  the  circle  was  a  throo|i;  of 
onlooker?,  chieflj  Kiirop«ana  and  Americans,  Tbe 
Moslem  women  looked  down  from  litUe  balooolea 
nasr  the  roof.  The  leader  of  the  derriahea  aat 
under  ilie  keblah ;  on  bia  right  were  lour  men,  on 
his  left  three  muaidaoa.  About  twentj  datrishea  in 
Tarious  costumes  took  their  placea,  lormbg  the  half- 
circle,  al}  with  their  (aces  to  the  keUab.  One  was 
dreaaod  in  chocolate  and  orange,  another  in  a  sui(j6d 
robe,  with  green  aleeveleas  jacket 
over  it ;  another  wore  a  retlow  coat 
with  black  jacket,  another  a  long, 
white  robe  with  a  girdle;  no  two 
alike.  I<:ach  man  as  he  enlefed 
spread  out  his  haods^  aod  bowed, 
touehicg^  th«  fioor  with  his  jackec 

The  leader  gave  what  soooded  like 
an  exhortaijoo,  and  then  the  prajera 
began.  Moat  peculiar  wer«  the 
aounda,  deep  gmnts,  swfni  aoba  or 
aighs  groeiiiugs  that  i^coaied  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  siomaclw  roenofit  aad 
low-toned  howJe.  For  some  time 
tbej  sat  at  first  bendtaf  the  bodj, 
than  roiling  their  heads  yjofartlx 
fhim  aide  to  ssd^nw^tef  tte  boffin  nd  fnn  Hali- 
wej  through  ikt  pwflnriarii  ^kmf  tom^  look  off 
tame  of  their  dstUsf.  nd  let  dov»  tWf  lse«,  bfaek 
hair  of  wlikit  thef  eesaed  eerj  ppsod,  fcsit  wMdk, 
aa  ibej  iinMiely  besl  Ihsir  lita di  badiwei^  ead 
fbrwanl  muat  beve  cotleB  in  tMr  t^ee,  sad  ssrelj 
inledtrtd  a  HcUe  wttk  Hie  spirfcef  tfacsr  detolfeoiL 
Loq4sr  aad  leaisr  bsreas  tlie  seMiii»ead  laof  yto> 
kai  the  ■o>a^»le  oTihe  fioffli^  mtii  fteeettlf  e 
jeestg  Bseo,  dfeeesd  6esB  bead  toCset  laavksMfo^ 

Ibe  eiieie  el  1i»  si^^afeeb  w<m  dasbedl,  flaMe 
ecrrai—d.  aaiiha  aei»  kacnae  |isiir1frly  dMfss 
fog.    Wbeo  Qmf  eeeld  ei^«a  ae  laaia  ft  eB  aed* 
dtmkf  ceeael  tlw  Isai  WT^  *»  ^"^  ^*^  o>* 
Ibrward  to  kies  tbe  isaidi^e  head,  mad  tbeo  Itarr^ed 


a  aomewhat  grave  charge  against  one  of  our  miaalon* 
aries  whom  he  does  not  name,  but  gires  suffidfint  Id* 
dieation  to  let  all  who  kziow  tbe  field  aee  Uiat  he  r«- 
fers  to  Dr.  Crosa.    He  aceuaea  blie  of  pefmluing 

*  mere  sentiment  to  control  the  pen  thtl  reporu  ttie 
doings  of  the  Arabs  and  their  nactve  aJliea,*  Se 
beaea  the  accu&ition  on  a  '  Leaflet  addressed  lo  iU« 
children  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  ferat 
of  a  letter  from  a  mia^iooarf  at  the  north  cod  oi  tbe 
lake/  which  he  sajs  produced  jC  1^200;   end  edds^ 

*  What  has  been  done  with  it  [tlie  £  1 ,200]  ?  ITothlng  f 
because  the  object  for  wbid>  it  waa  given  eiistad 
onlj  on  paper/ 

**Wb  hare  lorhofne  ooooeoting  on  tiiie  parefrafUi 
until  we  had  time  to  make  iniioirj^  Thai  has  mom 
been  done,  with  ttie  loQowing  maulta:  la  ibe  Ibvc 


pteee.  the  kefleft  in  tjweeiiia  bfoefbt  ia  IU\^  aoi , 
Xl^SiO;  aai  the  OMaej  la  beinf  apflM  to  ibe  ^* 
poae  to  vhfeb  Br.  Oraai  arised  belfi  Tbe  drean^ 
elMMseverelbesa;  la  tbe  sad  of  1$^,  and  la  Ibe 
begbwiail  of  lli»,  tbe  Arab  Severs  al  the  aertb  fod 
^LsbeafjaasepidEcdaiiiiBrrelwith  Iis4  Waakoa^t , 
kilad  tbefr  people,  beraed  Ibsir  vfli^es»  ete.  Tbof 
ebe  attMked  ibe  wbUe  awa  e»  Ibe  aonb  ead,  aad 
hnslfgfJ  Kam^i^  The  latuiftriaes  o#  tbe  erbite 
aca.  aad  ibsir  war  vilb  lbs  Aiafaa  «ved  ibe  Wae- 


la  Maeek  19m,  Mr.  I 


sec  IKtt.  Dr.  i 

ef  Ibe  WwM  * 
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waiw  eai  la,  to  bofe  a  I 
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of  the  Arab  clutches,  and  entitled  the  leaflet  *Dr. 
Cross's  Three  Hundred  Slave  Children.'  But  the 
mistake  was  not  due  to  Dr.  Cross,  who  described 
things  as  they  actually  were.  The  children  would 
have  been  enslaved  or  killed  by  the  Arabs  had  these 
slave  raiders  not  beeu  fought  by  the  agents  of  the 
African  Lakes  Company ;  and  they  were  saved  from 
slavery. 

"Dr.  Johnston  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any 
pains  to  verify  his  statements.  He  describes  the 
Wankonde  country  and  people  as  they  are  now,  and 
not  as  they  were  iu  1889.  He  says  that  the  leaflet 
produced  £1,200,  when  a  very  little  inquiry  would 
have  told  him  that  it  produced  £257,  and  that  the 
money  is  being  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
asked.  He  has  made  a  very  grave  charge  against 
Dr.  Cross,  which  rests  on  the  very  slender  foundation 
that  the  title  of  the  leaflet,  witli  which  Dr.  Groffs  had 
nothing  to  do,  included  the  word  '  slave.'  To  show 
how  easily,  and  without  any  ill  intention,  such  a  slip 
can  be  made,  let  me  say  that  Dr.  Johnston  has 
given  us  at  page  310  of  his  book  a  photograph  en- 
titled *  Women  at  Likomo,*  and  at  page  322  be  gives 
us  the  same  photograph,  with  the  same  figures,  but 
with  the  entirely  different  title  of  '  Katunga  and  his 
Wives  [Livingstone's  old  servant].'  Katunga  was  in 
his  grave  several  years  before  Dr.  Johnston  reached 
the  Shire.  We  do  not  accuse  Dr.  Johnston  of  al- 
lowing sentiment  to  overcome  truth,  nor  make  any 
insinuations  against  his  honesty.  There  has  been  a 
mistake  made  somewhere." 


The  Foreign  HissionB  of  the  Dntch  ProtestAnt 
Oharches. 

At  the  Evangelical  Conference  held  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  Chicago,  Mr.  L.  R.  Nepveu,  delegate  for  the 
Netherlands,  reported  as  follows  : 

"The  Protestant  churches  of  the  Netherlands 
have  about  two  and  one  half  millions  of  members,  the 
Netherlands  Reformed  (EsUblished)  Church  having 
two  million,  and  the  two  dissenting  Churches  which 
in  1891  united  under  the  name  of  Netherdutch  Re- 
formed Churches  reporting  one  half  million. 

"  The  missionary  spirit  has  of  late  years  shown  an 
increase  of  life  and  vigor.  Tweniy-five  years  ago 
the  Rotterdam  Missionary  Society  was  the  only  one 
in  existence.  The  spirit  of  unbelief,  however,  had 
gradually  worked  its  way  into  this  Society,  with  the 
result  that  part  of  the  orthodox  ministers,  and  many 
lay  members  of  the  community,  gave  up  thoir  mem- 
bership, and  constituted  themselves  i^ito  three  new 
bodies,  to  wit :  '  The  Rotterdam  Missionary  Society,' 
•The  Utrecht  Mission  Association,'  and  'The  Re- 
formed Missionary  Society.' 

'*  A  few  years  later  a  new  society  was  formed  at 
Amsterdam,  called  'The  Java  Committee.'  This 
society  has  been  the  means  by  which  the  seminary 
at  Depok   was    founded.     This    institution,    where 


natires  are  trained  to  become  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  has  already  been  productive  of  Rood  results. 

"  All  these  new  societiee  have  worked  with  g^reat 
blessing.  The  number  of  European  missionaries  tliey 
employ  amounts  to  ninety-six.  The  numbfer  of  bap. 
tized  heathens  which  have  joined  the  membership  of 
different  Christian  communities  amounts  to  over 
three  hundred  thousand. 

"  Tiie  receipts  of  these  societies  for  the  last  year 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand 
guilders  or  florins. 

"  Besides  this  work  there  are  many  smaller  socie- 
ties which  support  the  missionary  work  or  send  oat 
missionaries.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
'  Ermele  Missionary  Society,'  an  institution  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Witteveen;  the  'Committee  for  the 
Salatiga  Mission,'  which  supports  four  missionaries  in 
CentralJava ;  the  '  Dutch  Committee  for  the  Rhenish 
Mission'  on  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
which  brings  together  twenty  thousand  florins  a  year 
to  support  the  missionaries  which  the  German  insti- 
tution at  Barmen  sends  out  to  our  East  Indian 
colonies.  This  work  has  been  attended  with  great 
blessing.  More  than  twenty  thousand  Battacks 
(natives  of  those  islands)  have  embraced  Christianity, 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  these  new 
converts  exhibit  a  very  decided  and  yigoroua  Chris- 
tian life. 

*«  The  committee  for  the  mission  in  Egypt,  which 
supports  two  missionaries  on  the  Lower  Nile,  and 
which  has  a  station  at  Calioub,  is  doing  good  work. 

"  Besides  these,  there  is  a  committee  which  aids 
Dr.  Otte,  who  were  sent  out  to  China  by  the  Dutch 
Reforme<i  Church  in  America,  and  whose  field  of 
labor  is  at  Amoy. 

*'The  mission  among  the  Jews  supports  two  mis- 
sionaries. The  work  is  attended  with  much  difficulty; 
still  every  year  there  are  a  few  Israelites  who  receive 
baptism  (this  year  there  were  fourteen).  Their  organ, 
Hie  Hope  of  Israel,  a  monthly  periodical,  counts 
about  three  thousand  subscribers. 

''The  Moravian  brethren  (or  as  they  are  often 
called,  Herrnhutters,  from  the  Tillage  in  Bohemia  they 
hail  from)  are  making  preparations  to  celebrate  the 
centennial  jubilee  of  their  first  settlement  in  Holland, 
at  Zeist,  a  large  village  in  the  center  of  the  country. 

*'  As  a  mission  church,  standing  outside  the  parties, 
and  remaining  faithful  to  its  calling,  the  Moravians 
are  greatly  esteemed  and  loved  by  all.  It  must  be 
owned,  however,  that  while  their  mission  work 
among  the  heathen  is  extending,  their  community  in 
our  country  is  fust  diminishing,  and  does  not  reveal 
the  same  power  and  vitality  it  showed  in  former 
years.  In  our  South  American  colony,  Surinam,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  they  have  a  richly  blessed  and  exten- 
sive field  of  labor,  among  the  numerous  Negro  popula- 
tion, as  well  at  the  capital  Paramaribo,  as  among  the 
so-called  '  Buschuiggers.'  It  may  be  said  that  almost 
all  the  Christian  work  in  that  colony  is  done  by  the 
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IffonrinTi  brethren.  Their  natiTO  commimitieB  in 
SuriDam  Amottnt  to  mora  thsn  twentj^  tltoiisand 
oaemberi. 

''The  revlv&l  of  tbe  apiHt  of  mlMionar}*  enlerprise 
has  been  partly  due  io  the  naiionat  missiun  festivala, 
which  arc  held  id  the  open  air  (somethmg  Bher  the 
WMj  of  ilie  American  camp  meetinirs),  aad  which  for 
the  last  tbirij  vears  hare  been  held  annually  in  two 
or  three  diflerent  parts  of  the  country.  These  roeet- 
ingB  are  i^mierally  attended  by  at  least  twenty 
tbouf-and  people. 

**  Beside?  the  increaae  in  tlio  number  of  roissioO' 
ariet,  and  ihe  fact  that  thirty  or  forty  native  auxil- 
lary  mistionaries  from  the  Seminary  of  Depok  are 
^rery  year  added  to  the  army  of  workers  in  the  rois- 
ftton  fieidf  the  appointment  of  seTeml  believing  min- 
isters to  difFereot  poHs  in  onr  Kasi  fndiun  colonies 
hafl  also  brought  new  life  in  the  Gospel  work  enjong 
th<'  European  settlers/' 


Chiist  Found  in  the  Storm,  or;   Tbe   Story  of 
Tonoiui  Mataubei* 

BY   REV.    B.   LOOMIS, 

The  city  of  S^iimonoaeki  is  Bitn»ted  at  the  western 
entrance  of  the  InUnd  Sea,  It  was  the  Rpot  selected 
by  the  men  of  ChoBhtii  from  which  Io  drive  awny  the 
iiaied  foreigners,  and  in  the  year  1863  batteries  were 
#rtet»d  on  the  shore  to  prevent  tho  passage  of  any 
ahips  except  the  Japanese.  Soon  Hftcr  this  an 
Americftii  and  Dutch  ve^Mel  were  fifed  upon,  and  the 
result  was  that  a  combined  tleet  of  foreign  vessels 
bombarded  and  captured  the  town, 

Ii  is  a  busy  port  of  commerce  and^  like  all  similsr 
ciiiea,  abounds  in  places  of  vice  and  drunkenDess. 
To  find  Id  such  a  place  a  quiet  Christmn  hotel  Is,  in- 
d^d,  a  mo9i  remarkable  thing,  and  m  almost  the 
only  one  ot  the  kind  in  Japan.  This  is  all  the  more 
surprising  as  the  city  is  not  one  of  the  open  ports, 
and  until  recently  has  not  been  Uie  seat  of  any  very 
extensive  raisaionary  work. 

The  history  of  the  hotel  proprietor  and  hia  miraciu 
lous  escape  from  death  is  thus  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Alexander: 

^  When  first  I  vialted  the  town  of  Shimonoseki  in 
tlie  spring  of  1380,  I  stopped  at  a  Jupanese  hotel 
kepi  by  a  man  named  Tonumi  Maisubei.  He  was 
then  about  t)fty  years  of  age  and  had  been  a  bad 
mat)  from  his  yontli.  He  was  at  that  lime  drunk  al- 
oiost  every  day,  spent  mucli  of  his  time  at  gambling 
shop?,  andf  when  at  home^  was  ac€ustam»;'d  to  scold 
and  often  beat  his  wife.  The^e  and  other  habits  had 
grown  upon  him  until  he  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless 


"  He  came  into  my  room  one  evening  and  asked  me 
to  leach  him  about  Qod  and  how  lo  pray.  But  he 
was  loo  drunk  to  know  what  he  was  talking  about, 
4kttd  I  could  not  give  him  any  Instruction  while  in 
thst  Slate. 


"Our  native  preacher  had  often  talked  to  him, 
iirgine  him  to  give  up  his  evil  babtts  und  become  a 
Christian.  He  seemed  to  be  much  impressed  by  what 
was  said,  but  w  iS  stilt  unable  to  free  himself  from 
the  chains  with  which  Satan  bad  bound  him  for  *lo 
these  many  years/  I  >^i>ent  some  weeks  at  his  housa 
and  then  returned  to  my  home  iu  Tokyo, 

"Our  helper  continued  to  teach  him  about  Chris- 
ti»nily  until  about  a  year  after  my  visit,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  go  to  Osaka  on  business.  On  his  return 
to  Shimonoseki  he  took  passage  on  board  of  a  Japa- 
nese steamer  called  the  Watjo  Maru.  Some  hours  out 
of  Osaka  the  vesflel  enconntered  a  violent  storm  and 
was  driven  on  to  the  rocky  coast  of  Awaji  and 
wrecked.  01  the  seventy  souls  on  board  only  a  few 
eacaped. 

"  When  it  became  known  to  the  pas^enirers  that 
the  Btoamer  must  go  to  pieces  they  were  very  much 
frightened  and  began  to  pray  to  ihcir  jtods  for 
deliverance.  This  man  observed  a  group  of  fifteen 
person^)  near  him  catling  on  the  god  KompirH  to  save 
them.  He  told  them  to  stop  pmying  to  that  god  and 
pray  to  Christ  But  they  derided  him,  told  him  he 
was  an  old  fool  and  to  dry  up.  He  left  off  persuad- 
ing them,  therefore,  and  prayed  to  Christ  himself. 

*'  After  a  little  time  they  were  all  thrown  uito  the 
water,  and  nil  ihc  fllteen  persons  were  drowned. 
This  man,  however,  caught  hold  of  sometliing  at- 
tached to  the  ship  and  held  on  as  long  as  he  could. 
But  it  was  night  and  very  dark,  and  no  one  came  to 
their  relief* 

"  Being  accustomed  to  the  water  he  retained  hli 
presence  of  mind,  aod,  feeling  about,  he  found  a  rock^ 
but  not  liigb  enou^'h  to  enable  him  to  get  his  head 
above  tbe  stirface.  However,  on  one  side  of  the 
rock  lie  discovered  rising  ground,  and,  going  in  that 
direction,  he  finally  gained  the  sbore^  and  some  dajs 
afler  reached  his  home  in  safety. 

**  Soon  aAer  this  he  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Church,  and^  after  careful  examination,  was  baptised. 
He  at  once  gave  up  gambling,  drinking,  wife-beating, 
smoking  tobacco,  and  all  bis  other  bad  babitSi  aud 
from  that  time  maintained  a  consistent  Christian  life. 

"When  it  became  known  that  he  had  embraced 
Cliristiauity  his  former  guests  ceased  to  patronise 
hi>s  hotel,  and  no  one  came  near  him  for  a  long  time. 
On  this  account  he  wat  obliged  to  sui^pend  business 
for  nearly  a  year.  Then  he  resumed  it  again^  and 
from  that  time  had  a  great  many  guests.  But  he 
constantly  refused  to  provide  ^aki,  or  any  other 
strong  drink,  and  allowed  no  immorality  in  connec- 
tion with  his  house. 

*'  At  one  time  two  men  (who  were  staying  at  the 
hotel)  asked  him  to  get  them  some  strong  drink  and 
algo  provide  them  with  other  means  of  sinful  indul- 
gence according  to  the  custom  usually  followed  by 
landlords.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  do  it.  At 
this  the  men  became  angry  and  told  him  they  must 
loave  his   hotel,   and   berated   him  soundly  for  bis 
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rudeness  in  refiimng  no  common  a  request.  He  said 
thAt  he  would  be  sorry  to  Iom  hla  guests,  but  there 
was  DO  help  for  it* 

'*Thetj  ihej  went  up  to  their  room,  and  after  some 
time  sent  for  him  and  thanited  him  kindly  for  what 
he  had  done,  and  declared  that  he  was  right  n&d 
they  were  wrong.  They  also  said  tliat  they  would 
be  gkd  to  patronize  him  in  the  future,  since  his  high 
moraUty  would  save  them  mtici}  unoecesaary  ex- 
pense. 

*'  He  found  some  difficulty  id  regard  to  keeping  the 
Stbbath,  But  with  all  his  regular  guests  it  was 
understood  that  the  baih  would  not  be  heated  on 
Sunday,  atid.  as  his  wife  and  daughters  became 
Christians  too,  they  did  not  speod  so  much  time  in 
preparing  food  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  other  days.  So 
he  charged  his  guests 
only  about  half  price  for 
board  on  that  dny. 

'*  1  ha%*e  atopped  with 
him  many  times  since, 
and  he  always  gladly 
gave  up  his  liousc  for 
a  preadiing  plare  at 
night,  and  brought  his 
guests  in  to  hear  the 
sermon.  One  night  every 
week  he  and  the  other 
Ohristtans  met  at  his 
house  for  a  public  serv 
ice.  He  talked  Chri> 
tianity  to  every  body  who 
stopped  witli  him,  and 
bad  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  in  almost 
every  room.  -^  "^    '  ■ 

^' After  aeverml  years*  pu:*pita 

Taithfut    witnessing     for 

the  Master  he  died  of  the  cholera  in  the  suniner  of 
18DL  For  some  time  he  had  evidently  been  growing 
more  meet  for  the  great  final  chantre.  llts  faith 
seemed  brighter  and  his  zeal  in  the  Master^  service 
greater  as  hU  life  drew  to  a  close. 

''  In  the  Inst  years  of  his  life  he  set  npart  a  small 
room  in  his  hotel  for  famity  worship.  To  it  also  he 
often  retired  alone  to  read  and  pray.  Though  his 
death  was  sudden  and  painful  he  passed  nway 
calmly  and  in  the  hope  of  cternat  life, 

"The  funeral  services  were  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  relatives  and  frieuds.  amone  whom' 
were  many  unbelieirers.  In  -*peftking  at  his  funeral 
I  c43uld  think  of  no  text  so  appropriate  as  John  3. 
16,  *  For  God  so  loved  the  world/  eto, 

*'  Like  all  other  people  he  was  not  without  his  im- 
perfections. But  in  spite  of  thero  all  he  was  a 
triumphani  evidence  of  what  the  grace  of  God  can  do 
in  changing  the  very  worst  of  men. 

*'  His  son  in-law  carries  on  Uie  same  business  sines 
his  death,  and  with  the  widow  is  living  in  the  same 


place.     At  the  entrance  to  the  hotel  i^   a 
furnished  with  Chrisdaii  hooks,  tracts,  etc.     Ri^ 
guest  room   is  supplied  with   a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  in   Japanese,     The   oldest    daughter,   a 
bright,  intelligent  woman,  is  the  wife  of  one  of  our 
moat    earnest    native     evangelists.      The     second , 
daughter  completed  her  studies  In  the  J«Ai  Qakui%  I 
(a  girls'  seminary)  in  Tokyo  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  | 
is  now,  I  believe,  engaged  in  teactiing  in  a  Christiai ' 
school ;  while  the  third  daughter  is  the  landlady  of 
the  hotel  at  home,^' 
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Pundita  Bamabai's  Home  in  Pocnm. 
The  Bombatj  Guardian^  in  its  issue  of  March  21, 
gives  an  account  of  the  dedication  on  Monday,  March 
12,  of  the    new    aclioolj 
building,  the  *' Abode  i 
Wisdom/'  Pundita  Ram-  ' 
abates  Home,  at  Poona, 
India.   Rev.  J.  Small  pre>  , 
aided  and  several    mis- 1 
sionaries  spoke,  and  Rev» 
J^   E.    Robinson,  of  tb«| 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mia*] 
sion,  dedicated  the.hoos»i 
^        to  tlve  service  of  God, 
"'  Mrs.    Andrews,    the 

President  of  the  Rfttn*-! 
^^  bat  Association  in  An 
"^^  ic&,  made  an  excellent 
'^^^  address,  telling  how 
Ramabai  cnmc  to  Ameri* 
ca  tilled  with  the  desire  1 
to  help  her  helple 
widow-sistera  in  India, 
RAMAiiAK  the  difficulties  she  met 

and  overcame,  until  th*J 
association  was  organiKed,  with  headquarters  in  Bos- 
ton snd  with  seventy  branctt  associations  scattered 
over  the  land  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

Several  native  gentlemen   spoke,  acknowledging^l 
their  sympathy  with  the  work  and  expressing  th^l 
hope  that  it  would  continue  to  prosper.     Some  of) 
those  who  had  been   its  friends  have  lately  turned 
against  it,  because  it  was  becoming  more  Clirtstiin 
in  tone  and  eflTort. 

A  missionary  in  India  writes  to  the  Oongregaticfu 
aiist,  of  Boston  ; 

**  Some  of  the  native  gentlemen  who  wertt  a 
ciated  with  her  as  counselors  and  officially  lent  thai 
influence  of  their  names  to  the  institution,  have  now^ 
publicly  withdrawn  their  countenance,  accusing  her 
of  religious  proselyltsm,  and  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  injure  the  instiiutioo  by  establishing  a  rival  one. 
The  occasion  of  all  this  is  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity of  a  few  of  the  child  widows  placed  in  the 
home, 

*'  Pundita  Ramabai^s  position  is  different  fh^m  what 
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it  was  when  the  iDStitatkm  was  established.  Then 
her  Christian  life  and  oonyictioDS  were  neither  posi- 
tire  nor  settled.  Subsequentlj  she  has  learned  much 
and  accepted  more  from  evangelical  Christianity,  and 
findd  it  impoesible  to  assume  any  longer  the  neutral 
or  indifferent  attitude  which  waa  consonant  with  her 
earlier  beliefs.  The  consequence  is  that  the  institu- 
tion though  formally  neutral,  is,  through  Ramabai*s 
own  Christian  faith,  becoming  more  and  more  per- 
yasively  Christian  in  its  spirit.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  those  who  know  this  heroic  little  woman  of 
India,  and  who  also  know  the  Christian  lore  and 
prayer  and  offerings  which  have  flowed  in  one  stream 
from  America  to  establish  and  support  the  home. 
And  at  this  time  of  trial  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  prayers 
for  Ramabai  and  her  work  will  multiply.*' 

We  rejoice  in  the  work  which  Karoabai  has  been 
able  to  do,  and  Christians  will  more  than  ever  sym- 
pathize with  her,  since  she  has  found  that  Christian- 
ity has  in  it  both  inspiration  and  power. 


Wonhip  of  the  Ozaat  Mothflr. 

BT  RBV.  W.  HUNT  80PER. 

Popular  Hinduism  has  its  sources  in  the  great 
epic  poems  and  in  the  traditions  of  aboriginal 
cults.  !rhe  Indian  villager  has  never  seen  a  Veda,  or 
sacred  book,  and  is  totally  ignorant  of  its  teaching. 
From  strolling  players  and  singers  at  all  the  great 
festivals  and  around  the  camp  fire  at  night  one  hears 
the  thrilling  stories  of  Rama  and  Krishna.  Hour 
after  hour,  midst  laughter  and  tears,  the  chant  with 
Its  ever-recurring  refrain  rises  and  falls,  sinking  into 
the  hearts  of  the  listeners  and  b?coming  their  faith, 
part  of  their  very  life. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  darker  belief  handed 
down  through  the  centuries  from  the  old  devil  wor- 
shipers, and  fanned  into  vitality  by  the  women  of  to- 
day— ^a  belief  full  of  terror  and  death,  characterized 
by  midnight  sacrifices  and  nameless  orgies,  before 
which  Rama  the  bravo  pales  and  passes  and  the 
sensuous  Krishna  recoils  in  shuddering  horror. 

The  objects  of  this  belief  are  a  number  of  female 
powers,  or  '*  mothers."  One  is  the  spirit  of  cholera, 
another  of  smallpox.  One  causes  whooping  cough, 
another  possesses  mnd  dogs.  But  any  one  goddess 
may  bring  all  these  evils.  In  ihe  Deccan  the  most 
familiar  of  these  powers  are  Posiimma,  Mjsumroa, 
and  Peddamma,  or  the  Great  Mother.  I  have  selected 
the  last  as  the  subject  of  this  sltetch,  but  shall  regard 
her  as  representative  of  all  her  numerous  sisters,  and 
for  the  occasion  endue  her  with  all  their  varied 
powers. 

The  Great  Mother  is  the  popular  village  deity, 
whose  wrath  must  continually  be  appeased.  She 
will  accept  oil,  red  lead,  and  sweetroeHts,  but  she 
loves  blood.  I  have  seen  the  ground  before  her 
sodden  with  it,  and  her  lips  smeared  into  a  ghastly 
smile.    See  her,  as  she  sits,  cruel,  relentless,  a  four- 


armed  power;  her  one  adorning  the  deadly  cobra, 
her  seat  the  bodies  of  her  enemies,  making  her  foea 
her  footstool.  She  loves  to  see  her  votaries  crouch- 
ing  before  her  in  abject  terror,  and  gloats  over  their 
misery.  At  night  she  steals  out  to  scatter  the  seeds 
of  cholera ;  the  pock-mark  is  the  very  impress  of  her 
fingers.  Her  breath  is  *'  the  destruction  that  wasteth 
at  noonday."  Her  eyes  gleam  with  the  light  of 
burning  homesteads.  She  ^ys  the  bonny  child,  the 
pride  of  the  house,  and  she  works  ruin  in  the  farm- 
yard. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  where  the  rice 
fields  end  and  the  gloomy  jungle  begins,  is  the  Great 
Mother's  dwelling,  a  small  mud  hut,  sometimes  only 
a  few  slabs  of  stone  placed  leaning  together  as  chil- 
dren build  with  cards.  The  dread  presence  is  rep- 
resented by  an  image  or  by  an  earthenware  pot  spot> 
ted  with  red  and  yellow  ocher.  Keeping  guard,  a 
great  banyan  tree  stands  like  a  sentinel,  throwing 
its  dark  shadow  "as  of  storm  clouds"  over  the 
shrine,  and  adding  a  horror  of  its  own  to  the  evil 
spot  By  day  birds  of  ill  omen  sit  overhead,  and  by 
night  the  wind  sighs  and  moans  through  the 
branches,  people  tell  of  **  horrid  shapes  and  shrieks 
and  sights  unholy,'*  and  shun  the  place  unless 
driven  there  by  dire  necessity  in  connection  with  the 
worship  of  the  power  whom  they  fear  and  trem- 
blingly obey.  Her  home  is  like  her  name — full  of 
terror. 

Twice  in  my  experience  has  the  Great  Mother 
made  herself  terrible.  Once  when  she  came  the  vil- 
hige  was  like  a  place  of  the  dead.  Fifteen  buffaloes^ 
turned  loose  as  an  offering  to  the  goddess,  wandered 
aimlessly  through  the  streets,  but  with  this  exception 
not  a  living  thing  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  sound  heard. 
Behind  barred  doors  the  sick  lay,  with  life  slowly  ebb- 
ing from  them.  In  closed  rooms  men  and  women 
fell  and  died.  The  air  was  heavy  with  a  sickening- 
smell,  and  the  heat  was  almost  insupportable,  but 
worse  than  all  was  the  desolation  and  the  awful 
silence.  In  one  house  .a  newly-made  widow  sat 
speechless  and  helpless  over  her  dying  child ;  in 
-  another  a  mother  clasped  her  only  son  to  her  bosom, 
and  as  I  entered,  raised  his  dying  head  and  besought 
roe  in  an  agonized  whisper  to  save  him.  Everywhere 
silent  tears,  dumb  sorrow,  closed  doors,  lest  the 
Great  Mother  should  hear  and  enter.  0,  the  sadness 
of  it !  The  experiences  of  those  days  are  cut  deeply 
in  my  heart  Anothor  time  the  people  met  in  council 
and  decided  to  erect  a  small  stone  temple  still  farther 
away  from  the  village,  that  they  might  be  relieved  of 
tlie  dread  presence.  A  subscription  was  raised  in 
kind.  Some  gave  timber,  some  stone,  some  tiles. 
One  man  had  a  beam  which  some  one  saw  and  said 
would  do  for  one  of  the  supports  of  the  temple 
roof.  He  was  asked  to  give  it,  but  refused.  Before 
niprht  he  was  a  corpse.  They  said  the  Great  Mother 
had  smitten  him  in  her  wrath,  and  great  fear  fell 
upon  all  the  people. —  Church  Record. 
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Our  MethodiBt  Muston  in  Argentina,  E^o. 

BY   MRa   J,   f,   THOU  SON, 

Rkv.  I,  H.  La  Fetra  writes  from  Chili :  **  We  have 
incidentally  aroused  the  mssionftrj  Society  to  some- 
thiDg  like  n  renlizaUon  of  its  obrigmlion  to  thiB  Qou^ 
tmeot,  and  the  tast  annual  appropriation  to  the  Argen- 
^aa  MiaaioQ  le  six  timea  as  great  as  that  of  the  year 
■fore  our  work  in  Chili  waa  begun/'  etc. 

It  \n  not  logical  to  suppoae  that  because  there  ia  a 
great  aelf-supponing  work  oo  the  west  coast  of 
SouUi  America  that  ih©  Misaionary  Society  would 
give  six  times  as  much  to  a  misuion  on  the  east  coast 
that  was  not  self-supporting. 

We  beiieve  that  that  Society  has  bestowed  money 
upon  the  Argentina  Mission  just  in  proportion  as  the 
work  has  grown  and  spread,  and  tliat  they  have 
followed  very  closely  upon  the  extension  of  the 
work^  seeing  tliat  the  Indications  of  Providence  were 
for  all  South  America,  or  they  would  not  have  re- 
fused the  large  and  valuable  property  o^ered  them  by 
Dictator  General  Latorre  in  I'ruguiiy,  seventeen  years 
ago,  for  a  school;  nor  the  property  offered  in  Assun- 
cion,  Paraguay,  about  the  eante  time. 

la  Argentina  the  missionaries  have  believed  that 
the  educational  work  and  the  support  of  the  work 
would  be  the  result  of  the  "  foolishness  of  preaching." 
In  the  republics  of  Argentina  »nd  Uruguay  Dr. 
Thomson  has  carried  on  for  twenty  seven  years  a 
most  unflinching,  straightforward  propaganda  against 
the  doctrines  of  Rome.  It  has  been  the  exception 
when  he  did  ndt  prencb  to  hundreds  of  people,  and 
ihat  with  scarcely  any  opposition  from  priestly  au- 
Chorities.  In  Uruguay  Dictator  Latorre  and  his  only 
minister,  Montero,  President  Santos,  and  some  of  his 
followers  )iave  bestowed  gifts  upon  the  church  in 
Montevideo,  Tlie  Utile  church  in  that  city  has  sent 
fniasionaries  to  Peru,  Brazil^  Paraguay,  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic 

In  Buenos  Ayres,  President  Boea,  Dr.  Wilde, 
Minister  of  Worship  and  Instruction,  General  Sar- 
tniento,  and  Minister  Gutierrez,  have  shown  in  various 
substantial  WMys  their  friendship  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Mission.  The  Buenos  Ayres  Church  has 
sent  to  the  cities  sod  provinces  of  Argentina,  Ramon 
Blanco,  Reroejio  Yaaque?.,  Silvio  Espindola,  Senors 
Borzani  and  Cingalli,  and  others. 

The  educational  work  that  has  been  the  result  of 
the  missionary  work  in  our  east  coast  Mission  has 
never  been  entirely  written  up  for  home  papers.  The 
Cliurch  at  home  does  not  dream  what  it  has  bean. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  more  or  less,  Dr  William 
Good  fellow  was  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Bueuos  Ayres,  and  waa  supported  at  the  rate 
of  about  $1,500  a  year.  In  somaof  his  public  lectures 
in  Buenos  Ayres  he  attracted  the  attention  of  General 
Sarmiento,  a  brilliant  scholar  and  a  groat  statesman, 
whose  name  is  written  very  high  on  the  tablet  of 
Argentine  fame  and  honor.    By  him  Dr.  Goodfellow 


was  commissioned  to  send  to  that  cotintry  Amencaarl 
lady  teachers  to  establish  normal  and  graded  schooti| 
after  the  plan  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States, 

The  general  seems  to  have  been  of  the  aame  mig 
as  the  old  Indian  chief  who,  when  dying,  regretted 
as  a  measure  of  political  economy  that  ke  had  not 
educated  the  women  of  his  tribe,  for,  faid  he,  "  Th^ 
w^uld  have  educated  their  sons." 

Dr.  Goodfellow  fulfilled  General  Sarinieoto's  com- 
mission. Some  of  the  best  teachers  of  tlie  United 
States  have  established  public  schools  in  the  cities 
of  Cordlovs,  San  Juan,  Parana,  Catamarca,  Me 
A£ul,  Mercedes,  La  Plata^  Roaario,  and  at 
plaoes.  These  schools  are  largely  attended,  and  an" 
the  pride  of  the  Argentine  people.  The  gf:>vcrnroe&t 
has  spent  millions  of  doUars  upon  them.  The.  Roman 
Cathoiic  religion  is  not  taught  la  these  ftchools. 

There  has  been  in  Buenos  Ayres  a  great  deal  ^f 
educational  work  done  by  members  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  that  waa  never  to  any 
wise  considered  missionary  work.  William  Jnnor, 
the  son  of  saintly  people  of  our  Church,  was  for  more 
than  twenty  years  owner  and  director  of  a  large 
school  for  native  boys.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cate- 
chism was  not  taught  in  it.  The  scholars  had  a 
Bible  reading  claas  every  day.  The  parents  who  ot>- 
jected  were  told  that  they  could  remove  their  chil- 
dren if  they  wlalied, 

Mhi.  Nicholas  Lowe,  our  generous  friend  la  the 
city  of  Mercedes,  near  Buenoe  Ayres,  had  for  years  a 
school  for  girls  m  Buenos  Ayres  that  was  preemi- 
nently religious  in  its  InQuence.  Salvador  Kegrotto^ 
Wtlliam  J,  Reynolds,  William  Parody,  commuoicaDts 
in  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  taught  for  years  large  private  sch(x>ls  that 
were  in  no  way  thought  to  be  misaionary  schools. 

Perhaps  no  scliool  work  ever  sprang  more  dinecUy 
from  the  preachings  of  the  word  than  did  the  Ragged 
School  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Ramon  Blanco,  a  night 
policeman,  with  his  sword  at  his  side,  sat  for  months 
in  the  "amen  corner"  at  our  Spanish  Sunday  even- 
ing service.  He  for  ihe  first  time  heard  the  Bihis 
read  and  learned  the  way  of  salvation,  and  longing 
to  make  known  the  Gospel  to  his  countrymen,  he 
gathered  together  the  children  of  a  certain  crowded 
district  and  formed  a  Sunday  school. 

The  diildren  were  so  delighted  that  they  begged  to 
have  *'  Sunday  school  every  day,"  Thus  was  com- 
menced a  work  that  did  become  a  great  missionary 
work ;  hundreds  of  children  stodied  tlie  Bible  more 
thoroughly  than  do  many  children  of  Protestant 
Christiana.  I  could  tell  you  of  wiiole  missionary 
families  converted  at  the  prayer  meetings  hdd 
there. 

General  Sarmiento,  the  same  who  years  before  ssnt 
for  the  teachers  to  the  United  States,  stood  on  the 
street  corner  one  Sunday  and  watched  the  little  chil- 
dren march  two  by  two  to  the  Sunday  school,  and 
recommended  the  government  to  give  a  subvention 
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fto  th&t  wckioo\  sDd  tbn»  obuined  $1,200,  ArgeatiDft  cuirencj,  for  it  autil  tl.«  Itte  oriait.  The  $30,000, 
United  States  currencj,  ndaed  in  our  Methodist  mtSBton  Ia«t  jear,  \%  not  a  great  deaL  And  jet,  if  a 
detailed  aoooant  of  atl  the  moaej  tiial  hajs  been  raided  in  tliat  miasiou  for  Ihe  lost  twenty-dre  years  could 
be  published,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  an  amazemeDt  to  &U. 
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Bet.  J.  Oramel  P»ck,  D,D.»  waa  bora  at  Oroioo,  Vt,  September  4,  1836,  and  died  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

Af  17,  1804.     He  was  graiiuated  at  Amherst  CoU^e  in  1863,  taking  a  prise  in  omtory.     He  eulered  the 

'  England  ConfercDce  in  1860,  and  his  appointmenta  as  pastor  were  Xorih  Amtierat;   Mt.  BUItngham, 

!7bel8ea;  LoweU;  SpriagfieUl;  Geuleiiary,  Chicai^o;  MtTeraon,  Baltimore;  Trinity,  New  Havoti ;  St.  Julm\ 

iHaoaon  Place,  and  Simpson  Churches,  Brooklyn.    In  May,  1888,  he  was  elected  Corresponding  SecreUiry  of  the 

|MJd8ionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  reelected  at  the  Generul  Conference  of  1892. 

le  was  an  able  and  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Qospel  and  a  belored  and  luooeasful  Klaaion&ry  Secretary. 
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Song* 

;  many  dear  children  are  bearing  the 
Siivtour*»  voice  this  year,  and  now  are  safe  within 
the  fold.  Here  w  a  ]iit)o  motion  soojif  for  infftnt 
bonds: 

TvE  iwo  licLle  hsadg 

To  work  for  Jesus, 

On©  liulo  lon^ue 

Hisj  prs^iise  to  ?ing. 

Two  little  etirB 

To  hear  his  counsel. 

One  little  voioe 

His  song  to  swell 

Chords— Lord,  we  come:  Lord,  we  come^ 
In  our  childhood's  early  morning; 
Lord,  we  oome ;  Lord,  we  eoaiCj 
To  learn  of  tbee. 

Tve  two  little  feet 

To  tread  his  pathway 

Up  10  the  heavenly  courts  above, 

Two  little  eyes  to  read  The  Bible 

Telling  of  Jesus  and  his  love. 


•:v; 


r^ 


V 
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Hindu  Fable  of  the  Toad  anl  the  Progi. 

An  elephant  named  Blacktuoiiud  was  in  the  hftbit 
of  bathing  in  a  pond,  much  to  the  dislike  and  injury 
of  the  frogs,  as  they  were  frequently  crushed  under 
his  heavy  feet» 

Near  the  pond«  in  the  hoUow  of  a  great  tree,  lt?ed 
m  large  toad  who  was  remarkable  for  bis  wisdom. 
The  frogs  weut  to  hlro  for  advice. 

He  directed  one  ut  tfie  frogs  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  rock  and  address  Blackmound,  who  was  then 
coming,  as  follows:  "You  must  not  come  to  the 
pond  any  more,  for  there  is  a  spirit  in  yonder  tree 
tliat  baa  granted  me  the  power  to  destroy  you/^ 


''I  would  Uke  to  hear  the  spirit  aay  so^"  said 
Black  mound. 

*'Yea,**  cried  the  losid,  '*  1  have  ^ven  him  ibe 
power." 

Black  mound,  hearing  the  voice  and  aeemg  no  oae« 
was  frightened  and  hastened  a  way. 

The  toad  and  the  frogs  aaid,  ''  Iii&  one  thm^  la  k 
large,  and  atiother  thing  to  be  bold.'* 


^'TheHaeterOaUa." 

BY   RKV.  ERNBST  O.  WKSt^lT. 

6avili>  one,  hear  thy  Master  calling, 

He  has  work  for  you  to  do ; 
Precious  souls  arouud  are  dying, 

Some  are  very  dear  to  you. 
Fatlier,  mother,  held  in  bondatfe; 

Sister,  brother,  wife,  or  child. 
HasteUf  help  them  f  strong  your  courage, 

Leave  them  not  by  sm  dedled. 

Jesui  gives  to  eacli  his  labor, 

K'o  one  else  your  work  can  do ; 
See  I  e*eQ  now  doth  darkness  gather 

0*er  the  fields  yet  kept  for  you. 
Ho'k,  the  Master  calls  for  reapers, 

Now  he  culls  for  you  and  me ; 
Only  who  the  harvest  gathers 

Harvest-home  at  last  shall  see* 

Hasten,  brother,  do  not  linger, 

Wait,  0  wail  not  clearer  call ; 
Now  thy  tield  of  labor  enter. 

Consecrate  to  Christ  thine  alL 
Hai  vest's  Lord  still  wails  to  greet  thee, j 

Wailing  for  the  heatJien  lands, 
Ever  will  he  help  and  guide  thee, 

**  He  will  hold  thee  in  bis  banda," 

Haste  in  Jeaus'  name,  delay  nor, 

For  the  gates  are  open  wide : 
Now  be  calls,  0  soul,  refuse  not, 

Since  for  these  the  Saviour  died. 
Every  moment  souls  are  dying, 

Who  throujyh  Jesus  can  bo  i^aved; 
Ilesoue  tho!ie  in  darkness  lying. 

Leave  them  not  bv  ain  deftWd. 


Wb^re  are  the  Nine  ? 
U  RMiltaiJon  for  Five  C^tldren.) 
Not,  b8  of  old,  the  Btes.«)ed  One  we  And, 
Healing  ilie  lepers,  and  ilie  lame  and  blind, 
But  his  dear  Spirit  in  our  hearts  is  nigli; 
And  thus  I  hear  his  tender  accents  cry : 
'*  If  ten  I  call  and  only  one  i;^  mine, 
Where  are  the  nine  ?  " 

There  were  some  weary,  heavy-laden  men, 
I  counted  them  and  saw  that  there  were  ten; 
One  turned  aside  to  hear  that  voice,  so  bleat, 
That  says,  "  Come  unto  me,  I  give  you  rest; 
Welcome,"  says  Jesus,  "  but,  0,  son  of  mine. 
Where  are  the  nine  ?  ^* 

A  band  of  women  saw  I,  mild  and  fair, 

1  counted  them  and  found  that  ieu  were  there  | 
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One  turned  aside  and  said  in  accents  sweer, 
"  I  chose  the  better  part,  at  ihy  dear  feet." 
**  Welcome,"  said  Jesu^,  '*  bui,  0,  daughter  mine, 
Where  are  the  nine?'* 

A  group  of  little  children  gathered  round, 
J  counted  them,  and  ten  dear  lambs  I  found; 
One  turned  aside,  for,  glad  and  happy,  she 
Heard,  **  Let  the  little  children  come  to  me ; 
Welcome,"  said  Jesup,  "  but,  dear  lamb  of  mine, 
Where  are  the  uine?" 

The  one  that  comes,  his  arms  enfold  with  love, 
I  hear  him  calling  for  tlie  nine  that  rove 
0*er  the  dark  mountains,  through  the  dreary  ways; 
His  voice  is  sounding,  and  it  sweetly  say?, 
**  I  go  to  seek  and  save  all  these  of  mine ; 
Where  are  the  nine  ?  '* 


One  Thonsaad  Million  Bonis. 

BY   REV.   L.    H.   WILSON,   OP  MARSHALL,  TEX. 

Dying,  dyiug,  dying! 

In  deep  and  dark  despair; 

In  speechless  sorrow  lying. 

In  wan  and  weary  care. 
No  God,  no  Christ,  no  hope, 
In  rayless  gloom  they  grope, 
And  dying,  dying,  dying. 

Mid  Cbina*8  peopled  plains, 
Or  Greenland's  frozen  snow, 
Where  India's  temple  fanes 
In  glittering  splendors  glow — 

And  many  an  ocean  isle   ' 

Mid  nature's  sweetest  smile, 

One  night  of  horror  reigns. 

Yes,  dying,  dying,  dying, 
As  hopeless  wanderers  die. 
No  gleam  of  light  descrying 
Along  their  darkened  sky. 

No  Ohrist  to  them  made  known, 

No  blood  which  doth  atone 

For  sins  of  deepest  dye. 

*'  One  thousand  million  souls," 
What  means  this  mighty  host? 
Where  rushes,  gurgles,  rolls 
This  torrent  of  the  lost? 
In  surging  stream  it  pours 
Upon  the  eternal  shores, 
Where^Lord,  thou  only  know'st 

And  must  they  die  unsought? 

Die,  in  their  voiceless  grief  ? 

Die,  mid  their  woes,  untaught  ? 

Die,  like  the  withered  leaf? 
And  in  their  hour  of  need 
Shall  none  give  willing  heed. 
Or  send  the  craved  relief? 

No.  no,  it  must  not  be — 
Rise,  sluggish  Church  of  God, 
The  Saviour  calls  to  thee 

'*  Through  all  the  earth  abroad, 

(Jo,  ere  the  years  are  flown. 

And  there  my  love  make  known, 

Wherever  man  hath  trod." 


had  been  eateik  The  beasts  that  remained  held^a 
council.  A  hare  said  he  believed  he  knew  of  a  way 
to  get  rid  of  the  tiger,  and  it  was  agreed  he  should 
make  the  trial.  The  breakfast  hour  of  the  tiger  was 
nine,  but  no  animal  appeared.  At  twelve  o'clock  the 
hare  appeared.  The  tiger,  much  enraged,  wished  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  the  hare  told  him 
that  on  his  way  he  had  passed  a  king  in  a  well  who 
delayed  him.  *'  Lead  the  way  to  the  well,"  said  the 
tiger.  When  they  reached  the  well  the  tiger  saw 
his  own  image  there,  and  believing  it  was  a  rival 
tiger  jumped  in  and  was  drowned,  Uiereby  relieving 
the  other  animals  from  danger  and  death. 
Little  folks  often  do  great  things. 


Hinda  FaUe  of  the  Tiger  and  the  Haie. 
A  TIOBR  became  the  king  of  the  forest  and  made  a 
law  that  erory  day  an  animal  should  appease  his 
hunger.    In  a  few  -months  a  great  nu  mber  of  animals 


"Go  Ye  Into  All  the  World." 

BY   P.   J.    STEVE.VS. 

The  armies  of  Jesus  are  marching 

Over  mountains,  through  valleys  and  plains. 
Where  tropical  sun  rays  are  parching, 

Where  the  Frost  King  triumphantly  reigns. 
And  onward,  still  onward  advancing. 

New  victories  winning  each  day. 
Each  soldier,  to  heaven  upglandng. 

With  courage  goes  into  the  fray. 
0,  Captain  of  our  salvation, 

Make  us  to  be  clothed  with  thy  might, 
That  each  at  his  post  in  his  station 

Undaunted  may  stand  for  the  right. 

The  armies  of  Jesus  are  bearing 

To  the  nations  his  conquering  sign. 
His  foes  by  their  conquest  preparing 

To  accept  of  his  oflEera  benign ; 
How  earnest  they  are  in  proclaiming 

His  message  of  pardon  to  all. 
The  object  for  which  they  are  aiming 

The  world  in  his  realm  to  enthrall, 
0  King,  in  thy  service  enduring, 

With  weapons  of  faith  in  our  hands, 
And  loyal  no  promise  alluring 

Shall  rival  thy  sovereign  commands. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Tajt  death  qf  jDt.  J.  0.  Feckt  one  of  the  OorreajHmdiiig 
Stcfeiaries  a/  t}ie  Mifftnofiary  So^H^'fy  of  tie  Jfetltoflifit 
EpUcttjpul  Churcft,  is  a  ijr«at  tos«  baOi  to  ik^  &iciety  and 
the  Church,  //<?  died  of  pneumonia  rmMay  17,  ujter  an 
illness  ofonlyetQlU  ditys,  and  was  Imritd  on  May  1 9,, /row 
Hanson  Place  Msthodiiti  Episcopal  ChurcJi,  Brooklyn^  of 
which  fte  fiad  formerly  htfen  tlkc  jtasttjr.  lie  served  the 
Church  wrMfor  six  ijmrs  as  Missimiary  Sccfttary,  Me 
Wits  able  and  eOxiutrU  in  the  presentation  of  Ute  claims 
of  missions^  faithfiU  ami  devoted  in  his  attention  to  his 
duties ^  tomng  and  tender  in  his  ministrations  as  Secre- 
tary ^  and  was  honored  atid  loved  by  aii  who  knew  him, 

TUn  iRtemational  Miasiooiiry  Union  will  hold  Its 
eleventh  annual  meeiiog  iti  Clifton  ispringd^  X.  Y., 
June  13-20.  Any  inquiries  will  be  iinswered  by  tlie 
secreiary,  Rev.  W,  H.  Belden,  Clifton  Springes,  N.Y..  or 
the  presiderit^  Rev.  Dr  J,  T.  Gracey,  Rochesater,  N.  Y, 

Tlie  Pilcber  Profeeaorship  of  Peking  University 
has  already  received  over  $3,000  toward  the  $30,000 
needed  for  its  endowoient.  Money  invested  Itere 
will  g;ive  good  retuma  in  Chinese  OlinaiiKn  men  and 
miasionanes.  Aniiiml  acltolarahipa  in  the  Umver- 
sity  coat  but  $30. 

Rev.  Alexander  Roberta,  of  Venice,  writes  ;  **  In 
thiij  land  of  Italy,  where^  as  late  aa  1851,  ItalianSf 
and  English  viaitors  too,  were  imprisoned  for  rend, 
ing  the  Bible,  the  annual  drculntion  of  the  Bible 
now  exceeds  that  of  any  other  book,  and  it  la  taking 
ita  nghtrul  place  in  the  literature  of  the  country 
as  the  Book  of  book^," 

A  misflionary  in  India  writes:  "There  is  one  thing 
which  education  does  not  aeem  to  bring  to  India,  and 
that  is  moral  statnina.  The  ability  to  accept  iind 
harbor  the  moat  dcbaatng  social  custoniB  of  tbiti  luiid 
19  found  fltuotjf?  Hindus  almoat  aa  frequently,  tf  not 
as  fully,  under  the  uoiveralty  cap  and  gown  as  under 
the  unkempt  hair  and  raga  of  the  village  plowman. 
Thia  ii  a  vast  and  ghaatly  factor  in  the  great  problem 
of  India's  aocial  and  roligioua  renovation/* 

Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  rejoices  in  the  missionary 
spirit  tliat  wiU  send  one  out  aa  a  worker  among  the 
heathen,  but  be  also  suys:  ^*  We  need  peraoua  who 
will  consecrate  their  lives  to  foreign  mission  service 
at  home.  I  liiink  we  do  not  always  fully  realize  the 
privilege  of  such  service.  The  tree  needs  to  have 
just  as  many  roots  under  the  soil  as  it  has  branckies 
in  the  air.  If  it  were  not  so,  what  would  become  of 
the  tree  when  a  great  storm  comes  on  ?  It  is^  there- 
fore, the  privilege  of  some  to  consecrate  their  lives, 
their  thoughts,  their  prayers  to  this  service  at  home. 
I  believe  that  some  of  tlie  beat  missionary  work  that 
is  done  to-day  ia  done  by  invalids  who  never  leave 
their  l>edroom8,  or  by  old  people,  or  by  those  who 
are  very  poor  and  have  not  much  to  give;  but  they 
give  the  Lord  what  is  most  precious — a  true,  yearning 
Ueart»  a  constant  remembrance^  a  eonatant  prayer.*' 


Authentic  history  traces  the  Chinese  oatlun  back 
to  the  Hood.  This,  the  uldeat  living  nation,  li&s 
surely  t>eeii  preserved  for  a  purpose.  It  ia  our 
privilege  to  share  in  il>e  work  of  fulfilling  thai  pnr- 
pose.  The  aubtle  influence  of  nineteenth  centur? 
civilization  is  makieg  itself  felt  even  in  China.  Sl« 
ia  standing  at  the  door  of  a  new  Hfe  waiting  for  tbe 
guidaoee  of  a  stronger  hand  and  will  than  her  own. 
Who  shall  lead  her?  Shall  it  be  iUe  diaciplaa  o|j 
Christ  or  the  worshipers  of  gold  ? — MedhuraL 

The  Indian  Wttfiess,  of  Calcutta,  in  its  ias^ue 
March  17,  says:  •' ffi  accordance  with  the  recon 
mendation  of  the  Trustees  of  the  CbriaUan  College  at 
Lucknow  the  name  of  the  inaiitution  has  been 
changred.  Its  name  is  now  *Tbe  Reid  College/ 
TUia  name  ia  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  X  M.  Hetd,  for 
many  years  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcii,  who  not  only  in  his 
official  capacity  assisted  the  college  wlien  its  affairf 
were  in  a  very  precarious  state,  but  also  by  munificent 
personal  gifts  provided  the  in^^tiiution  with  the 
beautiful  building  thai  is  now  its  permanent  home. 
Dr.  Reid  made  au  official  tour  of  the  Indian  Missions 
eleven  years  ago,  and  his  interest  in  this  work  arnl 
desire  to  help  it  have  t>een  practically  shown  by  the 
geuerous  manner  tn  which  he  and  Mr^.  Reid  have 
assisted  several  important  enterprises  of  the  Church 
in  India," 

Rev.  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Baptist  Churcli. 
while  recently  visiting  Mexico,  wrote  a  letter  to  7%e 
Standard,  of  Chicago,  from  which  the  following  ei* 
tract  is  made:  "At  Pueblo,  a  city  reckoned  by 
many  as  next  the  capital  in  population  and  impor- 
tance, I  inquired  at  my  hotel  for  the  Baptist  Mlssiou, 
and  was  directed  to  tUe  mission  of  the  Method isl 
Episcopal  Church.  The  landlord  was  excusable  for 
the  mistake,  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission 
was  a  far  more  conspicuous  object  to  sight,  as  wall 
afl  of  far  longer  establishment.  Here  I  found  that 
uur  Methodist  brethren  enjaved  the  advantage  of 
most  desirable  outward  situation.  Besides  tho 
comely  church  edifice,  schools  of  various  grades, 
crowned  with  a  theological  aemiuary,  are  most 
pleasantly  assembled  on  grounds,  and  partly  in 
buildings,  that  once  were  the  seat  of  a  convent.  A 
company  of  teachers  had  been  gathered,  who  im* 
pressed  me  most  favorably  iu  point  alike  of  capacity, 
of  attainment^  and  of  character.  During  a  week^s 
stsy,  made  highly  agreeable  tlirough  every  hospitable 
attention,  I  got  acquainted  with  Professor  F.  D, 
Tubbs^  of  the  theological  seminary,  more  thoroughly 
than  with  any  other  member  of  the  tench  ing  force. 
He  is  a  young  man  of  luminous  mind^  of  very  oon- 
siderable  accomplishments  iu  scholarship,  and  of 
pure,  transparent  character.  If  he  lives  and  is 
strong  to  do  work  in  the  South  American  career  to 
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which  the  judgment  of  his  seniorfl,  coDspiring  with 
his  own  sense  of  necessity  for  his  heslth,  is  about  to 
send  him,  he  will,  I  feel  sure,  make  himself  effectively 
and  diffusively  useful  as  bead  of  the  theological 
school,  now  waiting  for  him  in  the  southern  conti- 
nent of  our  hemisphere." 

Rev.  George  B.  Winton,  a  missionary  in  Mexico, 
writes:  **  Aside  from  the  fact  that  tbe  conversion  of 
children  is  an  easier  taslc  than  that  of  people  already 
grown  up,  many  oiber  considerations  urge  the 
Church  to  lay  siege  to  the  young  of  Mexico.  Educa- 
tion and  the  inroad  of  foreign  thought  and  enterprise 
are  making  an  epoch  here.  The  generation  now 
coming  forward  will  not  be  like  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  As  Romish  superstition  and  priestly 
autocracy  are  forced  to  loosen  their  grasp,  there  will 
come  an  era  of  unrest  and  uncertainty,  of  which  the 
enemy  of  all  good  is  sure  to  take  advantage.  Unless 
it  is  supplanted  by  a  pure  religion,  the  decay  of 
Catholicism  will  be  followed,  as  in  France,  by  infi* 
delity.  The  crisis  is  upon  us ;  tbe  molding  of  an 
empire  is  in  our  hands.  We  seek  not  to  impose  upon 
this  nation  any  peculiar  system,  ecclesiastical  or 
political.  Conscious  of  our  innocence  of  unholy 
ambitions,  such  as  have  wrought  ruin  here  for  three 
hundred  years  past,  we  are  bending  every  energy  to 
bring  this  people  into  subjection  to  Him  who  is  the 
head  over  all  things  to  the  Church.** 

Rev.  H.  Loomis  writes  from  Japan :  '*  It  is  just 
twenty-one  years  in  February  last  since  the  edicts 
against  Christianity  were  removed  from  the  public 
places,  and,  though  not  officially  revoked,  they  have 
now  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
Up  to  that  date  opposition  and  persecution  were  not 
only  legal,  but  really  expressed  the  attitude  of  the 
public  mind  toward  a  religion  whose  past  history  had 
been  of  such  character  as  to  render  its  new  introduc- 
tion a  matter  of  serious  anxiety  and  even  dread  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  its 
true  purpose  and  spirit.  There  are  some  features  of 
the  work  just  at  present  that  give  anxiety  to  the 
laborers  now  in  the  field ;  but  when  we  gather  up 
the  various  facts  that  indicate  what  marvelous 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  the 
government  and  the  public  mind,  we  can  but  feel  that 
(7od*s  hand  has  not  only  wrought  wondrously  in  the 
past,  but  is  still  a  mighty  factor  in  the  history  of  this 
interesting  and  progressive  people.  According  to 
the  statistics  of  1893  there  are  now  643  missionaries 
(including  wives)  connected  with  the  work  in  Japan ; 
3t7  churches  (of  which  78  are  self  supporting),  and 
37,400  church  members,  of  whom  3,G3G  were  added 
during  tbe  year.  There  are  also  7,393  pupils  in 
Christian  schools,  and  27,000  Sunday  school  scholars. 
There  are  286  native  ministers,  367  theological 
students,  and  665  unordained  preachers  and  helpers. 
Tbe  sum  contributed  by  the  native  Christians  is  given 
as  62,400  ym,  or  $40,000  United  States  currency." 


The  Filcher  Frof(9880TBhip. 

BT  ISAAC  T.   HSADLANO, 

Professor  in  Peking  University. 
MORB  than  a  year  ago  those  of  us  who  are  en- 
gaged in  educational  work  in  China  saw  the  need  of 
endowing  a    professorship    in   Peking   University 
Therefore : 

1.  We  went  down  into  our  pockets  and  gave  our 
first  $1,000,  all  the  money  we  had,  and  a  little  more ; 
and  then : 

2.  We  went  to  our  friend  who  we  thought  would 
help  us,  because  lie  had  helped  us  before,  and  he  knew 
the  needs.  He  talked  with  his  wife  about  it,  and  then 
prayed  about  t7,  and  then  gave  it;  and  then: 

3.  We  came  to  you,  and  we  told  you  about  it,  and 
you  thought  about  it,  and  then  all  but  one  of  you  for- 
got about  it,  and  he  who  is  **  A  Friend  "  gathered 
together  $1,000,  and  sent  us  a  check  (or  it;  and: 

4.  Now,  whenever  any  one  of  you  sends  us  another 
thousand,  we  are  going  to  say,  just  as  Chaplain 
McCabe  would  say  under  the  same  circumstances, 
Hallelujah  I  and  then : 

5.  We  are  going  to  tell  others  about  it  until  vfe  get 
Vie  whole  $30,000,  and  Dr.  Pilcher,  who  has  gone  to 
heaven,  will  be  with  us  again  in  a  representative 
whom  you  who  give  us  the  money  will  choose. 

6.  I  want  to  thank  that  ''Friend"  for  his  $1,000, 
and  ask  him  if  he  could  not  do  as  Andrew  did,  go 
and  find  a  Peter? 

Lastly.  We  have  had  a  glorious  revival  here  con- 
ducted by  Brother  Pyke,  when  the  people  repented, 
confessed,  were  pardoned,  paid  the  debts  we  bad  for- 
gotten about,  offered  to  work  for  nothing  till  they 
had  paid  back  what  they  had  stolen,  scrubbed  the 
floor  of  the  school  better  than  for  many  weeks  before, 
and  showed  how  intimately  cleanliness  and  godliness 
are  related. 


Onr  Misaionary  Society  and  HissionaiieB. 
The  comparative  statement  of  the    Missionary 
Society's  receipts  for  the  six  months  closing  with 
April,  as  furnished  by  tbe  Treasurer,  is  as  follows : 

1892-3.  1883^. 

November. $11,770  58  $8.282  06 

December 23,396  50  16,445  17 

January 19,906  28  17,615  64 

February 18.003  86  29.192  56 

March 169,940  46  212.788  70 

April 847,87491  298,839  67 

Total $500,89-2  59      $576,669  59 

Our  missions  in  Liberia  are  to  be  reinforced  by 
some  teachers  from  the  United  States.  Prof.  E.  H. 
Greeley  and  wife  left  last  month  for  White  Plains, 
and  Rev.  J.  W.  Hoffman  is  expected  to  leave  the 
United  States  in  July  for  Monrovia. 

Bishop  Ninde  sailed  for  Japin  last  monUi.  He 
will  visit  officially  our  missions  in  Japan,  Korea,  and 
China,  and  will  be  absent  six  months.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  two  sons. 
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Extract  from  Proceedings  of  Board  of  Managers, 


Rev,  Dr,  CJ^orge  B.  KortoiJ,  late  of  our  Japan  Mis- 
sioDf  is  now  located  at  1031  Somnilt  Street,  Kaoaaa 
City,  Mo. 

Biahop  Thobum,  of  India,  hat  returned  to  the 
United  Stales,  and  can  be  addressed  at  150  Fifrii 
Avenue,  ^ew  York. 

Kev,  L.  T,  Guild,  late  of  the  BitlgBrion  Miasionf  haa 
become  the  pastor  of  the  Method! at  Church  at  New- 
foundland, N.  J.,  Newark  Couforeoce. 

Rev,  John  W.  Butler,  of  Mexico,  delivered  laat 
month  a  course  of  lectures  on  Mexico  at  Syracuse 
University,  and  at  the  Ohio  Wealeyao  UnlTersity. 

Bishop  Taylor,  of  Alrica,  arrived  at  Banana,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cou^o,  on  March  6,  on  his  way  to  visit 
the  Congo  Missions.  We  regret  to  note  the  death  of 
one  of  his  misaioiiarieSf  lie  v.  Bradley  L.  Burr^  wlio 
died  at  Eimpoko,  February  -1,  after  eight  year*  of 
service* 

The  Rev.  D.  McGurk  and  family  left  Kew  York, 
April  25,  for  South  America  to  reinforce  our  mission 
in  Buenos  Ajres,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Thomson  and  wife 
returned  last  mouth  to  their  work  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
Rev.  F.  D.  Tubbs,  of  I  he  Mexico  Mission,  h  e3q)ected 
eooQ  to  reinforce  the  South  American  Mission. 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown,  of  our  North  China  Mission^ 
haa  lately  been  visiting  New  York  city  and  vicinity. 
He  haa  sailed  for  England,  and  will  return  to  China 
in  August.  He  much  needs  an  oil  magic  lantern  for 
use  in  China,  If  auy  of  our  readers  can  furniah  one 
it  can  be  forwarded  to  this  ofBce^  and  it  will  be  sent 
him. 

ISxtraet   from    ProeeedlTiJSii  of  Hoard   of 
rHutiaserit  of  miiifiloEinry  Society. 

Thb  Board  of  JtoQftgers  of  tbe  Missionary  Sodetf  met  at 
tJie  Mtflslon  Eooms  May  15,  Blahop  real  presiding. 

Information  toavfnif  been  received  tbai  Secretary  peck 
was  %ery  ilct  In  Brooklyn,  a  telegram  was  ordered  la  be 
sent  bUn  expreaatve  of  tbe  itjmpatby  of  Ibe  Board  with  blm. 

An  appropriailOD  was  made  to  pay  iravellng  expenses  of 
teaoliera  to  Uberta  who  are  to  take  cbanre  of  scbooU  at 
Monrovia,  Cape  Palmas^  and  White  Plains. 

Tbe  health  of  Bev.  F.  B.  Tubbs,  missionary  In  Mexico, 
does  not  penult  blm  to  live  m  tb&t  country,  iind  provtiion 
was  made  for  bis  outjiolQg  to  Sooth  America  to  reinforee 
tUe  mission  in  Argentina. 

Tbe  money  pmld  In  by  mistake  to  the  missionary  treasury 
by  tbe  Sands  Street  Metbodtst  Episcopal  Cburcb,  Brooklyn, 
Intended  for  benefit  of  tbe  press  In  Buenos  Ayres  was  ordered 
sent  forward  to  acoordaoce  with  the  wLsIies  of  the  donors. 

Mrs.  Arms,  of  Cbill,  being  In  poor  bealtb,  tbe  return  of 
Eev,  0 .  F.  Arms  and  family  was  referred  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Self-supporting  Mlaaloiii  wttb  power  to  uae  auy  money  for 
tbtB  purpoee  contributed  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  OiIIl  MIh* 
■lona. 

Tbe  outgoinir  of  a  brotber  of  Rev.  G.  S.  Miner  aa  a  medlcaJ 
miMlooary  to  China  waa  referred  to  tbe  GeDerml  Mtetonary 
Oommfttee. 

Tie  Oe&tral  China  Ml&ilon  waa  authorize  to  appoint  a 
flnaaoe  Oommtttee  of  five,  to  be  approval  by  tbe  Board,  to 
whom  eboul<l  be  referred  all  appllcatiotu  for  beaJtb  trtpe  by 
tbe  mlaslonarlea. 

Tbe  (tppUcatton  of  the  Rev.  E.  3.  Little  for  a  rentdenoe  at 
a  plurf-  outside  of  Klukiaiie.  Chioa,  was  referred  to  tbe  Cen- 
tral China  Mission  to  ooosliler  and  report  to  tUe  Board. 


Tbe  West  Cblna  Minion,  on  application  of  tbe  9upenot«nd< 
ent^  Rev.  Spencer  LewK  was  autborlMd  to  employ  ai  as 
additional  mlnlonary  one  now  laborlo^  wftbtn  tbe 
of  tbe  Minloo,  provided  the  money  to  pay  Mi  aalary  fanlaeA 
by  Rev.  H.  O-  Cady.  now  In  tbe  United  States,  In  aooordanot^ 
witb  the  offer  made. 

Tbe  return  expenaea  of  Rev.  G.  F-  Braper  to  Japan 
auLborlssed  to  be  paid* 

Tbe  transfer  of  type  and  prlntiuir  material  from  Tokyo  to 
Yokobama  was  approved. 

Tbe  redbitrlbuCloo  of  the  appropriation  to  ibe  Bengal- 
Burma  Gooferanoe  was  approved. 

Notice  waa  given  by  Mr.  A  Idea  Speare  tbat  at  tbe  iieii« 
meeting  be  would  move  that  tbe  Finance  Ooninlttse 
Committee  on  Land*  and  Leff»rl«s  aliould  report  eedt  n 
Injc  Immedbitety  after  rw^elvlnff  the  Secretariea'  r«i>art. 

Tbe  foIlowiuK  mliHonarlea  to  Cbilf  were  approved  tad 
tbelr  outgoing  provided  for :  Rev,  E.  E.  Wilson  and  wile  fo^ 
evaufcelbtlc  v^ork  in  Santla|r»3,  and  Mlai  Lottie  Vtmottt 
Miss  Nettle  Wilbur  for  teachers  in  acbool  at  Coocepdcin^ 

Tbe  appointment  of  Rev.  E.  H.  Greeley  and  wife  aa 
In  Liberia  was  approvnl. 

Tbe  application  of  Colonel  J.  E.  Peyton,  of  Haddoo field, 
N.  J.,  for  cooperation  lu  arranging  for  a  conference  lu  Jer' 
usalem  In  tbe  year  K«)i>  waa  received,  and  he  wac  recom- 
mended to  make  the  appllcatlou  to  tbe  next  General  Con- 
fereooe. 

Tlie  Treasurer  was  antborlzed  Co  pay  Mra.  Aclcensan 
$250  for  a  quitclaim  deed  of  all  right  and  claim  upon  Qie 
John  Croocb  estate. 

Dr.  Earl  Cranaton,  Tniatoe  of  tbe  Jedediab  Allen  Fund, 
made  a  report,  and  tbe  Board  decided  tbat  It  could  not 
authorize  tbe  use  of  tbe  Interest  for  the  purpose  of  ioerea»- 
Ing  tbe  principal  to  any  si^eclDed  sum :  that  tbo  trustee  atone 
is  resiKinalble  for  tbe  investment  of  tbe  fund,  and  If  be  should 
dealre  to  lonn  it  to  the  Mlaalonarv  Society,  the  pro] 
would  be  favorubly  ooualdered  by  the  Board, 

Several  appropriations  were  umde  for  tbe  beneQt  Ot 
foreign  and  domOitlc  missions. 


Becommonded  Books, 

Murdtrtd  Miltiom  is  tbe  title  of  a&  eighty-page  pam* 
pblet  by  Dr.  George  D-  Uowkontt,  and  pQb4bbed  by  Ibe 
tbor  at  118  East  45tb  Street,  Kew  York,  at  15  cents  a  oopy, 
$10  for  one  hundred  coplea.  It  is  intended  bo  show  t  . 
great  need  for  medlcat  aid  in  beatben  lands,  to  narrate  wbat 
Is  being  done  by  meillcal  missions,  and  to  encourage  an  Id> 
crease  of  effort  in  tbat  direction.  It  ia  a  valuable  compen- 
dium on  the  aubject. 

2'he  Mof^agr  itf  Chrinftiariitu  to  (Hher  Religitmg  la  a^n 
addreas  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  James  S.  Dennla  beforB  the 
Parliament  of  Reitiflooa  lu  Chicago.  It  la  published  In 
pamphlet  form  bv  the  Fleming  B.  Revell  Company  at  15 
ceuta.  It  la  a  moat  excellent  witnen  to  tbe  autlturlty  and 
auperlorlty  of  CbrlMtiiiultv  when  it  cornea  in  contact  with 
tbe  rellfrtons  of  the  East. 

The  Bitih  in  PriViUr  ami  PiiUic,  by  Bev,  Dr.  ArtbnrT. 
PlersoD,  C4jntalns  chapters  on  Bible  study  and  Bible  teach* 
lug,  public  reading  of  tbe  word  t>f  God.  and  tbe  lawg  of  ei- 
preaston.  It  presenta  valuable  augt^eetlons  to  any  student 
of  tbo  Bible,  and  eapeciallj  tn  yuung  mtn latent,  and  xbould 
have  a  Iotik  circulation.  It  U  published  by  tbe  Fleming  U. 
Revell  Company  at  85  cents. 

Amid  GretnLmd  Smnvn^  by  Jesse  Page,  gives  tbe  early 
biatory  of  missions  In  GreeoUnd  under  tbe  supertDtacdenee 
of  Uans  Egede  and  other  mlsionarte^  It  is  a  good  ac* 
count  of  an  interesting  work,  has  several  illustrations,  and 
la  I'ublt^ed  at  75  oeuts  by  the  Fleming  U.  ftevell  Company. 

J«m«  Gilnumr  ami  Bin  Botfi*  **  is  partly  a  biography, 
partly  a  series  of  adventure*,  tartly  a  story  of  work  done 
for  Jesus  Christ,  and  partly  an  account  of  tbe  habits  and 
ways  of  life  and  thought  of  the  wonderful  peotUe  who  live 
In  tbe  vast  Chinese  Empire,"  It  contains  a  map  HUd  mtmy 
llluatratliins,  and  should  be  interesting  to  young  r«eople  and 
excellent  as  a  Sunday  school  book.  It  Is  wrttten  by  Richard 
Lovett.  and  la  publUbed  at  |1.^  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company. 


(279) 
TIDINGS  FROM  OUR  MISSIONS. 


The  dentral  Oonferenoe  in  India. 

BY  REV.  W.  L.  KINO. 

The  Central  Confereooe  in  India  was  organized 
and  held  its  first  session  at  Bareilly  in  January, 
1885,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Hurst.  The 
fifth  session  was  held  at  Allahabad,  February  22-26, 
1894.  During  these  years  the  Annual  Conferences 
have  increased  from  two  to  five  and  a  Mission  Con- 
ference, while  there  has  been  a  marked  advance 
along  all  lines.  The  Conference  itself  clearly  re- 
yealed  the  greatness  of  the  field  and  of  the  work  iu 
hand.  The  presence  of  delegates  from  remote  re- 
gions, the  reports  and  addresses  given,  the  grouping 
of  similar  departments  of  work  carried  on  in  the  dif- 
ferent Conferences,  and  the  purvey  of  the  whole 
field  made  necessary  by  the  business  of  the  session ; 
these  all  tended  to  deepen  the  conviction  in  all  minds 
that  Grod  has  g^ven  to  us  a  heritage  in  India  that  is 
great  in  extent,  that  has  proved  marvelously  fruitful 
in  the  past,  that  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future, 
and  that  imposes,  by  its  very  greatness  and  promise, 
grave  responsibilities. 

The  various  connectional  interests  received  special 
attention,  and  every  department  of  the  general  work 
will  doubtless  be  greatly  benefited.  In  bis  opening 
address  Bishop  Thobum  brought  the  most  important 
questions  of  the  day  before  the  Conference  and  dis- 
cussed  them  in  a  brief  but  suggestive  manner.  The 
address  was  marked  by  its  hopeful  tone,  practical 
treatment  of  practical  subjects,  and  breadth  of  view. 
As  a  statement  of  past  successes,  present  condition, 
and  outlook  for  the  future,  it  should  be  read  by 
those  who  wish  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  work 
in  India.  The  Conference  referred  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  address  to  appropriate  standing  commit- 
tees and  requested  permission  to  print  the  entire  ad- 
dress in  the  Minutes  uf  the  session  and  also  as  a 
pamphlet. 

A  few  statistics  may  be  given  to  show  the  real 
condition  of  the  work.  The  statistics  given  were 
compiled  from  the  Annual  Conference  Minutes  and 
may  be  accepted  as  practically  correct  The  church 
membership  is  as  follows :  Full  members,  18,508,  and 
probationers,  36,640,  making  a  grand  total  of  55,148, 
while  the  native  Christian  community  aggregates 
72,220.  The  number  of  baptisms  last  year  was 
18,737.  Tliere  are  32,243  pupils  enrolled  in  the  1,249 
educational  institutions  of  all  grades.  In  the  1,864 
Sunday  schools  reported,  70,856  children  are  receiv- 
ing Christian  instruction.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
work  2,897  paid  workers  are  engaged.  A  few 
figures  may  be  given  to  indicate  material  pros- 
perity :  The  value  of  churches  is  796,343  rupees  ;  of 
parsonages,  515.198  rupees;  and  of  other  missiou 
property,  1,309,437  rupees,  making  a  grand  total  of 


2,620,978  rupees,  or  $873,660,  while  during  1893 
411,701  rupees  were  collected  in  India. 

One  evening  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  mis- 
sions. Widely  separated  sections  were  represented 
by  speakers  who  reported  what  had  been  done  and 
pointed  out  the  hopeful  signs  that  are  apparent  in 
nearly  all  quarters.  For  men  and  women  who  have 
seen  the  lights  and  shadows  of  mission  work  no  ex- 
hortations were  needed  to  arouse  missiouary  enthu- 
siasm beyond  those  inherent  in  the  fucts  stated. 

An  evening  was  also  given  to  the  interests  of  the 
Epworth  League.  Earnest  and  practical  addresses 
were  delivered  and  hopeful  reports  of  the  work  in 
the  principal  centers  were  given.  While  the  Ep- 
worth League  has  had  a  place  iu  Indian  Methodism, 
it  has  not  received  the  attention  due  to  it  With  a 
view  to  extend  and  otherwise  advance  the  interests 
of  this  important  department  of  our  Church  in  India 
a  Central  Conference  organization  was  effected,  with 
the  Rev.  E.  W.  Parker,  D.D.,  of  Lucknow,  as  presi- 
dent, and  Rev.  H.  C.  Stuntz,  M.A ,  of  Naini  Tal,  as 
general  secretary,  while  one  vice-president  was 
chosen  from  each  Conference.  To  meet  a  want  that 
had  been  already  felt  the  editors  of  our  various  pub- 
lications were  requested  to  set  apart  a  portion  of 
their  papers  for  the  Epworth  League,  and  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Wame,  B.D.,  of  Calcutta,  was  elected  Epworth 
League  editor,  and  one  person  in  each  Conference 
was  designated  as  Conference  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary to  cooperate  with  him. 

The  reports  of  the  Board  and  Committee  of  Publi- 
cation showed  a  healthy  growth  in  the  publishing 
interests.  No  little  difficulty  has  attended  this  de- 
partment of  work :  scarcity  of  funds  to  secure  proper 
builduigs  and  machinery,  the  impossibility  of  secur- 
ing tnistworthy  and  skilled  workmen,  and  diversity 
of  language ;  these  have  been  ever  present  hindrances 
in  the  work.  It  was  gratifying  to  note  marked  ad- 
vance in  spite  of  difficulties,  and  an  outlook  for  the 
future  far  more  hopeful  than  ever  before.  The  pub- 
lishing house  at  Lucknow  has  built  a  fine  building 
that  will  meet  all  demands  for  years  to  come.  That 
at  Calcutta  has  been  placed  on  a  better  financial 
basis.  The  one  at  Madras  has  done  a  good  work 
and  is  on  the  point  of  building  in  a  tine  locality  and 
introducing  new  features  that  will  lead  to  its  recog- 
nition throughout  the  Indian  empire.  The  Press  at 
Singapore  is  of  recent  date,  but  docs  good  work  and 
is  on  a  good  basis  in  many  respects.  Publications 
regularly  recognized  by  the  Central  Conference  are 
now  issued  in  seven  languages,  while  our  presses  are 
doing  work  in  several  others.  The  Conference  laid 
special  stress  on  extending  this  work  and  by  per- 
sonal efibrt  making  the  influence  of  these  publica- 
tions as  g^eat  as  possible. 

A  subject  tiiat  received  the  special  attention  of  the 
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Oonfereneci  was  tbot  of  cditcntion.  While  the  entire 
educufcional  problem  w&s  consldorcdf  special  atteii- 
tioii  was  given  to  Che  giibje<:t  of  pHmary  schools. 
While  these  »choo)9  were  recognized  as  of  very  gr^at 
iniportftQce  it  was  admitted  with  refrrot  that  the  work 
had  not  received  the  careful  oversight  iia  importance 
demanded.  Moreover,  H  was  iippRrent  that  meh 
iiupervision  was  not  posatble  without  the  employment 
of  9peciul  inapectors  of  schools.  The  subject  of  in- 
dtiBtrial  education  also  received  special  meution,  and 
theprinciplt!  wt&s  recognized  thui  Methodism  cannot 
ncoomptish  its  full  mission  in  India  without  touching 
every  pliase  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  people, 
rbite  this  branch  of  education  is  receiving  more 
lltention  than  ever  before,  the  Conference  recognised 
tlie  desirability  of  extending  and  perfecting  it.  .Apart 
from  tlie  primary  schools,  timt  play  an  important 
prtrt  in  the  work  of  nearly  every  circuit,  and  the  in- 
dns trial  {^choolii  iliat  have  been  establii^lied  in  certain 
places,  we  have  a  larg^  number  of  high  schools^ 
both  English  and  Vernacular,  while  tvtMi  the  college 
lias  taken  its  place  aa  a  recognized  part  of  our 
widening  educational  work.  That  Methodism  in 
India  will  need  the  fame  educational  equipment  as  in 
America,  in  order  that  it  may  meet  all  the  demands, 
is  a  principle  that  was  thoroughly  recognized.  Hence 
these  interests  were  not  passed  by,  but  received  the 
ittention  of  a  representative  committee  and  also  be- 
'  came  the  topic  of  special  discusBion  in  the  Confer- 
ence. The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Education 
shows  practical  advance  in  tlie  higher  educationnl 
institutions.  This  advance  appears  in  incre&^ed  at* 
tendance,  better  spiritual  life^  new  buildmgs  in  some 
ca«tes,  and  decrease  of  debt  in  others.  The  one 
theological  school  of  Indian  Methodism  is  doing  a 
^grandwork  and  em  ph  a  sizes  the  need  of  similar  in- 
stitutions without  delay  for  parts  of  India  which  are 
'  not  only  at  a  great  distance  from  Bareilly,  but  are 
iilso  more  widely  separated  by  the  langutiges  spoken. 
The  '*  Lucknow  Chdatian  College  *'  is  to  be  hence- 
forth known  as  "The  Reld  Chriaiian  College,"  a  well- 
merited  tribute  of  esteem  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Reid,  who  has 
alwaja  shown  o  deep  interest  in  the  work  in  India^ 
and  been,  under  the  blessing  of  Qod,  an  important 
agent  in  tta  developmenL  A  resohiiion  we6  also 
paused  expressing  the  hope  that  Dr.  Reid'a  excellent 
Iliatory  oj  Mimivns  of  the  MtfitodiAt  Episcopal  Church 
might  be  i^oon  Kiven  to  the  Church  in  a  revised 
form  tlitit  ebould  embrace  ihe  more  recent  history 
and  show  the  present  status  of  our  roissiott  work. 

In  order  to  gather  and  preserve  all  historical  facts 
for  future  us©  and  to  secure  more  efficient  workiDg 
of  the  Annual  Conference  fjistorical  Societies,  the 
appointment  of  a  Central  Confereace  Historical  Sec- 
rt^tary  was  orderedi  and  the  Rev,  H,  C.  Stuntst  was 
elected  to  that  ollQce. 

Many  items  of  bnaineas  were  transacted  that  are 
not  of  general  interest  audyetareof  great  importance 
in  the  work.     Some  of  these  may  be  mentioned  as 


an  indication  of  the  nature  of  Central  Oomfereooe 
business — mtfision  accounts,  church  reeorda.  tenure 
of  church  property,  courses  of  study,  etc  At  a  time 
when  the  opium  question  is  at  the  front,  and  when» 
as  never  before,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
India  are  aroused  to  interest  on  the  subject  of  ita 
productiou  and  use ;  when,  too.  every  possible  e/Tortti 
being  put  forth  to  prove  it  to  be  a  bleasing  rather  than 
a  curse  to  the  people  who  use  it ;  at  auch  a  time  and 
under  such  oircumslancBs  this  Conference,  repreaem- 
Ing  Indian  Metliodism,  could  not  forbear  to  place  on 
record  a  special  statement  embodying  the  result  of 
yeara  of  erperienee  and  observation  amonfr  the  fteo- 
pie  of  India.  The  report  given  by  the  special  com- 
mittee, and  heartily  indorsed  by  the  entire  body,  has 
no  uncertain  sound  and  ought  to  exert  an  influence 
for  good  at  this  critical  time.  In  ordtr  to  accare 
uniformity  in  methods  of  work,  by  bringing  togetl 
in  convenient  form  such  pnnciples  iind  regulations! 
should  be  observed  in  all  the  Conferencei^^  a  con 
tee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish,  ftt 
early  date,  a  Central  Conference  Manual. 

This  aesaioD  haa  practically  demonstrated  not  only 
the  desirability  of  such  a  Conference,  btit  also  its 
necessity  to  the  symmetrical  development  of  our  mis* 
siona  iu  India  and  Malaysia.  It  was  characterized 
by  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Churchy  missionary  zeal^ 
rapid  diMpntch  of  business,  and  paternal  love.  Our 
Church  in  souihem  Asia  is  a  unit  in  a  sense  it  could 
not  liave  been  had  the  Central  Conferenoe  not  been 
organized,  and  as  such  its  influence  on  all  mission 
lines  iseohanced,  Thia  fifth  session  haa  strengthened 
the  bond  of  union  in  many  wayB«  The  6eld  now 
occupied  is  a  wide  one,  the  work  it  being  carried  < 
in  sixteen  languages,  the  people  are  extremel/ 
and  possess  but  little  spirit  for  striving  afler  a  beU 
eondiiionf  heathenism  is  mighty  in  its  bold  on  the 
maases;  but,  united  in  BervicOf  and  in  hope,  and  in 
faith,  even  gi-eater  results  i^hall  mark  the  history  of 
the  future  than  has  charactenzvd  that  of  tlie  past. 


Xiiberia   Anntial  Oonference  of  the  Methodist 
Episoopal  Ohuiok 

The  Liberia  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  met  in  Caldwell,  Liberia,  January 
17  to  22,  1894,  Bishop  Taylor  presiding. 

The  proceedings  show  that  Rev.  K.  H.  Richards 
was  received  by  transfer  into  the  Conference;  Rev^ 
J.  C.  Teter  was  transferred  to  the  Florida  Conf<| 
ence,  Rov.  L.  C.  Burling  and  Rev.  M.  D.  ColUi 
located,  Rev,  W.  A.  Warner  was  discontinued,  and 
Rev.  W.  D.  Nichols,  Rev.  H,  Garwood,  Rev.  James 
M.  Thompson,  and  Rev.  D.  K.  Walrath  had  died  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  vote  on  equal  ministerial  and  lay  repreaenta- 
tie n  stood  16  yeas  and  2  nays;  on  change  io  i}ie 
ratio  of  representation,  I"  yeas  and  1  nay;  on  chang- 
ing the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Confer- 
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ence  to  the  first  Wednesday  of  May,  18  jeas  and  no  deep  bereavement,  is  devoting  himself  eamestlj  to 

na.TS.  the  study  and  translation  of  the  language  of  his 

There  are  40  names  on  the  Conference  roll,  of  people,  and  preaches  regularly  in  a  large  number  of 

whom  12  are  in  Angola  or  on  the  Congo.  their  towns.      Miss  Mary  Kildare  is  working  away 

The  statistics  reported :  at   Natomba  Mission  with  her  usual  spirit  of  hi- 

p    .     .  domitable  zeal  for  God.      Henry  and  Martha  Nehne 

-3,  „          .     ^  ^„,  are  still  in  chanre  at  Xamby,  French  Congo,  and. 

Full  members 3,364  ^v      u                 j  u     j-                     ^  .i     V       I 

T      ,           ,                                            '     „  though  compassed  by  discouragement,  tliey  do  not 

Local  preachers 53  j        .     ,    LT^                   mv   t    j,     .,,  i    a- 

»      .  "^     ,     ,                                            ,  ^  despair  of  ultimate  success.    The  Lord  is  still  leading 

Sunday  schools 45  ^v    n              j      -n         _*                     j        i 

oj"^,,^            J..            «^«  us  on  the  Congo,  and  will  yet  give  us  a  grand  soul- 
Sunday  school  officers  and  teachers.     366  ,                   •    *u  ..  j    i       /j«     i.  2  u       /^ 
o      ,  '      ,     ,     .    ,                             « „»,^  saving  success  m  that  dark  and  difficult  field.      Our 

Sunday  school  scholars 2,779  ...                ^  r             j    .                   v-    j- 

*j  1*1.    ^        1    ,«,v«                              *,n  mission  houses  and  farms  and  steamer  on  this  dis- 

Adult  baptisms  in  1893 77  ^                     ,^, 

Children  baptized  in  1893 115  ^"^^  "*°^'*^  *^"'  "  "^^^^  ^"*  ^^'^ 

^  "The  Angola  District,  Rev.  A.  E.  Withey,  Presid- 

The  above  statistics  are  only  for  the  Monrovia,  ing  Elder,  had  two  deaths  the  past  year,  Lottie  and 
Sl  Paul's  River,  Basse,  Since,  and  Cape  Palmas  Flossie  Withey,  aged  respectively  fifteen  and  seven- 
Districts  in  Liberia.  In  addition  to  these  the  statis-  teen  years,  daughters  of  Brother  and  Sister  Withey. 
tics  for  the  Angola  District  for  the  year  ending  Though  young,  tliey  had  been  nine  years  at  the 
August,  1893,  report  45  members  and  44  probation-  front,  and  had  become  good  linguists,  good  light- 
ers, with  1  adult  and  18  children  baptized  during  the  bearers  and  witnesses  for  Jesus,  and  left  a  record 
previous  year.  There  were  reported  in  Angola  59  that  angels  might  envy.  We  are  sorry  to  report  that 
scholars  iu  tlie  day  schools  and  135  scholars  as  the  Brother  and  Sister  Buriing  and  their  two  little  boys 
average  attendance  In  the  Sunday  schools.  No  sta-  feU  it  their  duty,  on  account  of  illness,  to  leave  their 
tistical  report  was  received  from  the  Congo  District  station  in  Loanda  and  return  to  America.      All  our 

Bishop  Tkylor  reported  to  the  Conference  as  fol-  remaining  workers  in  Angola  are  in  good  health,  and 

lows  for  the  Congo  District,  Angok  District,  and  ^^  carrying  on  their  work  successfully. 

Mashonaland:  ».To  Mashonaland,  South  Zambezia,  we  sent  Rev. 

"The  Congo  District  has  of  late  suffered  great  e.  H.  Richards  and  his  wife  as  pioneers.  They  were 
bereavement.  Rev.  D.  B.  Walrath,  our  transport  provided  with  a  good  outfit,  and  with  their  rare  and 
agent  and  preacher  in  charge  of  Vivi  Station,  sud-  ripe  experience  as  old  missionaries  in  Southeast 
denly  sickened  and  died  May  22,  1893,  his  wife  being  Africa,  we  had  a  bright  prospect  of  an  early  harvest, 
absent  on  a  mission  of  mercy  at  our  Namby  Sution,  but  we  have  unexpectedly  suffered  great  berwive- 
a  few  days  distant  by  steamer  up  the  coast.  Rev.  ment  by  the  death  of  Sister  Richards  and  the  war 
E.  E.  Pixley  was  my  special  linguist  for  interior  complications  of  King  Lobengula  and  the  Kaglish 
work.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University,  Company  in  South  Zambezia.  Nevertheless  Brother 
Middletown,  Conn.,  and  of  Drew  Theological  Semi-  Richards  is  fuU  of  courage  and  hope,  and  wiU  doubt- 
nary.    In  special  preparation  for  his  contemplated  less  make  a  success.'* 

work  he  learned  printing  and  presswork.     He  was  a  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  Conference  at 
man  physically  well  adapted  to  his  work,  and  had  c^pe  Palmas,  and  the  bishop  announced  the  time  for 
two  uncles  who  labored,  each  forty  years,  as  mission-  the  commencement    of    the    session    as    the    first 
aries  of  the  American  Board  in  South  Africa,  but  on  Wednesday  of  February,  1 895. 
the  ninth  day  of  his  arrival  eii  the  Congo  he  died  in  the  The  following  were  the 
Lord.      Jens  Jensen,  a  healthy,  heroic  missionary,  APPOINTMENTS  • 
our  preacher  in  charge  at  Manyanga  SUtion,  over  j^,^^,  ^.^  j„^^  3,i„,^„^  ^„^.„  ,,,  „,;  „^^„  ,,  Co„f,«c.) 
two  hundred  miles  up  the  Congo,  died  suddenly  a  few  Monrovia  District,  T.  a.  8Im».  Presiding  Elder.    Mon- 
days later.      Also,  in  the  same  month,  Mrs.  Anna  P.  rovla,  T.  A.  Sims.    Bobertsport  and  Talla,  B.  K.  McKeever. 
Snape,   wife  of  Rev.  William    Snape,  sUtioned  at  New  Georgia,  A.  H.  Watson.    JohnaonvUle,  J.  W.  Da?ls. 
laangiU.     She   was  the  daughter  of  a  minister  in  PajiiesvUle  and  Powell ville,  J.  J.  Powell.     MarshaU,  J.  P. 
^,    ^.^^              :.,.            ^                     *  Artb.    Vej  Mission,  to  be  supplied.    Kroo  Town,  near  Men- 
Maryland,  had  a  good  education,  and   was  an  ef-  ^^^  -^^^  ^  sharp.* 

fident  Christian  worker.     All  these  died  in  the  Lord  gr.  Paul's  River  District,  William  T.  Hagan,  Presiding 

and  will  represent  us  well  before   the   throne,  but  Elder.    Upper  and  Lower  CaldweU,  A.  F.  NImmo.  Virginia 

they  leave  us  in  sad  bereavement  on  the  Congo.    Dr.  "^^  Brewervllle,  J.  D.  A.  So)it.    Clay  Ashland  Circuit.  G. 

„  "^  .         .     ,    , ..       ^x.     c    .   *              *   r- •        u  W.  Parker.     MlUsburg,  White  Plains,  and  Arthln^ton,  F. 

Hamson    is   holding  the  fort  for  us  at   Kimpoko,  c.  Holdemess.    Roberts vlUe.  J.  E.  Clarke.    BensonvIUe  and 

Stanley  Pool ;  Brother  Burr  has   still   the  general  croservUIe,  I.  N.  Holder.    Careysburg  and  New  Land,  W. 

oversight  of  that  station,  but  is  at  present  attending  T.  Hagan ;  C.  B.  McLean,  aaslsunt.     Pesseh  Mission,  R. 

to  the  agency  vacated   by   the  death  of    Brother  Boyce.    Gholah  Mission,  W.  P.  Kennedy,  Sr. 

Walrath.    Brother  William  0.  White  has  returned  to  ^^^^:,„^'^l?/"'  •'T^  "i;.^/!"""^  Ji!r^T  r  ^I* 

^                ,  .         .    .       ^      .       .^            ,»..«.  Mount  Olive  Mission,  J.  H.  Deputle.     Edina,  H.  C.  Buss. 

Congo,  and  is  assisting  Brother  Burr  at  Vivi  Station.  j^^nnlnKton,  to  be  supplied.     Upper  Buchanan,  to  be  sop- 

Brother  Snape,  in  charge  of  Isangila,  in  spite  of  his  pued.  Paynesburg,  to  be  supplied.    Carterstown,tobesup- 
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pi  ted.  Jjower  Bu(?baiiftii.  to  be  guppUed.  Jos  West  IflMioQ, 
to  be  supplied.  B«xleyi  I .  N.  Roberts.  Hartforit  and  Foft>- 
tIUq,  tu  be  supplied,    ForurlUe  :iA^Uint  to  be  aupplled. 

Sixoi  DiaTRin,  J.  W.  Cooper,  FreildfDg  Elder.  Graea^ 
Tllle>  to  be  supplied,  LexiDf^oo.  B.  J.  Turner.  Hluebam, 
W.  p.  Kennedy*  Jr,  Loutslana,  to  be  supplied.  BtanlSTlIlflt, 
P.  C.  Walker.  Jebbo  Ntrnmo.  J.  B.  Bonner.  Wah  Ml»iOD, 
J«  W.  Draper.  8ettra  Kroo^  lo  be  supplied.  Kanoa  Kroo,  to 
be  lupptied. 

Cape  Palmab  xsn  Cavalla  Rivkr  Bistrict.  J.  G.  Tate, 
PreaMlnjc  Eider.  Mount  Soott  and  BIgtown,  to  be  supplied. 
Tubmaotown,  to  be  supplied.  BamUca,  Grace  Wblte*  and 
JLUtm  Wblte.*  Wlttika,  Jobn  Smitb  *  and  wtr&*  Beabo, 
Mrs.  H.  Garwood  *  and  Ellxa  Bates,*  Eublokj,  to  be  sup- 
piled  Tataky,  to  be  supplied.  Cape  Falmas  Seminary, 
Miss  A.  B.  Lawsod.'*  Pinky.  Mre.  E.  Buck  waiter;*  A.  Buck- 
walter,  mlsfiiOQary  agent  and  carpenter;  A.  Osbom,* 
mlflsloDary  carpenter.  Garrmway,  AinMi  If cA Ulster*  and 
Mrs.  Jennie  UitnU*  Grand  Sesa,  J.  B.  Bobertaon  and  wite^ 
Lena.*  Sa»  Town,  E.  O.  Harris  and  wlfe.^  SlUoo,  to  be 
supplied. 

CONGO  DiSTKKTT,  Presldlnir  Elder  to  be  lopplled,  Maniby, 
Henry  Nebne  *  and  Ills  wife,  Martlia  Kbae  Neboe.*  Boma, 
(o  be  supplied.  VItI,  W.  O.  White,  Mrs.  Walratb,*  and 
MIssBaven.*  Inaan^Ua,  WUliam  @nape.  Brooks  Station,  to 
be  supplied.  Ktntpoko,  WHUam  Raaamuasen  and  wife 
Helen,*  J.  H.  Ilanison,  M.D.     Luluaburg,  lo  be  supplied. 

AN<M>LA  DrsTRJCT,  A.  E  Wfttaeyt  Presiding  Elder.  Loanda, 
to  be  supplied.  Dondo,  G.  W.  Gordon,  W.  Schneldmlller, 
Nban^e[«p(Mi,  Robert  8blelds  and  wife.*  lien  Barr«tt 
SUtlon,  W.  p.  Dod.'ion  and  wife.*  H.  C,  Wlthey.  Pungo 
Andongo,  A.  K.  Wlthey  and  wife.  Canandua,  Susan  Col- 
UuM.*  Malange,  S.  J.  Mead,  his  wife  Ardella.*  Mrs.  Minnie 
Mea«U*  and  her  four  chlldpen,  Jobn  •  WllKanj/  Julio,*  and 
Taylor,*  all  of  whom  are  belpem  and  liufrulsta.  Maabona> 
land,  E.  U.  Hicbards. 


The  People  on  the  Okemulpo  Qlioiiit  in  Koreai 

BY  REV.  6E0R0B  BEBER  JONES,  P.C. 

The  C  hem  III  po  Circuit  is  on  t]i(^  rartherest  conftnes 
of  Metbodiam,  It  ia  ten  tbouaand  iuW^a  awaj  from 
the  center  in  New  York  by  one  route  and  fifteen 
tbousand  miles  away  bj  Uie  other.  Glieuiulpo  itself 
is  a  Korean  port  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Han  Rivera  and  twenty>eigiit  miles  from  SeouL 
In  Apeaking  of  the  Koreans  it  is  my  purpose  to  cou- 
fine  myself  to  the  work  in  this  small  section  of  the 
^reat  Geld, 

The  port  is  the  headquarters  of  the  circuit,  to  which 
it  also  gives  its  name.  Selected  by  commerce  m  a 
door  of  entrance  to  the  couutry  and  tlie  capital,  it 
gives  access  to  the  large  population  dwelling  outside 
and  around  tlie  metropolitan  walls.  The  circuit,  em- 
bracing not  only  the  port,  but  a  large  portion  of  thra 
population,  must  have  nearly  half  a  million  paHsb- 
toners. 

Port  Chemulpo  itself  is  desperately  wicked.  The 
population  is  largely  transient,  comprising  the  drift 
from  other  seciiotis  of  the  country,  much  of  which  is 
icum.  Among  a  population  like  this  Mammon  and 
Lust  are  the  only  deities  known.  An  avaricious 
spirit  has  swept  the  people  off  from  all  anchorage  on 
morality, 

W«  have  had  inqtiir^ra  leave  us  frankly  avowing 


tlieJr  unwillingness  to  giTi  up  lucrariTe  whisky 
shops  and  houses  of  infamy  or  to  oeaae  from  dese- 
orating  the  SabbatlL  The  port  is  confessedly  bad, 
even  for  a  heathen  town.  A  religious  system  which 
will  not  condone  fratid,  immorality,  and  violence  ta  i 
sure  or  nn  upbiU  tight  here.  The  Chinese  han 
brought  in  the  opium  liabit,  and  even  now  it  baa  be- 
come a  dreadful  curse,  A  conservative  native  esti- 
mate says  that  one  native  in  every  four  is  in  som«  j 
degree  tainted  with  the  habit. 

Intemperance  prevails  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  is 
here,  as  elaewliere,  one  of  the  stronsest  of  foes  to  the  , 
Gospel.   There  are  few  or  no  inns,  as  intis  are  unknown  I 
in   Korea,  their  place   being   SUed  by  innumerable 
dens  where  the  vile  stuff  «iZ,  which  a  sickly  seotl* 
mentality  calls  wine,  but  which  is  r^lly  a  poisonous 
whisky,  is  the  chief  stock  in  trade.      From  personal  j 
obaervatton  I  believe  that  more  than  one  half  of  iLt  1 
resident   population  is  engaged  in  the  traffic.     Tha  < 
brethren  tell  me  they  can  get  whisky  easier  than  they 
can  get  rice  in  Chemulpo. 

But  the  most  horrible  feature  of  all  is  the  Kol  Bang 
— houses  where  young  female  slaves   aro   forcibly 
conSned  to  a  life  impossible  to  depict,  for  to  the$o^ 
places   Chinese  and  Japanese  as  well  a^  Koreans 
resort  to  hold  their  nameless  orgiea.      This  mighty 
array  oC  evif  is  not  all,  however.  The  native  atreamflj 
of  iniquity  have  been  swollen  by  tributarieB 
foreign  sources  other  than  by  those  above  mentiooed.| 
Warships  and  merchant  steamers  are  seldom  evangel 
of  a  better  life   to  the  natives.     I    am  an  Aogio-I 
Saxon  myself,  yet  what  has  come  under  mj  obeervm^l 
tion  has  confirmed  the  conviction  that  the  oomplemenl  I 
of  the  average  Anglo-Saxon  let  loose  on  these  ahoreij 
is  a  big  policeman  with  a  etout  club.      Without  thii 
he  can  teach  the  natives  more  evil  in  one  night  thftHl 
a  preacher  of  righteousoeas  can  lead  them  from  in  & 
year  of  hard  work. 

So  much  for  the  port.  The  main  territory  of  the 
circuit  is  occupied  by  a  rural  population  somewhat 
different  from  that  above  described.  Here  we  find  a 
people  who  possess  many  good  points.  Personally 
they  are  sincere,  industrious,  independent,  simple, 
kind,  and  hospitable,  not  so  well  educaied  as  their 
city  brethren,  but  superior  to  them  morally ;  often 
rude  in  their  manners,  and  yet  with  a  certain  innat^J 
politeness  which  keeps  them  from  ever  becoming 
tfoubleeeme.  Collectively  they  are  not  as  conscience- 
Jess,  avaricious,  or  licentious  as  the  people  of  the  port. 

They  are  ver>*  religious,  and  in  this  lies  at  once 
their  greatest  weakness,  most  pitiful  condition,  and 
best  hope.  Among  the  scholars  Confucianism  is  much 
affected.  Tlie  shrine  to  the  sage  is  n  prominent 
feature  of  every  provincial  or  pre  feet  ural  center,  and 
is  maintained  by  direct  taxation  and  voluntary  offer- 
ings. Around  it  centers  the  educational  life  of  tl^o 
country.  Buddhism  is  also  strongt  an*i  f*^™  a 
religious,  as  distinguished  from  an  ethical  standpoint, 
more  potent  than  Confucianism. 
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Yet  it  is  neither  of  these  great  cults  that  consti- 
tutos  the  great  factor  m  the  religious  life  of  the  rural 
people,  for  far  more  important  and  inflnential  than 
either  of  these  is  the  native  Shamanism  and  fetich 
worship.  Every  house,  be  it  mud  hovel  or  more  pre- 
tentious mansion,  possesses  shrines,  spirits,  and 
feUchee. 

To  the  main  beam  in  the  chief  inner  room  a  roll  of 
dirty  cloth  or  paper  is  tied  to  represent  the  spiritual 
mayor  or  master  of  the  house.  Back  of  the  domicile 
a  handle  of  straw,  supported  by  a  stick  driven  in  the 
ground,  is  reverenced  as  the  earth  spirit  of  the  place. 
Beside  and  inside  the  main  g^te  a  cast-off  old  hat  or 
garment  is  honored  as  tlie  sentinel  god.  On  shelves 
or  hanging  on  the  walls  are  gourds  filled  with  rice 
and  beans  mixed,  or  bundles  of  rag^  or  paper,  which 
are  feared  as  the  fetiches  of  the  spirit  of  nativity,  the 
mascot  of  the  place,  or  the  fortune  of  the  family. 

These  fetiches  are  all  installed  with  solemn  cere- 
monies, and  before  them  sacrifice  is  offered  and  pros- 
trations made  from  time  to  time.  In  times  of  trouble, 
sickness,  or  adversity,  these  poor  people,  knowing 
nothing  better,  seek  help  of  such  things.  Immortal 
souls  prostrate  on  the  ground  before  sticks,  wisps 
of  straw,  bundles  of  paper,  old  rags,  and  gourds  of 
rice  and  beans ! 

The  blinded  soul,  adrift  from  its  aucborago  on  God, 
will  make  a  god  for  itsell  In  the  port  they  fall 
prostrate  before  their  sinful  appetites,  in  the  country, 
before  the  work  of  their  hands.  But  pitiful  as  is 
this  human  degradation,  another  feature  makes  it 
even  more  so. 

Back  of  these  fetiches  is  a  powerful  and  evil  spirit- 
ism that  holds  the  people  in  worse  than  Egyptian 
bondage  and  darkness.  Each  of  these  objects  repre- 
sents or  is  the  shrine  of  a  spirit  demon,  which  to  the 
&ith  of  the  people  is  living,  powerful,  and  malignant 
— demons  who  are  the  unseen,  never  loved,  and  ever 
feared  lords  of  the  household. 

This  dominion  is  perpetuated  by  the  Shamans,  a 
numerous  class  of  men  and  women  reputed  to  be 
possessed  of  demons,  and  who  direct  and  control  the 
propitiatory  sacrifices  and  worship.  In  case  of  sick- 
ness  or  adversity  these  Shamans  are  consulted  and 
their  directions  implicitly  followed.  They  themselves 
are  the  chief  dupes  of  the  devil,  who,  through  them, 
leads  the  people  a  mad  race. 

To  instance  but  one  item,  most  sicknesses  are  sup- 
posed to  be  demons  or  the  afflictions  visited  by 
demons.  Under  this  delusion  the  country  people 
spend  more  money  in  propitiatory  sacrifices  to  ex- 
orcise the  afflicting  demon  than  in  medicine  to  cure 
the  disease.  Many  a  family  has  wrecked  an  entire 
fortune  on  the  altars  of  this  brutish  superstition  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  save  some  loved  one*s  life. 

This  demonality  is  our  chief  {Problem  in  the  country. 
The  fear  of  the  demons  rests  like  a  cloud  over  their 
entire  life.  I  have  found  Koreans  who  have  been 
sold  to  the  devil.     Only  recently  a  farmer  came  to 


me  willing  to  be  a  Christian,  but  dreading  to  breaks 
contract  by  which  he  had  sold  his  only  child,  a 
bright  boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  to  a  demon  in  ex- 
change,  as  he  hoped,  for  temporal  blessings,  a 
Shaman  acting  as  a  representative  of  the  deviL 

On  the  circuit  and  amid  such  difficulties  as  the 
above  the  work  has  gone  grandly  on.  In  eighteen 
months  we  have  grown  from  nothing  to  a  live,  ener- 
getic, and  consecrated  church  of»  forty  members.  The 
Oospel  has  come  as  the  great  emancipator  from 
bondage  to  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  imps  in 
all  the  devil's  train  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  sons  and 
daughters  of  God.  The  simple  credulity  which  gave 
life,  being,  power,  and  dominion  to  brutish  fetiches 
changes  mto  the  mightiest  of  faith — mighty  because 
so  simple  and  childlike.  One  brother  gave  up  a  prom- 
inent post  in  his  village  because  it  necessitated  duties 
which,  as  a  Christian,  he  could  not  perform,  giving 
himself  up  to  spreading  the  Gospel  in  opening  sta« 
tions  on  the  circuit  in  the  country. 

In  the  port  our  day  school  is  a  recognized  insti- 
tution, presided  over  by  Christian  teachers  whose 
chief  effort,  as  every  parent  is  informed  before  a  child  is 
admitted,  is  to  make  Christians  of  the  boys.  The 
school  was  started  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  of  our 
church  members,  but  others  have  brought  their  chil- 
dren until  the  number  is  now  twenty-five. 

Some  time  ago  two  of  the  leading  boys,  of  their  own 
idea,  started  a  prayer  meeting,  which  they  carried  on 
some  time  in  the  school  building  before  I  discovered 
it.  At  present  they  are  enthusiastically  memorizing 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Catechism,  and  the  intelligent 
grasp  they  get  of  it  is  surprising. 

But  especially  among  families  has  the  work  been 
encouraging.  The  native  brethren  say  that  there  is 
small  chance  for  a  man  who  does  not  bring  his  entire 
family  into  the  church.  Thus  our  first  work  as  soon 
as  a  man  manifests  interest  is  to  look  afler  his 
family.  The  laws  of  Recliision  are  so  strict  that 
mixed  meetings  have  not  been  held  yet,  but  the  dual 
work,  that  among  men  and  that  among  women,  have 
kept  pace  with  each  other,  and  a  number  of  entire 
families  are  enrolled  in  the  church. 

It  is  indeed  pleasing  to  step  into  these  Christian 
homes.  They  are  still  mud  huts,  and  the  same 
paucity  of  furniture  exists  as  under  the  old  rule, 
though  enough  for  the  simple  wants  of  a  simple 
people ;  but  the  old  fetiches  are  gone  and  the  fear  of 
malignant  spirits  no  more  sours  the  milk  of  human 
kindness. 

In  place  of  the  brutish  worship  of  sticks  and 
stones  we  have  the  pure,  elevating  worship  of 
Jehovah  at  the  family  altar.  Life  has  broadened, 
too,  for  all  concerned.  Husband  and  wife  enter  into 
a  new  hfe  and  new  relations  with  each  other  and 
their  children.  For  them  life  does  not  end  in  the 
shadows  of  the  "dark  prison"  (the  grave),  but 
merges  rather  in  the  glories  of  heaven.  Tlie  obliga- 
tions of  the  baptismal  covenant  of  their  children  are 


Four  Thousand  Dollars  far  a  Chinese  Temple, 


enied  ^rrautl  prlTileges,  the  parents  look  log  for- 
»ftrd  to  tlie  lime  when  through  their  effort  tlieir 
children  shall  worthily  succeed  them  in  church  and 
comraunlty  and  flnally  joio  them  around  the  great 
throne  of  &od  mid  the  Lamb. 


FoTir  Thoasand  Bollara  &r  a  OMneee  Temple. 

BT  RET.  JiAKQVS  L.  TAPT,  D.D. 

Fotm  thoiHand  doUarfl  h  the  price  asked  for  the 
Oheti  Wu  Temple  adjoioing  our  Peking  University 
campufi.  Peking  Uaiversity  h  run  on  the  cash  basls^ 
so  that  all  property  bought  and  huildtugs  erected 
have  been  paid  for.  The  price  for  this  leraple  It 
reaaonable.  Thta  heathen  nuisance  should  be  re- 
moved. 

In  the  expansion  of  our  educational  work  at  Pe- 
ing,  Ciiina,  three  heathen  temples  have  already  been 
bsorbed  The  present  diuing-baU  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Department,  where  thrice  daily  iti©  blessing  of 
the  one  true  God  \&  invoked  upon  the  food  of  Chris- 
tian Chinese  atudenta^  was  once  the  scene  of  heathen 
woraiiip  before  huge,  gaudily  painted  idols. 

The  evenly  graded,  grass-grown  corner  at  the 
outheasteni  corner  of  the  university  campus  shows 

urcely  a  tmce  of  the  dilapidated  temple  winch  oc- 
ispied  that  ^iie  only  a  few  years  ago.  Fully  six 
jean  havt  pas«^cd  away  since  a  deluded  Buddhist 
devotee  luwl  himself  walled  up  lu  a  small  brick  strne- 
tnre,  provided  with  one  ajTerture.  He  vowed  tltat 
he  would  neier  come  out  of  it  uiitti  he  had  collected 
enough  money  from  p*saers-by  to  rebuild  thin  broken- 
dowii  t**mple»  Day  and  night,  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so,  might  be  heard  the  sound  of  a  bell,  which 
he  kept  diligently  tolling  in  order  to  attract  charita- 
bly diB(>oMed  heathen  who  were  passing  that  way  to 
donate  money  for  the  restoration  of  this  temple. 

After  a  few  months,  this  devotee,  tinding  his  occn- 
Rtion  too  monotonous  or  too  unremunerative,or,  per- 
chance, for  both  of  these  or  other  reasons,  tried  to 
put  an  end  to  his  earthly  existence  by  swallowing  a 
large  dose  of  opium.  One  of  our  medical  mission- 
aries— Dr.  Crews — was  hastily  summoned,  and»  by 
dministering  the  proj)cr  remedies,  frustrated  this  au 

opted  iiuicide.  After  this,  lhi«  rauatic  resumed  his 
bell  ringing,  but  withoitt  marked  success.  Upon  our 
retiiru  to  China  from  a  furloupli  in  the  homeland,  we 
found  out  that  this  dilapidated  temple  bad  been  com- 
pletely demolished,  and  had  become  part  of  the  ex- 
tensive premises  of  the  Italian  Legation  in  Peking, 
Irom  wliom  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  purchase 

De  proi>erty  a  few  years  ago.  Whatever  became  of 
^is  self-immured  devotee  atUl  romams  an  enigma. 

Last  winter,  another  temple,  cjilled  Kuan  Yin  Tem. 
pie — In  houor  of  the  popular  fiuddhlst  deity,  the  Chi- 
neso  go<Ulesa  of  mercy,  called  Kuan  Yin^ — was  pur- 
ehaaed,  in  order  to  provide  a  suitable  site  for  liie 
collegiate  building.  All  the  main  buildinga  of  this 
temple  were  msed  lo  the  ground  ^  one  suite  of  side 


buildings,  however,  has  been  temporarily 
for  a  prosperous  charity  school,  contrt>lled  by 
Diivts.  Here  daily  gather  about  twenty  ptxJT  but 
bright  street  urchins,  who  have  been  tAught  by  a 
Christian  Chinese  teacher  the  Lord's  Pnmr.  tiie 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandmente.  tbe  Cote^ 
chism,  portions  of  the  gospels,  and  Chriatian  songs. 

There  now  remains  a  fourth  temple — Chen  Wu 
Temple  —  to  be  poaseaaed.  The  deity  Clien  Wn, 
whose  warship  is  carried  on  here,  had  a  most  plre^ 
nomenal  experience.  Tradition  stQtea,  and  the  popn- 
lace  are  credulous  enough  to  believe,  that  this  Bud* 
dhiai  hero  performed  the  following  miraculous  fwt: 

Once,  when  traveling  far  away  from  civilisation,  in 
order  to  appease  the  insatiate  gnawings  of  desperate 
hunger,  he  drew  out  his  trusty  sword,  and,  with  its 
keen,  shining  blade,  ripped  open  his  abdomen.  Out 
fell  his  stomach  and  intestines.  Strange  to  relate, 
his  stomach  was  at  once  transformed  into  a  turde, 
and  his  intestines  into  a  serpent,  while  this  unicine 
hero,  whose  hunger  was  thus  instantaneously  ap- 
peased, became  an  incarnation  of  Buddha,  now  wor- 
shiped in  tills  heathen  temple. 

The  close  proximity  of  Peking  University,  with  tl« 
Ghri8iianiy.ing  influencea,  has  unfavorably  oflfected 
t\ie  Jcng  shut,  or  '*  local  Juck"  of  this  Chen  Wu  Tern- 
pie,  80  that  the  Buddhist  prieau  liave,  of  their 
own  accord,  ofleretl  it  for  sale  to  us  at  the  above- 
mentioned  very  favorable  price.  All  gifta  for  this 
purpose  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  Poking 
University,  Charles  H.  Taft,  78  William  Street,  Xew 
York,  or  to  Stephen  L.  Baldwin,  D,D.,  lo'J  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

lu  this  peaceable,  but  practicable  way,  your  as- 
sistance may  transform  these  premises  from  IjOflUicn 
to  Christian  uses.  Every  dollar  caunU.  By  lending  a 
helping  hand,  you  can  hasten  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah :  "  The^  idols  ha  tliatl  utterly  abt^tsh,  *' 

Peking,  China, 


Notes  bom  the  HokGhiang  District,  Ohuia, 

Br  REV-  N.  J.  PLUMB. 

SmCE  the  visit  of  Bishop  Foster  and  Dr.  Leonard, 
and  the  holding  of  our  Conference  less  than  four 
months  ago,  I  have  made  several  trips  through  the 
Hokchiang  District  and  noted  several  points  of  iater- 
est. 

L  The  work  among  the  literary  men  st  Iho  city, 
commenced  Ust  year,  still  continues,  and,  as  the 
presiding  elder  aaya  in  his  report,  It  is  cheering  to 
see  these  men  going  in  and  out  among  us,  confesalng 
the  name  of  Jeans.  One  evening  while  I  was  there 
tlie  pastor  was  engaged  until  a  late  hour  with  some 
of  these  men,  who  were  inquiring  the  way  of  life.  A 
number  of  them  have  joined  t}»e  church  and  others 
are  on  the  way.  They  may  not  all  be  prompted  by 
unmixed  motives,  but  it  in  no  small  thing  for  them 
to  publicly  acknowledge  themselves  Cbriatians* 
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Recently  a  man  of  good  standing  in  the  oommunitj 
SAid  to  bimselC,  '*  The  gentry  are  being  carried  awaj 
bj  these  heresies;  I  will  go  and  confound  their 
teacher  bj  my  superior  wisdom,  and  put  a  stop  to 
this  whole  business.  '*  So  he  came  to  the  church  one 
erening  and  debated  with  the  pastor  until  after  mid- 
night. At  the  end  he  acknowledged  his  defeat,  say- 
ing, "I  never  before  had  such  a  revelation.  This 
surely  is  the  truth.  You  are  certainly  very  learned 
to  be  able  to  expouud  such  wonderful  doctrines.'* 
The  pastor  modestly  replied,  "  I  am  not  a  finished 
scholar  as  yon  are,  but  I  know  the  truth."  **  Yes," 
he  replied;  "you  have  Jesus  as  the  foundation  of 
your  education.  We  have  the  outward  garnishing, 
but  you  have  the  inward  reality."  He  left  with  a 
very  different  impression  of  Christianity  from  what 
he  had  when  he  came.  He  now  comes  in  occasion- 
ally and  is  quite  friendly. 

Some  months  ago  the  father  of  one  of  these  men 
called  his  literary  friends  together  for  a  feast  and  a 
consultation.  While  they  were  at  the  table  he  ad- 
dressed  his  friends  as  follows :  **  My  son  is  determined 
to  be  a  Christian,  and  is  so  obdurate  that  I  can  do 
nothing  with  him,  so  I  must  disown  him."  *'  Why  I  " 
one  replied,  *'wbat  wrong  has  he  done?  Has  he 
stolen  your  things  or  injured  you,  or  brought  disgrace 
upon  you  in  any  way  by  his  bad  conduct  ?  "  The 
fkther  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  not 
••  Well,"  the  other  replied,  *•  before  he  became  a 
Christian  he  was  at  home  smoking  opium  and  gam- 
bling and  living  at  your  expense,  but  now  ho  does 
none  of  these  things.  He  has  given  up  opium  and  is 
teaching  scholars,  and  thus  earning  his  own  living. 
Instead  of  disowning  him  you  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  be  is  doing  so  well." 

Such  was  the  sensible  answer  he  got  from  his 
heathen  neighbors,  but  he  still  bitterly  opposes  his 
1*011  being  a  Christian.  These  men  need  only  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  open  their  understanding  to 
a  clear  perception  of  the  truth. 

2.  At  one  place  near  the  sea  I  came  to  a  small  vil- 
lage of  a  dozen  families,  all  of  whom  are  Christians. 
I  visited  one  of  these  families,  whose  condition  was, 
indeed,  wretched  beyond  expression.  There  were 
five  members  in  all ;  the  aged  grandfather  at  the  point 
of  death,  the  son-in-law  a  hopeless  paralytic,  and  the 
son,  upon  whom  All  were  dependeut  for  subsistence, 
had  been  sick  for  months.  They  had  nothing  but 
the  most  wretched  food  of  moldy  sweet  potatoes,  and 
not  enough  of  that,  so  that  they  were  in  a  famished 
condition. 

As  I  sat  talking  to  them  the  wife,  and  mother  of  a 
small  child,  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  **  He  (the 
breadwinner)  is  Just  starving  and  cannot  get  well 
without  strengthening  food."  After  prayer  with 
them  I  left  some  money,  and  directed  that  the 
necessary  food  be  provided.  Last  summer  Miss 
Bonafleld  found  this  family  almost  destitute  of  cloth- 
ing and  bedding,  and  did  much  to  relieve  them. 


3.  The  work  on  the  Sach  Kong  Circuit  is  opening 
up  finely.  It  includes  an  extensive  territory  on  a 
large  neck  of  land  and  islands  of  the  sea.  The  op- 
portunities for  preaching  the  Gospel  are  abundant, 
and  many  people  in  different  towns  and  villages  are 
anxious  for  a  preacher ;  but  we  have  but  one  man 
for  this  large  field.  We  had  fully  planned  for  an 
assistant  in  this  inviting  field,  but  the  recent  reduc- 
tion of  one  seventh  for  evangelistic  work  has  made 
this  impossible.  Not  only  are  we  unable  to  extend 
our  work,  but  we  must  discontinue  some  of  the  men 
already  appointed,  unless  help  comes  from  some 
source. 

Does  it  seem  that  this  ought  to  be  necessary  when 
$25  in  gold  will  support  a  single  man  for  a  year? 
Are  there  not  some  who  will  contribute  this  amount  ? 
Are  there  not  Epworth  Leagues  or  societies  which 
will  undertake  the  support  of  a  preacher  for  a  year, 
and  thus  aid  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  this  benighted 
people  ? 

Any  sum  will  be  gladly  welcomed.  Please  trans- 
mit through  Rev.  C.  C.  McCabe,  D.D.,  Missionary 
Secretary,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ihocliow,  China. 


Beport  of  the  Methodist  MiBsions  in  (Mi  for  1893. 

BY  REV.  L  H.  LA  FBTRA. 

Under  the  blessing  of  God,  the  Chili  District  of 
the  South  America  Conference  has  passed  a  year  of 
marked  prosperity.  Political  disturbances  and  finan- 
cial depression  have  been  upon  the  land,  and  are  more 
distressing  at  this  time  than  heretofore.  But  the 
hearts  of  the  people  have  been  wonderfully  touched 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  multitudes  who  were 
indifferent  to  all  religious  interests  while  prosperity 
was  given  them,  have  turned,  with  eager  long^g, 
for  spiritual  help  in  their  distress.  Hungry  souls, 
sick  with  the  husks  of  superstition  and  error  offered 
them  by  the  old  Church,  are  crying  out  for  the  true 
bread  of  life. 

The  awakening  throughout  the  length  of  the  nation 
is  marvelous.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  mission 
has  there  been  anything  like  the  present  awakening. 
This  is  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  intense  political 
excitement  which  results  from  a  heated  contest 
among  the  political  parties.  But  it  is  an  awakening 
that,  if  made  use  of  for  Gospel  work,  will  bring  into 
life  a  multitude  of  zealous  converts.  The  herald  of 
salvation  finds  a  ready  welcome  where  he  would 
have  been  spumed  before ;  the  printed  page  is  eager- 
ly sought  after,  and  tracts  distributed  are  read  and 
reread,  or  passed  to  the  hands  of  others.  Many  have 
been  the  incidents  showing  how  the  reading  of  a 
tract  has  led  to  the  purchase  of  Bibles  or  attendance 
at  the  services. 

The  churches  in  English  have  had  some  growth  in 
numbers  and  power,  and  those  in  Spanish  have  been 
surprising  in  their  advance.     We  have  in  the  district 
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three  Englbh  churches  supporting  their  pastors, 
with  54  merobera  and  probationers,  and  280  adhor- 
eots.  We  have  four  SpAniah  cliurchea,  with  93  mem- 
bers ttod  315  probationers;  B'i4  probationers  were 
received  during  the  year,  and  108  baptisms  were  per- 
formed.  The  Sunday  acljool  acholara  an<l  teachers 
number  636,  and  the  adherents  720;  deducting  mem* 
bert  from  Sunday  school  scholars,  we  have  ],258  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  attending  the  means  of  grace.  But  these  %ures 
do  not  indicate  the  wide  range  of  influence  which  is 
going  out  from  our  work.  Through  the  tract  and 
Bible  work  we  resell  thousands  of  others^  who  have 
become,  to  some  extent,  interested  in  the  Gospel. 

We  have  sought  to  make  use  of  the  printing  press, 
believing  it  to  be  n  miglitv  power  for  awakening  the 
j^eople  and  interesting  them  in  Gospel  truth.  In  anj 
town  A  thousand  tracts^  distribuled  during  the  day, 
will  bring  »  hundred  people  to  the  services  in  the 
eveDing.  We  have  printed  during  the  year  270,T3») 
tracts,  containing  2,&96,120  pages.  Of  these,  we 
liave  sent  out  from  the  depositary  96,610  tracts,  con- 
tat  uing  1,008,780  pages,  which  indicates  very  closely 
the  numbers  distributed  during  the  yoar.  The  cost 
of  publiahtng  these  has  been  2,590  pt^oa,  or  about 
$650,  gold ;  the  overage  cost  being  one  cent  for  forty 
pages.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  wisest  of  onr 
eixpecdituree. 

The  schools  have  had  a  prosperous  year,  witli  la- 
crease  lu  numbers,  and  the  school  work  luts  never 
been  belter  done.  Directors  and  teachers  have  been 
diligent  and  zealous  in  their  work,  and  are  worthy  of 
all  commendutiou.  The  religious  and  spiritual  in- 
fluenoe  of  the^e  i^chools  has  been  more  constant  and 
intenBe  thuu  ever  before,  and  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  students  in  the  study  of  the  word  of  God  and 
the  way  of  salvation  has  been  most  gratifying.  The 
enrollment  in  the  schools  has  been  820,  and  the  total 
income  from  tuition  and  board  has  been  107,690 /^e- 
909.  These  schools  have  supported  33  missionary 
teachers,  and  contribuied  9.939  |>«09  to  Gospel  work 
and  lljOOO  p*^ws  to  other  purposes. 

The  Sunday  schools  are  a  constant  lllnatration  of 
the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  study  the  word  of 
life.  Old  men  and  children,  women  and  girls,  unite 
in  the  search  for  the  way  of  salvation.  Hard.latKtring 
men  have  learned  to  rea  i  bv  the  aid  their  children 
covdd  give  them,  and  have  read  Ujfough  the  whole 
Bible. 

The  temperance  work,  which  was  scarcely  known 
on  the  coast  a  few  years  ago,  has  shown  a  vigor  dur* 
ing  the  year  such  as  has  never  been  known  in  ChilL 
Our  little  monthly  periodical,  of  which  we  print  2,000 
copies,  is  helping  on  the  good  cause.  Confirmed 
drunkards  have  reformed,  and  numbers  of  young 
people  have  learned  tiiat  the  intoxicaUng  cup  is  dead- 
ly, and  have  pledged  themselves  to  total  abstinence. 

The  few  visits  we  have  had  from  the  Indian  chiefs 
of  the  frontier  have  shown  us  that  these  long  neg- 


lected people— descendants  of  the  populous  trthca 
that  inhabited  the  fertile  valleys  of  Chili  before  the 
tread  of  the  conqtt^iUulores  stained  their  native  ^il^- 
are  eager  for  teachers  who  will  teach  tliem  of  tlie  reii^J 
Itgion  of  the  great  God  and  his  Son  who  came  to] 
save  the  world.  A  most  inviting  field  is  here  pre- 
sented, and  we  should  not  fall  to  enter  iL 

The  industrial  home,  in  which  we  are  caring  lot 
and  training  children,  is  a  work  worthy  of  praise  i 
assistance.   God's  blessing  has  very  manifestly  rest«d1 
upon  the  efforts  of  Brother  and  Sister  Powell,  whrj 
are  engaged  in  this  work.     Many  an  opportunity  it 
afforded  them  of  preaching  Christ  to  others  outstd 
of  their  own  houseliold. 

In  all,  our  reports  show  that  we  have  41  American 
missionaries  engaged  in  the  Gospel  or  achoot 
12  native  preachers,  teachers,  and  Bible  workers,  i 
S  local  preachers,  exhorters,  and  other  workers — a^l 
total  of  61,  all  but  6  of  whom  get  their  support  IrDiitJ 
the  work.     Besides  these,  we  employ  for  part  of  1 
time  25  other  teachers  of  the  country.     This 
pany  of  laborers  are,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  doing 
much  earnest  work  for  the  Lord  and  the  upbuilding  . 
of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Chili.     But  tlie  cry  comeij 
up  from  every  side  for  more  laborers,  and  we  ear^ 
nestly  pray  that  botli  men  and  means  may  be  provided 
to  meet  these  great  needs. 


Notes  from  tlie  South  American  Field* 

BY  ESV.  GgOKOK   Q.  FHCKiGATT. 

TaE  second  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist^ 
Episcopal  Church  in  South  America,  under  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Drees,  closed  its  sessions  on 
February  21,  after  a  most  laborious  and  proRtable 
meeting.  The  following  brethren  were  admitted 
into  the  Conference  as  probationers:  A.  Yitere,  ', 
Amejo,  R.  G<>n£ales,  1.  Romero,  and  P.  B.  Cuppetti' 
a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  Westeyan  University.  The 
Rev.  W.  Groves,  of  Rock  River  Conference;  D, 
McGurk,  and  G.  B.  Benedict^  of  Wyoming,  were  de* 
dared  transferred  to  the  South  America  Conference. 

The  president  of  the  Conference  announced  that 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Miller,  one  of  the  most  promising  ^ 
workers  iu  the  South  American  field,  had  been  trBna*^ 
f erred  to  the  Alabama  Conference.  All  of  us  who 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Brother  Miller's  friend- 
ship, feel  compelled  to  admit  that  our  Mission  hat 
suffered  a  loss  in  the  departure  of  Brother  Miller. 

The   fund   for   the  building  of  a  new  Methodii 
Church  in  Montevideo  is  progressing,  though  verjl 
slowly. 

The  only  new  work  opened  during  the  year,  ac-j 
cording  to  the  superintendent's  report,  was  a  mtaaioQ| 
station  at  La  Paz,  and  another  at  San  Gustavo,  in  th« 
Province  of  Entre  Rios  (Argentine  Republic).     The 
Rev.  V.  Aguioe  was  appointed  pastor  in  charge  ol 
the  first  of  these  two  stations. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Vidaurre,  pastor  of  the  Hetbodiat 
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oongregAtion  at  La  Plata  (capital  of  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Ajres),  reported  that  there  had  been  a  re- 
markable increase  in  the  size  and  in  the  spiritualitf 
of  his  congregation  during  the  past  ]rear.  The  su- 
perintendent of  the  mission  dwelt  with  risible  and, 
indeed,  most  legitimate  satisfaction  on  the  increase 
at  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ajres, 
the  attendance  at  which  schools  had  risen  Quite  close 
to  the  number  of  one  thousand  persons  during  the 
year. 

Another  very  pleasing  feature,  in  connection  with 
the  different  Sunday  schools  all  over  the  mission, 
which  was  made  particularly  noticeable  during  the 
year  g^ne  by,  was  the  number  of  conversions  re- 
)K>rted  in  them  by  a  goodly  few  of  the  members  of 
the  Conference. 

Many  of  our  pastors,  such  as  the  Revs.  McLaugh- 
lin and  Howard,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  W.  T.  Robinson,  of 
Mercedes,  and  the  Revs.  J.  M.  Spangler  and  W. 
Tallon,  of  Rosario,  reported  that  there  had  been 
nearly  one  hundred  conversions  in  their  respective 
charges  during  the  past  twelve  months.  The  Rev. 
R.  Blanco,  of  Mendoza,  had  received  twenty-five  per- 
sons, all  former  Romanists,  into  full  connection  with 
the  Church,  about  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Spangler,  the  pastor  of  our  English- 
speaking  congregation  in  Rosario,  intends  to  leave, 
very  shortly,  for  the  United  States,  in  order  to  su- 
perintend the  publication  of  two  works  which  have 
occupied  all  his  leisure  moments  for  some  time  past 

A  few  weeks  ago  thirteen  members  were  received 
into  full  communion  in  our  first  Spanish-speaking 
church  at  Buenos  Ayres;  a  few  days  later,  eight 
members  were  received  into  full  communion  in  the 
Spanish-speaking  congregation  of  Chivilcoy  (Buenos 
Ayres),  and  twenty  were  received  into  full  commu- 
nion with  our  church  at  Santa  Lucia  (Uruguay). 
The  church  has  been  formally  organized  with  its 
official  board  at  the  latter  place. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Greenman 
has  been  elected  as  an  official  member  of  the  Monte- 
video United  Charities  Society.  This  has  been  an 
honor  most  worthily  bestowed. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  E. 
Zimmerman,  a  prominent  layman  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  deceased  gentleman 
was  very  justly  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all 
who  knew  him  for  his  many  sterling  virtues. 

In  an  interesting  letter  written  by  Mr.  Olsson,  the 
indefatigable  Bible  colporteur,  for  The  GUaner,  we 
find  the  following  encouraging  paragraph :  **  In  my 
last  Bible  tour  from  Buenos  Ayre^,  via  Bolivia  and 
Chili,  a  trip  of  nearly  eight  months,  over  two  thou- 
sand copies  of  God's  written  word  have  been  put  into 
circulation,  and  many  persons  whom  I  met  on  the 
way  bad  never  seen  a  Bible,  nor  heard  the  Gospel  in 
their  lives.** 

The  ArgeaUne  Tmua  remarks,  in  one  of  its  latest 


numbers:  "The  Catholic  Association  will  hold  a 
meeting  of  members  to-morrow  to  protest  against  the 
iniquity  of  civil  marriages,  and  agitate  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  the  unchristian  law.  We  are  afraid  that 
the  revenue  of  churches  derived  from  marriage  tees 
must  be  on  the  decrease,  hence  the  hubbub.**  The 
Argentine  Times  simply  tells  the  plain,  unvarnished 
truth  in  reference  to  this  matter.  The  Vozde  la 
Iglesicu,  the  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  politely  informs  its  readers,  in  one  of 
its  latest  numbers,  that  "civil  marriages  which  are 
not  followed  by  the  religious  ceremony  gpo  to  the 
devil"  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  seems  rather 
too  strong,  outspoken  language  for  a  would-be  repre- 
sentative religious  organ,  but  then  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  is  the  polished,  every  day  language 
of  the  official  as  well  as  of  the  lay  representatives  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  these  latitudes. 

Our  church  in  Santa  Lucia  has  suffered  very 
severe  loss  receutly  in  the  person  of  Miss  Fernandez, 
a  brigiit  trophy  rescued  from  the  abominable  errors 
of  Romanism.  Miss  Fernandez  was  one  of  the  first 
persons  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  in 
the  town  of  Santa  Lucia ;  she  led  a  pure,  consistent. 
Christian  life,  and  died  rejoicing  in  her  Saviour's 
love,  and  in  his  power  to  save. 

DuraznOf  Uruguay, 


Monthly  Misaionaiy  Oonoert. 
TOPICS  roR  18M :  Jan.,  The  World ;  Feb.,  Cbina ;  Mar., 
Mexico;  Apr,,  In^^;  If  ay,  Malaysia;  June,  Africa; 
Juli/,  United  States ;  uiu(7.,  Italy  and  Bulgaria ;  Sept., 
Japan  and  Korea ;  Oct.,  Protestant  Eorope ;  Nov.,  South 
America ;  Dec.,  United  States. 

Questions  roa  June. 

What  are  Uie  principal  countries  of  Africa? 

Wtaat  is  the  estimated  area  of  Africa  ?  11,381,842  square 
miles. 

What  is  the  estimated  population  ?    About  168,000,000. 

How  many  languages  do  they  speak  ?    111. 

Into  bow  many  of  the  lan«ruages  has  the  Bible  been  trans- 
lated In  whole  or  in  part?    67. 

How  many  Protestant  missions  are  there  ?   50. 

How  many  are  British  ?    18. 

How  many  are  American  ?    IS. 

How  many  are  German  ?    10. 

What  Is  the  report  of  the  English  Baptist  Africa  Missions  ? 
(See  page  259.) 

The  English  Congregational  A  f  rica  Missions  ?    (250.) 

Church  of  England  Africa  Missions  ?    (259.) 

Scotch  Presbyterian  Africa  Missions  ?    (260.) 

Scandinavian  Africa  Missions?    (260.) 

FrenchandSwiss  Africa  Missions?    (261.) 

American  Congregational  Africa  Missions?    (261.) 

American  Methodist  Africa  Missions  ?    (262. ) 

American  Presbyterian  Africa  Midsions  ?    (268. ) 

What  are  the  latest  statistics  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Missions  in  Liberia?    (281.) 

Who  is  the  Methodist  Bishop  for  Africa  ? 

What  American  Churches  have  missions  in  Africa  ?  Con- 
gregationalists,  Baptisto— North  and  South,  Presbyterians— 
North  and  South,  Prot««tant  Episcopal,  United  Brethren, 
United  Presbyterian,  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Methodist 
EpisoopaU  Wesleyan  Methodist,  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, and  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion. 
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Foreign  Jiwi&nariea  and  Statuiics^  June^  1894. 


Iliilonarr  Sodetj  of  the  Met  hod  tit 
KpUropal  Cliarrb. 

INDLA. 

Rev,  Ctuu.  L.  Bare  ht  u.  la.). 

R«T,  J.  B*umo  and  111.). 

Rer .  J.  Blth,  kstcick  ai .  ,  h&apiir 

FlcT,  J.C.  But;chor.M.i*-,  riJiu  w,.  liAretUr. 
K«v.  LewU  A,  Cor«^  una  w..  MorAdAtiva. 
Ref^.  T.  CruYcn  *nil  w,  (EviuiataQ.  111,}. 
R«y.  S.  S.  thMtae,  M.D.,&ad  w.,  Bljuor. 
Rev.  F,W.  Foot*  and  w,(Roclio«t*r»N.Y.). 
Rer.  Joeeph  H.  GIU  aitd  w.,  PnurL 
Rev.  Ooorise  C.  H«wus,  Lucknow. 
Rar.  Sazuaei  Kn^wlea  ^  w.,  Moradmbad. 
R«T.  J.  T.  McMi^iuoia  mxtA.  w^  DwaraHai. 
Rer.  Wm,  A.  Maniell  and  vr^  Luoknow. 
R«T«  Jaa,  U.  MrmmTrn  aad  w..  <.'(tU.uttj&. 
R«T.  David  C.  Monroe  antl 
R«T.  Fraulc  L.  N«e)d  and 
R«y,E.W.  Furkpr,n.D,.aii.i  v. 

R©Y.  J,  ^V    ■     '  L  aod  w.,  L,ijt'Kiio>r. 

ReT.  N.I  I  w.«  Bhabjanaapor. 

Rev.  11.  icknow, 

R«ST,  T.  :*rul  w     Rurtitlly, 
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GOING  TO  CONFERENCE  IN  NORTH  CHINA. 

BY    RE\.    A.    B.    LEOXAKD,    D.D. 

OlNCi  to  Conference  in  North  China  is  a  novel  experience  even  to  such  a 
veteran  as  Bishop  Foster,  who  remembers  the  days  of  horseback  travel, 
saddle  bags,  and  mud  roads.  Though  .everything  in  this  empire  is  musty 
witli  age,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  unehangeablenes-',  all  is  new  to  one  whose 
home  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  Modes  of  travel,  except  in  a  few  instances 
where  there  are  short  lines  of  railroad,  and  on  the  larger  rivers  where  steamboats  are 
now  used,  are  what  they  have  been  for  many  centuries. 

The  backs  of  ponies  and  donkeys,  carts  of  the  most  clumsy  construction,  and  spring- 
less  wheelbarrows,  and  boats  of  various  and  peculiar  forms,  make  up  the  list  of  con- 
veniences of  travel  to  such  as  discard  the  more  comfortable  and  still  more  primitive 
method  of  going  on  foot. 

Tlie  North  China  Mission  held  its  annual  session  for  1893  at  Peking,  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  which  must  be  reached  from  Tientsin,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  overland, 
or  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  the  Pieho  River,  by  one  of  the  methods  enumerated 
above.  As  being  the  least  fatiguing,  though  requiring  the  greatest  length  of  time  of 
either,  our  party  concluded  to  take  the  "  house  boat." 

This  boat  is  a  near  relative  to  what  is  known  on  some  rivers  in  the  United  States 
as  a  "shanty  boat,"  the  difference  being  mainly  in  the  uses  to  which  they  are  devoted, 
the  latter  being  a  place  of  family  residence  usually,  while  the  former  is  used  here  in 
China  as  a  family  home  and  a  method  of  public  conveyance. 

These  house  boats  vary  in  size,  some  affording  accommodations  for  only  two  persons, 
and  others  for  a  dozen  or  more.  They  are  constructed  with  a  small  open  deck  at  the 
forecastle,  followed  by  a  cabin  divided  into  several  apartments.  A  description  of  the 
one  used  by  Bishop  Foster  and  the  writer  will  give  an  idea  of  the  average  craft  of  this 
character.  The  cabin  is  divided  into  three  apartments  of  equal  dimension,  each  one 
being  about  six  by  six  feet.  The  first  is  a  sitting  room,  which  also  does  duty  as  dining 
room,  when  meals  are  served  aboard,  from  which  inconvenience  we  are  happily  exempt. 
The  second  is  an  apartment  with  a  floor  elevated  al)out  two  feet,  which  serves  as  bed 
chamber,  the  floor  taking  the  place  of  a  bedstead,  while  the  third  is  used  as  a  toilet 
room. 

On  the  stern  is  a  small  space  for  cooking,  and  also  accommodates  the  man  who 
stands  at  the  helm.  On  the  best  boats  the  cabins  are  fitted  up  with  some  artistic  taste 
and  skill,  and  upon  the  whole  are  very  comfortable,  while  the  poorest  are  not  only 
without  ornamentation,  but  infested  with  vermin  and  tilth. 

In  all  cases  travelers  must  supply  their  own  furniture,  bedding,  and  food  ;  a  thing 
foreigners  greatly  prefer  to  do.  These  boats  are  manned  by  coolies  who  use  poles,  oars, 
track  lines,  and  sails,  as  exigencies  may  demand,  or  favoring  winds  permit.  When  the 
current  is  swift  and  the  wind  is  unfavorable  the  track  line  and  poles  are  brought  into 
requisition.  If  the  water  is  deej),  and  the  wind  adverse,  then  the  oars  take  the  place 
of  poles,  but  when  favoring  gales  spring  up  the  track  lines  are  coiled,  the  oars  and 
poles  are  laid  aside,  and  the  coolies  squat  upon  the  deck,  fore  and  aft,  munch  their 
coarse  food,  twirling  out  an  occasional  weird  call  to  the  winds  to  continue  their 
favorable  course. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  water  is  low,  and  our  boat  frequently  runs  into 
shallow  riffles,  and  upon  sand  bars,  up  and  over  which  it  is  floated  with  great  diflS- 
culty.    In  such  places  neither  oars,  poles,  shore  lines,  or  sails  avail,  and,  discarding  all. 
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the  coolies  drop  from  the  boat  into  the  water,  and  turn  and  twist  and  tug  and  pull, 
keeping  up  a  kind  of  lingo  song,  to  the  time  of  which  they  do  their  work,  until  at  last 
the  riffle  is  ascended,  or  the  bar  is  passed,  and  the  boat  floats  in  deeper  waters. 

On  the  way  we  came  upon  a  long,  shallow  riffle  that  had  become  gorged  with 
hundreds  of  stranded  boats  of  every  kind  known  on  this  river.  Some  of  these  were 
owned  by  the  government,  and  were  laded  with  tribute  rice,  tea,  aiid  silver.  Others 
were  freighted  with  produce,  fabrics,  and  merchandise  of  every  kind,  while  others  still 
were  can-ying  passengers. 

I  remember  once  to  have  been  caught  in  a  gorge  of  street  cars  and  other  vehicles 
on  Broadway  in  New  York,  which  taxed  the  skill  and  patience  of  as<|uad  of  policemen 
for  about  one  hour  to  break  it,  and  permit  the  current  to  flow  unobstructed.  There 
was  not  a  little  noise  and  confusion,  together  with  displays  of  bad  temper,  before  the 
trouble  ended,  but  it  was  a  "  reign  of  silence  "  and  sweetness  of  temper  when  compared 
with  what  we  witnessed  here  in  the  Pieho  River.  Thousands  of  coolies,  together  with 
bevies  of  officials,  yelled  and  screamed  and  stormed,  many  of  whom  were  in  a  white 
heat  of  wrath,  and  not  a  few  spoiling  apparently  for  a  flght.  If  ever  bedlam  was  let 
loose  since  in  Ephesus  the  mob  for  "  about  the  space  of  two  hours  cried  out,  *  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,'"  it  was  during  the  continuance  of  the  boat  gorge,  which  de- 
layed our  progress  for  about  five  hours.  Other  incidents  of  the  same  kind  transpired, 
seriously  delaying  our  movements,  and  fully  exhibiting  the  capacity  of  Asiatics  now, 
as  in  Paul's  day,  to  create  a  great  uj^roar. 

The  conditions  that  obtain  on  this  trip  afford  an  excellent  op])ortunity  to  study 
the  cooly  charncter,  and,  though  discouraging,  it  is  worthy  of  attention.  Unless 
this  class  can  be  reached  by  the  Gospel,  there  is  no  hope  of  the  evangelization  of 
China.  They,  and  other  classes  in  similar  condition,  are  supposed  to  be  about 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  The  key  that  unlocks  the  door  to  this  great 
mass,  solves  the  mightiest  problem  the  twentieth  century  presents  to  the  Christian 
Church.  To  speak  of  the  worst  first,  one  cannot  avoid  seeing  that  as  a  class  they  are 
tricky  and  unreliable.  Their  deep  poverty,  and  the  struggle  for  a  mere  existence,  has 
led  them  to  systematically  take  every  advantage  possible  in  business  affairs. 

Here  is  an  illustration.  The  boat  upon  which  we  traveled  was  hired  for  a  certain 
specified  sum,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  we  should  have  the  exclusive  use  of  it.  Soon 
after  we  came  aboard  the  odor  of  kerosene  oil  was  detected.  Upon  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  hold  was  packed  with  various  articles  of  freight,  among  which  were 
about  a  dozen  cases  of  kerosene.  The  owner,  suj)posing  us  to  be  unsophisticated  for- 
eigners, thought  he  saw  his  chance  to  make  a  few  thousand  cash  extra,  and  so  packed 
the  hold  of  the  boat  with  such  freight  as  he  could  put  out  of  sight. 

After  a  large  amount  of  parleying,  and  the  manifestation  of  considerable  good- 
natured  firmness  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Lowry,  Superintendent  of  the  Mission,  at  the  end  of 
five  miles  a  compromise  was  made,  and  the  kerosene  was  landed,  while  the  balance  of 
the  freight  was  allowed  to  remain. 

Every  boat  but  one  of  our  fleet  was  foun<l  to  be  carrying  a  considerable  cargo  of 
freight,  notwithstanding  the  agreement  with  their  owners  that  they  were  to  be  ex- 
clusively ours. 

There  is  a  subtlety  in  the  Chinese  character  that  lies  deep  beneath  a  very  plausi- 
ble exterior,  and  which  seldom  fails  to  come  to  the  surface  when  a  few  cash  are  in  sight. 

On  the  other  side  of  his  character  the  cooly  shows  a  cheerfulness  in  his  hard  lot, 
and  a  kindness  of  disposition,  together  with  a  fidelity,  when  put  in  trust  with  the 
property  of  an  employer,  that  commend  him  as  a  faithful  servant.  When  his  con- 
Bcienoe  is  fully  aroused  by  the  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  and  a  good 
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religious  experience  is  achieved,  he  becomes  noted  for  steadfastness  and  fidelity  to  his 
convictions. 

Though  it  has  been  said  with  more  of  truth  than  poetry,  that  "For  ways  that  are 
dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain,  the  heathen  Chinee  is  jieculiar,"  he  is  susceptible  to  the 
appeals  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  elevation  to  a  true  Christian  manhood. 

The  party  that  left  Tientsen  for  Peking,  Sej)tember  12,  consisted  of  eight  mission- 
aries, Bishop  Foster,  Mrs.  Keen  and  daughter,  and  the  writer,  occupying  four  house 
boats,  with  a  crew  of  twenty  coolies,  including  three  as  cooks.  Meals  are  regularly 
served  at  8  a.  m.  and  1  and  G  p.  m.,  on  two  of  the  boats.  The  days  are  spent  in  reading, 
writing,  and  exchanging  calls  between  the  several  boats  as  they  touch  each  other  along 
the  way. 

The  forward  deck  of  the  largest  boat  is  the  place  for  a  social  and  religious  hour 
when  the  boats  are  anchored  for  the  night.  Here  a  nightly  concert  is  held,  with  the 
whole  party  as  singers,  interluded  with  reminiscences  from  Bishop  Foster's  repository 
of  fifty-six  years'  accumulation.  As  the  old  hymns  ring  out  over  the  river  and  shore 
we  think  of  the  good  time  coming,  M'hen  all  this  land  now  full  of  idolatry  will  be  vocal 
with  prayer  and  praise. 


EXTRACl^   FROM  "A  MISSION   EXODUS/' 

IS  an  actual  mission  exodus  possible  ?  An  exodus  of  Christians  toward  and  in 
behalf  of  the  heathen?  What  would  it  be  if  conceived  on  such  a. scale  as 
to  quicken  into  apostolic  vigor  the  limp  Christian  faith  of  the  world?  What 
would  it  be  if  the  sj)irit  that  hurries  men  to  die  in  battle  for  their  country 
should  be  caught  by  the  majesty  of  a  holy  purpose,  and  filled  with  a  loving  intention 
to  quickly  establish  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  all  this  earth?  What  would  it  be  if  God's 
wisdom  in  organization  and  genius  in  command  should  find  his  men,  and  set  them  aflame 
with  the  conception  of  a  universal  spiritual  nation  ?  The  world  always  needs  a  sensa- 
tion ;  let  it  have  one  that  is  good — a  sensation  large  enough  to  justify  itself,  so  de- 
cidedly right  that  it  will  need  no  answer  to  anybody  but  the  fact  that  God  is  in  it. 

Suppose  the  overcrowded,  intense.  Christian  world,  now  crying  to  God  in  beauti- 
ful but  hopeless  repetition,  should  "  move  forward  "  among  the  people  who  have  not 
heard  of  Christ,  would  they  be  doing  for  God  anything  more  self-sacrificing  than  many 
are  doing  for  wealth,  sight-seeing,  sport,  and  glory  ?  If  even  vast  armies  of  people 
should  offer  to  live  or  die,  in  order  that  the  Gospel  might  at  once  be  made  known 
everywhere,  would  life  be  for  them  more  of  a  struggle  than  it  is  now  for  millions  of 
good  people  ?  Are  not  the  masses  of  people  jammed  together,  and  trampling  upon 
each  other,  getting  hard  and  bittw,  and  all  just  to  live  a  little  more  narrowly  every 
year  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  if  employment  were  given  among  the  overcrowded 
by  letting  many  go,  by  helping  to  send  them  to  level  up  the  sunken  two  thirds  of  the 
human  race  ?     Might  not  the  machinery  and  business  of  the  world  still  run  ? 

Where  is  the  hindrance  ?  Not  among  those  who  should  go  to  the  heathen.  Many 
thousands  are  ready,  waiting  to  go.  The  Christian  young  people  of  this  age  tremble 
with  a  desire  to  do  everything  for  God.  Their  eagerness  and  helplessness  are  some- 
times nearly  misery.  Let  the  churches  become  the  great  federal  nation,  and  unitedly 
call  for  their  hundreds  and  thousands  more  and  more,  and  they  will  come.  The  world 
needs  a  great  movement  for  God — a  peaceable  war.  This  would  stir  our  dull  pulses. 
Some  clarion  notes  from  a  mission  bugle  well  sounded,  caught  up,  and  sent  on,  might 
.get  a  rally  that  would  in  a  few  years  make  most  unexpected  history. — J^  M.  Hodson. 


The  Peoples  and  the  Churchee  of  the  Cities. 
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The  Peoides  and  the  Ohurobes  of  the  Oit!e& 

BT  H.   K.   CARROLL,   LL.D. 

Ix  the  thought  of  most  people  there  is  some  rela- 
tion between  the  foreign-born  element  and  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  our  cities.  The  following  table  will 
show  what  that  relation  is  in  a  comparison  made 
of  sixteen  cities.  In  the  Protestant  column  are 
roughly  included  all  non* Catholic  communicants  but 
Jews: 


Forfiim      l-'atholic     ProtevtAnt 
"*^"^         nlcante.    imunicants. 


New  York 

Cblcaffu 

Fhiladelpbla.. 

Brook]yD 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

Baltimore  — 
San  Frandaco 
dndnnati — 

CleTeland 

Buffalo 

New  Orleans. 

Pittsburg 

WasbinRton... 

Detroit 

Milwaukee. . . . 


tt:«,943 

386,200, 

450,666 

262.047' 

269,480 

163,658! 

361,70] 

201.063 

114,876 

75.908 

158,172 

185.188; 

60,003 

77,047 

126,811 

70.670' 

71,408 

72,368 

97,0ft5 

52,420 

89,485 

73.010, 

&l,309 

67,156 

:8,389 

56.916' 

18,770 

86.488 

81,709 

45,7951 

79,576 

85.060 

135.660 
116.911 
167,315 
105.902 
&!.256 
58,876 
95.448 
18.127 
39,684 
89.054 
41.126 
25,816 
47,951 
57.108 
34,9(tt 
32.218 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  every  city,  except  three, 
there  are  more  Catholic  commuuicants  than  Protes- 
tant Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  report 
a  large  number  or  Protestants.  AVashington  has  the 
lowest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  population  in  the 
list ;  Baltimore  the  second  lowest,  with  one  exception ; 
and  Philadelphia  the  third  lowest,  with  one  exception. 
It  will  also  be  observed  that  in  five  cases  the  number 
of  Catholic  communicants  is  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  foreign-bom  persons.  Those  exceptiv  ns  are 
Boston,  Baltimore  (the  oldest  Catholic  see),  Ciucin- 
nati,  New  Orleans  (an  old  Catholic  city),  and  Wash- 
ington. In  a  number  of  cities  there  is  a  considerable 
excess  of  foreign-born  persons  over  the  number  of 
Oitbolic  communicauis.  In  New  York  the  excess  is 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million;  in  Chicago  it  is  up- 
ward of  188,000;  in  Philadelphia  it  is  nearly  106,000. 
This  is  an  interesting  fact. 

It  remains  to  showr  how  the  Protestant  forces  are 
divided,  and  for  this  purpose  (he  followin*^'  tai>lc  is 
(pven  : 

The  Leadi.vg  Protestaxt  Divisions. 


ClTUBL 


^^        KSSl.  «heniii.      dirt.      t.fri«n.    o.»ii«l. 


New  York.... 

Chicago 

PhiladeliilUa.. 

Brooklyn 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

Baltimore 

San  Fraocisoo  I 
CinciDnatl. . . 

Cleveland 

BollUo 

New  Orleans.., 

Pittsburg 

Wastdngton..! 

Detroit 

Mflwaokee...! 


14,510 

3,047 

16,125 

17,679 

26,6(J:> 

12,«W 

9.704 

84.999 

17,05*1 

11.W31 

S5,198 

b90 

11,653 

3K,1IJ6 

41.199 

18,971 

11,153 

14,7*> 

19,>«C 

17,095 

5,664 

2,67U 

7,4r>8 

10.511 

5.727 

!i'£2 

10,076 

1.U50 

6,7G() 

2,248 

^?»S 

208 

10.9fW 

3:j,13r 

G,5<I5 

i,a« 

2,128 

2,906 

4,240 

3.421 

4,063 

1,047 

1,252 

C.S49 

5,110 

8,449 

3.:»3 

7.16J 

4,!IH3 

3..V13 

JS** 

5«» 

13,46(1 

3.90U 

4,24<i 

S,941 

431 

2,777 

8,<ii7 

3,0.»3 

8,288 

480 

4,H(W 

9,tS36 

la.iwi 

21,781 

1.399 

2.997 

15.670 

5.128 

8.078 

i,:»8 

8,«09 

5,571 

5.343 

ijm 

1,154 

18,892 

2..W8 

1.467 

37..'i97 
8,1«7 

28.319 

17,«iU0 
3.536 
8,167 

12. 19:^ 
2,446 
2.253 
3.-r,7 
3.3S7 
2,910 
3,:>45 
7,315 
5,693 
1.952 


In  these  cities  the  Episcopalians  lead  in  New  York  ; 
the  Presbyterians  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg ;  the 
Baptists  in  Boston,  strange  to  say,  and  In  Wash- 
ington, where  colored  Baptists  are  quite  numerous; 
the  Lutherans  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  De- 
troit, and  Milwaukee,  where  the  German  element  is 
in  the  ascendant ;  the  Methodists  in  Brooklyn,  St. 
Louis,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  and  New 
Orleans. 

The  fact  is  prominent  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  is  strong  in  all  tlie  cities.  In  tlie  above  table 
it  is  coinpared.  not  with  single  bodies,  excepting  the 
Congrcgationnlists,  but  with  denominationnl  fam- 
ilies. Thus  there  are  several  bodies  of  Baptists, 
Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists  under 
those  heads.  Compared  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  alone,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  body 
leads  in  three  cities — New  York,  Bo.ston.  and 
Detroit — and  the  Methodist  Ei>iscopal  in  the  other 
thirteen. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  developed  great  strength 
in  the  cities.  It  is  represented  in  every  one  of  the  list 
of  cities— one  hundred  and  twenty-four  in  number — 
having  twenty-five  thousand  and  upward  in  popula- 
tion; as  are  also  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churches,  and  forty-eight  per  cent  of  its 
total  of  communicants  are  found  in  those  cities,  while 
the  percentage  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is 
only  about  fifteen. 

My  conclusions  from  the  facts  already  given  and 
from  other  data  are : 

1.  That  the  foreign  element  in  our  cities  contrib- 
utes much  more  to  tlie  Roman  Catholic  than  to  tlie 
Protestant  churciies. 

2.  That  the  cities  predominantly  Irish  give  the 
larj;est  proportion  of  Catholics. 

3.  That  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  foreign- 
born  Iri^h  parents  are  oi>en  to  Protestant  inlluence. 

4.  That  the  Germans  divide  Ijetwten  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches,  while  tiie  Scandinavians  form, 
of  course,  a  strong  Protostant  element. 

5.  That  there  are  large  nimibers  of  indifferent  for- 
eijjners.  particularly  Germans,  who  need  to  be  evan- 
gelized. 

G.  That  there  is  a  largo  population  in  each  of  our 
cities  which  is  not  under  religious  inlhience. 

7.  That  the  Episcopal  Churcii  is  the  most  succej^sful 
Protestant  body  in  the  cities,  considering  its  relative 
strength. 

8.  Tiiat  the  Presbyterians  are  relatively  stronger 
than  the  Methodists. 

(».  That  Methodism  is  lamentably  weak  in  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

10.  That  where  ilie  population  is  there  ftl;oiild  tlie 
churches  be. 

11.  That  to  neglect  the  centers  of  population,  which 
are  sources  of  political  and  intellectual  p«»wer,  is  to 
neglect  a  great  opjwrl unity  to  build  firmly  the  king- 
dom  of  God. — Christian  Advo^atfr. 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Japanese  Mission  in  San 
FranoiECo. 

BY  UEV.  M.  C.  HARRIS,  D.D. 

Sevbn  happy  and  fruitful  years  of  the  mission 
were  passed  in  the  chapel  and  parsonage  of  Central 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  second  Sunday  of 
February  of  this  year  was  observed  as  "farewell 
Sunday "  to  the  old  premises.  In  the  morning  a 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  words,  "  Hitherto  hath 
the  Lord  helped  us."  In  the  evening,  a  praise-meet- 
ing and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

In  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page  is  shown  a  few 
^f  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  church  sitting 
or  standing  in  front  of  the  parsonage.  There  are 
over  three  hundred  and  fifty  members,  and  a  large 
number  of  probationers. 

Sitting  near  the  middle  of  the  bench,  with  his 
little  boy  by  him,  is  Rev.  T.  Sunamoto,  the  **  sailor 
preacher."  He  was  converted  twelve  years  ago 
through  Rev.  K.  Miyama,  then  assistant  to  Dr. 
Gibson,  of  the  Chinese  Mission,  and  in  charge  of  the 
Japanese  work.  Brother  S.  came  to  America  on  a 
sailing  vessel,  and,  t  eing  a  born  sailor,  he  expected 
to  spend  his  life  on  the  water.  He  found  his  way  to 
the  mission,  and  was  converted  to  God  soon  after. 
The  change  was  remarkable  to  him  and  all  who 
knew  him.  Soon  after  there  came  a  call  to  work  for 
God  as  a  minister.  Since  then  he  has  been  ^'  all 
things  to  all  men." 

In  California,  Hawaii,  and  Yamaguelii,  Japan,  his 
native  province,  he  has  preached  and  testified,  and 
hundreds  were  converted.  Once  on  the  eve  of  his  go- 
ing to  Honolulu,  he  exclaimed  at  the  preachers*  meet- 
ing, **  There  is  nothing  in  my  head,  nothing  in  my 
lieart,  only  Jesus,"  Recently  he  returned  to  Japan 
with  his  wife  and  three  children,  expecting  lo  con- 
duct a  mission  in  the  islands  of  the  "  Inland  Sea," 
Japan,  where  dwell  a  large  population  yet  untouched 
by  the  Gospel. 

On  the  same  seat,  and  fourth  from  the  end,  sits  Rev. 
K.  Ishizaka,  the  pastor.  He  was  converted  in  Japan, 
••raduated  from  tlie  Aoyama  Biblical  School,  joined 
the  Japan  Conference  in  18S6,  and  was  transferred  to 
the  California  Conference  in  1 892.  He  is  a  strong,  spir- 
itual preacher,  good  pastor,  wise  counselor,  and  best  of 
all,  a  holy  man.  One  secret  of  the  marvelous  success 
ill  soul  saving  of  the  past  five  years  is  that  the  pastors 
and  evangelists  "  walk  the  highways  of  holiness." 

To  the  right  stand  two  young  men.  The  one 
with  a  mustache  is  N,  Satow,  our  treasurer  and  chief 
business  man.  He  was  converted  seven  years  ago, 
and  lias  been  growing  in  grace.  He  is  foreman  in  a 
large  tailoring  house.  In  many  ways  ho  is  a  model 
steward  and  treasurer.  Only  two  women  and  a  girl 
are  in  the  group.  Wo  count  about  thirty  women, 
mostly  married,  members  of  the  church.  Our  mt*m- 
bers  are  nearly  all  young  men  from  eighteen  to 
thirty-five  years  of  age. 


Seventeen  years  ago  Dr.  Gibson  reoeived  K. 
If  iyama  and  a  few  Japanese  into  the  Chinese  Mis- 
sion. Up  to  188G  about  sixty  in  all  had  been  bap- 
tized.  In  1886  the  work  whs  separated  from  the 
Chinese  Mission  and  formed  into  a  separate  mission. 
Then  there  were  but  the  two  stations  in  the  Japanese 
Mission  on  the  Pacific  coast — Oakland  and  San 
Francisco.  Now  we  have  five  chnrcbea  and  eight 
branches,  with  nineteen  pastors  and  erangeliBta  and 
over  seven  hundred  members,  with  many  hundreds 
of  probationers.  We  have  also  a  biblioal  training 
school,  a  monthly  magazine,  and  missionary  society 
(home),  which  prints  tens  of  thousands  of  tracts  for 
free  distribution. 

In  1893  the  high- water  mark  was  reached,  and 
over  one  thousand  hopeful  conversions  occurred. 
The  year  1894  baa  so  far  surpassed  1893  Id  oouTcr- 
sions,  baptisms,  and  various  new  lines  d  work,  and 
the  outlook  is  very  promising.  At  the  last  session 
of  the  Conference  the  mission  was  formed  into  a 
district,  which  virtually  includes  the  Psdflo  coast 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Many  blunders  have  been  made^  and  many  new 
and  invaltiable  lessons  learned.  Hope  and  faith  for 
the  future  are  buoyant  The  Japanese  coming  to  the 
coast  are  easily  reached,  and  the  work  of  training 
greatly  aided  by  the  Christian  environment  of  home 
and  Church. 


The  People  of  Alaska. 

BT  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  DJ>. 

Alaska  has  three  different  races  of  wild  people : 

First,  the  Eskimos.  Many  who  think  of  these  peo- 
ple as  inhabiting  Greenland  do  not  know  that  they 
extend  from  Greenland  and  Labrador  along tbe  Arctic 
coast  all  across  the  continent,  their  Tillages  lying  all 
along  the  way  till  they  reach  Alaska,  then  down  its 
west  coast  through  Behring  Straits  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  eastward  along  the  North  Ptodflc  coast 
as  far  as  to  Mount  St  Elias.  So  the  three  ocean  ndes 
of  Alaska  are  peopled  by  them. 

Second.  Start  inland  from  any  poiot,  and  in  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  miles  you  pass  through  the  Es- 
kimos and  get  to  the  Indians.  The  Bfkimos  are 
coast  dwellers.  The  great  river  valleys  of  the  in- 
terior are  inhabited  by  Indians.  These  are  of  the 
Athabaskan  race  that  extend  from  Manitoba,  north 
of  Minnesota,  three  thousand  miles  across  the  con- 
tinent to  the  interior  of  Alaska. 

Third.  To  the  southeast,  Alaska  extends  in  the 
shape  of  a  pan  handle,  ninety  miles  wide  by  four  hun- 
dred miles  long,  and  includes  the  archipelago.  Here 
on  the  main  land  and  islands  live  the  third  race  of 
Alaska,  the  Klingats.  If  you  ask  me  what  they  are, 
I  will  tell  you  what  they  are  not.  They  are  not  Es- 
kimos, not  Indians ;  not  colored  people,  not  white 
people.  If  you  ask  them  they  will  say  they  are 
Klingats.    They  are,  probably,  of  oriental  extraction 
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Theif  IftoguAge  has  tnanj  wordi  like  the  Japanese ; 
they  Are,  probablj,  of  Japanese  origin. 

There  are  not  oyer  two  iUausAod  Americaits  in 
Aimftka.  It  ii  a  country  na  larfce  as  the  UnUed  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Gulf  Stream; 
jet  it  has  onlj  two  thousand  wliite  people  in  it. 

All  of  the  three  native  races  of  AJaaka  were  orig- 
inal] j  barbarous,  and  are  atill  so  except  where,  in  a 
few  places  government  schools  or  mtssionH  hare 
been  established  during  tlie  Inst  five  jours.  Their 
heathenism  ta  like  tltat  in  Central  Africa  stnd  tlie 
Souilt  Sea  Islands,  fetichism  and  spirit  worship. 
Thej  arG  an  exceedingly  religious  people ;  as  hII  hu- 
manitj  is  in  tlieir  stuge  of  developaient.  They  refer 
aU  events,  great  and  small,  to  an  influence  super- 
oaturaK  A  man  going  out  to  catch  fish,  if  he  makes 
a  very  good  catch  does  not  aay,  "  How  skillful  I 
am,'*  or,  '*  How  lucky/*  but,  **  A  good  spirit  ha«  helped 
me  to- day.**  If  a  hunter  comes  back  from  a  hunting 
expedition  with  little  to  show  for  it  he  does  not  say, 
"  I  have  had  bad  luck/*  or»  *'  I  have  blundered,"  '*  I'm 
nof  a  very  good  shot  anyway/'  but  he  will  tell  you, 
**  Bad  spirits  drove  all  the  animals  away,  or  disturbed 
my  aim  so  that  I  could  not  shoot  litem  even  when 
they  crossed  my  path/' 

This  is  habitual  witli  them  to  refer  everything  that 
happens  to  the  spirits.  Then  they  say,  "  Tlie  giK>d 
ipirits  can  do  no  evil,  they  cannot  harm  us/'  »o  they 
do  not  trouble  themselves  to  think  at>rMit  them  j  on 
the  other  hand,  they  think  the  evil  spirits  live  just 
to  plagtje  mankind,  so  lliey  are  constantly  afraid  of 
them.  If  a  man  wants  to  go  on  a  journey,  or  to  go 
fishing  or  hunting,  ho  don't  know  whether  he  dure  go 
or  not  for  fear  of  the  evil  spirits.  So  he  tries  to  pro- 
pitiate them,  to  worship  them,  and  make  offering!)  to 
■ensure,  if  poaaible,  their  good  will,  or  at  least  their 
Indifference.  This  gives  rise  to  tite  class  of  Indian 
medicine  men,  or  ^hamm.  They  are  sorcerers  Uko 
those  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament^  who  work  on 
the  superstition  of  the  people  partly  by  slight  of 
hand,  partly  by  "  cheek/'  pretending  to  an  influenee 
with  the  spirits  which  tliey  know  they  do  not  pos- 
sess. 

Fetichism  and  devil  worship  give  rit^ato  witchcraft. 
Men,  women,  and  children  are  liable  to  be  killed  n^ 
witches.  For  two  or  three  yeara  Alaska  auffered 
with  the  grippf,  iike  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  scores 
died.  The  people  felt  that  a  more  malignant  spirit 
than  common  had  got  hold  of  lliem,  and  they  must 
needs  make  greater  sacritices,  so  men,  women,  and 
children  were  caught  by  the  medicine  men  and  sacri- 
ficed— buried  alive  to  appease  the  spirit  of  the  Grijrpe^ 

Cliristian  missionaries  from  tbe  United  StatPS  are 
at  work  in  the  principal  towns  and  villages,  Tfie 
first  Americ^m  mission  was  established  at  Kurt 
Wrangel  in  1871  Tho  folio  wing  are  the  Churches 
that  hare  missions,  and  the  places  where  they  are 
loettedf  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  having  or- 
janiJied  churches  of  native  communicanU: 


Ji'MiLyteruin     Missi&n      Staihns, — Point    Ba 
Hoonali,*  Killisuoo,    Wningel^*  Jaekfon,* 
Juneau,*  Sitkn,*  Khuvack, 

Moravian    Slationa, — Bethel,^   Carrael**  Ogsrtga- 
mute^  Quinehaha. 

OmgrtijQtitmat  (American  Misaioiiarj  AasoemtfoD), 
— Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

Protectant  Episcopal  Missi&ns. — Point  Hope,  Saint 
James  Miasion,  Anvik.* 

Church  of  England  (Church  Missionary  Society),^- 
Rampart  House/  Fort  Selkirk,  Buxion.  (Tlicse  artl 
in  Canada,  cloiie  to  the  boundary  line.) 

Romim  Catholic — Nulalo,   Ku?-Ilv»ik,  Okliagamute, 
Juneau,^  Koserefaki,^  Cape  Vancouver,  Sitka,* 

Swidi^h  EcanfjelicaL — Golovin  Bay,   Yakutat^  Un- 
alaklik.* 

2fethtxiist  EpijicopaL—Vniil&sk&,  I/ntra. 

BapttsL^Wood  U\ai\d. 

Quak^». — Dougliisa** 

Independent. — Metlakah  tla.  * 

Making  thirty*two  mission  staUona. 

Besides   these   stations  the   RuaaO'Ort*^  Chtirth 
BttU  has  about  thirty  stations  in  Alaaka. 


Home  MissioiiB  and  Americsu 

BY    RKV.    W.    U.    DE  HART,   OF   RARITAX,    N\    J. 

OcK  topic  is  **  Home  Missions  and  America,''  nou 
Home  MtHsious  and  Heave^. ,  Infinitely  important  »s 
are  the  eternal  interests  of  our  countrymen,   their 
temporal  interests  are  to  be  by  no  means  lightJy  i 
teemed.     Our  Lord  has  taught  us  to  pray»  ''  Thy  ' 
be  done,  as  in  heaven^  »**  on  eartk.^*    It  promises  we 
for  the  future  that  the  Church  realizes  more  than  t 
ever  has  her  obligation  to  work  for  the  temporal  wci 
fare  of  mea ;  that  her  faith  grows  stronger  in 
Oospel  as  tlie  means  by  which  the  great  problems  ( 
society  ar»  to  be  solved,  and  by  which  wrong  and ' 
vice  arc  to  be  banished  from  the  world. 

Our  tleld  for  Home  Missions  is  vast.  Our  popula- 
tion is  by  no  means  homogeneous.  Our  immigranta 
come  to  us  from  many  lands.  The  character  of 
these  and  their  immedlato  dcFcendants  causes  every 
thoughtful  mind  anxiety  as  to  its  effect  upon 
future  of  our  country.  Many  immigrants 
noble  qualities,  and  are  in  full  sjnipathy  with  our  tn« 
§ti  tut  tons.  They  become  useful  and  infiueotial 
citiy.ena.  But  in  recent  years  the  vast  majority  of 
immigrants  have  come  from  a  degraded  i>ortion  ofj 
societ y.  Tl i ey  h a ve  li ttle  men lat,  moral,  and  religio(ii| 
training.  They  include  the  discontented  and  lawh 
cranks  of  all  sorts.  Matty  of  them  aie  paupers  i 
criminals.  Few  of  them  have  any  idea  of  tnie  liberty  ' 
or  any  knowlfd^e  of  om  tuatoma  and  law&.  The 
rcHult  of  receiving  yearly  over  500,000  Immigrants  of 
the  clues  coming  to  us  in  recent  years  is  certainly  in- 
juriou!*.  They  and  their  children  constitute  nearly 
H4  per  cent  t»f  our  population,  Tbi<^  matter  iaaertoua 
from  the  Tact  that  these  immigrants  soon 
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citizena.  No  matter  how  ignorant,  degraded,  im- 
moral, the  vote  of  each  counts  for  as  much  as  that  of 
the  meet  noble,  wise,  and  upright 

Again,  because  of  the  vastness  of  our  country,  its 
variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  industries,  there  will  be  a 
variety  of  interests.  That  which  appears  favorable 
to  one  portion  of  the  country  may  seem  injurious  to 
another.  In  the  silver  and  the  tariff  questions,  fur 
instance,  one  can  see  how  selfishness  might  rend 
our  united  land  into  many  parts. 

The  social  problems  of  the  world  also,  are  forcing 
themselves  upon  us  for  solution.  With  onr  vast 
territory,  fertile  soil,  boundless  wealth  beneath  the 
ground,  our  freedom  in  thought  and  action,  we  have 
discontent,  murmurings,  monopolies,  strikes,  vice, 
and  crime.  These  difficulties  cannot  be  shirked. 
Earnest,  thoughtful  men  are  aware  of  the  dangers. 
Various  theories  and  plans  are  proposed  to  meet 
them.  Education,  art,  science,  sin^rle  tax,  socialism, 
Bellamyism,  and  many  other  isms  are  urged  as  able 
to  solve  in  part  or  wholly  the  problems  of  the  day. 
Men  may  have  their  pet  schemes  for  the  welfare  of 
their  fellows,  and  doubtless  some  of  them  are  good, 
and  are  helping  to  bring  about  the  desired  end. 
Alune,  however,  they  will  never  do  ii. 

Something  more  is  needed,  something  infinitely 
more  effective,  and  that  is  The  Gospel  The  theories 
and  plans  of  men  ignore  the  selfishness  and  sinluluess 
of  human  nature.  They  do  not  take  into  account  the 
necessity  of  the  new  birth  iu  each  individual  case. 
Tlie  Qospel  takes  man  as  he  is,  selfish  and  sinful,  and 
provides  a  remedy.  .  It  places  before  him  the  law  of 
love,  "Tliou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  The  life,  teach- 
ings, and  cross  of  Christ,  as  inculcating  and  illustrat- 
ing this  loi'e  to  God  and  man,  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  men.  Let  men  everywhere  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  this  law  of  love ;  let  them 
follow  the  example  of  Christ,  who  obeyed  it  so  per- 
fectly, and  who  can  doubt  the  regeneration  of  our 
race,  the  banishment  of  sin,  the  solution  of  all  our 
perplexing  social  problems  ? — Mission  Field. 


Domestic  Hisrions  and  the  World. 

BY  REV.  M.  H.  HUTTG.V,  D.V.,  NEW  HRUNSWICK,  X.  J. 

OxE  begins  by  asking  oneself,  "  Is  there  any  re- 
lation between  these  two?"  Think  of  it.  On  the 
one  side  there  is  that  great  self-absorbed,  self-devel- 
oping thing  which  we  call  *'tlie  worid."  On  the 
other  it  that  comparatively  restricted  territory  which 
we  call  the  home  of  onr  own  nation.  It  is  great  in 
its  way,  but  what  are  sixty  millions  to  the  uncounted, 
uncountable  millions  which  blacken  the  world  ?  On 
the  one  aide  are  the  unnoticed  preacher,  poor, 
haraaaed,  half-appreciated;  the  little  group  of  toil- 
era;  the  sod  church;  the  bare  benches;  the  simple 
On  Uio  other  the  nations  storm  across  the 


stages  of  their  uational  dramas,  their  cities  splendid 
with  art,  their  foreign  tongues  fencing  out  their 
neighbors,  their  diplomacies  tangling  all  statecrafts, 
selfishly  pursuing  their  military  or  industrial  ways. 
How  can  the  Home  Mission  so  much  as  touch  the 
world  ? 

1.  Let  us  begin  with  this,  "The  hand  that  rocks 
the  cradle  rocks  tlie  world."  For  most  of  us  the 
roots  of  our  character  were  deep  set  in  tlie  home 
from  wliich  we  came.  Given  such  a  parentage, 
such  an  atmosphere  of  high  thoughts  in  wliich  to  be- 
gin to  think,  given  such  a  garden  of  noble  ideas  and 
aspirations  in  which  to  begin  the  dreams  which 
bloom  inevitable  into  action,  such  an  environment 
of  honesty,  purity,  godliness,  and  culture  in  whidi  to 
catch— all  unconsciously,  but  inevitably — one*s  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  advancing  life  is  to  be  based, 
what  sort  of  people  will  these  homos  make?  You 
can  fill  no  country  on  tlie  globe  with  such  without 
selting  up  a  type  which  will  tend  lo  print  itself  off 
again  and  again.  You  can  make  no  whole  aggre- 
gated community  of  that  type,  but  you  tend  to 
spread  its  like  wherever  commerce,  trade,  travel, 
and  foreign  residence  take  the  men  who  bear  it. 

Now  cannot  you  see  that  is  precisely  the  type 
which  the  Domestic  Mission  labors  to  make  prevail  ? 
What  is  it  trying  to  do,  but  just  to  confirm  the  Gos- 
pel and  its  grace  where  it  already  lives,  and  to 
extend  and  plant  and  propagate  it  where  it  is  likely 
to  disappear?  So,  by  its  lifting  home  icfluence,  the 
most  potent  and  lasting  our  earth  knows,  bringing 
men*s  households  up  to  the  hkoness  of  our  Lord 
Christ,  Domestic  Missions  bears  directly  on  tlie  world. 

2.  Just  now  the  great  question  everywhere  press- 
ing for  settlement — which  must  be  settled,  and 
settled  right  before  we  cau  have  peace — is  the 
question  of  Social  Economy.  Communism,  Anarchy, 
Socialism,  are  all  pushing  for  a  hearing.  It  is  agreed 
that  life  by  competition  is  growing  unbearable  to  a 
great  many,  whom  its  heavy,  fierce-whirling  wheels 
are  grinding  to  powder.  It  strikes  some  men  cer- 
tainly, that  it  is  monstrous  for  some  to  be  so  very  rich, 
and  others  to  be  so  very  poor.  Accordingly,  com- 
bination links  hand  to  haud ;  monopolistic  trusts  to 
make  the  millstone  grind  still  heavier,  lest  it  be 
thrown  off;  monopolistic  strikes  to  break  the  intol- 
erable stone  to  atoms,  even  if  we  have  to  go  without 
the  grist  It  is  too  soon  to  speak  the  final  word  on 
this  great  social  probleni  of  the  times.  "We  do  not 
know  enoujjh  yet.  The  nineteenth  century  is  going 
out  with  it  on  its  back.  There  are  only  two  thintrs 
which  we  can  now  say  about  it  One  is  that  not 
this  country  alone,  or  especially,  is  vexed  and  har- 
assed with  it ;  all  the  civilized  world  is  knotting  its 
brows,  tangling  its  brain,  and  breaking  its  heart  over 
it  The  other  is  that  Christ's  Gospel  has  the  answer 
somewhere  in  solution.  The  Golden  Rule  is  the  one 
rule  which  will  always  work,  and  is  the  one  rule 
which  has  no  exception. 
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Now  do  you  see  Ijow  Domestic  Missions  touches 
the  world  again?  It  is  in  the  nation  which  has 
utterly  and  universally  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  which  is  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Christ  clothed 
and  in  its  right  mind,  all  the  devil  of  rich  selfishness 
and  poor  selfishness  gone  clean  out  of  it,  in  which  it 
likeliest  lies,  to  solve  this  burning  problem  smoothly, 
safely,  without  a  jar.  Tiie  nation  which  first  does  it 
it  will  be  the  next  benefactor  of  the  world.  But 
Domestic  Missions  will  never  bo  satistied  until  our 
nation  is  the  nation  wliich  sits  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  Master,  and  lins  learned. 

3.  Jn  Vtt  sphere  of  materialism. 

I  am  not  thinking  now  of  any  liing  so  abstract 
and  metaphysical,  or  so  hopeless,  as  philosophical 
materialism,  but  that  mechanical  mnterialism  whose 
surprising  gains  and  luxuries  make  our  modern  life 
80  easy  and  so  rich.  Our  sea  hounds  slip  across  the 
Atlantic  every  week  a  few  hours  faster.  Our  express 
trains  are  flashing  by  at  much  more  than  a  mile  a 
minute.  The  child's  hand  turns  the  thumb-piece  of 
tlie  switch,  and  the  house  bursts  into  brilliance,  the 
tram  car  rushes,  Chicago  is  talking  at  your  ear, 
reaching  out  its  viewless  arm,  and  with  its  own  pen 
writing  on  your  desk.  So  it  is  all  along  the  line. 
Now  the  thing  which  concerns  us  is  that  this  mas- 
tery of  matter  to  new  and  more  sumptuous  uses,  is 
ethically  colorless  of  itself.  It  is  neither  right  nor 
wrong  to  have  and  enjoy  it  in  itself.  But  there  is  an 
aguostic,  and  there  is  a  Christian  use  of  these  ma- 
terial conquests.  The  careless,  knowledgeless  use 
of  comfort  and  luxury  will  rot  the  world  again,  as  it 
rotted  Rome  and  Cartilage,  and  Persepolis,  and 
Athens,  and  Bab}  Ion.  What  Domestic  Missions  is 
directly  aimed  to  do,  is  to  put  the  Gospel,  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  pardoned  and  the  aspiring  after  Gk>d,  tlie 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
so  into  the  hearts  of  men,  now  only  too  tempted  and 
too  likely  to  forget  them,  that  the  salt  shall  save 
them.  Then  Domestic  Missions  is  doing  well  by  tlie 
world. 

4.  Domestic  Missions  puts  its  hand  far  outside  of 
the  country,  and  out  on  the  world  in  the  matter  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

Foots  have  dreamed  and  sung  of  stich  a  Brother- 
hood :  God  has  spoken  of  it,  and  will  make  it.  But 
it  will  not  come  of  itself.  There  are  two  opposing 
tendencies  which  are  concerned  in  tlie  matter.  On 
the  one  hand  is  the  tendency  to  assimilation  of  races. 
There  is  a  unity  wliich  underlies  all  the  diversities  of 
color  and  shape  and  capacity.  God,  as  nature  it- 
self shows,  has  "  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations 
of  the  world."  Our  sorrows,  the  things  in  which 
we  are  universally  interested,  our  desires,  and  the 
very  objects  for  which  we  contend,  all  show  a  real 
brotherhood.  At  the  recent  Parliament  of  Religions 
many  witnesses  spoke  of  their  surprise  at  how  much 
underlying  religious  sentiment  was  universal  in  all 
religions.     All  were  after  the    same   things.    The 


Christian  religion  was  not  so  much  above  others  in 
its  aspirations  and  in  the  things  it  admired  and 
sought.  Its  infinite  superioiity  showed  itself  in  the 
fact  that  it  alone  secured  what  all  religious  instinct 
sought.  All  alike  profess  to  desire  pardon  for  sin, 
and  true  holiness.  Only  Christianity  is  sure  that  it 
gets  them.  All  that  unity  of  interest,  desire,  reli- 
gious feeling  speaks  of,  and  for,  the  unity  of  mankind. 
The  sense  of  brotherhood  runs  through. 

But,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  as  tough 
and  pervasive  a  tendency  which  g^s  to  prevent  the 
Brotherhood.  Here  and  there  two  wild  Arabs  make 
a  "  blood-brotherhood  *'  in  token  of  eternal  alliance. 
But  for  most  Arabs  it  is  still  true  that  Ishmaers  hand 
is  against  ever}-  man,  and  every  roan*8  baud  against 
his.  It  is  but  a  type  of  what  is  true  all  OTcr  tha 
world.  Man's  natural  brotherhood  is  a  brotherhood 
of  w^ar,  not  one  of  peace. 

Whence,  then,  are  to  come  the  delegates  to  the 
poet's  "Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  Uie 
World?"  The  answer  is  not  hard.  Christ's  Gospel 
—centered  in  the  heart,  lived  one  in  the  life — that 
makes  men  brothers.  What  is  Domestic  Missions 
but  taking  Christ's  Gospel  to  the  men  of  America 
to  make  them  the  brothers  of  the  world  ? — Misfum 
Field. 


Ohinamen  in  the  United  States, 

BT  JEU   HAWK, 

Cbinese  Missionary  to  the  Cbinese  In  America. 

Since  the  first  treaty  that  tliis  oouotry  made  with 
China,  with  its  provisions  for  Chinese  immigratioii 
to  this  land  of  wealth,  our  people  have  sought  the 
comforts  of  life  in  this  land  of  liberty. 

They  have  come  here  with  no  more  intention  to 
make  this  country  their  future  home  than  had  the 
sixty-six  souls  in  the  company  that  went  to  Egypt 
with  Jacob,  or  than  the  Americans  that  go  to  China 
have  of  staying  there.  One  thing  is  unavoidable  for 
all  human  beings,  and  a  wish  to  provide  all  the 
necessities  of  life  is  a  natural  desire  which  every  in- 
telligent and  thoughtful  person  possesses.  Seeing  a 
better  and  more  promising  opportunity  for  the  labor- 
ing class,  as  well  as  for  the  restless  and  fortune-seek- 
ing merchants,  that  this  land  has  offered,  many  have 
had  their  appetite  and  passion  for  wealth  aroused,  so 
that  some  of  them,  through  this  enticement,  have 
been  drawn  here.  To  say  that  they  have  come  here 
for  higher  education,  for  mental  development,  or 
scientific  investigation  and  research,  is  to  make  a 
very  bold  assertion. 

While  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  their  coming  is 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  still  they  are  not 
the  only  foreigners  that  are  guilty  of  this.  Cries  and 
clamors  have  been  to  some  extent  raised  against  the 
helpless  and  peaceable  Chinamen  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  this  has  been  a  great  drawback  to  the 
conversion  of  a  great  many  of  them.    Undoubtedly, 
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had  thej  taken  up  the  American  idraa  and  ways  aa 
easily  as  do  other  foreigners,  they  wrould  never  have 
been  looked  upon  with  such  utter  contempt  as  is  felt 
for  them  to-day.  This  conseryaiism  in  their  way  of 
liriog.  in  their  religion  and  superstition,  has  become 
well  known  to  everyone ;  and  tliis  is  against  them 
in  many  respects. 

They  have  been,  and  are  yet,  charged  with  work- 
ing for  less  than  others  ask  for.  This  is  true  in 
acme  measure ;  but  may  I  ask.  Are  other  foreigners 
an  exception  to  this  rule?  Chinamen  by  nature  de- 
sire just  as  good  pay  for  any  piece  of  work  as  others 
do;  but,  when  rivalry  is  in  existence,  they  will  lake 
the  first  chance  given  them.  In  the  Eastern  States 
where  workingmen  are  numerous,  the  same  thing 
that  has  been  practiced  by  Chinamen  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  carried  on  thrre,  but  not  a  word  of  murmur 
is  heard  on  the  street  But  it  is  not  so  with  poor 
*' John  Chinaman."  His  face  is  too  yellow ;  and  if  it 
could  be  converted  to  a  yellow  metal  (which  I  hope 
it  may  be),  then,  I  suppose,  not  only  would  the 
Cilifomians  not  attempt  to  drive  it  out  of  the 
country,  but  it  would  even  help  congressmen  in 
Washing^n  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  white 
ihetaL  Then  "John  Chinaman,**  instead  of  being 
registered  in  the  books  of  "  Uncle  Sam,"  would  be 
required  to  be  branded  on  the  face,  with  an  eagle's 
picture  on  one  side,  and  a  roan's  on  the  other,  in  fear 
of  his  running  away,  instead  of  with  the  wish  to 
drive  him  away.  It  depends  very  much  as  to  what 
can  be  done  with  him  or  without  him  by  those  who 
think  this  country  was  discovered  for  their  own 
benefit 

Now  in  regard  to  their  sending  home  their  money, 
the  motive  that  prompts  them  to  do  it  will  meet  the 
approval  not  only  of  the  Christian  people,  but  of  the 
thinking  and  tender-hrarted  people  as  well.  Their 
parenu,  wives,  and  children  are  all  in  China,  depend- 
ing upon  them  for  support  Who  can  say  that  it  is 
wrong  for  them  to  peud  home  some  means  for  their 
livelihood?  Would  not  an  American  do  the  same 
thing  when  placed  in  the  like  position  ?  You  can 
more  easily  convert  a  Chinaman  from  worshiping 
his  ancestors*  bones  than  get  him  to  neglect  his  sup- 
port of  his  parents  and  his  wife.  Remember  that 
this  is  part  of  hia  philosophical,  moral,  and  religious 
training. 

I  am  not  to  write  a  political  oration,  nor  is  it  my 
purpose  to  use  any  undue  insinuation  in  this  article : 
but  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  mention  some- 
thing about  the  oppression  and  tyranny,  equal  to 
that  met  by  the  Jews  in  Russiu,  that  have  been  im- 
posed upon  us  as  a  race  by  the  corrupt  elements  of 
this  beautiful  eountry  of  yours.  It  is  the  burning 
desire  of  every  Christian  that  the  Chinamen  may  be 
turned  to  Christ  before  long,  hoping:  the  Flowery 
Kingdom  will  soon  be  changed  to  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  Jeans  Christ. 

Now,  unless  these  Chinamen  that  have  already  set 


their  feet  on  American  soil  are  treated  more  like 
men,  and  not  like  brutef,  I  am  afraid  that  you  can 
do  very  little  with  them  about  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  To  knock  a  man  down  first,  and  then  to  try 
to  give  him  a  new  religion,  is  a  very  difiicult,  if  not 
an  impossible,  thing  to  do.  Such  outrageous  and  in- 
human treatment  as  is  constantly  given  to  the  China- 
men here  might  be  expected  from  the  cannibals  or 
in  the  Dark  Ages;  but  from  enlightened  America, 
the  land  of  civilization,  of  culture,  of  freedom,  of 
equality,  and  of  Bibles,  it  is  expected  neitlier  by  the 
Chinamen  themselves  nor  by  the  God  of  humanity, 
I  am  glad  that  God  is  ruler  of  this  world,  and  not 
man,  though  man  may  seem  to  nilo  it  for  a  while. 
Surely  God  will  adjust  everything  all  right  in  the 
world  to  come,  and  his  purposes  will  be  carried  out 
here  also. 

We  are  very  thankful  that  God  has  put  into  the 
hearts  of  Christian  people  the  disposition  to  do  the 
work  of  evangelizing  among  the  Chinamen  in  this 
country.  The  Chinese  missions  in  this  country  have 
done  a  wonderful  work  for  the  Chinamen ;  and  we, 
the  Chinese  Christians,  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
consecrated  and  loving  misaionaries  for  their  undying 
interest  in  us,  and  for  showing  us  the  way  of  truth 
and  life.  It  is,  indeed,  a  vory  sad  thing  to  tell  you 
that  our  people  are  hard  to  reach  with  truth  foreign 
to  their  old  and  well-established  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  They  are  not  so  easy  to  win  as  others  are. 
Conservatism  seems  to  be  their  inborn  nature.  They 
are  slow  in  picking  up  new  thing?,  and  unlike  any 
other  people  in  manners  and  customs.  Work  for 
their  conversion  sometimes  seems  to  be  hopeless,  but 
thank  God  that  even  in  all  the  difficulties  and  seem- 
ing hopelessness,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  some  of  the  American  missionaries 
has  saved  hundreds  of  Chinamen  from  paganism  to 
Christianity ;  and  that  out  of  that  insignificant  num- 
ber we  have  some  able  and  talented  preachers,  who 
are  now  laboring  for  the  salvation  of  their  country- 
men. 

If  China  is  ever  to  be  converted  at  all  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ  she  must  be  converted  by  her 
own  people.  Chinese  converts  in  this  country  are 
of  tlie  laboring  class ;  still  they  are  liberal  in  their 
contributions.  They  believe  that  they  can  evangelize 
their  native  land  by  being  faithful  and  loyal  to  their 
Master,  by  setting  a  godly  example,  and  by  letting 
their  people  know  that  there  is  some  difference  be- 
tween Christianity  and  Confucianism.  They  are  do- 
ing their  lest  financially  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  Christ  With  them  it  is  of  vital  necessity  to 
have  means  for  such  an  enterprise  as  missionary 
work.  Their  faithfulness,  consecration,  and  Chris- 
tinn  zeal  have  a  powerful  and  effective  influence  in 
advancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Most  of  all,  they 
pray  earnestly  and  unceasingly  for  the  evangelization 
of  their  naiivo  land.  Should  they  not  be  encouraged 
in  this?— (rrt/dtfn  Rule. 
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The  Needs  of  the  Ohinese  in  America, 

BY   GAM    SING   QUAH. 

Have  Sunday  schools  for  them  in  your  cities  or 
towns.  Teach  them  about  your  customs  and  man- 
ners, uot  only  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  through  the 
week.  Try  to  get  them  interested  in  your  language. 
To  organize  a  Sabbath  school  for  the  Chinese  is  not 
very  diflBcult,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  make  it  success- 
ful, because  they  are  pecu'iar  cliaracters. 

Their  thoughts,  actions,  opinions,  and  everything 
will  be  opposite  from  yours.  For  instance,  you  wear 
tight  clothes,  and  theirs  are  loose ;  you  wash  your 
mouth  after  eating,  and  the  Chinese  before;  you 
move  chairs  back  toward  tlie  table  after  eating,  and 
the  Chinese  move  away  from  the  table.  If  you  have 
four  or  five  pretty  daughters,  you  will  have  plenty 
of  company  in  your  home  all  the  time :  but  if  the 
Chinese  have  four  or  five  daughters,  nobody  visits 
them. 

You  wear  your  hair  short,  and  they  wear  theirs 
long;  you  call  theirs  pigtails,  and  they  call  yours 
short-cropped ;  you  mourn  in  black,  but  the  Chinese 
in  white;  you  put  up  a  notice  in  your  hotel,  saying, 
**Do  not  leave  anything  valuable  in  your  room — it 
win  not  be  safe."  The  Chinese  notice  Fays  for 
guests  to  leave  their  valuables,  that  they  will  be 
responsible  for  them.  You  cut  the  meat  from  bones 
on  the  table,  but  the  Cliinese  do  that  in  the  kitchen. 
Of  course  tliey  think  they  arc  right,  and  you  think 
you  are  right  Perhaps  both  are  wrong,  and  we 
ouflrht  to  think  ourselves  equal  in  this  matter. 

In  Cliinese  Sunday  schools  each  one  needs  a 
teacher  at  first,  but  when  they  are  advanced  they 
can  be  formed  into  classes.  13c  sure  not  to  allow 
the  boys  to  laugh  at  them  in  any  manner,  or  ask 
many  questions.  It  is  uot  best  to  talk  about  death 
or  failure  in  business,  because  they  are  very  super- 
stitious people.  They  need  you  to  be  patient  with 
them,  and  not  be  discouraged  because  they  are 
slow  to  learn,  but  remember  the  difficulty  they  have 
in  learning  the  English  language. 

Come  Sunday  after  Sunday,  rain  or  shine,  to  teach 
them  the  word  of  God.  Teachers  must  take  it  for 
granted  that  Chinese  do  not  know  your  customs  if 
anytliiug  happens  that  they  might  not  understand. 
I  have  organized  many  Sunday  schools  for  them, 
and  sometimes  found  it  very  difficult  to  find  teachers 
for  them,  because  some  people  are  afraid  of  the 
Chinaman.  But  still  you  send  missionaries  to  China, 
while  you  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  them  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  right  at  your  door.  I  hope  the 
Christians  of  this  country  will  have  patience  to  teach 
this  pure  religion  of  Christ  among  them. 

They  need  kindness.  The  rijjht  way  to  get  Chinese 
to  come  to  schools  is  to  be  kind  and  polite.  Xo  other 
way  will  be  successful.  When  I  was  in  Texas,  I  took 
five  Chinamen  to  Sunday  school  in  the  morning. 
The  people  of  our  church  came  to  shake  hands  with 


them.  As  we  had  no  preaching.  I  took  them  to  to- 
other  church  to  service.  When  we  went  home,  I 
asked  them  how  they  enjoyed  the  service,  and  they 
said  they  did  not  like  it  at  all  When  I  asked  why, 
they  said  because  people  did  not  shake  hands  with 
them.  The  Chinese  are  great  people  to  make  pres- 
ents on  all  occasions,  their  desire  to  appear  well  la 
this  respect  often  leading  them  beyond  their  means. 
I  hope  American  people  will  show  respect  to  them 
and  try  to  lead  them  unto  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
they  may  return  to  their  native  land  and  have  good 
impressions. 

They  need  your  prayers.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
American  Christians  and  their  prayers  to  God  our 
countrymen  could  not  stay  in  America.  I  thank  God 
that  Christian  friends  are  so  interested  in  my  people. 
Crod  will  answer  our  prayers  if  our  hearts  are  right 
and  we  are  earnest  in  his  service.  *'  Pray  ye  the 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labor- 
ers into  his  harvest." 

I  hope  Christians  will  realize  that  they  are  debtors 
to  those  who  have  not  heard  of  Christ  Pray  more, 
talk  more,  and  think  more  about  our  people  in  Amer- 
ica. They  need  your  prayers  and  your  sympathy  so 
much.  The  only  thing  that  will  lead  the  Chinese  Co 
Christ  is  the  earnest  labor  of  men  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost. — Missionary  Record. 


Oar  Daty  to  the  ^meribaa  Ohinese. 

BY   RtV.    0.   R.   HAGER,   M.D. 

Thr  Chinese  problem  has  often  been  discussed  Id 
politics  and  upon  the  public  platform,  but  in  all  these 
discussions  the  question  has  never  once  been  seriously 
and  honestly  asked.  How  can  we  bring  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  hearts  of  these  Asiatics?  In 
other  words,  we  have  been  debating  about  their 
residence  and  nonresidence  when  we  should  have 
bent  all  our  energies  to  save  their  immortal  souls. 
As  a  Christian  nation  we  should  have  met  them  with 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  But  has  not  this  been  donet 
Only  in  part  The  great  mass  of  the  Chinese  are 
still  unreached,  and  there  are  many  sons  of  Sinim  in 
the  United  States  who  have  never  heard  the  uameof 
Jesus  Christ  mentioned  except  in  the  vile  curses 
that  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  many  Americans. 

Tliere  are  eighty  tliousand  Chinese  still  in  America^ 
and  not  more  than  ten  thousand  are  attending  any 
Chinese  Sunday  school.  Should  not  this  fact  arouse 
the  zeal  of  our  Christian  churches  ?  What  I  send  the 
Gospel  to  Thibet,  the  jungles  of  Africa,  the  swamps 
of  India  and  Burma,  and  the  ice  fields  of  Greenland, 
and  let  the  poor  heathen  at  our  own  door  die  for  the 
want  of  tlie  truth  I  Let  us  not  ouly  pltad  their 
rights  before  the  American  public,  but  also  enter  our 
plea  into  the  ear  of  the  Almighty  by  directing  every 
one  of  these  strangers  to  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ 
We  need  more  personal  work  among  these  denizens 
of  a  foreign  clime,  more  Sunday  schools  established 
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for  their  benefit,  more  earnest  aod  cousecrHted 
teachers.  Let  the  political  partisan  question  Uieir 
right  to  remain  in  this  Und,  but  let  us  who  are  called 
bj  the  name  of  Christians  seek  in  every  way  to  lead 
them  to  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Our  motto  ought  to  be, 
"A  Sunday  school  for  every  American  Chinese." 
Let  these  schools  be  opened  wherever  there  is  a  single 
Chinese,  and  let  more  strenuous  efforts  be  made  to 
reach  the  larger  numbers  in  our  ciiies.  Let  us  enter 
more  heartily  iijt)  this  work  and  give  it  our  earnest 
support.  Pastors  too  often  are  not  as  zealous  in 
doing  something  for  the  Chinese  near  their  own  door 
as  in  preaching  great  missionary  sermons.  We  need 
their  sermons,  but  we  also  need  tlicir  hearty  coopera- 
tion in  our  Chinese  Sunday  schools,  and  the  pastors 
of  our  great  land  ought  to  cstablisli  these  schools 
where  none  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time. 

These  are  no  idle  words,  spoken  without  delibera- 
tion, but  the  lerious  utterances  of  one  who  has 
labored  among  this  people  on  botii  sides  of  the  sea 
for  the  last  eleven  years.  As  a  Christian  Church  w  e 
have  not  done  our  duty  to  the  American  Chinese. 
We  may  excuse  ourselves  in  various  wmvs,  but  still 
tlie  question  returns :  Do  we  owe  nothing  more  to 
the  seventy  thousand  Chiuese  unreaclied  by  us  ? 

But  how  should  we  work  for  them  ?  Let  Sunday 
schools  be  opened  whore  the  Chinese  can  be  in- 
structed in  the  English  language,  and  where  the 
Oospel  can  be  taught.  It  is  no  easy  task,  but  the 
<iiflQculties  in  the  way  should  not  deter  us  in  these 
efforts.  Our  city  missiontft-y  societies  should  not 
leave  the  Chinese  out  of  their  noble  work.  True,  the 
results  may  not  be  as  large  here  as  in  other  fields  of 
labor,  but  tlie  work  is  none  the  less  acceptable  to 
God.  Morrison^s  work  of  seven  years  before  he  bai»- 
tized  a  single  convert  in  China  was  just  as  noble  as 
that  of  the  modem  missionary's  who  baptizes  his 
first  convert  in  seven  months. 

As  far  as  practicable  lot  the  Chinese  langunge  be 
employed  in  bringing  these  sons  of  darkness  to  the 
true  light,  but  where  this  is  impossible  let  the  Eng- 
lish language  be  used  with  a  confident  trust  in  God 
that  he  will  bless  the  means.  I  make  this  appeal 
because  of  the  great  need  there  is  of  doing  more 
efficient  work  among  these  people.  The  materials 
needed  for  such  a  school  arc  few.  Dr.  Loomis's 
English  cmd  Chinese  Lessons^  to  bo  obtained  from 
the  Tract  Society  of  New  York,  is  almost  the  only 
book  needed  at  first.  This  book,  in  the  bands  of  an 
earnest,  faithful,  and  consecrated  teacher,  will  often 
be  suflBcient  to  lead  a  Chinese  to  Christ  Let  us 
send  the  Gospel  to  the  400,000,000  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  but  will  not  some  of  jou  who  cannot  go  take 
up  this  work  in  America,  none  the  less  noble  because 
it  is  at  your  own  door? 

We  owe  much  to  the  American  women,  but  in  no 
department  of  Christian  labor  have  they  been  so 
faithful  u  in  teaohhig  the  Chinese,  and  though  their 
prmises  are  nol  song  in  miss  onary  magazines,  yet 


their  reward  is  none  the  less  certain  in  the  kingdom 
above.  Who  will  follow  their  example? — Missionary 
EeraUl 


The  Moqni  Pueblos  of  Arizona. 

BY   CHARLES  W.   GOODMAN. 

The  Moqui  reservation,  which  is  one  degree  of  lat- 
itude in  length  by  one  of  longitude  in  breadth,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  great  Navajo 
reservation.  It  would  be  hard,  however,  to  discern 
the  separating  line,  and  still  harder  to  set  a  boundary 
across  which  the  rovin>r  Navajo  would  nol  pass. 
The  Moquis,  on  the  other  hand,  like  their  brothers, 
the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  are  town  people  and 
livo  in  villages,  or,  rather,  they  are  city  people  and 
live  in  flats  in  solid  rows  (not  very  straight)  of  two, 
three,  and  even  four-story  houses.  They  dwell  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  a  point  in  the  south-central 
part  of  the  reservation,  the  '*  ancient  province  of 
Tusayan,"  as  it  has  been  known  for  centuries. 
There  are  seven  villages  situated  on  tie  extrem- 
ities  of  three  tongues  of  table  land  extending  from 
the  Navajo  plateau  out  into  the  valley  of  the  Little 
Colorado.  The  homes  of  these  people  are  five  or  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  valleys,  and  are  reached  by 
precipitous  trails,  in  some  places  of  steps  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  The  barren  rock  of  the  flat  summits 
of  these  viestis,  like  the  trails  just  mentioned,  is  cut 
up  into  deep  paths  worn  by  the  soft  tread  of  the 
moccasined  feel  of  many  generations. 

Tlie  irregularly  built  houses  usually  surround  a 
court  or  plaza  from  which  the  second  and  third 
St  ries  rise  in  terraces.  The  high  outer  wall  which 
surrounds  the  whole  contains  no  door  or  window. 
This  general  plan  of  a  protective  dwelling  place  is 
however  variously  modified.  While  a  number  of 
the  houses  now  have  entrances  on  the  groimd  floor, 
most  of  them  are  entered  by  ladders  to  the  second, 
with  perhaps  stone  steps  in  the  partition  walls  to 
the  third  story.  Ladders  also  lead  from  small  open- 
ings in  the  roof  to  the  dark  and  unvenlilatcd  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  usually,  but  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively, used  as  storehouses.  Outer  rooms  are  con- 
nected with  inner,  in  most  unexpected  places,  by 
holes  just  large  enough  to  crawl  through.  The 
courts  and  alleys  as  well  as  some  of  the  houses  are 
very  filthy,  not  even  the  strong  breezes  and  pure  air 
of  this  altitude  beiug  able  to  dispel  the  foul  odors  of 
those  ffiries.  Yet  many  houses  are  neatly  white- 
washed and  swept,  and  the  effort  in  the  direction  of 
cleanliness  in  many  cases  is  quite  remarkable  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  in  obtaining  •  water,  all  of 
which  is  brought  by  the  women  from  springs  a  mile 
away  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa. 

The  Moqui,  or,  properly  speaking,  the  Hopi,  Indians 
are  among  the  few  self-supporting  tribes.  Though 
wonderfully  industrious  for  members  of  the  red  race, 
how  much  of  their  energy  is  misdirected  or  wasted 
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in  useless  endeavor  I  Still,  in  an  arid  and  worthless 
country  they  have  built  substantial  houses  and  pro- 
vided themselves  with  necessary  food  and  clothing 
and  many  ornaments  and  extensive  paraphernalia  for 
their  frequoDt  kakhina  dances  and  other  religious  cere- 
monials. They  raise  corn  and  beans  and  immense 
quantities  of  melons  in  and  about  the  sandy  washes 
and  arroyos,  and  onions,  peppers,  tomatoes,  and  other 
vegetables  in  the  little  terraced  gardens  which  are 
irrigated  by  the  larger  springs.  They  frequently 
have  produce  to  sell,  though  they  never  dispose  of 
corn  less  than  one  or  two  years  old.  These  people 
also  possess  extensive  orchards  of  peaches  of  the 
tinest  flavor,  growing  in  the  sand  banks  and  some- 
times almost  buried  by  the  drifting  soil,  as  transient 
as  the  inhabitants  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the  frontier, 
except  the  Pueblo  Indians.  The  Moqiiis  have  a 
goodly  number  of  sheep,  goals,  and  burros,  and 
some  I  onies  and  cattle.  The  women  of  some  of  the 
villages  make  large  numbers  of  their  poculiar  bas- 
kets and  placques,  while  at  other  villages  they  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  decoration  of  pot- 
tery. While  the  pottery  shows  mucli  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  women,  it  is  not  equal  to  the  ancient 
pottery,  many  fragments  of  which  are  found  al)out 
the  ruins  of  former  villages  that  abound  in  this 
locality. 

Each  clnn  possesses  an  underground  Iciva  which  is 
entered  only  by  a  narrow  opening  in  the  roof.  The 
ladder  invariably  rests  on  a  sligiitly  elevated  part  in- 
cluding one  third  of  the  kiva^  and  usually  running 
around  the  remaining  part  as  a  seat.  Here  during 
the  winter  months  the  men  gather  to  smoke  cigar- 
ettes and  spin  wool  and  knit  and  weave  some  of 
their  articles  of  dress.  The  Navajo  blanket  is  the 
customary  wrap  for  men  and  women ;  the  men  wear 
cotton  shirts  and  trousers,  and  confine  the  long  hair 
by  a  red  handkerchief  around  the  forehead ;  all  the 
women  wear  a  characteristic  dress  of  dark  wool, 
which  in  the  shape  of  a  blanket  is  carried  over  the 
right  shoulder  and  under  the  left  arm  and  belted  into 
a  skirt  reaching  ]\\>X  below  the  knees.  Many  of  the 
women  go  barefooted,  but  the  belter  dressed  wear 
moccasins  with  a  wide  strip  of  deerskin  wrapped  in 
the  shape  of  leggins.  The  Moquis  supply  many  of 
the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  with  this  woman's  dress 
of  their  own  manufacture,  and  also  weave  the  blan- 
kets worn  by  little  children^  The  children  wear  not 
much  else,  or  frequently  nothing  at  all.  The  boya' 
narrow  striped  blanket  is  worn  with  the  stripes  run- 
ning vertically  ;  the  blanket  of  the  girls  has  broader 
stripes  and  is  worn  horizontally. 

In  the  kiiQs  are  also  woven  white  cotton  scarfs 
and  other  articles  which  are  elaborately  embroidered 
with  colored  wools  and  used  in  the  ceremonial 
dances.  The.se  dances  are  commonly  of  nine  days* 
duration,  the  secret  ceremonies  taking  place  in  the 
kivaa  and  the  public  dance  occurring  on  the  last  day. 
Bvery  month  in  the  year  witnesses  several  of  th  se, 


January  and  February  being  especially  taken  up  with 
them.  The  most  noted— among  white  people — is  the 
snake  dance,  which  takes  place  biennially  in  August 
One  or  more  live  snakes,  especially  rattlesnakes,  are 
held  in  the  mouth  of  each  dancer.  If  a  man  is  bitten 
he  suffers  little  inconvenience,  not  because  the  snake 
is  rendered  harmless,  but  because  the  members  of  the 
snake  order  have  partaken  of  a  decoction  that  renders 
the  poison  inoperative.  That  tliey  have  a  sure  pre- 
ventative and  also  cure  for  the  venom  of  the  rattle- 
snake seems  lo  be  established  beyond  question. — 
Standard. 


Navajo  Peculiarities. 

BY    REV.  DAXIEI.    DORCHESTER,  D.Ii. 

There  is  no  marriage  ceremony  among  the  Nava- 
joes,  save  barg^tin  and  sale.  A  youog  man  wishing 
a  woman  for  a  wife  ascertains  who  is  her  father, 
goes  and  states  the  cause  of  his  visit,  and  offers 
from  one  to  fifteen  horses  for  the  daughter.  The 
consent  of  the  father  is  absolute,  and  the  one  so  pur- 
chased assents,  or  is  taken  away  by  force.  All  the 
marriageable  women  in  a  family  can  be  taken  by  the 
same  individual ;  that  is,  he  can  purdiase  wives  so 
long  as  his  property  holds  out.  Marital  separations 
are  by  mutual  consent,  when  both  are  at  liberty  to  go 
in  search  of  other  companions.  A  man  or  a  woman 
from  one  village  can  marry  a  man  or  a  woman  from 
another.  The  men  have  from  one  to  six  wi\'es, 
sometimes  more.  Whenever  a  quarrel  arises  in  a 
family  on  account  of  plurality  of  wives,  the  matter 
is  settled  by  the  man^s  sending  the  woman  he  thinks 
least  of  away  from  his  lodge ;  the  children  belong  to 
the  mother,  receiving  one  name  when  small,  which 
is  taken  from  her,  but  another  name  when  the  child 
grows  to  maturity.  Children  are  usually  named 
after  bodies  of  water. 

When  the  father  dies  the  articles  belonging  to  him 
and  not  deposited  wiih  the  corpse,  are  given  to  the 
male  relatives.  A  fair  divis  on  is  not  made,  the 
strongest  usii:illy  getting  the  bulk  of  the  effects. 
The  dead  are  laid  away  in  ravines  or  crevices  of  the 
rocks  and  covered  with  brush  or  stones.  All  tools, 
like  spades,  shovels,  etc.,  are  thrown  on  the  grave 
or  abandoned  at  the  house  of  the  deceased.  The 
body  is  carried  to  its  resting  place  on  one  of  the 
finest  horses,  after  which  the  animal  is  led  away  five 
rods,  where  he  is  killed,  and  the  saddle,  bridle,  and 
equipments  are  broken  and  thrown  upon  him. 

After  a  death  no  Infant  among  the  relatives  is  per- 
mitted to  be  at  the  breast  of  its  mother,  nor  do  the 
old  or  young  eat  or  drink,  till  after  the  burial  service 
is  performed.  After  a  person  has  died  in  any  house 
it  is  never  used,  but  the  premises  are  at  once 
vacated.  Immediately  after  a  death  occurs,  a  vessel 
of  water  is  placed  near  the  d^e'ling  of  the  deceased, 
where  it  remains  over  night.  In  the  morning  two 
naked  Indians,  with  the  hair  falling  over  neck  and 
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shoulders,  come  to  get  the  body  for  burial.  When 
the  oeremony  is  completed  they  retire  to  the  water, 
wash,  dress,  do  up  the  hair,  and  go  about  their  usual 
▼ocations. 

It  is  believed  by  tlie  Navajoes  that  all  tlie  spirits 
of  the  departed  go  to  a  marsh,  where  thoy  remain  in 
an  unsettled  state  for  four  days,  when  a  ladder  is 
discovered  leading  to  a  world  below  the  ono  they 
now  inhabit.  Some  of  the  people  never  reach  tliis 
place,  but  are  lost  forever ;  the  reason  c«nnot  be  ex- 
plained. Two  great  spirits  are  worshiped — father 
and  mother — who  reside  where  the  sun  rises  and 
sets.  Afier  reaching  the  foot  of  tlie  ladder  that 
takes  tliem  to  the  new  world,  they  behold  their 
father  and  mother  combing  their  hair.  This  per- 
formance is  looked  upon  in  silence  for  a  few  suns, 
when  they  return  by  climbing  the  ladder  back  into 
the  swamp  to  be  cleansed  and  purified,  after  which 
the  newly  departed  go  to  where  they  first  saw  the 
two  great  spirits  combing  their  hair.  Here  they  re- 
main for  eternity  in  peace,  happiness,  and  plenty.  The 
Navajoes  also  believe  that  all  the  cereals,  seeds,  and 
pits  of  fruit  lost  in  this  world  drop  into  the  future 
world,  and  grow  more  luxuriantly  than  with  us. 

The  most  of  them  live  in  hogans^  or  huts,  con- 
stnicted  out  of  mud  and  logs.  They  are  neat  and 
tasty  in  their  dress,  and  are  to  be  commended  for 
many  habits  of  neatness  and  skill 

For  all  common  diseases  tlie  Navajoes  use 
feathers,  stones,  charms,  roots,  leaves,  antelope 
toes,  cranes'  bills,  etc,  sometimes  painting  them- 
selves with  charred  wood.  They  also  build  a  sweat 
house  of  poles,  covered  with  grass  and  dirt,  having  a 
small  excavation  within  filled  with  red-hot  stones. 
Witchcraft  is  practiced  to  an  alarmiug  extent. 
Stories  are  related  of  Indians,  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  suddenly  dropping  dead — the  effect  of  witches. 
The  witches  are  said  to  put  the  evil  spirit  into  a 
man*s  wife,  and  when  she  is  about  to  die,  other 
witches  administer  a  little  bear's  gall,  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  the  woman  immediately  recovers.  This 
being  the  only  medicine  known  to  cure  a  person  so 
affected,  is  prised  very  highly,  and  is  carried  about 
on  the  person  in  a  small  buckskin  bag.  It  is  believed 
tliat  a  witch  can  pierce  the  heart  of  an  enemy  at 
almost  any  distance  with  a  quill  of  a  porcupine,  and 
that  she  can  extract  one,  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner, from  between  or  through  tlio  ribs,  so  as  not  to 
hurt  one. 

Charms  for  almost  every  disease  and  in  almost 
countless  number  are  used.  For  rain  a  long,  round 
stone  is  used,  because  it  is  thought  such  stones  fall 
from  the  clouds  when  it  thunders.  The  charm  used 
for  snow  is  known  to  only  few  persons,  and  is 
resorted  to  when  the  Navajoes  **  run  off  stock,"  and 
is  intended  to  obliterate  tracks  and  baflle  pursuit  by 
the  ownen.  The  ceremonies  and  maneuvers  with 
this  greateit  diarm  are  performed  in  secret  by  a 
Mleei  fkm.'^Oentral  Christian  Advocate. 


Uissioiiaiy  Work  Among  the  Navajoea 

BY  REV.  DANIEL  DORCHESTER.  D.D. 

In  the  allotment  of  the  Indian  work  to  the  various 
religious  bodies,  under  General  Grant's  administra- 
tiou,  the  Navajoes  were  assigned  to  the  Presby- 
terians. This  body  promptly  entered  the  field,  but 
in  a  short  time  left  the  work.  lam  not  aware  that 
any  other  doDomination  took  up  this  work  until 
Rev.  Mr.  Antes,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
went  to  Fort  Defiance  in  1889.  The  same  year 
Hon.  J.  H.  Oberly,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
told  me  ho  hoped  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
would  take  this  large  tribe  under  its  care,  and  that 
he  had  communicated  with  some  of  its  leading  min- 
isters in  regard  to  the  matter.  On  inquiry,  I  found 
that  Mrs.  J.  F.  Willing,  of  the  Women's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  our  Church,  had  visited  this  res- 
ervation and  had  obtained  promises  of  land,  thougli 
it  liad  not  been  formally  set  apart.  I  communicated 
with  the  Society,  sent  maps  of  the  reservation,  and 
urged  action.  Later,  I  visited  the  reservation,  and, 
through  my  infiuence.  Rev.  T.  L.  Wiltsie,  many 
years  superintendent  of  our  English  missions  in  New 
Mexico,  was  sent  to  the  Navajoes  in  1890,  Mr.  Antes 
having  left.  Owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife, 
Mr.  Wiltsie  was  obliged  to  retire  from  this  field,  but 
a  parsonsge  was  begun,  a  commodious  stone  edifice, 
overlooking  the  agency  and  the  school  near  by. 

Rev.  Francis  A.  Riggin,  of  Montana,  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  field  in  1891,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  completing  the  parsonage,  and  with  great  dif- 
ficulty obtaining  a  tentative  grant  of  more  land  at 
Red  Lake,  about  ten  miles  from  Fort  Defiance.  There 
was  delay  in  getting'  bona  fide  action  in  regard  to  the 
laud,  partly  through  the  fickleness  of  the  Indians, 
and  partly  from  the  lack  of  straightforward  cooper- 
ation by  the  Indian  agent.  Mr.  Riggm  held  religious 
services  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  boarding 
school,  with  good  attendance,  including  a  goodly 
number  of  adult  Indians,  some  of  whom  became 
much  interested  in  religious  matters. 

Rev.  Mr.  Riggin  was  transferred  back  to  Mon- 
tana by  Bisliop  Fowler  last  summer,  and  Rev.  S.  E. 
Snider  was  sent  to  the  Navajo  work  at  Fort  Defi- 
ance. He  also  is  from  Montana,  where  he  has  had 
acquaintance  with  Indians  of  the  Fort  Peck  reserva- 
tion, as  superintendent  of  the  government  boarding 
school  aud  also  as  Indian  agent.  It  is  hoped  his 
large  experience  will  avail  in  this  work,  and  tliis  mis- 
sion in  this  large  and  needy  field  will  become  suc- 
cessful. 

In  1891  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sent  to  tliis  reserva- 
tion two  women — Mra  M.  L.  Kldridge  and  Miss  M. 
E.  Raymond — to  start  a  mission  on  the  north  side, 
near  the  San  Juan  River,  the  most  fertile  and  best 
watered  portion  of  the  entire  Navajo  lands.  The 
mission  site  is  located  fifly  miles  south  of  Durango, 
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Colo.,  and  not  far  from  Jewett,  N.  Mex.,  the  post 
office  address.  For  several  years  these  women  had 
been  successful  employees,  one  as  matron  and  the 
other  as  teacher,  in  government  Indian  schools  in 
Kansas  and  Dakota.  They  have  made  a  favorable 
impression  upon  the  Navajoes,  and  are  laying  plans 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  work.  From  this  border 
position  they  hope  to  penetrate  the  reservation  from 
the  north,  while  Mr.  Snider  pushes  the  work  on  tlie 
soutli  from  Fort  Defiance.  Miss  Raymond  was  soon 
taken  into  the  government  employ  as  field  matron, 
in  whicli  position  her  services  are  also  helpful  to  the 
mission. 

The  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $50,000  for  the 
construction  of  ditches  from  the  San  Juan  River,  to 
irrigate  tlie  large  alluvial  plains  extending  far  to  the 
south,  promises  to  draw  the  Indian  into  that  part  of 
the  reservation,  and  make  it  the  most  important 
center  of  the  Navajo  tribe. 

Whoever  labors  as  a  missionary  among  the 
Navajoes  will  find  them  conservative,  and  tenacious 
to  retain  the  old  notions  and  usages,  from  which 
they  cannot  be  easily  dislodged.  They  are  densely 
pagan,  and  have  not  been  perceptibly  modified  by 
Christian  influences  during  all  these  years  of  white 
domination  around  them.  They  are  fetich istic,  very 
superstitious,  and  distrustful  of  change.  So  fatally 
have  they  been  biased  against  the  religion  of  the 
whites  by  the  vile  and  perfidious  conduct  of  white 
men  on  the  frontiers,  that  the  Navajoes  will  be 
slow  to  adopt  Christianity.  The  Church  should  ex- 
pect a  long  siege,  should  prepare  for  it,  and  spare  no 
means  or  eflbrts.  It  should  present  a  strong  front 
and  halt  not. — Central  Christian  Advocate. 


DifBonlties  in  Indian  Mission  Work. 

BT  REV.  DANIEL   DORCHESTER,  D.D. 

The  phases  of  religious  work  among  the  American 
aborigines  are  gradually  changing.  Some  of  the  old- 
time  peculiarities  have  passed  away,  making  the  work 
more  hopeful,  but  other  phases  remain,  enhanc- 
ing the  difficulties.  Most  of  the  larger  tribes  have  long 
been  settled  in  reservations  with  officers  in  charge, 
and  all  under  close  inspection  by  the  government. 
Much  has  been  expended  in  schools,  agricultural  im- 
plements, wagons,  horses,  cattle,  etc. ;  and  farmers 
are  appointed  to  teach  the  art  of  cultivaiiug  the  soil. 
Many  Christian  missions  have  been  established. 
These  things  have  gradually  modified  many  of  the 
Indians,  introduced  new  modes  of  living,  and  per- 
meated them  with  the  ideas  and  habits  of  civilized 
society.  In  the  better  classes  the  aspects  of  Indian 
life  have  widely  changed,  and  missionary  work  may 
be  carried  forward  with  encouraging  results. 

Nevertheless  there  are  two  classes  of  Indians 
among  whom  the  work  of  education  and  Christian- 
ization  is  still  attended  with  great  difficulties:  First, 
•the  better  class  of  those  Indians  who  are  still  de* 


nominated  wild;  and,  second,  the  very  lowest  and 
most  degraded  class,  morally  and  socially,  who  pre- 
sent so  sad  a  specude  along  the  lines  of  the  great 
transcontinental  railroads. 

As  to  tlie  first  class^  we  find  them  in  portions  of 
Montana,  of  the  Dakotas,  of  Idaho,  and  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  remote  from  railroads.  Thia  clasi 
also  includes  the  Apaches,  the  Navajoes,  the  South- 
ern  Utes,  the  Uintahs,  and  some  other  tribes,  most 
of  whom  are  yet  quite  wild  and  degraded,  though 
not  belonging  to  the  second  class.  Among  the  first 
of  these  two  classes  are  our  two  new  missions 
among  the  Navajoes  and  the  Piegans  or  Blackfeet. 

These  wild  Indians  are  proud,  haughty,  independ- 
ent, and  dignified  in  bearing,  looking  upon  labor  as 
beneath  the  rank  of  red  men,  and  upon  all  menial 
services  as  belonging  to  women.  They  have  not  for- 
gotten the  old  warpath  education  and  love  of  hunt- 
ing, and  go  yearly  to  the  mountains  for  g^me,  berries, 
etc.  On  the  warpath  the  Indian  used  to  become 
excited,  endured  great  fatigue,  protracted  fasting, 
and  severe  cold.  Returning  to  his  lodge  after  the 
war  dance  and  feast  were  over,  he  sank  into  apathy 
and  indifference,  which  won  for  the  red  men  the  rep- 
utation of  being  taciturn,  stolid,  and  unsocial  And 
yet  ordinarily  he  is  cheerful,  contented,  and  friendly, 
when  kindly  treated,  and  has  intense  love  for  his 
children.  For  the  white  man  who  has  proven  a  true 
friend,  an  Indian's  love  is  little  short  of  adoration; 
but  he  knows  only  the  bitterest  hatred  and  revenge 
for  the  perfidious  deceiver  in  a  white  skin.  By  his 
education  on  the  warpath,  which  opened  to  him  the 
way  to  honor,  fame,  and  distinction,  he  became  a 
relentless  and  terrible  enemy,  sparing  neither  age, 
sex,  nor  condition.  With  the  first  yell  of  the  war 
whoop  exterminatiou  began,  and  innocent  and  guilty 
alike  perished. 

This  faint  picture  of  Indian  wars  is  becoming 
fainter  and  more  impossible,  though  the  wild  Indian 
still  remains  the  stolid,  haughty  barbarian.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  we  are  to  have  no  more  serious 
Indian  wars,  but  in  remote  localities  there  may  be 
occasional  outbursts,  on  a  small  scale,  chiefly  brought 
about  by  lawless  desperate  whites  on  the  frontiers. 
In  my  opinion,  no  such  large  combinations  of  Indians 
are  now  possible  as  in  the  great  wars  of  fifty  to  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  tribes  are  divided  and  settled 
upon  reservations  widely  separated,  kept  under  close 
surveillance,  and  are  being  initiated  into  industrial 
pursuits.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  now  to  bring 
together  five  hundred  armed  warriors.  Outside  Ari- 
zona and  the  Dakotas,  it  may  be  set  down  as  impos- 
sible, and,  even  in  those  localities,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable. It  would  require  a  genius  mightier  and  of 
greater  popularity  than  King  Philip,  Pontlac,  or  Te- 
cumseh,  to  rally  and  combine  such  a  band  in  hostility 
to  the  government.  We  have  now  no  such  noted 
Indians.  Red  Cloud  was  never  their  equal,  and  he 
has  reached  his  dotage;   and  Sitting  Bull,  never  a 
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I  chief,  but  a  medicine  min^  and  tlie  greateBt  mischief- 

m&ker  in  our  daj,  has  pHS^ed  awaj,  leaving  no  iiic- 

I  cesaor  on  his  old  Hnes.     The  ludinn  elected  as  leader 

|<o(  the  old  Sitling  Bull  band  has  joined  the  Congrega- 

]  tional  Church  and  led  his  followers  into  that  com- 

munion.     Moreover^  there  ia  little  unfriendly  feeling; 

coward  the  government  among  Che  present  ^nem- 

■  tion  of  Indt&Qa. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  though  we  atill  hafre  manr 
tnditfDS  who  are  quite  wild  and  uncivilized,  and 
amoog^  whom  tniaglonary  work  will  have  ita  dilBcnUies 
and  trials  Involviug  much  self  aacndce,  jret,  aa  com- 
peared with  twenty  to  eighty  years  ago,  the  circum- 
»«taQOee  of  the  field  have  vastly  improved,  aud  the 
remtlta  may  now  be  more  easily  gathered^  husbanded, 
and  built  up  into  enduring  forma. 

The  seemid  doss  referred  to  are  the  lowwt  of  the 
Indians,  physically,  socially,  morally,  and  in  tem- 
poral circumstances — largely  atragglere  and  outcast  a. 
though  not  whoUy  «o — ^liJte  the  Wallas  and  Diggers  in 
Californm,  the  Waabooa  and  a  portion  of  the  Pah  Utes 
in  Nevada,  the  Hualpala^  and  a  part  of  the  Yumae 
mud  Mohaves  ixi  Arizona,  the  Bannocks  in  Idaho^  and 
Mae  others.  Among  iheae  no  miasiona  have  yet 
been  ttodertakcn. 

The  condition  of  woman  la  always  a  dear  index 
of  tb©  progtees  or  lapse  of  any  people.  By  natun^, 
the  women  of  thesie  tribes  appear  well  disposed,  tn- 
ditatrious,  and  aubmisAive,  and  could  Ihey  have  tlie 
same  opportuniiiea  would  prove  more  tlian  the  equal 
of  the  meUt  morally  and  iRtellectually ;  but,  treated 
ma  tools  and  servanta,  there  ia  no  chiuioe  for  employ. 
meat  of  a  profitable  and  praiseworthy  character. 
Cooaequenily,  partly  from  necessity  and  partly  from 
an  iDCtloatiou  to  gratify  a  craving  for  food  and  a 
fancy  for  trinkets,  under  the  soliciiatiooa  of  while 
men,  and  encouraged  by  those  who  ought  to  be  the 
protector?,  many  girls  are  early  led  astray,  and  be- 
oome  the  sport  and  tralSc  of  worthless  Indian  men. 
In  a  year  or  two  these  giris  are  diseased ;  at  the 
age  of  twenty  they  wear  the  features  of  thirty-live 
or  forty ;  and  before  reaching  thirty  years  they  die 
ahameful  and  miaenii)!e  deaths. 

In  some  purtiona  of  Nevadh  and  California,  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Waahoea,  the  Walhis,  and  the  Di^jgera  for 
atibslstence,  show  how  degraded  must  be  the  oondi- 
lion  of  the  women  who  do  a  large  part  toward  pro- 
curing the  livelihood.  Owing  to  the  occupancy  of 
the  Indian  lands  by  whtiea  for  mining  and  agricultural 
purposes,  the  game  has  been  driven  off;  the  acorn 
ireee  are  gradually  cut;  seeds  and  nuts, once  Uie  ata* 
pie  diet^  have  been  diminishing;  and  the  people  are 
pushed  lo  sad  extremities — ^into  conditions  and  modes 
of  Uvisg  so  degraded,  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
bow  any  people  could  long  survive. 

These  Indians  live  in  small  bands  and  are  often 

destitute  of  clothing,  save  the  refuse  garments  thrown 

away  by  liie  whites.   For  houses  or  huta,  a  few  poles 

Qorered  witb  brush,  rags,  and  sometimes  skins  of 
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animals,  answer.  They  are  poor  hunters  and  too  in- 
dolent for  much  exertion.  Begging  is  the  chief  oc- 
cupation ;  and  they  hang  around  villages  picking  up 
castaway  garments.  They  sttend  the  slaughter 
pens,  and  rosy  often  be  seen  wending  tlie  way  home- 
ward with  baskets  loaded  with  ofiTal  from  the  butcber 
shops.  Late  in  the  spring  these  Indiaus  migrate, 
following  the  melting  snows  toward  the  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas,  returning  in  the  autumn  in  time 
to  escape  the  felling  snow.  During  these  excursions 
the  wanderers  subsist  chiefly  upon  acorns,  pine  nuts, 
so«p  root,  grasshoppers,  yellow  wasp  grubs,  grass 
seeds,  berries,  and  buds.  The  men  occasionally  work 
a  little  for  the  ranchers,  but  mostly  prefer  begging 
and  semi  starvation. 

The  condition  of  most  of  theae  Indiana  is  the  most 
miserable  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  their  mode 
of  living  filthy  and  abject.  They  are  docile  and  by 
no  means  warlike,  though  robberies  sometimes  occur, 
for  which  severe  punishments  are  given  in  the  courts* 
They  love  whiaky,  and  though  seemingly  far  from 
duplicity,  cannot  be  induced  to  tell  who  gave  or  sold 
the  Irquor.  In  morals  the  condiiion  of  these  Indians 
is  deplorable;  prostitution,  gambling,  drunkenneH, 
and  laziness  drag  them  lower  and  lower. 

These  red  men  have  confused  ideas  of  an  exist- 
ence after  death,  and  many  cremate  the  dead  Instead 
of  burying.    The  clothing,  beads,  and  all  other  efiTeots 
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of  the  deod  are  also  bnmed.  Thev  are  belie r era  id 
witclicraft,  holding  that  a  person  posaesaed  of  Uiat 
ternble  (Kiwer  can  transform  bimaelf  into  a  bear  and 
tormoDt  bis  etieniiea» 

It  is  uot  easjr  for  civilized  people  to  imagine  the 
ooDditioQ  of  the  Indian  women  or  such  tribes ;  liow 
hopeless  their  outlook ;  how  dwarfed  t)ie  poeaJbilitiee 
of  h'fe;  what,  meaner  conceptiona  of  Ttrtne  and  of 
character  ihey  inherit.    There  are  s?  venl  thousands 

^of  ludtaus  in  the  United  States  of  just  thi^  cluaSf 
Dd  woman  is  the  center  of  this  grosa,  pitiable  mass, 

'Speaking  discrimiDatlnglj,  I  will  say  that  these  lo* 
diaua  may  have  sh^^litly  improved  in  aomo  respects 
during  the  hist  fifty  years,  but  aa  a  whole.,  morally, 
socially,  physically,  and  intellectually,  they  have  sadly 
deteriorated  from  year  to  year  They  are  in  Uie  lowest 
conditioD  of  superstitiou  and  heti then Um^  and  phys- 
ically full  of  diseaae.  The  benelicent  induence  of 
civilisation  in  its  b<rat  sense  has^  not  jet  dawned  for 
tliem^  though  surrounded  by  nominally  civilized  com- 
muniiies ;  nor  has  the  Gospel  of  grace  and  mercy 
ever  touched  Iheir  hearta.— O^fra/  ChriMtiitn  Ad- 
vocak. 


The  Aborigmes  of  Guatemala. 

Br    RBV,    E.    H.    HAYWAKER. 

Of  the  1.400,000  (or  inora)  soula  in  Guatemala. 

early  800,000  are  of  tlie  aboriginal  race,  abori  lines, 

'  Indiana.     These  vary  in  degree  of  subordiuation 

to  the  littdiuos,  or  dominant  race  (of  Spanish  and 

Indian  blood),  from  independence  gradually  down  to 

abject  servility.     If  we  aliould  b<*griD  with  the  former 
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and  divide  them  in  the  proportioD  of  10,  20,  and  TO 
per  cent^  we  mifrbt  best  characterize  the  rei^{«Kriive 
clasaea  as  free,  dubject^  and  abjecc 

The  free  Indians  are  the  few  who  live  far  back 
from  the  capital,  and  have  never  jtetdod  their  liberties 
to  tlie  Speniarti  or  Ms  descendant,  nor  their  souls  to 
Home.  But  little  is  known  ftbout  Ihem,  Tbej  are 
almost  inaccessible. 

The  subject  Indians  are  they  who  still  retain  aomeof 
their  rights,  political^  social^  Mod  religious.  The  beat  ex* 
ample  of  the^e  is  the  tribe  of  Xagnala,  a  people  sutw 
ject  or  Inbutnry  to  the  general  government,  but  ^ 
nnmerouf^  (60,000  Bonis)  and  powerful  as  U>  make  It 
inconvenient  to  im(>ose  upon  them  much.  Attempts 
have  frequetmly  been  made  to  lulroduce  ^^aloons  luto 
tlieir  town,  but  they  wilj  Imve  none  of  tlie  in.  Ibej 
even  pay  the  government  a  t»x  to  keep  the  salooA 
out.  The  priest,  while  powerlid,  is  not  Uicir  ab 
master,  as  among  other  tribes,  and  when,  at 
he  oversteps  his  privlle^e^,  he  i;^  obliged  loremaiD  in 
seclusion  till  the  storm  of  opposition  blows  over. 
Still  he  (Employs  the  devices  of  auperstition  to  do 
small  extent,  for,  though  they  arc  ateady  and  quiet 
people,  they  are  no  match  for  these  masters  of  artifice 
and  deception.  Their  tribal  government  is,  in  iurt, 
communistic,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  ancient 
government  of  the  Incus  in  Peru,  The  land  is  owned 
by  the  tribe  in  common  and  is  redivided  each  yenr. 
The  people  a'e  accommodaUng,  iodustrious»  cliaate. 
temperate,  and  very  i^^peciful  to  elders  and  sifp^nors 
in  office.  Thfy  have  a  number  of  domestic  aiid 
therapeutic  arts  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  have 
many  religious  ideas  ntid  rites  that  have  never  been 
supplanted  by  Romanism,  and  these  have  a  bean  It 
and  seriousness  in  them  thai  the  practice  of  Homifib 
rites,  as  seen  in  thtB  country,  is  sadly  lacking  in.  On 
comparing  the  cotidition  of  one  of  these  trit>e8v  which 
retains  much  of  its  old  pre- Spanish  c.viUzation,  with 
that  of  their  neighbors  who  have  been  under  Spanish 
rule,  one  con  not  help  but  see  what  a  manifold  curse 
it  has  been,  humanly  speaking,  that  the  renegade 
Spaniard  ever  set  foot  on  American  shores.  Th» 
second  class  of  Indians  is  ope»  to  Gospel  influenon, 
hut  it  would  be  neceissary  first  to  learn  as  many  lan- 
guages aa  there  are  tribes  in  which  work  is  projecied, 
as  but  a  very  few  of  them  speak  Spanish. 

The  greater  part  of  the  abject  Indiana  are  ao  com- 
pletely dominated  by  the  ruling  race  as  to  have  no 
rights  or  privilecres  save  what  they  have  aa  a  favor. 
The  orders  of  the  general  government,  or  of  the 
priest,  are  us  absolute  and  unquestioned  aa  those  of 
a  stave  driver,  and  are  obeyed  in  the  spirit  in  whteb 
slaves  obey.  A  sample  of  this  slavish  obedience  Ja 
furnished  by  the  system  of  **  tnoTii/amwwtoff/*  or 
mandates.  Guatemala  is  a  coffee  country.  In  the 
large  coffee  plantations^  many  of  them  from  10,000 
lo  60,000  acres,  rJiey  need  armies  of  workmen  lo 
keep  the  plantations  clean  and  pick  the  coETee.  So 
the  planters,  who  are  among  the  most  infiuential  Uw- 
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makers^  had  a  Uw  p&saed  coinptUing  the  iDdians  to 
leave  their  own  corn  and  wheat  fleldaand  go  to  work 
on  &he  planters*  land.  Bj  hiw  the  Indian  is  guaran- 
teed a  moderate  compensation,  but  then  "the  guar- 
antee ia  not  guaranteed/'  and,  like  FaUtaff'a  honor, 
is  nothing  but  a  word.  As  the  law  compels  the 
Indian  to  work,  the  planter  can  abuse  and  beat  him 
at  wilL  If  the  Indian  complains,  the  planter  rlaim»^ 
Uiai  the  wretch  waa  trying  to  shirk  his  work  or  run 
awajr*  When  the  eeaaou  is  over,  U  the  planter  is 
boiiMt^  the  Indian  is  paid  in  full  and  goes  home 


iriets  to  keep  them  creduloua,  for  as  such  he  can 
dominate  them.  He  invents  roiraclea  and  gives 
miraculous  interpretations  to  ordinary  drcumstanoe«iT 
making  use  of  all  the  eccleslasiical  machinery 
in  the  Romish  propaganda.  The  Indian  has  but  one 
name  for  the  Supreme  Rtiler  of  the  universe  and  for 
the  hideous  wooden  image  of  a  saint  in  hit  house  or 
in  the  church  ;  he  makee  no  dtaliucUon  between 
them.  It  was  terrible  wlien  our  anceators  beliered 
in  witches^  hot  imagine  a  town  whose  inhnbitauta 
believe  simultaneonsly  in  dozens* of  such  supdrstitions^ 
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liappj^  but  u  not,  tiie  [innier  gives  what  he  choosea 
aod  telle  the  ladijin  to  go  aiiont  Ms  business  and  not 
botli^r  his  patron.  The  social  domination  of  the 
ruling  rice  is  equally  absolute.  An  Indian  trembles 
add  oHoges  before  a  Ladino.  An  unknown  Ladino 
ifl  alwtjs  addressed  b^  another  as  VaUd  (Your 
KercyK  but  an  Indian  by  tlie  opprobrious  second 
person  ptnral,  Yos^  as  irhe  were  a  slave.  When  one 
I  Ladino  wishes  to  insult  another  he  calls  him  an 
yjndian^  meaning  by  the  term  a  spiritless  animal  that 
l^carnea  burdens  and  liasirt  any  sense. 

The  religious  domination  is  even  more  marked. 

[There  la   no  more  absolute   human  power  in   the 

f  world  Uian  a  priest  in  one  of  these  abject  Indian 

towns^     Apart  fmrn  the  dvil  authorities  be  simply 

I  ewuB  the  town.    Ue  orders  at>y  of  ilje  citizens  he 

[  vboosoe  to  briag  him  water,  wood^  ^gg^t  ate.,  or  run 

[lits  errands^  for  they  are   bis  slaves.     When  they 

ime  Into  his  presence  they  bow  to  the  earth,  and 

be  graciously  permits  them  to  kiss  his  holy  baud. 

Wbeo  they  want  him  to  perform  any  religious  riie, 

if  Jia  ia  not  in  the  humor  they  must  coax  him  aud 

miko  him  presents  and  swait  hia  convenience.     He 

smdiea  their  inperstitions  and  plays  upon  them,  and 


while  over  and  above  it  all  sits  the  priest,  a  mast^^r 
of  the  business,  keeping  the  ferment  going.  There 
are  better  priests  in  the  capita).  I  am  writing  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  farm  the  Indians. 
This  is  what  Rome  has  been  able  to  do  wiih  absolute 
dominion  in  her  hand  Tor  ttrw  hundred  yrarsj 

Liquor  has  done  much  to  degrade  these  Indians. 
They  know  nothing  of  moderattonf  but  drink  while 
their  money  lasis.  As  this  traffic  tsin  the  hands  of  tlie 
government,  and  tlie  saloons  all  owned  by  ilie  domi- 
nant raoe,  its  effect  is  evident. 

The  condition  of  these  500,000  souls  is  terrible. 
Their  only  source  of  enlightenment  is  the  atheistical 
govemment  schools.  Our  mission  work  has  been 
started  among  ilie  LadtncMi.  For  the  Indians  nothing 
haa  bec<n  done  aave  for  a  few  who  understand  Span- 
ish . — Evan^iiit. 


Tbk  republic  of  Guatemala  was  established  in  1847, 
after  having  formed  part  for  twenty-six  years  of  the 
Confederation  of  Central  America.  It  haa  an  area 
of  4G,800  square  miles,  and  according  to  the  census 
of  1890  a  population  of  1,460,017,  of  whom  about  SO 
per  cent  are  pure  Indians, 
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Reply  to  Pung  Kwang-yu  on  Christian  JUissums  in  China, 


Beply  to  Pnng  Ewang-yu  on  Ohiistian  Missions 
in  OhincL 

BY  REV.  TIMOTHY  RICHAKD8,  OF  SHANGHAI. 

In  the  WoilcTs  Parliament  of  Religions^  edited  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Barrows,  is  an  article  by  Pung  Kwang-yu, 
Secretary  to  the  Chinese  Legation  at  "Washington.  It 
is  the  first  exposition  over  given  in  English  of  Con- 
fucianism by  a  distinguished  and  able  man,  Iiimself 
a  Confucianist.  It  is  also  the  first  attempt  of  such 
a  man  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  all  religious, 
especially  of  Christianity. 

He  makes  the  following  admissions:  1.  That 
Christ  taught  morality.  2.  That  the  incarnation  and 
miracles  may  be  as  true  as  are  those  of  Confucian- 
ism, Buddhism,  and  Taoism.  3.  That  there  is  a 
spiritual  meaning  in  Christ^s  teaching  behind  the 
parables  and  figures  of  speech,  and  here  he  makes 
some  very  Just  remarks  in  a  beautiful  spirit.  4.  That 
Christ  taught  the  social  relations  much  as  does  Con- 
fucianism, giving  quotations  entitling  the  gospels  to 
rank  ns  one  of  the  schools  of  philosophy.  5.  That 
Buddha,  Lao-tze,  and  Christ  taught  things  in  com- 
mon about  secret  prayer  and  the  attainment  of  the 
higher  life,  and  that  to  be  a  child  of  God,  a  Buddha, 
one  of  the  Genii,  a  sage,  or  a  man  of  virtue,  are  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  same  thing.  6.  That  the  rules 
and  regulations  framed  by  missionaries  for  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  churches  in  China,  are  better  than 
those  in  force  in  their  own  country;  showing,  he 
says,  that  the  intentions  of  the  missionaries  are  good. 
He  says  that  the  general  opinion  in  China  is  that 
American  missionaries  are  more  desirable  than  Eng- 
lish, and  English  more  so  than  French.  He  thinks 
that  missionaries  as  a  class  will,  in  course  of  time, 
be  held  in  higher  esteem  than  the  Buddhist  and  Tao- 
ist  priests. 

He  makes  the  following  statements  and  charges : 

1.  The  tran.slation  of  our  Scriptures  is  poor. 

2.  No  attempt  is  made  to  study  political  institu- 
tions. 

3.  That  diplomatic  agents  support  missionary  pre- 
tensions. 

4.  That  the  object  of  missionaries  is  to  undermine 
what  Confucianists  hold  dear,  hence  every  self- 
respecting  man  studiously  avoids  missionaries. 

5.  That  missions  protect  criminals,  and  hence  tlie 
missionary  is  killed  by  the  natives. 

6.  That  hatred  to  missionaries  also  arises  from 
severe  punishment  meted  out  to  rioters. 

7.  That  the  cause  of  all  outbreaks  against  the 
missionaries  is  in  the  haste  of  missionaries  to  receive 
men  witlMut  inquiry  into  their  moral  character. 

8.  That  missionaries  only  associate  with  the  dregs 
of  the  people  and  with  the  educated  men  of  loose 
morals. 

9.  That  the  Christians  are  less  desirable  than  the 
followers  of  other  religions,  because  Mohammedans, 
Buddhists,  and  Taoists  do  not  scruple  to  do  homage 


to  their  parents  and  to  offer  sacrifices  to  their  an- 
cestors. 

He  gives  the  following  advice  to  missionaries: 

1 .  Be  fully  educated  in  history,  science,  law,  etc. 

2.  Seek  the  society  of  respectable  people. 

3.  Teach  the  women  at  their  homes,  for  Christ  no- 
where enjoins  that  men  and  women  should  go  to  the 
house  of  worship  together. 

4.  Converts  should  support  their  parents  and 
should  not  seek  to  live  apart  from  them. 

5.  Do  not  destroy  the  halls  for  the  worship  of  an- 
cestors. 

G.  Missionaries  should  not  interfere  in  lawsuits. 

7.  Converts  should  not  be  exempt  from  social  bur- 
dens which  others  have  to  bear. 

8.  Find  some  solution  for  these  real  difficulties 
among  the  Chinese. 

The  above  eight  rules  may  be  summed  up  accord- 
ing to  Pung  in  two  principles. 

a.  Study  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

h.  Inquire  into  the  moral  character  of  the  con- 
verts. 

Remarks. 

On  the  above  charges  we  make  the  following  re- 
marks : 

As  to  charge  No.  I — that  the  translation  of  our 
Scriptures  is  poor.  The  poverty  of  our  translation 
cannot  possibly  arise  from  want  of  literary  abUity, 
for  tlie  most  literary  viceroy  in  the  empire  to-day 
employs  the  same  scholar,  Wang  T'au,  who  trans- 
lated our  standard  Scriptiires,  to  do  literary  work  for 
him  now. 

As  to  charge  No.  2 — that  missionaries  do  not  at- 
tempt  the  study  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
country.  This  cannot  be  true,  for  with  all  the  ability 
of  Mr.  Pung  he  has  not  brought  out  a  single  thing 
of  importance  in  his  paper  in  regard  to  the  political 
institutions  of  his  country  that  is  not  already  per- 
fectly well  known  to  the  missionaries.  He  makes  an 
exception  in  favor  of  Dr.  Martin  and  some  of  the 
early  Jesuits.  Does  be  not  know  the  works  of  Legge, 
Williamson,  Edkins,  Eitel,  Faber,  and  others?  If  he 
does  not  he  is  certainly  not  fully  competent  to  discuss 
mission  matters.  He  does  not  seem  to  know  that 
among  our  younger  missionaries  also  we  have  several 
in  our  ranks  who  were  among  the  highest  in  their 
universities  and  colleges. 

As  to  charge  No.  3— that  diplomatic  agents  sup- 
port missionary  pretensions.  This  is  a  double  charge. 
What  chai'ge  he  makes  against  diplomatic  agents  we 
leave  them  to  answer.  What  he  means  by  mission- 
ary pretensions  he  does  not  explain.  If  he  means 
that  missionaries  have  no  oflicial  position  he,  as  a 
diplomatic  agent,  ought  to  know  that,  while  Christian 
teachers  in  some  countries  are  not  oflQcers  of  tlie 
government,  in  other  countries  they  are,  so  that  it  is 
not  just  to  call  their  assumption  of  oflQdal  position 
missionary  pretension,  and  even  those  who  are  not 
officers  of  the  government  when  they  are  selected 
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hj  millions  of  Christian  people  to  represent  them, 
acquire  also  a  practical  official  position. 

As  to  charge  No.  4 — that  the  ciilef  object  of  mis- 
rionaries  la  to  undermine  what  Gonfucianists  hold 
dear.  We  franklj  admit  that  some  missionaries 
apeak  as  if  this  was  their  object,  and,  therefore,  they 
give  rise  to  just  opposition,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
tlie  Missionary  Conference  in  1890.  But  all  the  most 
enlightened  missionaries  distinctly  say  that  they  have 
not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.  Though  the  word 
"  undermine "  may  be  unwisely  used  there  is  not  a 
single  missionary  in  China  who  ever  intends  to  under- 
mine any  ffood  thing,  and  there  is  not  a  single  Con- 
fucianist  who  will  object  to  his  undermining  anything 
that  is  wrong. 

As  to  charge  No.  5 — that  missionaries  protect 
criminals.  There  may  be  instances  of  some  doing  this 
in  their  ignorance,  but  to  say  that  missionaries  as  a 
body  do  so,  or  that  anyone  does  that  inteutionally,  is 
simply  to  repeat  a  gross  libel. 

As  to  charge  No.  6 — that  hatred  to  missionaries 
arises  from  severe  punishments  dealt  out  to  rioters. 
This  is  a  very  strange  charge,  as  foreigners  only  ask 
that  punishment  be  meted  out  according  to  Chinese 
law.  Moreover,  this  does  not  zeplain  how  riots  break 
out  before  any  are  punished  at  all. 

As  to  charge  No.  7 — that  all  outbreaks  arise  from 
the  haste  of  missionaries  to  receive  converts  without 
inquiry  into  their  character.  If  this  were  true  then 
there  would  be  no  troublea  in  settling  in  a  new  place 
before  any  converts  are  made,  and  troubles  would  in- 
crease with  the  increase  of  converts.  This  is  flatly 
contradicted  by  facta. 

As  to  charge  No.  8 — that  missionaries  only  associate 
with  the  dregs  of  the  people  and  with  educated  men 
of  loose  morals.  This  is  a  half  truth  that  is  utterly 
mialeading.  Mr.  Pung  ought  to  know  that,  while 
there  are  aome  notable  exceptions,  tlie  vast  majority 
d  respectable  Chinese  refuse  to  receive  missionaries, 
not  because  of  the  reasons  he  gives  liere,  but  because 
of  the  reason  he  gives  in  another  part  of  his  paper, 
namely,  that  Confucian  books  teach  that  it  is  the 
proper  thing  for  foreigpiers  to  learn  of  the  Chinese, 
but  not  for  the  Chinese  to  learn  of  foreigners.  In 
other  words,  the  Chinese  are  being  daily  trained  in 
their  education  to  look  down  on  all  outside  China  as  un- 
oivilixed  barbarians,  and  consequently  at  present  only 
men  of  strong  independent  character  and  those  who 
have  learned  the  true  character  of  Christians,  dare 
brave  public  opinion  and  be  friendly  to  missionaries. 

As  to  charge  No.  9 — that  Christians  scruple  to 
do  homage  to  their  parents  and  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
their  ancestors.  This  does  contain  a  certain  amount 
of  truth,  like  that  of  No.  4,  for  many  missionaries  are 
not  suffideotly  dear  about  the  ground  on  which  they 
allow  and  disallow  oertain  rites,  and  on  this  subject 
they  often  oontand  for  tlie  letter  and  lose  tl>e  spirit. 
Howvfer,  it  ia  but  Just  to  say  that  no  missionary 
dadrea  to  lenao  the  honor  due  to  parents  by  one 


tittle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  desire  to  increase  it  in 
full  harmony  with  proper  reverence  for  God. 

As  to  the  eight  advices  which  he  gives  to  the 
missionaries — they  are  all  gooJ,  and  are  well  sum- 
marized by  him  in  the  two  precepts :  (a.)  Study  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  (/;.)  Be  careful  about 
the  moral  character  of  the  converts.  But  he  does 
not  seem  to  know  that  these  two  principles  are  in- 
culcated by  every  mission  in  China,  and  the  "  Sacred 
Edict "  is  a  text-book  carefully  studied  by  almost 
every  missionary  in  China.  There  are,  moreover, 
certain  great  principles  which  divide  Romau  Cathol- 
icism and  Protestantism,  of  which  he  takes  no  notice, 
proving  that  he  has  not  gone  ver}*  deeply  into  the 
study  of  missionary  problems. 

We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  if  we  as  missionaries 
take  careful  heed  to  the  criticisms  and  suggestions 
made,  the  influence  of  Christian  Missions  might  be 
easily  multiplied  manifold;  and  if  the  Chinese  also 
carefully  considered  our  criticisms  and  suggestions  of 
their  position  and  attitude,  then  most  of  the  mission 
troubles  would  soon  disappear,  and  incalculable  heneJUs 
would  result  to  China,  as  has  resulted  from  enlight- 
ened ChriRtianity  in  all  other  lands. —  Chinese  Jles- 
senijtr. 

Oonnteracting  iDfinences  to  the  Spread  of  Ohris- 
tianity  in  Mohammedan  Oonntries. 

BY  RKV.  A.  p.  HAPPER,  D.D. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  so-called  heathen  countriea 
that  influences  are  arrayed  against  the  Gospel  of  the 
blessed  God,  but  the  same  thing  is  found  in  Moham- 
medan lauds.  Everywhere  *'  the  heathen  rage,  and 
the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing.  Tlie  kings  of  the 
earth  set  themselves,  and  the  nilers  take  counsel 
agauist  the  Lord  and  his  anointed."  From  the  earliest 
commencement  of  Mohammedanism  it  has  been 
characterized  by  its  bitter  hatred  of  Christianity,  and 
while  now,  by  the  political  power  of  Christian  lands, 
its  leaders  can  no  longer  spread  Mohammedanism  by 
the  sword,  nor  require  conquered  people  to  choose 
immediate  death  or  reception  of  the  Koran,  still,  in 
every  Mohammedan  country,  when  the  rulers  are  not 
restrained  by  external  force,  it  is  death,  according  to 
the  laws,  for  any  Moliammedan  to  renounce  his  own 
and  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  Not  only  do  the 
rulers  thus  forbid  any  of  the  followers  of  the  false 
prophet  to  renounce  that  failh,  but  there  are  also 
active  and  energetic  agencies  in  operation  to  induce 
heathen  and  savage  peoples  to  accept  the  short  creed 
of  Mohammed,  "God  is  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet." 

The  mo3t  active  and  effective  agency  for  the  prop- 
agation of  Mohammedanism  is  the  university  at 
Cairo,  in  Egypt.  The  best  account  of  this  institution 
is  that  given  by  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  KvangtU 
ist,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Field,  in  his  book.  From  Egypt  to 
Japan.     At  page  45  he  says : 
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Id  one  view,  i^ro  haj  he  considered  tbeeaptui  of  r^lam, 
M  It  La  tbe  seat  of  tbe  gre&t  unlverBlty  from  wblcb  \i»  priests 
go  lofth  lo  all  parts  of  tbti  Mobamaiedan  n  orld.  Tbe  unl> 
renity  ia  nlD«  hundred  years  old,  older  than  Oxford,  aud 
•till  tlourlBhea  wiUi  aa  much  \rijfor  a&  In  the  palmy  days  of 
llie  ArmblAii  conquest.  A  vLntt  lo  It  Is  the  tuoet  ii]t«]>»r.tnjr 
ifglit  la  GaJro.  There  I  iuir  collected  ioftether-Tj«>t  "ue 
hundred  or  two  hundred  students,  a  number  i^uch  ii^  Is  found 
Inotir  thoologlealsemlnarieA  In  America— but  ten  thousand  ! 
As  one  eipreased  It,  *'  There  tvere  two  ncrea  of  turbans ''  at- 
MCDbled  In  a  fast  locto^ure,  with  no  floor  but  a  pavement, 
ftnd  with  a  roof  over  n  supported  by  four  bundriHl  columns^ 
and  at  the  f«»ot  of  every  column  a  (richer  surrounded  by 
pupils,  who  sat  at  hla  feet,  pi«<'J»ely  as  Puut  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Gemaltel.  As  we  entered,  (here  ro«e  a  hum  of  tbou,mndA 
Of  rolces*  reciting  the  Komo,  Tbeae  studenta  am  not  only 
from  £gTpt,  but  from  all  parti  of  Africa,  tram  Morocco  to 
ZKQSJtNtr.  They  come  from  tar  up  tbe  Dllle,  firom  Nultlaaiiid 
Soudan,  from  [)urfour,  beyond  the  jrreflt  deaert,  and  from  the 
western  eoaai  of  Afrtcji,  Atila,  too.  I*  largely  ropreiented  In 
•tudentj  from  Western  Aflia,  from  Turkey,  Arabia,  and 
Per»la ;  and  from  OentTml  Alia,  from  Klilva,  and  Bokhara, 
Turke:!itan,  and  Afghantstao,  and  tli«  tMfdersof  China.  They 
come  without  ^laff  or  «rtp»  There  Is  do  endowment  to  sup- 
port  triem,  no  etudentit*  fund  or  educ»tJoQ  board.  They  tlve 
on  tt)«  charltJefl  of  th>e  faithful,  and  wh«u  ttieir  studies  are 
ended,  those  who  are  to  be  made  mfnloiuulflt  1»  Africa 
motint  their  camels*  Join  a  cant  ran,  cross  tlw  desart,  and  are 
loKt  In  the  far  Interior  of  the  oootlnent. 

What  a  marvel  of  propagatidtsm  is  thus  presented 
to  our  coDBiderutioti.  Ten  thoui^and  students,  gath- 
ered from  all  Mohummcdan  lands  into  oneuniversitj, 
with  four  hundred  teacijera^  and  all  supplied  with 
food  bj  tlie  faithful  of  one  city  of  some  three 
hundred  tliouBaod  people.  Tins  is  a  larger  number 
of  students  than  ul)  the  theological  students  of  nil 
Protestant  denominations  in  tbe  United  Slalea  of 
America,  scattered  among  more  than  sevontf  tbeo* 
logical  seminaries.  A  large  u timber  of  theao  are 
destined  for  propagating  I  slam  ism  in  Afnea.  Tliej 
have  peculiar  facitities  for  reaching  from  Cairo  all 
ptrtf  of  the  northern  half  of  the  African  coutioenl, 
•a  three  lines  of  commercial  caraTans  start  from  that 
cUy»  going  to  tbe  southeast,  lo  the  central  south,  and 
to  the  west. 

These  devoted  men,  equipped  with  the  Koran, 
which  has  been  their  great  study  at  the  university 
during  the  last  tif^j  jears,  have  spread  Mohammed- 
aniam  over  a  large  part  of  Norihem  Africa,  with  its 
more  than  tlftj  millions  of  people.  These  men 
rather  put  to  shame  our  limited  spread  of  Proiestant 
Cbnatianity  during  the  same  period.  Few  of  tlie 
students  come  to  the  university  from  India.  But 
many  of  them  go  to  India  to  propaj^ate  their  faith 
among  the  people  of  that  land.  The  other  portion 
of  the  students  return  to  the  several  countries  of 
Weatem  and  Central  Asia,  f^om  whence  they  came 
to  tbe  institution  to  be  tbe  prlefits  and  teachers  of  the 
people  of  their  own  faith  in  their  native  countries. 
They  are  all  the  moat  zealous  propagators  of  their  own 
faith  and  the  most  bitter  oppoacrm  of  Ohriatianiiy, 

For  various  reasons  the  Mohammedans  of  India 
hnve  not  been  as  ready  to  attend  the  educational  in- 
fiiitntiona  established  in  India  by  the  British  Govern* 


ment  and  tbe  variotis  missionary'  organmiiiona  a»tbe 
Hindus  bavo  been.  Intelligent  and  thoughtful  per- 
sons among  the  educated  followers  of  til 
prophet  saw  that  their  youth  were  falling  lio 
the  race  for  promotion  in  government  employmenis 
ail  com  pored  with  their  Hindu  fellowcttisena;  saw 
they  were  not  preparing  educated  men  for  the  prop- 
ligation  of  their  faith. 

Tikis  led  some  of  their  earnest  men  to  undertake 
tbe  establishment  of  a  Mohammedan  university  in 
ludit)  for  teaching  Western  sciences  and  languages  as 
well  as  the  Koran.  They  collected  some  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  dollars  from  rajaha  and  wealthy 
men  of  their  own  failh,  and  have  founded  a  largely 
endowed,  fully  equipped  institution  at  Aligarh,  in 
Nor  lb  em  India,  Students  are  now  gathered  the 
from  all  paita  of  India  and  some  from  Central 
Western  Asia,  It  is  af&liated  with  the  government 
universities  of  India  in  conferring  degrees,  Ite  classes 
are  fh»e  to  studeuts  of  all  nationalities  and  religioas, 
Tbe  Mohnmmedans  of  India  are  thus  preparing  de- 
fenders  and  propagators  of  their  faith  suited  to  all 
classes  in  India,  tlie  learned  and  the  unlearned.  They 
are  pursuing  their  propag&ndism  with  such  eamest- 
ueaa  and  zeal  that  they  are  making  converts  from 
Hinduism  by  the  hundreds  of  thoussuds.  A  writer 
in  India  bus  itated  that  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Beugal  Province  is  now  Mohammedan,  and 
the  conversions  are  continually  increasing* 

But,  besides  the  educated  priests  and  propagators 
of  their  faith,  the  Moslems  have  a  large  body  of  tr- 
reguJars,  who,  in  various  ways,  excite  the  seal  and 
stir  up  the  religious  life  of  thetr  people,  and  incrMse 
their  hatred  of  Chrislinnity.  Theae  are  called 
Dervishes.  There  are  a  number  of  diTisions  amoog 
them,  as  tbe  "Howling  Dervishps,"  the  "Whirling 
or  Dancing  Dervishes,'*  etc.  **  They  are  bound  by 
oaths  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  humtlity,  and  live  to- 
gether  in  communities  under  tbe  headship  of  a  afaeik. 
Many  Dervishes  wander  about  and  support  them- 
selves, and  even  aoqtiire  great  wealth,  by  their  in. 
cantationa,  feats  of  legerdemain^  aud  other  kinds  of 
more  or  less  conacious  impostures.  The  Dervishea, 
as  a  class,  bate  great  power  among  the  people."  I 
have  seen  no  estimate  of  tbe  nutnber  of  the  Der- 
vishes in  either  Turkey  or  India,  but  they  are  numer- 
ous enough  in  both  countriod  to  have  their  influence 
felt  in  all  parts  of  these  countries.  And  those  who 
read  the  letters  of  the  missionaries  in  these  lands 
know  how  bitter  is  the  opposition  which  ia  eiperi- 
enoed  by  missionaries  in  their  efforts  to  make  known 
the  message  of  salvntioti. 

There  is  still  nnotlter  class  of  active  propagators  ^A 
the  Islam  faith  in  all  Mohammedan  lands.  Tlieae  are 
those  who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
who  are  accounted  aa  holy  by  thetr  cmimrTmeo. 
Drs.  McCIIntock  and  Strong,  in  their  Cv  ■\f 

Hdtgioua,    Tfteoiogicai   and    Eakj^taMcai 
under  the   head  of  **  Mohammedan    Pilgnmagea," 
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**i&  1873  the  number  of  pUg^ims  to  Mec<»i 
kttDdftd  thousund,  but  ID  1^77  the  number 
wti  gTMtljr  tncreftfled  owing  to  the  wur  with  Ruf^ta, 
and  it  wu  euppc^sed  that  ue«rlT  tive  himtlr^  thou- 
and^  if  not  more^  woutd  vlaii  Mecca,  briogiog  tribute 
to  Uie  secred  pliice^  and  tlmt  the  ireaAures  m  Uie  cof- 
fers tbecv,  mmouTilinj^  to  aome  fifty  mniioQBof  doll&re, 
hare  been  placed  at  the  disposal  ot  the  SultuD  of 
Turkey,  and  are  to  be  uaed  ta  the  dofenae  of  tlie 
Muaeulma&'a  faith.'*  These  pilgnms,  when  they  re- 
turn lo  their  natire  lowna  and  vilUi??^,  are  e\'ery- 
wbere  received  with' great  honor  and  reverence,  and 
they  do  miich  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  followers  of 
the  false  prophet  as  they  tell  of  their  mit  to  the  holy 
city  and  its  sacred  temple.  Their  discourses  do  much  - 
to  excite  others  to  make  ihe  ptlgrioiage^  and  thun, 
DOtwithatandiog  the  expense,  »«nd  the  fatigue,  and 
the  exposure  to  sickness  and  death,  the  stream  of  pil* 
grima  still  flows  on  from  year  to  year.  The  pilgrims 
ocpfne  from  all  Mohammedan  lands — from  Africa^  Asia, 
aod  the  Eastern  Archlpelaga  The  deaths  among 
them  every  year  run  up  nearly  to  ten  thousand. 

Thus  in  Moslem  nations,  \i\  the  regulor  priests,  the 
Derrisbea,  and  those  who  hare  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Kecca^  Mohammedanism  has  xealouji  propagators 
of  the  faith  and  watchful  defenders  of  their  people 
against  all  eGTorts  to  win  any  of  them  toChHstiantty. 
Let  Christians  no  longer  wonder  that  so  feweooTerts 
are  niade  to  Christianity,  but  rather  wonder  that  the 
converts  are  so  msny;  and  let  Christians,  every* 
where,  be  ineited  to  pray  aa  never  boforo  for  the 
Hbty  Spirit  to  be  poured  out  on  all  fle^h,  that  rouUi- 
mdee  may  be  converted  to  Christ,  and  be  ready  to 
eiffllir  the  loss  of  all  things  for  his  name.— £r<-raf<i  and 


Abynlnia  and  Iti  People. 

AjiYsmKiA  is  a  kingdom  of  about  the  sise  of  France, 
and,  though  lyin$r  within  the  tropics,  has  a  oool  and 
equable  climate,  owing  to  its  being  a  high  table- land, 
at  an  average  of  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
surrounded  by  a  mountain  range  on  every  side.  It 
baa  the  Red  Sea  for  ita  aaatern  boundary,  and  Nubia 
and  the  Soudan  on  the  north  and  west 

The  oortheni  and  eiistern  parts  form  the  province 
of  Tijrre,  with  a  bare  and  poor  country,  whose  people 
are  Highlanders;  the  southern  and  western,  the 
province  of  Amhsra,  with  a  fertile  soil  and  tropical 
climate,  whose  people  are  Lowlanders,  richer  and 
more  civilized  thsn  the  natives  of  Tigre. 

The  natives  of  Abyssinia  have  a  Caucasian  physiog- 
nomy, are  of  dark  complexion,  but  with  none  of  the 
Xegro  peculiarities  of  feature,  of  good  stature,  and  in 
appearance,  strength,  activity,  and  natural  intelll- 
geoce  scarcely  inferior  lo  any  of  the  Eastern  races. 
Neither  men  nor  women  wear  any  head  coveKog 
except  their  luxuriant  hnir.  llie  poorer  peaiants 
live  in  round  huts  with  conical  roofs  of  straw  thatch; 
the  richer  famities  occupy  houses  composed  of  sev. 
eral  detached  building;?  within  one  rnclosure,  the 
walls  constructed  of  dried  mud  wiUi  wooden  beams. 
They  have  no  artA,  manufacturer,  or  trade,  being  en- 
gaged in  pastoral  and  Dgriculturrd  lalKir. 

Adowa,  the  capital,  with  narrow,  winding  streets, 
ia  prettily  aims  ted  on  the  edge  of  a  hill  at  tho  conflu- 
ence ot  two  nvors.  Some  of  the  housei  are  sur- 
rounded by  stone  walls  ten  feet  high,  but  generally 
they  are  native  hovels.  It  has  a  htrge  market,  where 
all  kinds  of  countiy  produce  are  sold,  and  it  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  ten  thousand. 
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TLe  pieople  of  Ahrw\u\b  tjelou^r  to  the  Coptic 
Church.  Chrinuiiiitr  wtts  iLir<>auced  there  in  the 
year  A.  D.  '621  by  FrumeLi  -e,  who  wksordnmed  fy 
AtL&nasiue.  Putrlarr/:.  of  AiezhDd'-.fa  Thej  ooQtiuue 
to  acknowledge  iLe  Coptic  Fair.brcb  of  Alexandria, 
from  wLoiL  the  AlfCnjdi,  or  i.tr'ad  bieLop  of  their 
Church,  mu-ii  rece-v«r  L.s  ofEc.al  c-ou»ecratjon.  His 
resideuce  n  at  Aiow&.  TLe  cjotiaaterieft  and 
churches  are  riehir  eodowed.  The  ritual  of  their 
Church  ie  a  coriip^j^nd  of  jia^rabm.  Judainm,  and 
Christian  it  J.  faod  :he:r  cr**r<j  ig  a  m'*diticatJoD  of  iLat 
of  the  Copiic  and  Greek  C.-.'-rci-es. 

The  priests  do  cot  ai^ow  the  people  to  read  the 
gospels  or  epistles,  h  .t  only  the  PsairLs  of  Da  rid. 
Thej  keep  the  Jewlsix  aud  Chri^tiau  Sabbaths,  ob- 
serve fre4uerji  fa8th^  and  wor-Lip  rhe  pictures  of  the 
Tirgin  and  saiotR.  The  wall-t  of  the  churches  are 
decorated  with  their  pictures  and  with  soenefl  in 
Scripture  historr.  Their  ch^rc^ies  hare  a  threefold 
dirision,  like  that  of  the  Jewish  taber&acie  aod 
temple.  In  the  Holj  of  Holies,  or  M-jJcJom,  which 
none  but  priests  mav  enter,  is  the  ark,  or  tabotj 
formed  of  four  upright  timber  pillars  about  eight  feet 
high,  with  a  shelf,  on  wi.ich  are  volumes  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  tiie  crosses  &ud  ceiisers  used  in  their 
worship. 

Some  of  the  crosses  are  of  superior  foreign  work- 
manship, like  the  silver  crossf  found  at  Goun-Gou  a, 
or  the  copper  cross  at  Cliaffa,  of  elaborate  pattern, 
with  a  socket  to  be  tixed  on  a  long  pole  and  carried 
iu  procession. 

It  can  thus  be  inferred  that  Abvssinia,  with  its 
ChrlHtiai)  traditions  and  with  something  of  the  form 
withoitt  the  iH>wcr  of  godliness,  needs  to  be  supplied 
with  tho  true  Gosi^el.  with  its  renewing  and  redeem- 
titg  spirit,  rnlike  the  pagan  nations  about  them, 
thai  know  nothing  of  the  true  God  and  of  his  Son, 
whom  ihn  Kuihor  sent  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  ilM«y  have  a  foundation  for  the   truth  when  it 

ll  MMl  to  ihtMU. 


NotdH  from  Uruguay  and  Argentina. 

IIV    HKN.  (iH»U«JK  IJ.  KROGCATT. 

Tjik  Ki'v  KiillM-r  TiTJi,  Vicar-gonenU  of  tlie  Ar- 
g^ntiiid  Aiiiiv  iiiid  Nuvy,  hu.s  .sotvded  from  the  prieat- 
hoo<l  of  ilm  Koiiinn  ('athoUo  Church,  and  has  united 
himHc-lf  iu  hi.-iiriu^n  with  an  intelligent  Argentine 
young  IjHJy  of  tho  upprr  ranks  in  sooiety.  Father 
Pera  was  uuivorH.iliy  r«'puiiMl  to  bo  ono  of  the  most 
eloquent  nji-MilMsrH  of  Iho  Argenlinr  Iloman  Catholic 
clergy.  Tlic  step  takon  by  this  bravo  and  honest 
clergyman,  who  now  intends  to  tlevoto  himself  to  tlie 
labors  of  agriculture  iu  Paraguay,  has  caused  an  im- 
mense sensation  in  Buenos  Ayrea.  It  would  be  a 
moHi  excellent  thing  if  the  many  Roman  Catholic 
dorgymon  living  at  present  in  wicked  concubinage 
in  tho  al.ovo  city,  would  profit  by  the  manly  example 
of  ex-Fatlntr   Pera  and   lose  no  time  in  doing  hke- 


Tbere  k.  perhMf^  no  mare  repiiisive.  unaav 
iml.  and  isUBoral  doeaine  in  tbe  whole  pymem  uf 
Bomao  GetboUc  theokfr  tlias  that  of  tbe  eeiiuacr 
of  the  clergT.  U  deifaendiae  and  marmll j  niinii  marv 
of  ber  mmiittfri:  mski  them  tbe  oinectE  of  miscrusi 
and  BUBpieioD  wberrw  tbej  fn> :  and  aerrefi.  iinal.v. 
to  niae  up  m  tbe  niadi  of  tbousanda,  barriers  ot  xxi- 
deetrncfcible  prejodiee  against  Cbriauanity  itfielf. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  Bobdoci  Arree  finglist  daily 
papers  writaa:  *'llus  mGmixig  aod  Teaterdar  I  ^v 
tended  mass.  But  wbat  a  ridicoloiiB  attempt  to  iiL- 
pnsh  aoT  ciriliaed  person  with  reapect  for  religion. 
Fancy  the  litanj  axtd  the  creeds  chanted  bj  priests 
wliose  nasal  organs  were  tbe  obIt  aoiuid  to  be  beard. 
•To  make  up  for  this,  when  tbe  Most  Holj  wa»  dis- 
played to  the  ooDgiegaiion,  tbe  band  broke  out  into 
a  potpourri  of  'La  FaToritSL*  And  tbis  is  religKR." 
It  must  be  borne  in  nnid  tbat  tbia  deeeriptioii  of  a 
Roman  Catiiolic  aarrice  is  not  a  rare  exeeptaoe  in 
this  land,  but  is  the  rule  geDeraUr,  particnlarlj  in 
small  towns  and  in  ooantry  pariabea 

Mr.  C.  Dawnej  has  generoualj  giTeu  tbe  BeeesBarr 
land  for  the  building  of  an  Anglican  cLurch  at  Bel- 
grano  (province  of  Boenoe  Ajres),  and  tbe  buildiD^, 
it  is  estimated,  willooet  $20,000.  Tbe  Anglicans  have 
been  sbowing  remarkable  energj  and  enterprise  in 
this  important  sphere  of  Christian  actiTitj  for  some 
time  back,  and  tbreaten  to  leave  all  other  Prot- 
estant denominations  behind  in  tbia  respect,  unless 
tbey  bestir  tliemaelTes.  I  abould  like  to  aea  oar 
own  beloved  denomination  abead  of  all  otbers.  not 
only  in  winning  souls  for  Christ,  but  alao  in  dotting 
these  lands  with  cburdi  baOdinga  wherein  tbe  living 
God  may  be  worshiped  **  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Arch- 
deacon Shimield  has  been  lately  viaiting  tbe  towas 
of  Salto  and  Paysandd,  and  promiaed  to  interest  the 
"  South  American  MiBsionary  Bocietj  **  in  sending 
out  an  Anglican  missionary  to  attend  to  tbe  spiritual 
wants  of  the  English  speaking  reaidenta  in  these  two 
flourishing  towns.  The  Metbodiata  abould  also  have 
a  representative  at  the  latter  of  theae  towns. 

A  new  publication  of  the  "Salvation  Army/*  in 
£ngli.^h,  entitled  IhtUo!  has  made  its  appearance.  It  is 
published  at  the  Territorial  Headquarters  of  tiie  Army 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  is  especially  addreeaed  to  ths 
Social  Wing  of  the  Army  as  a  Bupplement  to  their 
social  work.  The  Uruguay  News  says,  ooncemiug 
this  new  paper:  "In  its  style  ffaOo/  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  any  other  of  tbe  'Army's*  publica- 
tions that  we  have  yet  seen.  Ii  contains  many  in. 
tcrcsting  papers  and  entertainhig  stories  of  a  relig- 
ious  character.  We  congratulate  MiyorClibbom  on 
his  new  venture,  which  we  think  will  not  only  com- 
mand success,  but  deserve  it." 

Tho  doticil  on  the  year's  working  (for  1893)  of  the 
British  Hospital  in  Montevideo  was  $581.13.  The 
total  income  was  $826.85  less  than  tbat  of  the  pre- 
vioufl  year.  This  deficit  is  a  disgrace  to  tbe  British 
community  in  Montevideo,  who  can  easily  contrihute 
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a  suflacient  interest    The  trouble  is  that  while  a  few  (Key.  E.  8.  Little  forwards  the  foUowlog  taken  from  the 

of  the  British  residents  are  very  generous  and  self-  North  Oiina  Daily  News,  written  from  Kluklanir  by  Its 

sacrificing  in  their  efforts  to  secure  funds  for  this  correspondent)                              ,      ,  u  i       •      *   *v 

. ,     .  ^ .     ,         ,           ....                   ..    „  A  FEW  days  ago  the  above  school  belonging  to  the 

noble  mstiiution,  the  vast  majonty  are  practically  »,  .1    j-  .  t/  •          i  .-.i       u       j      j     *u    j-      .• 

,   ^.^              .       1.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  under  the  direction 

indifferent  to  its  daima.  *  .,     t.       t          t    1         u  u  *     1    • 

^^      _.        T>,  .      r*    .                   it  mi  of  the  Rev.  James  Jackson,  held  Its  closing  exercises. 

The  Rtver  Plata   Remew   says:    "The  managing  _..    .                   ,     «.  •        a                «    ;*u        a    * 

.    ^    „    .      ,  r     .              J  .       •     J  i.  This  is  an  annual  affair  and  comes  off  at  the  end  of 

committee  of  the  National  Lottery  are  determined  to  ,,     ^,.                               .        *    u      1              «     *u 

•^         ^     ,            ,  the  Chinese  year,  preparatory  to  breaking  up  for  the 

make  the  undertaking  as  great  a  curse  to  the  country  __      _       ,    i-j           o        a              •      1   ^u 

^  ®  ^    f  , ,.       ,       .        -        .    -^  New  Year  holidays.     Some  days  previously  the  pnn- 

as  It  IS  posaiole  to  do,  by  holding  drawings  for  pnzes  ...         ,  .     .j^.       ^      ,1  .u    *      .           •  j     I      * 

.    ^          ^  ^   '  ^1      ^     ®             %    .  cipal  issued  invitations  to  all  the  foreign  residents  at 

ranging  np  to  $600,000.     On  account  of  the  gam-  .,          .  .    t.               .        *i     «a*i     *  t                 xt 

...:......              .    ,  the  port  to  be  present  on  the  30th  of  January.     Mr. 

bling  spirit  of  the   mhabitants  of  the  country  no     -..  ,.       ,        ,,  ^-  ^     . ,  .    ,, 

, *  .  *^ .  ,  Walter  Lav,  Commissioner  of  Customs,  kindly  con- 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  selhng  the  tickets,  and  we           .  j^    /•     *u^    1    •    -  ^  .^  -:  ^ «v^    .-^^ 

.    „     -^  ,             .     ,        ,          ?          ,               .  .  sented  to  take  the  chair  and  to  give  away  the  prizes, 

shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  lottery  with  a  --t         *u         ..  •        ..  ^.     ♦r^^  ^  «  «,u^.  ^*  »i.^ 

.1^ ...     ,       ,    ,      "L      ,  Upon   the  evening  m  question  a  number  of  the 

grand  pnze  of  $1,000,000  will  shortly  be  offered  to  .      .'^            u    «•  i^       •     i^         *  •  *    ^u   oi  • 

.       -«       \         .                       .       ^,     ^  foreigners  who  felt  so  inclined  went  into  the  Chinese 

the  public.   These  lotteries  were  sanctioned  by  Con-       .^        j       _       n      „     i  j  /^    ♦u^-. :  „     nn  ^ 

*^                .,.,.        ,            .          ,.t.  city  and  were  well  rewarded  for  their  pains.     The 

gre»  to  provide  funds  for   the   various  charitable  ^,^^,              ^^,,  ^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ,,^^^^ 

mstituUDu.  throughout  the  country,  but  the  mcome  ^^  ^^               ^^^^^^  j,    ^^^  j^     ^^^ 

now  being  obtained  must  be  far  greater  than  their      *,  , ^ ,,  «,,    .  .    ^„^_„  ^„^  u«  ♦k* 

^                                         ®  the  occasion,  and  was  well  filled  in  every  part  by  the 

requiremen    .                    .      ^  .            ,     .  schoolboys  and  the  girls  of  the  school  belonging  to 

Murders  .tUl  conunue  fearfully  on  the  increase  m  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^.^_^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  _,^^^  ,^^  ^^  ^^^ 

the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  assawiins  are  either  .  ^^j^^,  ^^^  ^    ^^^^^  ^^^j^^ 

not  arrested  through  the  carelesanes.  and  the  indif-  .j.^^  chairman  was  introduced  and  a  very  interesting 

ference  of  the  poUce,  or  through  the  chicken-heart  ^„  presented.  The  graduation  speeches  were 

edness  of  the  judges  their  punishment  U  made  so  ei-  .^  ^^^ .  ^^^  „„  ^^^^^  ,^^  ,,^^  ,„j  instructive, 

eesdvelylighttlatcnmeiB  po9itivelyencouraged,and  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^„  ,,^^  ^^^^  ^^„,j  ^^  u„i„teUigible. 

in  the  vast  mq-orityof  cases  made  safe.  Three  frigl.t-  ^^^^  natives  who  were  not  sufficiently  educated  to 

ftil  crimes  were  committed  in  Santa  Fe  about  a  fort-  j„„„^  ^^^  easujiBts  as  they  read  their  productions, 

Bight  .go,  and  HOT  OHB  of  the  assassins  was  arresud.  ^^y,^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  .^^^  ^f  j,,,;^  scholarship, 

A  writer  in  the  Soutl^  Orou,  the  organ  of  the  ^^^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^j  ^j,  g^^^,  ^^,„,j  ^^^^^^  j^,., 

Bngliah^peaking    Roman    CathoUc   community    in  reputation  for  learning. 

Buenoa  Ayres,  has  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  no  jj^^  ^  j,^^  program : 

dMent  men  are  to  be  found  amocg  Freemasons,  and      j  ^^^  ..  g,^  ^^^  g^^ ^^ 

that  all  the  ills  from  which  we  suffer  come  directly      2.  prayer, Bev.  E.  3.  Little 

from  the  Masonic  order.     This  wonderful  genius      S.  Song, "  Usbt  ot  Ufe," Sebool 

thus   proceeds  to  discuss  Freemasonry :    "  Among      *■  Solo,  "  Cbrtofs  MlMlon," Uu  Ko-yl 

J-  .                n                     -I          ..T..I  5.  Qraduatlon  Speeoti. "  BavlnKLeamed  to  be  Atterward 

medicine  men  Freemasonry  is  also  potent    Itdoes  **  oonadous  TDeflclency/'  Klang Mln^-chl 

not  famish  the  brothers  with  science,  but  it  helps  to       5^  g^ng^  »♦  uttie  jack  Frost," School 

get  them  patients,  and  helps  to  get  them  impunity  7.  Graduation  Speech,  *'  God*s  Purpose  In  Creation," 

for  killing  them.     All  the  meat  trade  or  butchering  ^^^ff  Hsleh-chung 

..?.  ji.-ni  *jji       8.  Dialoirue Four  Small  Boys 

business  here  is  mani^^ed  by  Freemasons.  A  good  deal       ^  Kxpertments  In  Physics  and  Chemistry Cla« 

of  the  fluctuations  of  the  gold  premium  on  the  Bolsa     jq.  Motion  Sonj? Class  of  Girls 

IB  to  be  traced  to  the  Masons,  and  the  balance,  per-  11.  Graduation  Speech.   ''Chinese  and  Western  Learning 

haps,  to  German  Jews.    Quite  half  of  the  prostitu-  United/' Hwang  Seh-chen 

^        t         .  1.       .    ?r        •         A  %r  12.  Solo,  "  Love  at  Home,*' Uu  Mo-yl 

tion  of  our  journalism  is  Masonic,  and  Masonry  rums  ^  T"'  **  joy  "                                                    School 

commercial  reputations  by  its  machinations,  opens     14*  pri2e  Distribution, W.  Lay,  Esq. 

and  doees  bank  discounts,  intervenes  in  mortgage  15.  National  Anthem. 

foredoenrea.  in  social  scandals,  in  opening  and  shut-     16-  BenedlcUon Eev.  J.  j.  Banbury 

ting  tl.e  doors  of  our  prisons."  That  the  editor  of  We  should  judge  from  the  title  of  one  of  the  essays 
the  leading  organ  of  the  Catholic  community  in  that  tlie  young  man  who  presented  a  disquisition  on 
Buenos  Ayres  should  have  been  willing  to  admit  the  subject,  culled  from  the  classics,  "  Having  Learned 
such  worthless,  lying  trash  in  his  columns,  does  not  to  be  Afterward  Conscious  of  Deficiency,"  was  a  mod- 
speak  much  in  favor  of  the  above  editor,  or  of  the  est  youth.  Most  graduates  at  such  a  time  seem  to 
religious  body  he  professes  to  represent  be  conscious  of  almost  everything  except  "deficiency," 

so  we  feel  disposed  to  congratulate  Mr.  Kiang  Ming- 

URUeUAT  hasan  area  of  72,110  square  miles,  and  a  chi  not  only  on  his  graduating  honors,  but  also  upon 

population  estimated  at  772,153,  of  whom  72  percent  this  other  knowledge;  if  he  continues  to  think  thus  and 

Is  native  born;  the  remainder  are  Spaniards,  Italians,  to  act  accordingly,  he  stands  a  very  good  chance  to 

G«raiaiia»  Jnadk,  lt^^i^\ Brazilians,  and  Argentines,  turn  his  "  deficiency  "  into  considerable  "  efficieucy.'* 
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The  two  songs  by  Liu  Mo-yi  were  sunp:  in  English, 
and  in  capital  style ;  the  lad  has  a  very  fine  voice,  and 
everybody,  the  foreigners  at  any  rate,  seemed  pleased 
with  his  singing.  The  songs  by  the  school  were,  we 
understand,  specially  translated  for  the  occasion. 
The  prizes  were  distributed  by  the  chairman  to  the 
successful  boys  in  the  various  classes.  The  prizes 
Kionsistedof  valuable  books,  dictionaries,  Bibles,  hats, 
shoes,  and  other  useful  articles.  A  very  successful 
and  pleHsant  evening  was  brought  to  a  close  by  sing- 
ing the  national  anthem  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman. 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  divisions — senior, 
middle,  and  junior — and  prizes  were  given  in  all  three 
divisions.  The  principal  tells  your  correspondent 
that  the  examinations  were  conducted  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  that  the  boys  did  very  well  indeed  and 
•obtained  a  high  average  of  marks.  Many  will,  per- 
haps, be  interested  to  see  in  what  branches  of  learn- 
ing the  boys  are  taught  and  were  examined.  The 
following  is  the  list  in  brief: 

Senior :  Mathematics,  Land  Surveying,  Trigonom- 
■etry,  Geometry,  Science,  Chemistry  (analjrtical), 
Acoustics,  Scripture,  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  Mei^- 
tal  Philosophy,  Chinese  studies.  Expositions  of  the 
Classics,  Essay  Writing  ( Wen  Cfiang). 

Middle:  Mathematics,  Geometry,  Algebra,  Chem- 
istry (metals),  Scripture,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (por- 
tions). Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,  Chinese 
■Classics. 

Junior:  Arithmetic  (written),  ditto  (mental),  Ge- 
ography, Three-Character  Classic  (Christian),  Cat- 
•echism,  the  Four  Books  (Chinese),  Writing  and  rec- 
ognizing characters. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  course  is  broad  and 
liberal.  We  understand  that  there  are  changes  from 
year  to  year,  when  other  subjects  are  introduced.  The 
mission  must  be  greatly  benefited  in  its  work  by  the 
young  men  who  go  through  this  institution  into  the 
ministry  and  into  their  schools.  We  rejoice  in  the 
work  it  is  doing. 


The  Ohinese  in  New  Tork  Oity. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Chinese 
in  the  United  States,  of  wiiich  number  ten  thousand  are 
in  New  York  city.  These  men  are  not,  according  to  the 
high  standard  of  their  country,  what  is  termed  edu- 
cated, but  ninety. three  per  cent  read  and  write.  The 
philosophy  of  Confucius  guides  them  in  their  ac- 
tions toward  men  and  their  duties  toward  God. 
Wong  Chu  Foo  declares  that  even  the  coolies 
who  compose  the  laundry  are  used  to  tourna- 
ments of  poetry,  debates,  and  other  exploits  in  letters. 
A  learned  Chinese  once  remarked  in  comparing 
Americans  and  Chinese :  "  Tour  superior  skill  in  the 
mathematical  and  mechanical  arts  we  are  ready  to 
acknowledge,  but  you  must  concede  to  ns  the  palm 
in  philosophy  and  letters." 


The  principal  part,  however,  of  the  evangelistic 
work  among  the  Chinese  lies  among  the  laundrymen. 
There  are  two  thousand  laundries  in  New  York  ¥rith 
one  to  five  men,  all  making  from  $8  to  $10  a  week. 
"  These  men,"  said  Mr.  Huie  Kin  in  a  late  interview, 
"come  from  the  decent,  substantial,  agricultural 
class  of  China — located  in  the  province  of  Kwong 
Tung,  the  capital  of  which  is  Canton."  The  interests 
of  the  stranger  are  cared  for  by  the  secret  organiza- 
tion, the  Yee  Hing,  a  species  of  Freemasonry,  or  the 
wide,  practical  philanthropy  of  the  Six  Companies. 
Thus  the  Chinaman  is  a  difficult  person  to  reach  by 
the  Christian  Ghnrch,  and  in  examming  the  work  of 
evangelization  done  among  them  one  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  the  absence  of  motives  is  a  guarantee  of 
their  sincerity.  An  opportunity  to  learn  English  is 
the  one  inducement  that  draws  them  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  men  and  women.  And  it  is  a 
fact  that  even  if  they  do  not  accept  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  their  views  are  radically  modified. 
"  Heaven  will  not  prosper  those  who  are  ungrateful,^ 
is  a  Chinese  proverb.  Ingratitude  is  to  a  certain  degree 
a  criminal  offense  in  China.  This  explains  the  unfail- 
ing  irespect,  appreciation,  and  generosity  manifested  by 
them  toward  those  who  seek  their  welfare.  "  Our 
work  never  suffers  financially,"  is  the  ooromon  ver- 
dict of  all  missionary  laborers.  The  converts  are  not 
many.  The  Chinaman  is  not  impulsive,  but  each  one 
ia  a  power  for  good,  and  seldom  in  the  experience  of 
a  teacher  has  a  Christian  pupil  departed  from  his  new 
belief. — New  York  Observer. 


Haying  and  Working  at  MinioDfl. 

Some  one  has  said  that  we  are  only  playing  at 
missions.  Results  largely  justify  the  accusation.  The 
small  work  that  we  do  attempt — small  compared  with 
the  needs — goes  begging  every  year,  and  is  liable  to 
come  out  at  the  end  with  a  deficit.  Then  some  good 
sister  or  some  good  brother  rises  and  says,  "  Pray 
for  our  treasury."  And  we  fold  our  hands  and  pray, 
but  I  have  noticed  that  unless  some  one  unfolds  his 
hands  and  goes  to  work  nothing  comes  of  it  It  is 
all  wrong. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  playing  and  praying  and 
went  to  work.  There  is  a  time  for  both,  but  it  is  not 
when  there  is  work  to  be  done.  There  are  things  it 
is  proper  to  pray  for,  but  they  are  not  those  we  can 
do  for  ouraelves.  God  will  not  do  our  work.  The 
farmer  who  sits  down  and  prays  for  a  crop  will  never 
harvest  one.  After  he  has  plowed  and  planted 
and  cultivated  he  may  pray  for  rain  to  finish  hia 
work.  That  is  God's  parL  But  we  have  not  yet 
done  oura. 

What  do  we  do  ?  We  take  up  a  collection,  for- 
sooth ! — some  of  us  do — when  the  minister  happens 
to  get  around  to  it,  and  we  put  into  it  what  we  happen 
to  have  with  us,  or  the  smallest  piece  we  happen  to 
have,  and  then  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  for  being 
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so  benevolent  I  What  if  we  should  try  to  support 
our  pastor  that  waj  ?  We  should  not  be  likely  to 
keep  him  long.  We  have  some  sort  of  system  about 
that  and  some  definite  aim.  Unless  our  pews  are 
renied  for  the  purpose,  a  thorough  visitation  of  the 
parish  is  made  to  secure  the  needed  sum. 

Why  do  we  not  put  as  much  business  into  the  rest 
of  the  Lord^s  work  that  is  committed  to  our  charge  ? 
The  subscription  piper  that  is  circulated  is  sometimes 
"for  Parson  Goodman's  salary,"  sometimes,  and 
better,  "  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  in  this  place." 
But  why  are  we  po  narrow  ?  Why  do  we  not  ma^ce 
the  whole  work  ours  ?  Why  do  we  not  have  a  com- 
mittee to  see  each  member  of  the  church  and  ask, 
"  How  much  for  the  Kingdom  this  year  ?  "  Benevo- 
lence cards  will  not  fill  the  bill  without  pergonal  con- 
tact They  need  to  be  carried,  not  left  for  people  to 
take. 

When  our  various  societies  shall  inform  us  year  by 
year  what  sum  is  needed  from  each  State,  and  our 
State  Committees  apportion  the  amount  among  the 
conferences  or  associations,  and  local  committees 
divide  this  apportionment  among  the  churches,  and 
each  church  has  its  Kingdom  Extension  Committee 
to  call  on  the  indiridual  members,  then  the  ground 
will  be  plowed  and  planted  and  cultivated,  and  we 
can  hare  the  face  to  ask  the  Lord  for  rain.  Verily 
'*  the  children  of  this  world  are  viriser  in  their  genera- 
tion than  the  children  of  light."— 2>cacon  PwjK  in  The 
Advance, 


The  Penaog  Tamil  MissioiL 

BY  REV.  DA  VIES  MOORE,  M.A. 

Trb  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  began  operations 
among  the  Tamil  population  of  Penang  less  than 
twelve  months  ago.  The  great  drawback  to  this 
work  is  the  unsettled  condition  of  these  people.  They 
come  and  go,  and  move  from  one  vicinity  to  another, 
as  they  are  drawn  by  the  promise  of  labor  and  wages. 
But  great  numbers  of  them  remain  somewhere  in  the 
colony,  and  make  this  city  their  holiday  and  religious 
rendezvous.  And  their  migratory  way  of  life  after  all 
has  an  element  of  Buccessful  propagandism.  Their 
tongues  are  never  atill.  They  are  always  spreading 
abroad  what  is  on  their  minds,  and  seeking  to  make 
other  people  think  aa  they  do.  I  have  several  times 
seen  one  man  keep  up  an  incessant  conversation  with 
a  friend  OTen  when  the  latter  waa  fast  asleep.  In- 
deed, I  attribute  the  rapid  growth  of  our  Tamil  cause 
in  this  part  of  the  colony  largely  to  the  talking  of 
our  converts.  At  no  service  is  lost  an  opportunity 
of  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  the  people,  even  of 
the  most  igpaorant  convert,  the  duty  of  propagandism 
aracng  tiie  heathen.  Our  word  at  present  is.  Keep 
talking,  keep  apreading  tiie  good  news ;  let  us  have 
this  year  flya  hundred  members  of  the  Tamil  church 
in  thisplaoa. 


Our  Tamil  Schools. 

The  boys'  school  has  sixty-two  pupils.  It  will 
have  its  tirst  government  inspection  in  September. 
The  educational  part  of  the  work  is  not  up  to  the 
mark  owing  to  our  poverty,  which  prevents  us  from 
making  an  addition  to  the  teaching  staff  of  one  fairly 
competent  English-speaking  teacher.  In  other  re- 
spects we  have  all  reason  to  be  gratified.  The  boys 
are  becoming  well  acquainted  with  Christianity.  One 
of  the  brigiitest  lads  is  eager  to  be  baptized,  but  the 
consent  of  his  Hindu  father  has  not  yet  been  won. 
Each  day  these  boys  learn  portions  of  Scripture  by 
heart  They  sing  English  and  Tamil  hymns  and 
know  what  the  words  mean. 

One  of  the  best  testimonies  we  possess  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  this  school  is  the  visible  fact  that  the 
pupils  have  become  in  their  persons  and  dress  clean 
and  neat  and  that  their  conduct  upon  the  streets  and 
in  their  homes  is  such  as  to  g^ve  the  school  a  colonial 
value,  and  one  recognized,  too,  by  both  the  resident  and 
the  colouial  engineer,  who  have  expressed  to  his  excel- 
lency, tlie  governor,  their  approval  of  a  grant  of  land 
being  made  to  ua  for  this  work. 

Nearly  forty  Tamil  girls  are  taught  by  us  with  the 
assistance  of  a  grant  from  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  They  are  mostly  very  bright 
'little  ones,  and  some  of  them  would  beat  any  of  our 
boys  in  a  reading  or  figuring  match.  Their  conduct 
is  good.  They  are  far  more  vivacious  than  their 
brothers  and  sometimes  quite  naughty. 

Yesterday  one  of  our  most  sprightly  little  Hindu  lis- 
ters came  to  grief.  A  complaint  came  in  against  her 
that  after  school  she  had  gone  up  to  the  gcounds  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Boys'  School,  and  had  been  pranc- 
ing and  boasting  around  there  in  a  very  silly  way. 
Of  course  she  came  in  for  a  good  reprimand,  and 
promise  of  something  more  severe  in  case  the  offense 
were  committed  again.;  but  at  the  same  time  the  maid 
enhanced  her  value  in  our  eyes  by  committing  this 
strange  action.  She  showed  herself  a  clever,  daring* 
romantic  little  girl,  who,  under  God's  blessing,  may 
some  day  become  a  brilliant  worker  in  the  King's 
affairs. 

Tamil  Jail  and  Hospital. 

Upon  an  average  one  hundred  adults  are  proMched 
to  every  Sunday  in  these  institutions.  Only  one  man 
has  so  far  been  baptized,  but  even  the  wardens,  who 
are  usually  the  last  to  testify  to  any  good  coming 
from  preaching  to  "natives,"  have  given  encouraging 
words.  One  wondered.  Why  the  jail  had  been  neg- 
lected so  long ;  another  was.  Surprised  to  see  how 
attentively  the  prisoners  listened,  and  that  some  of 
them  really  seemed  to  be  affected ;  another  inquired. 
Why  we  did  not  also  hold  a  service  for  the  Chinese 
prisoners ;  and  the  superintendent,  who  told  me  he 
had  often  heard  my  father  preach  to  the  convicts  in 
Bermuda,  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  men  was  much 
improved  since  we  began  coming  to  the  jail.  It  is 
very  pleasant  for  a  missionary  to  find  these  clear  lit- 
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Ue  gleams  here  and  tliere,  as  he  works  on  in  the  en- 
compassing night.  He  sajs  to  himself,  Is  not  the 
morning  coming,  shooting  up  already  some  arrows  of 
light? 

Our  Tamil  Membership. 

At  last  CJonference  we  reported  thirty-nine  Tamil 
members,  all  won  within  eight  months.  We  have 
now  reached  forty- nine  This  sounds  small  beside 
the  wonderful  ingathering  of  some  of  our  churches 
in  India.  But  m  the  Straits  Settlements  probably  all 
the  conditions  are  entirely  different.  There  the  on- 
slaught is  upon  whole  villages  and  great  communilies. 
Here,  it  is  man  by  man.  And  then  each  convert  has 
to  bear  the  stress  of  persecution  of  a  shrine  city. 
But  each  convert  added  to  our  number  increases  by 
more  than  his  own  weight  our  force  of  extension.  A 
body  of  fifty  converts  is  not  five  times  as  strong  as  a 
body  of  ten,  but  at  least  ten  times  as  strong.  We 
have  not  yet  had  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit  in  this  Tamil 
church,  but  we  are  urging  the  people  to  seek  it,  and 
I  think  they  are  drawing  near  to  it,  for  they  are 
learning  the  need  of  it,  and  the  value  and  power  of 
true  prayer. 

About  one  tKird  of  this  membership  has  come  to 
us  from  the  most  ignorant  and  debased  forms  of  Hin- 
duism. 

The  Tamil  Class  Meeting. 

They  were  very  much  afraid  of  that  at  first.  They 
thought  it  meant  to  get  up  and  give  some  sort  of 
discourse  like  one  of  tiie  catechists.  But  when  they 
saw  what  it  really  was  and  felt  a  new  sensation,  a 
heart  strangely  burning  after  their  simple  testimony, 
they  asked  for  more;  and  we  were  glad  to  see  the  Tamils 
not  only  submit  to  the  class  meeting,  but  welcome 
it  as  a  new  religious  privilege  they  had  not  thought 
was  in  the  contents  of  the  new  faith.  The  chief 
catechist  said  he  had  formerly  worked  in  another 
Christian  Churcli,  but  in  Ceylon  he  had  been  impressed 
with  the  ways  of  the  Wesleyans,  and  had  determined 
when  he  came  to  this  colony  to  seek  work  in  our 
Church.  Since  then  his  desire  to  serve  God  and  win 
souls  had  largely  increased,  and  he  prayed  for  more 
power  from  above.  Another  catechist,  an  old  man 
of  seventy,  said  his  greatest  wish  was  to  bring  the 
people  to  Christ 

A  rather  well- to-do  man  then  gave  a  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  he  knew  that  God  had  forgiven  his 
sins  and  looked  upon  him  with  favor,  because  he  had 
given  him  a  dear,  good  wife  and  a  great  number  of 
children.  A  question  brought  out  the  reply  that  he 
felt  ill  his  heart  the  peace  of  God,  but  ho  persisted 
in  regarding  his  first  statement  as  the  chief  proof. 

A  young  convert  from  the  Hindu  faith  told  how 
he  had  seen  in  a  vision  some  months  ago  in  the  Malay 
I>eninsula,  where  he  was  working  on  a  plantation, 
two  men  come  to  him  all  dressed  in  white,  who  had 
bidden  him  to  go  to  Penang,  where  he  would  meet 
some  teachers  who  would  instruct  him  in  the  true 
religion.    He  came,  and  now  he  had  roet  the  teachers, 


and  his  heart  was  happy.  Jesus  was  bis  Saviour. 
In  this  way  testimony  followed  testimony  until  all 
but  one  had  spoken.  Every  face  shone  with  a  new 
light,  and  testified  to  the  blessing  tliat  always  comes 
from  Christian  fellowship. 
Our  Tamil  Indbpekdbnt  Order  of  Good  Templars. 

I  have  felt  compelled  to  start  something  like  this, 
feeling  that  it  would  appeal  to  the  Indian  love  of 
ritual  and  be  a  powerful  adjunct  to  our  cause.  Brother 
Wilkinson,  an  Irish  gentleman  in  our  civic  service, 
who,  witli  his  wife,  a  lady  from  Cork,  has  lately  joined 
our  Church,  and  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  English 
order  of  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  waa 
delighted  at  the  idea,  and  at  once  set  about  assisting 
me.  A  charter  has  been  sent  for,  and  the  name  of 
the  new  lodge  is,  •*The  Penaiig  American  Mission 
Tamil,  I.  0.  G.  T."  We  have  started  with  fourteen 
members.  We  shall  try  and  persuade  each  Tamil 
church  member  to  join,  and  so  aim  for  what  will  be 
greeted  by  the  colony  as  a  miracle,  a  sober  native 
Christian  Church.  The  Order  will  be  open  to  all 
faiths  and  all  denominations,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  prove  not  only  a  protection  to  our  little 
Church,  but  a  useful  feeder. 

Penang,  S.  S.,  March  22,  1894. 


Fnneral  Oeremonies  of  a  Sioh  Ohinaman 
in 


BY   REV.   TINSLEY   W.   STAOO. 

We  are  in  the  fashionable  part  of  Singapore,  and 
turning  to  tlie  left  from  the  road,  we  pass  through 
well-kept  grounds  to  the  door  of  a  stately  mansion. 
A  number  of  carriages  with  liveried  attendants  stand 
in  the  open  space  about  the  entrance.  As  we  enter, 
passing  a  tall  uniformed  Punjabi  guard,  you  are  sur- 
prised to  perceive  for  the  first  time  that  this  is  a  heathen 
home.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Chinese  member  of 
the  Straiu  Legislative  Council,  a  man  who  has  the 
secrets  of  the  governor,  and  whom  the  chief  justice 
addresses  as  "  my  honorable  friend." 

This  is  a  funeral  occasion.  An  uncle,  a  wealthy 
banker,  has  died.  Tliis  uncle,  by  the  way,  was  a 
broad-minded  heathen ;  he  gave  to  our  mission  school 
its  library ;  but  now  lie  lies  dead  in  a  huge  sealed 
box  in  the  room.  You  would  hardly  suspect  that 
this  is  a  funeral  A  host  of  well-to-do  Chinamen  are 
sitting  at  little  tables,  engaged  in  lively  discussion 
over  cups  of  tea  and  delicacies. 

At  the  rear  of  the  main  room  is  a  huge  model  of  a 
Chinese  house,  about  ten  feet  high,  twelve  feet  long,, 
and  six  wide.  It  seems  small,  however,  in  this  large 
room,  whose  ceilings  rise  to  about  eighteen  feet,, 
after  the  oriental  style.  Inside  the  house  is  the  box 
containing  the  body ;  but  we  see  only  the  house,  a 
most  gorgeous  catafalque  made  of  many  colored  silk,, 
elaborately  worked  with  gold  thread  to  represeQt 
mythical  scenes  or  emblems.  Imagine  four  dragona 
surmounting  the  eaves,  and  you  have  the  whole. 


A  Minister's  Experience  in  North  Dakota, 
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The  funeral  ceremonieB  seen  in  Los  Angeles  are 
Cantonese ;  but  these  are  Hokian.  Tbo  cloth  cover- 
ing for  tlie  catafalque  was  made  in  Malacca,  accord- 
ing to  the  pattern  chosen  by  the  relatives.  The 
«ntire  ceremony  cost,  including  the  catafalque,  about 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  it  lasted  sixty  dajs. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  lying  in  state,  and  now  the 
procession  will  form  to  take  Tan  Bang  Gum  to  his 
long  home.  Tiio  host  and  nephew,  a  man  of  about 
fortj-five,  is  chief  mourner.  In  front  of  the  silk 
house  is  a  table  with  tall  candles  and  many  dainties. 
These  are  for  the  dead.  Upon  the  adjacent  walls 
many  panels  of  yeUow  silk  tell  in  black  letters  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased. 

Now  the  last  rites  begin ;  amid  the  din  of  an  or. 
chestra,  the  chief  mourner  comes  before  the  table, 
escorted  by  Buddiiist  priests.  He  falls  down  in  an 
outburst  of  well-feigned  grief,  and  loudly  bewails  the 
loss  of  his  uncle.  But  a  priest  soothes  him,  and 
gives  liim  a  cup  of  tea  to  drown  his  sorrows.  This 
is  repeated  often. 

Then  sixty  coolies  in  funeral  costume  enter  and 
take  up  the  remains,  box  and  house  together,  and 
the  march  begins,  with  a  great  array  of  bands, 
mourners,  and  gprotesque,  but  no  doubt  significant 
figures,  which  we  do  not  understand.  Thus  euds 
the  chapter — another  man  without  hope,  without 
God  in  the  world,  has  been  put  away  to  await 
Gabriel's  blast. — CaUfijimia  Christian  Advocate, 


A  ICiiuster's  E^erienoe  in  Horth  Dakota. 

BT  RKY.   &   F.   BSEB. 

Lr  the  middle  of  his  second  year  as  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Bismarck,  after  having 
undergone  three  months  of  suffering  ending  with  a 
aevere  turgioal  operation,  the  writer  found  himself 
DO  longer  able  to  hold  the  responsible  position  at  the 
State's  copital,  but  was  obliged  to  take  a  large  country 
circuit,  where,  as  Bishop  Fowler  expressed  it,  *'  the 
work  would  be  mncli  harder  on  the  horse,  but  not  so 
hard  on  the  man.** 

Having  arranged  our  plans  we  found  it  necessary 
to  start  on  Thanksgiving  morning,  notwithstandiDg 
the  fact  that  we  were  invited  to  dine  with  an  old- 
time  friend,  whose  company  would  have  been  very 
pleasant 

With  the  thermometer  fifteen  below  aero  we 
started  in  a  borrowed  buggy,  behind  a  borrowed 
borae  (a  lame  one  at  that).  We  could  not  help  think- 
ing as  we  passed  along  that  a  minister  ought  to  be  able 
to  have  a  good  horse,  or  two  of  them,  as  they  could 
be  had  for  from  twenty>five  to  fifty  dollars  per  head. 
But  then  the  aerrant  is  not  above  his  master,  and  he 
had  to  walk  or  ride  a  borrowed  horse. 

Our  coum  was  down  the  Missouri  River.  Twenty 
Bitoi  below  Bismarck  we  stopped  at  the  ranch  of 
Heoiy  SiDjUi,  eonaliUng  of  a  blacksmith's  shop. 


large  and  commodious  sheds  for  cattle  and  horses, 
and  a  long,  low  log  house,  put  up  for  a  dwelling  and 
a  home  for  travelers.  Here  we  met  a  number  of 
Germans  and  Russians  who  had  come  as  many  as 
eixty  miles  to  the  river  for  wood. 

We  preached  to  and  prayed  with  them.  The 
audience  (some  of  them  American  bom)  eang  lustily 
selections  from  Gospel  hymns,  and  were  highly 
pleased,  and  we  hope  profited  by  the  service. 

At  bedtime  we  brought  in  our  robes  and  coats, 
which,  like  Father  Adam's  second  suit,  were  made  of 
the  skins  of  beasts,  and  by  their  aid,  in  the  absence 
of  blankets  and  sheets,  we  made  ourselves  comfortable 
for  the  night. 

We  were  awakened  at  an  untimely  hour  of  the 
morning  by  our  Gorman  friends,  who,  too  economical 
to  pay  a  board  bill,  had  brought  their  cooking  uten- 
sils and  provisions,  and  were  proceeding  to  prepare 
their  own  breakfast  before  our  landlady  would  com- 
mence to  use  the  stove. 

The  following  day  we  spent  in  pastoral  visiting. 
Near  by  we  found  a  lady  eighty-two  years  of  age,  an 
ancient  Methodist,  glad  to  receive  her  first  call  from 
a  minister  in  ten  years.  Her  son,  a  bachelor  of 
forty,  and  a  very  upright  man,  following  an  honest 
business — that  of  cattle  raising — asked  us  if  we 
knew  anytiiing  of  Joseph  Cook,  where  he  lived,  and 
what  lie  did,  remarking  that  he  had  read  some  of 
his  sayings,  and  believed  he  (Mr.  Cook)  must  be  a 
pretty  smart  man.  We  departed  with  a  promise  to 
send  him  a  copy  of  Mr.  C.'s  lectures. 

After  meeting  a  few  families  with  some  as  bright 
and  promising  children  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world,  we  returned  to  onr  former  stopping  place, 
to  find  the  people  preparing  to  go  to  a  neighbor's 
house  to  have  a  dance.  We  were  invited  to  go  there 
to  supper,  but  declined,  and  came  near  being  obliged 
to  keep  our  promise  to  practice  fasting  or  abstinence. 
Fortunately,  some  ladies,  who  had  traveled  twenty 
miles,  we  presume  to  attend  the  dance,  came  in  just 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and,  being  hungry,  saved  us  the 
trouble  of  going  supperless  to  bed. 

Next  morning  found  us  early  on  the  road  to 
Williamsport,  capital  of  Emmons  County,  where  we 
arrived  just  in  time  to  conduct  the  funeral  servjces  of 
a  deceased  soldier,  who  otherwise  must  have  been 
buried  without  ceremony.  Next  day  being  Sunday 
we  tried  to  preach  at  this  place,  but  as  there  was  no 
person  interested  enough  to  binld  fires  we  had  to 
keep  on  more  robes  than  the  most  rigid  ritualists  wear. 
We  left  no  appointment,  as  we  felt  that  it  would  be 
time  poorly  spent,  when  many  other  places  anxious 
for  religious  services  had  to  go  without. 

From  this  place  we  went  to  Danbury,  six  miles 
distant.  Here  the  poor  people  have  no  school  and 
no  church  services,  and  no  pastime  but  the  dance ; 
scarcely  any  books  or  papers. 

We  believe  that  these  are  the  places  of  greatest 
opportunity   for    good.     More   gifted   children   by 
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nature  could  hardly  be  found.  How  eagerlj  they 
drank  in  every  word  that  fell  from  the  stranger*8  lips, 
and  how  much  they  seemed  to  prize  the  tracts  and 
books  distributed  I  Some  of  them  agreed  to  plead 
with  tiieir  parents  to  start  a  Sunday  scliool,  also  to 
ask  them  to  begin  to  read  and  pray  night  and  morn- 
ing in  tiie  home. 

The  impediments  here  are  not  so  great  as  in  some 
otlier  places.  No  dime  novels,  no  cards,  no  minstrel 
troupe  nor  theaters,  no  speculating,  no  gambling,  but 
honest  toil  for  bread.  These  are  not  far  from  the 
kingdom. 

If  only  some  one  whose  expenses  were  small  or 
whose  own  income  was  large  could  visit  these  un- 
occupied fields,  God  would  certainly  give  them  a  great 
reward.  It  is  much  easier  sowing  the  Gospel  seed 
in  tliis  virgin  soil  than  where  the  tares  iiave  been 
multiplied  by  the  agency  of  bad  books  and  men. 

Our  next  appointment  was  twenty  miles  farther 
south,  where  we  held  revival  services  in  private 
houses.  Everybody  came,  and  on  the  last  two  nights 
every  person  present  except  one  (from  fifteen  to 
twenty  persons)  either  professed  saving  faith  in 
Christ  or  made  known  their  intentions  from  thence- 
forth to  seek  him  with  all  their  hearts. 

At  tliis  place  we  visited  everybody.  One  German 
bachelor  paid  that  it  was  the  first  prayer  ever  offered 
in  his  house.  The  next,  Patrick  Qehan,  a  Catholic, 
said  that  if  wo  would  come  down  he*d  "  halve  his 
last  pratie  wid  us.*' 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Winona,  opposite  Fort  Yates, 
said  to  be  an  awfully  wicked  place,  composed  largely 
of  saloons  and  bagnios.  However,  we  found  a  Sunday 
school  and  a  large  and  attentive  audience,  who  kindly 
gave  us  a  liberal  collection,  which  was  ver^-  much 
needed,  and  consequently  much  appreciated. 

Here  we  received  the  intelligence  that  our  two- 
year-old  baby  was  very  sick,  and  that  his  mother  had 
fallen  and  hurt  herself,  and  that  our  presence  was 
urgently  demanded  at  home. 

We  started  immediately  in  the  face  of  a  blinding 
storm,  with  one  little  crippled  horse,  in  a  buggy,  and 
the  snow  rapidly  drifting.  We  made  twelve  miles  of 
tiie  sixiy-five  the  first  day,  and  narrowly  escaped 
lying  pn  the  prairie  all  night  or  stopping  with  a 
copper-colored  lady  who  has  the  reputation  of  re- 
galing her  guests  with  dog  soup.  Three  days'  hard 
labor,  walking  most  of  the  way,  brought  us  home  to 
find  the  family  recovering,  and  in  time  to  spend 
Christmas  in  Bismarck. 

Bismarck,  Dtcembtrr  26,  1893. 


"  Thkosofhy  is  a  term  used  to  denote  those  forms 
of  philosophic  and  religious  thought  which  claim  a 
special  insight  into  the  divine  nature  and  its  processes. 
It  generally  arises  in  connection  with  religious  needs, 
and  is  the  expression  of  religious  convictions  or  as- 
pirations. It  is  in  some  sort  a  mystical  philosophy 
of  the  existence  of  evil." 


Mrs.  Besant  and  her  Hindnism  and  Theoaophy. 

A  ifissioXART  in  India  writes  that  when  Mrs. 
Besant  was  lately  in  India  she  said  in  her  addresses 
to  the  Hindus  that  she  was  a  Hindu  pundit  in  a 
former  birth,  and  was  visiting  her  own  land  after  a  so- 
journ in  the  West,  where  she  was  reincarnated  in 
order  to  know  the  nature  of  the  materialistic  civiliza- 
tion of  those  regions.  She  declared  **the  Hindus 
are  the  wisest  of  all  nations — the  Sanskrit  language  is 
the  best  of  all  languages — to  become  a  convert  to 
Christianity  is  worse  than  to  be  a  skeptic  or  a  mate- 
rialist" 

Mrs.  Be'iant  returned  in  April  last  from  India  to 
London,  and  in  an  interview  with  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Christian  World  said,  "  I  was  a  Hindu 
before  I  went  to  India.  I  had  studied  the  Hindu 
sacred  books  under  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  had 
learned  to  see  their  inner  meaning  by  her  teachings 
and  that  of  others.  Since  Hinduism  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  partial  presentiment  of  Theosophy,  as  in 
fact,  in  its  ancient  and  pure  form,  the  exoteric  religion 
which  first  gave  to  our  race  in  symbolic  form  theo- 
sophical  religious  truths,  I  call  myself  a  Hindu  in  re- 
ligion, and  have  a  profound  sympathy  with  those 
who  -  hold  that  ancient  faith.  Though  India  is  de- 
graded to-(lHy  she  stands  for  the  spiritual  side  of 
humanity.  We  hope  for  a  great  revival  of  Hinduism, 
a  strengthening  of  the  spiritual  side  which  must  help 
to  build  up  India,  and  oppose  the  tendency  to  dis- 
integration." The  Christian  Literature  Company,  of 
Madras,  India,  has  just  issued  a  book  outilled  Ex- 
posures of  Thtosophy,  Addressed  to  Educated  Hindus^ 
which  is  said  to  ably  and  fully  expose  the  preten- 
sions of  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Mrs.  Besant. 

A  missionary  writes  to  the  Boston  Congregation- 
aliit  of  Mrs.  Besant^s  visit  to  India:  "When  an 
English  lady  informs  her  audience  of  Hindus  Uiat  she 
can  withdraw  her  consciousness  from  the  brain  and 
coucentrate  it  in  the  heart  or  '  in  the  cavity  of  Visknu^^ 
leave  her  body  behind  and  return  to  it  at  will;  when 
she  tells  them  that  Krishna  is  her  god  and  Hinduism 
her  religion,  that  she  is  ashamed  that  she  is  a 
Westerner,  that  her  black  soul  wears  a  white  body ; 
when  she  goes  through  their  temples  barefooted, 
bowing  to  the  idols,  and  seeks  opportunity  to  eat  in 
the  houses  of  Hindus  *  in  true  native  fasliion  * — yes, 
when  all  this  and  much  more  of  tlie  same  kind  is 
said  and  done  by  the  highest  representative  of  The- 
osphy  and  in  its  name,  we  must  expect  Hindus  to 
applaud  and  run  after  this  strange  woman  of  the 
West.  Hut  what  in  the  meanwhile  has  become  of 
Theosophy?  Will  not  our  theosophical  fnends  in 
Boston  object  to  have  this  their  pet  idol  of  *  esoteric 
Buddhism*  so  summarily  and  cheaply  Imndedoverto 
a  very  exoteric  Hinduism?  Moreover,  sensible 
people  are  beginning  to  ask  what  can  become  of  a 
movement  that  was  inaugurated  by  a  Russian  ad- 
venturess, nursed  by  a  quixotic  American  cok>nel«  and 
rehabilitated  by  an  erratic  Englishwoman." 
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The  Bead  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  0.  Peek. 

BY  ALFRED  J.  HOUGH. 
I. 

JPeck  dead!    Is  it  true?    Then  the  loss  is  great, 
And  tears  will  fall  as  we  sadly  sing, 

For  he  was  a  son  of  our  Green  Hill  State 

Who  takes  his  crown  from  the  heavenly  King. 

At  the  forge,  as  a  boy,  be  stood  and  wrought — 
Oq  the  iron  at  white  heat  rained  his  blows; 

Was  it  there  he  learned  how  to  shape  his  thought 
Id  fiery  speech  for  the  Church  ?    God  knows. 

But  whererer  he  preached  the  fire  was  there ; 

His  anril  rang  as  in  other  days. 
For  a  host  of  souls  into  forms  most  fair 

Were  wrought  by  his  hand  in  every  place 

Where  he  served  the  Church ;  with  a  holy  joy, 
The  weight  of  her  heaviest  pastorates  bore. 

Between  Massachusetts  and  Illinois, 
From  New  York  city  to  Baltimore. 

The  faith  of  his  heart  grew  great  with  his  life. 
He  had  found  the  strength  of  answered  prayer, 

And  know  when  he  entered  the  field  of  strife 
That  God  would  come  to  his  succor  there ; 

80  he  took  the  world  to  be  shaped  anew 
From  the  Mission  Rooms,  as  one  of  three; 

The  heart  of  th»  Church  into  white  heat  blew. 
Then  died,  bnt  the  world  new  shaped  will  be. 

For  the  light  is  here  and  is  here  to  stay« 
And  Love*8  soft  hands  are  upon  it  laid. 

O I  this  waa  his  faith  who  lies  dead  to  day ; 
We  honor,  him,  being  undismayed. 

Let  the  Church  look  down  on  the  dead  white  face. 
The  lesson  learn  that  is  written  there, 

Then  a  richer  gift  on  the  altar  place 
For  the  ailent  voice,  the  empty  chair. 

As  her  dead  is  borne  to  the  silent  tomb 
And  her  hymns  in  soft,  sad  accents  rise. 

Let  the  Church  be  filled  with  the  sweet  perfume 
Of  a  nobler,  richer  sacrifice. 

n. 

What  a  noble  son  of  Vermont  lies  dead 

Midst  the  city's  tumult  far  away  1 
We  weave  a  green  maple  wreath  for  his  head, 

And  violetB  sweet  on  his  bosom  lay. 

He  was  ours,  great  Church,  whom  we  lent  to  lead 
Thy  hosts  against  the  opposing  powera ; 

But  now  he  haa  wrought  the  masterful  deed 
And  won  the  crown,  he  is  ever  ours. 

He  was  sound  at  heart  as  his  native  hills, 

WhoM  shadows  he  loved  and  longed  to  greet; 

Ha  waa  para  in  speech  as  the  crystal  rills. 
Thai  flow  from  mountain  brows  to  their  feet 


Now  his  voice  was  a  breeze  that  softly  steals 
Through  pines  with  a  murmur  sweet  and  low, 

Then  it  rose  and  rang  as  the  thunder  peals, 
Or  trumpet  tones  which  the  storm  winds  blow. 

Whenever  he  spoke  men  could  feel  he  came 
From  heights  where  vision  was  broad  and  clear, 

For  Vermont  to  him  was  more  than  a  name — 
He  always  lived  iu  her  atmosphere. 

He  looked  in  upon  ua  a  month  ago, 
And  spoke  his  message,  then  onward  passed ; 

As  we  wept,  then  cheered  him,  we  did  not  know 
That  Conference  session  would  be  his  last 

We  mourn  for  our  brother  with  grief  profound, 
But  still  we  can  say,  with  hearts  oppressed. 

It  was  kind  of  the  Lord  to  send  him  round 
By  way  of  the  Green  Hills  home  to  rest. 

"  Just  sing  me  a  song  when  you  have  the  time,*' 
He  said  as  we  parted,  like  brothers  part 

We  would  that  the  measures  were  as  sublime 
As  his  grand  life,  and  Verm<mt*s  great  heart  I 

— Zion's  Herald. 


A  MisaioDary  Fenny. 

A   TRUE   STORY. 

Nina  was  on  her  way  home  from  Sunday  school, 
her  brows  knitted  in  a  frown,  her  head  bent,  and  her 
eyes  looking  on  the  ground.  Every  now  and  again 
she  would  give  a  sigh  and  shake  her  head  as  though 
her  thoughts  were  not  pleapant  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Nina  was  thinking,  and  her  little  nine-year-old 
brain  was  all  muddled.  That  afternoon  a  missionary 
from  China  had  spoken  to  the  children,  and  Nina, 
like  all  the  rest,  had  been  interested  in  his  descrip- 
tions. She  had  laughed,  too,  at  the  quaint  costumes, 
the  funny  shoes,  and  long  pigtails;  but  when  the 
missionary  began  to  speak  of  tlie  cruelty  to  which 
the  little  baby  girls  were  subjected  her  heart  burned 
with  indignation. 

Ho  told  them  how  in  the  poorer  families  as  soon 
as  a  child  was  bom,  if  it  proved  to  be  a  g^rl,  the 
fatlier  took  it  and  threw  it  into  the  river,  considering 
it  only  fit  to  die.  He  went  on  to  say  how  the  mis- 
sionaries for  u  few  pennies  would  buy  these  httle 
ones  from  their  parents,  take  them  to  their  homes, 
educate  them,  and  when  old  enough  send  them  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  their  own  people.  He  closed 
his  address  by  presenting  each  child  with  a  beautiful 
yellow  bank,  that  looked  so  much  like  a  real  orange 
that  you  could  hardly  tell  the  difference.  These  were 
to  put  stray  pennies  in ;  he  expected  to  return  to 
their  village  in  about  two  months,  and  then  the 
banks  were  to  be  broken  and  the  money  sent  to 
China  to  buy  babies. 

This  was  why  Nina  looked  so  thoughtful  and  un- 
happy.   She  had  taken  one  of  the  little  banks  be- 
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cause  it  had  been  given  to  her,  and  it  was  pretty ; 
but  slie  waa  very  poor,  and  scarcely  ever  had  more 
than  one  or  two  pennies  at  a  time,  and  she  didn't  be- 
lieve that  in  two  months  she  would  have  even  ten 
cents  in  her  bank. 

'•Never  mind,*'  she  said,  half  aloud,  "I'll  give 
that  much  anyway ;  and  if  it  won't  buy  a  baby  it 
will  get  it  some  milk,  and  that  will  help.** 

She  was  still  walking  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  when  she  saw  something  bright  shining  in 
the  roiid.  Thinking  it  might  be  something  pretty 
she  stopped  to  pick  it  up. 

*'  Wliy,  it's  a  penny,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "a  spic  and 
span  new  penny.  I  guess  somebody  dropped  it. 
Perliaps  God  made  them  do  it  so  I  could  find  it,  be- 
cause he  know  I  wanted  to  help  the  babies." 

She  dropped  it  in  her  bank  and  ran  home,  so  she 
could  hear  it  jingle  every  step  she  took. 

The  next  morning  when  she  went  to  her  mother's 
room  to  help  her  dress  the  baby,  she  found  her  in 
quite  a  dilemma,  for  baby  iiad  taken  his  pretty  knit 
wash  rag  and  thrown  it  into  the  fire,  where  it  had 
burnt  in  a  moment 

"  Dear  me,"  exclaimed  her  mother,  *'that  was  the 
last  knit  wash  rag  I  had,  and  I  don't  like  to  use 
any  other  for  baby.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  wait  until 
father  goes  to  town  on  Thursday  before  I  can  get 
i»nother." 

Somehow  this  speech  set  Nina  thinking  again. 
She  went  to  her  room,  took  her  little  bank  off  the 
mantel,  and  with  a  knife  poked  and  poked  till  the 
bright  new  penny  dropped  out.  Then  putting  on 
4ter  hat,  she  ran  to  the  only  store  in  the  village  and 
bought  a  ball  of  white  yarn,  giving  her  penny  in  ex- 
change. School  had  not  yet  begun,  so  Nina  had 
plenty  of  time.  She  got  her  crochet  needle  and  went 
d  )wn  to  the  orchard,  sat  under  an  apple  tree,  and  be- 
gan to  knit.  When  the  horn  called  her  to  dinner  at 
12  o'clock  she  ate  as  quickly  as  she  could  and  left  the 
table  without  taking  any  pic,  a  thing  so  unusual  that 
tnamnia  thought  she  must  be  ill,  but  her  merry  voice 
singing  down  in  the  orchard  soon  convinced  her  to 
the  contrary.  Alx)ul  half  past  four  Nina  came  rush- 
ing breathlessly  to  the  kitchen  waving  a  small  white 
square. 

*'  Mamma,  mamma,  here's  a  new  wash  rag  for  baby. 
Won't  you  please  buy  it?  I  knit  it  myself  to  buy  a 
-Chinese  baby,  so  its  mother  wouldn't  drown  it." 

*•  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  child?"  asked  her 
mother.  Then  Nina  told  her  story,  and  when  she 
liad  finished  mamma  looked  pleased  and  kissed  her, 
and  not  only  gave  her  five  pennies  to  pay  for  it,  but 
ordered  six  more.  Wasn't  Nina  happy !  She  bopped 
and  skipped,  dropped  each  penny  in  her  little  bank, 
and  then  ran  off  to  buy  more  yarn ;  but  first  she  ran 
to  her  room,  got  on  her  knees,  and  thanked  Q<A. 

The  next  evening  the  minister's  wife  called,  mam- 
ma showed  her  the  wash  rag  and  told  the  story,  and 
Airs.  Ellis  ordered  three  on  the  spot.    She  offered  to 


pay  ten  cents  apiece  for  tliem,  too,  but  mamma  said 
no,  that  tliey  could  be  bought  in  the  stores  for  five 
cents,  and  Nina  should  not  ask  more. 

After  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole  village 
wanted  wash  rag^ ;  every  day  orders  kept  ooming  in, 
and  Nina  was  kept  busy.  The  little  bank  waa  grow, 
ing  heavier  and  heavier,  and  as  the  time  drew  near 
for  the  missionary  to  return  her  heart  beat  with  de- 
light; she  was  so  happy  she  did  not  know  how 
much  was  in  the  bank,  but  she  felt  sure  it  must  be 
at  least  a  dollar. 

At  last  the  eventful  Sunday  arrived;  mamma 
dressed  Nina  in  a  pretty,  clean  gingham,  and  sent 
her  to  church,  carrying  her  precious  bank.  When 
the  service  was  over  the  children  were  called  up  one 
by  one,  and  the  missionary  broke  each  little  bank  by 
a  blow  from  a  hammer,  and  counted  the  money. 
Some  had  very  little,  only  ten  or  fifteen  cents,  others 
again  had  two  or  three  dollars.  At  last  it  was  Nina's 
turn.  She  gave  in  her  bank  with  trembling  hands, 
and  stood  anxiously  and  eagerly  watching. 

*'  Six  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents,"  cried  the  mis- 
sionary. 

The  tears  actually  started  to  Nina's  eyes.  She 
couldn't  believe  it  possible,  but  yes,  for  the  mission- 
ary was  repeating  it  Nina  hardly  knew  how  she 
found  her  way  back  to  her  seat,  her  heart  was  so 
full,  and  she  just  bowed  her  head  and  said,  "Thank 
you,  Jesus ;  "  it  was  all  she  could  do. 

But  the  missionary  had  not  finished  yet ;  he  was 
still  speaking  and  Nina  listened,  and  then  hid  her 
face  in  mamma's  cloak,  for  he  was  telling  the  story 
of  tlio  penny  and  the  wash  rags.  Nina  didn*t  quite  un- 
derstand what  he  meant  when  be  said  in  conclusion, 

"  What  8  little  child  can  do  you  ought  to  da" 

It  seemed  funny  that  he  should  want  everyone  to 
make  wash  rags.  Then  the  collection  waa  taken  up, 
the  money  all  CQunted,  and  after  that  the  children's 
names  were  read  with  the  amounts  they  had  given. 
When  Nina's  was  called  the  missionary  said  : 

''  Nina  Harding  has  earned  for  the  Saviour  seven 
hundred  and  six  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents.'* 

"  Mamma,  he's  made  a  mistake ;  I  didn't  earn  all 
that,  only  the  six  dollars'  part." 

But  mamma  kissed  her  and  said  it  was  all  right, 
and  because  mamma  said  so  Nina  knew  it  must  be 
so,  but  she  didn't  understand.  Do  you? — Barn's 
Horn. 


On  one  occasion  when  a  friend  spoke  to  a  man  in 
New  York,  who  was  noted  for  his  liberality,  of  his 
generosity  he  said,  "  I  am  not  generous.  I  am  by 
nature  extremely  avaricious.  But  when  I  was  a  young 
man  I  had  sense  enough  to  see  how  mean  and  be- 
littliug  such  a  position  was,  and  I  foroed  myself  to 
give.  At  first,  I  declare  to  you,  it  was  a  torture  to 
part  with  a  penny ;  but  I  persisted,  until  the  habit  of 
liberality  was  formed.  There  is  no  yoke  like  that  of 
habit    Now  I  like  to  gpve." 


Young  People's  Department. 
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Bmiu  Fable  About  Scandal 

Four  owls  went  out  to  see  the  world,  and  came 
back  to  tell  what  ihej  had  seen. 

The  owl  that  went  north  said,  "  I  saw  in  a  stream 
the  fish  make  mouths  at  the  birds,  and  say,  '  How 
nioe  Our  fins,  and  how  queer  their  wings.'  '* 

The  owl  that  went  south  said,  "I  saw  a  fij  go  bj 
a  hire,  and  the  bees  said,  *  Look,  he  has  come  to  beg 
food  of  us.*  The  flj  said  to  a  friend,  '  These  bees 
«tole  the  sweets  from  the  blooms  and  now  I  have 
naught  to  eat.*  ** 

The  owl  that  went  east  said,  **  I  saw  a  man  go  out 
from  a  cave,  and  a  wolf  went  with  him  a  few  yards 
and  then  came  back  and  said  to  a  friend,  *  That  man 
is  a  knave,  jet  I  cling  to  him,  for  he  is  strong.'  *' 

The  owl  that  went  west  said,  '*  I  saw  a  bear  pass 
bj  a  lion's  den.  A  fox  close  by  said  the  bear  went 
to  make  love  to  the  lion's  mate,  but  was  sent  back 
with  a  box  on  his  ear.** 

The  four  owls  together  said,  "  Where  the  sunshines^ 
4here  scandal  is." 


"  Because,"  said  the  fox,  "  they  said  they  should 
go  out  to  night  hunting  crabs  by  the  stream,  and  I 
said  it  would  be  a  pity  to  kill  such  pretty  little 
creatures." 

Then  the  crabs  held  a  meeting,  and  decided  that 
as  the  fox  hati  been  thrown  out  by  his  kindred  on 
their  account,  they  could  do  nothing  better  than  en- 
gage his  services  to  defend  them.  To  this  the  fox 
consented,  and  spent  the  whole  day  in  amusing  the 
crabs  with  all  kinds  of  tricks. 

Night  came,  and  the  moon  was  out  in  full  splendor. 
The  fox  said  to  the  crabs,  "  Have  you  ever  been  out 
for  a  walk  in  the  moonlight?  " 

" Never,"  replied  the  crabs;  "we  are  so  small 
that  we  are  afraid  to  go  far  from  our  homes." 

"  Follow  me,"  said  the  fox ;  "  I  can  defend  you 
against  any  foe." 

So  the  crabs  followed  him  and  were  entertained  bj 
his  pleasant  conversation.  Having  gone  some  dis- 
tance, the  fox  made  a  low  moan,  and  instantly  a 
number  of  foxes  came  out  of  the  wood,  and  all  thei 
foxes  grabbed  the  crabs  and  devoured  them. 


A  BiUe  in  Alaakai 
A  MissxONABT  ssw  in  Alaska  a  Bible  tied  at  the 
top  of  a  stick  three  feet  long,  and  set  near  the  sick 
bed  of  an  old  man,  and  when  asked  about  it  the  man 
«aid,  "  I  cannot  read,  but  I  know  the  word  of  Qod  is 
there,  and  I  look  up  to  heaven  and  say,  *  Father, 
that  is  your  book ;  there  is  no  one  to  teach  me  to 
cead;  very  good,  you  help  me.'  Then  my  heart  gets 
stronger,  and  the  bad  goes  away." 


Eindii  Fable  Abont  Chmnmg. 
Oirs  day  a  fox  seated  himself  on  a  stone  by  a  stream 
«nd  wept  sloud.     The  crabs  came  to  him  and  said, 
-**  Friend,  why  are  you  wailing  so  t  '* 

"Aks  I "  said  the  fox,  **  I  have  bee%  turned  by  my 
kindrad  out  of  the  wood,  and  do  dbt  know  what 
to  do." 

"  Why  mm  yoo  turned  out  7  "  said  the  crabs. 
8 


When  the  banquet  was  over  the  foxes  said  to  the 
one  who  had  enticed  the  crabs  far  away  from  their 
homes,  '*  How  great  thy  skill  and  cunning." 

We  are  to  beware  of  those  who  live  by  their  cunning. 


Oiving. 

God's  love,  though  in  our  wealth  unheaped, 

Only  by  giving  it  is  reaped  ; 

The  body  withers,  and  the  mind, 

If  pent  in  by  a  selfish  rind.  [pelf, 

Qlve  thought,  give  strength,  give  deeds,  give 

Give  love,  give  tears,  and  give  thyself. 

Give,  give ;  be  always  giving  ; 

Who  g^ves  not  is  not  living ; 

The  more  we  give  the  more  we  live. 

What  wilt  thou  give? 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Tributes  to  tlie  nemorj  of  Dr.  J.  O.  Peck  have 
appeared  iti  monj  of  the  papers,  teatifyinif  to  the 
romarkable  ability  he  poaaeBsed  iia  a  minister  and  aa 
tt  misBioaarj  scoretary.  Memorial  services  liiive  baf  n 
held  in  seTcral  churches  where  h^  was  pastor.  Thtre 
are  abundant  evidences  of  the  good  work  he  aceom- 
pliehedf  and  his  example  will  tong  oontinue  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  othera.  The  iribuu?  of  the  Mi-sionary 
Society  will  be  found  on  page  325. 

la  it  not  a  reprojich  upon  the  Cbri«tian  Church 
that  for  nineteen  liimdred  years  she  haa  had  in  trust 
the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jegus  Christ,  and  that, 
through  alt  these  years,  the  duty  haa  rested  upon  her 
to  preach  it  to  every  creature,  and  that  the  work  is 
not  yet  half  done  t  Hffuihenism  has  Vieen  called  the 
scandal  of  Chrlatiunity.  It  exista  because  the  Church 
httfl  been  numb  with  the  cold  of  indifference  and 
steeped  in  telilahnegs. — liev.  A,  Vvfinema, 

The  criminal  laws  of  Japan  are  baaed  upon  the 
system  of  French  law,  somewhat  modified  by  old 
Japanese  criminal  law,  and  came  Into  force  in  1882. 
It  is  believed  by  the  missionaries  that  these  give 
sufficient  protection  to  foreigners,  and  they  are  in 
favor  of  abolishing  the  excluaive  consular  Jurisdiction 
of  foreignera  which  foreign  nations  still  demand. 
Thia  requirement  of  consular  jurisdiction  is  largely 
at  the  base  of  the  present  opfiositioti  to  foreigners  in 
Japan. 

It  is  one  of  the  urgent  desiderata  of  hierology  that 
a  careful  survey  of  each  great  religion  should  be 
made,  the  Iruih  diacHminated,  which  gave  it  life,  the 
falsehood  discovered  which  doomed  it  to  die,  and  the 
development  traced,  upward  or  downward,  which 
Ood's  apirit,  or  human  depravity,  wrought.  When 
this  shall  have  been  done  with  a  thorough  and  com- 
petent grasp  of  their  infinite  rcachoa,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  can  the  more  exact  resultant  of  the  impact 
between  Cliriatianity  and  otlier  living  religions  be 
computed.  Meanwhile  we  can  only  g^ness  at  aome 
probahilities. — John  B,  Ikmaldson, 

The  Indian  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Rellgiona 
may  not  adequately  represent  their  faiths.  They 
certainly  did  not  lack  courage,  since  tliey  rebuked 
Christianity  for  its  aina  with  a  sublime  and  untiinch- 
.ng  audacity  like  that  of  Elijah  on  Carmel.  But  even 
they  distingniahed  the  true  and  pure  frouj  the  nom* 
inal  and  counterfeit  reli|rion  of  Christ,  They  hud 
their  objections  to  our  practice ;  to  our  philosophy ; 
to  our  theoloj^y;  to  our  social  customs;  but  not  to 
our  Christ  Not  one  of  them,  so  far  aa  I  have  noticed* 
ventured  so  much  as  lo  hope  that  their  faith  would 
prevail  over  Christianity^  unless  it  was  Mohammud 
Webb,  whose  attempted  defense  of  polygamy  was 
hooted.  It  waa  an  extremely  aigniticant  omission. 
— John  R  J>onaldsptL. 


Rev.  Robert  A.  Hume,  of  the  American  Boii# 
Mission  in  India,  has  written  an  able  and  w^rj  i 
isfactory  reply  to  the  misrepresentattona  of  < 
tian  miasiona  made  by  Swami  Yirekananda,  in  i4< 
dresses  lately  made  In  Boston  and  vicmity,  Kev 
York,  Chicago,  etc  It  ia  published  in  leaflet  form 
for  free  distribution  by  the  American  Board. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn^  in  Hoy 
last,  it  was  de<^ided  to  reduce  the  number  ot  Mtasioii- 
ary  Secretnriea  from  three  to  two,  and  Rev.  H.  C» 
Morrison,  IXD.,  and  Rev.  W.  E.  Lambuili,  M.D.,  D,D., 
were  elected  missionary  aecretariea  for  tlje  ensohif 
four  years.  Dr.  I.  G.  John,  who  boa  been  a  refy 
efficient  secretary  for  eight  years,  retired  ou  account 
of  his  health,  and  has  been  elocled  ecytor  of  the 
Methodist  Revieio  of  MUeions. 

The  material  progress  of  the  world  fn  thiscenuifv 
of  tlie  Christian  era  is  unparalleled  in  all  biatofj. 
Everything  is  ready  for  speedy  conquest.  Why  ia  i^ 
then,  that,  with  mighty  energy,  the  Churdi  does  not 
move  forward  to  vioiory  ¥  What  is  it,  then,  thar 
hinders  an  immediate  and  rapid  ad^rance  along  the 
whole  line?  The  question  is  easily  anawe 
Ohnst's  army  is  halting  because  of  a  lack  of  aup 
The  money  is  not  at  hand.  The  demand  la  far  in  ad- 
vance of  tlie  aupply."— i?(ff.  IF.  D,  Stxton, 

If  we  take  the  position  that  the  heathen  do  net 
need  the  Go^tpel,  or  that  they  can  be  saved  without  iv 
then  are  we  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  human 
family  eould  have  done  withont  it  in  the  tinst  place. 
If  we  consider  the  Oospel  a  blessing  to  us.  we  muai 
admit  that  it  would  be  o  blesaiug  to  them.  If  the 
Gospel  was  a  necessity  to  our  ancestora,  and  is  now 
a  necessity  to  us,  it  la  also  a  necessity  to  the 
heatlien.  Judged  iu  the  light  of  their  present  condi^ 
tion,  the  heathen  are  under  guilt  and  condemnation, 
and  we  know  of  no  extra* biblical  provision  for  their 
salvation.— W.  if,  Beil 

China  ia  to  be  attacked  by  missionaries  from  the 
western  frontier.  About  two  years  ago,  the  Swedish 
Mission  Union  sent  one  of  their  missionaries  to 
Kftshgar,  the  capiul  of  Chitiese  Turkestnn,  in  order 
to  report  on  the  suitabiliiy  of  that  region  as  a  field 
for  mission  enterprise.  The  re|>ort  was  so  favorable 
that  the  Union  at  once  sent  a  preacher  to  prepare tha 
way  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  iMng^uagea^ 
The  letters  from  tJiis  preacher,  an  Armenian,  hai 
been  of  so  favorable  a  character,  that  tlie  Swedil 
Union  have  now  determined  to  send  two  European 
mlssionariea  across  the  Thian-Shan  mountains,  one  of 
whom  will  live  in  Kashgar  and  the  other  in  Y  ark  and. 
We  ore  interested  in  hearing  that  thia  is  the  firat  at- 
tempt at  mission  work  in  thia  portion  of  the  Chinese 
empire^  and  wiah  it  every  success. 


Oeneral  Notes  and  Comments. 


Buddhism  and  its  allied  faiths  oaDOot  stand  up 
against  Christ,  whatever  philosoplij  may  saj.  Asia 
needs  him  for  the  sake  of  a  supremo  personality. 
It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  God,  but  the  absolute 
is  too  intangible,  vague,  and  unrelated  to  focalize 
tlKRight,  to  command  obedience,  to  inspire  affection, 
to  illnstrate  righteousness  and  holiness.  No  man 
can  know  the  Esther  but  by  the  Son.  The  incarna- 
tioii  is  essential  to  a  pure  and  vigorous  religion. 
OUierwise,  God  is  apt  to  be  an  illusion  or  an  image. 
India  will  vibrate  between  pantlieism  and  the  idolatry 
of  polytheism  until  Jesus  Christ  i<«  seen  to  be  the 
ezpreas  image  of  a  holy  Gk>d. — John  B.  Donaldson, 

Buddhism  is  popularly  supposed  to  outnumber 
Christianity  with  some  five  hundred  million  adher- 
ents, but  more  careful  estimates  put  it  less,  say  at 
three  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  Max  Miiller 
credits  them  with  leas  than  one  hundred  millions. 
Strictly  speaking,  only  the  monks  are  Buddhists,  and 
the  millions  who  cast  flowers  on  their  shrines  may 
be  Shintoists,  Confucianists,  Taoists,  or  may  em- 
brace other  faiths.  ICany  of  these,  however,  are 
ethical  systems  or  political  safeguards  rather  than 
real  religions.  Buddhism  is  the  dominant  religion  of 
eaatem  Asia,  as  Mohammedanism  has  been  of  west- 
ern Asia.  Yet  it  is  losing  ground. — John  B,  Donald- 
mm. 

Bishop  Thobum,  at  the  session  of  the  Central  Con- 
ference in  India  hist  February,  said,  *'  The  increase 
of  Christian  workers  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  India  and  Malaysia  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  our  progress.  Since  I  came  to 
India  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  this 
work,  at  the  close  of  1888.  I  have  been  permitted  to 
set  apart  by  a  solemn  act  of  ordination  over  two 
hundred  men  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Cliriat.  During  these  same  years,  hundreds  of  other 
preachers,  not  yet  eligible  for  ordination,  have  been 
added  to  our  list  of  workers.  We  are  adding  more 
than  a  hundred  new  preachers  to  our  numbers  every 
year,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  our  increase  in  the 
future  will  ever  fall  below  this  figure." 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  at  its  late  session,  adopted  the 
following:  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  preacher  in 
charge  to  hold  missionary  mass  meeting  annually  in 
every  church  in  his  work,  to  circulate  missionary 
literature,  and  seek  in  every  way  the  education  and 
inspiration  of  his  people  concerning  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen.  Any  Annual  Conference  Board  of  Mis- 
sions may,  with  tiie  consent  of  the  president  of  the 
Conference,  employ  a  secretary  to  travel  in  its 
bounds  in  the  interest  of  its  own  missions  and  the 
woric  of  the  (General  Board,  provided,  that  two  or 
more  Conference  Boards  may  unite  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  secretary  wherever  they  deem  it  advisable, 
and  have  one  general  secretsr^'  for  the  Conferences 
so  uniting.*' 


Let  it  always  be  understood  that  giving  is  an  act 
of  worship.  Is  it  made  so  in  the  Sabbath  school  ? 
It  is  just  as  much  an  act  of  worship  as  prayer  and 
praise.  In  some  way  it  should  be  so  recognized  and 
emphasized  in  the  exercises  of  the  school.  In  the 
New  Testament  giving  is  called  again  and  again  a 
**  communion.'*  In  tlie  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  presentation  of  our  gifts  before  God  is  as 
real  a  "  communion  service  **  as  is  the  observance  of 
the  Ix>rd*s  Supper.  In  this  view  of  it  there  are  a 
good  many  in  churches  of  all  names  who  are  close 
commuuionists.  It  is  as  much  a  duty  to  teach  tho 
children  to  give  as  it  is  to  teach  them  to  pray.— i2^. 
W.  D.  SejtotL 

There  is  no  feature  of  tlie  Christian  life  in  which 
we  come  nearer  to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Christ  than 
in  giving  our  substance  for  his  sake.  It  was  not 
merely  a  pious  exhortation  that  the  apostle  gave 
when  he  wrote,  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  who,  though  rich,  for  our 
sakes  became  poor,  that  through  his  poverty  we 
might  be  made  rich."  How  many  Cliristisns  believe 
and  realize  the  result  of  their  belief  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ?  There  is  a  develop- 
ment of  character  and  a  depth  of  Christian  joy  which 
comes  from  consecration  of  our  possessions  to  the 
cause  and  kingdom  of  God  which  can  come  in  no 
other  way. — Bev.  W,  D,  SejcUm, 

We  owe  it  to  the  heathen  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  way  of  salvation.  The  Grospel  which  we  hold  in 
trust  we  hold  in  trust  for  them.  It  is  sad,  indeed, 
that  one  should  know  the  truth  of  God  and  not  profit 
by  it.  But  to  have  accepted  the  truth  for  himself, 
and  have  it  in  trust  for  his  neighbor,  who  has  never 
heard  it,  and  not  to  deliver  it  in  any  way  possible, 
is  to  stain  the  holder's  hands  with  his  neighbor's 
blood.  How  humiliating,  too,  is  it  to  have  the 
heathen,  hearing  for  the  first  time  the  good  tidings 
of  salvation,  ask  of  our  missionaries,  **  Can  this  be 
true?  How  long  have  you  known  it?  Why  have 
you  so  long  delayed  your  coming,  and  allowed  gen- 
eration after  generation  to  perish  ?  " — A,  Vennema, 

Bishop  Thobum  pleads  for  a  missionary  revival. 
He  says:  " The  Christian  Church  was  placed  in  the 
world,  and  is  kept  in  the  world  to-day,  for  the  spe- 
cific puri)Ose  of  giving  all  nations  a  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  farewell  command  of  our  Master 
was  specific ;  his  followers,  not  simply  as  individuals, 
but  as  a  body  of  workers,  were  commissioned  to 
bear  witness  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  him  who 
was  God*s  universal  gift  to  all  humanity.  This  com- 
mand supersedes  every  other.  Nothing  can  be  put 
in  the  place  of  it,  and  no  possible  service  can  release 
the  church  from  her  obligations  to  obey  it  Of  late 
years  wc  see  an  increasing  disposition  to  take  up 
this  great  work,  and  wherever  it  is  taken  up  in  the 
right  spirit  God's  blessing  invariably  follows.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  foresee  coming  events ;  and  yet,  for  a 
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dozen  years  or  more,  I  have  been  looking  for  the 
coming  of  a  great  missionary  revival.  I  almost  begin 
to  think  that  its  dawn  has  corae ;  but  if  wo  would 
liasten  it,  if  wo  would  see  the  universal  Church  of 
Christ  in  the  United  States  putting  on  her  beautiful 
garments,  assuming  the  power  and  dignity  which 
rightfully  belong  to  her,  and  going  forth  with  the 
majesty  of  a  predestined  conqueror  of  all  nations,  wo 
must  begin  to  practice  more  faitli fully  than  we  have 
ever  done  before  the  lesson  of  obedience  which  our 
Saviour  when  on  earth  so  faithfully  taught  to  his 
disciples." 

Joseph  Cook  writes :  "  If  the  colored  populations 
of  the  world  are  to  occupy  their  opportunities,  they 
must  develop  native  leadership.  They  will  immensely 
outnumber  the  whites  in  the  tropics;  they  thrive 
where  the  whites  perish.  There  is  at  present  a  most 
impressive  lack  of  able  native  leadership  in  the  pop- 
ulations of  Africa.  This  lack  is  to  be  supplied 
gradually  by  the  development  of  native  capacity  as 
Christianity  and  education  advance  in  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent, but  especially  by  the  training  of  able  Africans 
outside  of  Africa  to  go  thither  as  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  commercial  leaders."  Wo  regret  that 
there  appears  so  little  disposition  upon  the  part  of 
the  educated  negroes  of  this  country  to  aid  in  the 
elevation  of  their  countrymen  in  Africa. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Dennis,  D.D.,  writes:  "Missions  in  the 
Levant  are  strategic  in  their  relation  to  the  ultimate 
conversion  of  the  Moslem  world.  The  Turkish  Em- 
pire, although  it  is  not  cordially  and  loyally  recog* 
nized  as  such  by  all  Mohammedans,  is  nevertheless 
in  effect  the  religious,  political,  and  military  center 
of  islam.  The  caliph  at  Constantinople,  whatever 
suspicion  may  rest  upon  his  claim,  is  still  the  only 
accredited  successor  of  tlie  Prophet  There  are  at 
times  signs  of  intellectual  and  political  unrest  among 
the  wider  constituency  of  Islam,  yet  so  far  as  the  in- 
signia of  supreme  headship  is  concerned  it  is  in  the 
possession  at  the  present  hour  of  the  Ottoman 
sultan.  If  Mohammedanism  were  called  to  rally  to 
a  rehgious  jehad,  or  holy  war,  it  would  be  around 
the  throne  of  the  Ottomans.  Levantine  missions  are 
strategically  near  this  heart  of  the  Mohammedan 
system.  With  oriental  Christianity  as  a  basis  of 
work,  the  Gospel  is  being  planted  in  its  purity 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Levant 
As  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  Chris- 
tianity was  working  toward  the  overthrow  of  pagan 
Rome,  so  in  our  day  it  is  scattering  itself  far  and 
wide  through  city  and  village  and  hamlet  of  the 
Levant,  and  is  impinging  at  a  thousand  points  upon 
Levantine  society.  Side  by  side  with  political  dis- 
integration has  grown  up  the  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual transformation  of  modern  missions.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  in  this  connection  to  speak  with  any 
assurance,  but  when  we  consider  the  progress  already 
made  by  the  leavening  power  of  missions  in  the 


Orient,  the  existence  of  the  word  of  God,  either 
entire  or  in  part,  in  eleven  distinct  languages  of  ike 
Levant,  the  wide  dissemination  of  Christian  liten- 
ture,  and  the  pervasive  power  of  Christian  education, 
we  must  recognize  that  divine  forces  are  marshaling 
themselves  with  a  mysterious  celerity  and  a  strategic 
combination  all  throughout  western  Asia.  When 
we  note  also  the  political  changes  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  the  present  unrest  througliout  the  Turkith 
empire,  the  unrelaxed  grasp  of  England  upon  Egjpt, 
and  all  the  burning  questions  of  Levantine  diplo- 
macy which  the  Christian  governments  of  Europe 
are  called  to  keep  in  abeyance,  we  must  realize  Uiat 
God*s  providential  plans  are  ripening  fast  Then, 
too,  a  new  approacli  to  Islam  has  been  opened  through 
Arabia.  There  is  religious  liberty  in  Egypt,  witli  a  , 
wonderful  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  large  demand  for 
religious  literature.  In  Persia  the  Spirit  of  God 
seems  to  be  directly  at  work  upon  multitudes  of 
Moslem  hearts." — Missionary  ffercUd. 

The  London  Christian  of  May  10  says;  **The  pol- 
icy of  the  Church  Missionary'  Society,  to  turn  awaj 
no  su. table  candidate  lor  missionary  work  because  of 
lack  of  funds,  was  a{  parenily  on  its  trial  last  yeir. 
The  Society  was  in  danger  of  closing  the  year  with  t 
deficit  of  £12,000.  But  th)  adverse  balance  has  all 
been  wiped  out,  and  the  Society  actually  begins  the 
new  year  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  some  £3,000  or 
£4,000.  The  Bishop  of  Liverpool  had  a  true  prin- 
ciple in  missionary  work  to  uphold  and  commend 
at  the  annual  meeting,  when  he  moved  a  resdlation 
expressing  thankfulness  that  the  Committee  had 
continued  to  send  forth  worthy  laborers  in  the  assur- 
ance that  God  would  not  fail  to  mainuin  those 
whom  he  equipped  and  called.  The  Society  is  set- 
ting an  admirable  example  of  faith,  which  cannot 
fail  to  have  an  elevating  and  purifying  effect  on  all 
missionary  work.  If  societies  were  to  be  reduced  to 
business  machines  with  so  much  income  which  fixed 
the  expenditures,  then  their  day  of  usefulness  would 
be  over.  They  are  right  in  believing  that  when  God 
sends  the  workers  he  is  sure  to  send  the  means  to 
maintain  them.*' 

Rev.  P.  M.  Buck,  of  Meerut,  India,  writes :  "  Tlie 
new  year  has  started  off  with  better  prospects  than 
tlie  district  has  ever  had.  We  will  soon  finish  our 
new  English  church  building,  which,  when  done, 
will  accommodate  about  three  hundred  people,  and 
will,  when  paid  for,  have  cost  some  8,000  rupees. 
The  money  for  this  we  will  raise  here;  we  have 
about  half  provided  for.  It  will  be  a  neat  place  of 
worship,  and  will  put  this  work  on  a  new  and  better 
basis ;  we  have  had  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  con- 
versions here  in  the  English  work,  and  are  having 
some  encouragement  all  along.  By  tranirera  of 
regiments  and  batteries  we  have  lost  a  good  many  of 
our  leadiug  people,  and  it  will  take  time  to  gather  up 
again.      These  transfers  in  India  prevent  the  perma- 
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nonce  ia  the  work.  Still  those  we  send  out  do  good 
work  elsewhere,  and  our  labors  iiro  not  in  vain,  Tn 
the  Hmdiistfini  work  we  are  for  the  present,  since 
Conference,  baptizing  some  two  hundred  per  month 
on  an  average.  The  ConfereDco  ia  likely  to  feather 
iti  quite  as  m Any  this  year  aa  last.  If  not  more,  W© 
on  this  distKct  are  Itnving  more  calls  from  peoplo  in 
new  ploi'es  asking  to  be  recoivetl  and  btiptiseed*  Our 
workers  nro  improving  and  :ihovv  a  i^reat  desl  of  zeeil, 
mid  Go<l  is  ble^$it}g  them.  We  arc  very  short  of 
workers." 

Rev.  A.  A.  Fulton  wrote  in  March  last  from  Can  Ion, 
China r  "New  Year's  festivities  have caaaed^ and  diina 
has  paid  the  annual  contribution  of  mtioy  millions  of 
hardly  earned  monoy  devoted  to  diatinctivo  use  be- 
fore idol  shrines.  Viaiton  m  China  are  impressed 
with  the  sight  of  an  niiysally  large  number  of  tem- 
ples, and  aooefltral  haUs^  and  idol  shrines  in  this  and 
other  provinces.  Those  temples  are  well  built^  and 
contrast  painfyjty  with  the  inferior  houses  and  poor 
tints  of  the  working  cEasasii.  How  can  people  so 
poor  build  so  many  temples?  There  seems  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  raising  the  money  wlien  once  the  anthor- 
ities  are  convinced  thut  the  invisible  gods  of  the  land 
would  be  pleased  to  Imve  u  temple  in  any  spot,  how- 
ever difticuU  of  access  or  distant  from  the  homes  of 
the  worshipers.  The  money  is  sure  to  be  collected, 
because  everyone  in  the  immedtare  vicinity  may  be 
counted  on  for  a  subscription.  Everyone  gives  some- 
tiling  aud  the  name  of  the  donor  and  the  amount 
given  are  conspicuously  displayed  in  a  public  place. 
Hflr!*h  poverty  ia  the  lot  of  the  large  part  of  China's 
vaat  population,  but  there  is  not  a  family  that  does 
Dot  do  something  to  sustain  the  gigantic  system  of 
idolatry.  We  are  attacking  this  monstrous  fabric, 
and  if  wise  we  will  learn  from  on?  enemies.  Idolatry 
strides  Cliina  like  a  colossus.  When  this  colosaita 
ibai^  fall  depends  upon  the  number  of  hammers  em- 
ployed. Already  it  gives  signs  of  wenkQens.  It  is 
doomed  to  prostratloo,  but  it  is  for  all  Chrlstlftna  to  say 
when  it  shall  fall.  Every  convert  made  becomes  a 
hammerer  against  tlie  very  system  he  helped  to  make 
strong." 

Tribute  to  Dr*  J.  0.  Feck, 

The  Bonrd  of  Managers  of  our  Missionary  Society 
adopted,  on  May  Ifv,  the  following: 

'*The  Bonrd  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Meihodi't  episcopal  Church,  convened  in  ppe- 
eial  ieaaion  in  Hans-ion  Place  Church,  Brooklyn,  May 
1!>,  receives  with  profound  sorrow  ihe  sad  lidings  of 
the  death,  in  this  dty,  on  the  ITth  instant^  of  the 
Eev.  J.  Oramel  Peck,  D.D.,  Corresponding  Secretarj^. 

**  We  desire  to  put  upon  record  our  appreciation 
of  the  great  services  rendered  by  our  deceased  brother 
to  this  Society,  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  nation. 
During  the  twonty^eight  years  of  his  pastoral  serr- 
ioe,  filling  as  he  did  some  of  the  most  important  pul- 
pits io  the  conn  try »  he  was  known  is  one  of  the 


most  earnest,  eloquent,  and  succesiful  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  Church. 

**His  great  eminence  in  the  pulpit,  however,  was 
not  accompanied  by  uny  lack  of  pastoral  duty  ^  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  one  of  the  most  painstaking 
and  eflicient  pastors  in  the  whole  Connection.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  Wnr  he  was  an  eloquent  and  effective 
champion  of  the  cause  of  the  Union^  ind  was  called 
upon  by  Governor  Andrew,  of  MaasiichusettSt  for  fre* 
quent  service  in  arousing  the  people  to  patriotic  duty. 

'"In  1^88  he  wais  chosen  Correspondinir  Secrelary 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  has  rendered  six  years 
of  faithful  and  unwearied  service  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  that  position.  By  eloquent  and  stirring 
appeals  At  the  Conferencefl,  at  dtf^triet  crnventions,  at 
csamp  meetings,  and  in  other  assemblies,  he  greatly 
tntensiRed  intere^^t  in  the  cause,  and  by  hi^j  appeals 
largely  increased  the  miBsionary  contributions. 

'*  At  the  same  time  be  has  been  assiduous  in  the 
work  of  the  otlice,  aUendtug  to  every  detail  of  buBi« 
ness,  and  performing  with  conscientious  fidelity  the 
duties  intrusted  to  him. 

*■  fn  hia  departure  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  genial 
and  faithful  friend,  a  conscientious  ollicer,  and  a  min- 
ister of  highest  usefulness. 

**  Wo  extend  our  sincere  condolence  to  the  bereaved 
wife  and  sons  of  our  deceased  brother,  praying  that 
God*s  grace  may  be  abundantly  ad  tuini  tutored  to  I  hem 
in  this  time  of  severe  aftliction. 

"*  We  order  this  tribute  to  hia  memory  to  be  entered 
upon  our  records  and  published  in  the  Church  paporSf 
and  a  copy  of  tlie  same  to  bo  sent  to  bis  family/' 


The  Glory  of  Mkeiona. 
TtiE  glory  of  missions  is  seen  in  four  things.     It  is 
seen  in : 

1.  Their  origin.  The  movement  began  in  Para- 
diae^  and  was  reinforced  in  the  great  comroissioa  on 
Olivet  and  the  planting  of  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
which  was  typified  in  the  stone  cut  from  tlio  moun- 
tain to  311  the  whole  world. 

2.  Their  motives  operating  on  the  Church  of  God. 
These  are  found  in  the  greatness  and  peril  of  man. 
Mao  ia  immortal,  and  to  insure  a  blessed  immortalitj 
he  must  be  made  pure. 

3.  Their  methods.  Go,  teach,  baptize ;  secure  re* 
pentance,  failh,  conversion,  and  organisation  into  tba 
Church.     With  the  living  Voice  goes  the  Bible. 

4.  Their  triumphs.  The/  made  a  new  East,  a  new 
Europe,  a  new  America,  and  hasten  to  conquer  the 
remotest  nations.  The  gates  of  the  nations  are  all 
open ;  the  head  of  the  Cliristian  cohimo  already  en- 
ters the  strong  work  of  paganism*  The  objections 
to  this  movement  are  frivolous.  Evolution  finds  a  new 
headship  in  Christ,  aod  paganism  objects  to  the  succor 
of  the  poor  and  war  on  caste.  The  leveling  principlo 
ia  the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  hindrances  will 
erelong  be  swept  from  its  path. — Joseph  Cook, 
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An  Epistle  to  the  Ohnrobea  Ooncemini  the 

World's  Evangelisation. 
At  a  recent  confereDce  of  the  reproaenta lives  of 
neitrlj  tweotj  foreign  fntieioniirj  organizaUoDS,  held 
at  the  Miaflion  Rooma  of  ihe  Metliodiat  Episcopal 
Church,  150  Fifth  AveDiie,  New  York,  thoae  present 
were  so  impreaaed  with  the  v&atnesa  of  the  work 
still  to  be  done  in  order  to  g^i\re  the  Gospel  to  the 
un evangelized  na^ous,  and  ao  fully  coQyinced  that 
the  time  h&s  now  come  to  unite  in  a  more  aggreaaive 
movement  for  the  eTangelization  of  the  whole  world, 
tliat  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an 
appeal  to  be  issued  Id  the  name  of  the  confereoce 
and  aucfa  cTADgellcal  Miastouarr  Socieiiea  as  should 
join  therein,  to  all  Protectant  Chriatians  in  the 
Coited  States  aiid  Canada,  asking  their  full  aud 
earnest  oooperatioti  bj  their  prayers  and  increaaiog 
^fU  for  this  great  end. 

The  FiXAL  Rally  of  ths  Cehtuhy. 

For  nearly  nineteen  centim'ea  the  vast  majority  of 
the  populations  of  the  globe  have  waited  in  vdln  for 
the  Gospel  of  redemption,  which  was  committed  to 
the  Christian  Church.  It  was  aaid  moat  truth futly 
by  the  late  Karl  of  Shaft eabury,  that  "  the  i  ;4>flpel 
might  have  been  proclaimed  to  all  nations  a  doEcn 
times  over  if  the  Christian  Church  hnd  be«ii  faithful 
to  her  trust/'  It  is  appatllDg  to  thitik  that  sixty 
generationa  of  tlie  unev^angelized  hen  then  world 
have  perished  in  darkness  sinee  our  Lord  eatabliabed 
and  commiaaiooed  his  Church  as  a  living  and  aggret- 
aive  force  in  the  world.  And  of  all  the  geoorationa, 
ourt  is  the  moat  guilty  in  proportion  to  its  greater 
opportunities.  In  aome  mission  Helds  it  is  already 
demonstrated  that  by  the  Spirit  of  God  thousands  may 
be  gathered  where  there  have  only  be«u  hundreds  or 
■cores.  '^Let  us  e.\pect  great  things  from  God  and 
attempt  greiit  things  for  Got)." 

No  ago  has  compared  with  the  present  in  the  facil- 
ity with  which  the  populations  of  distant  countries 
can  bo  raacbed;  or  In  the  per^sonal  safety  under 
which  Ohrlat*a  embassadors  may  prosecute  their 
work;  or  in  tho  Rpproncimbleueaa  and  eordiality  of 
the  i^ieople  ;  or  in  the  matenala  ready  at  hand  to  con- 
▼ey  the  meiisage  of  salvation  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
The  heart  of  India«  Africa,  and  Chinu  are  more 
rapidly  reached  than  was  the  center  of  our  ovi'n  con- 
linent  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  whole  ceutury  of 
preparation  ha«  eatabliahed  the  principles,  furnished 
tha  appliances,  and  perfected  the  organization  for  a 
movement  onlialing  the  whole  Church  of  Christ. 

Tbs  Whole  Bible  a  Mtas^tONAaT  Volumb. 
We  earnestly  call  upon  every  Christinn  disciple  to 
reaxamine  the  word  of  God  aud  Heo  how  every  por- 
tion of  it,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation^  U  instinct  with 
the  spirit  of  missions.  It  is  a  field  book  of  universal 
oonquesL  The  redemptory  work  of  Christ,  like  a 
bow  of  heavenly  promiiar  overarches  all  ita  lacred 


records.  The  *'  promiaed  seed  of  tha  woman  "  at  tb« 
begin  III  itg  npfvears  again  in  tu  cloaing  Bevelation  u 
the  "Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
Its  Alpha  and  Omega  include  the  whole  alphabft  of 
redemption.  Ail  prophecy  and  all  typea  point  lotb 
one  sacrifice  oflerad  once  for  all  with  a  ravcnioDuy 
as  well  as  prospective  efScacy,  and  embraotiig  tin 
ag^.  The  promise  to  Abmham,  that  in  him  thouU 
all  nations  be  blessed,  found  ita  counterpart  In  Joho'i 
vision  of  the  redeemed  "^  of  all  nations,  and  kindr«<ii, 
an 'I  people,  and  tongues,  standing  before  tbe  throm 
and  before  the  X^mb."  The  Gospel  of  Christ,  eitn 
as  prodaimed  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  waa  not  for  way 
one  age  or  for  any  one  race.  In  the  Councils  of 
Eternity  it  was  snid  to  the  World^s  Messiah,  "  It  is  t 
hght  thing  tluit  thou  ahouldst  be  my  eervant  to  raise 
up  the  tribes  of  Jacob  and  restore  the  pr^aerveil  of 
Israel :  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gen- 
tiles that  thou  mayoit  be  my  salvation  unl<>  the  eti^i 
of  the  earth.*' 

Not  only  is  Christ  the  divine  ioteroessor  now,  but 
he  has  always  interceded.  An  ettrnal  covenant  is 
bt'^ksed  upon  his  plea:  "  Thou  art  my  Sou ;  this  day 
imve  1  begotten  thee.  Ask  of  we,  and  I  shall  giv« 
thee  the  heathen  for  thine  luheritaDceT  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  eartli  for  thy  poBsession."  Tl»e 
dacrees  of  God  make  the  conversion  of  tlie  world  as 
certain  as  his  thrrme.  The  gosjiels  are  simply  a 
history  of  divine  fulfillments;  the  Acts  of  the  Apoa* 
ties  are  n  continiion.>4  missionarv  record  ;  the  apistlet 
are  missionary  letters  addreased  to  infant  churcties* 
and  John,  in  his  prophetic  vision,  anticipating  the 
tinal  triumph  of  tlie  Gc^spel,  declares,  '*  Tlie  kingdooa 
of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lonl 
and  of  his  Christ'* 

But  the  most  striking  bond  which  identiHea  tiit 
work  of  the  missions  with  redemption,  is  aeen  in  tho 
divine  eommiaaion  of  the  ApobUe  to  the  U^ntil^ 
The  commission  given  to  Paul  (Acts  3G.  18)  foUoi 
almost  the  exact  terms  of  Christ's  own 
recorded  in  Isa.  42.  (i,  7;  61. 1.  In  the  iynaeogoe 
of  NaaAreth  Christ  read  these  prophetic  wordt  as  the 
credentials  of  his  great  mission  to  an  apostate  world. 
The  word  of  (iod  aasurefs  the  work  of  God.  Atl 
power  is  pledged  to  this  triumph.  All  whHluiu  Cf>n> 
centraied  on  this  prohlein.  If.  therefore,  the  pcHp^ 
lursl  foundation  of  unssioni  haii  been  more  or  leas 
overlooked,  while  tliis  great  cau^e  hoa  been  looked 
upon  as  only  a  development  of  nineteenth  century 
enterprise;  if  our  inspiration  has  bean  drawn  mainly 
from  heroic  examples  of  saif-aacriSce  or  of  diatin- 
giitahed  success,  let  us  rei>ent  of  our  error  and  turn 
back  to  the  word  of  God  for  its  divine  prompting 
and  its  promise  of  omnipotent  help. 

Otra  MAACHjya  OutiKRS. 

The  command  of  our  Lord  to  publish  the 

pel  to  all  the  world  is  clear  and  eipltdt,  and  admiu 

of   no    compromise.      His    great   oommiBsioD   was 
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^T6n  OD  foar  different  oocasioos  and  in  four  differ- 
-•ni  fbrms. 

1.  To  his  choeen  band  in  the  mountains  of  Galilee 
eame  his  comprehensiTe  command:  *'Oo  teach  all 
nationa." 

S.  On  the  Mount  of  OllTes,  immediately  before  his 
^Mcension,  lie  demonstrated  to  his  Church  the  sym- 
inelrj  and  proportions  of  her  great  mission  to  the 
Dearest,  the  more  distant,  and  the  most  distant  fields 
alike,  and  all  to  be  undertaken  together. 

3.  Near  Damascus  he  gsTe  a  commission,  whldi 
showed  not  to  Pftol  only,  but  to  the  whole  Church, 
that  her  errand  to  the  GtontUes  is  not  merely  that  of 
a  higher  cultus  or  a  better  dvilization,  but  a  veritable 
-deliTerance  from  darkness  into  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

4.  His  command  was  given  to  Paul  in  a  vision  of 
the  night,  when  not  a  real  Macedonian,  but  the  risen 
■Oirist,  summoned  his  apostle  to  a  wider  sphere 
jmaong  the  world-conquering  races  of  pagan  Europe. 

Our  Common  Creed  of  Missions. 

We  desire,  in  love  for  our  blessed  Lord  and  for 
All  who  have  named  his  name,  to  call  attention  by 
way  of  encouragement,  to  the  essential  unity  of  the 
•Church  with  reepeet  to  those  fundamental  doctrines 
open  which  the  missionary  work  is  made  to  rest. 
Id  minor  things  we  differ.  We  are  called  by  differ- 
•ent  names.  We  have  different  rubrics  as  to  Church 
order,  and  it  may  not  be  ^together  a  misfortune  tliat 
the  churches  of  Protestant  Christendom  are  organ- 
ized by  cohorta,  so  long  as  they  recognize  themselves 
4W  one  army,  marching  under  one  Captain.  But 
while  we  are  called  to  surrender  nothing  that  is  a 
matter  of  sincere  conviction,  we  may  emphasize  those 
more  essential  points  in  which  we  are  one,  and  thus 
greatly  increase  our  efficiency  in  the  common  effort 
to  evangelize  the  world. 

There  is  need  in  this  age,  and  in  the  present  strife 
and  tumult  of  religious  thought^  that  we  join  hands 
with  respect  to  the  great  truths  iu  which  wo  are 
agreed ;  namely,  the  fact  that  men  are  ruined  by  sin, 
imd  are  in  perishing  need  of  sal  ration:  that  Jesus  is 
the  all-au(ficient  Saviour  and  the  only  name  given 
under  heaven  am(Hig  men  whereby  we  must  be 
«aved ;  that  the  omnipotent  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  indispensable  in  transformiog  the  hearta  and  lives 
•of  men ;  that  salvation  is  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  tliat 
tn  order  to  extend  that  faith  it  is  necessary  to  "  go 
into  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
•creature; "  that  every  chi»pefa  should  bes  nrtsBlenary 
church,  and  that  every  ChriRtian  believer  should, 
4M90ording  to  his  means,  become  directly  or  indirectly 
an  embassador  of  God  to  the  perishing.  On  all  these 
points  we  are  united;  what  remains  is  to  actualize 
smd  illustrate  our  profession. 

We  are  a  great  host,  representing  all  the  Protes- 
tant avangelioal  denominations.  We  stand  together 
against  all  those  errors  which  would  deny  the  divin- 


ity of  Christ  and  dispense  with  a  vicarious  atone- 
ment; which  would  explain  away  the  personality 
and  office  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  would 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God;  which 
would  teach  the  perfectability  of  human  nature  with- 
out divine  aid ;  which  would  deny  the  universality  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  virtually  remand 
it  to  a  place  among  the  ethnic  faiths ;  which 
would  regard  Chriatian  experience  as  a  development 
from  naturalistic  elements,  and  not  the  work  of  a 
regenerating  g^race;  which  would  proclaim  a  mere 
Grospel  of  humanity  and  a  universal  brotherhood 
without  the  headship  of  Christ ;  which  would  rest  in 
a  charity  of  practical  indifference,  and  regard  the 
work  of  evangelizing  non-Christian  nations  as  an  im- 
pertinent intrusion.  Let  us  never  forget  that  resist- 
less logic  of  Christianity  which  makes  the  work  of 
missions  essential  to  our  home  theology,  which  must 
insist  that  if  Christ  be  not  necessary  as  the  Saviour 
of  all  men  he  cannot,  by  the  terms  of  his  Gospel,  be 
necessary  to  any. 

No  Need  or  Discouragement. 

Possibly  many  in  the  Church  of  Christ  are  dis- 
heartened by  those  obstacles  which  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mission  work.  But  have  not  obstacles 
appeared  in  every  stage  of  the  Christian  conquest? 
What  discouragements  confronted  the  labors  of  the 
apostolic  Church,  whose  greatest  suoce&ses  were 
wrested  from  the  persecutions  which  scattered  abroad 
the  disciples  as  chaff  before  the  wind,  but  which, 
under  God,  proved  rather  a  seed-sowing  of  the  truth 
f.ir  and  near.  How  were  the  churdies  of  the  first 
three  centuries  overwhelmed  by  heathen  persecution? 

We  meet  obstacles  in  the  restrictive  measures  of 
non-Christian  governments ;  in  the  false  philosophies 
of  proud  old  systems ;  in  the  disturbing  influences  of 
false  representatives  of  our  own  Christian  land  in  all 
heathen  marts;  in  the  corrupting  contact  of  perni- 
cious commerce  in  opium,  or  whiskey,  or  firearms ;  in 
the  prevalence  of  Western  vices,  where  only  truth 
and  righteousness  should  be  disseminated;  in  the 
overreaching  of  more  powerful  nations  against  the 
weaker  tribes  and  races;  in  unjust  legislation,  and 
the  abrogation  of  solemn  treaties;  in  the  efforts  of 
infidelity  to  thwart  the  teachings  of  the  truth  wher- 
ever missionaries  have  proclaimed  it. 

But  what  are  all  these  obstacles  compared  with 
those  which  have  appeared  again  and  again  in  the 
history  of  the  Church?  What  have  we  to  compare 
with  tiie  overthrow  of  the  sainted  Augustine  and  his 
North  African  churches  by  vandal  incursions  ?  If  all 
our  difficulties  and  discouragements  were  summed 
up  together,  they  would  not  equal  the  Huguenot 
massacres  and  exiles  (and  jet  that  fierce  persecu- 
tion sent  Christian  colonists  to  many  lands).  In  the 
British  Isles,  from  which  we  have  sprung,  Chris- 
tianity  was  once  well-nigh  extirpated  by  our  own 
savage  ancestors.     And  again,  in  the  eighth  and 


ninth  cenluries,  when  raisaionary  zeal  and  labor  Imd 
reoBiabliBhed  the  truth,  it  was  ilmost  overwlielmed 
by  the  incursions  of  Norsemen,  and  llxe  religious 
institutioEia  that  had  been  established  aroimd  the 
coaaiB  of  Irelaod  and  Scotlaod  were  swept  aa  with 
the  besom  of  destruction,  yet  what  hath  God  wrought 
in  and  through  the  British  Isles  ?  Shall  we  then  Id 
this  ige,  with  all  the  power  that  God  has  placed  a  I 
our  disposal,  be  discouraged  and  lose  fallh  or  relax 
effort  on  account  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  our 
path?  If  the  truth  be  told,  one  obstacle  now  out- 
weighs all  others ;  it  is  found,  not  in  outside  opposi- 
tion,  but  in  the  worldlme^ii  and  apathy  of  the  Church 
herselt  If  8be  wtre  to  rise  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
her  power,  all  the  opposing  forces  of  earth  and  hell 
could  not  resist  her  triumphant  march. 

Missionary  Suogiss  as  Earxist  op  Divine  Favor. 

There  is  no  sublimer  Htory  In  humna  hintory  than 
that  which  aketchen  tlio  majestic  jnurch  of  the  Cliria- 
lian  faith  from  Jerusalem  and  Judeii  to  Arabia, 
Egypt^  aud  Africa,  to  Asia  Minor»  Greece,  and  Italy, 
and  tlirough  the  whole  Roman  empire;  and  thence 
northward  and  worilvvard,  till  Froncla  and  Spaniards, 
English  and  Qennan»,  ScundiQaviana  and  Slavonians, 
were  eohghtened,  and  modern  Kurope  was  won  ^  and 
Ihence  across  the  ocean  to  the  New  World ;  and  from 
the  Old  World  and  the  Xew  to  ah  the  East  and  South 
anaong  the  mighty  pagan  peoplen  of  Asia  and  Africa 
and  the  iahinds  of  the  sea.  And  in  this  utarcti  the 
Church  has  simply  been  fulfilling  the  great  prophe- 
cies and  reidizing  the  grand  promises  of  Scripture. 
The  foreign  missionary  work  of  our  day  repreaents 
the  later  stages  of  this  world-wide  movtmL^nt,  and  is 
as  dearly  under  the  inHpirutiDn  and  leadtiraliip  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  work  of  Paul  in  Asia,  and  of 
James  in  Palestine. 

Nothing  in  all  ihe  Christian  era  has  given  greater 
proof  of  God's  favor  and  blessing  than  the  success  of 
this  closing  century.  In  the  first  hundred  yetira 
aAer  Chribi's  ascension,  only  nbout  five  hundred 
thousand  nomiiHil  fi^hiistiaos  received  the  faith. 
During  the  one  hundred  ye-ars  of  modern  mission  a 
over  tliree  millions  have  accepted  Christisuliy  as  tho 
true  religion^  and  have  been  converted  Irom  their 
ancestral  errors  to  the  faitli  aa  it  is  iu  Jeevis  Christ. 

The  conversion  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  New 
Hebridea,  Fiji  Islands,  the  Georgia  nnd  Friendly 
Islands,  Austral  a,  and  many  other  ialanda  of  the 
sen  aHords  the  clearest  evidence  of  God's  favor. 
Th^y  are  atnnding  miracles  of  blessing  and  succesit. 
The  annual  average  conversion  in  Africa  is  11,000 
eouls.  Fifty  years  ago  thero  were  but  six  Protestant 
ChristlaDs  and  two  native  helpers  in  China;  now 
there  are  50,00t)  communicants,  l,10a  native  helpers, 
and  1 8,000  youths  in  Christian  schools.  Japan  has 
35,000  professing  Christians,  won  in  twenty-two 
years. 

Paris  of  India  are  ejtperiencing  a  peniecostal  out* 


pouring.  In  tlie  past  three  years  60,000  heiibfl 
have  turned  from  tlieir  idols  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
have  been  baptized  in  the  missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Tlie  North  Indifi  Conference  hsa 
more  Sunday  school  scholars  than  any  Conference  of 
that  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  great  work 
of  the  Bapdat  Mission  in  Telugu  duriog  the  past 
fifteen  years  shows  the  blessing  of  a  wood er- working 
God. 

The  Bible  as  a  whole,  or  in  portions,  has  been 
tranalstod  into  more  than  three  hundred  different 
languages  or  dialects — much  the  larger  pari  of  thia 
work  having  been  done  by  missionaries — so  that  prob- 
ably four  fifths  of  the  unevangelized  population  of  the 
world  may  read  or  hear,  in  their  own  tongue,  the  io- 
s]  ired  word  of  God. 

But  the  great  work  is  but  just  begun.  It  is  only 
a  soore  of  years  since  Livingstone  ended  his  ad- 
venturous life  service  on  hts  knees  near  Lake 
Bangweola,  and  laid  the  evangeUzaiion  of  Africa  upoa 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  world,  Tlien  mission 
stntions  were  numerous  on  ihe  coast^  but  there  were 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  in  the  interior.  During  this- 
brief  interval  Christian  missionaries  have  pressed 
toward  the  interior  of  the  continent  from  the  north 
and  the  eoiith,  from  the  east  and  from  the  west  j  and 
still  the  doors  of  opportunity  open  more  rapidly  thin 
the  Christian  nations  can  enter  them. 

M 

OcR  Mampouj  Obuoation's.  ^M 

We  beg  leave  to  present  in  briefest  form  some  of 
the  obligations  that  have  been  laid  upon  na  who  live>_ 
in  thia  nge  of  the  world.  ^| 

First.  The  command  of  our  Mossed  Master,  ac- 
companied by  his  own  divine  example  offacriQce  for 
the  salvation  of  men. 

Second.  Our  obligation  to  those  early  raiaaion- 
aries  who  bore  the  Gospel  to  our  ancestors  who,  long 
after  the  New  Tegtapient  times,  were  in  the  depths 
of  barbarism. 

Third.  Our  indebtedness  to  those  mipsionariesaod 
misftionary  settle ra  who  bore  the  Gospel  to  tliia  eon- 
tinent,  and  planted  those  religious  Institutions  whose 
beneficent  intlufnce  we  have  enjoyed  from  our  child- 
hood.    Freely  have  we  Teceived ;  let  ua  freely  give. 

Fourth.  The  duty  which  rests  upon  ns  to  follow 
up  the  noble  work  of  the  pionwra  of  modern  mis- 
sions who  lived  down  the  opposition  of  a  w^orldly 
tl'hriatian  sentiment  at  home,  aud  overcame  heathea 
prejudice  abroad ;  who  translated  the  word  of  God 
into  hundreds  of  languages,  and  laid  the  fonndations 
for  us  to  bnild  upon;  many  of  whom  sealed  their 
labors  with  their  lives  in  flelda  where  ihere  U  now 
free  access. 

Fjftb-  We  owe  a  debt  to  those  who  more  recently 
have  gone  from  our  own  communities  and  churches^ 
and  from  our  own  circles  of  kindred,  and  who  are 
now  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  demanding 
our  sympathy,  our  prayers,  and  our  support.     To  fol- 
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low  up  the  work  of  all  these  is  now  easj.  We  have 
the  opportunitj,  the  facilities,  and  the  means.  How 
can  we  excuse  ouraeWes  if  we  selfishly  squander  our 
lives  and  our  possessions  and  die  with  this  accumu- 
lated duty  unfulfilled? 

Union  Agaixst  Unjust  Criticism. 

There  is  need  just  now  for  union  in  missions  as  a 
matter  of  common  defense.  It  is  an  age  which, 
through  various  forms  of  literature,  boldl/  challenges 
the  aupreme  claims  of  Christianity — its  teachings  and 
its  work.  The  cause  of  foreign  missions  is  especially 
liable  to  assailment  as  it  is  far  off,  and  therefore  may 
more  safely  be  made  the  subject  of  ignorant  ridicule. 
It  may  be  impossible  to  convince  the  outside  world 
that  such  representations  are  erroneous,  but  the 
whole  membership  of  the  churches  should  be  made 
intelligent,  to  the  end  that  they  *'may  be  steadfast,  im- 
movable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

The  Protestant  Christians  of  America  now  number 
several  millions.  They  are  among  the  most  intelligent 
of  all  classes  of  our  citizens.  They  are  moved  by  the 
highest  principles,  and  their  common  efforts  for  the 
evangeli74ition  and  uplifting  of  all  mankind  is  the 
very  noblest  and  most  inspiring  of  human  enterprises. 
They  have  more  than  an  average  degree  of  wealth 
and  influence,  and  if  that  influence  could  be  subsidized 
by  a  general  aod  complete  cooperation,  there  is  no 
other  force  in  the  world  that  could  successfully 
resist  it.  If  by  their  common  belief  and  teachings, 
their  harmony  of  plans  and  methods,  their  union  in 
auch  forms  of  appeal  or  published  facta  and  state- 
ments as  shall  instruct  and  inspire  public  sentiment, 
these  great  masses  of  Christian  believers  can  be  led 
to  act  as  one  united  body,  there  will  be  presented  a 
spectacle  of  Christian  union  and  a  volume  of  moral 
earnestness  and  power,  which  will  impress  the  nation 
and  the  world  witli  the  divine  reality  of  the  GospeL 

Universal  Cooperation. 

We  are  now  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  call  upon  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  pray  with  all  earnestness  that  these  may  be 
the  years  of  special  harvest  In  some  mission  fields 
it  is  already  demonstrated  that  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
thousands  may  be  gathered  where  there  have  been 
only  hundreds  or  scores.  By  true  Christian  comity 
as  between  all  our  different  organizations,  by  economy 
of  resources,  by  more  and  more  of  the  spirit  of 
fraternal  counsel  and  cooperation,  we  pledge  our- 
selves as  official  administrators  of  the  work  of  mis- 
sions, to  do  our  part  as  Gkxi  shall  give  us  wisdom  and 
strength.  And  with  this  pledge  we  call  upon  all  who. 
have  influence  to  Join  with  us  in  an  effort  to  awaken 
the  whole  Church  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  a  sense  of  the  unprecedented  opportunity  that  is 
DOW  before  it. 

We  plesd  with  instructors  in  colleges  and  theo- 
logical seminaries  to  hold  up  the  great  work  of  mis- 
aioDS  before  the  young  men  who  are  under  their  care, 


realizing,  as  ws  do  from  some  blessed  examples,  how 
potent  is  the  influence  which  may  thus  be  exerted. 

In  the  name  of  our  respective  boards  and  societies 
we  most  earnestly  call  upon  all  pastors  of  churches 
and  their  associate  officers  and  overseers  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  afforded  them.,  They  have  an  in- 
fluence which  none  others  can  exert.  They  have 
access  not  merely  to  those  who  are  willing  to  read 
missionary  literature  or  hear  missionary  addresses, 
but  they  may  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  press  upon 
all  the  people  the  divine  reality  and  the  supreme  ob- 
ligation of  this  great  work.  They  alone  can  rally  and 
move  the  entire  rank  and  file  of  the  Church. 

We  call  upon  superintendents  and  teachers  of  Sab- 
bath schools  to  realize  that  soon  the  young  generation 
under  their  care  must  take  the  entire  responsibility 
of  this  vast  work. 

We  welcome  and  invite  to  still  greater  participation 
the  noble  efforts  of  the  women  of  the  Church  in  their 
various  organizations.  Let  them  by  every  means 
enlist  the  thousands  of  their  sex  who  are  yet  in- 
different. 

We  extend  the  hand  of  cordial  invitation  to  Young 
Men^s  Christian  Associations  and  Young  Woman^s 
Christian  Associations,  to  societies  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, to  the  Epworth  League,  to  the  St.  Andrew's 
Brotherhood,  to  all  guilds  and  societies  of  the  young 
in  any  branch  of  the  Church,  to*  join  in  one  common 
effort  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  to  unite 
with  new  meaning  and  emphasis  in  the  divinely  pre- 
scribed petition,  "  Thy  kingdom  come^  thy  will  be  done 
on  eartfi  a»  it  is  in  heaven,^ ^ 

Committee: 

F.  F.  Ellinwood,  Chairman,  Secretary  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  Presbyterian  Church  (North). 

Judson  Smith,  Secretary  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions. 

S.  W.  Duncan,  Secretary  American  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Union. 

J.  0.  Peck,  C.  C.  McCabe,  Secretaries  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

H.  C.  Morrison,  Secretary  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

Alexander  Sutheriand,  Missionary  Secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 


Our  Misnonary  Society  and  Mi88ioiiarie& 
The  comparative  sutement  of  the  Missionary  Society  re- 
ceipts for  seven  months  are : 

1892-^.  1808-4. 

November. $11,770  58  $8,S»  05 

December 88,898  60         1S,44B  17 

January 19,006  88  17,615  M 

February 18,008  86  29,108  86 

MarcU... 160,94046         818,788  70 

April 847,874  91        898.889  57 

May 49,988  88  84,689  84 

Total $640,881  41      $601,897  98 

Secretary  Leonard  sUtes  that  up  to  June  15  the  reoeipta 
of  the  Society  from  collections  are  larger  than  for  the  same 
period  in  the  previous  year. 
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Our  aelf-MDpportbiff  mtnlona  In  CblU  ba?€  been  ratoforced 
by  Ui«  sallJDfr  from  Naw  York  oti  Juim  20  of  Re?.  E.  E. 
WllflOQ  uid  wife  for  evaoRelistJc  work  at  S&Dtf&j^,  Mr.  O. 
p.  Grefforr  for  tbe  arbool  at  Iqulque,  MIm  Nettle  Wjlbur 
md  MlM  Lottie  VlmoQt  for  tjie  acbi^l  at  Conoepclon. 

Bev»  J.  P.  Gimiand  bw  relumed  from  CblM  to  tfie  United 
Sttttei  OD  account  of  failure  In  hit  ejes. 

aev.  J,  M.  Spauffler  of  Aripentlna  is  In  tbe  United  Btaiei 
oQ  a  bealtb  trip  of  six  months.    He  U  at  gaoraniento,  CaU 

Rev,  M.  8.  Vail  and  family*  of  the  Japan  Ml»lon»  reacb«d 
8«n  ftancbco  on  May  22. 

Tbe  Ntbraakft  Wetleyan  Unlterslt?  bim  conferred  tb«  dre- 
gpeeof  doctor  of  divinity  on  R«v.  Leaiie  SteTeiuh  Bupcsrla- 
tend«nt  of  tbe  Centfat  Cblna  Mlsision. 

Rer.  lAaac  T.  Headland,  of  Peklnjp  nnlversltj^  waa  mar- 
lied  June  12  io  Mlas  Marlon  Sinclair^  M.D.,  of  the  Praeby- 
terlan  Mlailon. 

Rev;  H.  OUu  Cady,  of  tbe  West  Gblua  MIhIoo,  was  mar- 
ried June  11  Ui  MlBS  Battle  Tates  at  Ellnim.  IlL 

Rev,  H.  G.  Umrlti  ba^  been  tntDaferred  from  Mexico  to 
tbe  Eaftt  Ohio  Gonferenoe.  He  return  to  tbe  United  Btatea 
on  account  of  the  be^iUh  of  bis  wife. 

Tbe  return  from  CbUt  Co  the  Unlt^  Stalea  of  Re?.  6.  F. 
Arms  and  family  bad  been  autborljEed. 

Rev.  W.  B.  B.  Uroh,  pastor  of  tbe  BnRllab  cburcb  at 
dinjiapore.  has  returned  to  the  UnlttHl  States  od  leoonnl  of 
Ibe  failure  of  bl«  bealtb, 

0r.  £.  w.  Parker,  of  India,  bas  been  tetected  by  tbe 
BueoD  Place Metbodtit  Episcopal  ihuirh,  Rrooklyu,  N.T., 
ae  tbe  mlMlonary  whom  It  will  support  tn  tbe  fomttm  field. 

Bev.  Frederick  Brown,  of  our  Nurth  Clilna  Misalon,  In  our 
laat  number  expressed  a  dtssire  for  an  ult  tnaffto  lantern. 
Tbisbaa  been  donated  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Hawk«  of  9clo,  O.,  and 
forwarded  to  Mr.  firourn. 

Br.  W.  J.  Halt,  bia  wife,  and  his  atwlstant^.  have  t»een  tn 
great  peril  In  Pyong  TaoA,  Korea,  from  a  Mot  and  opposluic 
offlciah,  Ordem  from  ibe  eoveromeot  In  Se^ul  NenirNl  rh« 
protection  of  Dr.  Uall  and  family,  and  the  release  cf  bis 
■ervnntH.  

Bxtrftet  from    Proec^edlnj^e  of  Board   of 
jllaiiaiji:er*« 

The  Board  of  Mana«erH  of  tbe  Mli»lanary  Society  of  tbe 
MetbodiAt  Episcopal  Church  met  a4  the  Mlsatoo  Rooms, 
June  t9«  Dr.  M.  D'O.  Cnwford  prestdlofr. 

Return  expenses  Ui  South  America  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Spanffler 
were  provided  for  Tbe  request  for  an  appropriation  for  tbe 
purchase  of  tbe  North  .American  Normal  8cb4X»t  in  BiienoA 
Ayre»  wa«  referred  to  the  (^euerat  lUaslonAry  Cfunmlttee, 

Tbe  glvlnff  of  powers  of  attorney  to  Dr.  c.  W.  Drees  and 
Dt,  a.  w«  Greenmai),  for  the  purpose  of  teoorlng  tfclsi  to 
property  In  South  America,  was  referred  to  a  oommlltee 
coQSfsttnir  of  Judge  Faneh4>r,  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  and  Dr. 
A,  Bt  Leooardi  wlib  power.  The  appointment  of  treeiurers 
fbr  different  parts  of  the  Bouth  .\merfcmn  MIsslOD  wia  <S^ 
ferred. 

Tbe  appoint  ment  of  Rev.  Edwanl  Carrero  afi  native 
paitof  of  tbe  AyapanjTo  Circuit,  In  Mextoa  was  approved. 

The  n?turn  cxpeuieH  of  Rev.  H.  G.  Llmrlr  and  family 
from  Mexico  to  Obi  a,  were  authorized  to  be  paid. 

Rev.  W.  Olln  Tady.  of  tbe  West  Cblua  MJsalan.  was 
allowtni  a  marrl«;d  man*(i  ««kUry  ai  home  rates  from  July  1. 

Tbe  uppointment  of  Rev.  Cyrus  W.  Cleveland  to  tbe  West 
Cbtoa  Mhtalon  waa  approved,  provided  be  Is  found  on  exam- 
ination to  be  iultahle.  bis  ouitrolng  expenst^  having  tteen 
provided. 

It  waa  detennined  to  send  a  pbystclan  as  soon  as  possible 
to  Ingcbung,  Cblna. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  furniture  for  thf^  home  of 
Rev.  I.  T.  Headland,  of  Prklng  University,  and  for  tbe 
salary  of  Rev.  Mr.  Headland  m  a  married  man. 

Tbe  return  of  Rev.  f.  iv.  Game  well  and  wife,  of  China,  to 
tlie  United  states  was  sutborixed. 


Tbe  appointment  of  a  ndsstooary  to  teaeb  Id  Peklnff  Uol- 

venltT  was  referred  to  tbe  (ieoeral  Missionary  Committee. 

Mlsa  Laura  H&czllk  wait  appointed  a  nurse  In  tbe  h 
pILal  at  Nanking,  on  a  salary  of  fTiUO. 

Tbe  return  of  Mrs.  Pyke  and  her  four  children  to  Cblna  ' 
was  referred  to  tbe  secretaries  with  power. 

The  Korean  Mission  was  permitted  to  tise  tlie  press  ap> 
proprtatJon  for  tbe  purchase  of  a  Job  presa. 

Tbe  request  of  Dr.  Bustesd.  of  Koiea,  to  reluni  to  lbs  j 
United  States  to  be  married,  was  granted  on  bis  profpoailloB  ( 
to  pay  bia  own  expenses  both  ways,  tbe  outgoing  of  bis  wlii  \ 
to  be  paid  by  tbe  Society. 

Authority  was.  given  for  tbe  erection  of  u  cbayel  at  Omuti» 
Japan. 

The  outiroiuff  expenses  of  Mr.  M.  tsbUaka  to  Japan  were 
autliortzed.  Be  l»  a  native  of  Japan*  and  bas  been  pursulnf 
his  studies  In  Amertca  for  five  years,  and  returns  to  Japan  10 
enipt^e  In  mUston  work. 

A  n  appropriation  wa.H  made  for  tbe  repair  of  the  paraoni 
at  KiLi-doU  India. 

Tbe  redistribution  of  appropriations  to  tbe  Maiayala  Mis- 
sion was  approved,  and  the  oertincate  of  tbe  auditor  ot  Um  ^ 
acoounts  of  tbe  Mission  was  noted  as  being  recelvad. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  return  of  Rev.  W.  H.  B. 
Urcfa.  and  of  Mlas  MIHam  Munson,  to  tbe  United  States. 

Tbe  exf>enses  of  the  return  of  Mta.  King  and  her  children 
to  India  were  ordered  to  be  pot  tn  tbe  estimates  of  ttis 
South  India  Conference  for  1S9&. 

Tbe  return  of  Eev.  B.  T  West  to  Singapofe  waa  refemd 
to  Bishop  Thobum,  and  laid  over  for  furtber  oonatdoa- 
tton. 

An  apprDt>rlatlon  of  f  100  was  made  to  Mrs.  Mary  F« 
Davis,  and  t^banred  to  tbe  Korthwt»it  India  Conferenef^. 

The  appointment  of  Chtmman  Lai  I  and  Matthew  Tindalt* 
as  alternates  from  Nurttiwe»t  India  Conference  to  Hit 
Finance  Committee,  to  meet  In  A  J  mete  In  July*  was  oao- 
llnned. 

Tbe  oommuulcatlon  of  Bev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Rudlslll.  in  ref* 
enoe  to  tbe  presenting  of  tbe  Madras  Methoillst  Kplsoopal  i 
PubtUblng  House  to  tbe  Missionary  Society,  on  cpruln  eoo- 
dltfoos,  was  referred  to  a  oommlttee  oonsiftitiitr  of    Dr. 
Qoucber,  Dr.  Buckley,  tbe  secretaries,  and  the  iiessurer. 

Resolutions  respecting  tbe  Navajo  MIssloo  were  refored  ^ 
back  to  tbe  committee. 

Tbe  following  was  adopted  : 

**  WHEREAS,  .some  Confeiwnces  foil  to  publish  a  list  of  nls> 
slonary  appropriations  In  their  Conference  MiHutcf  r  and, 

"  WiiKRExs.  Some  Conference  »et»retaries  fail  to  send  to  tbe 
missionary  office  a  IM  of  such  appropriations;  theiefoPt* 
^  •*  H*Mf^D€tL  Tiutt  ntt  a}f^dicali*nni  f*tr  aid  frf*m  tht  Ctm^ 
iUn^nt  Fund  can  be  iTtn  c^imiderni  bit  '^«  I>^m€Wtit 
CommiUe^  until  th€  ttroptr  litformatioH  §hM  Im  fm- 
niKhed." 

The  amendmitnt  prciposed  to  the  by-laws  at  tbe  prerloui  t 
meeUng,  changing  the  order  of  reports  from  tbe  standing 
committees  so  that  Plnance  and  Lands  and  Legacies  Com- 
mittees shall  be  called  flrsi,  was  adopted. 

The  ouMrolnpc  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Wilson  and  wife.  Miss  Nettie 
Wilbur,  and  Bflst  Lottie  Vimont  as  missionaries  to  CblU  waa 
approved. 

The  exantlnotton  of  Mr.  G,  P,  Gre«ror%  catidldate  for 
appointment  to  tbe  whoot  at  Iqtilqee,  CbUl,  wax  reftrrred  to 
tbe  oorrespoodlniE  secretarlea  witb  power. 

Tbe  oOlcen  and  staiHllng  oommlttees  of  the  Roard  were  J 
were  elected . 

Tbe  appointment  of  the  foitowing  mtsolonarles  of  Cbe 
Women *s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  waa  reoomineiided : 
Mlsa  Ponnle  Meyer  and  Miss  Helen  Galloway,  for  Cblna; 
Mlas  Ruth  H  Cotilna,  for  India  ;  Miss  Lola  M>  Kldwell,  Fur 
Japan ;  and  Miss  Irene  E.  I^ee.  for  South  America. 

Several  appropriation)*  wen*  made  for  the  benefit  of  Cbe 
fiireign  and  domestto  mlasloos. 


(831) 
TIDINGS  FROM  OUR  MISSIONS. 


Heeds  of  the  India  MiBsioiu. 

Bishop  Thoburk  makes  the  following  statement 
respecting  the  financial  needs  of  the  mission  woik 
iB«India:  **We  are  sorel/  pressed  in  India.  The 
work  goes  forward  apace.  Fifty  converts  come  to 
OS  erery  daj.  The  Greneral  Missionary  Committee 
could  not  aid  ns  at^  its  last  meeting,  and  I  am  con. 
strained  by  a  double  necessity— our  financial  straits 
atid  our  success — ^to  appeal  to  our  friends.  After 
much  thought  I  have  resolved  to  seek  for  one  hun- 
dred persons,  or  parties,  who  will  each  undertake  to 
support  a  preacher  at  $100  a  yter.  I  feel  a  strong 
confidence  that  the  donors  can  be  found.  If  an  indi- 
Tidnal  cannot  do  so  much,  a  Sunday  school  or  an 
Spworth  League  may  feel  glad  to  do  it. 

"  Many  people  complain  that  the  Epworth  Leagues 
Buffer  for  want  of  something  to  do— for  want  of  an 
object  to  inspire  them  and  challenge  their  best 
efforts.  Here  is  a  worthy  object,  and  it  will  put  life 
into  any  League  to  have  a  liTing  bond  of  this  kind 
connecting  them  with  the  heathen  world. 

**I  am  here  in  the  United  States  for  the  summer, 
and  I  must  muster  in  these  hundred  supporters  of  our 
work  before  November.  Letters  of  inquiry  addressed 
to  me  at  150  Fifth  AvenMe,  New  York,  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Money  given  by  individuals,  or 
by  a  Sunday  school,  or  by  an  Epworth  League,  can 
be  reported  at  Gonference  with  the  missionary  col. 
lection,  provided  the  apportionment  to  the  diarge 
has  been  fully  met.  A  living  bond  in  any  church 
will  greatly  stimulate  the  missionary  spirit,  and 
make  it  easier  to  gather  in  the  regular  collection." 


OonYenions  Among  the  Mismons  in  Michigan. 

Ret.  E.  L  Kellogg,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Grand 
Traverse  District,  Michigan  Conference,  reports  to 
the  Missionary  Secretaries : 

**  The  missions  on  this  district  are  enjoying  suc- 
cess. Since  Conference  we  have  dedicated  two 
churches,  and  six  others  are  in  process  of  erection. 
Rleven  hundred  converts  are  reported,  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  have  been  received  on  probation,  and  about 
fifty  of  these  are  Indians. 

'*  As  I  was  oonductiog  »  Q*iarfepHy  Meetii^g  seryice 
among  the  Indians  recently,  I  called  for  seekers,  and 
tw«>  men  came  forward  and  were  soon  converted.  One 
of  them,  while  giving  his  testimony,  took  off  his  coat 
mud  cast  it  aside,  tlie  whole  congregation,  meanwhile, 
weeping  profusely. 

**  Later  I  asked  the  interpreter  to  give  me  his  tes- 
timonyatthis  point,  and  he  replied  that  the  converted 
Indian  said  his  old  life  was  very  bad,  and  he  would 
have  LOthing  more  to  do  with  it,  but  would  throw  it 
away  aa  he  would  an  old,  dirty,  ragged  coat,  and  say- 
ing this  bo  threw  aside  his  coat" 


Pioneer  Missionary  Work  in  the  Interior  of  Korea. 

BY   REV.   W.  J.  HALL,   M.D. 

On  the  tenth  of  January  I  left  Seoul  for  my  work 
in  the  north,  Pyong  Yang,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
McKenzie,  from  Nova  Scotia.  God  has  given  Mr. 
McKenzie  a  wonderful  experience.  He  felt  that 
God  called  him  to  Korea,  and  although  his  Mission 
Board  did  not  feel  able  to  start  a  ndssion  here  he 
trusted  the  Lord  to  supply  the  necessary  funds  for 
his  outcoming  and  support  after  reaching  here.  God 
always  honors  the  faith  of  his  children.  We  had 
blessed  seasons  of  communion  with  God  on  the 
journey. 

I  was  only  one  day  out  when  I  was  called  to  see  a 
patient  who  had  been  badly  cut  by  robbers.  I  dressed 
the  wounds  and  told  the  story  of  the  Great  Physician. 
His  comrade  had  been  so  badly  wounded  that  he 
only  lived  a  few  minutes. 

After  seven  days'  journey  I  reached  Pyong  Tang, 
and  weut  at  once  to  one  of  tlie  houses  wliich  had 
been  purchased  for  our  use,  but  which  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  the  governor  we  were  unable  to  oc- 
cupy for  several  months.  It  had  been  used  as  a  home 
for  dancing  girls  and  was  still  being  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  After  some  difficulty  the  occupants 
consented  to  give  up  the  liouse.  The  following  two 
nights  the  house  was  vigorously  stoned  by  a  band  of 
men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  their  even- 
ing^ there. 

Every  day  we  saw  our  patients  and  had  a  great 
many  visitors  who  all  heard  the  story  of  salvation. 
Every  night  we  held  our  service,  and  a  deep  iuterest 
appeared  to  be  manifested  by  a  good  number.  Every- 
thing moved  on  amoothly  for  some  days. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  February 
several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  district  came  in 
and  said  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  1,600 
cash  ($12.50)  from  this  house  every  year  to  sacrifice 
to  the  evil  spirits,  and  they  wanted  me  to  give  the 
same  amount.  I  told  them  of  the  sin  they  were 
committing  in  worshiping  evil  spirits  instead  of  the 
true  and  living  Gkxi. 

Shortly  afterward  my  helper,  a  young  man  of 
twenty  years,  but  an  earnest  Christian,  was  sent  for 
by  a  man  who  Kved  near  our  home.  He  wo»i,  and 
returned  shortly  afterward  with  torn  clothes,  and  told 
me  they  had  seized  and  beaten  him  because  we 
would  not  give  the  money  for  sacrifice.  They 
gathered  the  people  of  tlie  neighborhood  together  and 
decided  to  drive  us  out.  I  went  to  the  magistrate 
and  told  him  the  whole  story,  and  asked  him  not  to 
puniah  the  men,  but  to  quiet  the  disturbance,  which 
he  promised  to  do. 

While  I  was  gone,  the  same  man  who  had  beaten 
my  helper  came  to  the  house,  and  seized  a  boy  of 


Miesion  Motes  from  West  AJrtca, 


eij^hteen  yeara,  who  had  been  attending  ouracrvicw, 
tore  h\n  clothea,  and  beat  bira  severelr.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  teatimony,  which  he  gave  on  tny  retUTo, 
He  WH9  cheerful  aod  happy  and  showed  no  «pirtt  of 
reaentcDetit  T  a^ked  him  if  he  felt  like  giving  up 
senring  Christ  when  he  was  so  sorely  persecuted,  A 
■mite  lighted  up  hie  coimte nance  as  he  88id»  **  I  cannot 
give  up  aervSng  my  King  even  if  they  kill  me," 

The  following  week  our  persecuiora  threatened 
thoao  who  came  to  our  meeting?.  The  numbera  de- 
ereased.  We  held  our  service  every  night*  and  be- 
fore the  regular  service  held  a  children^  meeting, 
which  fifteen  bright  boys  attended.  One  buy,  who 
had  learned  the  whol^  catechism,  was  beaten  by  one 
of  OUT  persecutors  and  forl>iddeu  to  come  to  the 
meeting.  But^  praiao  Crod,  they  cannot  beat  out  the 
truth  from  tbeir  hearta  and  minds.  It  will  yet  yield  a 
rich  ImrvewL 

Dr,  Scran  ton,  onr  aupcrtncendent,  was  with  us  for 
two  week«  and  proved  a  great  bleHsing  lo  the  work. 
I  had  considerable  diflicuUy  with  aome  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Jiquor,  One  afternoon^  after  I  had  treated 
my  patients,  I  took  my  usual  walk,  Aa  T  ascended 
a  hill  three  men  were  silting  in  the  pati'way  with  a 
jug  of  lift  nor  After  I  jiasaed  them  they  followed 
me  and  asked  me  to  drink.  I  told  them  I  never 
drank  liquor,  TJiey  then  tcized  me  nnd  dragged  roe 
to  the  |4ace  where  the  jiig  was,  and  tried  to  force  me 
to  take  the  liquor  When  I  aiill  j>er»i8i4jd  in  not 
complying  with  their  request,  one  of  the  men  ran 
and  picked  up  a  stone  as  large  as  my  head,  and,  com- 
ing up  to  me.  wfts  in  the  act  of  throwing  it  at  me, 
when  God  ^tAved  his  hand  and  the  other  men  let  go 
of  me,  and  I  walked  slowly  away,  Tfiey  stood  and 
ahouted  after  me  for  some  time,  and  then  followed  me 
ior  about  a  niil<»,  shouting  at  i4ie  top  of  their  voice?. 

Late  one  Saturday  night,  two  of  the  native  Pre»* 
byterian  brethren  camo  In  and  said  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  talk  all  over  the  city,  and  tliat  the  people  said 
they  would  kill  the  Chriatiana  and  the  foreigners. 
They  seemed  much  alarmed  and  wanted  us  to  aecure 
protection  for  them.  They  thought  of  twenty-eight 
yenrsaifo,  when  four  thousand  Roman  Catholics  were 
beheaded  for  their  faith.  They  said  they  would  die, 
but  Ihey  would  not  give  up  Jesus.  We  told  them 
that  God  was  stronger  than  all  they  who  could  be 
•gainst  ufi,  and  he  would  suffer  no  harm  to  befall  ua 
unless  it  WII9  for  our  good  and  God^s  glory.  As  we 
were  beiup  persecuted  we  ulked  togeiher  of  Paurs 
experiences,  and  God  tilled  our  hearts  \Ulh  joy  and 
peace.  They  were  rrady  to  die  for  Jesus  if  he  re- 
quired it.  We  received  great  blessing  from  God's 
word  aa  wo  turned  to  the  pasaagea  that  t)»en  applied 
to  our  case,  I*uke  B,  J 2,  23, 

The  following  Sunday  morning,  at  our  regular 
aervice,  we  baptized  two  men  who  had  given  good 
evidence  of  saving  faith  in  Christ  We  are  laying 
onr  foundation  atonea  in  the  midat  of  peraecutioo,  and 
we  believe  they  will  be  aoltd. 


We  have  commenced  the  flrat  Christtnn  school  it> 
the  interior  of  Korea  with  a  class  of  thirteen  bright 
boys.  We  teach  tliem  the  doctrinea  of  CliHstianSty, 
Chinese^  and  the  native  language.  We  can  win  the 
cliihlren  for  Chriat.  I  want  the  boys  and  girls  to  help 
me.  Pray  for  them.  Collect  all  the  picture  canJfi  yon 
can,  of  all  kinds,  no  matter  if  they  have  b*^^n  ufed, 
and  I  will  paste  a  text  of  Scripture  on  the  back  of  the 
cards  and  give  them  to  the  Korean  boys  and  girls  for 
you.  In  this  way  you  can  help  to  lead  the  Korean 
children  to  Jesus.  Send  them,  postpaid,  by  mail,  to 
W.  J.  Hall,  M.D.,  Seoul.  Korea, 


llissioQ  Kot«0  from  Mount  Oliva,  Liberia,  West 
AlriDa, 

BY   HtW  JAMES  H.  DH*tJTm. 

FoHTY  yttkTB  ago  I  first  visited  tliia  section  of 
country  in  company  with  my  father  and  three  or 
four  other  gentlemen  from  the  State  of  PennaylvaDls, 
who  were  looking  for  a  place  to  locate  a  steam  aaw* 
mill  they  brought  wttli  theiu  to  Monrovia,  At  that 
time  thouaanda  of  p-ople  were  scattered  over  all  this 
section  of  country,  full  of  superstition  and  heathen* 
ism,  and  yet  they  were  happy  in  their  own  igno* 
ranee.  They  cultivated  the  land,  had  plenty  of  rice 
and  cassadas  to  eat,  required  but  very  little  to  wear, 
and  targe  forests  of  camwood,  an  Important  article 
of  trade,  bounded  their  country  in  the  rear.  Traces 
of  the  slave  trade  were  visible,  and  occasion  ally  A 
Spanish  »laver  would  »lip  in  under  cover  of  night, 
looking  for  a  cargo  of  living  freight.  The  name  of 
Captain  Cannot,  of  whom  Bishop  Tuylor  giveaa abort 
history  of  hia  life  and  adventures  in  the  slave  trade 
on  this  coast,  was  freah  upon  the  memory  of  the 
people  of  Monrovia,  and  along  the  coa^t.  I  wae  welJ 
acquainted  with  hia  wife  and  daughter,  who  lived 
long  in  Monrovia  after  my  arrival  here. 

The  settlement  of  Marshall  is  at  the  junction  of 
three  rivers,  and  that  place  was  considered  by  my 
father  and  othera  aa  a  good  place  to  locate  tlwr  saw- 
mill, nnd  in  a  very  short  time  it  was  up,  and  tyming 
out  fritm  three  to  four  thou§and  feet  of  boards  a  day. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1856,  I  was  employed 
by  Rev,  Francis  Burus  to  take  charge  of  aday  achtxi) 
in  Marshall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Miaaionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Epiacopal  Church,  I  wa» 
then  in  my  eighteenth  year  of  age,  and  have  been 
hard  at  work  ever  since.  In  the  Utter  }>art  of  lh(» 
year  1858  I  went  to  Robert^porr,  Grand  Cape  Houni^ 
and  taught  fchool  in  that  »ettlen:eut  uuttt  Januaiy^ 
18<;6.  I  united  with  the  Liberia  Annual  Conference^ 
and  was  sent  to  Glumar,  a  station  among  tlie  Vey 
tribe,  I  entered  upon  the  work  with  very  flattering^ 
prospecta.  There  waa  a  hirge  tletd  open  before  me, 
and  the  natives  made  tne  weUtome  wherever  I  went 
Large  towns  and  villages  dotted  all  that  eection  ot 
eouniry,  and  I  could  tmly  aay  that 

**  Every  prospect  plea  sea,  and  onlj  man  i«  vile.** 
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I  loved  the  work,  and  entered  wiih  the  determina- 
tion to  make  it  a  success,  the  Lord  being  my  helper. 
I  waa  not  very  long  in  the  work  when  the  contention 
arose  as  to  the  northwestern  boundary  of  this  re- 
public. Prince  Manna,  wlio  ruled  all  that  section  of 
country  known  as  the  Solymah  country,  and  being 
influenced  by  an  English  trader  by  the  name  of 
Harris,  incited  the  natives  to  rebellion.  War  crossed 
the  Manna  River,  and  very  soon  all  that  beautiful 
country  was  laid  waste,  and  hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children  left  without  a  place  of  shelter,  or  a  morsel 
to  eat.  The  station  at  Glumar  was  discontinued,  and 
Bishop  Roberts  thought  best  to  take  me  from  Cape 
H  >uut,  and  send  me  forth  to  share  the  itinerant's  lot 

I  Hm  again  on  this  river,  fifteen  miles  from  where 
I  started  from  years  ago.  I  am  the  third  missionary 
who  has  ever  lived  and  labored  among  this  people. 
Here  at  Mount  Olive  we  have  a  fine  brick  church, 
one  hundred  acres  of  land,  a  day  school,  and  Sabbath 
school,  all  belonging  to  the  mission.  AVe  have  a  church 
membership  of  upward  of  eighty,  mostly  converts 
from  heathenism.  We  have  good  congregations'  on 
the  Sabbaths,  averaging  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  from  the  surrounding  heathen.  We  have  a 
Dumber  of  heathen  boys  and  girls  in  our  families  for 
religious  training.  The .  Presbyterians  have  three 
miaaion  stations  near  us.  With  all  these  advantages 
we  have  nothing  to  keep  our  young  men  around  our 
atationa  when  they  get  a  little  education,  and  civili- 
zation enough  to  wear  clothes.  We  have  no  money 
to  employ  them  on  our  mission  stations,  and  conse- 
quently they  leave  and  go  into  the  service  of  the 
foreign  merchant,  where  they  get  good  pay,  or  take 
the  ateamers  and  go  on  the  coast  One  here  and 
there  returns,  but  the  majority  are  lost  so  far  aa  we 
know  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  enemy  that  is 
deatroying  both  aoul  and  body  under  the  name  of 
rum  and  g^n.  It  comes  to  ua  from  civilized  countries, 
and  is  found  in  all  onr  settlements.  Against  the  four 
mission  stations  in  this  part  of  the  country  there  are 
no  less  than  one  hundred  places  where  ardent  spirits 
can  be  had.  The  government  has  placed  heavy 
duties  on  the  importation,  and  high  license  upon  tlie 
sale  of  it,  but  this  only  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
consumer  the  more  speedily.  Again,  large  quantities 
are  smuggled  into  the  country  and  sold  without 
dntiss  paid,  or  license  granted.  In  all  our  settle- 
ments young  men  can  get  higher  wages  for  retailing 
rum  and  gin  for  the  foreign  merchant  than  he  can 
set  from  the  Church  or  the  Missionary  Society  for 
preaching  the  Gospel,  or  for  teaching  schooL 

This  country  Has  been  greatly  reduced  in  popula- 
tion. The  laws  enacted  in  their  *'  Devil  Bush,'*  the 
highest  legislative  body  in  the  land,  have  lost  their 
strong  hold  upon  the  people.  The  "Gru  Gru 
Bush,"  in  which  tlie  females  are  trained,  is  gone,  and 
the  remaining  few  are  coming  to  us  for  instructions. 
We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  under  the  circum- 


stances. Occasionally  missionaries  from  other 
countries  come  over  to  help  us  in  this  grand  work, 
get  the  African  fever,  shake  awhile  with  the  chills, 
and  when  tliey  get  better,  go  back  to  tlieir  former 
homes,  and  bear  the  names  of  heroes  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  The  young  man  who  comes  out  in 
the  service  of  the  merchant,  gets  the  fever,  shakes 
like  a  clever  fellow,  and  soon  the  chill  is  ofl',  and  we 
find  him  busily  enpruRred  in  the  service  of  his  master. 
I  have  often  wondered  why  missionaries  are  so 
afraid  of  the  African  fever. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  not  dis- 
couraged. The  Lord,  in  whose  service  we  are,  de- 
clares : 

*'  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow 
from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not  thither,  but  watereth 
the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it 
may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater: 
so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my 
mouth  :  it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall 
accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper 
in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it ''  (Isa.  55.  10,  11). 

I  feel  very  thankful  to  the  Board  of  Missions  for 
granting  me  leave  of  absence  from  my  work  during 
the  year.  The  great  trouble  will  be  for  me  to  supply 
my  place  during  my  absence,  and  the  bishop  has 
gone  on  to  the  Congo  country. 

April  6,  1894. 
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BY  JAME8  H.  MC  CAKTNET,  M.D. 

For  the  past  year  we  had  been  planning  to  make 
a  journey  into  the  country  with  the  object  of  looking 
up  old  patients  who  had  been  in  the  hospital,  and  de- 
termine wluit  impression  (for  better  or  worse)  had 
been  made  upon  them  by  their  stay  in  the  hospital 

We  have  been  wanting  to  know  for  ourselves 
whether  the  medical  work  is  really  doing  what  is 
supposed. 

First,  in  opening  the  way  for  the  Gospel ;  Second^ 
in  overcoming  the  ill  will  of  the  people  toward  the 
foreigner. 

Our  outfit  comprised  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  of  drugs,  with  a  few  instrumems,  several 
hundred  books  and  tracts,  and  a  few  foreign  stores. 

We  were  accompanied  by  a  native  evangelist,  one 
assistant,  and  three  coolies  to  carry  the  loads. 

Our  first  stop  was  made  about  sixty  miles  west  of 
Chungking,  a  large,  walled  city,  uQoccupied  by  any 
representative  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  from 
where  we  had  several  patients. 

We  had  no  more  than  comfortably  settled  our. 
selves  in  the  inn,  when  we  received  a  call  to  see  a 
patient  in  the  yam^n,  or  official  residence.  We  were 
told  here  that  they  were  glad  that  we  had  come,  and 
they  furnished  us  with  a  place  to  see  patients  in  a 
lafge  temple  at  the  mouth  of  the  yam^n.  Every 
patient  to  our  knowledge  who  bad  been  in  the  hos- 
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pital  CAlIdd  upon  us,  and  to  every  way  poiaible  made 
our  stay  among  them  pleasant 

We  wore  everywhere  on  the  streets  received  with 
kindnesii,  and  answered  >»evera]  calla  out  in  the  city 
ta  aee  patients. 

They  urged  us  to  remain  longer  with  them,  but 
our  limited  lime  would  not  permit  ua  to  remaia  more 
than  one  day  and  a  half.  The  firat  Sunday  out  w© 
stopped  in  a  small  village,  where  they  were  to  have 
a  market  day  the  following  day.  Aa  goon  aa  the 
people  found  out  that  a  pbyiicinn  had  come,  ihey 
gathered  in  crowd's  and  retnnined  far  Into  the  ni^'hL 
The  next  morning  we  liad  patients  waiting  to  iee  us 
at  the  break  of  day,  and  many  insisted  that  we 
should  remain  with  them  longer.  The  laudlord 
would  not  take  any  pay  for  ray  stay  in  tlie  inn,  and 
ofllared  to  entertain  me  free  of  charge  if  I  would  stop 
with  them  longer,  but  we  must  be  moving.  The  next 
day  about  three  oVIock  wo  entered  a  large  fmcn 
city,  the  end  of  our  journey.  We  were  now  4>30  U 
from  Chungking.  We  stopped  in  an  inn  owned  and 
managed  by  a  former  patient's  son,  who  gave  us  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  city.  As  soon  as  our  presence 
was  known,  old  patients  who  had  been  in  the  hos- 
pital in  Chungking  came  to  pay  us  a  call,  bringing 
chickens,  egj^,  and  sweetmeats  in  great  abundance. 
We  announced  that  we  would  see  patients  the  next 
day  from  morning  lo  night. 

The  next  morning,  from  break  of  day  uatit  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  we  had  a  steady  stream  of  parent  a. 
This  continued  for  three  days,  each  succeeding 
bringing  more  patients  tlian  the  previous  day.  The 
greatest  respect  v»s  shown  us  on  the  streets.  We 
raceived  frequent  calls  into  the  city.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  much  too  soon,  for  our  medical  stores 
were  ninoing  low.  We  promised  to  make  them  a 
visit  soon  again.  So  great  was  the  rush  of  patients 
while  we  remained  here,  that  we  oould  hardly  tind 
time  to  eat.  A  large  amount  of  the  respect  shown 
us  was  due  to  the  fact  that  £  was  a  physician. 

A  hir^e  number  of  friends  had  been  made  previoua 
to  our  gtiing,  through  the  result  of  an  operation  on  a 
patient  Irom  that  place.  Our  next  slop  was  for  one 
day  on  thta  side  oE  the  former  place  on  our  return 
trip.  Wo  had  not  planned  to  stop  here,  but  a  former 
patient  whom  I  had  forgotten  all  about,  on  seeing 
us,  said  that  we  could  not  leave  ittitil  we  had  stopped 
with  him  fvff  two  days. 

This  mnn  la  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  tn- 
fluential  men  in  all  that  district.  He  entertained 
myself  and  assistants  for  two  days,  feeding  us  on  the 
beat  that  was  to  be  had,  and  it  was  with  dilBciilty 
tliat  we  could  get  away  from  him  at  the  end  of  thia 
time,  He  gave  us  the  privilege  of  holding  services 
in  his  house,  and  giving  us  the  use  of  a  large  temple 
in  which  to  see  patients  and  to  preach  if  we  ehooae. 
This  man  seemed  really  overjoyed  to  see  \is,  and  the 
attention  he  gave  us  was  something  far  beyond  any- 
thing heretofore  received.      We  thank  God  for  hat- 


ing used   the  medical   work  in   making    siiflli  tk 
friends  in  this  distant  fteld.    At  thia  place  our  itodE:  ^ 
of  medicines  was  exhuuated,  and  we  decided  to  return 
without  making  any  more  stops. 

We  held  one  service  every  day  while  away,  sold 
several  hundred  books  nivd  tracts^  and  dispensed  to 
nearly  twelve  hundred  people  in  eighteen  days.  The 
road,  both  going  and  coming,  had  been  traveled  little, 
if  any,  before  by  any  missionary.  We  believe  that 
we  have  demonstrated  on  this  trip  that  tlie  medical 
work  is  the  work  above  all  others  for  winning  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  people;  thnt  a  ntedkAl 
man  will  be  treated  wtth  kindu-^ss  and  reaped,  whjls 
others  will  meet  with  the  reverse;  that  the  people 
will  listen  to  him  talk  while  they  would  pay  no  au 
tenlion  to  another;  and  that  the  inHueoce  of  tJie 
medical  work  through  the  hospital  is  more  rxterum 
and  more  laifiinff  tlian  that  of  any  other. 

Otungking,  March  30,  1894. 


Becommended  Books. 

Skrtehf(i  of  Mirico,  by  Ber.  Julm  W,  Butler »  D.D,,  of 
McxleOf  ore  lectures  dellvere<<l  tn  Uar.  1S(^  at  Srrmciu« 
Unlvemity,  on  the  *'  Gravei  Foundation,"  ana  published  bj 
Hunt  Jt  Eaton,  Prlc««  f  1.  The  lectures  ar«  eU;lit  to  num- 
ber, and  ore  entitled :  "  Sources  of  Inronnatlon,*'  **  Orttrln 
of  tile  Mexicans/*  "  Prehtstorle  Mexicans/" "'  Early  Meil* 
cans/'  '*  The  Mcvtezumas  and  the  ILiug  David  of  MfXtcu/* 
*'Tbe  Arrlvdl  of  the  Spaniard^*/'  "Independence  SLd  Uie 
OonstUutton  of  1857/'  "New  Life  In  Kexlra/'  It  mil  be 
noted  that  the  familiar  MooteEunia  h^  been  chancred  to 
Moctezunim  aod  Hernando  Cortea  ta  Heman  Cortez.  Dr. 
Builer  baa  been  a  infasionary  In  Mexloo  for  twenty  rear«, 
and  his  atxjualntance  wltb  the  laDginme  and  tbe  people  bas 
given  bltn  amide  raclUtlea  to  acquire  inlonnallon.  We  can 
have  full  conQdePCi^  In  his  j^talemeot«,  and  we  commeDd 
the  book  as  a  valuable  eontrfbutlon  to  our  literature  on 
Mexico. 

F'tlk  Jhka  of  Angoloy  by  neli  Chatelaio,  are  pub- 
liflhed  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co,  The  author  give* 
a  deacriptinti  of  the  Province  of  Angola  in  Africa, 
and  ^fty  lolk  tales  that  are  current  among  the  natives 
of  that  couQtry.  There  is  also  much  useful  informa- 
tion respecting  the  language  of  the  people,  and  two 
good  mapp.  The  author  went  to  Loanda  in  188^  aa 
pioneer  nud  linguist  of  Bishop  Tajlor\^  self-support* 
ing  misFions;  aiterward  be  was  the  philologist  of 
the  United  Stales  Scienii6c  Expedition  to  West 
Africa,  and  the  United  States  Commercial  Agent  in 
Angola.  He  hua  made  a  careful  study  of  the  native 
language,  prepared  a  grammar  and  dictiouary  for  it, 
and  a  primer  in  it. 

The  following  la  one  of  the  short  tale«,  the  title  being 
**The  Builder  of  Ability  and  the  Builder  of  na.<;te:" 

"  Two  men  called  themselves  one  name.  This  one 
said,  'I  am  Ndala>  the  builder  of  ability/  Tijo  other 
said,  '  I  am  Ndala.  the  builder  of  hasto/ 

"They  say,  *  We  will  go  to  trade/  They  start; 
they  arrive  in  the  middle  of  a  road.     A  storm  cornea. 

"  They  atop,  saying,  '  Let  us  build  grass  huts  I ' 

^'  Ndala,  the  builder  of  haste,  built  iu  haste ;  he  en* 
lered  into  his  htiL.  Ndala,  the  builder  of  ability,  is 
building  carefully.  The  norm  c^^mes;  it  kills  him 
outside.  Ndala,  the  builder  of  haste,  escaped,  be* 
cause  his  hut  was  finished;  ii  sheltered  him  when 
the  storm  came  on/' 
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Oolorod  Fopolation  of  the  United  States. 

Tax  oeotui  of  1890  showed  a  population  in  the  United 
SUtes  of  eg,98S;M4.  Of  tlieM  7,470,010  were  of  African  de- 
scent :  107,475  Chinese,  and  8,0B9  Japanese.  Of  the  total 
Cbineae,  seventy  per  cent  are  in  California,  and  of  the  total 
Japanese,  orer  one  half  are  in  California.  The  total  Indians, 
exchisife  of  Alaska,  number  SS49,278.  If  to  these  we  add  the 
Indians  of  Alaska  we  have  a  total  of  272,547.  The  elYilized 
Indians  number  56306. 

The  census  also  a^wed  that  in  1800  tftere  were  in  the 
United  States  7,470.010  Neint)es.  Of  these  6,897,960  were 
blacks;  960,060  mulattoes;  105,186  quadroonn,  and  69,986 
octofxxma.  There  are  26,580  Nefn^  schools  now  in  the  South, 
where  2,250,000  Negroes  ha?e  learned  to  read  and  write.  In 
ttie  colored  schools  are  280,000  pupils  and  20,000  Neirro 
teachers.  There  are  150  schools  for  advanced  education, 
and  seren  colleges  administered  by  Negro  presidents  snd 
faculties,  and  of  these  presidents,  three  were  formerly 
Blares.  There  are  154  Negro  editors,  250  lawyers,  740  physi- 
cians, and  there  are  now  educating  themsel?es  in  European 
nnirertttties  247  Nejcroes  from  the  South. 


Home  MiasioDB  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  OhuroL 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  reports : 

Members. 2,260,196 

Probationers  268,857 

Ix>cal  Preachers. 14,274 

Traveling  Preachers  in  Conference. . .  14,568 

Traveling  Preachers  on  TriaL 1,901 

Total  members,  etc 2,564,781 

There  are  also  2,41 1,525  Sunday  school  scholars. 

The  Benevolent  Colleetlons  for  1898,  as  reported  through 
Societies,  show : 

Church  Extension $151,224 

Sunday  School  Union 24,290 

TractSociety 28,862 

Prcedmen'sAid,etc 106,986 

Education 185.729 

American  Bible  Society 85,4i4 

Woomu's  r6reign  Missionanr  Society .  244,509 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society . . .  178,258 

Missionary  Society 1,186,762 

$2,068,561 

Of  this  amount  about  $800,000  was  expended  for  fbreign 
missions,  and  the  balance  for  work  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  this  the  laiige  dtles  and  some  of  the  Conferences 
have  home  missionary  societies  which  collect  and  expend 
large  snms  for  city  and  Oonftevnoe  missions. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  in  November,  1898^ 
made  appropriations  for  Missions  ia  the  United  SUtes  tv 
1804  as  follows: 

Welsh $1,601 

Scandinavian. 54,671 

German 46,900 

French 6,111 

Spanish 14,056 

Chinese 10,870 

Japanese 7,400 

Bohemian  and  Hungarian 8,586 

ItaUan 5,271 

Portuguese 712 

Hebrew 1,300 

Pennaylvania  Dutch HOO 

American  Indians 8,576 

English  speaking. 808,199 

Total $474,952 

The  Welsh  Missions  sre  in  Utica,  N.  T.,  Baogor  and 
WUkesbarre,  Pa. :  Chicago,  111. :  and  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

The  Scandinavian  and  German  Missions  are  in  all  ponions 
of  the  United  States,  and  number  over  200. 

the  French  Missions  are  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Providence 
and  FaU  River,  B.  I.;  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Brazil,  Ind., 
Chicago,  111.;  New  Orieans,  La. 


The  Spanish  Missions  are  one  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
thirty  appointments  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Chinese  Missions  are  one  in  New  Tork  city,  and 
several  in  Califoroia,  Oregon,  and  Washington  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  Japanese  Missions  are  in  California  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  Missions  are  in  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  CleveUnd,  O.:  in 
Illinois  and  Iowa. 

The  Italian  Mi^ons  ar$  In  New  Orleans,  New  Tork  city, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago. 

The  Portuguese  Mission  is  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  Hebrew  Mission  is  in  New  Tork  city. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Mission  is  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Missions  among  the  Indians  are  in  California,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Montana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
New  Mexico,  and  New  York. 

The  English-speaking  Missions  are  in  all  portions  of  the 
United  States,  being  charges  in  the  different  Conferences 
receiving  a  part  of  their  support  from  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  comprising  also  the  following  Mission  Confer- 
ences: Arizona,  Black  HiUs,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North 
Montana,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society  says :  '*  In 
the  domestio  field  the  work  has  been  carried  forward  during 
the  year  1888  with  gratifying  success.  There  are  now 
about  three  thousand  missionary  pastors  sustained  in  part  by 
the  Missionary  Society.  But  few  of  these  could  remain  with 
the  charges  they  serve  if  the  missionary  appropriations  were 
withdrawn.  Fbrty-flve  per  cent  of  all  the  money  that  passes 
through  the  missionary  office  is  used  for  the  support  of  the 
work  in  the  United  States.'* 


Monthly  Missionary  Oonoert 
Topics  roR  1804 :  Jan.^  The  World ;  Feb.,  China ;  Afar., 
Mexico;  jipr.,  India;  If  ay,  Malaysia;  June,  Africa; 
Jvly^  United  States ;  Aug^  Italy  and  Bulgaria ;  Sept.* 
Japan  and  Korea ;  Oct,  Protestant  Europe ;  JVoo.,  South 
America ;  J>ee.,  United  States. 

QmSnONS  FOR  JCLT. 

What  is  the  popuUition  of  the  United  States  ? 

How  many  are  Negroes? 

How  many  Chinese  ? 

How  many  Japanese  ? 

How  many  Indians  ? 

How  many  of  the  Indians  are  clvnixed  ? 

What  are  the  difllcultifis  in  Indian  mission  work  ?  (Page 
804.) 

What  do  the  Chin^  fn  Arnica  need  ?  (Page  800.) 

What  is  our  duty  to  them?  (Page  800.) 

What  do  the  Chinese  converts  believe  and  do  ?  (Page  290.) 

What  sodal  problems  are  there  before  the  United  States? 

Where  can  we  find  their  answer  ?  (Page  297.) 

How  many  preachers,  membera,  probationers,  and  Sunday 
school  scholars  has  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ? 

How  much  is  contributed  through  different  societies  for 
home  missions  ? 

What  was  appropriated  by  its  General  Missionary  Society 
for  missions  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1804? 

Among  what  classes  of  people  are  the  missions  prose- 
cuted ?    Where  are  the  missions  situated  ? 

Why  should  we  be  interested  in  home  missions? 


Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Peck  the  following  division  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  Missionary  Office  has  been  made: 
Secretary  McCabe  has  in  charge  Africa,  Europe,  India, 
Lands  and  Legacies,  Publications,  and  Estimates ;  Secretary 
Leonard  has  In  charge  South  America,  (Hiina,  Japan  and 
Korea,  Self-supporting  Missions,  Finance,  and  Woman's 
Mission  Work. 
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Foreign  Missionaries  and  Siatistice^  Jidyr  1894, 
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R«¥.  JoA.  P.  Molk  and  w,,  Bolpur. 
K«v.  J.T.  Kobflnaon,  Push,  Buitim. 
tUf\,  f.i,  J.  >cUtilli)e  and  w^,  IV'^u. 
ttf  T.  *l.  Smhh  mul  w.,  Rjim|{xioii^  Butrrna. 
K©T.  Pr&uk  W.  WHfue  ami  w.,  CalcuUn, 
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T.  J.  t,  bcuLL  i*u.i>.,  aiid  vv..  Jduura, 
V.  ]ifatthi?w  TlndHle  and  vr,,  Ajgra. 
V,  J .  D-  Webb  and  w. « Bub  wa>\  S,  JX 


A   U'.W„,it,M„ 

rwcUy^  T.  Wllfian^  M,i>. 
{Kvunntoti,  111), 

R- 
R- 

R. 

R- 
R^r 

B«!T.  J^ 

Rev.  .A. 

Rer,  Jtt 
Rev.  H 
RcvJi. 

R*if.  L . 

Rev.  J.  L,  bcuLL  ru.D.,  uiid  vv..  MuUra. 

Rev     -      '        -^     ■   ■         -         ' 

Rev. 

SoKt^  India: 

Bev^  Albert  H.  B«ker.  BaainUore. 

Mr*.  A,  U.  Huk«  11  Newton  Centn?,MaaB.K 

K*v.  W    1  Tie,M.I>..Ja«^iiluur. 

Rev.  J.  1  and  w,.  Kol*r. 

Rev.  A.  I  1  w.,  Saciujderabad. 

Re?»  W.  t ,  0.  V  urutn^and  w.»  Blacktown, 

f|«v«  D.  O.  £rn.sbenrer,Oatbarva. 

Mrft.  O.  O,  Enuberver   (Ocean   Grove, 

S.JX 
Rev.  J.  H.  Garden  and  w.,  V Ikaraltad. 
Rev.  0«i.  K.  Glider  and  w.,  Kyderabod. 
RjBV,  W.  H.  nolllst-er  and  w.  i  Btdolt,WUJ. 
Mr.  U.S.  jQilcrtmiK  Mrtdrits. 
Rev.  Wm.  L.  Kl&i;  and  w„  Madra«. 
Rev.  tra  A   Jti*  fanl'*  and  w..  K«lar. 
Rev.  A  LJ.D,.  Madras, 

Mr.  H.  ^  ladraa. 

Rev.  K,  liiiond  T...  Bangalore 

-       ~  -        "enanr 


>  H,rd  and  ¥r^  Yell 


RiT.  Ctoarm  n.       .,  . 

BeiT.  J.  a.  Week  mm!  w.,  Veperjr,  Hadrai 


idfi. 


Rev.  WJiUlun  W.  Bntere  and  w^  Poonii. 
Rev.  H.W.BuUerflttld  and  w^.Narnln  spur. 
Rev.  W.  C  L.  Clark  aud  w^  P^xma. 
Rev,  Horace  A.  Crane  and  w^  Hotobay. 
Rev.  C.  K.  Delamaler  fB^iBtoti,  Maea.). 
Rev,  J.  O.  Denoini;  and  w.«  Narslntrpttr. 
Rev.  Charlea  O.  EMani  and  w.,  Kamptl. 
Rer.  Daniel  O,  Fox  and  w.,  Poona. 
Rev.  E,  F.  Frt™a«*f  and  w.  (Canton,  O.). 
Rev.  A.  O-  GUrutIt  and  n\  i  HaverhllU  OX 
Bev.  WUllam  H.  Orenoa  and  w.,  Snxjmr, 
Rev.  C,  P,  Hard  and  w,  (E'lanstan.  mX 
Rev,  T.  B.  JoluMon.  M.  G.«  A  W.^JaBalpur. 
Rev.  f  hoe.  G.  P.  Morton  and  w..  Harda. 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Park  and  w.,  Bombay, 
Rev.  A.  W.  Prautch  and  w.«  Tanma. 
Rev.  Wm.  E.  Robblne  and  w,.  Iffatpnrt. 
Rev.  Jolm  E,  Robineoa  aad  w,«  Bombajr. 
Rev.  F.  K.  K.  Skmw  ud  w.,  Karaeta. 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Slepiheilt,  Bombay . 
Rev.  Geo,  I,  Stooe  aad  w..  Quetta. 
Rev.  A.  S,  E.  Vardon  and  w,.  Khandw«. 
Bmgal-BvirmA : 
Biahop  J.  M,  Tbobum*  D.D.*  and   w., 

OalCQttA. 

Bev.  WUllam  P.  Bven  and  w„  AflUMoL 
Rev,  Benjamin  J.  Cbew,  Calcutta. 
Rev.  C.  CI.  CiiakUn  and  w.,  Calcutta. 
Rev.  H.  .lackaon  and  vr.,  Mazafi^rpar. 
Rev.  L.  R,  -lanney*  waOreifon  CBy.Or*.) 
Rev.  Auroat  Kullman.  iJalcutiA. 
Rev,  Keile  Madjen,  Pakur. 


..^triiU.S:  S^'UlrUit 
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Hwv.  B.  h\  VVisL,  M.i>.,  mud  w,  (Cmw- 
fardAvllie,  Itid.K 

FfMiehow:  China. 

Bcv,  \V,  X,  Bre^'sternnd  wr..  F<KKbow* 

Rt?v   W.  m    I    '    - '    ■      F'HJcljow. 

Bcv,  B.  1  Fo«K!b*kMf. 

Bev,  tJ,  --  itchow. 

Rev    V 

Ml 

It--' 

III  !.».  C). 

R«  'Uow, 

Rr  -chow. 

Ml-  .n  . 

Ml(>3  Miirtlui  i.  Ciiaicrtou.  l-«KH.-tmw, 


North  CMfUi : 

ttev.  La  <  !  -'  '  ■ 

Rev.  F.  1 

W.  U.  C 

Bev.  G,  I 

Bev.  F.  ] 

Bev.  J.  1 

Rev.  !.  t 

Bev,  W 

N\S,ltoi. 

Bev,  H. 

Bev.  J,  \i 

Mrt.  J,  il  I; 

J,  F.  ycott,  5^ 

ftev.  M.  L,  Tar 

Rev.O.  VV.  Veruv 


lMr»nt!i(ln. 


1  w\,  P^'klni;. 

0.). 

.  u-.,  p«!>klnff. 
,  Tientsin. 


Rev.  W.  F,  Walker,  U  U.,  and  w.  (Green- 

caatle,  Indj. 
Mlaa  Hatde  £.  Da\ia,  Peking. 

Cenlrol  Cfcdia : 

Rev,  J.  J.  BanboTT  and  w..  Rlmkianc 
Rev.  B.  C.  B««be.  Sf ,D.«  and  w.,  Nanking, 
Bev.  J .  C.  Fvrguaon  and  w.,  Nanking. 
Bev,  J.  B.  Hvkea  and  w.,gUanghal. 
Bev.  Ralph  O.  IrUb  and  w.,  Kloklang. 
Rev.  Jiunee  Jackson  and  ve.,  Kluklang, 
E.  R.  JeUlaon.  M.D.,  and  w..  Nanking, 
Rev,  C.  F.  Knpfer  and  w,.  Cnlnktang. 
Rev,  E.  S.  Little  and  w-Klttklang. 
Hev.  W,  c.  Longden  and  vr..  Wuhu, 
Rev,  D.  W.  Nlcboleand  w.«  kanklng. 
Rev.  LeiUe  Steveoa  and  w.,  Nanking. 
Rev.  G.  A.  Stuan,  M  .D.,  and  ^..  Wuhu, 
Rev,  A.  0,  Wrtght  and  w.,  Chlnklang. 
Mitt  Clara  J.  OiUler*  Kluklang. 
Mlae  Mary  Godienoar,  Nanking. 
Mia  L.  C,  HanKllk,  Nanking, 
W$A  China: 

Rev,  B,  Olla  Cady  &  w.  (Mlddlebnry.Ttl- 
U.  L.  Canrtghu  M,D..  and  vr.,  Chentu. 
Rev.  Spanoer  Lewie  and  w.,  Chungking. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Manly  and  w..  Cbungklog. 
J,  II.  McCartney.  M.D.,  and  w.,  Chung- 

king. 
Rev.  9.  A.  MyerB  and  w.,  Chungking. 
Bev.  J.  F.  Peat  aad  w..  Chentu. 
Bev.  S.  A,  Smltb  (Centralia,  Mo.). 
Bev.  JoUn  Walley  and  w,,  Chungking. 

Japan. 
Bev,  R.  P.  Alexander  and  w.,  Tokyo, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Belknap  and  w.,  Tokyo. 
Rev.  Charlee  Blahopand  w.,  Tokyo. 
Rev.  BenJ.  Chappell  and  w.,  Tokyo. 
Rev.  J.  G.  Cleveland  and  w.,  Yokohama, 
Rev.  1  .H.  Correll.  D.O.,  and  w^  Nagaaakt 


Mr,  W,  H,  Correll,  Nagaaakl. 
Rev.  J^CDavj^on  and  w.,  Tokyo. 
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Rev.   O.    F.    Draper    and 

SprloCT.  N.  Y.y. 
Rev.  E.  K.  FnlkerBOn  and  vr. 

Kan.). 

Rev,  R.  B.  Job  neon  and  w.  Nogaiak 
Rev.  Jalitti  Soperand  w.,  Hakodate. 
Rev.  D.  8.  Spencer  and  w,.  Nagoya. 
Bev,  J,  O,  Spencer  and  w,.  Tokyo. 
Bev^,  B,  R.  Sel&vrarta  aad  w.,  Toikyo. 


Rev.  U.w 
Bev.  M.  s 
He  V.J.  \v 
Rev,  Jolu 
Bev.  W.  - 
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KORKA. 

.  Ar'l>«nii'''lU_-r  a 
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ReY.  C.  W.  !>rt?w,  D  T>-,  nnA  '^.,  Umom 

Rev.G.r 

Bev,  D.  >:  . 

Rev.  \V  %.id  «*.  J 

Bi;. 

Rev,  A.  y^  «".,  Buenue  Ay 

Bev.  W.    ;  Hiid  M     MercetM 

Rev.  J.  il,  -iimnmii-i  iMid  w„  MiiearUn. 
Rev.  W.  Ta^lou  and  w„  Roearlo 
Rev.  J.  r.  Tbotneon.  D.D.,  and  v 

OOS  AjTftS. 

Hey.  F.  D.  Tubbi  and  w.,  Buenof  .iyrm 

CntTCUAT. 
Rev.  G.  G.  Froggatt  and  w„  DttfMfl^  i 
Rev.  A.  W,  Greenman,OJ).,  and 

tevldeo. 
Rev.  Wm.  Groveeand  w..»  Montevideo. 
Rev,  J.  A.  RuaMll  (EvanMoo.  lU,), 

pERr. 
Rev.  T,  B.  Wood,  D.r  Lla 

(Addmecart'  u.) 

ProfeiBor  G.  M.  Hewt 
MlasInaH.  Moeiea^Ca.  .. 
Mise  Ethel  O.  Porter.  l^oWj. 

Chiu, 

gov,  W,  F-  Atbrleht  and  w..  CoQtilnib4»  1 
ev.  J,  Beiiyre  niid  w.,  Iqulquc.  I 

R«?v.  B.O.  Cauiiibcll  and  w.,  ConcHprloft,! 
Rev.  H.  B.  Gompum  aod  w,,  CcM;}iilntbo.  ^ 
l'rt>f.  <i.  P.Gregory,  luniQUi'. 
Rev.  W,  C  Hoover  and  w.,  Iqultjue. 
Rev,  Irn  H.  Ijt  Fetra  ami  \v..  sjtriUago. 
N*  -o, 

>1 

Tier,  Frank  Borlon  and  w.,  u 

Rev,  J.  W.  BuUer.  D.D.,  an.,  o< 

cltj. 
Rev.  I ra  C .  Cart wrtgbt  ik  w^  Guaaajaata, 
Rev,  t$.  P.  Craver.  D.D..  and  w..  Pnabla. 
Rev.  Wm.  Green.  Ph.D..  and  w„  pnebbi. 
Rev.  L.  B.  Salmana,  M.D,.  and  vr„  SUeo. 
Rev.  S.  W,  SIberta,  D:D.,and  w..  Puebla. 
Rev.  L.  C,  Smltb  and  w.«  Oazaca. 
EtTSOM. 

R«T.  A.  J.  Bncber  and  w.,  Praakfart-aia- 

Maln,  Geifnany. 
Rev.  W,  Bart,  D.D.. and  w.,  ST  Tla  Ventl 

^ttembre,  Rome,  Italy. 
Rev.  N.  W.  Clark  and  w„  Rome,  Italy. 
Rev.  T.  Constantino  and  w.,   Loftc^ 

Bulgaria. 
Rev.  0.  S.  DavU.  D.D.,  and  w.,  Rmtcbiik 

Bulgaria. 
Rev.  £.  E.  Po«reU«  Rome,  ttalj. 

roi^iw  Miatiavk.  Maabera 

Liberia.... MM  iTT 

South  America l,i«A  I.l6f 

Foochow a.«8«  3.M6 

Central  China......,,,,,  460  US 

North  China M86  %jm 

Wect  Cbloa.: AO  iO 

North  German f \  m^at  m^» 

South  Germany .j  ^  *""• 

Swltaerland. ft.803  «■« 

Sweden 1S.780  MM 

Finland,  etc. ....*..  50ft  Vtt 

Norway.,... 4,««1  4T6 

Cionmark t,3aa  9f» 

North  India., ll^lSe  lft,B83 

North weei  India ft,Q6a  li/QO 

South  India 6U  998 

Bombay. 788  Mtd 

Bengal-Burma ft4d  «T0 

Malayala.,... im  tsa 

Bulgaria, 160  80 

Italy..,.., Loaa       m 

Japan ,....., 8J08         TTf 

Mexico. .«..,». .«..«»«,,..       I.T81       1,888 
Korea. 88         &78 
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Enthimasin  fcr  MU9ion%  the  Hope  of  the  Chu^nt 


Entbniiasm  for  MiBsions  the  Hope  of  the  Oliiiroh, 

BY    RICV.    R,  W.   YA.V   5CH0JCK,  D.D.» 

FMUtr  of  (lie  Ptmt  Hethc»dlst  Episcopal  CburcH.  Albion.  Mich. 

iK  !*«frnion  for  the  pre^ut  cri§lB*  preachtfKi  Snnil»^  tnom- 
im.  May  'J7,  JftM,  &t  the  hoar  when  l»r.  J.  O.  Fwlt  hatJ  be*^u 
eti^o^i'^  Lo  dellyer  ibt)  anniul  ml^lonary  flemiua, " 

2  Cor.  8.  1,  2:  "  Moreover^  brethren,  we  do  yo\i  to 
wii  of  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  the  chtirches  of 
Macedooia ;  how  that  m  &  great  trial  of  afliicUon,  the 
Hbtmd&tice  of  their  joy  and  their  deep  povertj 
ahouQded  imto  the  riches  of  tlieir  liberality/' 

In  one  of  the  severest  trials  of  his  life  the  Lord 
appeared  to  Paul^  and  said  unto  him:  '*  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee."  That  aisurance  was  enough. 
Paul  found  it  true,  and,  iu  all  his  epistles,  he  ceased' 
not  to  magnify  the  wonderful  grace  of  God,  Listen 
to  his  grateful  testimony:  ''By  the  grace  of  Grod  I 
am  what  I  am."  '*  By  grace  are  ye  saved/*  '*  Whdre 
sin  abciimded,  grace  did  much  more  abound,  *  **  Let 
us  iherefore  come  boldly  uuto  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  dud  grace  lo  help  in 
time  of  need." 

In  such  a  way  ho  exults  in  the  aboundini^  grace  of 
God — suflBcient  for  every  need,  every  trial,  every 
aifilction.  Hero,  tn  writing  to  tlie  Corinthians,  he 
8ttys :  *' Moreover,  brethren,  I  want  you  to  know 
what  the  grace  of  G<id  did  for  the  churches  of 
Macedonia."  He  wanted  them  to  know,  and,  through 
them,  all  the  churches  of  all  succeeding  tiire  to  know 
of  this  grace,  that  they,  through  the  patience  and 
comfort  of  the  same,  might  have  hope.  What  did 
the  grace  of  God  do  for  the  churches  of  Macedonia  ? 

1,  It  gave  them  ahundani  Juy  in  a  great  trial  of 
afflicti6u« 

We  are  not  fully  informed  concerniDg  the  cbamc- 
ter  of  thoir  afUiction,  but  principally  it  was  poverty, 
deep  poverty.  They  were  exceedingly  straitened 
in  their  circumsianoea*  From  comparative  ufTluence 
they  had  been  plunged  Into  a  condition  of  ab|ect  dis- 
tress.  And  yet  *'  they  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods.*'  If  they  were  exceedingly  poor,  they 
were  exceedingly  joyful,  Paul  speaks  of  their  joy  as 
ahundani.  It  was  an  overflowing  joj.  That  is  what 
the  grace  of  God  can  do  for  a  chitrch.  And  haa  not 
history  shown  that  the  experience  of  these  Macedo- 
nian churches  is  not  exceptional  ?  The  times  when 
the  Cbnrch  has  had  moat  abundant  joy  have  been  the 
periods  of  its  greatest  triah  Listen  to  grand  old 
Eab&kkuk  speaking  in  a  time  of  untverenl  desolation  : 
"  Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither 
shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines;  the  tabor  of  the  olive 
shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat;  the 
flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be 
no  herd  in  the  stalls:  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation/' 

It  was  ju«t  such  a  psalm  of  praise  Ptiul  heard 
coming  up  from  the  churches  of  Macedonia.  Poor 
And  dif^Ueased  above  measure  they  were,  but  tl»e 


*^e3toeeding  grace  of  Gi>d"  amouri  tlicm  nlled  durri 
with  a  rej'»tcing  superior  to  the  most  terrible  traJe 
through  which  they  were  passing.  The  age  of  tl)« 
mar (yra,  the  story  of  the  oatacoroba,  the  periods  of 
greniest  trt«il  in  Ui©  history  of  the  Church,  all  her 
the  same  testimony,  namely.  God'i  ^act  gipcs  ni(^r 
abundant  joy  tn  aeaaon$  of  dtti^t'»\  dishicM. 

2.  This  grace  filled  these  churches  with  i  tpintol 
abounding  hbemUty. 

*'  For  to  their  power,  I  bear  record,"  said  Piiil, 
*'■  yea,  and  beyond  their  power  they  were  willing ; " 
and  not  only  **  willing/^  bnt  they  prayed  him  witli 
much  entreaty  that  he  would  receive  their  giftf. 
This  was  most  extraordinary*  The  natural  efeci  of  u 
great  trial  of  afQictign  is  to  lead  men  to  think  only  of 
themselves.  The  sick  man  is  mostly  concerned  in 
thinking  how  he  may  get  well  The  man  who  hat 
lost  his  property  is  only  too  eager  to  make  up  forbli 
los<t.  But  when  God's  grace  takes  possession  of  the 
heart  sell  is  forgot  too.  Thought  of  self,  care  for 
self,  give  place  to  an  overmastering  sympnthy  for 
others.  *'Thy  necessity  is  greater  tfinn  niioe/'  faid 
the  dying  Sir  Philip  Sidney  as  he  passed  the  cup  w 
water  intended  for  himself  to  a  wounded  soldier, 
^^  Thy  necessity  is  greater  than  mine  "  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Church  when  it  looks  out  on  the  awfuJ 
heathenism  of  the  world,  perishing  for  the  water  of 
life.  Herein  la  seen  the  marvelous  beauty  and  glory 
of  the  grace  of  God.  In  some  way  it  changes  ttie 
whole  order  of  things.  It  tmnafoitni  weakDeaa  ioto 
strength,  meanness  into  nobleneBS,  povertj  into 
riches.  Those  poor,  helpless  churches  of  MacedoQiA 
were  so  pervaded  with  the  grace  of  God  iKal  their 
spirit  became  muuificent.  They  rose  out  of  theta 
selves,  above  themselve«i,  and  became  the  almoner* 
of  untold  blessing  to  the  afflicted,  and  an  inapirfd 
example  to  all  succeeding  generations.  BroLbers,  wt 
do  well  to  comi>are  our  own  spirit  of  liljemlitj  with 
theirs,  and  ask  oarselves  whether  or  not  we  really 
*'  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  rhrisl,  thtt 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  be^came 
poor,  that  we  through  hia  poverty  might  be  rich/' 

3>  This  liberality  was  the  only  method  of  ihnr 
deliverance  from  afHiciaon,  the  only  method  of  ti*c»T 
enrichment. 

The  grace  of  God  not  only  sustains  in  trial,  but 
delivers  from  trial. 

**I  want  you  Corinthian  brethren  to  know,'*  said 
Paul,  ''  what  'the  gnice  of  God  did  for  the  churchee 
of  Macedonia  in  a  great  trial  of  allliction  :  It  gave  them 
ffbuudant  joy.  it  gave  them  a  Hpirit  of  nbounding 
liberality,  and,  beyoud  all  ihnt,  it  brought  them  out  of 
their  deep  poverty/'  This  la  a  free  tmnslatloD  and 
interpretation  of  these  words  of  Patil  to  the  Chii*- 
tians  at  Cirinth.  What  a  stmnge  sentence  that  J 
"  The  riches  of  their  liberality  1  ^  What  is  its  me 
ing?  Simply  this,  that  theirs  was  a  rich  HberaH^ 
and  an  enrichitig  Hberolity.  It  means  that  tlie  only 
way   by  which  a  church  can   be  delivered   from  a 
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l^reat  trial  of  aflRictbn  ii*  I  he  way  of  liberality. 
Especlnll}'  is  \\\\%  tnie  if  the  great  trial  of  all!iction  be 
ilwp  poverty,  Wliat  \%  ft  tliftt  has  taken  Go<J** 
people  Tronj  nnmng  the  p<>ore9t,  thi?  very  litim'-^les^ 
and  Ml  Ihem  umoog  princes? 

Recall  that  marvel  on  8  man.  David  Preston,  of 
DetroiL  He  W'.-nt  to  tbrtt  city  nhen  iwdve  years  of 
age,  and  t^velve  dollap.-^  io  debt.  Converted  at  a 
Method iRt  altar,  there  waa  one  more  witueas  as  to 
what  the  grace  of  God  can  do.  That  penniless  lad 
came  to  hi?*  place  among  the  princes  of  the  land. 
Money  came  to  liim  by  the  thoitaand  and  the  million* 
But  be  wa*  mprely  ftod'H  ate  ward.  He  was  rich,  but 
rich  LowBrd  God.  Great  philanihroplea  benr  tlie  im- 
press of  his  generosity.  The  poor  rise  up  and  call 
him  blessed.  When  he  died,  the  Church  of  the  land 
was  in  monniif  g^.  And  yet  he  is  only  oii«  among 
the  princes  of  Israel  whose  names  will  be  spoken 
with  increBsiii|i^  fame  iis  the  ^'enerations  come  and  go. 

Loiik  at  \.  W,  Penfield,  of  Wilbughby,  0.  Once 
a  poor  rann  and  a  despiser  of  the  gmce  of  God.  Yet 
the  LonI  found  a  way  to  liis  heart.  He  becanje  a 
con  VI- r  ted  man,  a  con  sec  rated  man.  Every  power  of 
body  and  mind  was  devoted  lo  (rod's  cause.  As  a 
result,  God  made  him  tho  steward  of  threat  wealth, 
and  he  has  used  thnt  wealth  to  bnild  np  Christ's 
kingdom  Jioioog  men.  God  hus  honored  him.  The 
Church  has  honored  him.  fli>*  fellow-townsmen  hold 
blmi  in  h'gheat  regard. 

What  is  this  but  one  of  thouFaods  of  illnstra- 
lions  of  the  saying  of  Jesus:  **  Give,  and  it  shall  be 
given  nolo  you;  gcKid  measure  presfed  down^  and 
ahnketi  together,  and  running  over,  sliall  men  give 
into  your  bosom." 

As  with  the  individual  so  with  the  church.  See 
how  God  blessed  those  churches  of  Mjicedonial 
Berea.  Philippi,  and  Thessalouica,  so  long  as  the 
world  standeth,  will  War  witness  to  the  btixtainiw] 
and  deJivo'inif  and  tnrkhiu^f  power  of  divine  grace. 
God  did  make  ivll  grace  abound  toward  them,  so  that 
they,  luiving  always  all  sufficiency  in  all  Ihinga, 
abounded  to  every  good  work. 

The  churches  ihat  are  rich  in  liberflllty  are  en- 
riched by  that  liboraliiy,  while  the  churches  which 
are  indifTcrent  to  the  needs  of  the  world,  the  churches 
which  stiffe  tho  missionary  spirit,  and  care  simply  for 
themselves,  sooner  or  later  come  to  nothing, 

I  recently  sent  a  tetter  of  inquiry  to  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J. 
GoTilon,  of  Bolton,  asking  the  history  of  the  Anti- 
mlssiou  Baptists-  He  sent  me  the  following:  "The 
facts  are  these :  A  considerable  number  of  Baptist 
churches  in  the  Western  and  Middle  States  set  ihem> 
eelves  against  the  missionary  movement  which  bf^gan 
the  early  part  of  this  centufy.  They  took  tlie  name 
of  *  Anti-mission  Baptists/  which  name  tliey  bear  to 
thia  day.  Thc«e  churches  have  remained  in  skitu  qm, 
not  baTlng  Increased  either  numerically  or  otherwise 
during  tho  entire  seventy -five  years,  while  the  Mia* 
alon  Baptists  have  had  bd  Immense  increase,  so  thst 


to-day,  nej:!  to  the  Methodists,  they  are  the  largest 
Froteslaitt  body  in  the  United  States.  Tliis  is  a 
simple  Btaiement  of  the  case^  and  the  lesion  m 
obvious.  May  the  Lord  bless  you  in  yoisr  eamei^t 
purpose  concerning  your  Church,  ai«  he  certamly  will 
on  the  line  you  have  ehoHen  " 

Well  may  Dr.  Gordon  say,  '*  The  lesson  is  obvioua.** 
It  \s  a  lesson  specially  needful  to  the  churches  at 
this  time.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  we  migl  I 
excuse  ooraelvcs  for  withholding  our  usual  offeringa 
for  missions,  this  is  the  time.  If  over  there  was  a 
time  when  w^  might  be  justified  in  urging  ihe  plea» 
"Charity  begins  at  home,'*  this  is  such  a  time.  Mul- 
titudes are  without  work.  The  income  of  muny  In  i 
been  cut  off  for  nn  indefinite  time.  Some  are  nctuary 
Buffering  for  want  of  food.  It  is  a  great  trial  ot 
affliction  through  which  our  own  church  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  churcheB  are  passing.  Kever  in  my 
ministry,  have  I  known  such  a  crisis  as  this.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  time  which  tries  men's  souls. 

But,  brotheri*,  there  la  only  one  way  out  We 
must  pray  for  the  grace  of  liberality.  We  must  take 
on  the  spirit  of  those  grand  churches  of  Macedotii?^ 
We  must  have  their  abundant  joy  rmd  their  enriching 
liberality  to  lift  us  out  of  our  deep  poverty.  If  »^ 
nurse  our  coraplaiuta  atid  settle  into  u.  condition  oC 
gelfl^ahtiess  we  are  doomed.  The  need  of  the  perishing 
hen  then  is  inconipnrably  greater  thfln  ours,  and  ubove 
the  clamor  of  our  own  distress  is  heard  the  despair- 
ing cry  of  millions  who  have  never  heard  of  Jesui, 
*'  Come  over  and  help  up.** 

If  we  heed  that  cry^  and  hasten  to  their  rel'ef,  Go4 
will  turn  away  our  captivity  na  he  turned  the  cap- 
tivity of  Job  when  he  prayed  for  his  friendj*.  Thia  a 
not  only  "  the  cnais  in  missions,'*  hut  the  oriais  in  tte 
Church  as  well,  and  we  are  come  fo  the  kingdom  fir 
stt<:h  a  time  as  thi^.  We,  as  servants  of  t!i«  Uott 
High  God,  are  to  vindicate  the  m« jesty  of  liia  goverr- 
ment  and  the  omnipotence  of  his  gmce  nmong  men. 
W©  are  to  prove  to  the  world  thnt  God  cnn  take  the 
weak  things  to  confound  the  mighty,  and  that  In  a 
great  tiinl  of  tifHiclion  he  can  use  us  to  hasten  Ll« 
day  when  all  '"-the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shnll  br- 
come  the  kingdoms  of  ourLoi^  iind  of  his  Christ,  and 
he  shall  reign  forever  and  erer.'^  "*  Prove  mo  now 
herewith,  saith  the  Irord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open 
you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  bleea- 
ing,  that  there  shall  not  be  rcomenotigh  to  receive  k." 

( Folio wluff  the  atxive  sermon  the  AlWoti  Churcli  if»ve  flie 
hirge«t  lulsijlonftry  coU^ctlon  la  ita  blKtory.) 


Ta£  fun  gives  ever,  so  the  eanh; 

Wha|  it  can  give,  so  much  *tis  worth. 

The  ocean  gives  in  many  ways ; 

Gives  paths;,  gives  rivers,  toshes,  hnvs; 

So*  too,  the  air,  it  gives  us  breath, 

Wlien  it  stops  giving  comes  in  deiith. 
Give,  give;  be  always  giving- 
Who  gives  not  is  not  living ; 
TJie  more  wo  give  ihe  more  we  liv«. 
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The  Yoioes  of  the  Women  and  Foreign  Missions. 

BY  MISS  EMMA  J.  CUMMINGS,  il  D. 

**T'uERE'i8  80  much  work  at  home  thai  iuterests 
mc,  I  really  caunot  pay  much  attentiou  to  foreign 
fields.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  interested  in 
&>reign  missions,  they  are  too  far  off." 

Such  WMS  my  reply  one  stormy  evening  to  the 
patient  collector,  who  for  half  an  hour  had  been  try- 
ing to  arouse  my  sluggish  sympathies  for  the  be- 
aighted  peoples  and  earnest  workers  across  the  seas. 
She  left  mc  and  I  returned  to  my  cozy  chair  and 
f(o>wing  lire,  wondering  why  she  need  have  dis- 
turbed my  reading  to  tell  me  so  many  disagreeable 
tilings.  I  preferred  pleusant  tlioughts,  or  if  I  must 
%o  outside  of  those,  it  suited  me  far  belter  to 
breathe  a  gentle  sigh  dvcr  the  woes  of  an  Evangeline, 
than  seriously  to  consider  the  needs  of  other  lands 
or  sympathize  with  the  degraded  wretches  who,  after 
all,  were  incapable  of  such  depth  of  feeling  as  my  del- 
icate self. 

Still  the  disagreeable  facts  so  gratuitously  pre- 
loutcd  by  my  caller,  partook  of  her  persistence,  and 
i  tried  in  vuin  to  dismiss  them  from  my  mind  until, 
finally  leaving  my  book  and  fire,  I  said  pettishly, 
'•  I'll  see  if  a  good  night's  sleep  will  restore  my 
balance."  But  thf  thoughts  pursued  me  as  the 
monotonous  drip  of  rain  from  the  eaves  resolved 
itself  into  tlie  steady  tread  of  feet,  and  I  seemed  to 
bo  standing  on  a  high  platform  with  a  wondrously 
liiir  woman  whose  stern  eyes  fastened  accusingly  on 
me,  made  me  quail,  while  a  seemingly  endless  pro- 
cession of  wonien  approached  us.  As  they  came 
■ear,  I  saw  that  they  were  divided  into  companies. 
The  first  division  stopped  in  front  of  the  platform 
and  looked  earnestly  at  me.  They  were  small  and 
dark  skinned,  dressed  in  white  jackets  and  striped 
ikirts,  while  many-hued  scarfs  gave  a  brilliancy  like 
the  tropics  to  the  scene. 

1  was  about  to  ask  my  companion,  despite  her 
austere  look,  who  they  were,  when  one  of  them 
f  )inied  at  me  and  said  with  intense  scorn : 
^  Women  of  Siam.  behold  this  woman !  She  claims 
to  love  the  Saviour  who  made  her  what  she  is ;  she 
iivjs  she  is  grateful  to  him  for  her  sheltered,  petted 
lif  ,  but  she  has  no  interest  in  us.  We  are  taught 
t!iat  our  very  existence  is  a  curse  for  misdeeds  in 
sone  former  state.  The  happiest  of  us  are  sold  to 
be  one  of  many  wives;  the  most  wretched  are 
gambled  away  by  our  own  mothers  to  become 
slaves.  Wo  are  brought  up  in  profanity,  in  lying, 
u  brawls,  in  filth.  For  \i8  is  no  heaven,  only  a 
dreary  hope  of  purchasing  from  our  gods  merit  that 
shall  secure  for  us  a  happier  state  in  our  next  trans* 
nigration ;  but  she  is  not  interested  in  us.  De- 
graded, ignorant,  despised  at  home,  she,  too,  despises 
as  and  calls  herself  a  follower  of  the  meek  and 
k)wly  Nazarene  I  He  cares  for  us  and  commands 
kis  children  to  bring  us  good  tidings,  but  tliis  child 


of  his  grudges  a  single  half  hour  to  lie^r  of  our 
i.ecds ;  she  even  refuses  us  her  prayers,  because  ibe 
is  '  not  interested '  in  mission^." 

Overwhelmed  by  this  sudden  address,  I  glanced  at 
my  companion,  but  only  tocuwer  before  her  piercing 
eyes  fixed  so  Peverely  upon  me.  The  prooetsioii 
moved  on,  and  lo,  another  division  stood  before  me. 
They  were  gayly  dressed,  but  the  eyes  beneath  the 
white  veils  were  very  sad.  With  mournful  mien  and 
voice  one  of  them  spoke:  "Syrian  women,  here 
stands  one  who  was  welcomed  at  her  birth,  who  his 
had  many  advantage  who  claims  the  great  Allah  of 
America  as  her  own,  whose  hope  of  heaven  is  bright 
She  says  her  Allah  cares  for  all,  and  she  is  hke  him, 
but  she  is  not  interested  in  us  When  we  were  bom, 
forty  days  of  mourning  were  observed.  Our  Allah 
has  no  care  for  us,  we  are  only  women ;  we  maj 
never  enter  a  mosque;  our  brightest  hope  is  s 
heaven  by  ourselves,  to  be  gained  by  obedience  to 
our  husbands.  They  must  ignore  us  abroad,  at  honie 
thoy  beat  us.  We  reckon  ourselves  as  the  wild 
beasts.  We  are  deceitful,  profane,  debased,  but  how 
can  we  be  any  better  if  they  who  know  a  more  ex- 
cellent way  have  uo  interest  even  to  listen  to  our 
story,  or  to  send  us  help  ?  " 

With  a  dreary  sigh  which  was  echoed  by  all,  she 
led  the  way  and  they  passed  on.  For  very  shame  I 
hid  my  face,  but  was  constrained  to  look  up  as  there 
tottered  toward  me  a  vast  company  whose  crippled 
feet  proclaimed  them  from  the  Chinese  empire.  The 
almond  eyes  of  the  leader  fastened  on  me  as  she 
said :  "  Your  parents  rejoiced  once  because  God  liad 
given  them  a  daughter;  your  welfare  haa  been  con- 
sulted in  everything:  nature  was  not  interfered 
with,  and  your  feet  will  carry  you  whithersoever  you 
\\  ill ;  education  has  been  freely  yours ;  evil  has  been 
carefully  eradicated,  and  to-day  you  pride  yourself 
on  your  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Our  parents 
were  disgraced  by  our  birth ;  if  they  had  murdered 
us,  no  one  would  have  interfered.  We  were  crippled 
from  childhood ;  our  education  was  confioed  to  les- 
sons of  obedience  to  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  and 
sons ;  beyond  our  own  doors  we  are  forbidden  to  be 
known  either  for  good  or  evil.  Unable  to  read, 
ranked  by  our  most  advanced  thinkers  with  tlie 
monkeys  and  parrots,  what  wonder  if  we  are  super- 
stitious, depraved,  and  vicious  ?  0  American  woman, 
who  hath  made  us  to  differ,  and  by  what  right  are 
you  'not  interested  *  in  us?  " 

Before  I  could  have  spoken,  if  I  had  desired,  tliey 
had  passed  forward  and  their  place  was  filled  with 
short,  robust  figures,  clad  in  mantles  of  tanned  skin, 
leather  petticoau,  and  short  beaded  aprons.  Beads 
of  all  varieties,  buttons,  buckles,  and  rings  of  iron 
and  copper  decorated  tlieir  stout  figures  in  many 
fantastic  ways. 

They  marched  entirely  around  the  plktform, 
closely  scanning  roe,  before  anyone  spoke ;  then  the 
leader  said:  "Free  to  come  or  go,  no  terror  In  her 
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life,  at  libertj  to  marrj  or  not,  rertain  of  protection 
firom  anj  abuse,  surely,  sister?,  this  is  a  favored 
woman.  We  of  Africa  are  chattels.  We  must 
marry  whom  rur  fathers  choose  and  be  oue  of  many 
wires,  subjt  ct  to  every  caprice  of  our  husband.  If 
he  commands  us  uot  to  stand  upright  before  him, 
henceforih  we  must  crawl  in  his  presence,  on  pain 
of  cruel  puiiislin-.euL  If  he  favors  one  of  us,  dis- 
flgurement  or  death  awaits  her  from  her  jealous  com- 
]MDion«:  unless  he  farors  us,  he  beats  or  kills  us  as 
he  chooses,  with  none  to  interfere ;  we  are  his,  body 
and  soul.  Unmarried,  we  form  the  estate  of  our 
father  or  brother,  to  be  divided  at  his  death  among 
the  heirs.  But  this  woman  is  '  not  interested  '  in  us ; 
she  cares  not  that  to  us  no  heaven  is  promised  equal 
to  what  she  now  enjoys ;  we  are  too  far  off.  0,  God 
of  Am«fricH,  nre  we  too  far  off  for  thee  to  care  ?  Is 
there  no  help  for  us?  Is  thy  child  a  true  representa- 
tive of  ihee?" 

A  cold  terror  was  settling  upon  me  and  I  looked 
for  some  escape  from  the  place,  but  even  as  I 
looked,  before  me  were  fiathftig  jewels,  rich  silks, 
and  costly  apparel.  With  eyes  as  bright  as  her 
jewels,  a  woman  cried,  passionately:  **  Would  you  like 
to  know  our  story  ?  We  were  bom  in  far-off  India. 
We  were  all  married  before  we  were  ten,  some  of  us 
before  we  were  three  years  old.  We  were  taken  to 
our  husband*s  home  to  be  slaves  to  bis  mother,  to 
cook  his  food,  and  send  it  to  him,  awaiting  outside 
<mr  portion  from  whatever  he  might  leave.  In  sick 
ness,  no  physician  must  see  or  touch  us ;  wo  are 
taken  out  and  laid  by  the  Ganges,  the  sight  of  whose 
holy  waters  is  to  cleanse  our  sins.  After  death  the 
same  sacred  stream  will  receive  our  ashes.  Forbid- 
den  to  sew  or  read,  our  only  occupation  is  to  quarrel 
with  our  associate  wives ;  and  so  we  live  with  no 
purpose,  and  die  with  no  hope.  But  we  are  the 
&¥ored  ones  in  fair  India;  ours  is  the  enviable  lot; 
jou  shall  see  our  unhappy  sisters  to  whose  con- 
dition we  may  be  reduced  at  any  moment." 

She  waved  her  hand  and  her  followers  fell  back, 
leaving  a  space  before  me  which  was  immediately 
filled  with  the  most  sorrowful  faces  that  had  yet  ap- 
peared. Here  were  no  jewels  or  silks,  but  scanty 
cotton  garments,  uncombed  hair,  and  eyes  heavy 
with  woe.  Their  speaker  stepped  forward  and 
trembling  Slim :  **  We  are  widows.  When  our 
hasbAnda  died,  our  ornaments  were  stripped  from  us 
and  we  became  slaves  to  all  about  us.  We  may 
never  change  our  condition,  but  must  live  on,  sleep- 
ing  00  the  floor  with  but  a  mat  beneath  us,  eating 
but  one  scant  meal  a  day,  fasting  twenty-four  hours 
once  a  fortnight,  eating  apart  from  otliers,  forbidden 
•Ten  to  ace  others  happy.  We  must  have  no  society 
ftod  no  one  must  show  us  a  kindness.  Blows  and 
cunei  are  our  portion,  and  death  our  only  release." 

As  her  Yolce  cesaed  she,  too,  waved  her-fbllowera 
bock,  and  inatantly  my  platform  was  surrounded 
1^  little  girl%  tlie  oldest  under  six.     Such  drawn, 


pitiful,  wan  faces  I  hope  never  to  see  again.  They 
lifted  pleading  hands  and  raised  beseeching  eyes  te 
mine  us  they  befrgcd:  "0,  Christian  lady,  pray  your 
God  for  us.  We  are  widows  already,  and  this  woe 
is  ours  for  life.  Look  at  the  petted  children  of  your 
land;  think  of  the  curly  heads  and  laughing  eyes 
that  you  love  in  your  homes.  Look  at  our  tired  feet 
and  bruised  arms,  and  remember  how  tenderly  yoa 
hold  the  tiny  hands  and  guide  the  dainty  feet  of 
your  darlings.  We  beg  you  to  spare  one  thou};]i^ 
utter  one  little  prayer  for  us,  for  we  number  eighty 
thousand  under  six  years  old."  Eighty  thousand 
pairs  of  eyes  looked  wistfully  into  mine  for  a  minute, 
but  suddenly  a  voice  said,  "It  is  useless;  her 
Saviour  said,  '  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  rae,^ 
but  she  is  *  not  interested.' "  The  faint  Iv  pe  died  out 
of  their  faces  and  they  all  vanished. 

Noting  the  tears  on  my  face,  the  fair  one  at  my 
side  at-ked,  '-Need  I  do  more  to  inttrest  you  *:i 
missions  ?  " 

•'  You !  *'  I  stammered ;  *'  who  are  you  ?  " 

*'  I  am  Conscience,"  she  replied,  **and  I  stand  here 
to  tell  you  tliat  your  vision  of  to-night  is  no  dis- 
ordered dream.  I  have  brought  truth  to  your 
door;  shall  it  knock  in  vain?  I  gave  you  an  ele- 
vated position,  for  you  are  above  the  sisters  whom 
you  have  seen,  but  the  platform  that  raises  you  is 
the  Rock,  Christ  Jesus.  Will  you  be  content  te 
stand  there  alone,  or  have  you  at  last  interest  te 
spare  for  the  nations  low  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  oi 
Allah  and  Brahma?  Will  you  help  them  up,  or 
will  you  choose  to  hear  your  Redeemer  say  to  you, 
'  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  uot  to  one  of  the  least  o< 
these,  ye  did  ii  no:  to  n^e  ?  ' " 

For  answer  I  fell  on  njy  knees  and  Conscience 
left  me,  satisfied  to  have  brought  me  to  my  God, 
knowing  that  she  could  trust  my  waking  wiih  hioL 
To  a  pitiful  Saviour  I  confessed  all  my  pride  and  in- 
difference and  ho  forgave  mc ;  then  I  slept  sweetly 
and  refreshingly.  The  next  morning  I  hastei.ed  te 
the  bouse  of  my  friend  the  collector,  took  back  mf 
heartless  words  of  the  night  before,  and  gave  her 
double  what  she  had  asked.  That  morning  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life  to  me,  for  I  promised  mf 
Saviour  that  henceforth  his  cause  should  be  mine, 
and  that  I  would  give  to  the  women  of  otlier 
lands  as  freely  as  I  had  received  from  him ;  and  ( 
pray  God  to  keep  me  from  ever  bemg  again  so  fast 
asleep  as  I  was  on  that  night  when  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  foreign  missions. " 


"  O.N'E  of  tlie  noticeable  things  of  our  time  is  the  fit- 
ful and  irregular  character  of  Christian  teneficence. 
The  great  trouble  is  that  people  give  just  us  t  hap- 
pens. They  have  no  definite,  well-arranged  plan. 
It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  evidences  of  the  divine 
oversight  of  the  Church  that  with  such  wretched 
lack  of  business  metliods,  it  has  survived  nud  pros- 
pered." 
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BY   HON.    N.    F.   GRAVES. 


Just  before  night,  as  we  passed  a  great  bend  in 
the  Orinoco  Riw-r,  we  cauglit  a  view  of  the  distant 
liills  of  Guiana.  After  traveling  over  a  level  country 
we  were  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  the  range  of  hills 
which  stretched  in  distant  outline  on  the  sky. 

This  country  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch  in 
15S0,  and  ceded  by  th-ni  to  the  British  in  1814.  It 
kas  an  area  of  about  seventy- six  thousand  square 
Biiles.  Venezuela  claims  a  piece  of  it,  and  so  does 
Brazil,  but  Great  Britain  has  possession  and  most 
Ikely  will  keep  it.  It  has  a  popiilation  of  about 
iwo  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Georgetown,  the 
capital,  has  a  population  of  about  forty  thousand. 

The  whole  coast  of  British  Guiana  lies  low,  and 
•ome  parts  of  it  below  high  tide.  The  trees  are  seen 
at  a  distance.  The  city  of  Georgetown  is  located  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Demarara  River,  which  is  about 
a  niile  wkle.  The  city  extends  nearly  two  miles  along 
Ihe  river,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the 
nver.  There  is  a  small  village  on  the  opposite  side  of 
ihe  river,  and  beyond  it  are  extensive  sugar  planta- 
lions.  There  is  a  fortress  on  the  ocean  and  river 
Borih  of  the  city,  with  massive  masonry  and  sloping 
walls,  and  with  many  cannon  in  their  places  ready 
lo  8|>eak  if  there  should  be  any  occasion.  There  is 
,  a  lighthouse  near,  whose  light  is  seen  far  out  on  the 
•cean.  It  is  needed  on  this  dangerous  coast.  The 
wharves  are  along  the  river  with  a  great  number  of 
warehouses.  There  are  many  ships  loading  and  un- 
toading,  and  a  few  steamers. 

During  the  time  the  Dutch  iiad  possession  of  the 
country  Georgetown  was  called  Stabrock.  It  is 
BOW  x\\Q  capital  of  British  Guiana  in  the  province  of 
Demarara.  The  city  is  attractive,  and  much  the 
iuest  in  tliis  part  of  the  world.  It  has  long,  broad 
•Ireels  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  in 
Boel  of  the  streets  there  is  a  canal  in  the  center. 
The  water  in  these  canals  communicates  with  each 
•Iher  and  with  the  river.  The  tide  creates  a  cur- 
lent  through  them.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
^dges  over  these  canals. 

T  .e  dwelling  houses  are  surrounded  by  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  cocoanut  trees  and  cabbage 
palms  are  very  beautiful 

The  business  streets  are  along  the  river,  where  the 
■lores  and  shops  are  located.  The  buildings  here 
are  plain,  but  fitted  fir  the  large  business  that  is 
transacted  in  them. 

The  location  of  most  of  the  city  lies  lower  than 
Ikigh  tide,  but  is  protected  by  strong  embankments. 
There  are  no  cellars  under  the  dwelling  houses,  and 
they  stand  mostly  on  brick  piers.  Some  of  the 
dieaper  houses  stand  ou  posts  of  wood.  It  is  a  city 
Wilt  of  wood.  The  houses  have  broad  verandas, 
Mid  are  painted  and  look  cool  and  comfortable. 

The  government  building  is  built  of  stone,  and  is 


very  large,  costly,  and  suhsUntial.  The  cathedral  is 
a  large  and  elegant  building.  The  Wesleyans,  tlte 
Baptist?,  the  Presbjterians,  the  Cougregiitiouahsis, 
Lutherans,  Moravians,  and  Auglicans  have  good 
churches.  There  is  a  troublesome  bar  iu  the  river, 
and  all  large  ships  are  loaded  and  unloaded  by 
means  of  lighters.  Until  quite  recently  the  people 
have  depended  on  artesian  wells,  cisterns,  and  tanks 
for  wnter,  but  recently  water  has  been  brought  into 
the  city  from  a  stream  of  water  at  quite  a  distance. 
The  ice  houses  are  very  costly,  and  are  supplied  with 
ice  by  a  Boston  company.  With  the  ice  there  oomcs 
fresh  meat  and  northern  vegetables.  In  the  city  are 
found  many  races  6f  men,  among  whom  are  seen 
Hindus,  Parsees,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Creoles, 
Negroes,  Indians,  and  whites.  There  are  more 
Negroes  than  any  other  one  race.  Next  comes  the 
Hmdus. 

The  few  white  people  in  this  couniry  govern  all 
the  rest.  There  are  sixty  thousand  natives  of  India, 
and  they  are  said  to  make  very  reliable  laborers. 

The  country  ha9  a  coast  line  of  about  three 
hundred  miles,  and  is  about  four  hundred  miles  deep. 
The  land  along  the  sea  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  iu 
the  iiiterior  is  very  level  and  very  rich.  On  these 
fertile  lands  the  great  sugar  plantations  are  located. 
Beyond  these  lands  are  well-watered  savannas,  very 
fine  for  }>asturage  and  raising  cattle,  and  upon  them 
vast  herds  are  found. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  ia  a  primeval 
forest  a'X>unding  in  excellent  timWr  for  ship  and 
house  building,  and  f  r  cabinet  ware. 

The  difi'erent  tribes  of  Indians  occupy  the  vast 
forests  of  the  interior,  and  live  by  fishing  and 
hunting.  Most  of  them  have  no  abiding  place. 
The  fis  •  are  excellent  and  the  game  abundant,  and 
the  climate  is  so  mild  that  thoy  wear  no  clothing, 
and  most  of  th«  m  live  a  very  idle  easy  life. 

A  first-class  sugar  estate  will  consist  of  about  two 
thousand  acres,  and  will  require  twelve  hundred 
laborers  to  till  the  ground.  In  a  succestful  year  it 
will  produce  four  thousand  tons  of  sugar.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  one  of  these  estates  will  require 
laborers,  overseers,  engineers,  doctors,  carpenters, 
teachers,  bookkeepers,  police,  and  chaplains. 

Rev.  John  Wray  came  as  a  missionary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  to  Deaiarara  in  1808.  A 
wealtliy  planter  gave  him  a  home,  and  he  labored 
among  the  Negroes  on  the  plantation  and  on  the 
surrounding  planutions.  His  hibors  were  greatly 
blessed,  and  there  was  a  great  change  among  the 
Negro  population.  They  became  sincere  listeners  to 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Most  of  the  planters  ware 
not  in  sympathy  with  his  religious  teaching^  and  so 
many  obstructions  were  placed  in  the  way  that  the 
good  work  was  greatly  hindered.  The  missionary 
was  sent  to  England  to  see  if  any  modiftcntion  of  the 
local  laws  could  be  made.  He  succeeded  to  some 
extent,  and  in  1811  returned  to  his  work. 
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The  Negroes  were  in  gr  at  trouble,  for  on  some  of 
the  plantations  all  books  were  taken  from  the:u  hj 
the  overseers.  It  caused  serious  trouble,  and  Mr. 
Wray  was  requested  by  the  governor  to  explain  tlie 
laws.  In  1834  the  Negroes  were  emancipated,  und 
very  soon  afier  the  schools  and  churches  became 
self-supporting. 

The  Wesley  an  Missionary  Society  opened  a 
station  in  1815,  which  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Talberg.  Others  joined  this  mission,  and  gradually 
the  zealous  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  mission- 
aries were  crowned  with  success.  Many  other 
stations  were  opened  ou  tho  coast,  and  schools  were 
established  in  many  places. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  Society  started  a 
station  at  Berbice.  Tho  work  pro.-pered,  and  many 
stations  were  opened  with  schools.  The  work  was 
very  important  as  it  was  among  the  coolies  who 
were  brought  from  East  lodia  to  supply  the  lack 
of  laborers  occasioned  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
Negroes.  Nearly  all  the  stJitious  not  only  sus- 
tained their  own  churdtes,  but  aided  liberally  in 
raising  the  funds  to  seud  the  Gospel  to  other  lauds. 
The  missiouaries  of  other  societies  have  labored  in 
this  field  and  have  contributed  their  share  in  im- 
proving the  different  races  of  men  that  are  settled 
here. 

Far  away  from  any  European  leitlement  there  is 
a  remarkable  tribe  of  Indians  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Macouski.  The  Indians,  fr  m  the  valley  of 
tlie  Amazon  to  the  Orinoco,  use  the  Waunali  poison 
in  their  hunting  excursions,  and  this  remarkable 
tribe  lias  a  way  of  making  the  poison  which  is  far 
-more  powerful  than  any  other.  Tho  otlier  Indians 
have  heard  of  Uiis  poison  and  come  to  this  tribe  to 
procure  it.  It  is  very  fatal,  and  is  supposed  to  affect 
the  nervous  system  and  thus  destroy  the  vital  func- 
tions. It  is  said  it  will  not  produce  any  effect  unless 
it  touches  the  blood,  but  when  it  enters  the  blood 
death  is  certain.  The  poison  destroys  life  so  £:«ntly 
that  the  victim  feels  very  little  pain. 

The  flesh  of  the  game  is  not  injured  by  the  poison. 
The  Indians  use  a  blowpipe  when  hunting  birds. 
The  blowpipe  is  a  tube  abotit  ten  feet  long,  just  as 
largpe  at  one  end  as  the  other.  A  poisoned  arrow  is 
placed  in  the  tube.  When  the  game  i»  aear  the 
Indian  collects  his  breath  for  a  fatal  puff.  Silent  and 
swift  the  arrow  flies  and  seldom  fails  to  pierce  the 
object  at  which  it  is  sent.  Tltc  Indians  kill  animals 
with  a  bow  and  arrow.  The  arrows  have  a  poisoted 
point  A  large  ox  hit  with  a  poisoned  arrow  will  die 
in  twenty  minutes.  A  bird  will  die  in  tive  or  ten 
minutes. 

These  Indians  range  over  these  great  forests  and 
sleep  in  little  huts.  Fish  are  abundant  and  excellent, 
and  the  forests  are  full  of  fruit  and  nuts,  which  serve 
for  their  food.  Missionaries  have  visited  them,  but 
▼eiy  little  has  been  accomplished.  Tliey  are  super- 
stitious and  btlieva  in  evil  spirits    The  whip-poor- 


will  is  a  commcm  bird  and.  at  the  close  of  the  day 
utters  its  plaintive  cry.  The  Negroes  regard  tliis 
bird  with  reverence  and  will  never  destroy  it,  and 
the  Indians  will  never  shoot  it.  as  they  regard  its  cry 
as  the  voice  of  departed  souls  who  come  back  to 
earth,  sent  by  an  evil  spirit  to  haunt  hard-hearted 
masters,  and  to  retaliate  for  injuries  done.  They  be- 
lieve that  its  plaintive  cry  brings  sorrow  and  grief. 
If  the  cry  is  heard  near  the  hut  of  the  Indians  they 
are  stricken  with  fear,  and  await  in  suspense  the 
evil  that  is  sure  to  follow.  These  Indians  some- 
times Visit  Georgetown  and  the  other  towns,  but  are 
not  inclined  to  engage  in  any  business  or  to  become 
lahorers  on  the  plantaiions. 


The  Worship  of  God  by  OfFerings. 

BY    REV.    HUFUS   S.    GREKX,    D.D. 

A  LATE  writer  has  rightly  styled  the  worship  of 
God  by  offerings,  "A  lost  act  of  worship."  The 
popular  apprehension  of  the  present  day  certainly  fails 
to  discern  in  the  "  collections  "  on  the  Lord^s  Day,  a 
solemu  act  of  worship  to  Almighty  God.  A  few 
references  to  Scripture  may  become  helpful  among 
Christians  in  drawing  attention  to  the  worshipful 
aspect  of  giving,  as  always  an  approved  feature  in 
God's  most  hallowed  service. 

The  Mosaic  ritual  abounds  in  this  form  of  worship. 
There  is  not  only  tlie  offering  of  bloody  sacrifices  on 
the  altar,  but  also  the  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the 
field,  and  of  the  increase  of  fiocks  and  herds.  The 
high  priest  was  ordained,  as  we  read  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  to  offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  as 
thus  provided  and  required  in  the  law.  The  words 
of  Solomon  fitly  set  forth  the  underlying  principle 
on  which  such  gifls  are  to  be  brought :  "  Honor  the 
Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  first  fruits  of 
all  thine  increase." 

Now,  God's  chosen  people  were  the  world's  **  first 
class  "  in  divine  worship,  under  that  austere  '*  school- 
master," the  law.  It  is  true  the  schoolmaster  has 
long  since  brought  both  us  and  them  *'  unto  Christ," 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law  have  therefore 
ceased  to  be  offered,  because  the  "  one  sacrifice  for 
sins  forever  *'  fulfills  and  supersedes  them.  But  the 
''  gifts  "  have  no  such  fulfillment  and  supersession. 
There  is  nowhere  any  provision  that  they  should 
"  cease  to  be  offered."  By  each  believer,  for  himself, 
they  must  still  be  continually  ministered.  The 
Christ  unto  whom  we  have  been  brought  bids  all 
his  worshipers  to  such  a  stupendous  and  magnificent 
enterprise  that  the  gift  must  needs  not  only  continue^ 
but  increase  a  hundredfold — **Go  ye  into  aU  the 
worlds  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.** 

But  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  this  ordinance,  as  in  all 
its  provisions,  only  provided  utterance  for  an  instinct 
common  to  all  mankind.  The  instinct  of  prayer  in 
the  human  heart  is  not  more  definite  than  that  moT- 
ing  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity  by  the  offering  of 
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gifts  and  oblations.  Before  Moses  was,  Cain  and 
Abel  each  "brought  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.'* 
Abraham,  though  for  himself  he  would  take  neither 
thread  nor  shoe  latcliet,  gave  tithes  of  all  the  spoils 
of  the  slaughtered  kings  to  Melchizedek,  priest  of 
the  most  liigli  God,  clearly  an  act  of  homage — a 
thank  offering — to  the  God  whose  blessing  Melchize- 
dek  had  bestowed.  The  Magi,  worshiping  the  infant 
Saviotirf  voice  amd  emphasize  the  universal  instinct 
when  they  complete  the  act  by  presenting  him  "  g^fts, 
gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh."  How  unsatisfying 
the  picture  without  the  gifts!  And  every  lieathen 
temple  in  all  ages,  though  knowing  nothing  of  Moses 
or  his  ritual,  witnesses  to  votive  offerings  and  obla- 
tions. 

To  argue  that  such  worship  is  desired  and  accepted 
of  God  seems  almost  superfluous.  "  Three  times  in 
a  year  shall  all  thy  males  appear  before  the  Lord  thy 
Gk>d,  .  .  .  and  they  shall  not  appear  before  the  Lord 
empty;  every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able,  according 
to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God."  No  more  im- 
posing and  sublime  act  of  divine  worship  is  anywhere 
recorded  than  the  dedication  of  Solomon*s  temple. 
God  accepts  the  magnificent  offerinir  with  special 
manifestations  of  his  presence  and  approbation,  for 
the  "  fire  came  down  from  heaven  and  consumed  the 
burnt  offering  and  the  sacrifices,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  filled  the  house."  And  so  was  it  before,  when 
the  tabernacle  was  dedicated. 

Coming  to  the  New  Testament,  Luke  records  that 
JesuH,  commending  the  poor  widow's  offering,  calls 
the  gifts  cast  into  the  treasury  "  the  offerings  of 
God  ;  "  and  in  the  Acts  we  have  record  of  a  messen- 
ger direct  from  the  divine  presence,  saying  to  Cor-, 
nelius :  •'  Thy  prayers  and  Uiine  aims  are  come  up  for 
a  memorial  before  God."  Prayer  and  alms — offer- 
ings— twin  acts  of  worship,  complements  of  each 
other ;  both  alike  acceptable  to  God.  And  to  this 
agree  the  words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews: 
**  Let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continu- 
ally, that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks  to 
bis  name.  But  to  do  good  and  to  communicate  for- 
get not:  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased." 

Scripture  imposes  no  ritual  of  worship  on  the 
Christian  Church.  "  God  is  a  Spirit :  and  they  that 
wor««hip  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
Tlie  Mosaic  ritual  has  waxed  old  and  vanished  away, 
but  its  principles  abide  forever.  The  spirit  of  wor- 
ship is  essentially  one  in  all  ages.  If  a  devout  Jew 
offered  acceptable  worship  by  the  bringing  of  his 
gifts  to  the  altar,  the  consecrated  gifts  of  the  Chris- 
tian brought  to  the  house  of  God  as  an  act  of  wor> 
ship,  for  the  honor  of  his  Lord  and  the  advancement 
of  his  kingdom,  cannot  be  less  acceptable  to  God. 
Shall  we  not  rather  say  that  they  ara  more  accept- 
able by  so  much  as  the  Gospel  is  more  glorious  than 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  ?  If  the  proper  and  honor- 
able maintenance  of  the  priesthood  and  the  ordinance 
of  tabernacle  and  temple  worship  bad  need  of  those 


offerings,  how  almost  infinitely  more  does  the  world- 
wide work  laid  upon  the  Church  of  Christ  have  i  eed 
of  devoted,  generous  gifts  from  Chriatian  wofshipers. 

And  how  can  the  Church  in  the  ritual  she  frames 
for  the  public  worship  of  God,  consistentlj  set  in 
order  her  prayer^  *'  Thy  kingdom  come,"  while  she 
yet  neglects  to  set  in  order  also  the  twin  act,  the 
bringing  of  her  conseerated  offerings,  that  there  may 
be  adequate  means  forthcoming  for  the  preaching  of 
the  kingdom?  They  who  are  not,  in  person, 
separated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  unto  tlie  immediate 
work,  may  not  in  God*s  presence  weakly  and  cheaply 
content  themselves  with  offerings  of  prayer  ohly, 
while  they  say  to  them  who  are  thus  separated, 
**  Depart  in  peace,  be  je  warmed  and  filled,"  and 
omit  to  offer  of  their  worldly  store  "as  God  hath 
prospered  them."  "  No  man  goeth  a  warfare  at  h\^ 
own  charges." 

Both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  bear  witness  to 
the  efficiency  of  offerings  brought  as  an  act  of  worship. 
When  Joash  was  mindrd  to  repair  the  temple  1  e 
bade  the  priests  and  Levites,  "  Go  out  unto  the  citif  s 
of  Judah  and  gather  of  all  Israel  money  to  repair  tie 
house."  It  was  the  nubscription  pl.in — personal 
solicitation.  But  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  rei^a 
found  nothing  accomplisl.ed.  Then  by  the  king's 
direction,  "^hoiada,  the  priest,  took  a  chest  aid 
bored  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  it,  and  set  it  btside  the  altar, 
on  the  right  side  as  one  that  cometh  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord."  Then  *^  all  the  princes  and  all  the  people 
rejoiced,  and  brought  in,  and  cast  into  the  chest, 
until  tliey  had  made  an  end;'*  and  ihe  king*8  officers 
•*  gatliered  money  in  abundance'*  day  by  day  (2  Kings 
12  ;  2  Cliron.  24). 

Paul  gave  direction  to  the  Corinthian  church: 
"  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you 
lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him." 
Similar  direction  had  before  been  given  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia,  and  we  may  not  doubt  that  the 
same  apostolic  order  was  given  to  the  Macedonian 
churches.  The  giving  of  Christians  was  to  be  one  of 
the  hallowed  acts  of  the  hallowed  day.  Of  the 
Corinthians  Paul  boasted  to  them  of  Macedonia  of 
their  forwardness,  and  records  that  their  *'  zeal  ha<i 
provoked  very  many."  Of  the  Macedonians  he 
writes,  "  Their  deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches 
of  their  liberality,  for  to  their  power  I  bear  record : 
yea,  and  beyond  their  power,  they  were  willing  of 
themselves"  (1  Cor.  16;  2  Cot.  8,  9), 

Thus  from  the  Scripture  record  we  find  the  worship 
of  God  by  offerings : 

1.  Required  by  the  Mosaic  law. 

2.  Enjoined  in  tlie  Gospel. 

3.  Nowhere  annulled,  eitlier  in  the  Old  or  New 
Testament 

4.  Approved  and  accepted  of  God. 

5.  Abundant  in  effective  results. 
Corresponding  to  these  teachings  and   facts  of 

Scripture  we  find : 
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6.  The  instincts  of  the  race  in  all  ages  answering 
from  within  to  this  form  of  worship. 

7.  An  imperative  necessitj,  under  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, for  its  continuance  and  fullest  develop- 
ment 

Surely  we  have  here  the  **  mixd  of  Christ."  Is 
it  not,  then,  high  lime,  with  the  doors  wide  open  t«3 
every  land  and  people  as  never  before,  and  with  her 
Lord's  last  and  great  command,  boru  of  the  passion 
of  his  soul,  sounding  down  the  ag^  in  her  ears,  for 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  to  awake  out  of  sleep  in 
this  respect,  and  to  rehabilitate  tlie  lost  act  of  wor- 
ship? 

The  time  has.  indeed,  fully  come  to  orgakize  the 
WHOLE  Church,  so  ihat  on  every  Lord*s  Day,  in  every 
congregation,  every  memner  may  bring  an  offering 
unto  God  as  a  part  of  the  Sabbath  worship  "accord- 
ing to  the  blessing  of  tlie  Lord  upon  him.'' — Christian 
Steward, 


GlanoeiEi  at  the  Einkiaiig  District. 

BY  REV.  J.  J.  BAXBURV,  P.  E. 

The  Kiukiang  District  of  the  Central  China  Mis- 
sion of  the  Methodist  Rpiscopal  Church  lies  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Mission,  with  headquarters  at 
Kiukiang,  a  large  city  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
great  Yang-tse  River.  I  recently  held  the  Quarterly 
Conferences  in  the  various  circuits  and  stations,  and 
thought  that  a  few  details  as  to  what  is  being  done 
here  may  be  interef^ting  to  those  who  support  the 
mission iry  work  by  prayers  and  gifts  in  the  home 
land. 

We  first  visited  the  Hwangmei  Circuit,  where 
evangelistic  efforts  have  been  prosecuted  for  over 
twenty  years.  About  ten  stations  are  regularly  oc- 
cupied, in  some  of  which  Christian  day  schools  are 
estAblished ;  in  others  a  native  preacher  or  evangel- 
ist is  on  hand  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  tlie 
inquirer,  and  conduct  the  public  services. 

Until  the  last  Annual  Meeting  this  circuit  was 
served  by  a  foreign  missionary  as  pastor,  but  at  our 
recent  meeting  the  circuit  was  divided  into  two 
sections  and  two  native  pastors  appointed  who 
should  work  under  the  direction  of  the  presiding 
elder ;  one,  a  local  deacon  named  Mr.  Shih,  who  is 
one  of  the  oldest  workers  we  have;  the  other,  a 
traveling  preacher  on  trial,  named  Mr.  Tsai,  a  young 
man  who  has  graduated  from  our  district  Institute. 

We  left  Kiukiang  on  Friday  evening  and  traveled 
by  boat  to  Kunglung,  a  di^Unce  of  forty  li,  at  which 
town  the  Conference  was  to  be  held:  We  first  of 
all  crossed  the  great  r.ver  in  the  free  ferryboat, 
which  was  crowded  with  passengers  who  had  been 
over  to  tha  city  to  make  their  purchases^  and  were 
now  returning  to  their  homes,  in  the  hamlets  of 
Kiangpeh.  After  crossing  the  ferry  we  walked  for 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  besrinning  of  the  river  whii  h 
leada  up  to  Kunglung,  where  we  hired  a  small  boat, 


spread  out  our  bedding,  and,  as  the  sun  had  set^ 
made  ourselves  snug  for  the  night.  Our  boatman 
got  out  his  oars,  as  a  head  wind  was  blowing,  and 
proceeded  to  row  us  toward  our  destination.  We 
soon  fell  aslcop,  but  were  awakened  occasionally  by 
the  boatman,  who,  as  the  rain  fell  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  night,  would  put  up  his  oars  and  come  inside 
to  shelter  himself  from  the  rain,  and  proceed  again 
when  it  had  ceased. 

We  arrived  at  Kunglung  at  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  having  made  the  journey  of  forty  li,  or 
about  thirteen  miles,  in  six  hours.  Here  we  went 
ashore  and  entered  the  diapel  compound,  and,  find- 
ing in  one  of  the  rooms  sufficient  space  to  lay  our- 
selves down  again,  we  unhinged  a  door  and  placed 
it  across  two  trestles,  in  the  absence  of  a  bed,  and, 
having  spread  our  blankets  upon  it,  were  soon  sound 
asleep. 

We  were  up  again  not  long  after  daylight,  and  sal- 
lied forth  to  look  at  the  new  buildings  which,  since 
our  last  visit,  had  been  completed.  First,  we  en- 
tered  the  substantial  new  chapel,  measuring  thirty  by 
twenty  feet  inside,  with  seating  capacity  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty,  which  was  to  be  dedicated  on 
the  morrow  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  Next,  we 
visited  the  schoolhouse,  recently  enlarged,  where, 
although  so  early,  about  fifteen  scholars  had  already 
assembled,  who  made  the  air  ring  again  with  their 
clamor,  as  .they,  in  approved  Chinese  foim,  rehearsed 
their  lesson  of  characters  over  and  over,  in  prepara- 
tion for  that  dread  event  when,  with  back  to  the 
teacher,  and  with  body  swaying  from  side  to  side, 
now  standing  on  one  leg  and  now  on  the  other,  each 
boy  would  rapidly  recite  the  quota  which  he  had 
learned. 

On  examining  the  school  we  discovered  that  the 
standard  of  Chinese  classics  attained  was  certainly 
not  below  the  average,  while  in  Scripture  knowledge, 
geography,  and  arithmetic  the  answers  given  were, 
when  the  brief  time  that  had  been  available  for  these 
subjects  was  considered,  very  creditable.  Mr.  Tsai 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Sung  (who  is  another  graduate 
of  our  Institute),  teach  the  scholars  in  the  three  lat- 
ter branches.  Our  hope  is  that  after  a  year's  teach- 
ing in  this  school,  a  largfe  proportion  of  the  scholars 
will  desire  to  enter  the  Institute  at  Kiukiang,  and 
there  enter  upon  a  higher  grade  of  st*  dy,  and  thus 
fit  themselves  for  positions  of  usefulness,  in  which 
their  Christian  training  »hall  make  itself  felt  in  tha 
circle  among  whom  their  lot  shall  in  the  hereafter 
be  cast. 

On  the  next  morning,  which  was  Sunday,  wa 
all  assembled  together  in  the  new  chapel  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  service  of  God ;  after  which  two  can- 
didates presented  themselves  for  baptism.  Both  of 
these  men  were  farmers  who  lived  m  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  We  had  previously  examined  them, 
and  were  conviueed  of  their  knowledge  of  the  way  ot 
salvation.   A  third  candidate  we  had  directed  to  wait 
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li  liule  wli'tle,  in  order  tU«t  lie  might  be  instructed 
more  perfectly  m  iti©  dt>cirinc  of  Christ. 

The  two  accepted  canJlduc*  both  engaged 
ftudibly  iu  prtyer^  and  were  appareiul/  cur  neatly  de- 
ekous  uf  obtMining  faith  in  Christ  lind  deliverance 
trom  ain.  There  was  in  their  caaes,  however,  the 
uaual  absence  of  the  emotional  olement,  tlie  lack  of 
which  i^  so  characteristic  of  a  Chinaman's  conversion 
ill  thia  aliige  of  onr  work  in  Chin*.  We  Lope  tiiat 
their  corjviction  of  sin  and  the  dedication  of  them- 
solves  to  Chriat  was,  notwithstanding,  none  the  lesa 
intethgem  and  .sincere. 

There  were  alao  two  children,  both  of  the  aam© 
fiimilj,  pre!«ented  for  baptlBm.  The  father,  Mr. 
Chih,  who  ban  been  a  member  of  our  church  and  a 
faithful  worker  for  manj  yearSf  entered  fully  into  the 
apirit  of  the  service,  and  Roiemnljr  declared  hla  desire 
to  traio  them  np  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
thtt  Lord.  The  presenting  of  young  children  for 
baptism  ia  not  ns  frequeuily  done  herc^  as  it  should  be 
the  reason  being,  I  presume,  that  there  are  not  many 
mothers  who  are  Chriatianii;  and  the  fathers  uDleas 
exceptionally  consecrated  men,  neglect  to  move  in 
tlie  matter. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  our  work  here  in  Kiu- 
kiang  District  is  the  adding  to  the  numbers  of  our 
lady  workers  of  such  evangelists  who  wl!)  give 
themaelves  entirety  to  tlie  evangelization  of  the 
w&m'rn.  Schools  are  needed,  medical  work  is  im- 
portant, but  the  greatest  need  of  all  ia  to  visit  the 
women  in  their  homea  and  teach  them  and  lead  them 
to  Christ. 

We  have  here  a  vast  field,  almost  unoccupied,  of 
hundreds  of  families,  some  of  the  male  members  of 
which  are  Christiana,  whose  doors  are  wide  open  to 
admit  the  lady  evangelist,  who,  if  she  ts  not  too  sensi- 
tive of  unattractive  surroundings,  will  be  able  to  reap 
large  results  in  bringing  women  and  children  into  ihe 
kingdom  of  God,  Miss  Collier  is  the  only  regular 
worker  in  this  line  hitherto,  and  theexcellenr  results 
which  follow  her  labor  are  sufScieot  to  jusUfy  it,  if 
any  argument  is  necessary  in  its  behalf. 

But  to  rwturn  to  our  Sabbath  aorrice  at  Kunglung. 
After  the  baptismal  service  we  kneeled  together  and 
commemorated  tlie  dying  love  of  Christ,  and  sealed 
our  union  with  him  and  with  one  another.  Here  all 
diattnctions  of  race  and  color  were  forgolten  as  we 
realized  tlie  strength  of  that  bond  which  makes  ns 
&11  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  as  well 
as  member*  one  of  another. 

In  the  evening  the  chapel  doors  were  thrown  open 
and  the  people  invited  to  enter  and  listen  to  tlje 
preaching.  Very  soon  every  available  space  in  the 
bulldin!?  was  occupied  by  an  attentive  audience, 
aome  silting  in  the  seats  and  the  rest  standing  in  the 
ftiales  and  back  near  tlie  doorway,  wlio  for  more 
than  two  hours  listened  respectfully  to  practical  ad* 
dr^oaes  on  the  main  themes  of  the  Gospel 

I   must  particularly  refer  to   the  address  of  Mr 


Ta.ai  ns  bein|  interesting,  iorcibtc,  and  full  of  point. 
There  was  .«cnrcely  a  stir  in  the  audience  during  the 
half  hour  of  ita  delivery,  which  is  spying  a  goodd 
deil  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  coQgr»»l 
gallon  aiid  the  cro  \ded  condition  of  the  btiildiog.  It 
abundantly  pays  to  give  our  young  Cliristii-n  men 
who  are  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  a  thorough 
training  in  our  schools,  and  thus  equip  them  for  do- 
iug  efficient  servic**.  We  arc  noticifmtiug,  under 
God's  blessing,  a  Lirge  amount  of  fruit  to  result  from 
the  liibors  of  our  young  brother  upon  this  circuit 

Tlie  next  morning  wo  held  the  i^unrterly  Confer- 
cnc**.  at   which   about   ttn    memtjf  rs  wert?  present. 
Since  our  last  Conference  ohc  of  our  stewards,  Mr»j 
Liu,  had  pflased  to  his  reward.    He  had  ^leen  a  mem*^ 
ber  of  the  church  for  some  six  years,  and  had  shown 
his  a^eal   by  an  untiring  and  devoted   service  in  the 
cause  of  htf  Master.     Before   his  death    he  s^traitly 
charged  hia  heathen  relatives  that  they  shotdd  per- 
form no  unchristian  ritea  at  his  funeral  or  at  his- 
grave,  and  commended  his  wife  and  daughter  to  the 
interest  and  care  of  his  pastor  and  fellow- membert* J 
He  spoke  with  Joyous  anticipation  of  the  heavenly 
home  that  he  soon  should  ertter,  and  urged  all  around 
him  to  love  and  serve  Christ.     His  end  was  peaceful 
The  members  of  the  Conference  decided  to  preparva 
memoir  of  his  hfe  and  have  it  published. 

We  would  fain  liave  lingered  among  the  brethran 
here  for  a  few  days  to  engage  in  devotion&i  exer« 
clses  and  evat}gehstic  effort,  but  the  Preaa  was  need*'^ 
ing  my  attention,  so  we  had  to  bid  them  a  hasty 
farewell,  and  Koon  a  fair  wind  was  driving  us  mer- 
rily along  in  the  direction  of  Kiukiang. 

A   few   days  after   wo  had   returned    fr.im    the 
Hwangniei    Quarterly    Conference    we    visited    the 
Shuichang  Circuit,  to  hold  a  similar  meeting.    Wear- 
rived  at  Shuichang  city  at  (en  o'clock  on  Moxida/| 
morning,  at  which  place  the  members  were  to  meet. 
This  city,  which  is  about  twenty  miles   from  Kiu- 
kiang, ha«  the  appearance  of  having  seen  better  day%j 
Some  of  the  houses  are  quite  large,  though  they  an 
no  longer  in  good   repair,  but  the  slrrets  were  not 
thronged  with  crowds  of  country  people  as  Chinese 
cities  generally  are  during  the  daytime.      I  am  told, 
however,  that  in  the  seaaon  of  ptckiugand  transport- 
ing the  tea  the  city  swarms  with  multitudes  going  to 
and  fro,  for  it  lies  on  the  ouukirts  of  the  district 
from  which  the  famous  Kingchow  tea  is  gathered. 

The  surrounding  scenery  is  very  pretty,  as  the 
country  near  by  is  covered  with  moderately  aise^i 
hills,  while  in  the  disianoo  on  one  hand  the  Lii 
Mouutatna  tower  up  luto  the  clouds,  and  on  the 
other  a  narrow  lake  runs  for  a  considerable  distance 
down  toward  Kiukiang.  The  city  of  Shuichang  does 
not  bear  an  enviable  character,  as  the  people  have 
the  reputation  of  being  rowdy.  Mr.  Wu,  our  natire 
preacher,  who  lives  here,  decUrea  that  it  is  very  dtf* 
ficult  to  work  among  them,  as  they  are  much  op- 
posed to  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
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Oar  Cliuroh  has  beeu  represented  in  iliis  citj  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  We  first  of  all  secured  pos- 
session of  some  property  on  one  of  tlie  main  streets 
and  opened  a  day  school.  A  native  helper  was  al-o 
stationed  there.  The  work  was  carried  on  by  these 
means  under  the  direction  of  the  missiooary  in 
charge,  who  visited  it  from  time  to  time.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  years  another  property  was  purchased 
in  a  promising  locality.  This  is  still  held,  and  the 
present  past  'r,  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Little,  is  about  to  alter 
(he  buildings  to  make  them  adapted  for  church  and 
school  work.  Although  we  have  been  tlius  long 
laboring  in  Shuichang  the  membership  is  still  small. 
Brother  Little  is  anxious  to  come  here  to  live,  and. 
no  doubt,  if  he  succeeds  in  carrying  his  plan  iuto 
operation,  much  good  will  result. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  opened  at  eleven  a.  h.. 
the  pastor  and  about  six  native  members  being 
prf  sent.  The  proceedings  were  brief,  as  each  per- 
son's report  was  given  in  writing. 

We  then  took  a  walk  through  the  city  and  noted 
its  most  interesting  features,  after  which  we  returned 
to  the  chapel  and,  throwing  open  the  doors,  invited 
the  people  to  enter  and  hear  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion. A  large  audience  assembled  and  listened  at- 
tentively while  we  explained  to  them  some  of  the 
main  truths  of  Christianity.  After  preaching  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  we  were  obliged  to  leave, 
as  we  had  to  travel  ten  miles  that  afternoon.  The 
people  still  seemed  interested,  so  we  left  the  native 
preacher  in  charge  of  the  service,  while  we  com- 
menced our  journey. 

Our  road  lay  through  a  pretty  country  district, 
and  we  arrived  at  Han  Kia  Liu,  the  homo  of  Brother 
Little,  at  about  sundown,  somewhat  tired  from  the 
walk.  This  country  parsonage  is  located  in  a  charm- 
ingspot  with  a  broad  view  in  front  and  hills  guarding 
the  rear.  We  were  heartily  welcomed  by  our  kind 
hostess,  Sister  Little,  and  spent  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  evening  in  the  home  and  at  the  chapel,  to 
which  place  we  repaired  after  the  evening  meal  to 
conduct  prayers  for  the  schoolboys,  the  employees 
on  the  compound,  and  some  members  and  neighbors 
who  came  in. 

Brother  Little  is  the  first  member  of  our  Mission 
who  has  taken  hit  family  away  from  the  main  cen* 
ters  of  missionary  work  to  establish  a  home  in  the 
country,  fieliering  that  no  effective  labor  could  be 
done  by  the  i»«acher  living  twenty  miles  from  the 
borders  of  his  circuit,  this  brother  went  and  located 
himself  at  Han  Kia  Liu,  a  place  in  the  couutry 
where  preaching  and  school  work  had  been  con- 
ducted for  many  years,  and  where  a  considerable 
mambership  existed.  At  first  much  curiosity  was 
aroused  among  the  country  people  at  having  a 
foreign  lady  and  children  living  in  their  mid^t,  and 
Um  premises  were  thronged  day  after  day  by  in- 
quisitive crowds  who  thought  it  great  fun  to  come 
and  pear  into  ererything. 


Gradually,  however,  their  curiosity  lessened,  and 
now  subsiautial  results  are  being  achieved  by  the 
earnest  efforts  of  Brother  and  Sister  Little,  who  are 
not  only  able  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  but 
tire  exemplifying  and  adorning  it  in  their  daily  lives 
right  among  the  superstitious  heathen.  The  in- 
tlnence  of  the  home  life  of  the  Christian  wife  and 
mother  must  be  particularly  valuable  in  giving  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  great  blessings  and  solid 
benefits  which  the  acceptance  of  Christ  produces  in 
the  family  life. 

One  of  the  results  which  have  followed  the  re- 
moval of  Brother  Little  to  the  circuit  has  been  the 
sifting  of  the  native  membership.  As  long  as. a  pas- 
tor does  not  reside  on  his  charge  so  long  is  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  exercise  the  necessary  watchfulness 
over  the  fiock.  As  soon  as  a  cloi^e  superintendence 
was  given  to  the  affairs  of  this  charge  it  was  dis- 
covered  that  some  of  the  members  were  living  in 
open  sin,  while  many  others  were  very  unworthy  to 
call  themselves  by  the  Christian  name.  Hence,  a 
vigorous  weeding  process  had  to  be  undertaken,  with 
the  sad  result  that  the  membership  has  dwindled 
down  to  a  mere  fraction  of  what  it  once  was;  but 
we  believe  the  church  is  all  the  stronger  and  better 
for  it. 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  left  for  Kiukiang,  where 
other  duties  were  claiming  our  attention. 

We  held  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  Kiukiang 
city  charge,  the  pastor  of  which  is  the  Rev.  James 
Jackson.  The  meeting  was  in  the  Institute,  and 
about  fifteen  members  were  present  The  reports 
were  encouraging.  Almost  every  member  stated 
that  there  was  a  large  regular  attendance  at  the 
particular  chapel  or  service  over  which  he  was 
placed,  and  in  almost  every  report  an  earnest  desire 
was  expressed  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would 
visit  his  vineyard  with  great  blessing,  and  cause  the 
workers  to  rejoice  in  much  fruit  being  produced. 
Daily  Bible  instruction  is  being  imparted  to  the 
eighty  scholars  in  the  two  day  schools,  while  special 
efforts  are  being  put  forth  at  the  Institute  for  the 
training  of  the  youth  in  the  doctrines  of  God*s  word 
and  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  characu-r  and 
profession. 

We  were  much  impressed  with  the  earnest  spirit 
of  the  young  men  as  they  rehearsed  the  events  of 
the  past  quarter.  Evidently  they  had  been  abundant 
in  labors,  and  were  now  antidpattng  the  Holy 
Spirit's  blessing  upon  their  work.  A  native  evangel- 
ist is  being  supported  by  this  charge,  who  takes  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  and  the  publications  of  our 
local  Tract  Society  and  sells  them  in  the  city  and 
neighborhood,  and  upon  the  steamers  and  native 
vessels  which  visit  this  harbor.  This  brother  was 
formeriy  a  soldier  at  the  camp  hard  by,  who,  because 
of  his  profession  of  Christianity,  received  consider- 
able persecution  from  the  petty  officers,  who  did  all 
they  could  to  induce  him   to  recant   or    perform 
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heathen  rites.  This  he  Moutly  refused  to  do.  As 
his  life  was  made  bitter  by  ill  treatment,  theoflfer  was 
extended  by  the  native  church  to  entra^e  him  as 
colporteur  and  evangelist,  wliich  he  gladly  accepted. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  succeeding  Sun- 
day morning  service  at  the  Institute,  where  I  as- 
sisteil  the  pastor  in  conducting  the  communion.  The 
chapel  was  filled  with  an  audience  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  adherents,  and  students. 
One  strilcing  characteristic  of  this  audience  is  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  sinsring.  Unfortunately  discordancy 
is  much  of^ener  the  rule  than  the  exception  in  our  av- 
erage Chinese  congregations.  The  native  scale  of  music 
is  pentatonic,  hence  the  sharps  of  our  scale  are  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  distinguish,  even  if  they  have  had 
any  drill  in  foreign  singing,  which  most  of  them  have 
not  Wlien  a  Westerner  first  hears  an  average 
Chinese  audience  singing,  the  effect  made  upon  liim 
is  so  striking  that  he  probably  will  never  forget  it. 
Each  person  chooses  his  own  tune,  key,  and  time, 
but  all  in  a  minor  pitch;  the  result  being  that  a  most 
dissonant  clamor  is  made.  This  is  not  the  case, 
however,  with  the  congregation  worshiping  at  the 
Institute ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  singing  is  so  good 
that  on  this  occasion  one  man.  apparently  a  stranger, 
assaying  to  produce  his  own  peculiar  tune,  attracted 
so  much  attention  as  to  provoke  a  smile.  In  almost 
any  other  congregation  that  I  know  of,  tliis  would 
have  been  regarded  with  no  attention  whatever. 

At  this  service  five  p<>rsons  were  baptized,  and 
another  admitted  into  the  church.  All  these  were 
women  and  girls.  I  emphasize  this  fact,  because 
formerly  there  were  very  few  female  attendants  and 
almost  no  female  members;  but  lately,  through  the 
efforts  chiefly  of  the  Misses  Collier  and  Ogborn,  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  bringing  of  the 
women  to  Christ.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  even  the  children  of  our 
present  male  members  to  be  Christians  unless  the 
mothers  are  ranged  on  our  side.  Hence,  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  among  the  women  cannot  be 
gainsaid. 

Nearly  one  hundred  persons  partook  of  the  sacra- 
ment, which  number  included  Westerners,  Chinese 
literati,  coolies,  workmen,  women,  and  some  of  the 
pupils.  It  was  an  inspiring  service,  for  we  realized 
that  the  presence  of  the  Master  wan  there. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning's  preaching  an  after 
meeting  is  held  for  the  women,  in  which  some  ele- 
mentary truth  of  the  Gospel  that  has  been  delivered 
in  the  chapel  is  explained  and  emphasized.  This  is 
made  necessary  on  account  of  the  gross  ignorance  of 
the  average  Chinese  woman.  It  is  found  that  they 
are  able  to  take  in  scarcely  anything  of  the  preach- 
ing. 

On  the  following  Sunday  I  visited  the  Sunday 
school  which  is  held  at  the  Hwa  Slian  Tang.  Here 
were  about  seventy- five  scholars  assembled,  most  of 
whom  were  students  in  the  day  schools,  and  some 


adults  besides.  The  audience  was  divided  up  Into 
classes  and  s<*parated,  to  be  conducted  by  soma  of 
the  memV'ers  of  the  city  charge.  ^  All  of  the  young 
people  were  taught  to  recite  the  golden  text  of  the 
lesson,  and  some  illustrated  cards  were  given  by 
the  superintendent,  Miss  Collier,  to  such  girls  as  re- 
peated it  audibly.  I  am  told  that  the  number  pres- 
ent was  below  the  averasre;  on  some  occasions 
considerable  numbers  come  from  the  neighborhood. 
As  it  was.  tite  buildings  was  nearly  filled. 

It  would  be  iinfair  to  close  the  present  sketch  of 
our  Kiukiang  District  without  alluding  to  the  other 
branches  of  work  being  carried  on,  which  include 
the  English  work,  St  Paul's,  and  Heu  Kai  Chinese 
work,  the  Girls*  School,  and  the  Press. 

The  Rev.  R.  0.  Irish  has  charge  of  the  English 
preaching  at  St  Paurs.  He  is  also  student  of  the 
language.  A  service  i»>  held  once  a  week  on  Sun- 
day  mornings,  at  which  the  Episcopal  prayers  are 
read,  most  of  the  attendants  being  adherents  of  thxi 
Church.  After  the  prayers  a  sermon  is  preached 
The  audience  usually  numbers  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
persons,  who  represent  the  religiously  inclined  resi- 
dents of  the  foreiarn  community.  It  will  readily  be 
understood  that  this  post  is  no  easy  one  for  a  Metho- 
dist to  occupy. 

The  present  writer  has  charge  of  the  Chinese 
work  at  the  Heu  Kai  and  at  St  PauVs.  In  the  for- 
mer place  a  preaching  service  for  our  members  is 
held  oil  Sunday  mornings.  At  the  latter  church  a 
Sunday  school  is  held  in  the  afternoon  and  preaching 
two  evenings  in  the  week.  At  this  last  service  we 
usually  have  good  congregations  of  interested  listen- 
ers. At  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  this  charge, 
recently  held,  the  only  item  of  special  it  t«>rest  was 
that  the  meeting  decided  to  give  one  half  of  the  grof  s 
cash  receipts  to  the  Missionary  Society  and  the  other 
half  to  benevolent  purposes  on  th^  field. 

The  women's  and  girls'  schools  stand  in  the  same 
compound,  and  are  presided  over,  the  former  by 
Miss  Ogborn  and  the  latter  by  Miss  Stanton.  The 
persons  referred  to  above  as  having  been  baptized 
at  the  Institute  chapel  were  inmates  of  these  schools. 
There  are  some  items  of  interest  in  connection  with 
tliis  work  that  we  could  give,  but  we  are  necessarily 
confined  to  one  or  two. 

As  an  indication  of  the  warm  dMtre  of  the  elder 
scholars  in  the  girls*  school  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  smaller  ones,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  after- 
noon lately  the  lady  in  charge  entered  a  room  in  the 
school  and  was  surprised  to  see  a  cluster  of  smal) 
girls  kneeling  together  in  prayer  under  the  direction 
of  a  little  mother  of  fourteen  years,  who  led  them  in 
tlieir  simple  devotions.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  the 
women  and  girls  are  converted  to  Christ  here  » mid 
these  spiritual  associations? 

The  native  custom  in  regard  to  foot  binding  is  so 
stringent  in  this  part  of  China  that  the  ladies  cannot 
admis  at  the  present  stage  of  the  work,  only  those 
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girls  into  the  school  who  consent  to  unbind  their 
feet,  but  they  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  teach  the 
girU  their  dutj  in  the  matter.  There  i«  one  scholar 
whose  parents  have  been  very  strict  in  insisting  that 
their  daughters  shall  bind  their  feet  and  keep  them 
•quite  small.  Her  two  elder  sisters  have  each  made 
very  good  matrimonial  alliances.  But  this  scholar, 
realizing  her  duty,  determined  to  unbind  hers,  and 
naturally  expected  strenuous  opposition  from  her 
parents  over  the  matter,  as  it  would  hinder  her  future 
prospects.  But  to  her  great  joy  and  relief,  on  hear- 
ing from  her  parents,  she  found  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  case  on  herself, 
80  thai,  if  in  the  hereafter  she  has  to  suffer  for  her 
rasliness  by  beiug  unable  to  obtain  a  suitor,  she  will 
only  have  herself  to  blame.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  resi)onsibility  was  readily  undertaken,  the 
girls  htiving  discovered  tliat  those  who  have  grown 
up  to  womanhood  with  large  feet  have  not  fared  so 
badly  after  all. 

The  Central  China  Press,  superintended  by  tlie 
writer,  is  coutinuing  to  turn  out  Christian  literature 
in  the  shape  of  commentaries,  tracts,  school  books, 
Sunday  school  helps,  aCliurch  paper,  sheet  calendars, 
and  various  other  publications.  Although  not  act- 
ually doing  direct  evangelistic  work  here,  we  furnish 
the  weapons  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict. During  the  last  Conference  year  we  printed 
altogether  nearly  two  millions  of  pages. 

In  surveying  the  work  wliich  is  being  done  on 
this  district  we  have  cause  to  thank  God  for  what, 
has  been  wrought  through  him  by  his  servants.  But 
some  needs  are  also  suggested  for  the  more  effectual 
carrying  on  of  the  great  enterprise  which  the  Churcli 
has  undertaken,  one  or  two  of  which  I  venture  to 
mention.  We  need,  first,  to  develop  a  Christian 
community  in  our  midst,  who  shall  be  devoted  to 
Christ  from  principle,  a  people  who  shall  be  willing 
to  give  a  loyal  and  faithful  allegiance  to  the  Lord,  not 
for  any  temporal  benefit  that  they  may  receive,  but 
because  they  discern  the  value  of  Ciiristiaoity  itsdfh% 
a  soul-saving  power  T^iis  has  not  ytt  been  arcoih- 
pliahedl  Ag^n,  we  need  to  impress  upon  the  native 
church  her  duty  in  relying  upon  her  own  efforts  for 
the  furnishing  of  the  means  for  the  support  of  some 
of  her  own  preachers  and  for  the  evangelization  of 
lier  own  people.  This  the  Church  has  not  yet  htfjun 
to  do! 

Again,  we  need  to  go  more  slowly  in  the  giving  of 
Jieaihen  boys  the  advantages  of  a  first-class  education ; 
for,  if  they  do  not  become  Christians  while  in  our 
Institute,  we  are  thus  furnishing  at  Mission  expense 
those  weapons  which  shall  hereafter  be  turned 
against  us ;  and  if  they  do  become  Christians  and 
preachers  the  influence  of  the  family  surroundings  is 
so  powerful  in  China  that  the  value  of  their  after  life  is 
greatly  hindered  by  their  heathen  connections.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  we  are  not  referring  here  to 
lads  coming  from  OirisHan  homes.    And,  lastly,  we 


need  to  rely  less  upon  plans  of  works,  however  ex- 
cellent they  may  be,  and  more  upon  the  operation  of 
Hiroot' whiiin  it  is  said  that  results  are  attained  '*not 
by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saitli  the 
Lord  of  host:*." 


Ohristmas  in  Borne. 

BY  HEV.  WILLIAM  BURT,  1>.D. 

Americans  coming  to  Europe,  and  Europeans  in- 
tending  to  visit  Italy,  generally  plan  to  make  Rome 
about  Christmas  or  Easter  because  of  the  Church 
festivals.  Hence  at  these  seasons  of  the  year  Rome 
is  full,  rooms  iu  the  hotels  and  pensions  having  gen- 
erally been  engaged  weeks  in  advance.  There  is 
not  that  rush  and  enthusiasm  which  there  used  to 
be,  the  festivals  having  lost  much  of  their  interest, 
while  moderu  Rome  is  occupied  with  other  matters. 

Rome  is  now  cosmopolitan.  There  are  English, 
Fiench,  Germans,  and  Americans  who  live  here. 
Italians  are  here  from  every  province  of  the  king- 
dom, and  there  is  now  no  law  which  compels  them 
to  keep  Christmas  as  the  Romish  Church  dictates, 
so  that  all  keep  holiday  about  as  they  hud  been 
accustomed  to  do  in  the  home  land.  This,  too,  has 
had  its  intiuence  on  the  Romans  themselves,  espe- 
cially since  Rome  has  doubled  its  population  during 
the  last  thirty  years. 

in  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  Christmas  is  the  time  for 
eating  and  drinking.  In  Italy,  as  in  America  at  this 
season,  the  poor  turkeys  suffer.  If  a  family  cannot 
hffori  a  whole  one  they  will  be  sure  to  get  a  half,  a 
quarter,  a  leg  or  a  wing,  for  one  can  buy  even  a 
little  piece.  Tlio  Venetiaus  in  Rome  niu>t  have 
their  fish,  the  Milanese  their  panellone^  and  if  possi- 
ble receive  it  direct  from  Milan.  This  is  a  kind  of 
light  cake  with  currants,  raisins,  and  s:iffron.  They 
make  some  of  them  as  large  as  a  bushel  basket,  and 
send  them  to  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  to  Italians 
in  foreign  lands.  The  Neapolitans  must  have  their 
macaroni.  For  the  poor  fellow  who  has  no  special 
place  of  abode  there  is  tlie  street  vender  with  his 
movable  saucepan.  For  a  few  cents  he  gets  a  big 
dish  of  hot  mncaroni,  and  without  the  luxury  of  a 
knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  but  with  the  first  three  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  he  seizes  it  and  with  wonderful 
dexterity  raises  it  alolt  and  lets  it  fall  into  his  wide- 
open,  upturned  mouth.  He  then  drinks  a  glass  of 
water  or  of  light  wine,  and,  if  in  Naples,  stretches 
himself  out  on  the  ground  in  the  winter's  sun,  hap- 
pier than  a  lord  or  king.  He  is  satisfied,  and  laughs 
at  everything,  even  at  himself. 

There  is  no  such  feasting,  however,  anywhere  as 
in  the  monasteries,  convents,  and  palaces  of  the 
bishops  and  cardinals.  The  inmates  of  these  places 
as  a  rule  are  among  the  best  livers  iu  the  world, 
being  experts  in  choice  dishes. 

The  observance  of  Christmas  in  the  Romish 
Church  consists  in  masses,  special  music,  exposition 
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of  relics,  and  scenic  or  theatrical  represoDtations.  On 
that  day  each  priest  is  supposed  to  celebrate  three 
masses  instead  of  one:  one  at  midnight,  the  sup- 
posed hour  of  Christ's  birth  ;  one  at  daybreak,  when 
the  babe  was  adored  by  the  shepherds;  aud  the 
third  some  time  in  the  forenoon.  The  idea  is  to 
celebrate  the  triple  nativity  of  Christ.  These  mnssf-s 
are  all  scenic  performances,  and  in  the  larger 
churches,  at  St.  Peter's,  Sl  John  Lateran,  and  Snnta 
Maria  Magg^iore,  they  are  accompanied  by  superb 
music.  The  people  crowd  the  churches  to  see  tlie 
performnnce  and  hear  the  singing  with  the  same 
idea  and  sentiment  as  they  would  go  to  a  theater. 
They  have  no  thought  whatever  of  adoring  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Among  the  many  relics  exposed  at  this  time 
in  Rome  the  chief,  perhaps,  is  the  manger,  the  real 
manger  they  say,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
l£aggiore. 

But  the  most  interesting  performances  are  the  so- 
called  presepL,  or  theatrical  representations  of  tiie 
scene  in  Bethlehem.  Among  the  different  churches 
there  is  quite  a  rivalry  as  to  which  can  produce  the 
finest  scenic  effect.  They  represent  the  stable, 
manger,  St.  Joseph  (always  as  an  old  man),  the 
Virgin,  the  infant  Jesus  (generally  a  large  wax  doll), 
an  ox,  a  cow,  an  ass,  and  sometimes  the  star  and 
wise  n  en  with  the  gifts,  or  the  adoring  shepherds. 
The  people  go  from  one  church  to  another  to  see  and 
compare  the  scenic  effects  rather  than  to  adore  the 
Christ.  The  result  of  these  scenic  representations, 
both  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  is  that,  to 
gratify  the  thirst  of  superstitious  people  for  this  sort 
of  thing,  the  low  theaters  produce  the  whole  scene 
on  the  stage  in  the  evening,  and  the  coming  of  Christ 
is  reduced  to  a  ridiculous  performance  at  which  the 
ignorant  and  half-intoxicated  make  sport. 

A  very  perceptible  change  has  taken  place  in 
Italy  during  the  past  few  years  in  reference  to  the 
observance  of  Christmas,  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
presence  here  of  the  so-called  Evangelicals.  Christ- 
mas is  very  impressively  observed  by  the  various 
Christian  denominations.  In  the  morning  of  Christ- 
mas Day  there  are  religious  services  in  all  our 
churches.  An  appropriate  sermon  is  preached,  the 
Lord'd  Supper  is  administered,  and  if  any  are  ready 
to  be  received  as  members  into  the  church  they  are 
generally  received  on  this  solemn  occasion.  In  the 
afternoon  ct  evening  of  the  same  day,  or  some  even- 
ing in  the  Christmas  week,  the  children  of  our  Sun- 
day schools  have  their  Christmas  tree.  In  the 
Roman  Catholc  Church  Christmas  has  no  special 
significance  for  the  children.  Their  Children's  Day 
is  Epiphany.  The  Christmas  tree,  however,  intro- 
duced by  the  Evangelicals,  has  become  so  popular 
that  it  has  almost  entirely  displaced  the  Romish  day, 
not  only  among  Evangelicals,  but  also  among  the 
Romanists  themselves.  Everywhere  now  in  the 
large  centers  of  population  the  different  associations, 
organization t,  and  families  of  every  class  in  society 


liave  their  Christmas  trees.  The  daily  papers  also 
have  made  it  a  popular  means  of  collecting  funds  and 
articles  for  distribution  among  the  poor. 

Last  year  the  beautiful  tree  which  we  were 
fortuuate  enough  to  have  for  our  school  at  Rome 
was  the  very  one  which  bad  served  the  day  before 
for  the  royal  family,  and  which  Queen  Margherita 
herself  helped  to  prepare.  It  was  procured  for  us 
by  a  brother  of  our  church  who  serves  in  the  royal 
palace.  As  our  friends  can  imagine,  the  presents 
distributed  to  the  children  on  this  occasion  are  not 
very  costly.  Our  means  are  very  limited,  but  we  do 
the  best  we  can.  A  few  friends  from  across  the  sea 
remember  us  each  year,  and  help  us  to  make  the 
children  happy.  The  children  do  their  part  well. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  better  singing  or  more  interesting 
recitations  anywhere  in  America  than  we  have  from 
our  Italian  children  at  Christmas.  It  would  gladden 
your  heart  to  hear  them. 

We  American  missionaries  generally  manage  to 
come  together  some  time  in  the  afternoon  or  evening 
for  a  social  chat,  a  cup  of  tea,  and  a  hearty  sing  of  the 
old  songs  of  our  home  Zion ;  and  I  assure  you  we 
are  not  a  doleful  set  when  we  have  a  moment  to- 
gether of  freedom  from  work  and  care.  This  year 
the  League,  organized  in  most  of  our  churches,  will 
have  much  to  do  in  preparing  our  Christmas  festivals. 
We,  of  Italy,  salute  you,  wishing  all  a  merry  Christ- 
mas.— Epworth  Herald. 


An  Italian  Peasant  Family. 

BY  LILUAN  VERNON  DE  B08IS. 

Only  one  who  has  seen  both  farmhouses  can  im- 
agine the  consternation  of  an  American  farmer's 
family  suddenly  put  down  in  the  signora's  casa 
colonica,  or  the  bewilderment  of  the  good  Morbidoui 
should  they  be  transported  to  auy  American  farmer*s 
dwelling.  I  once  tried  to  describe  to  them  some  of 
the  differences  between  the  two  orders  of  life,  but  I 
don't  think  they  believed  all  I  said.  In  this  case  the 
casa  colonica  is  built  on  to  the  signora's  casino  (all  is 
of  brick  work ;  indeed,  one  will  not  find  a  wooden 
shed  in  a  day's  journey  in  Italy,  so  valuable  is  woodX 
and  looks  like  a  low  stable  or  outhouse.  One  enters 
by  half  a  dozen  stone  steps  to  a  low  porch  (under 
which  the  pig  has  bis  sty),  adorned  by  a  basket  of 
fruit  or  vegetables,  spades,  or  sickles,  the  heavy  cow- 
hide, hob-nailed  shoes  only  used  in  wet  weather  or 
on  an  occasional  visit  to  the  city,  or  pome  other 
article  just  then  in  use. 

From  the  porch  we  pass  directly  into  the  kitchen, 
which  is  also  parlor  and  sitting  room.  Here  is  a 
wide  open  fireplace  such  as  one  sees  in  pictures  of 
medieval  houses,  with  a  great  funnel-shaped  chim- 
ney, starting  with  a  wide  shelf  on  which  are  various 
household  utensils,  such  as  a  brass  lamp  of  the  pat- 
tern found  in  ancient  Etruscan  tombs,  with  three  or 
four  wicks,  snuffers,  extinguishers,  etc,  smaller  kin 
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ones,  a  cup  or  two  of  dark  earthenware,  etc.  From 
the  sootj  throat  of  the  chimney  hangs  mysteriously 
a  heavy  chain,  on  which  is  hooked  a  huge  black  ket- 
tle. This,  two .  or  three  earthen  potg,  and  a  great 
iron  spider  are  all  that  are  needed  for  the  simple  but 
wholesome  cooking?.  The  last  article  of  furniture 
that  a  peasant  family  ever  parts  with  is  the  madia^ 
a  large  bread  chest  containing  a  goodly  supply  of 
flour,  and  whose  top,  always  scrupulously  clean, 
serTes  as  a  kneeding  board.  There  are  no  rocking- 
chairs,  only  a  long,  narrow  bench  by  the  equally 
long  table,  both  black  and  polished  witli  age,  and 
three  or  four  very  straight-backed,  straw-bottomed 
chairs,  also  yenerable.  The  chairs  are  left  to  the 
women,  the  men  preferring  tlie  bench  or  the  low 
brick  sides  of  the  hearth. 

There  is  no  other  furniture.  A  stone  sink,  a  little 
lower  than  the  brick  floor,  is  in  one  corner ;  there  the 
water  jugs  are  kept  and  the  keftles  are  washed. 
Sides  of  bacon,  cured  liams,  a  bunch  or  two  of  herbs, 
and  in  autumn  festoons  of  winter  tomatoes  hang 
from  the  pointed,  blackened  rafters.  A  distaff,  not 
gilded  and  beribboned,  but  polished  with  age  and 
use,  hangs  from  the  wall.  The  only  attempt  at 
ornamentation  is  the  little  shrine  over  the  table;  it  is 
built  into  the  wall  and  contains  an  image,  many  little 
tallow  tapers  (always  lit  on  saints'  days),  and  is 
freely  ornamented  with  pale,  dusty  paper  flowers. 
All  the  light  that  the  kitchen  has  comes  from  the 
door  and  one  small  window.  Near  the  sink  is  a  trap- 
door that  lota  down  •  into  the  cow*s  stable,  im- 
mediately  below,  for  any  sudden  need  at  night 

The  bedrooms  are  equally  unadorned,  and  contain 
a  high,  square  bed,  a  bureau  with  a  tiny  looking- 
glass,  a  wardrobe,  pictures  (tiny  ones)  of  the  Virgin 
and  saints,  funny  little  gimcracks  of  most  primitive 
artistic  taste,  bought  at  country  fairs  for  the  one- 
time sweetliearts,  now  hard-laboring  wives.  In  the 
father's  and  mother*s  room  there  is  the  same  dark 
polish  that  prevails  in  the  kitchen,  but  in  the  rooms 
of  the  married  tons  a  fresh,  clean,  piney  look  still 
lingers  about  the  bridal  furnishings.  A  wooden 
clock  with  heavy  weights  echoes  from  the  paternal 
bedroom  through  the  whole  house,  and  puts  them  to 
sleep  at  night,  they  say.  The  cleanliness  is  relative, 
but  good,  dry  dust  is  healthy  after  all,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  natural  ventilation.  The  family  all  look 
neat  and  clean  when  dressed  for  church  or  holiday, 
but  I  wonid  not  venture  to  affirm  that  any  of  them 
have  had  more  than  one  full  bath  in  their  whole 
lives.  The  glorious  Adriatic  fills  half  the  view,  and 
the  shore  is  within  twenty  minutes'  walk,  but  in 
bathing  season  they  never  have  time  for  such 
luxuries,  and  water  is  scarce  on  tlie  farm  and  needed 
for  the  vegetables. 

The  Morbidoni  are  exceedingly  religious,  quiet, 
orderly,  and  altogether  happy  and  prosperous.  The 
Qtmoat  respect  is  paid  to  the  parents,  and  tlieir  word 
is  law.    The  fliiber  is,  of  course,  head  of  the  family, 


which  consists  of  four  son?,  two  of  whom  are  mar- 
ried, with  their  wives ;  as  in  all  this  region,  he  goes 
by  the  name  of  vtrgaro  or  rodman,  a  reference  to  his 
ancient  prerogative  of  wielding  the  rod  of  autliority. 
But  the  rod  is  one  of  love,  and  not  a  loud  or  harsh 
word  is  ever  heard.  The  oldest  son  is  under-rodman 
sotto-vergaro,  and  will  inherit  his  father's  place.  If 
another  son  were  to  marry,  he  would  have  to  go  off 
on  his  own  account,  for  the  place  cannot  support  any 
more  than  it  does  at  present.  But  the  second  son 
has  allowed  the  third  to  marry  first,  tliereby  an- 
nouncing his  intention  of  remaining  single. 

In  the  evening  (or  if  a  heavy  storm  or  hail  is 
feared),  the  whole  family  say  together  the  rosary  and 
litany  before  the  little  shrine,  the  vergaro  leading. 
They  go  to  mass  regularly — in  the  busy  season, 
when  they  must  work  on  feast  days  too,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  ihey  observe  all  tlie 
saint  and  fast  days.  The  men  belong  to  the  various 
Church  societies  and  beg  grain  for  the  support  of  the 
curate,  or  walk  in  the  funeral  processions,  or  nurse 
the  sick.  The  prayer  book  constitutes  their  entire 
library,  and  only  two  or  three  of  the  family  can  read 
that. 

Other  books  and  newspapers  are  quite  unknown  to 
them.  One  evening  the  signora  was  looking  for  the 
local  sheet  '*  to  take  down  to  Morbidoni,"  she  said^ 
One  of  the  guests  offered  her  a  lot  of  newspapers  just 
come  from  Rome.  *'  No,  indeed,"  she  said,  "  it  will 
do  the  contadini  no  good  to  read  all  that  political 
stuff.  I  just  want  to  read  them  that  bit  about  the 
heavy  storms  and  thunderbolts  in  the  north."  Slie 
then  explained  that  they  are  too  ignorant  to  under- 
stand what  they  read,  and  only  get  their  heads  full 
of  distorted  notions,  a  great  need  for  the  country  be- 
ing a  judiciously  written  newspaper,  v/hich  in  their 
simple  language  would  explain  to  them  the  doings  of 
the  outside  world,  aod  spur  them  to  self-improve- 
ment. 

The  whole  peasant  family  work  hard,  laboriously, 
from  morning  till  night,  and  the  women  do  their  full 
share.  Two  or  three  women  are  indispensable  on  a 
terrenoy  and  if  a  daughter  marries  away  much  dis- 
comfort is  felt  till  a  son  brings  home  a  bride  to  take 
her  place.  In  the  Morbidone  family  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  married  within  the  same  year,  to  level 
up.  The  women  do  not  mow,  but  they  reap  (all  the 
reaping  is  done  with  the  sickle^  dig,  hoe,  and  carry 
on  their  heads  sheaves,  baskets,  and  water  in  gn  at 
earthen  crocks.  One  of  them  goes  to  market  every 
day  with  a  basket  of  fruit  and  herbs  for  sale. 

The  advocates  of  woman's  perfect  equality  with  man 
should  have  the  privilege  of  observing  this  class  of 
people,  where  they  might  behold  their  pet  theories 
realized  by  the  all-unconscious  philosophers  that 
cultivate  the  soil.  In  the  ordering  of  the  farm  work 
no  difference  is  placed  between  the  men  and  women. 
I  have  often  seen  one  of  the  wives  digging  with  the- 
men,  bending  to  the  same  rhythm  when  they  urge  the- 
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spade  into  the  ground  with  the  bare  foot,  and  bring- 
ing up  her  great  clod  with  as  quick  a  jerk.  I  have 
seen  another,  several  months  advanced  in  the  sacred 
maternal  function,  kneel  for  half  a  day  on  the 
threshing  floor,  beating  oats  with  a  flail,  keeping 
time  to  the  h  avjr  stroke  of  the  men.  One  cannot 
really  pity  them  ;  they  are  just  as  happy  and  cheer- 
ful as  tlie  men,  and  hate  to  sit  indoors  at  quiet  work 
for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time.  They  are 
ii->ually  strong  and  healthy,  and  fairly  run  along  the 
iiilly  rouds  in  their  expeditions  to  and  from  town. 
But  they  soon  lose  their  beaaty  and  are  no  longer 
attractive  after  thirty  or  thirty-five. 

The  real  sufferers  are  the  poor  little  babies,  for  the 
unconscious  philosophers  have  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  of  progress  in  which  children  are  suppressed, 
and  the  women  cherish  the  antiquated  oflBce  of  their 
eex  and  fulfill  it  sedulously.  But  where  their 
mothers  live  under  such  a  heavy  system  (not  all 
families  exact  so  much  from  the  women  ;  indeed,  the 
Morbidoui  are  much  criticized,  especially  for  the  dig- 
ging), the  babies  often  grow  weary  before  seeing  the 
light,  and  all  through  the  peasantry  only  the  most 
hardy,  the  fittest,  survive.  Their  life,  to«»,  is  very 
difl'erent  from  that  of  American  babies.  To  begin 
witli  they  are  closely  swaddled  for  from  five  to  eight 
months ;  that  is  to  say,  a  wide,  heavy  linen  or  cotton 
band,  about  tliree  yards  long,  is  bound  over  their  lit- 
tle shirts  and  clothes,  reducing  the  active  little  body 
to  an  almost  motionless  bundle.  Sometimes  the  arms, 
too,  are  confined.  This  don't  really  hurt  them, 
though  it  certainly  does  deprive  them  of  those  early 
gymnastics  so  beneficial  and  so  dear  to  their  little 
legs. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  and  enables  the  mother 
to  leave  them  at  home  while  she  works  in  the  fields, 
often  with  a  somewhat  larger  child  following  her. 
When  they  are  unbound  and  commence  to  walk,  the 
elder  child  or  tlie  ancient  grandmother  comes  into 
action.  But  the  poor  little  mites  are  never  en- 
cumbered with  superfluous  attention.  They  have  a 
hard  struggle  for  life,  and  the  mortality  is  great 
among  them.  Those  who  manage  to  live  usually 
grow  strong  and  hearty  in  the  free  air  life  and  with 
their  coarse,  wholesome  food,  and  soon  commence  to 
work. 

The  contadini's  cuisine  is  of  the  simplest.  They 
never  eat  meat,  save  at  a  wedding  or  a  threshing 
feast.  I  heard  one  of  the  women  say  that  she  had 
eaten  chickens  twice.  Cakes  and  puddings  they 
hear  of  from  the  signora^s  kitchen  occasionally. 
Where  they  are  really  poor,  bread  is  rare ;  but  the 
Morbidoni  use  their  whole  share  of  the  wheat  and 
have  bread  all  the  year  round.  They  also  drink  milk 
and  coffee  (roasted  barley)  in  the  morning,  and  have 
wine  once  a  day.  The  piece  de  resistance  is  home- 
made macaroni  (one  of  the  young  women  returns 
•  «arly  to  the  house  every  noon  to  knead  the  dough, 
'  which  is  rather  hard  work  for  the  mother),  and  in 


the  winter  polenta^  com  meal  mush.  These  are 
dressed  with  a  little  bacon,  sometimes  tomatoes  or 
a  little  grated  cheese ;  and  the  really  poor  only  oo- 
Cdsionally  have  salt,  which  in  Italy,  is  subject  to  a 
heavy  tax.  Salad,  f  t  uit,  eggs,  rice,  salt  fish,  are  their 
only  common  luxuries.  A  good  quantity  of  oil  is 
used — sweet,  pure  olive  oil. 

Once  in  two  weeks  the  family  gets  up  at  two 
o^clock  to  bake.  The  men  dean  out  the  oven  and 
heat  and  feed  it ;  it  is  built  into  the  wall  in  an  open 
room  next  to  the  stable,  where  the  hiroccio  or  cart  is 
kept.  The  women  take  turns  in  kneading  the  bread, 
of  coarse  flour  unseparated  from  the  bran.  By  ten 
o'clock  the  baking  is  done,  and  great  baskets  full  of 
the  large,  round  loaves  are  taken  up  to  the  house. 
There  is  no  tin  bread  chest  to  keep  the  loaves  moist ; 
they  are  piled  on  a  high  shelf  in  one  of  the  bedrooms. 
But  the  bread  is  excellent,  and  even  when,  at  the  end 
of  the  two  week^  it  is  almost  bard  as  a  stone  one  is 
well  repaid  by  the  taste  and  satisfaction  of  gnawing 
at  it. 

The  summer  is  gay  enough,  but,  like  farmers  all  the 
world  round,  the  contadini  find  winter  tiresome.  It  is 
not  long  in  this  regiou,  lasting  all  told  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  March.  Nor 
are  they  obliged  to  stop  work  m  the  fields  except 
during  a  heavy  rain  or  occasional  snowstorm. 
Some  outdoor  work  there  is  all  the  year  round.  For 
the  days  when  they  are  forced  to  stay  at  home,  and 
the  long  evenings,  each  has  some  especial  avocation. 
One  makes  wooden  shoes— a  thick-heeled  sole,  with 
a  leather  front  piece;  another  weaves  baskets, a 
third  makes  plain  but  neat  furniture,  or  barrels,  or 
tubs,  or  seats  of  chairs.  The  women  do  up  the  sew- 
ing they  had  to  neglect  in  the  summer,  or  spin. 

For  amusement  they  occasionally  play  cards,  and 
very  quick  they  are  and  nimble  in  this  their  one  in- 
tellectual occupation ;  the  signora  says  she  has  bard 
work  to  keep  up  with  them  sometimes,  for  in  the  late 
autumn  she  whiles  away  the  long  evenings  with  her 
contadini  in  their  kitchen,  bringing  her  knitting  and 
a  large  fiask  of  wine,  or  dish  of  roast  chestnuts. 
The  family  owns  an  inkstand  and  a  pen,  but  they 
are  only  rarely  and  laboriously  used  for  acoounts, 
and  none  of  the  household  employ  their  time  in  cor- 
respondence. 

When  la  signora  is  a  little  blue,  she  sometimes 
says  that  with  all  their  ignorance  and  hard  work  the 
contadini  are  really  happier  than  anyone  else,  and 
one  really  do.i't  know  whether  to  object  or  not— 
NorUiern  Christian  Advocate, 


A  Japanese  bookseller  at  Tokyo  thus  Taunts  his 
stock :  *'  Books  elegant  as  a  singing  girl.  Print  clear 
as  crystal.  Paper  tough  as  elephant*s  hide.  Cus- 
tomers treated  as  politely  as  by  the  rival  steamship 
companies.  Goods  dispatched  as  expeditiously  as  a 
cannon  ball.  Parcels  done  up  with  as  much  care  as 
that  bestowed  on  her  husband  by  a  loving  wife." 
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The  Pn>gre88  of  Italian  Women. 
At  a  meeting  chiefly  of  ladles,  held  \\\  New  York 
in  May  last,  an  adilress  on  Italian  women  was  made 
t)j  Mrs.  Fanny  Zampini  Salazar,  of  Italy,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  T\it  World  for  the  following  notes : 

Madam  Salazar  explained  the  difference  between 
the  intellectual  status  of  the  women  of  northern 
Italy  and  thatof  those  of  the  southern  provinces.  The 
former,  she  said,  were  almost  invariably  more  pro- 
gressive and  more  cultured.  The  cause  of  the  gen- 
eral apathy  in  regard  to  the  standing  of  women,  she 
claimed,  was  largely  the  influence  of  the  clergy. 
Italian  men  had  cast  ofl*  all  temporal  and  political  al- 
legiance t>  the  Church,  and  uow  its  influence  in 
worldly  directions  was  mainly  confined  to  women. 
The  Church's  attitude  on  the  woman  question  was 
always  one  of  extreme  conservatism,  and  those  who 
claimed  to  be  advanced  and  earnest  were  strongly 
kept  in  subjection.  The  attitude  of  the  men  of  Italy 
also  was  not  encouraging  to  the  cause  of  women. 
The  few  women  who  recognized  their  noble  mission 
io  elevate  the  family  and  the  nation  met  with  con- 
tiniud  opposition.  The  men  were  influenced  mati^y 
by  the  so-called  weak  women,  who,  while  seeming 
to  be  submissive  in  all  things,  really  exerted  an 
enervating  and  demoralizing  iufluence. 

About  women's  organizations  Madam  Salazar  gave 
numerous  interestiog  facts.  In  Bologpia  the  most 
active  and  progressive  women  were  to  be  found,  and 
they  worked  with  a  common  aim.  They  accomplished 
much  by  their  solidari^.  Mazzini*s  influence  was 
etrongly  felt  there,  and  the  efforts  of  an  English- 
woman who  liad  married  his  best  friend  did  wonders 
in  organizing  and  helping  the  cause  of  culture  and 
progress.  In  MHan  alao  the  efforts  of  women  of  in- 
tellectual attainments  in  behalf  of  their  sisters  were 
earnest,  but  they  lacked  the  peculiar  strength  of 
those  of  Bologna.  There  were  excellent  schools  for 
girls  in  Milan,  but  no  such  strong,  centralizing  in- 
fluence as  in  Bologna. 

In  Turin  the  intellectual  women  were,  according 
to  Madam  Salazar,  engaged  in  tryiug  to  organize  for 
the  advancement  of  their  aex.  In  Rome  there  were 
two  dubs,  both  intensely  conservative,  but  both  en- 
joying royal  patronage.  One  was  a  sort  of  philan- 
thropic organization,  which  helped  workingwomen, 
•established  day  nurseries  for  theciiildren  of  working- 
women,  and  the  like,  but  did  no  purely  intellectual 
work.  The  other  was  a  club  for  culture,  but  Madam 
Salazar  regretted  to  say  that  the  roost  vital  subjects 
•ever  introduced  were  themes  from  ancient  history, 
and  that  the  general  effect  was  to  deaden  rather  than 
awaken  the  intellects  of  the  members.  It  was  well 
attended,  she  said,  because  the .  queen  attended,  but 
the  interest  the  members  seemed  to  take  in  one 
another's  little  bonnets  and  pretty  toilets  was  the 
greatest  one  manifested. 

In    the   matter   of  educational    advantages    for 


women,  Italy  was  behind  the  times.  There  were 
public  schools  for  elementary  culture  and  normal 
sciiools  for  teachers,  but  a  painful  lack  of  girls*  col- 
leges. The  opening  of  universities,  lyceums,  gym- 
nasiums, and  art  schools  to  girls  did  not  serve  a  very 
great  purpose,  as  there  existed  a  strong  prejudice 
against  coeducation. 

In  the  professions  women  were  handicapped  by 
public  opinion  and  masculine  opposition.  As  doctors 
of  medicine  thoy  had  most  liberty,  especially  since 
Queen  Margherita  had  made  a  woman  one  of  the 
honorary  pliysicions  of  the  court.  But  in  the  legal 
profession  tlie  utmost  a  woman  could  hope  to  attain 
was  the  privilege  of  helping  her  brother,  husband, 
or  fiither.  In  music  many  Italian  women  did  great 
tilings,  but  it  required  natural  genius  and  the  endur- 
ance of  great  hardships.  In  business,  women  were 
employed  in  telegraph  and  telephone  offices.  In 
schools  they  might  be  teachers,  but  not  superintend- 
ents. 

In  tlie  eyes  of  the  law  women  were  regarded  as 
inferior,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  to  men, 
and  were  so  treated.  From  birtli  to  death  they  be- 
longed body  and  soul  to  their  fathers,  brothers,  or 
husbands.  The  end  toward  which  she  and  all  otlier 
earnest  women  were  working  was  the  recognition  of 
Italian  women  as  individuals  and  the  granting  to 
them  the  largest  possible  personal  freedom. 

That  the  time  would  come  when  all  this  would  be 
accomplislied,  Madam  Salazar  did  not  for  a  moment 
doubt.  Italy  as  a  nation  was  young,  she  said,  and 
one  could  not  expect  more  progress  among  its 
women  than  had  been  made.  They  possessed  all 
the  inherent  traits  of  greatness,  and  only  time  and 
the  educating  influences  of  time  were  needed  to 
bring  them  into  the  front  ranks  of  women. 


The  Methodist  Epiaoopal  Miflaon  in  Italy. 

BT  REV.  WILLIAM  BURT,  D.D. 

Mat  9  and  10,  1894,  are  dates  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  Eternal  City.  On  May  9  the  comer  stone  was 
laid  of  the  new  building  destined  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  our  Mission  in  Italy.  On  May  10  a 
building  was  dedicated  as  the  "  Girls*  Home  School 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcop.tl  Church."  From  these  two 
centers  will  come  forth  influences  to  affect  the  des- 
tiny of  Christendom.  Providence  favored  us  with 
two  glorious  days  indicative  of  divine  approval. 

The  site  for  the  new  building.  Via  Yenti  Set- 
tembre  and  Via  Firenze,  was  bought  May  30,  1891. 
Excavations  for  the  foundations  were  begun  in  July, 
1893.  The  first  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Bishop 
Vincent  September  11,  1893.  More  than  fifty  great 
shafts  have  been  sunk  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  deep. 
These  have  been  filled  with  stone  and  cement,  and 
arches  sprung  from  one  to  another,  on  which  the  build- 
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ing  U  to  rest,  Kow  the  whole  b«9ement  i«  eompJeie 
up  to  tJie  level  ol'  the  street  or  ground  floor,  where 
will  be  an  Italian  church,  a  chfli>el  for  lilngUah  fprv. 
lc©9,ftnd  rooms  for Sundriy  school  mid  Kp worth  Lengue. 
It  wna  on  this  floor,  whore  the  large  asHembl^  of 
Dearlj  one  thouBand  people  wust  jarathered  for  the  soK 
etnti  and  impresaive  service,  wliile  the  windows  and 
I^Mcontea  of  the  etljoining  hoiiiies  were  occupied  by 
Bople  mtonselj  interest«<{  in  the  ^cene  below.  There 
rore  present  repreiaentatiTes  of  the  city,  national^ 
and  foreign  prew,  B'iveof  the  principal  dally  piipers 
^ve  most  fiaiierinir  notes  of  the  service,  a  tliinp  un- 
known in  ihe  history  of  iliig  work.  On  the  platform, 
which  was  draped  with  Araencan  and  Ttali»n  flairs, 
were  Biahop  Newman,  Ambassador  Wayne  Mac- 
Vengb,  Consnl  General  Wallace  S.  Jones^  end  Dr> 
Bltig-haoi,  of  Ilrtriford,  Conn.  Id  the  audience  were 
Ira.  Newtnao,  Mrs,  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Professors 
Tin  Yieek  and  Myron  San  ford,  and  representa^ves 
from  nearly  all  the  evangelical  churches  in  Rome, 
both  native  aitd  foreign.  Those  who  could  not  be 
present  sent  us  letters,  wishing  us  eTcry  blessing;  and 
the  largest  possible  success. 

The  service  began  at  four  p.  M.  by  singing  Luther's 
grand  old  hymn,  *^A  Mighty  Fortress  is  our  God." 
Just  think  of  it,  in  Romc^  the  city  of  the  popes,  and 
Dder  the  blue  vault  of  the  open  heavens !   Then  fol- 

ved  tlie  reading  of  the  ritual  by  the  writer,  Profes- 
'tors  Clarkf  Powell,  and  Ravi,  and  another  inspiring 
hymn.  Then  came  a  very  happy  and  appro pi*tate  ad- 
dresi!)  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Piggott,  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church.  He  said  that,  as  a  representative  of  the 
mother  Church,  he  felt  proud  of  tlie  work  being  done 
by  the  daughter.  He  said;  ''This  nionun:^  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  past  aa  I  saw  from  my  window  the 
place  over  the  main  entrance  to  the  palace  of  the 
Cardinal  Yioiris,  where  before  187D  flood  the  papal 
coat  of  arms.  The  vacant  spot  ia  now  a  sign  of  the 
lost  temporal  power  never  again  to  be  regained. 
From  my  terrace  I  could  also  see  the  Panthenon,  a 
monument  of  ancient  paganism  never  again  to  be 
restored.  These  are  things  of  the  past.  We  must 
look  to  the  future,  and  that  future  for  you,  brethren 
of  the  Methodist  Kpiacopal  Church,  is  redolent  with 
promise.  Your  new  building  will  be  on  Y\h  Yenti 
Settembre,  the  Yia  Sacra  (Sacred  Way)  of  new  Italy, 
Here»  too,  is  Yia  Firenze,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
unttication  of  the  nation.  May  you  be  a  mighty 
factor  in  Italy's  religiot^s  and  social  renovation  !  To 
this  end  muy  God  bless  the  church  and  colleges  to 
be  gathered  within  these  walls !  ** 

Our  Italian  pastor,  Signor  Carboueri,  followed  with 
■ome  interesting  remarks,  another  hymn  was  sung, 
and  then  Bishop  Newman  gave  a  moat  eloquent  ad- 
dress, which  produced  a  wonderful  impression  on 
the  whole  audience.  He  aaid,  in  brief:  '*  In  the 
month  of  June,  (j4,  Paid  was  conducted  from  the 
Momertiiie  Prison,  dragged  aloog  iho  Ostian  Way^ 
and  sufTered    martyrdom   ai   the  Three  Fountains. 


Two  hundred  and  tifly  j^t^r^  af\er  the  death  oT 
PfiuK  Christinnity  a^eeuded  the  Llirone  in  the  peraon 
of  Constantine.  Ho  saw  tho  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
read  the  words,  ^  By  thla  conquer/  but  he  did  not 
understand  it.  Ho  took  It  to  be  a  iig^n  for  war,  while 
he  should  have  interpreted  it  as  a  call  from  God  to 
conquer  paganism  by  the  preaching  of  the  cross. 
Then  followed  a  thousand  years  of  religious  despot- 
ism, during  which  time  popes  without  God  and 
priests  without  culture  led  the  Cliurch  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  behold  Lutlier  c«lled 
forth  to  enlighten  the  darkness,  and  with  the  key  of 
liberty  to  open  the  mind  to  the  study  of  God's 
word.  I  was  a  student  in  Rome  more  than  thirtr 
years  ago,  when  Yictor  Kmanuel  and  the  gnifid 
statesmen,  Cuvour,  in  the  north,  and  GanbaldL  in  ihe 
south,  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  uuiiy  of  It^ly. 
Then  Yict'>r  Kmanuel  and  Garibaldi  met,  and  yoirr 
country  was  fVee.  These  two  fiags  waving  aver  otir 
heads,  the  American  and  Italian,  are  now  ajilt 
symbols  of  liberty.  Yours  is  worthy  to  wave  te*ide 
oura.  The  Amencan  nation  congratulates  you  la 
that  you  have  vindicated  the  rights  of  humanity  and 
especially  the  right  to  re*jd  the  Bible,  Do  you  atk 
why  we  are  here*  Why  are  you  Itmliana 
Amerlcji?  Because  there  and  here  liberir  reig 
We  are  here  because  w©  want  you  to  ki*ow 
there  la  no  other  high  priest  between  God  and  mm 
save  the  Lord  Jesus,  This  and  its  allied  doctrine-  is 
wliat  we  preach.  Ood  bless  Rome  tind  It*ly,  *uvl 
may  she  add  to  her  |H>litiCAi  liberty  that  ofconacit^iice 
and  spirit  I  **  The  bishop  sat  down  amid  a  sturru  of 
applause.  Then  the  writer  showed  the  ztnc  «ox 
which  was  to  be  placed  in  the  comer  stone.  eoniHtn- 
ing  many  interesting  mementoes,  audi  as  a  BiMe, 
copy  of  the  Discipline  in  Italian,  picture  of  our 
bishops,  a  brief  history  of  the  work  already  done, 
copies  of  our  weekly  and  monthly  papers,  etc.  While 
the  stone  was  being  lowered  in  ita  place,  the  bishof^ 
read  the  ritual,  and,  after  another  hymn  was  sufitE. 
pronounced  the  benediction.  The  crowd  lingered  oa 
the  aacred  spot  to  exchange  greetings  and  he»riy 
congratulstions.  The  feast  closed  with  a  most  de- 
lightful reception  to  the  bishop  in  the  Grand  Hotel 
Thursday  morning  dawned  bright  and  beautlfid  at 
on  the  preceding  day.  This  was  Indies*  day*  lbs 
inauguration  of  the  Girls'  Home  School,  to  be  fol* 
lowed  by  a  garden  party.  Misses  Hall,  Yickery, 
Boaje,  and  Byrliet  had  worked  hard  in  making  the 
preliminary  arrangements,  so  that  the  occasion  wa« 
a  magniflcent  success.  The  writer  presided.  Miss 
Hall  made  an  excellent  addre«e.  Mrs.  Bishop  New- 
man worthily  and  admirably  represented  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society^  The  bishop  in  a  most 
appropriate  and  interesting  addreas  spoke  of  what 
woman  had  done,  what  she  was  doing,  and  what  she 
waa  destined  to  do  in  the  moral  and  social  renova- 
tion of  thia  w^orR  This  is  the  firai  property  pur- 
chased by  the  Wo»a&*a  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
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in  Italj.  Th9  building  is  beautifully  located  in  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  citj,  and  is  cap- 
able of  accommodating  about  seventy  girls  with  the 
necessary  corps  of  teachers.  Back  of  the  building 
there  is  a  larg^  and  beautiful  garden,  with  almost  all 
kinds  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  What  we 
now  want  is  that  some  one  interested  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  women  of  Italy,  might  entirely  clear  the 
property  of  debt.  Let  some  generous  brother  or 
sister  give  $10,000,  and  the  property  would  be  en- 
tirely free.  The  smallest  sum  toward  this  purpose 
would  be  gratefully  received.  Sunday,  too,  was  a 
memorable  day.  In  the  morniog  Bishop  Newman 
preached  in  our  church,  Piazza  Poli,  to  a  large 
English  audience  a  glorious  sermon  on,  '*  Jesus,  the 
only  hope  of  the  world.*'  The  representatives  of  the 
United  States  legation  were  present.  Tliere  hap- 
pened to  \>i  in  Rome  on  that  day  a  large  excursion  of 
Sunday  school  teachers  from  England,  conducted  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Yates,  Editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Chron- 
icle, and  nearly  all  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  hearing  the  bishop  preach.  Mr.  Yates  himself 
took  part  in  the  service.  In  the  aHernoon  there  was 
a  union  Sunday  school  gathering  in  the  Wesleyan 
church,  and  in  the  evening  the  bishop  preached 
through  the  writer  as  interpreter  to  our  Italian  con. 
gregation. 

For  our  new  building  at  Rome,  which  is  to  em- 
brace church,  publishing  house,  college,  and  resi- 
dence, we  yet  need  about  $40,000.  In  this  enterprise 
our  Church  is  before  the  whole  papal  and  infidel 
world.  Shall  they  deride  us  for  lack  of  this  com- 
paratively small  sum.  Who  of  God's  noble  stewards 
will  respond  to  oar  urgent  need  ? 

Bishop  Newman  will  long  be  remembered  by  us 
all  for  the  valuable  service  he  rendered  to  our  cause 
here.  He  was  in  Italy  just  one  month.  After  visit- 
ing Naples  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  laid  the 
comer  stone  of  our  new  building,  dedicated  the 
Girls'  Institute,  preached  to  a  large  English  audi- 
ence, as  well  as  to  our  Italian  congregation,  and 
gave  addresses  to  the  young  men  of  our  theological 
school  and  to  the  lads  of  our  college.  From  Rome 
he  went  to  Pisa,  Florence,  Bologna,  Genoa,  and  Turin, 
preaching  iu  each  place  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
people,  and  carefully  looking  into  the  material  and 
spiritual  interest  of  our  work  as  he  found  it  in  eacli 
city. 

Our  Conference  opened  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  Milan,  May  24,  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  Bishop  Newman's  election  to  the  episcopal 
office.  All  the  members  of  the  Conference  responded 
to  the  roll  call,  except  one  who  was  detained  at 
home  by  sickness.  One  brother  was  located  at  his 
own  request;  one  was  admitted  into  full  connection; 
one  promoted  to  the  second  year  on  trial,  and  three 
elected  and  ordained  deacons.  While  a  majority  of 
the  Conference  voted  against  the  resolution  submitted 
bj  the  General  Conference  on  the  question  of  equal 


lay  and  ministerial  representation  it  unanimously 
affirmed  its  adherence  to  the  principle  of  equal  rep- 
resentation. It  voted  against  the  proposition  as 
submitted  because  it  seems  to  abolish  the  right  to 
vote  by  orders.  Last  year  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the 
different  Conferences  and  missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Europe  to  hold  a  central  council 
or  congress  composed  of  delegates  representing  these 
different  Conferences  and  missions.  This  committee 
made  its  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  proposition  is  not  to  create  a  Central  Conference, 
such  as  is  contemplated  in  tlie  Discipline,  which 
could  be  ordered  only  by  the  General  Conference,  but 
a  council  or  congress  to  consider  the  common  in- 
terests of  our  work  in  Europe.  It  is  yet  to  be  seen 
how  many  of  the  other  Conferences  will  approve  the 
plan  proposed. 

The  reports  show  that  there  were  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  conversions  during  the  year,  and  a 
net  increase  including  members  and  probationers  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Conference  year  was 
ouly  about  eight  months. 

During  Conference  week  the  evening  meetings 
were  crowded  with  intensely  interested  listeners. 
On  Friday  evening  there  was  a  grand  missionary 
meeting.  Signer  Ravi  spoke  for  Italy,  Bishop  New- 
man delighted  the  audience  with  incidents  of  his 
travels  in  mission  lands,  including  Italy ;  Mrs.  New. 
man  made  a  brief  but  very  interesting  address  on  the 
general  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  while  Miss  Hall  very  ably  described  the 
work  among  the  women  and  girls  of  this  country. 
The  Couference  session  was  interesting  and  profitable 
and  marks  another  step  in  advance  for  our  work  here. 
The  Bishop  presided  with  patience,  tact,  and  firm- 
ness.  The  brethren  of  the  Conference  before  parting 
pledged  to  pray  and  work  during  the  year  for  a 
thousand  souls.  Pray  with  us  and  for  us,  that  we 
may  not  be  disappointed  1 

APPOINTMENTS. 
WiLUAM  Burt,  Prenidinu  Elder. 

Adrfa  and  Gavello,  to  be  supplied.  Barl,  C.  Tollis. 
BoloRna,  C.  Bambini.  Dovadola,  B.  Brunt.  Florence,  V. 
Banl.  Forll  and  Faenza,  F.  Crucianl.  Fof^Tla,  D.  Polsln- 
elll.  Genoa,  F.  Dardi.  Geneva,  Vevey,  Montreuz,  and 
Lausanne,  E.  Toum,  one  to  be  supplied.  Milan,  First  Church, 
E.  Staslo ;  Second  Churcb,  A.  Maninl ;  Third  Church,  to  be 
supplied.  Modena,  RcKt^o,  and  Cavezzo,  A.  Frlzzlero. 
Naples,  P.  Taffllalatela.  Palermo,  8.  V.  Ravi.  Pavia,  A. 
Tafflialatela.  Peru^a,  Y.  Nltti.  Pisa,  B.  Brachetto.  Pon- 
tedera,  to  be  supplitnl.  Rappolla  and  Melfl,  to  be  supplied. 
Rome,  First  Church,  G.  Carboneri ;  Second  Church,  to  be 
supplied.  San  Marzano,  Canelli,  Alessandria,  and  Astl,  P. 
Gay,  one  to  be  supplied.  Terni,  to  be  supplied.  Turin,  G. 
Pons.    Venice,  to  be  supplied.    Venosa,  to  be  supplied. 

N.  W.  Clark,  President;  E.  £.  Powell,  Professor,  In  Tbeo- 
lofflcal  School,  Rome. 

W.  Burt,  Director  of  Publications. 

Miss  E.  E.  Ylckery,  Directress  of  Girls'  Institute  for 
Women's  Work. 

Miss  E.  M.  UaU,  on  leave  of  absence. 
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A  Graap  af  Ohristian  Students  and  iDBtrnctorj  of 
the  Reid  Ohristian  CJoUege,  LuckEOw, 

BT   REV.   W.  A,  MASSELL,    PRE8IDEKT. 

The  group  of  studenU  on  this  pago  will  be  mter- 
estmg  to  maoy  who  would  like  to,  but  cannot,  make 
Q  vUit  in  p«r»ot]  to  Lncktiow.  Allow  me  then  to 
introduce  ihero  to  you  in  order,  giving  you  a  word 
or  two  about  each  in  addition  to  his  tTame,  «o  Chat 
you  may  remember  them  and  follow  them  in  their 
a(ter*career,  for  I  believe  thiit  several  of  them  will 


Luck  now.  His  brother  haa  already  graduated  trom 
the  biisiiiessi  departmeai  and  U  now  coi3fid«titta] 
clerk  in  a  large  cotton  factory  in  Cawapare  oa  i 
handsome  salary. 

The  next  is  Jamman  Singii,  the  aon  of  one  of  the 
old  converts  in  Morndabad,  His  mother,  for  many 
years  a  Bibl^  reiider.  died  in  CliHstian  trtomph  • 
ye  ir  ii«^o.  He  studied  to  the  tnatncuUtiou  standard 
at  Monidabad,  and  for  two  year^  in  the  college.  He 
i^  now  engaged  in  educational  work  tn  our  mi^iloit 
at  Moradabad,  and   la  a  mo^t  <*»irni»!n  jind  efllcient 
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GRorr  or  insj m  i  i*  i[>  and  ^stident^  of  reiu  cuiustiax  college. 


become  men  of  prominence  and  influence  in  our 
Indian  Church* 

Beginning  then  at  the  left  of  the  upper  row  of 
Ihree,  we  have  flrst  Daniel  Datt  Panth,  aged  twenty- 
one,  who  is  the  son  of  Mr<  Tara  Datt  Panth,  a  native 
doctor  and  preacher  of  the  biudon  Missionary 
Society  at  A I  mora.  He  was  educated  to  the  matriC' 
ulatton  standard  in  the  Ramaay  College  at  A I  mora, 
f^ctering  our  college  iu  1890,  He  studied  for  three 
years  in  the  liberal  arts  department,  but  last  year 
entered  the  buaineaa  department,  and  is  uow  nearly 
ready  lo  enter  an  office. 

Kext  to  him  ta  Alfred  Baksh,  who  has  been  al- 
ways a  child  of  our  mission,  his  father  and  mother 
having  for  many  years  been  in  mission  employ.  He 
has  also  joined  the  businesa  department  after  study- 
ing in  the  college  through  tbe  Sophomore  year.  He 
H  at  present  fur  enon^h  advanced  to  take  the  bust- 
iiesa   oorrespoDderico    of   tlie   publishing  houao  at 


worker.  He  has  considerable  talent  in  traoalaUaf 
hymns  and  liaa  given  us  several  good  popular  Uytmu, 
which  are  used  all  over  our  mission. 

Begiontng  at  the  left  of  the  middle  row  of  four  we 
have  Alfred  Luke^  aoo  of  the  late  Rev.  Beojamia 
Luke,  of  our  Chtirch.  He  alao  studied  only  as  farsa 
tho  Sophomore  claas.  Since  leaving  college  he  has 
been  acting  as  head  master  of  our  miaaioo  school  at 
Muttra,  under  Rev.  J.  E.  ScotL  Ho  ia,  1  am  told, 
doing  excellent  work.  He  intends,  when  opportunity 
ofifers,  to  complete  his  education  to  the  B.A.  stan- 
dard. 

The  next  in  the  line  is  Rev.  H,  L,  Roacoe^  iha 
head  of  the  business  department.  Mr.  Boscoo  came 
out  on  Bisliop  Tlioburn'a  invttation  to  come  and  help 
us  U^gin  this  important  work.  He  left  a  lucratira 
position  and  his  cherished  plan  of  soon  completing 
his  education,  but  he  bus  rendered  us  excellent  aerv* 
ice  here.     He   bad   become  a  probationer  in   tha 
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North  lodia  Conference,  aud  it  is  liis  intention  uUi- 
matelj  to  join  the  work  as  a  regrtilar  missionary  wlien 
tlie  new  department  is  in  g^ood  working  order. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Hewes  comes  next  He  is  in  cliar^re  of 
the  Nattiral  Science  and  Logic  classes  in  the  college. 
He  comes  of  good  ministerinl  stock,  his  fHtl.or  being 
a  prominent  minister  of  our  Churcli  in  Illinois.  Mr. 
Hewes  is  a  graduate  of  the  De  Pauw  School  of 
The(>logj.  and  has  tlie  honor  of  being  supported  by 
the  students  of  De  Pauw  University  as  their  rep- 
resentative missionary. 

Next  to  him  is  Arthur  Rodgers,  also  tho  son  of  a 
SCethodist  minister,  the  late  Rev.  John  Rodgers,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  talented  and  promising  mem- 
bers of  our  mission.  His  mother,  as  well,  has  a 
good  education,  and  has  worked  for  many  years  as 
medical  assistant  in  mission  dispensaries.  The  son 
has  been  three  years  in  the  college,  and  went  up 
this  year  for  his  Intermediate  (that  is.  Sophomore) 
examination.  He  intends  to  continue  his  studies  in 
the  college  as  opportunity  presents,  but  next  year 
will  have  charge  of  one  of  the  classes  in  the  High 
School 

In  the  lower  row,  beginning  at  the  left,  we  liave 
Charles  Mollohan,  who,  with  N.  T.  Childs,  shares  the 
honor  of  having  been  in  the  first  class  taught  in  the 
Christian  College.  He  studied  as  far  as  the  Sopho- 
more class  only.  He  is  now  a  teacher  in  our  mission 
school  at  Bareilly. 

Next  to  him  is  Nathaniel  Jordan,  who  has  the 
distiDction  of  being  the  first  Christian  student  sent  up 
for  the  B.A.  degree  from  this  college.  He  is  the 
soc  of  the  Rev.  James  Jordan,  of  the  North  India 
Conference,  and  has  received  his  preparatory  training 
in  our  mission  schools  at  Budaon  and  Moradabnd. 
Kotered  o(^lege  in  1890,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  if 
successful  in  the  examination,  at  wliich  he  recently 
appeared,  will  have  completed  the  course  in  four 
years.  He  is  a  steward  in  our  Lncknow  Church,  and 
superintendent  of  one  of  our  city  Sunday  schools. 

Next  in  the  line  is  the  writer,  who  has  the  privilege 
of  being  the  representative  missionary  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  whose  students  have  contrib- 
uted his  support  for  the  past  five  years. 

Then  comes  Nial  T.  Childs,  who  has  already  been 
mentioned.  He  studied  for  some  time  in  the  college 
and  is  now  doing  good  work  as  liead  master  of  our 
mission  school  at  Cawnpore,  under  Rev.  R.  Hoskins, 
Ph.D. 

The  last  in  the  Hue  is  the  youngest  student  of  all, 
Ebeuezer  Millicans.  aged  19.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
well-known  doctor  and  local  preacher  of  our  church 
at  Cawnpore,  who  serves  the  Lord  faithfully,  both  in 
his  preaching  and  in  his  medical  practice  in  the  dis- 
pensary under  his  charge.  The  son  is  this  year  in 
the  Sophomore  class,  having  gone  up  for  his  Inter- 
mediate exemination  in  April  last.  It  is  his  inten- 
tion to  continue  his  studies  In  tlie  college. 

From  the  above  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the 


young  men  in  the  college  are  all  of  the  second 
generation  of  Christians  and  the  most  of  them  the 
sons  of  preachers.  They  make  a  strong  body  of 
men,  and  represent  a  much  larger  body  of  the  Fame 
second  general if>n  of  Christians  who  will  make  a 
st'oog  bulwark  for  the  Christian  work  of  the  next 
fifty  years.  It  is  difificult  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  ilie  work  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
do,  or  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  giving  them  a 
sound  education  and  a  riglit  training  in  intelligent 
It.yalty  to  the — liow  blessed  tho  words  sound.' — 
Ch  u  rch  of  th  tr  ir  fa  Viers. 


Oamp  Meetmg  Scenes  at  BarabaLki,  Indiai 

BY    REV.    W.    A.    MAXSELL,   OF   LUCKNOW. 

My  friends  at  home  have  desired  that  I  shoukl 
give  them  some  idea  of  the  appearance  and  surround- 
ings of  a  camp  meeting  in  India.  In  approaching 
the  camp  there  will  be  seen  the  chuppers^  or  native 
thatch  huts,  which  are  used  by  the  great  body  of 
native  Christians  for  tents.  The  chuppers  are  com- 
paratively commodious,  and  when  the  floor  is  spread 
witli  a  quantity  of  dried  grass  will  accommodate  with 
sleeping  room  quite  a  large  family.  Only  the  cloth- 
ing and  necessary  articles  of  the  household  are 
brought  to  the  camp,  and  these  few  articles  can  be 
easily  stowed  away  in  the  corners  of  the  grass  tent 
All  the  cooking  and. eating,  of  course,  is  done  outside, 
*'  at  the  door  of  the  tent," 

The  cost  of  one  of  these  commodious  tents  is  only 
six  annas,  or  somewhat  less  than  twelve  cents;  a 
larger  one  with  upright  walls  and  a  square  door  can  be 
procured  for  about  ten  annas,  or  twenty  cents.  Ar- 
rangements for  living  are  pleasant  and  econom- 
ical.  A  merchant  brings  his  "store"  in  a  couple 
of  baskets  on  the  heads  of  coolies  to  the  camp, 
and  in  a  moment  **  sets  up  shop "  aud  is  ready 
to  supply  the  wants  of  his  customers. 

The  bazaar  in  camp  is  usually  well  supplied  with 
all  provisions,  and  our  people  live  as  cheaply  and 
conveniently  here  as  at  home.  The  only  extra  ex- 
pense is  the  traveling  fare,  which  they  gladly  pay. 
The  people  of  India  take  to  traveling  within  certain 
limits,  and  if  their  friends  and  relations  accompany 
them,  quite  naturally,  and  this  explains  why  it  is  so 
easy  to  collect  from  fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand 
native  Christians  in  our  camp  meetings. 

The  meUi,  or  g^eat  fair,  is  an  Indian  institution, 
aud  it  was  a  wise  step  to  utilize  it  for  the  furtherance 
of  Christianity.  The  actual  expenses  of  our  Chris- 
tian melas,  although  they  are  far  more  orderly  and 
civilized  than  the  common  mela,  are  much  less  than 
the  latter. 

The  chuppers  or  thatches  above  described  are 
usually  armnged  in  rows  or  streets,  and  as  in  an 
American  camp,  these  streets  are  named  from  the 
circuit  from  which  the  campers  have  come. 

The  large  tent  for  the  aFsemblies  is  pitched  in 
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Dnother  p&rt  of  the  grore  in  an  open  iqunre  around 
the  sides  of  wbicli  Are  tho  tents  of  the  miBaionaries 
present.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  bapiring  and  de< 
lightful  wc?ek  of  work  than  that  spent  in  an  Indian 
District  Conference  and  Chriatian  mela. 

Our  "Young  People'a  Day^"  the  combined  pro- 
ceaaion  of  the  Kp worth  Leagues,  and  ImI  FiUi  Fanj 
(or  Anti-Tobacco  Armj)  marclies  about  the  camp* 
It  ia  a  prooession  of  joung  people,  and  it  la  Dr. 
Parker^a  rule  in  our  Kpwonh  League  meetings  that 
everyone  uitder  aeT'onty-fivcmajcall  himself  a  young 
person.  Still  the  majority  of  ihoae  in  the  "  march  " 
are  realJj  young  personBi  and  very  enlhuBiaatic 
and  earaeai  onea^  full  of  ze^l  and  love  for  their 
Maaten  and  a  wonderful  sign  of  promise  for  the 
Church  of  to-morrow. 

It  it*  tlie  caaiom  at  noon  on  Young  People'a  Day 
for  ail  Epworlh  Leagues  and  bands  of  the  Lai  Fita 
Fan]  lo  form  in  line,  with  that  particular  band  head- 
ing which  has  made  the  moat  progress  during  the 
year.  The  proceasion  thua  formed  marchea  around 
the  camp  with  banners  flying,  ban  da  playing,  and 
nearly  all  singing  as  they  pass  the  bialiop,  who 
uanally  honors  them  with  his  approyiug  presence. 

When  the  march  ia  ended,  the  line  forms  in  a 
circle  rouud  the  great  aquare  in  front  of  the  aasembly 
tent  and  join  hands*  Then  all  unite  in  singing  the 
inspiring  hymn,  *^JQi  Prttbbhu  Yi^m^*'  which  ia  the  old 
Coronation  of  lndi;Va  Chriattana,  and  afterward  the 


whole  aaaembly,  at  a  sign  from  the  leader,  send  up  a 
mighty  phout  of  ''Visu  Masifi  iti /<n/"  (Tictory  to 
Jesus  CI irist !  }  which  those  who  have  onoe  be^rd 
can  never  forge L  After  thia  the  assembly  braski 
up. 

Eight  hundred  Kpworth  Leagnera  sending  »p  Id 
unison  a  shout  of  ''  Victory  f^  Christ *^^  h  a  sight  an<I 
sound  of  inspirution  which  would  be  liard  to  eio^ 
even  In  America, 


UANOEB  BOAT. 


The  Mela  at  Allahabad, 

BY  n.  B,  FftANCIS, 

Allahabvh  (**City  of  God  **)  was  buili  by  Hindoi, 
and  is  held  aacrod  by  them.  The  oonflueucea  of  the 
rivers  Ganges  and  Jnmnn  fabuut  three  tQila 
distant)  can  be  aeen  from  the  palace  and  fort.  The 
water  of  eoch  river  is  quile  distioct  in  Ita  owa 
shade  of  color.  Kvery  year  thousands  of  poor  pil- 
grims viait  the  holy  city  to  bathe  in  its  waters.  Mr 
heart  sickens  as  I  look  back  on  a  risit  I  recently 
paid  lo  tiie  meta,  or  fair,  where  I  saw  so  mudi  ftf 
the  loathsomeness  and  superstition  of  heathendom. 
We  started  for  it  on  the  top  of  an  elephant.  Afterin 
hour^s  ride  we  came  within  sight  of  a  long  street  of 
bootlis  or  pheds^  hastily  put  tip  for  the  sale  of  ill 
sort*  of  warej!,  but  principally  for  that  of  glia 
bottles  of  all  sizes,  for  ihe  reception  of  tlie  sacred 
water  of  the  Gauges^  which  is  carried  home  by  ilit 
returning  pilgrims,  and  kept  sacredly  for  muj 
years. 

Wending  our  way  through  the  great  concourse  of 
people,  we  cnme  to  the  banks  of  the  river»  along  tl)« 
^tde  of  which  for  Home  distance  atood  tall  bambooi, 
with  Haga  and  gay  colored  doth  flying  from  thea. 
Til  is  marked  the  place  for  the  bathers :  here,  too,  the 
priests  p<>rfyrraed  some  ceremony  every  morning- 
On  a  liigher  pari  of  the  bank  of  the  river  is  a  pltoe 
where  a  poor  Hindu  llx'ed  without  ever  leaving  the 
spot  for  forty  years.  He  died  a  short  time  ag«\  tod 
uow  another  man  Iibk  taken  his  place.  As  wa 
stood  there,  a  poor  woman  came  and  crouched  on 
the  ground  to  worship.  Groups  of  Qltby  beggsri 
aat  around,  and  poor  lepers  were  crying  Id  pitecm 
tones  for  money. 

We  noticed  a  clean,  good-looking  young  man,  and 
on  accosting  hira,  found  he  could  speak  fairly  good 
Kngliah.  I  asked  him  about  himself,  and  he  told  me 
he  waa  a  prince^  but  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
hts  territory:  he  wanted  to  show  me  "the  power  of 
I J  is  God."  He  followed  us  closely,  a  a  wo  moved 
loward  the  most  revoking  scene  I  ever  witneued. 
Crossing  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  we  came  to 
the  spot  devoted  to  the  fakirs. 

Pen  cannot  describe  tliis  horror  of  heathen  dark- 
ness and  devildom.  Tn  rows  were  hundreds  of  theM 
wretched  creatures^  some  lying  without  any  doth- 
iog,  covered  with  (wood)  ashes,  their  faces  painted 
in  almost  every  other  color,  their  hair  malted  with 
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flllh,   some  fUneing:   wildly   in    rranl   of  ua, 
some  drug>red  with  narcotics ;  alt  look  tup  tofjf© 
Iik9  demons  timn  men.     A  friend  inity  said  lie 
ihougliC  this  Bight  miido  one  better  til  '<'  t  -  frii 
•frine  hell     Ou  eorao  of  the  suind- 
widch  these  poor  crenturea  lay  }?,k 
long^  pitinks  of  wood  with  n  forest  of  shar] 
iron   (?oit}ts   two  iiiohesi  long,  so   shiir;>   '^ 
^ej  muft  hwve  beeij  driven  into  Uk 
of  the  deTote«>s  who  niciiue  irpon  them. 

Rctrmcing  our  step*,   wo  bjiw  multitudes, 
oM  nnd  youo^  alike,  ©Agerly  rnghiiig  into  the 
Ganges;  #oine  throwing  tiow&r^  into  it^oOiefs 
drink  ill  j?   the    waters,    although    mdoy   dead 
bodies  ure  often  seco  fionting  down  the  strenm, 
a^nd  the  water  was  dark  with  mud   and  dirt. 
Preseutlj  we  cnme  to  where  the  ruoukey  god 
lyings  eoveriug  a  epaee  of  about  ^ftcen 
tr|tiare«     Money  wois  placed  upon  its  hide- 
ous limbs.     Throngs  of  people  touched  it,  and 
being  composed  of  rod  day,  the  red  tuhatance 
WB»  transfetrred  to  the  fingers^  and  from  thence 
4o  the  forehead  of  the  worshiper  The  **  prince  " 
fttill  followed  tia,  and  we  noticed  sa  he  came 
ID   conlMCt  with   a   priest   he   stooped   down 
amd   ki&'ied   hU   feet     We  spoke  to  liim  of 
the  Lord  Jesua^  the  only  Saviourt  but   hia  aensibiU 
itie«  seemed  deadened,   and  I  fear  the  mesaage  of 
^race  and  love  had  little  in  it  to  charm  him !      We 
turned  away,  Aickeued.  for  we  coidd  do  to  little  for 
these  deluded  onea.      Yet  thousands  of  Christiana, 
li?i»g  at  home  in  Gospel  lands,  could  reach  mulli- 
liides  liere  U  they  would  only  come. 
_  Think   of  twelve   hundred   nativee    passing    into 
niiy  every  hour.    What  a  well  known  roisaionary 

s  of  China  might  with  equal  tru;h  be  applied  to 
India:  **See  there  men  and  women  ignorantly 
bowing  down  before  tierce  monatera  called  idolB, 
Iheae  black,  foul  Aenda  of  painted  wood,  mud,  and 
clone,  torturing  Ihemaelves  with  loathaome  pen- 
ancea,  with  debuicherios  unspeakable,  welUnigh  un- 
IhinkAble,  holding  religious  carnival,  and  giving  Uie 
i«iin  to  every  most  revolting  instinct  of  degraded  and 
flava«e  nature ;  look  at  it,  and  try  and  feel  if  jou 
can,  how  awful  it  mnat  be  in  the  sight  of  the  holy^ 
loving  God  and  Father.^'  I  have  told  the  story  ot 
thia  vialt  Who  will  read  it,  and  ponder  the  qneationf 
What  can  I  do  to  evangelize  the  milUonaof  India? — 
77ir  ChnjftiafL 


The  Brmdaban  He^  of  Iiidi&. 

BY   REV.,  J.    E.    SCOTT,    PH.D. 

I  Rivs  jutt  returned  from  a  weok'a  work  In  the 

Brindaban  Mela,     This  mela  ia  held  in  honor  of  the 

god   Krishna,  who  was   born  at    Huttra,  but  who 

I  for  some  time  at  this  place,  which,  being  inter- 

,  means  a  Tulsi  forest,  although  in  tlieso  days 

'Ihcre  are  but  few  trees  to  be  eoen.    The  mela  was 
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not  <tO  large  as  usual  this  year,  for  it  came  ui  iiae  iim«  i 
when  tlie  farmers  ure  busy  Itarvesiing  ;  butatill  then  J 
were  quite  enough  assembled  for  all  practical  pur^ 
poses,  especially  upon  the  bi^r  two  days,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  the  30th  and  'Mni  of  MurcL 

One  peculiarity  of  this  festivah  called  the  i?raAtno* 
tsao  i/f/rf,  18  that  twice  a  dny  the  7*fiakur  Ji,  or  god  | 
Krishna^  is  carried  each  lime  on  a  different  convey- 
ance, aometimes  on  an  elephant,  aometimea  on  a 
sicang^  sometimes  in  a  litter,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  his  great  plnce  of  residence,  the  Sethis 
Temple,  a  huge  structure  seven  hundred  feet  square 
in  the  Madras  style,  to  a  garden  known  as  Barknuth, 
one  of  ludra'a  lien  vena,  and  there  left  lor  a  short  tim« 
and  then  carried  back  again.  The  god  is  escorted  by  ] 
a  company  of  soldiers  and  a  brass  baud,  put  at  hit 
disposal  by  the  Ritj^h  of  Bharatpore,  and,  it  is  need* 
loiia  to  say,  by  a  more  or  leas  numerous  crowd  of 
followers. 

It  was  to  preach  to  tbea«  msseinbled  multitudes  | 
tliat  a  rather  remarkable  gAtheHng  of  nusatonarlet  ' 
aasembled.  During  the  week  twenty-four  mission* 
aries  and  Kuropesn  worker?,  and  about  a  hundred 
Indian  workera,  helped  to  proclaim  the  Gospeh  The 
foreign  workers  found  **  board  and  lodging  '*  in  Oanga 
Mohan  ki  KcUcheri,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  .Tumna,  put 
at  their  disposal  by  the  Rajah  of  Bliaratpore,  to  whose 
kindness  they  had  often  before  been  indebted.  For 
tlie  Indian  workers  a  camp  was  pitched,  with  a  large 
tent  for  special  Christian  services. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the  week 
was  the  union  of  missionaned  and  catechists  and 
workers  of  four  difl^rent  miiebns.    Kothiog  could 
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exceed  the  peace,  love,  and  hftrmonj  thtit  preTailed 
m  nil  the  work.  Daily,  rtt  6:30  a.  u,  aod  at  4:30 
p.  M.,  some  brelLren  conducted  a  praver  ser^'ice  in 
the  tent  before  going  out  into  the  mela  for  work. 
DaUj  serviced  were  held  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Kaichfri  bj  Ibo  mt^stotiariea  alone.  For  two  or  three 
hours,  both  mortiiiig  aod  evening,  preaching  was 
kept  up  f roi)  hftif  n  dozen  centera  in  the  mela.  At 
niprlit  the  mnjfic  lantern  waa  naed. 

Toward  the  cloae  of  the  mela  each  misstonarj  was 
aaked  to  men t ton  any  i^peciai  case^  of  interest  occur- 
ring in  the  mela.  One  spoke  of  a  policeman  who  at- 
tended tlie  Chrif>tii«n  services  aa  an  inquirer  and  of 
&  bickslidden  Brahman,  who»  formerly  a  O^ristlan, 
is  anxious  about  )m  soul  again  Another  mentioned 
the  en!*e  of  a  man  wlm  waa  er^nverted  through  a 
tract  given  to  a  Baniyrt  in  the  mcla,  A  brother  men- 
tioned the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  i^o  impressed 
with  the  Goftpel  that  she,  before  the  crowds  rubbed 
of!  the  caste  marks  from  herforeliead.  Mention  was 
made  of  a  pujnri  who  joined  In  the  singing  of  tho 
bhajans  during  the  preaching ;  of  people  who  eagerly 
received  the  iracU  given  out;  of  men  who  quieted 
wrangling  oppoueatH  ;  of  crowds  who  listened  so  at* 
tentlvely. 

And  then  thej«e  and  manyothercaaea  were  "taken 
to  the  Lord  in  prayer/*  and  during  the  blessed  hour 

*•  Q»d  came  down  onr  aoula  to  greet. 
While  jrlory  crowned  the  mercy  seat/' 

Much  work  was  done  among  the  women  in  tlie 
mela.  At>oui  twenty  Bible  women  and  a  number  of 
lady  miasionaries  were  active  in  this  work  in  Hin- 
dustani, Hindi,  and  in  Bengali,  The  people  were 
unuAunlly  quiet  and  attentive.  The  workers  seemed 
to  be  greatly  helped  by  the  meetings,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries parted,  feeling  that  it  was  really  good  to  be 
there. — Indian  Witne^if, 
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riY    nHV,   GKORGE   A.   STtJART,  K.t^. 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  that  we  attempt  to  re- 
view the  work  of  the  hospital  for  the  past  three 
years.  Yet  we  know  that  all  of  the  successea  and 
failures  of  this  time,  with  their  attending  circum- 
stances, nre  with  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  end  we 
feel  that  what  we  have  done  has  been  wltb  an  eye 
single  to  his  service  and  in  emuhition  of  the  perfect 
example  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  repentance.  We  feel  that 
we  have  done  the  best  we  could  do  with  our  resources. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  triennium  our  matron  and 
nurse,  Mi«3  Mnry  Funk— kindly  loaned  us  by  the 
Alliance  Mission — left  us  for  work  in  connection 
wtth  her  own  mission.  Since  that  time  we  have 
been  uusble  to  secure  Jinyone  to  supply  her  place. 
As  a    result,  the   number    nf   femnle  patients  has 


dwindled  until  our  hospital  his  perforce  become  a 
hospital  for  men  only.  Without  a  niir*e  or  kdt 
worker  in  conneotion  with  the  hoppital  this  ii  as  it 
should  be.  Many  reasons,  tumeceasnry  to  mention, 
render  it  imadvi sable  to  receive  women  into  ib« 
wards  under  the  preaent  circumstances.  Hence  we 
do  not  enooumge  them,  nor  do  the  better  dais  d 
women  desire  to  come.  Xevertheleaa,  there  is  n 
much  unrelieved  suffering  among  the  women  of  ihla 
district  as  there  ever  Imb  been,  and  a  nur^e^eriD^ 
gelist  is  tho  most  urgent  need  of  our  work  li»?re. 
All  thnt  we  have  lost  can  quickly  be  regained  wtijj 
such  a  helper  at  hand.  A  little  judicious  ndvertising^ 
will  soon  bring  in  as  many  women  and  childn^  is 
we  can  accommodate.  We  wish  tlial  every  mdcr 
of  this  report  would  make  it  bis  business  to  eee  this 
crying  need  supplied. 

The  number  of  iiupatienta  for  the  triennium  «ru 
1,205,  or  nu  average  of  over  400  per  annum.  Tnkiuf 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  1891  wa^^  the  rint 
year,  when  the  whole  Yang-tse  valley  was  convul^d 
and  the  common  people  were  afraid  to  come  about  a 
foreign  place,  so  large  an  attendance  ia  very  p^atify- 
ing.  Allowance  should  also  be  made  for  the  Uai 
that  the  whole  three  years  have  been  characterized 
by  the  Hunan  antiforeign  campaljzn,  and  the  ^kcople 
have  been  warned  of  all  sorts  of  physical  I:arm  tf 
they  but  put  themselves  within  tho  power  of  the  for- 
eigner Takiug  into  account  the  rile  citar>»cter  of 
the  Hunan  publications,  and  their  wide  circulatioa 
in  this  district,  it  is  a  great  wonder  that  any  were 
willing  to  take  our  medicines  or  submit  to  our 
operations. 

The  year  1893  wa^  cb&racteriKed  by  an  untiaual 
number  of  malarial ,  typhoid,  and  typho-malarial 
fevers.  We  Itave  never  before  seen  mabriA  manifest 
itself  in  so  many  various  forms,  nor  liAve  we  aeeotueb 
a  variety  of  difficuUies  relieved  by  quiDme. 

Our  experience  with  tho  treatment  of  op 
smokers  has  been  anything  bttt  satisfactory. 
use  of  opium  seeni<«  to  deaden  all  of  the  mental  sod 
moral  faculties,  so  that  no  dependence  can  be  pieced 
upon  the  patient  carrying  out  the  line  of  treetmeot. 
We  have  tried  all  methods  to  injure  succes*.  from 
the  most  rigid  rufes,  strict  searching,  and  sfunrdiu^^ 
to  depending  entirely  upon  the  honor  of  the  patient 
If  there  was  any  diflfereuce  in  the  retnlUi,  it  was  fo 
favor  of  the  latter  plan.  In  this  way  very  few  ei- 
cept  those  who  really  desired  to  be  cured  came  to 
us.  The  regulation  we  Anally  adopted  was  a  fee  of 
f  2  and  twenty  one  days'  rice  money,  all  in  advAoee. 
If  the  patient  remained  ilie  twenty-oue  daya  and 
obeyed  tlie  rules  of  the  hospital,  $1  was  returned  to 
him.  We  have  also  used  all  of  the  methods  of 
treatment  of  which  we  had  knowledge,  incJudih  . 
mediate  withdrawal  of  the  drug  and  gmduid  il 
tion.  We  found  that  no  *'  ironclad  "  rule  could  be 
adopted  in  this  regard,  The  treatment  must  h» 
adapted  to   the   condition  and    diaposition    of    th» 
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patient.  Many  of  the  patients  do  not  desire  to 
wholly  ahstain  from  the  use  of  tlie  drug,  but  being 
unable  to  purchase  so  much  as  their  systems  require, 
they  want  to  reduce  the  quantity  to  within  the 
capacity  of  their  cash  account.  Where  patients 
openly  express  such  a  desire  at  entering,  we  refuse 
to  receive  them. 

Opium  smoking  has  become  such  a  uniTersal  vice 
in  this  part  of  China  that  it  seriously  interferes 
with  the  reeeiTing  of  patients  for  the'treatoraBt  of 
other  difficulties.  At  first  we  prohibited  all  use  of 
opium  by  the  patients,  in  any  form,  or  in  any  place. 
We  gradually  relaxed  this  rule,  and  only  stipulated 
that  the  drug  should  not  be  consumed  on  the  hospital 
premises.  But  now,  finding  that  many  who  really 
need  treatment  for  other  diseases  are  shut  out  by  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  tliis  rule,  we  have,  a  la  ChinoiWy 
conduded  not  to  know  anything  about  its  infringe- 
ment if  we  do  not  see  it. 

Another  vice  that  is  becoming  quite  prevalent, 
and  that  more  directly  interferes  with  the  proper 
treatment  of  disease,  because  it  produces  greater 
physical  deterioration  of  the  body,  is  the  consump- 
tion of  morphia,  principally  in  the  form  of  antiopium 
pills  and  lozenges.  And  sad  to  say,  many  native 
Christians  and  a  few  foreign  missionaries  are — I 
wish  I  could  say  i>7M>ran%— engaged  in  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  this  drug  in  the  above- men tionfd 
forms.  While  the 'antiopium  societies  are  endeavor- 
ing to  suppress  the  opium  traffic,  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  investigate  to  what  extent  morpliia,  pure 
or  manufactured,  is  sold  in  China.  They  may  find 
that  while  getting  rid  of  one  evil  the  eflemy  is  sub- 
stituting one  more  subtle,  and  therefore  more  damn- 
ing and  damnable. 

We  still  experience  great  difficulty  in  getting 
patients  to  remain  for  after-treatment  of  operations, 
or  long  enough  for  systematic  treatment  of  other 
difficulties.  We  are  often  deterred  from  doing  opera- 
tions by  this  fkct.  And  the  results  in  some  of  those 
performed  are  not  what  we  would  desire,  because 
the  patient  was  unwilling  to  remain  for  after-treat- 
ment. And  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected, 
this  unwillingness  is  as  well  marked  in  those  who 
are  able  to  pay  for  what  they  get  as  in  tlie  very 
poor. 

In  this  connection  we  may  say  that  we  have 
noticed  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
patronage  of  the  wealthy  and  official  classes,  nor  in- 
deed  of  the  ordinary,  well-to-do  merchant  class.  Wo 
feel  that  this  is,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  the 
pauperising  method  of  ftee  dispensing,  which  we, 
following  the  lead  of  other  missionary  hospitals  in 
China,  have  pursued.  Free  dispensing  is  as  un- 
justifiable in  China  as  in  America  or  England.  And 
further,  it  is  suicidal  to  Western  medicine,  whether 
practiced  by  foreigners  or  natives.  Tliere  would 
certainly  be  no  less  opportunity  fur  evangelist'c 
effort  if  a  reasonable  charge  were  made  for  profes- 


sional  services,  than  by  the  present  method.  The 
interests  of  true  charity  would  thereby  be  conserved. 
True  charity  lovingly  supplies  those  needs  which  are 
beyond  a  man's  ability  to  supply  for  himself.  And 
in  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  old  aduge,  "  God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves." 

There  is  no  charity  in  using  the  funds  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  conferring  gratuities  upon  tliose 
who  are  well  able  to  pay  for  all  they  get,  and  Fiich  a 
course  certainly  fails  in  the  object  aimed  at — that  of 
securing  the  good  will  and  consideration  of  the  re- 
cipieut.  Help  to  the  very  poor  always  secures  the 
commendation  of  all  classes,  but  help  to  those  who 
do  not  need  it  only  leaves  a  doubt  in  the  popular 
mind,  either  as  to  our  objecr,  or  as  to  our  judgm«  nt. 
People  in  Western  lands  accept  free  medical  advice- 
or  treatment,  who  would  feel  very  much  offended  if 
offered  a  gratuity  in  any  other  form.  Yet  the 
former  is  as  much  a  gratuity,  and  is  as  uncalled  for 
as  the  latter.  But  the  medical  profession  has  edu- 
cated Western  people  to  accept  this  gratuity  without 
a  blush.  Shall  we  continue  to  propagate  this  error 
in  China  ?  The  wealthy  Chinaman  has  not  reached 
that  point  yet.  He  is  a  shrewd  bargainer,  but  pre- 
fers to  pay  for  what  he  gets.  We  think  that  we 
have  known  of  a  few  patieuts  who  did  not  return 
for  further  treatment  because  they  were  not  allowed 
to  pay  for  the  first  consultation.  It  seems  that  now 
is  the  time' to  establish  >  some  system  of  charges  in 
this  hospital.  If  we  were  remaining  we  would 
certainly  establish  some  such  system.  But  as  we 
are  preparing  for  a  furlough  to  America,  we  leave- 
this  matter  to  the  judgment  of  our  successor. 

Four  students  have  been  under  training  in  the 
hospital.  One,  who  has  been  in  mission  employ  for 
a  year,  is  now  going  into  business  for  himself. 
Another,  who  has  just  completed  the  five  yenrs*^ 
course,  is  about  to  engage  in  work  in  connection 
with  the  mission.  The  third  has  still  another  year's 
study  to  complete  the  course,  while  the  fourth  is 
just  beginning  his  second  year.  Instruction  has 
been  g^ven  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations,  dissec- 
tion of  animals,  laboratory  work  in  chemistry,  his- 
tology, and  pharmacology,  and  in  clinical  work  in 
the  wards  and  dispensaries. 

During  the  last  two  years  we  have  required  our 
students  to  devote  themselves  almost  entirely  to 
their  studies.  We  have  not  found  it  profitable  to 
use  these  students  as  unpaid  helpers  and  dispensers^ 
to  the  neglect  of  proper  study  of  the  text-book.  We 
feel  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  so  many 
missionary  physicians  are  following  this  plan.  It  is- 
certain  to  result  in  disgrace  to  Western  medicine, 
and  in  disappointment  to  the  teacher.  It  would  be- 
a  much  better  plan  not  to  allow  a  student  to  go- 
about  a  ward,  dispensary,  or  drug  room  during  the 
first  three  years  of  his  training.  Or,  clinical  demon- 
strations by  the  teacher  might  be  commenced  in  the- 
third  year.    Certainly  students  should  not  be  used  as 
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itelpors  untl)  they  have  completed  nt  t«afll  three 
jettrs  of  aiudy. 

Throe  yeari  ago  we  wrote  that  we  thought  thiit 
tho  tirae  for  aystemntic.  thoroug^h  tniinixg  of  modical 
ftvHleota  had  not  yet  urdved.  Our  views  upon  that 
subject  Imve  been  mnterially  modified  Uy  exi»eneDee 
jraioed  ihiring  tUli  trienulum.  We  ore  row  inclined 
to  think  tiiitf  bnrritig  the  queation  of  ojjemUona 
<tpon  the  humiLti  cadjiver^  the  Chineae  atudeot  can 
bit  given  «a  thorough  trainlag  m  n  (jve-yeara' 
counie  us  is  giiren  »n  most  Wcetcrn  sdiools.  At 
present,  relinbl©  text-books  are  a  grcut  desUlerntura, 
But,  if  pbralclnns  who  are  engaged  iu  medical  teach- 
iiig  will  tmnsUtc,  or  compile,  only  from  the  beat 
modern  worka,  this  want  will  aoon  be  supplied.  We 
have  ttl ready  too  many  translfttiooa  of  obaolete 
works.  The  world  moves,  and  the  t«Acher  of 
Western  tuedicine  in  China  must  not  yield  htmaelf 
to  SincHsic  inertia,  but  mo^e  with  the  world,  or  be 
^elt  in  the  nice. 

KTNusrelisiic  work  In  connection  with  the  hospital 
Iiaa  not  lieeo  neglected.  All  of  our  students  and 
helpers  are  Christiana,  and  the  duty  of  pereonaUy 
witnessing  for  the  Master  has  been  urged  upon 
them.  They  have  been  very  faitliful  in  the  dis- 
churge  of  this  duty.  Chapel  services  every  morning, 
Bible  clashes  on  Monday  and  Friday  evenings, 
prayer  meetin»f  ou  Weduetdny  evening,  and  two 
aervicea  on  Sunday  hiive  been  shared  by  tlie  pastor 
ami  t^is  tielpers,  while  much  personal  work  has  been 
done  in  the  wards  and  guest- hall.  Some  of  the 
fitrniers  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  hospital  have  be- 
<:ome  Interested  in  the  Gospel,  and  three  of  these,  all 
above  fifty  years  of  age,  have  been  received  as 
mefnbers  of  the  Church-  The  Sabbath  services  are 
largely  attended,  while  the  week-day  evening 
services  hove  been  of  much  interest.  Some  of  the 
patieuta  gave  in  their  names  a  a  inquirers  and  proba- 
tioners, and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
mnny  have^  in  targe  measure,  forsaken  idolatry  and 
are  trying  to  lead  new  lives.  Certainly  they  can 
never  be  the  same  heathen  they  were  before,  and 
ihey  will  be  able  to  do  much  good  for  Christianity  by 
their  testimony  to  its  practical  workings,  and  lo  the 
leaching  they  heard  while  in  tlte  hospital. 

In  the  future  we  would  feel  inclined  to  admit 
many  more  of  these  inquirers  to  bflpti^m,  thereby 
getting  them  to  openly  renounce  idolatry  and  espouse 
€hriatianity.  In  this  way  we  behove  that  many 
could  bo  saved  to  Christ  and  the  Church,  who  other- 
wise would  go  back  in  the  face  of  opposition  or  per- 
«e<!ution,  We  would  baptize  anyone  who  would  say 
that  he  believed  "Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of 
<lod  and  Saviour  of  tlie  world,  and  that  he  himself 
was  relying  on  him  for  salvation.^*  More  immediate 
and  de^nite  resulta  of  the  evangelistic  work  in  our 
tioapiiAlfl  could  be  seen  if  this  plan  were  puraued. 
And  we  believe  that  these  restilta  would  bo  suffl- 
<ciently  lasting  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  person. 


Thanks  are  due  to  H,  B.  M.  Conral  Mr.  Ootin  H 
Ford;  to  H.  E.  Li  Clang-fang;  to  tbo  fore^  reel- 
dents  and  metni>er8  of  the  customs  %XmSt  of  WolttL 
for  contributions  to  the  work,  as  well  as  for  Mp  is 
many  other  wnys.  We  feel  grateful  also  to  our 
colleagues— Rev.  John  W Alley  and  Rev.  W.  C. 
Longden^for  valuable  assistance  in  the  evangeliftic 
work, 

OcmTerBicm  to  Ohmtdanity  of  Hr»  Taro  And& 

hklW.  JAPJIKESE  I  ONStTL  Q£S£BAL  TO  lUlTAlt. 

(A  tTBct  written  bj  Mr.  Ando  ao>l  tmnilaiirfil  Xxf  Rev.  JaUv 
Soper,  of  UakcMiate,  Japan,  j 

I  ASK  the  indulgence  of  Cite  reader  for  a  Me 
while,  as  I  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  cireum- 
stances  whlcli  led  to  my  becoming  a  Christian  sevorBl 
years  ago^  during  my  residence  in  Hawaii.    A^  % 
matter  of  fact^  since  the  number  of  Chnstianf  la  tl^e 
world  is  very  large  these  d»ys,  it  should  not  be  eon- 
sidenid  a  Tery  remarkable  thing  that  one  like  isysel! 
should  also  become  a  Christian.     Still,   there  are  i 
number  of  my  friends  and  acquaintanoes  who  look 
upon  my  becoming  a  Cbriatian  as  a  vorr  stfisge 
event,  and  who  even  speak  eontemptuoualy  of  mc 
aaying  among  other  things,  **The  fellow,  In  ukiaf 
such  a  course,  must  have  done  so  as  a  matter  of 
exf^ediency  in  connection  with  hia  official  duties;  or. 
if  not  that^  it  must  have  been  owing  to  some  unhtTor' 
able  turn  of  affairs  in  his  life;  or,  because  he  beboga 
to  that  class  of  persons,  which  from   love  of  novelty 
makes  religion   a   matter   of  personal 
Moreover,  when  I  attempt  to  explain  *  ^a 

religion  to  prominent  skeptics  and  agnostica  of  tbe 
day,  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  such  teachings,  and 
immediately  set  up  arguments  in  opposition,  just  as  I 
was  accustomed  to  do,  when  still  an  unbelievfr. 
Therefore,  in  view  of  these  facts,  1  beg  the  paticni 
consideration  of  what  I  have  to  say  in  vindicattou  ol 
my  course. 

In  doing  so,  I  make  no  pretentions  to  1"  I  : 
learned  man.  But,  as  I  am  somewhat  advn 
years,  1  hare  learned  a  few  thlnga  by  way  ot  oii=er 
vation  and  experience;  and,  besides.  I  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  Cl*inese  and  Western  philosophy.  In 
respect  to  moral  conduct,  however,  I  have  to  conie« 
that  I  was  in  one  way  and  another  a  sUve  of  my 
passions  (especially  so  far  aa  smoking  and  drinking 
are  concerned);  and,  as  for  self-control  and  tbe 
polite  requirements,  I  was  rather  careless,  if  not 
wholly  indifTerent.  As  a  consequence,  I  took  very 
little  interest  in  religious  mntters,  and  I  especially 
hated  the  Christian  religion.  It  may  be  asked  why 
I  so  bitterly  hated  the  Christian  religion. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this  dislike.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  waa  this:  Much  of  my  life  bad 
been  spent  in  foreign  countries.  While  thua  absent 
fVom  my  native  land,  frequently  Europeans  and 
Americans  would  (>oint  at  me  as  an  Asiatic,  catling 
my  people  idolaters,  but  speaking  of  themaelTee  as 
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Christian  people,  often  adding,  **  Really  idolatry  is 
but  another  name  for  barbarism,  while  Christianity 
is  the  synonym  of  civilization."  I  chafed  sorely 
tinder  these  reproaches.  As  is  well  known,  so  far  as 
TBoney-makfng  and  general  intelligence  are  con- 
cerned, Europeans  and  Americans  are  without  doubt 
our  superiors;  but,  when  we  come  to  practical 
morality,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  allowed  many 
extremely  unbecoming  practices  to  exist  among 
them.  In  view  of  these  things,  and  because  they  so 
often  repeated  tlie  name  of  Christ  as  their  "  Shib- 
boleth," seemingly  in  a  very  reckless  way,  I  came  to 
hate  the  Christian  religion  still  more. 

When  they  would  ask  me,  •*  What  is  your  reli- 
^on  ? "  with  an  impulse  to  resent  these  interroga- 
tions, even  with  a  slap  of  the  hand,  I  would  pose 
myself  as  the  champion  of  Buddhism  (I  really  cared 
nothing  for  it),  and  would  answer,  among  other 
things,  that  I  whs  a  follower  of  the  sect  of  Buddhists 
called  "Shin-shiu,"*  taking  special  delight  on  such 
occasions  to  praise  the  ethics  of  Buddhism.  When- 
over  I  became  the  victim  of  exhortation  from  Chris- 
tian teachers  on  religious  matters,  I  would  be  seized 
with  something  like  a  nervous  chill.  So  I  made  it  a 
point  never  to  meet  a  second  time  those  who  thus 
took  pains  to  exhort  me.  As  I  look  back  at  these 
things  now,  it  seems  very  foolish  on  my  part;  but  at 
that  time  I  regarded  such  things  as  a  great  misfor- 
tune in  a  world  of  civilized  beings,  and  I  thought  no 
existence  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  that  of 
Christian  missionaries.  It  may  well  be  asked,  then, 
what  it  was  that  led  such  a  hater  of  Jesus  to  receive 
baptism,  and  that  publicly,  in  a  church  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  thus  become  one  of  his  followers. 

As  may  be  known,  I  was  appointed  the  Japanese 
Consul  General  to  Hawaii  in  1886.  I  spent  over 
three  years  and  a  half  In  that  country  in  this  capac- 
ity. Even  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  there,  I  found 
about  three  thousand  Japanese  subjects  in  those 
islands,  who  had  gone  thither  as  laborers  (the  num- 
ber has  greatly  increased  since  that  time).  As  for 
the  general  morals  of  these  laborers,  I  am  compelled 
to  say,  that  very  many  of  them  were  wholly  given 
up  to  drinking  and  gambling.  The  women,  for  the 
most  part,  were  also  leading  very  disreputable  lives. 
All  this  I  saw  plainly  would  in  the  end  seriously 
affect  the  reputation  of  my  native  land.  Finding  it 
difficult  to  repress  the  feelings  awakened  by  this 
state  of  affairs,  I  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reform ; 
first,  by  trying  to  show  tliem  the  natural  results  of 
their  course  of  living,  and  then,  by  issuing  circulars, 
calling  attention  to  these  evils.  But  their  bad  con- 
duct only  increased  the  more,  going  on  from  bad  to 
worse.  What  to  do  I  knew  not  I  was  in  a  state  of 
great  perplexity. 


•  The  Sbin-sbiu  are  sometimes  called  the  Protestants  of 
Buddhism.  The  priests  of  this  sect  marry,  and  they  profess 
Co  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being,  called 
'*ArakIa,*'  and  also  in  salvation  through  faiih  in  some 
power  outside  of  themselves. 


At  this  juncture  of  affairs  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
missionary,  the  Rev.  K.  Miyama,  came  from  San 
Francisco,  to  engage  in  work  among  tliese  Japanese 
laborers.  As  the  result  of  Mr.  Miyama*s  labors,  as 
well  as  his  earnest  preaching,  laboring  specially  for 
the  improvement  of  their  morals,  gamblers  began  to 
throw  away  their  dice,  drunkards  lo  dash  to  pieces 
their  cupa,  and  the  .disorderly  to  show  signs  of 
genuine  repentance.  For  the  time  being  the  troubles 
of  the  consulate  greatly  diminished.  The  result  of 
all  this  was,  that  I,  who  had  been  such  a  hater  of 
Jesus  (while  shrinking  from  the  very  thought),  began 
seriously  to  reflect  and  inquire,  whether,  after  all, 
the  Christian  religion  was  not  the  efficacious  source 
of  this  moral  reform,  and  whetlier  it  was  not  a  religion 
well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  ignorant  masses. 

This,  then,  was  the  very  first  step  looking  toward 
my  becoming  a  Christian.  I  was  far  from  being  a 
believer,  simply  an  impression  had  been  made.  I 
then  had  no  taste  or  desire  for  reading  the  Bible.  To 
make  matters  worse,  Mr.  Miyama,  after  spending  a 
few  months  in  this  work,  returned  to  San  Francisco. 
After  he  left  I  soon  found,  according  to  the  saying, 
"  What's  quickly  heated  quickly  cools,"  and  that  the 
disorders  and  troubles  began  to  assume  their  old  form 
again.  This  led  to  a  strong  desire  to  have  preaching 
resumed  among  these  laborers,  and  thus,  if  possible, 
to  secure  permanent  reform  and  discipline.  As  a 
result  of  a  conference  with  the  fellow-officials  of  the 
consulate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miyama  was  recalled  from 
the  United  States.  On  his  second  coming  to  Hawaii 
he  brought  with  him  bis  wife  and  several  Japanese 
preachers.  Not  long  after  this  a  place  of  Christian 
worship  for  the  Japanese  was  opened  in  Honolulu, 
the  capital  of  Hawaii. 

Things  did  not  take  the  turn,  however,  I  had 
fondly  anticipated.  This  seemed  very  strange  at 
first.  Mr.  Miyama  preached  very  earnestly  and 
skillfully ;  but,  as  the  burden  of  his  discourses  was 
quite  different  from  the  old  tales  and  war  stories  the 
Japanese  had  been  accustomed  to  hear,  his  discourses 
having  reference  more  directly  to  the  immediate  giv- 
ing up  of  drinking  and  gambling,  the  hearers  began 
to  fall  off  and  cease  to  take  any  interest.  Feeling 
that  this  would  never  do,  I  myself,  for  example  sake, 
but  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  began  to  attend  the 
regular  services  on  Sunday,  and  listen  to  the  preach- 
ing. Since  I  did  this  simply  to  produce  good  feeling, 
I  soon  found  it  a  very  dull  and  disagreeable  task.  I 
was  in  a  state  of  still  deeper  perplexity.  I  felt  to 
stop  now,  after  having  gone  halfway,  would  have  a 
very  unhappy  effect  on  those  accustomed  to  attend 
the  services.  It  was  about  this  time  that  thoughts 
like  the  following  began  to  work  in  my  mind. 

In  the  past  we  Japanese  had  been  accustomed  to 
speak  lightly  of  those  among  the  higher  and  better 
classes  of  society,  in  Europe  and  America,  who 
showed  any  zeal  for  religion,  saying  that  they  did  it 
either  for  the  sake  of  the  influence  it  gave  them,  or 
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for  the  aake  of  mere  Appearance  (bein^  tho  fiisUioo 
of  the  d&j),  I  rtow  be^nii  to  reflect  <it  came  to  me 
fts  a  revelation)  ilinl  it  could  not  be  llmt  they  would 
do  tbia  simply  for  the  name.  In  rnct^  I  found  it  dif* 
ficuU  to  conceive  in  my  mind  of  men  beiugso  earnest 
in  the  discharge  of  religious  duty,  and  yet»  at  Uie 
snme  time,  not  bein^  genuinely  sincere.  Being-  in 
tltia  distressed  state  of  mind,  I  continued  to  give  my* 
self  to  reriection.  Hitlierto  I  liad  been  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  Ctmrucian  rensociog,  wbtcb  taugbt  that  the 
'*  mtraculoLH  "  should  noi  even  be  mentioned^  and  as 
for  Buddhism,  that  it  was  a  religion  only  suited  for 
vincirilized  fteoples.  I  had  also  been  more  or  less 
aifccted  by  the  doctrine  of  "evoluiioo,*'  as  taught  in 
Western  cuun tries.  As  goes  the  aaying,  T  found  **  I 
had  hated  without  even  tasting^'  the  Chmtlan 
religion.  J  liad  never  even  onceex8mined  tlie  Bible; 
and  whenever  religion  was  spoken  of  I  would  not 
allow  myself  to  give  the  subject  even  a  passing 
thought.  T^iis  was  the  narrow  and  bigoted  state  of 
my  mind,  when  it  began  to  dawn  upon  mo  thaC^  after 
all,  religion  might  Ijo  an  excellent  thing  for  improving 
the  morals  of  the  ignorant  masses.  And  yet,  it 
seemed  an  tmhoard^of  thing  that  I  shotitd  be  so  per- 
sistent in  urging  others  to  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  Chriaiiau  religion  when  I  myself  had  not  even 
examined  ils  teachiugs.  The  reasons  for  these  re- 
Qections  will  appear  stilt  more  dearly  as  I  proceed. 

I  had  alwMys  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
masses  as  an  ignorant  aitd  foolish  set  of  human 
beings;  but,  after  all,  was  there  really  a  very  great 
difference  between  them  and  me?  It  was  true  I  was 
better  versed  in  Chinese  literature^  and  could  read 
the  Roman  characters  better  than  these  common 
people;  but  upon  closer  self-examination,  I  found 
that  these  common  people  excelled  me  in  many 
things,  nod  cottld  even  put  me  to  shame  on  some 
|>oints.  They  were  simply  ignorant  and  noilung 
mora — this  was  the  worst  that  could  be  said  of  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  f  found  that  in  all  civih'zed 
countries  of  the  West  there  were  very  few — from  th© 
highest  rrilers  down  to  the  lowest  classes — who  did 
not  lx>w  before  the  cross  of  Christ  and  acknowledge 
its  power 

As  I  continued  to  atudy  the  subject  I  became  cun- 
vinced  that  the  very  customs  and  Imbils  of  these 
Western  peoples  wore  the  product  of  their  religion, 
and  that,  even  among  those  noted  for  hp>e  scholarship 
and  great  ability,  there  were  very  few  who  did  tiot 
respect  and  believe  the  Christian  religion — tho^e  who 
did  not  mtght  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  two 
hands.  Moreover^  it  appeared  to  me  as  an  indisput- 
able fact,  that  the  very  source  of  ihe  history  of  all 
the  highly  civilized  cottniriea  of  the  West,  the  inspir- 
ation of  their  poetry,  the  spirit  of  their  lawa^and,  not 
the  least,  the  very  foundation  of  their  morality,  were 
the  teachings  of  the  Old  and  New  Tealamcnts,  Since 
the  Bible,  then,  had  the  reputation  of  being  so  woo- 
derfnl  a  boik,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 


be  unbecoming  in  me,  after  having  siiidi«*d  to 
extent  the  civilization  of  the  West,  not  to  gire 
book  a  fair  investigation. 

Thereupon  I  began  to  read  the  Bible  in  a  general 
way — beginning  with  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew 
Aa  this  cliapter  is  given  up  largely  to  mere  names 
connected  with  tlie  genealogy  of  Jesua,  1  fcrand  do 
interest  in  thpm.  But,  as  1  rt^ad  the  story  d 
Joseph's  dreams  and  the  account  of  the  wise  a^eti  of 
the  East,  guidodby  a  star,  leaving  their  owii  co^mtry 
to  seek  the  birthplace  of  the  infawt  Saviour,  iL»j 
seemed  to  me  to  resemble  very  much,  so  far  aa  tha 
ouiward  form  ia  concerned,  the  pet  phrases  need  to 
describing  the  births  of  the  first  emp>  rors  of  Chini, 
aa  found  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  Chinese.  I 
felt  that  such  stories  should  receive  the  contempt  >>r 
even  half-witted  people.  Still  1  persevered  and  oas- 
tinned  reading,  until,  so  to  speak,  the  very  strings  of 
my  bag  of  patience  seemed  to  break. 

The  reason  of  this  was  the  reading  of  the  following 
miraclea  of  Christ:  His  walking  on  the  seA«  afttr 
having  been  lefl  l>eh>nd  on  shore,  and  his  feeding  tlie 
five  thotisand  with  five  loaves^  and  such  like.  I  be> 
came  so  impatient  that  I  could  witli  dif&cnlty  buld 
the  Scriptures  in  my  hands.  I  sighed  deeply  over 
the  mauer,  aod  thought  what  a  pity  it  vr^s^  that  such 
foolish  things  as  these  miraclea  had  not  been  left  out 
of  tho  Bible,  seeing  that  the  ethical  teachings  seemed 
calculated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world.  Eadthii 
been  so,  then  even  one  like  myself  might  examlns 
this  book  and  become  intereated  in  its  contenia.  For 
the  time  being  1  stopped  abort  in  my  reading. 

Since  1  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  examine  W* 
contenU,  however,  I  felt  it  would  be  very  ft>oliah  to 
stop  halfway.  Bosidea,  I  did  not  wish  to  have  It 
said  that  my  efTorts  had  been  a  failure  even  in  my 
oSlciat  capacity.  Being  thus  daily  exercised  in  aif 
mind  on  these  subjects,  I  spoke  of  my  feelings  uoe 
day  to  an  American  miasiooary  (Kev.  Dr,  Hyde  I.  and 
asked  him  wiiether  there  was  not  some  good  book 
that  would  likely  create  a  taste  in  me  for  reading  XU^ 
Bible.  This  missionary  kindly  loaned  me  a  small 
book,  called  Tfir  Philosophy  of  the  Plat*  or  SaludiQU, 
This  book,  as  may  be  known,  discusses  a  number 
of  religious  subjects.  U  is  not  nece^siiry  to 
give  these  in  detail.  The  substance  of  tl  ia  book.  1 
may  say,  however,  is  a  general  explanation  of  the 
reasons  why  the  salvation  by  Christ  is  essential  to 
mankind.  In  the  first  place  it  aayst  '*  Man  *•  ^^^ 
religious  being;  therefore  he  must  worship  soiD^^H 
thing.*'  Immediately  there  arose  in  my  mind  thwH 
feeling:  I  do  not  worship  any  things  and  yet  1  am  1 
not  conscious  of  any  serious  embarrassment.  >^ '  ^  1 
found  little  or  no  comfort  in  this  argument* 

Still,  as  I  persevered  and  continued  to  read,  i  i<».nuj 
the  following:  **  Somehow  the  idea  of  worship  arisea 
from  ihe  innoto  feeling  of  love  and  reverence.  C^m- 
seqnently  when  we  love  and  reverence  anv  thing 
(whatever  it  may  b< ),  we  come  to  make  that  an> 
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•objoct  of  worsliip.  As  the  result,  it  is  but  natural  tliat 
we  should  also  come  to  imitate  ihe  object  thus  wor- 
shiped. But,  if  the  object  of  our  worship,  whicli 
should  be  a  model  for  imitation  as  well,  is  an  image 
made  of  claj  or  wood — something  senseless  and  im- 
perfect— would  not  such  an  object  of  worship  be 
wholly  inappropriate  and  unsatisfactory?  There- 
fore,  to  say  ihe  least,  the  object  of  worship,  which 
we  human  beings,  who  are  at  the  head  of  creation, 
should  select,  is  nooe  other  than  the  one  true  God, 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  all-perfect,  holy, 
merciful,  and  eternal  One.'* 

But  even  this  failed  to  gain  the  full  consent  of  my 
mind.  As  I  proceeded,  however,  I  became  very 
much  interested  in  the  careful  and  minute  reasoning, 
setting  forth  the  evidences  for  Theism  to  unbelievers. 
I  had  never  admitted  the  existence  of  God ;  and  yet, 
the  existence  of  a  wonderful  natural  law  in  the  uni- 
Terse,  by  which  all  things  came  into  existence,  and 
by  which  all  things  are  upheld,  was  something  that 
I  bad  always,  without  being  'able  to  give  any  par- 
ticular reasons,  fully  admitted  in  my  mind.  And, 
ijesides,  I  had  noticed,  that  however  well  the  scholars 
of  the  day  might  spin  out  their  skillful  and  intricate 
Arguments,  whenever  they  would  essay  to  give  a 
real  explanation  of  the  acntrce  of  this  natural  force  in 
the  universe,  they  would  generally  come  abruptly  to 
«  standstill,  and,  do  the  best  they  could,  they  would 
wind  up  their  reasoning  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
manner ;  so  it  had  always  seemed  to  me. 

From  these  reflections  this  thought  came  tome:  If 
the  time  should  ever  come  when  the  existence  of 
Cod  conld  be  settled  from  the  standpoint  of  religion, 
then,  as  a  natural  consequence,  everything  would  ap- 
pear as  the  result  of  divine  power;  and,  however 
difficult  might  be  the  questions  involved,  they  would 
not  fail  of  an  easy  and  intelligent  explanatioB.  Like 
in  the  great  steam  engine,  with  all  its  vast  and 
<:omplicated  machinery,  no  sooner  is  the  steam  turned 
on  than  all  its  parts — small  and  great — ^begin  to 
revolve,  showing  the  wonderfnl  force  of  steam,  as 
well  as  explaining  the  movements  of  the  great  engine. 
So,  once  admitting  the  fact  that  this  natural  force 
(moving  the  machinery  of  the  universe)  is  the  cut- 
ting of  divine  power,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter — 
hardly  needing  statement — to  believe  not  only  in  the 
existence  of  God,  but  his  nature  and  attributes  as 
well;  namely,  that  he  is  a  being  full  of  wisdom  and 
power,  without  form  or  parts,  everywljere  present, 
rich  in  love  and  mercy,  and  perfect  in  righteousness 
and  holiness. 

This  admitted,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  God 
called  the  prophets  and  through  them  made  kuown 
to  man  the  Law,  the  various  teachings  and  other 
revelations  found  therein.  Rejecting  this,  there  is 
no  use  attempting  to  reach  satisfactory  and  intelli- 
ircut  coudusions  concerning  any  of  the  numberless 
difBcult   problems  confronting  us.     Rejecting   the 


hypothesis,  that  natural  law  is  the  working  of  the 
divine  power,  not  only  would  the  miracles,  which 
form  so  important  a  part  of  the  Bible  (the  super- 
natural element),  continue  to  be  a  stumbling-block  to 
our  reason,  but  there  would  be  also  no  reason  for 
believing  even  in  the  divine  nature  or  a  divine 
revelation. 

As  to  the  difficulties  connected  with  miracles,  the 
book  under  review  deals  with  the  subject  very 
cleverly.  That  which  most  deeply  impresHod  me  on 
this  point  is  summed  up  in  the  following:  "We  are 
prone,  in  discussing  the  miracles  wrought  by  God,  to 
say  this  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  tliat  is  too 
strange  to  be  true — thus  rushing  to  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  unbelief.  This  must  be  attributed,  however,  to 
ignorance  on  our  part,  arising  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  able  to  distinguish  clearly  the  limits  of  the 
divine  and  human  spheres  of  activity.  There  are  a 
great  variety  of  beings  in  the  universe  capable  of 
self- emotion.  These  beings  naturally  divide  them- 
selves into  two  large  classes — those  with  reasoning 
faculties  and  those  without.  But,  it  will  better 
serve  our  present  purpose  to  divide  all  beings  capable 
of  self-emotion  into  three  grades.  In  the  lowest 
grade  we  include  the  inferior  orders  of  ere  ition ;  in 
the  middle  grade  the  human  species;  and  in  the 
highest  grade  the  sphere  of  the  divine  activity. 

''  Now,  if  the  beings  constituting  the  lowest  grade 
were  to  look  up  and  behold  the  works  of  the  human 
species  (constituting  the  middle  grade),  certainly  in 
the  eyes  of  these  lowest  creatures  the  works  of  the 
human  species  would  appear  marvelous  and  wholly 
without  reason.  Even  if  barbarians,  who  are  in- 
cluded in  the  middle  grade,  should  for  the  first  time 
behold  the  inventions  resulting  from  the  discovery 
of  the  power  of  steam  and  eledricity,  they  would 
without  doubt  (and  it  would  not  be  strange)  reg^ard 
such  inventions  as  magic  arts.  But,  if  we  could  con- 
ceive it  possible  for  even  the  lowest  orders  of  crea- 
tion to  rise  up  into  the  sphere  of  human  beings,  and 
study  these  works  from  that  standpoint,  they  would 
come  to  regard  them  as  in  perfect  harmony  with 
reason,  and  no  longer  think  of  them  as  strange  and 
foolish. 

*'Now,  by  taking  one  more  leap  and  rising  up 
from  the  human  sphere  into  the  divine  sphere,  and 
looking  at  the  works  of  God  from  the  divine  stand- 
point, what  would  be  the  result?  Then  would  ap- 
pear the  real  character  of  these  miracles  (hitherto  so 
difficult  of  accepting),  and  the  reason  why  they  for- 
merly appeared  so  unreasonable  would  also  become 
dear.  This  is  a  very  important  consideration.  For 
however  much  even  an  ape  may  resemble  man,  it  is 
an  ape  still;  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  for 
such  a  being  to  understand  the  actions  and  conduct 
of  human  beings,  who  are  at  the  head  of  creation. 
In  the  same  way,  whatever  may  be  the  progress  of 
scholars  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  since  they 
are  imperfect  human  beings,  and  cannot  understand 
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aajthini^  vvitliout  the  aid  of  tbc  eeitses,  it  is  itopt^s- 
siblo  for  them  to  comprehend  fully  the  works  of  the 
ftll^mig^htj  and  all-wise  God,  tind  reduce  thotii  to 
buinun  reai^D.  As  for  theae  j^eeniiti^ly  uiireASonable 
mimcles,  if  we  could  Hae  up  (as  alreiidy  intimated) 
and  st'iQ'i  in  the  sphere  of  God's  ticiiviiies,  jtiBt  as 
the  works  of  human  beiogBf  which  first  appear 
strange  nod  foohBli  to  animals  and  birds,  would  cease 
to  be  so  (judged  from  the  human  standpoint),  so 
would  I  he  miracles — every  one  of  them — which  now 
seeui  80  II  u  reason  able,  appear  in  perfect  harmony 
witli  ro;*soD,  and  not  at  all  strang^e  and  foolish.'* 

Such  was  the  general  line  of  argument  of  this 
book  on  the  subject  cf  mtmclea. 

Aa  tl>e  root  of  thi«  whole  matter  is  of  a  super- 
natural ciiamcter  (above  human  reason),  there  would 
b«  no  limit  to  specuhvtion^  If  one  were  anxious  to 
carry  on  discussion.  The  above  views,  however, 
leemed  to  me  very  agreeable  to  reason  and  well 
worthy  of  respect  So  I  continued  to  study  the 
different  phases  of  this  subject  (on  the  linos  indicfited 
above)  by  reading  such  books  m  cajne  into  mj 
hands. 

Aa  the  result  1  finally  acqiuesoed  fully  in  the  fact 
that  mnu's  wisdom  waa  JQjJuffictent  to  comprehend 
the  divine  power  When  I  came  to  this  understand- 
ing of  the  situation,  I  the  second  time  took  up  the 
Bible  with  some  desire  to  read  it  I  now  found  that 
these  very  miracles,  which  had  given  me  so  much 
trouble,  instead  of  being  an  objection  In  my  mind, 
now  appeared  to  be  a  nece^'isity ;  because  of  them  the 
Bible  was  what  it  was.  In  ftct,  without  them  the 
Bible  would  not  be  the  Bible.  But  this  discovery 
was  the  result  of  many  days'  thought  and  study — it 
did  not  oome  in  an  instant. 

After  having  admitted  the  doctrine  of  the  existence 
of  God,  I  found  another  difficulty  in  the  Bible  to 
contend  with.  It  was  thisl  Was  Jesua  really  tlie 
Son  of  God,  or  waa  lie  only  a  man  ?  I  had  found,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  whatever  might  be  the  character 
of  the  opposern  of  the  religion  of  Jesus^  this  much 
was  clearly  admitted  by  tliem  all,  ttiat  Jesus  was 
either  a  great  genius,  or^  at  least,  a  sage  like  Shaka 
and  Confucius;  and  hence  there  seemed  no  dilficuUy 
hi  reverencing  him  as  a  man.  But,  w}ien  once  ad- 
mitting his  claims  to  be  the  Son  of  <3od,  tlien  the 
serious  couHideration,  aa  to  tlie  relation  that  should 
exist  between  Christ  and  the  human  soul,  challenged 
my  atieniion.  For  the  case  from  the  Christian 
stand p4jint  stood  thiis: 

As  the  result  of  our  first  parents*  sinning  against 
God,  we  their  descendants  are  born  sinful  in  his 
sight,  and  e'^^ty  one  of  ua  must  receive  the  just 
penalty  of  our  sins.  But  as  God,  who  ia  rich  in  love 
and  mercy,  forbears  to  punish  us.  he  made  a  promise 
to  our  first  parents.  According  to  this  promise,  his 
only  Son  Jesus,  some  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety 
years  ago,  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  Jean  a 
wis  ftboul  thirty-three  years  on  the  earth.    After 


having  prenched  ihc  way  of  r&pentauce  to  ti>e  peop 
he  was  crucified  accordmg  to  prophecy.  On 
third  day  he  arose  from  the  grave,  and  »fier  app 
ing  to  his  disciples,  he  oAcended  to  heftveo  and 
down  on  the  rij^^ht  hand  of  God;  froni  thoDoe 
shuU  com©  to  judge  tlie  quick  and  the  desd.  Tbei*^ 
fore,  we  who  are  in  this  world  of  probAtion  shoiild 
at  once — without  delay — repent  of  our  sins  and 
rolHes,  and  receive  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  thun  secure  the  salvation  prorlded  by  Christ.  If 
we  fail  in  this,  we  all  shall  not  only  bo  subject  to  ih« 
sorrows  and  aRlictions  of  this  transitory  world,  but 
in  the  world  to  come  wo  shall  fall  into  eternal  miseiy 
ami  woe. 

Such  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  need  not  take  t 
time  now  in  urging  upon  all  who  would  embrto 
Christianity,  the  importance  of  giving  earnest  atte: 
lion  to  these  matters  at  once.  Whatever  may  be  mj| 
feelings  now,  at  that  time,  even  after  havln 
admitted  the  exislence  of  God,  it  was  with  great  dij 
Acuity  that  I  could  accept  all  these  articles  of  th 
Chris iian  religion. 

A  grave  doubt  arose  in  my  mind.  Since  God  is 
all-wiaeand  all-powerful,  and  thus  can  do  all  thiiigi 
why  did  he  not,  In  making  man,  make  htm  good,  to 
as  to  be  inoapable  of  sinning?  I  knew  not  what 
otliera  thought  of  the  matter,  but,  so  far  as  t  wis 
concerned,  this  *' accounting  all  men  sinners" 
seemed  Tory  strange.  I  had,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
looked  upon  such  public  sins,  as  murder,  incemijaris 
and  theft,  as  deeds  to  be  in  some  degree  ashamed  of, 
but  I  had  by  no  means  regarded  them  as  having  much 
to  do  with  moral  conduct,  or  as  deserving  person 
condemnation.  Therefore,  as  may  be  imagined,  I 
was  very  difBcult  for  me  to  look  upon  the  wonderfd 
salvation  by  Christ  as  at  all  essential  to  mankind. 

The  doctrines  of  ttie  immortality  of  the  soul  an 
future  judgment  next  claimed  my  attention.  Fr 
the  time  I  had  been  a  pupil  I  had  always  regmfde 
the  paradise  and  hell  of  the  Buddhists  as  foolish  and^ 
idle  tales.  This  habit  of  thought  continued  to 
haunt  me;  and  do  the  best  I  could,  I  found  it  very 
difficult  to  make  up  my  mind  to  consider  these  doc- 
trines (as  found  in  tlie  Bible).  As  these  doctrines 
were  repeated  over  and  over  in  the  book  under  re- 
view, and  naturally  having  no  taste  for  reading  sue 
things,  I  wa.s  on  the  point  the  isecofid  time  of  givin 
up  the  careful  study  of  the  gospels.  B^it  1  felt  very 
unhappy  at  the  thought  of  giving  up  with  i-o  partial 
and  limited  an  examinaiion — especially  as  1  had 
already  given  cottsiderable  thought  to  the  subject 
Besides,  from  a  number  of  books  which  I  had  i^x. 
amined,  1  hiid  found  that  the  doctrines  of  tlie  tmmor> 
tnlity  of  the  soul  and  the  future  J udgmant  were  after 
all  the  rtal  difficuUiis  in  this  whole  discussion,  I 
felt,  if  these  were  only  understood  and  admitted,  all 
other  difficulties  would  largely  disappear* 

Wellf  afler  having  admitted  the  exislence  of  6od« 
still  other  questions  arose  in  my  mind^  uMnely :  How 
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did  God  create  roan's  body  and  B|  irit,  and  how  did 
he  construct  all  the  environments  of  nature,  so  as  to 
conserve  so  well  man's  happiness  ?  When  I  care- 
failj  considered  these  two  questions  in  the  light  of 
facts,  I  realized  not  onlj  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  came  to  be  so  deeplj  impressed  that  I 
could  not  find  words  adequate  to  express  mj  feelin)2^ 
— words  failed  to  illustrate  the  minute  and  wonder- 
ful care  that  Grod  had  manifested  in  providing  for  the 
welfare  of  human  beings.  Then,  when  I  came  to 
consider  seriously  the  very  important  point  of  mor- 
ality, it  was  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  of  such  a 
God  as  being  so  oblivious  to  the  moral  fitness  of 
things  as  to  make  no  provision  for  rewarding  virtue 
and  punishing  wickedness  but  simply  leaving  this 
whole  matter  to  laws  and  education  developed 
through  the  imperfect  wisdom  of  man.  Was  this 
reasonable?  There  was  something  contradictory  in 
the  very  thought. 

If  mankind  are  only  beings  of  the  short  existence 
in  this  life,  and  the  virtuous  man,  after  enduring  (it 
may  be)  the  sorrows  and  afflictions  of  his  unfavor- 
able surroundings,  ends  his  days  in  death,  and  that 
is  all  of  it;  and,  if  the  wicked  man  with  the  most 
favorable  surroundings  (it  may  be)  ends  his  days  in 
riches  and  pleasures,  and  that  is  all  of  it;  and,  if 
even  the  all-wise  and  Mll-powerful  God  himself  can- 
not or  will  not  prevent  this  state  of  things,  then 
there  is  nothing  so  much  to  be  commiserated  as 
human  society,  and  nothing  so  pitiable  as  the  indi- 
vidual beings  of  the  human  race. 

But  to  me  it  was  inconceivable  that  an  all-wise 
and  all-powerful  God,  who  had  shown  so  much  kind- 
ness and  watchful  care  (in  creation  and  providence) 
to  human  beings,  would  leave  man  in  so  fearful  and 
miserable  a  condition.  These  facts  finally  became 
very  clear  to  me;  and,  when  I  saw  them,  I  no 
longer  had  any  trouble  in  acquiescing  in  the  doctrines 
of  th9  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  future  judg. 
ment — the  former  distinguishing  man  from  all  other 
animals,  and  the  latter  absolutely  necessary  in 
preserving  tlie  eternal  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong. 

The  settling  of  these  two  questions  was  to  me  the 
key  to  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
in  (kct,  to  my  mind,  they  are  the  pivotal  points  of  the 
whole  discussicm.  When,  therefore,  all  this  became 
dear  to  me,  tlie  doctrines,  namely,  of  the  sinfulness 
of  man;  Gk)d,  in  making  man,  giving  him  the  freedom 
of  choosing  between  good  and  evil ;  the  necessity  of 
the  salvation  provided  by  Christ,  and  the  closely 
allied  doctrine,  Christ  being  the  Son  of  God ;  all  be- 
came so  clear  to  me  that  no  room  was  left  for 
reasonable  doubt.  The  final  result  of  all  this  was 
that  my  mind  awoke  as  it  were  from  a  long  dream, 
and  on  July  15,  1888,  I  received  Christian  baptism. 

The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  the  history  of 
the  working  of  my  mind,  previous  to  receiving  bap- 
tiam.    As  I  now  look  back  at  the  matter,  the  forms 


of  my  reasoning  seem  awkward,  and  the  methods  by 
which  I  reached  the  above  conclusions  appear  in- 
complete; still,  this  is  the  origin  of  my  faith  in  the 
existence  of  God  and  of  my  acknowledging  Christ  as 
my  Saviour.  To  me  it  was  and  has  been  a  source 
of  great  joy  and  comfort.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Matthew  are  written  these  words:  *' Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
And  so,  if  my  condition  had  only  been  that  of  igno- 
rance— so  ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  read  a  single 
Chinese  character,  and  with  a  mind  as  simp'e  and 
undeveloped  as  that  of  a  little  child — I  might  then 
have  been  able  to  comprehend  and  believe,  without 
any  difficulty,  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
storehouse  of  my  heart  was  filled  up  with  all  sorts 
of  old  and  wornout  articles  of  furniture  (old  forms  of 
argument  and  methods  of  reasoning) — piled  up  with- 
out any  regularity  or  classification.  There  was  little 
room  left  in  my  heart  for  the  entrance  of  the  truth. 
Hence,  however  loudly  the  Scriptures  and  Gospel 
preaching  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  heart,  tlie 
doorkeeper  would  not  for  some  time  listen  to  the 
call  and  consent  to  their  entrance.  Happily,  at  last, 
the  doorkeeper  ceased  his  refusal.  It  is  true,  he 
kept  truth  waiting  at  the  door  for  a  little  while,  but 
it  was  only  that  he  might  go  in  and  clean  up  the 
interior  by  casting  out  all  the  useless  rubbish.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  he  conducted  truth  in  and  gave  him 
full  possession.  There  was  one  fortuuate  thing  about 
this  rubbish  in  my  heart,  as  some  may  know.  It 
could  be  easily  handled,  when  once  taken  in  haud, 
and  hence  it  did  not  take  a  long  time  to  throw  it  out. 

This,  however,  may  not  be  the  case  with  many  of 
my  readers.  Doubtless  in  the  storehouses  of  their 
hearts  all  tlie  furniture  is  weighty — every  article 
placed  in  with  great  care  and  in  regular  and  classi- 
fied order,  and  every  nook  and  corner  filled  up. 
Consequently,  however  loudly  truth  may  knock  at 
the  doors  of  (heir  hearts,  the  doorkeepers,  I  fear, 
will  fail  to  respond  and  open  the  doors ;  but  with  a 
polite  and  formal  bow  will  turn  him  away  and  refuse 
him  admittance.  However  this  may  be,  as  there  are 
many  evidences  (besides  those  mentioned)  in  favor 
of  Christianity,  if  there  are  among  my  readers  any 
unbelievers,  I  earnestly  and  respectfully  entreat  tbera 
to  give  heed  to  these  things,  and  at  once  begin  to 
throw  out  from  the  storehouses  of  their  hearts  some, 
at  least,  of  their  cherished  contents,  and  allow  truth 
to  come  in  and  take  possession. 


Who  is  it  that  has  made  us  thus  to  differ? 

What  is  it  lifts  us  to  such  radiant  iieight? 
What  greater  '*  joy  and  crowu  '*  than  our  commissioD 

To  lead  them  to  the  Light? 
But  if  we  do  not  care  and  do  not  pity, 

Aud  do  not  think  to  send  the  help  they  need. 
Will  this  release  us  from  the  obligation, 

Or  silence  those  who  plead  ? 
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Meeting  of  the  International  Miaaioniry  Unioa. 

BY    REV.  GEORGE  A.  BOSD* 

Thb  eleventh  ttDtiua!  gutheringof  the  International 
liissioniirr  Uuion,  which  convened  at  Clifton  Springa 
Weducisday  evening.  June  13^  in  the  ubernjide  of 
the  Sanitarium^  wah  the  bett  in  its  h  storj. 

The  iiumitable  tact,  i^'ood  judgment^  nnd  sparkhng 
liiimor  of  the  irrepreaan>le  pi-esident,  Rev,  J.  T. 
Gracey,  D,D.,  of  Rochester.  N,  Y.j  bad  a  greet  deal 
to  do  with  Uie  pleaflantneas  and  aueceas  of  »\\  the 
eesaioDs^  When  we  ride  m  a  '*  Pulhuan/"  we  do  not 
Always  realize  how  m\ich  uur  safety  ind  comfort  de- 
lead  upon  the  conductor.  ilia  task,  however,  is 
easy  in  compariaou  to  engineering  such  »  meeting  es 
tlie  International  Miaflionary  Union.  Dr.  Gracey  had 
the  manaffcraent  of  i:il  **mi«sionary  cars/'  eich 
loaded  fuU  and  aplUing  over  with  missionary  intel- 
ligence. Yet  there  was  not  a  dingle  coUiaion,  every- 
one seemed  pleaded,  aod  the  inieresta  of  the  various 
eocieties  weiis  equitably  presented. 

The  following  summary  ahows  the  sodeiiea  repre- 
eeniod:  American  Board,  HS;  Methodist  Episcopal, 
v)4;  Presbyterian,  31;  American  fiapUat  Missionarj 
Union,  14;  Reformed  Church,  4;  Canada  Metliodiat, 
3 ;  United  Presbyterian,  I ;  Southern  Preabyterian, 
I ;  Moravian,  1 ;  Protestant  Episcopal,  I ;  Reformed 
Episcopal,  I;  LB.  S.  S.  U.,  I;  Independent,  I. 

From  tlie  very  commencement  of  the  sessions  there 
wua  a  deep  spiritual  intluence  felt,  which  pervaded 
every  service. 

In  the  opening  service  Dr.  Foster,  who  an  mag- 
oanimonsly  entertains  this  whole  body  of  mission- 
arleSf  made  a  most  touching  address.  There  could 
be  no  truer  friend  to  missions  and  missionaries  than 
this  noble-hearted,  whole  souied  missionary  enthu* 
Hiast. 

In  the  first  devotional  service  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson 
raised  us  above  "concert  pitch,"  in  a  stirring  ad« 
dress  upon  **  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Rela- 
iioQ  to  MtBiions."  During  the  course  of  the  address 
4be  Spirit  of  God  waa  so  manifeetty  present  that  it 
WR-*  difficult  to  keep  back  the  shouts  of  victory. 

Rev.  Egerton  R.  Young  kept  the  convention 
*'  boiling  over/*  during  his  admirable  address  on 
^^American  Aborigines.*'  Dr.  Young  is  not  only  an 
admirable  speaker,  but  he  takes  you  with  him  so 
completely  in  his  addressee  that  it  i^^  difficult  to  know 
Just  where  you  are  when  ho  leta  you  down.  He 
traoalated  the  D.D.  attached  to  his  name  as  *'  Dog 
Driver."  No  more  thrilling  romance  could  be  found 
tlian  his  wonderful  portraiture  of  his  labors  for  Jesus 
in  that  far-off  *' Frozen  Norllu"  President  Cleve- 
land, at  the  close  of  one  of  his  nddressea  in  Wash- 
ington of  au  hour  and  a  half,  said :  *'  I  wish  that  man 
had  talked  another  hour,  and  told  us  more  about  his 
intelligent  do^s.*' 

Thursday  evening  seeaion  was  opened  by  a  pleas- 
ing address  by   that   "J^poatle   to   the   L^ios.*^   Dr. 


McGilvary.  He  was  followed  by  Biihop  J. 
Thobum.  The  bishop  iiaa  lost  none  of  his  po« 
his  speech  was  not  only  instractive,  but  full  of  in- 
spiration from  beginning  to  end.  In  his  limited  ad- 
dress he  brought  before  us  soujo  of  the  marvelous 
things  God  has  done  and  is  waiting  to  do,  if  we  will 
cooperate  in  that  important  missionary  Geld  of  India. 

It  made  us  wish  he  could  hav»  the  ear  of  tfa« 
whole  Christian  Chureh  of  America,  for  sucli  nn  ad- 
dress would  so  vigorously  pull  their  heart  and  pur»e 
strings,  thnt  the  aympaihy  and  prayers  of  ibe 
Ciiurch  would  be  poured  out  upon  tlmt  Innd,  and  the 
money  would  dow  by  millions  into  the  c^'flers  of  tiia 
Churches,  He  reminded  us  that  for  some  time  tl>« 
converts  had  averaged  Ufty  a  day,  and  that  up  to 
date  there  seemed  no  abatement  to  the  work.  He 
also  made  this  remarkable  statement,  which  «honlJ 
have  the  attention  ot  every  thoughtful  peraon  :  *Mf  I 
could  get  $2,U00  a  year  for  Sve  yearn,  1  would 
undertake  to  open  a  new  mission  field  and  hatf-  fr**? 
thousand  converts  within  it  inside  five  yearci/'  'i, 
that  some  one  who  is  able  would  reapoud  lo  such  an 
ap(>eal  1 

Tlte  Friday  session^  on  *"  Woman's  Work  in  Various 
Mission  Lands,"  opened  the  eyes  of  tlie  most  ardenl 
supporters  of  this  work  to  the  fact  that  God  is  bleii* 
ing  this  work  far  more  richly  tlian  we  even  knew, 
and  that  the  call  was  never  louder  for  cooaecrstcd 
women  in  all  parta  of  the  mission  tield. 

At  the  evening  seasion  Rev.  T.  L.  Gullok  pro- 
duced Bomewliat  of  a  sensation,  and  a  profound  iin* 
pression,  by  his  address  on  Hawaii.  His  denaaciS' 
tion  of  the  queen  was  scathing  in  tlie  extreme. 

A  very  interesting  stereopiicon  entertainment  was 
giren  on  Saturday  night. 

Sunday  was  a  specially  blessed  day.  Never  was 
the  beautiful  spirit  of  Christian  unity  and  interde- 
nominational fraternity  which  always  characteriies 
the  work  of  the  Union  more  blessedly  manifeet  than 
at  the  services  of  that  Sabbath. 

In  place  of  the  ordinary  preaching  a  unique  servios 
\>a8  held.  A  composite  aermon  waa  presented  b; 
five  miaslonarios,  which  was  as  beautiful  and  com- 
pletely harmonious  in  the  relation  of  ita  parta  to  each 
other  as  if  it  had  been  prepared  and  presented  by 
one  man  and,  above  all,  was  charBcteriaed  by  wnm- 
derful  spiritual  power. 

All  the  other  sessions  were  of  great  inleresi,  and 
in  every  sense  this  gatliering  waa  a  marked  suoceea 

A  farewell  service  was  held  at  tlie  close,  to  bid 
"  Godspeed "  to  the  thirty-elgiit  outgoing  mission- 
aries. 

The  International  Missionary  Union  is  destined  to 
become  more  and  more  a  power  among  the  churches. 
It  will  not  only  promote  unity  among  roiasionar 
abroad,  but  will  have  a  powerful  refiex  inline 
upon  the  Churches  at  home,  in  drawing  tliem  oe 
together, 

Duke  Center,  Pa, 
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Tbe  Turk  at  His  DeTotions. 

Wt  ^UUA  F.  PAKMkLEK.  TUklWZQND,  TURKEY* 

Voti  m«/  liAVV  flocu  4«fmll  Ter^iian  rugs  wider  at 

»eDii  timn  i*t  ilie  itiUer     Perhii|)«  jon  lUouglit 

defect   due    t«*   n   w;int  of   exrtclititdf    in  t*»e 

[orienul.     True,  he  \\a&  iio  «p' cial  (jii^a  (award  I  ho 

rigbt  aQgIc,  but  in  tlii^  cji'io  it  !•<  '*  siii  iicoident  doue 

*  II  ptirpo«e/'  &9  children  u^ed  lo  fhv,     TI«U  stye  of 

I  rug  is  ca*ll<Fd  9r}(i\*Uh,  or  prm  f*r  nig. 

The  wo  »*!»  |*c»r,  havinjr  wnshetl  li^  hHiid*  and 
»  l*t?^  wets  the  crown  ul  hi?«  hend.  then  wiis^he^s  his 
feet.  Ho  now  plsices  tit  is  rug  with  »)»e  he^id,  or 
♦mrrow  cod,  lowurd  the  kfkhhh,  ihnl  »i.  toward 
Mecca.  KUhlth  tnean.^  notilh,  and  its  Mi*ccm  ih  sout  > 
of  VL%  wo  tire  i*ametimes  askfd  b^*  M  *»k*Mis,  *'  Which 
w«j  IB  your  k^hh  f  "  ihit  la,  *•  Which  wny  du  you 
turn  rovif  fiioe  when  to«i  pmy  ?  ** 

R«>moiring  his  fi»ndiil«,  tho  worshiper  atep^^  with 
bar?  f«et  on  ihe  lower  end  of  the  rn^.  jMiuges  a 
moment^  tli^n  miaf^s  hi*  h^nd<4  with  p»1ni§  forwiird, 
touches  the  lower  part  of  tho  e^tra  wiih  tlio  extended 
clittmba,  and  repeals  iJie  TMt-rr^  iim  it  is  called  — 
*'  Allah  Ekher  '*  {Qo^\  is  greut>,  the  ertttic  words  that 
3 


ihE^  criers  call  unt  from  the  minarets  at  lhetipi>oiu  ed 
hours  Jor  pmyrr.  Thi*  hnnds  nre  then  folded  just 
below  the  girdk%  Mnd  tho  opening  chapter  of  the 
Kora^n  is  repeated.  Then  follow  kntelings  and  proa- 
trations  nnd  rnoro  standing,  all  the  while  mumbling 
prorers  and  praises.  By  tind  hy  the  wor>hiper  it 
seen  lo  n<«d,  \\rsi  nn  one  side  iind  then  on  the  otlieri 
which  is  Snid  to  be  giving  f^HlaniP  lo  their  prophets. 
A'ter  this  poini  is  passed  ho  mity  spenk,  should  h« 
have  {>cC]i»ion,  and  tlnieih  Iuk  devi»uuns  afterward. 

The  other  day  a  man  opened  a  tiny  shop  across 
the  way«  the  whole  ftont  open,  iiri  the  custom  is  here, 
to  be  closed  at  ui^dit  by  shutters.  On  two  upright 
tr  tubers  Imng  bright  co  tort:  d  kiteH,  the  slick  less 
hroome  of  the  coi«t>try.  a  win*  basket  of  egg*^  and 
oiht-r  commodities.  I  sow  a  carjienier  mnke  the 
shfTwcase.  In  front  of  Ihe  sliMp  he  bnilt  ti  ^reai 
onphrwirdlike  thing,  bnt  instead  of  pntliug  in  shelves 
ho  divided  the  space  tuto  sections  ahoni  a  fool  and  n 
Imlf  square.  This  he  set  np  at  tl»e  dtnir  of  the  shop, 
at  rtn  inclination  of  perhup^^  Ihirty  degrees,  in  order 
thilt  the  cuKt^mer  on  the  street  may  see  all  there  is 
for  sale.  Thef^e  ctnpartnieiKa  are  tilled  with  lump 
011  gaff  apples,  rice,  wheat  ringed  Hbimt  with  o  row  of 
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egg8 — all  very  sinking  by  the  light  of  the  hanging 
lanp  as  I  stepped  out  into  the  balcony  this  evening. 

A  man  sat  in  the  narrow  passage  between  tlie 
showcase  and  the  wall,  wurming  his  hands  over 
a  brazier  of  co»ls  and  smoking  his  cigarette.  Odd 
that  he  should  he  alone,  I  thought,  for  these  people 
are  gregarious  to  the  lust  degree.  At  that  moment 
up  popped  a  head  at  the  far  end  of  the  tip!)y  cup- 
board, exactly  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  tissel  of  f*z 
jiggling  and  throwing  ludicrous  shadows  on  the  wall 
belli-  d.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  throughout 
his  lengthy  devotions.  Then  the  owner  of  the 
head  came  and  sat  down  by  his  companion,  who 
must  be  a  Christian,  or  he,  too,  would  have  been  at 
his  prayers. 

This  season  of  devotion  is  called  the  Yiitstn^  or 
bedtime  prayer.  There  are  live  ot  these  seasons 
during  the  twenty-four  hours — at  dawn,  at  midday, 
mid-afternoon,  sunset,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
sunset.  No  matter  whtre  '*  the  faithful "  may  be, 
on  lofty  mountiiin  or  in  lowly  valley,  at  the  sound  of 
crier's  voice  or  signal  gun,  something,  if  only  a  jacket 
or  the  canvas  big  of  the  traveler,  is  thrown  down 
and  Allah  remembered.  If  water  is  not  obtainable 
for  the  ablutions  earth  may  be  used.  But  the  jacket 
must  be  cltan,  and  should  there  chance  to  be  a 
picture  in  the  pocket  it  must  be  removed.  A  Moslem 
may  not  pray  in  presence  of  any  picture,  and  in  this 
regard  he  is  more  favorable  to  the  Protestant  form 
of  worship  than  to  that  of  the  Gregorian  or  orthodox 
Greek.  It  looks  very  odd  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer 
when  a  long  row  of  "  the  faithful  "  go  through  their 
monotonous  forms  in  concert. 

How  devout  the  high-class  Moslem  women  may  be 
in  their  harems  I  cannot  tell,  but  a  neighbor  who 
weaves  for  a  living  was  seen  to  perform  her  ablu- 
tions and  then,  having  to  go  to  the  door  and  take  in 
a  piece  of  meat  sent  home  by  her  lord,  was  obliged 
to  repeat  the  operation. 

We  are  now  in  the  great  fafft  of  Hamnzan.  and  are 
doomed  for  a  month  to  give  a  Utile  jump  at  sunset 
when  the  cannon  booms  on  the  mountain  top  behind 
our  houi^o,  and  again  at  three  hours  before  sunrise 
when  the  Moslem  hears  in  the  sound  these  words  of 
the  proph*  t  Klijah  to  Ahnb:  "Get  thee  up,  eat  and 
drink.''  This  fast  moves  with  the  lunar  months  of 
the  Mohammedan  calender  through  the  seasons,  and 
happy  are  "the  faithful"  \%lien  it  comes  in  the 
season  of  shoit  days.  It  is  a  hard  fate  that  compels 
them  sometimes,  and  that  in  hot  weather,  to  abstain 
for  rtfie«n  I. ours  Imm  a  sip  of  water  or  a  biie  of 
bread.  .\h,  il  we  who  call  ours- Ives  followers  of 
the  niighiy  Prophet  and  Saviour  were  thus  loyal  to 
our  dovotionfi.  whnt  hlessuigs  might  we  not  call 
down  on  this  sin-ridden  world! — Cotigrtgationalist. 


TllK  Imttle  is  ruf^iriK ;  the  foe  Ih  alert ; 
But  Christ,  our  urent  leader,  will  his  power  ajwert. 
O.  faint  not.  nor  falter,  till  life'^  work  is  done. 
The  world  must  Im?  conquered  for  OoJ's  Holy  One. 


The  Epworth  Lea^e  and  MiasionF. 

The  following  feasible  plan  for  nid  to  mitisioDi 
has  been  put  forth  by  the  First  General  Vice  Prwi- 
dent,  Willis  W.  Cooper,  of  St.  Josepli,  Mich.  If  our 
young  f  I  lends  will  make  it  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  together,  it  will  win.     Below  is  his  ieiter: 

Dear  Fkllow  League  Workers: 

The  highest  authority  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  placed  a  line  of  work  upon  u-t  that  is  just 
now  calling  for  heroic  effort,  lunnrly,  missiootrj 
work.  R-  pea  ted  special  and  most  pleading  calla 
have  been  n.ude  by  our  Missionary  Committee  and 
Missionary  Secretaries.  Can  wo  do  less  than  to 
respond  ? 

Think  what  we  could  do  by  one  united  effort,  if  all 
of  our  800.000  members  would  give  fifty  cents  each! 
It  would  amount  to  the  princely  sum  of  $400,0001 
No  one  of  our  membership  is  so  \\oot  but  that  during 
the  next  six  months  this  sum  can  be  put  aside  for 
this  special  offering,  lias  the  Rpworth  ]l.eague  l«eii 
born  for  such  an  hour  as  tliis?  Who  can  teh! 
Shall  we  undertake  it?  I  beliere  God  is  sanog, 
"  Xes,"  'vGo  forward." 

Briefly,  then,  the  plan  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  proposed  offermg  is  to  be  t^tra  in  addition 
to  and  above  all  collections  and  claims  the  Church 
has  upon  us. 

2.  We  designate  Thursday  evening,  November  29, 
1894  (our  national  Thanksgiring  DayX  as  the  daj 
when  our  offering  shall  be  Ikid  upon  the  aitar  of  lU 
Church,  using  the  long  roll  call.  The  name  of  every 
Epworth  Lt-aguer  in  our  Church  will  I  e  oalled  and 
asked  to  respond.  (General  Secretary  Schell  will 
prepare  a  fitting  service  for  the  evening,  embracing 
this  feature  of  the  long  roll  call.) 

3.  The  minimum  uniform  amount  asked  from  each 
member  is  fifty  cents.  This  amount  may  be  given  by 
any  one  of  three  methods : 

(a)  A  systematic  giving  of  three  cents  per  week 
from  now  until  Thanksgiving  Day. 

(6)  By  a  self-denial  week  which  shall  precede 
Thanksgiving  Day,  or 

(c)  As  a  thank  offering,  to  be  made  at  the  kmg  rvB 
calL  upon  the  evening  of  Tbank9giving  Day. 

4.  We  ask  every  cabinet  to  take  immediaie  actioik. 
and  recouimend  to  their  local  chapter  cooperation  in 
this  great  movement 

5.  In  order  that  every  pastor  in  tlie  Church  may 
heartily  indorhc  the  plan,  it  is  arranged  tl  at  the 
treasurer  of  the  General  Mi^sionar7  Society  of  our 
Church,  at  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  will  send  a 
receipt  to  the  pa^itor,  which  receipt  may  be  turned 
in  as  a  voucher  to  the  Conference  treasurer  at 
tiie  next  Annual  Conference  held  thereafter  and 
credited  to  the  missionary  contribution  from  each 
charge  in  the  usual  manner,  thus  swelling  the  records 
just  so  much  by  the  .«pei'i  I  and  extra  offering  of  the 
Epworth  Lei^ue. 
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6.  The  importaDce  of  the  tromptcooperaiion  and 
strict  attention  to  reports  and  details  is  obvious. 
Much  of  the  Buccess  of  this  movement  will  depend 
upon  it.  In  order  to  conserve  the  enthusiasm,  and 
make  successful  this  great  work,  every  soldier  must 
be  loyal,  reporting  as  promptly  and  as  often  as  called 
upon  80  10  do.  The  time  has  come  when  the  League 
should  fall  in  line  with  the  young  people  of  other 
Churches  in  the  great  cause  of  missions.  Let  us  do 
deeds  worthy  of  our  great  orgai'iz«tion  !  We  shall 
thus  become  an  inspiration  to  all  the  world,  as  well 
as  send  timely  relief  to  our  own  beloved  brethren 
who  have  so  nobly  given  their  lives,  in  home  and 
foreign  fields,  to  the  oiuse  of  missions. 

Dr.  C.  C.  McCabe,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Church,  writes  »-s  follows  of  the  proposed  plan, 
heartily  seconding  it : 

It  is  said  of  Mr.  Edison  that  once  when  pacing  the 
deck  of  an  Atlantic  steamer  and  looking  out  over  the 
mighty  waves  of  a  stormy  sea,  he  was  hoard  to  ex- 
claim, **Wbat  a  waste  of  power  is  taking  place 
here !  "  If  Niagara's  torrent  can  drive  enough  dyna- 
mos to  supply  the  wants  of  fifty  cities,  what  would  be 
the  measure  of  the  ocean's  power  when  all  its  stormy 
wares  are  rolling  forward  with  a  momentum  equal 
to  that  of  a  million  Niagara's?  But  not  one  of  all 
tliose  mighty  waves  has  ever  been  brought  into  sub- 
jection by  man,  and  their  untold  power  seems  to  be 
going  to  utter  waste. 

When  we  look  out  over  the  great  sea  of  humanity 
which  surrounds  us,  we  are  ollen  startled  by  the 
discovery  of  sources  of  unused  power  which  are 
going  almost  to  utter  waste.  The  children  of  light 
are  not  as  wise  In  their  generation  as  the  children  of 
this  world.  They  have  access  to  the  storehouse  of 
power  divine,  a  power  far  beyond  anything;  which 
Mr.  Edison  ever  harnessed  to  his  scientific  appliances, 
but  they  seem  oblivious  to  the  fact  They  see  Niag- 
aras, but  are  not  moved  ;  they  look  out  over  rolling 
asas,  but  do  not  even  dream  of  the  divine  possibilities 
which  the  scene  suggests.  Let  us  as  Methodists 
look,  for  instance,  at  the  great  host  of  young  people 
who  have  suddenly  been  brought  into  view  by  the 
Epworth  League  movements.  Measured  by  any 
possible  standard,  this  movement  means  an  increase 
of  fifty  per  cent  to  the  working  power  of  the  Church. 
What  has  been  done  with  this  newly  stored  power? 
What  are  we  doing  ?  What  do  we  propose  to  do  ? 
Never  in  the  history  of  all  the  Christian  centuries  has 
such  a  reinforcement  of  workers  been  needed.  The 
glowing  enthusiasm,  the  unchilled  ardor,  the  buoyant 
hope,  the  onquestioning  faith  of  youth  are  needed  in 
the  dosing  years  of  eartli's  greatest  century  as  never 
before,  but  only  here  and  there  do  we  find  anyone 
who  seemi  to  realize  that  such  a  host  can  serve  any 
purpooe  beyond  attending  drets  parades  and  filling  up 
▼aeant  oo'amiia  in  statistical  tables. 


This  neglect  ought  not,  must  not,  continue.  God 
has  called  forth  this  vast  multitude  of  young  people 
and  has  called  them  for  a  purpose.  Not  one  among 
all  the  host  can  be  neglected.  God  has  something 
for  each  one  to  do,  and  those  who  bear  responsibility 
must  see  to  it  that  every  youth  gets  a  chance  to  do 
soinotliing  for  the  Master.  Once  when  five  thousand 
men  were  starving  and  fainting  for  want  of  food  a 
little  lK)y  furnished  the  barley  loaves  which  made  a 
feast  for  them  all.  Beyond  a  doubt,  there  are  young 
people  in  our  Epworth  host  to-dny  who  carry  bar- 
ley loaves  ready  for  use  whenever  called  for. 

We  are  to-day  passing  through  a  soro  crisis  iu  our 
missionary  camp.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  God  has  opened  to  us  doors  of  access 
to  700,000,000  of  the  human  race.  Our  missionaries 
have  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  tokens 
of  blessing  have  followed  them.  The  heathen,  by 
many  thousands  every  year,  are  throwing  away 
their  idols  and  turning  to  the  living  God.  Every 
year  our  pioneers  advance  farther  into  the  dark 
realms  of  paganism,  and  every  year  the  demand  for 
increased  resources  becomes  more  urgent.  But  in 
the  midst  of  this  splendid  advance  the  financial  panic 
suddenly  fell  upon  the  country,  resources  began  to 
disappear,  troubles  arose  on  every  horizon,  and  re- 
trenchment seemed  unavoidable.  Here  we  stand 
to-day.  On  every  shore  a  Macedonia  stands  beckon- 
ing, while  we  look  in  vain  for  the  increased  resources 
which  will  enable  us  to  move  forward. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  Whither  shall  we  turn  for 
help?  The  unused  power  is  in  the  EPWORTH 
LEAGUE  OF  THE  CHURCH.  Let  the  young  peo- 
pie  have  a  chance,  let  all  restrictions  be  removed, 
and  the  young  people  be  flormitted  to  take  up  this 
work,  and  within  three  months  the  Missionary  Soci- 
ety will  come  up  out  of  the  financial  wilderness  with 
new  energy  and  new  hope,  and  enter  at  once  on  a 
new  career  of  progress  and  victory.  Our  young 
people  need  a  great  object  set  before  tlx  m.  They 
must  have  something  to  do,  and  something  worthy  of 
such  a  host  of  young  Christian  disciples.  The  Mip- 
sionary  Society  must  have  $1,250,000  before  the  first 
day  of  next  November,  or  else  be  constrained  to  en- 
ter upon  another  year  burdened  with  debt  If  the 
Epworth  League  vveie  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  if 
they  were  to  give  or  collect  only  fifty  cents  for  each 
member,  the  task  would  be  accomplished.  Let  no 
one  object  that  the  League  must  not  take  up  special 
interests.  The  conversion  of  the  world  is  not  a 
"  special  interest."  The  very  Hfe  of  the  Church  is 
bound  up  in  this  enterprise,  and  if  the  Epworth 
League  cannot  be  turned  in  full  force  into  the  sup- 
port of  this  greatest  of  all  movements,  then  they  have 
been  organized  in  vain.  The  Churcii  herself  only  ex- 
ists for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  nations,  and  her 
youth  need  to  understand  this,  and  act  accordingly. 
Let  the  work  begin  at  once,  and  let  it  be  pushed  for- 
ward to  an  early  and  glorious  consumroJition. 
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AnnoTiiioement  of  the  Union  ICss.onaiy  Training 
Institnte. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  give  to  joung 
men  aod  women  of  all  evangelical  denomioations  a 
specific  training  for  foreign  missionary  work. 

To  this  end  we  have  a  carefully  adapted  course  of 
8tudy,  wliich  covers  in  all  four  years  (the  first  year 
is  preparatory,  arranged  for  those  who  have  not  had 
early  educational  advantages),  and  embraces  the 
study  of  Elementary  Rnglish,  Rhetoric,  Elocution, 
the  English  Bible,  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
Chemistry,  Church  History,  Systematic  Tiieology, 
Comparative  Religion,  and  Ethics,  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Music,  languages  of  missionary  countries, 
and  Itistory  and  customs  of  those  countries,  and  a 
niedicnl  department  including  General  Anatomy, 
Physiol  gy,  and  Ilygieno  of  the  internal  organs. 
Materia  Medica,  Obstetrics,  Surgery,  Therapeutics. 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Diseases  of  Women,  and 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Throat,  and  Nose. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course,  lectures  are 
given  on  questions  of  interest  by  returned  missi  m- 
aries,  ministers,  and  Christian  workers. 

Our  faculty  consists  of  the  best  instructors  from 
among  eminent  physicians,  learned  minisiers,  and 
trained,  experienced  teachers. 

We  have  two  school*,  one  located  centrally  in 
BriK)klyn,  and  one,  the  Country  branch,  with  a  far.Ti 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  in  the  beautiful 
Mujiconetcong  valley  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  Both 
homes  are  pleasant  and  commodious,  well  furnished, 
lighted,  and  heated. 

At  the  branch  the  first  two  years'  s'udy  are  pur- 
sued, and  in  the  city  school  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  intellectual  training,  some  knowl- 
edge of  industries  is  given  (household  (contniy, 
printing,  gardening),  which  we  consider  very  im- 
portant, both  fo '  its  intrinsic  value  and  tht?  power  it 
exerts  in  testing  and  molding  character. 

Another  feature  to  be  noted  is  the  practical  train- 
ing in  soul-saving  work.  Students  cnga  j:e  in  all 
kin«ls  ol'city  and  country  mission  work,  visit  home?, 
hospitals,  and  prisons,  hold  open-air  and  cottaire 
meetings,  have  charge  of  mistsions,  Sunday  schools, 
and  in(iustrial  schools. 

The  low  terms  render  these  advantages  acc«  ssiblo 
to  all.  Only  .$.'>0  per  year  is  charged  lor  tuition,  and 
hoard  is  freo.  Those  who  cm  meet  the  full  cxpr-nse, 
$^125,  arc  expected  to  do  so.  Few.  however,  are 
able  to  piy  so  much,  nn  1  wo  are  largely  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  offerings  of  Ooil's  pe<»ple  to  meet 
current  expenses. 

T'le  work  of  the  house  is  done  by  the  students 
under  the  direction  of  com;>etent  matrons.  They 
also  give  live  weeks'  work  at  the  country  branch 
each  summer  vacat'on. 

During  the  nine  years  of  our  histo  y  ihirty-seven 
young  men  and  women  have  g^ne  from  us  under  the 


missionary  organizations  of  their  respective  Cliurches 
to  Africa,  India,  Burma,  China,  Japan,  BulKaris, 
Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies.  That  they  are  making 
successful  njissionaries  is  seen  by  the  warm  words 
of  commendation  they  receive  from  the  Boards  which 
sent  them,  and  by  a  glance  at  the  varied  work  Uiey 
are  heroically  conducting;  but  we  may  not  here  en- 
large.  Indeed  the  demand  for  these  trained  workers 
from  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
and  Methodist  societies  is  always  greater  tlian  the 
supply. 

The  fall  term  in  both  schools  opens  September  12. 
when  we  expect  to  welcome  to  our  ranks  a  goodly 
number  of  fresh  faces.  Shall  yours,  my  young 
friend,  be  among  them  ? 

We  ask  our  readers  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  propose  entering  upon  missionary  work,  to  train- 
ing given  by  our  schools. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  addres>iQg 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Osborn,  Hacktttstowu,  X.  J. 


Olye  Light  to  Mexico. 

BT  RBV.  JOHN  W.  BUTL£R.  H.H. 

Ik  the  early  days  of  Protc:«iMnt  missions  in  Mexico, 
no  publication  which  we  were  able  to  send  forth  did 
more  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  thinking  men  of  the 
country,  and  intlueuce  them  favorably  toward  our 
cause,  than  Laveleye*8  Protestantism  and  Romanism 
in  Uitir  Rdation  to  the  Happiness  and  Prosperity  of  the 
Nations  A  later  work  by  this  same  eminent  profes- 
sor of  political  economy  in  the  University  o»  Liege, 
entitled.  The  Future  of  Roman  Catholic  PeopkSy  ought 
to  be  translated,  published,  and  scattered  broadciist 
over  this  land.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since 
the  fir  it  mentioned  document  was  issued  here,  aiid  it 
has  accomplished  untold  good. 

Now,  when  a  new  generation  of  young  men  is 
coming  into  public  life,  and  Romanism  is  making 
strenuous  eflbrts  to  influence  them,  and  consequently 
the  entire  country,  we  must  put  something  into  their 
hands  which  will  help  them  to  see  the  true  intluence 
of  '•  Koine's  system  of  doctrine  and  government."  In 
the  discussion  of  this  great  question  L^veleye  shows 
the  skill  of  a  master,  and  his  article  will  help  us  im- 
mensely. We  want  to  put  it  iut»  the  han  is  of  every 
Mexican  deputy  and  scn><t(»r.  of  every  state  governor 
and  county  chief,  into  all  the  newspnper  oflSces  and 
public  libraries,  as  well  as  into  the  schoolhoues  and 
wok'ihop.s.      Who  uill  htlj'usf 

Willi  $150  (C  S.  cnrrtncy)  we  can  send  out 
2,000  copies  of  this  pamp'iiet  of  about  fifty  pages. 
With  $200  we  can  send  out  :'>,000  copies.  We  ought 
to  make  it  5,000.  Help  quickly,  and  thus  help 
t^^iceI  Si  ml  your  coniributions  (marked  "For 
Mexican  Press")  to  C.  R.  Magce.  Esq.,  38  Brorofield 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.:  4o  Dr.  Sandford  Hunt,  160 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ;  or  direct  to  the  writer. 

City  of  Mcrico^  Ileziro,  P.  O.  Box  291. 


(373) 
YOUN(J  PEOPLE'S  DEPARTMENT. 


"The  Field  iB  the  World." 
"  Wait  till  our  own  the  Gospel  have  received, 
For  with  our  own  we  surelv  must  begin." 
»* Begin  and  finish?" 

*  Well,  that  work  achieved, 
We  shall  have  leisure  to  call  others  in : 
'  Go  to  mH  nations ' — somewJien  we  allow — 

*  Beginning  at  Jerusalem  *  means  now." 

*'  And  yet,  methinks,  the  two  commissions  blend 
With  one  another,  in  distinctive  force. 

*  Go  to  all  nations  '  was  the  appointed  end, 

*  Beginning  *  onlj  pointed  out  the  course. 
Beginning  oul  ,  if  we  wait  to  show 

One  work  completed,  we  shall  never  go." 

And  this,  then,  is  our  lesson.     Every  day 
We  find  some  work  which  we  must  not  refuse, 
And  we  must  do  such  work  as  best  we  mny  ; 
Yet  must  we  never  quote  it  to  excuse 
Our  cold  neglect  of  Christ's  supreme  command — 
"  Go  forth  and  preach  my  name  in  every  land." 


"I  ShaU  Hot  Pass  Again  This  Way." 
The  bread  that  bringeth  strength  I  want  to  give, 
The  water  pure  that  bids  the  thirsiy  live; 
I  want  to  help  the  fainting  day  by  day  ; 
**  Vm  sure  I  {^hall  n*  t  pass  again  this  Why." 

I  want  to  give  the  oil  of  joy  for  tears, 

The  faith  to  conquer  crowding  doubts  and  fears. 

Beauty  for  ashes  may  I  give  alway — 

"  Vm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way." 

I  want  to  give  good  measure,  running  o'er. 
And  into  angry  hearts  I  want  to  pour 
Tho  answer  sofk  that  turneth  wrath  away — 
**  Tm  sure  I  shall  not  pnss  again  this  way." 

I  want  to  give  e'en  as  the  Master  gave. 
Help  to  the  (-rring,  and  I  want  to  have 
Fiirgivenefs  in  my  heart  from  d  ly  to  day — 
"  Vm  snre  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way." 

I  want  to  give  to  others  hopo  and  faith, 
I  want  to  do  all  that  the  Master  saith ; 
I  want  to  live  aright  from  day  to  day — 
"I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way." 

—The  Silver  Oioss. 


A  Beal  Liye  Missionary. 

Wb  knew  a  whole  week  beforehand  that  she  was 
ooming,  and  tliat  my  mamma  was  going  to  invite  all 
the  ladiea  to  our  house  to  hear  her  talk.  We  were 
g^ng  to  have  ice  cream  and  cake,  and  mamma  said 
that  I  and  Mamie  Webster — she's  my  most  intimate 
friend — and  Daisy — she's  my  little  sister — might 
help  pass  the  things,  only  Daisy  was  so  little  she 
couldn't  pais  anything  around  but  the  napkins. 

I  used  to  wish  sometimes  that  Daisy  could  have 
stayed  a  baby,  for  she  wasn't  any  trouble  then. 
She  just  look  naps  all  day  and  mamma  took  care  of 
her,  and  ahe  was  cunning  to  play  with  when  I  felt 
like  it ;  bot  now  she  is  old  enough  to  want  to  do 


everything  tliat  Mamie  and  I  do,  and  I  lave  to  look 
after  her,  and  yet  ^he's  loo  little  for  our  plays. 
Mamie  says  s'  e's  real  sorry  for  me  sometimes.  She 
hann't  any  little  sibter,  only  a  brother  Chris.  Any- 
how, she  did  not  care  about  seeing  the  ive  mission- 
ary from  China  as  we  did,'and  Mamie  and  I  used  to 
sit  on  the  steps  and  wonder  what  she'd  look  like. 
Chris  said  !>he'd  have  little  feet  no  bigger  than 
Daisy's,  so  she  would  waddle  instead  of  walk,  and 
she  would  have  eyes  cut  bias,  and  look  like  the 
bunchy  ladies  on  the  fans,  and  that  she  would  want 
us  to  fire  firecrackers,  like  the  Fourth  of  July.  I 
knew  niamnia  wouldn't  have  firecrackers,  but  we 
were  wild  to  see  her,  and,  anyway,  it  would  be  fun 
to  help  pass  the  cake  and  things.  We  were  going 
to  wear  our  best  white  dresses,  ond  I  lent  Mamie  my 
bangle  and  she  lent  me  her  beads,  because  all  tlie 
girls,  at  Fchool,  who  were  iniimate  friends  like 
Mamie  and  me,  lent  each  other  things  to  wear. 

The  ladies  were  getting  ready  a  box  of  things  and 
some  money  for  the  missionary  to  take  back  with 
her,  but  Mamie  and  I  had  been  saving  up  for  ever  so 
long  to  buy  a  lawn  tenuis  set ;  still  we  said  we'd 
each  give  a  quarter.  That  was  more  than  the  other 
girls  did,  but  then  they  were  not  going  to  see  a  real 
missionary.  I  was  having  a  real  good  time  that 
morning  helping  mamma  in  the  kitchen,  but  just  at 
the  most  interesting  moment,  when  we  were  stick- 
ing the  bits  of  citron  in  the  pound  cakes,  what  must 
Daisy  do  but  upset  the  egg  basket,  and  three  rolled 
on  the  fioor  and  were  smashed.  So  of  course 
mamma  made  me  take  her  outdoors  to  amuse  her. 
I  felt  real  cross,  but  I  took  her  around  to  the  front 
door,  for  I  hoped  Mamie  would  come  over  and  we 
could  talk ;  but  she  didn't,  and  Daisy  was  just  as 
quiet  playing  with  some  pebbles,  and  then  I  felt 
crosser  than  ever.  But  Mamie  came  over  early  in 
the  afternoon  all  dressed,  and  we  sat  down  on  the 
steps  to  watch  for  the  missionary.  We  thought  if 
we  were  there  we  could  see  her  feet  as  she  came  up 
the  steps.  Ever  so  many  ladies  come  and  most  all 
spoke  to  us.  At  last  our  minister's  wife  came  with 
some  sirai  ge  ladies.  She  kissed  me  and  said :  "■  Why 
do  you  stay  out  here,  dear  ?  Don't  you  want  to  come 
in  and  hear  about  little  girls  in  China  ?  " 

"  Yes'm,"  said  I,  "  but  we're  waiting  for  the  mis- 
sionary from  China  to  come.  We  want  to  see  her 
feet  first." 

'•  Yes,'  said  Mamie,  "we  want  to  watch  her  waddle 
up  the  steps.'' 

They  all  laughed  at  that,  and  one  of  the  ladies 
said,  pleasantly:  "I  am  the  missionary,  dear,  and 
see,  my  feet  are  really  bigl  But  do  come,  and  I'll 
tell  you  about  the  poor  little  feet  that  are  so  tied  up 
they  can  never  grow  like  yours." 

Mamie  and  I  felt  queer  when  they  laughed,  and 
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we  did  not  want  to  follow  them  io.  "Isn't  it  a 
shnme?"  said  Mamie:  "  shea  just  like  anyone  eUe, 
and  her  dress  isn't  funny  at  hH." 

After  a  while  we  heard  them  singing,  and  it  whs 
just  like  evening  meeting,  not  a  bit  like  what  Chris 
said  they  did  in  China — no  "tom-tom  "  or  anything. 
It  was  very  disappointing,  but  we  thought  we  would 
go  in  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  ico  cream.  Besides, 
it  was  sunny  on  the  steps. 

The  missionary  was  sitting  in  a  big  chair,  and 
Daisy  was  cIoFe  beside  her  on  a  little  stool,  looking 
ever  so  cute.  Well,  she  talked  a  long  time  and  told 
lis  over  so  many  stories,  and  sometimes  everybody 
laughed,  and  sometimes  they  cried,  and  then  she 
took  Daisy  on  her  lap  and  took  off  her  little  slipper 
and  showed  us  how  they  tied  up  the  babies'  feet  to 
keep  them  small.  It  must  hurt  awfully!  She  kept 
Daisy  on  her  lap  and  told  about  one  poor  little  girl 
who  was  sick  and  her  mother  ran  away  and  left  her, 
and  of  how  she  cried  to  herself  till  the  missionary 
found  her ;  and  then  how  she  beftan  to  save  pan  of 
the  food  they  gave  her  for  her  mother,  and  how 
sweet  and  unselfish  she  grew.  It  made  a  queer 
kind  of  a  lump  come  in  my  thro  it,  and  I  saw  that 
Mamie  was  winking  like  anything.  Then  she  began 
to  talk  about  Jesus  and  doing  tilings  for  his  sake. 
Daisy  slid  off  her  knee  and  ran  oui  of  the  room,  and 
I  leaned  over  and  whispered  to  Mamie  that  I  meant 
to  give  tifty  cents.  "So  do  I,'*  faid  Mamie,  *'and 
I'm  going  to  ask  Chris  to  give  some  too."  I  began 
to  think  whom  I  could  ask,  for  1  did  not  want  Mamie 
to  get  ahead  of  me,  but  mamma  and  papa  always 
gave  for  theu'jsolves,  and  Daisy  hadn't  any  money 
because  she  was  too  little,  when  the  door  opened 
and  she  came  slowly  in ;  and  what  do  you  think  that 
little  thing  had  done? 

She  had  her  big  dolly — tlie  one  she  loved  best, 
with  real-for-sure  hair — under  one  arm,  and  the  other 
arm  was  around  the  neck  of  our  old  cat,  its  poor  legs 
and  tail  dragging  along  on  the  ground. 

She  looked  real  sweet  and  earnest  when  she  came 
io,  and  pushed  the  cat  and  the  dolly  both  into  the 
missionar}''s  lap  and  said : 

"  You  may  take  them  to  that  poor  little  girl !  '* 

Then  she  turned  to  go  away,  but  the  cat  looked  at 
her  and  gave  a  sad  little  mew.  Daisy^s  lips  began 
to  quiver ;  she  stood  still  for  a  moment,  then  all  at 
once  she  ran  to  mamma,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  lap 
and  began  to  cry  quietly  to  herself. 

0,  I  did  feel  so  mean  and  so  ashamed  of  myself! 
I  had  thought  I  was  so  much  better  than  Daisy,  and 
here  she  had  given  away  her  two  very  dearest 
things.  I  was  so  .sorry  I  had  ever  been  cross  to  the 
dear  little  thing.  Most  everyone  cried  a  little,  and 
the  missionary  said  something  about  Jesus  calling  a 
little  child  and  sotting  him  in  tlie  midst.  I  didn*t 
listen  much,  for  I  was  thinking  I  would  ask  mamma 
to  Ut  me  give  my  live- dollar  gold  piece. 

Well,  we  had  the  ice  cream  and  cake,  and  then  tlie 


ladies  went  away ;  but  the  missionary  stayed  a  little 
longer,  and  talked  to  just  us  children.  She  ex- 
plained to  Daisy  that  she  could  not  possibly  take  the 
poor  old  cat  to  China,  but  that  Jesus  knew  she  was 
willing  to  give  him  all  she  could  and  he  would  thank 
her.  Daisy  wanted  her  to  take  the  dolly,  and  rhe 
said  she  would,  and  would  give  it  to  tlie  litUe  sick 
girl  in  China.  And  then  she  talked  to  Mamie  and 
me  about  our  giving,  till  somehow  it  seemed  as  if  we 
were  just  putting  our  money  into  Jesus's  own  hauda 
and  that  he  was  loving  us  for  it.  Mamie  and  I 
think  real  live  missionaries  are  ever  so  nice. — Suuday 
Sc?iool  Times. 

Money  for  the  Liying  and  the  Dead  in  Ohina. 

BY  REV.  EBKEST  BOX. 

Twice  a  month  the  magistrate  of  the  city  (Kva- 
foo)  visits  the  temples  in  state,  and  performs  variona 
acts  of  worship  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  gods 
and  procure  for  the  district  freedom  from  harm  of  all 
kind.  Thc'^e  days  are  the  first  and  tlie  midday  of 
the  month.  On  the  first  he  also  sits  In  the  chief 
court  {yamen),  and  dispenses  charity  to  the  poor  of 
the  city.  The  blind,  maimed,  dumb,  etc,  all  appear 
with  their  little  tickets  of  wood  on  which  their 
names,  places  of  abode,  if  thej  have  any,  and  num. 
ber  of  cash  to  which  they  are  entitled  are  written. 
The  money  thus  distributed  is  raised  by  a  levy  on 
each  householder.  This  caring  for  the  poor  shows 
that  the  Chinese  may  be  classed  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.  What  follows  will  illustrate 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  by  showing  there  are 
elements  in  the  Chinese  life  utterly  alien  to  a  po- 
sition among  the  civilized. 

The  second  day  of  this  Chinese  month  is  a  great 
religious  festival.  The  city  god  is  brought  out  from 
his  temple  and  carried  in  procession  through  the 
streets.  Crowds  flock  into  the  city  from  all  the 
country  round,  and  the  instinct  for  worship  shows 
itself  in  many  extraordinary  ways.  As  each  city  in 
the  empire  has  its  chief  magistrate  who  acts  as  pro> 
tector  of  the  people  and  awarder  of  justice  to  tlie 
wrongdoer,  and  who  is  appointed  to  his  office  by  the 
emperor,  so  also  has  it  a  spiritual  ruler  or  god  ap- 
pointed by  the  supreme  lord  of  the  spirit  world  (Nyo 
Wong).  Each  city  god  looks  after  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  citizens,  and  confers  benefits  or 
awards  punishment  according  to  their  conduct,  or 
rather  according  to  tlio  fervency  of  their  devotions  at 
his  shrine.  This  god  is  called  Sung  Wong.  Sung 
means  city,  and  Wong  is  ihe  name  given  to  the 
canal  or  moat  which  surrounds  every  city  wall  as  a 
prottcUon  to  the  city.  Sung  Wong,  among  other  duties, 
has  to  keep  in  due  constraint  tlie  hosts  of  homeless, 
friendless,  and  vicious  ghosts — disembodied  spirits— 
which  in  tlie  imagination  of  almost  every  Cliinamsn 
hover  over  the  scenes  of  their  former  life  ready,  un- 
less the  aid  of  the  god  is  at  hand  to  protect,  to  bring 
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some  dire  calamitj  od  tliose  who  are  still  in  the 
flesh.  Tlie  terror  with  which  the  Chinese  are  filled 
bj  these  evil  spirits  comes  out  in  many  ways.  They 
never  go  out  at  night  without  a  lantern,  and  as  they 
pass  my  house  I  hear  tiiem  talking  loudly  or  pinging 
snatches  of  song  to  keep  their  courage  up,  or  to 
make  the  spirits  l*elifve  that  they  are  not  alone  and 
80  keep  their  courngc  down. 

The  following  ceremony  in  relation  to  the  ciiygod 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  distribution  of  cash  to  the 
halt  and  maimed  b}'  the  city  mandarin  on  the  first 
of  the  month.  The  wants  of  the  >pirit  world  are 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  ours  in  this  world.  Ii 
is  therefore  the  duty  of  each  family  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  any  of  their  number  who  have  passed 
into  the  world  of  shades.  This  is  done  by  burning 
paper  money.  The  spiritualis^ed  money,  for  when 
burnt  it  is  unseen,  is  appropriated  by  the  unseen 
spirits  for  their  own  use.  There  are.  however,  many 
ghosts  who  have  no  representatives  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  or  their  descendants  are  too  poor  to  pro* 
vide  a  suflBcient  supply  of  money  for  their  need. 
These  spirits  are  displeased  with  their  lot,  become 
ill- willed  and  vicious,  and  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
opportunities  of  wrecking  vengeance  on  those  who 
arc  in  tiie  flesh. 

Three  times  every  year,  therefore,  the  city  god  does 
for  these  poverty-stricken  ghosts  what  tlie  city 
mandarin  does  for  the  poor  in  the  city.  This  custom, 
I  believe,  dates  from  the  first  king  of  the  Ming 
dyniistj.  This  king  was  the  child  of  poor  parents. 
In  his  early  life  he  got  his  living  by  begging.  He  be- 
came a  priest, and  was  afterward  outlawed,  but  gather- 
ing strength  by  repeated  victories  he  ultimately 
wredied  the  throne  from  the  reigning  sovereign. 
Desiring  to  offer  the  usual  religious  ceremonies  for 
his  parents,  and  to  provide  them  with  the  means  for 
tiieir  support  in  the  spirit  world,  he  was  met  with 
the  difficulty  that  their  burial  place  was  unknown  to 
him,  but  he  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  ordering  that 
the  city  gods  throughout  the  empire  should  three 
timOH  a  year  distribute  a  liberal  supply  of  money  to 
the  friendless  spirits  of  the  place.  In  this  way  his 
parents  must  somewhere  or  other  receive  a  portion 
of  the  distributed  wealth,  and  his  conscience  was 
satiH6ed  that  he  had  not  been  lacking  in  filial  piety. 

Early  in  tlie  morning  of  this  great  festival  crowds 
of  country  people  began  to  Hock  into  the  place, 
Doaking  tlieir  way  first  to  the  city  temple  to  burn  in- 
cense and  prostrate  themselves  before  the  god. 
They  then  proceeded,  carrying  lighted  incense  sticks, 
through  the  main  street  in  which  I  live  to  the  West 
Gate  where  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place. 

The  usual  dress  of  the  people  is  blue  or  white.  I 
wan  aurpriaed  to  see  hundreds — men,  women,  and 
children— dressed  all  in  red.  These  were  criminals, 
and  thej  had  on  the  dress  worn  by  those  who  are 
led  out  fo  ezecotion.  They  seemed,  however,  in  no 
way  s  ddMiad  at  their  position,  but,  on  the  contrary. 


were  as  much  bent  ou  enjoying  themselves  as  the 
rest.  The  explanation  of  this  crowd  of  criminals  waa 
this.  When  a  member  of  a  fumily  has  a  serious  ill- 
ness one  of  the  family  pays  n  visit  to  the  temple  and 
prays  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  oue,  promising, 
under  the  conviction  that  the  sickness  is  punishment 
for  some  sin,  that  if  the  prayer  is  granted  the  person 
asking  will  do  peuance  as  an  evil  duer,  accompanying 
the  city  god  on  all  occasions  when  he  proceeds  in 
state  for  three,  four,  five,  or  more  years.  Some 
hundreds  of  such  crimiuals  parsed  by — young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  the  former  in  sedan  chairs,  the 
latter  on  foot.  Some  were  wearing  largo  wooden 
handcuffs,  others  had  long  iron  chains  round  their 
waists.  Each  one  had  on  his  back  a  paper  giving 
name  and  address,  and  the  particular  punishment  he 
was  undergoing. 

About  midday  the  Old  Father  (Law  Yah)  appeared 
followed  by  a  long  procession  tirst  of  people  in  very 
ancient  looking  armor,  others  with  grand  umbrellas, 
then  some  personages  in  remarkable  attire  represent- 
ing the  ofiBcials  of  the  lower  world,  among  them 
Death  with  a  lofty  fool's  cap,  clothed  in  white,  wild 
and  fierce  in  appearance;  others  were  dragging 
great  iron  chains  clanking  over  the  stone  pavement. 
Bands  of  discordant  music  were  in  abundance.  At 
the  end  of  the  procession  a  sedan  chair  came  along 
in  which  the  idol,  dressed  in  grand  robes,  was 
seated.  As  it  passed  by  the  people,  clasping  both 
hands  in  front  and  then  bending  forward  the  body 
until  the  hands  almost  touched  the  ground,  made  re- 
peated acts  of  obeisance  hoping  to  propitiate  the 
powerful  spfrit  lodged  in  the  idol. 

The  procession  made  its  way  to  a  vacant  piece  of 
ground  outside  the  West  Gate.  The  god  seated  in  a 
chair  presided  over  the  ceremony.  First  the 
mandarin  of  the  city  prostrated  himself.  Then  a 
proclamation  was  read  for  ilie  benefit  of  the  spirits 
to  whom  the  charity  is  to  be  dis))en8ed.  Great  piles 
of  paper  money  were  then  burnt.  The  city  god  has 
to  divide  it  into  equal  shares,  when  the  fire  has 
spiritualized  it,  among  the  claimants.  During  the 
distribution  some  of  the  oflicials  rush  in  and  out 
among  the  imaginary  spirit  throng,  slashing  rightand 
left  with  great  swords  lest  the  more  rapacious  and 
turbulent  ghosts  should  try  to  get  more  than  their 
fair  share.  Tliis  being  finished  all  returned  again  to 
the  city,  satisfied  that  the  day's  good  deeds  more  than 
balanced  the  evil  deeds  of  their  papt  lives. 

China  is  under  bondage  to  the  "  Father  of  Lies,'* 
and  quite  satisfied  to  all  appearance  to  be  in  bondage 
to  him.  Should  we  not  have  a  real  pity  for  men  made 
in  God's  image,  but  fallen  so  low  as  this? — Afts- 
senger. 

*' A  OLOi'D  of  witnesses"  above,  encompass, 
We  love  to  think  of  all  they  see  and  know, 

But  what  of  this  great  multitude  in  peril 
Who  sadly  wait  below  ? 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Oke  account  of  the  Anglican  Misfionarj  Confer- 
ence held  in  London  in  June  states  that  Archdeacon 
Farrar  deUvered  a  mastcrrlj  address  on  Missions  as  a 
Reparation,  dwelling  on  the  eril  influences  of  Eng- 
lishmen in  heathen  lands. 

We  regret  to  note  that  the  Persian  government 
has  given  notice  to  the  Christian  missionaries  that 
their  remaining  in  Persia  must  be  on  the  condition 
that  thoy  will  not  attempt  to  evangelize  the  Moham- 
medans. 

Turkey  is  more  liberal  than  Persia  to  the  mission- 
aries. Many  schools  among  the  Mohammedans  have 
been  established  in  Turkey,  and  even  a  normal 
school  for  Turkish  girls  has  been  opened  at  the  capi- 
tal  under  government  patronage. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Pentec«>st  says  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
educated  Hindtis  are  practically  infidel  as  to  their 
own  religion,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten  repudiate 
idolatry,  even  thotigh  in  many  cases  they  continue  to 
observe  some  of  the  forms  of  worship  in  connection 
with  it. 

A  Methodist  in  Ohio  Fuggests  that  every  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  give  this  year  to  the 
Missionary  Society  one  tenth  as  much  money  as  he 
spent  for  himself  H' id  family  last  year  in  attendance 
upon  the  World's  Fair,  and  says  that  if  this  were  done 
the  missionary  debt  would  be  wiped  out,  and  the 
world  would  be  startled  at  the  sudden  impetus  given 
to  the  work  of  missions  by  the  Methodists.  It  is 
worth  trying. 

Notwithstanding  the  debt  of  $102,597  with  which 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  tlie  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  commenced 
its  present  fiscal  year  on  May  1,  the  General  Assem- 
bly  that  met  in  May  directed  the  Board  not  to  re- 
trench its  work  because  of  the  debt,  but  to  make  its 
estimates  for  ihe  ensuing  year  "in  the  confidence 
that  the  Church  will  both  obliterate  the  debt 
and  maintain  her  mission  wok  on  the  same 
scale  on  which  it  has  beeu  carried  on  during  the 
year  just  past" 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Eoglish  Cburcii  Mis- 
sionary Society  says  that  there  has  been  lately  a 
very  decided  interest  in  Chrisatianity  upon  the  part  of 
the  Ainus  of  Japan.  They  are  found  in  the  north  of 
Japan  and  generally  thought  to  be  the  primitive  in- 
habitants. The  first  convert  was  baptized  in  1885, 
and  nine  altogether  had  been  admitted  into  the 
Church  at  the  end  of  1891.  During  1893  the  bap- 
tisms numbered  171,  most  of  them  at  the  old  Ainu 
capital,  Piratori.  Ev^ry  woman  in  that  toivii^  the  Rev. 
L.  Batchelor  says,  has  accepted  Christ  as  her  Saviour. 
He  adds :  '*  This  is  a  glorious  triumph  of  the  cross, 
for  the  women  hitherto  have  not  been  allowed  to 
have  any  religion." 


We  call  special  attention  to  the  appeal  of  the  sec- 
retaries for  money  for  the  self-supporting  miesious  in 
Chili.  These  missions  support  the  roissionaries 
after  their  arrival  in  that  country,  but  money  is 
needed  for  their  outgoing,  and  for  the  erection  and 
care  of  mit>sion  buildings.  The  field  ia  a  profitable 
one  for  missionary  operations,  and  the  missionaries 
are  meeting  with  considerable  success. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Sturge,  a  missionary  among  the  Japa- 
nese in  San  Francisco,  writes:  '*  Unlike  the  Chinese 
the  Japanese  receive  impressions  very  readily. 
Tiiose  who  speiid  a  few  months  or  years  with  us 
seem  to  have  no  prejudicts  'O  overcome.  They 
throw  aside  everything  Japanese,  and  adopt  every- 
tiling  American.  They  left  their  religion  (the  little 
they  possessed),  with  their  Japanese  dress,  upon 
their  native  shores.  We  have  heard  of  only  one  man 
who  brought  an  ancestral  tablet  with  him  to  this 
country,  and  doubtless  even  he  poon  ceased  to 
make  offeriugs  before  it.  Our  food,  dress,  mannerp, 
and  customs  are  all  adopted,  and  our  religion  is  like- 
wise readily  received  by  those  who  come  under 
Christian  infiuences.*' 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  reveals  something  of  the 
strength  and  ability  of  the  Korean  mind  in  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  young  Korean,  Surh  Beung  Kiu,  who 
entered  Roanoke  College  Ust  January,  has  won  a 
second  distinction  in  scholarship,  a  remarkable  feat 
for  one  who  knew  no  English  fourteen  months  ago. 
He  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  college  literary 
societies,  in  which  he  debates,  declaims,  and  writes 
essays  as  the  other  students  do.  He  goes  to  church, 
Sunday  school,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associaiioi, 
and  Bible  class,  and  wherever  he  may  learn  anything 
useful.  So  ambitious  and  eager  is  he  to  learn,  ihat 
he  has  just  dechned  a  position  in  the  Korean  lega- 
tion in  Washington  in  order  to  return  to  Roanoke  iu 
the  faill.  Mr.  Surh  readily  adapts  himself  io 
American  customs.  He  is  frank  and  genial  in  lis 
manners,  and  is  quite  popular  with  the  students  uf 
the  college." 

The  report  for  last  year  of  the  work  of  the  Evnn- 
gelical  Church  of  Ila'y,  formerly  called  ihe  Free 
Italian  Church,  is  a  deeply  interesting  pamphlet. 
Every  page  presents  some  phase  of  tlie  conflict  with 
Romanism  and  ignorance,  and  many  remarkable 
incidents  are  narrated.  The  compiler.  Rev.  Car. 
Fera,  in  the  introduction,  mentions  two  events  which 
are  full  of  encouragement  to  Itidian  Protestants.  The 
first  is  that  the  municipality  of  Rome  has  accepted 
the  gift  of  a  bust  of  the  lamented  Alexander  Gavazzi, 
and  has  decided  to  place  it  on  the  Jauiculan  Hill, 
among  the  Defenders  of  Rome.  That  ia  to  say,  one 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  five  years 
after  his  death,  is   to  have  erected  in  his   honor  a 
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public  moDoment  in  the  Eternal  City,  still  RomaD 
G*tholic  and  formerlj  belonging  to  the  popes!  The 
other  erent  has  taken  place  in  Florence,  where  a 
committee  of  eminent  citizens  has  been  formed  to 
erect  a  statue  to  Pietro  Csrneiiecchi,  one  of  the  Re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  of  a  noble 
historic  family  in  the  town,  and  burned  by  the  In- 
quisition! — Chriatian, 

Rer.  Ira  M.  Condi t,  missionary  among  the  Chinese 
in  San  Francisco,  writes  :  "  Eighteen  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  Cliristian  chapel  or  school  in  all  that  region 
of  the  Canton  Province,  from  which  the  Chinese  in 
the  United  States  have  come.  Now  the  Presbyterians 
alone,  in  those  districts  have  several  chapels,  each 
one  of  which  was  obtaineil  by  the  help  of  Chinese 
Christians  in  California.  Seven  preachers  who  were 
converted  in  this  country  are  laboring  there.  For- 
merly those  who  professed  Christ  here  and  returned 
to  tlieir  home  there,  did  not  dare  to  confess  his  name. 
Now  so  many  Chinese  have  gone  back  from  this 
country,  that,  though  many  of  them  are  not  actual 
Christians,  yet  by  what  they  have  learned  here,  tiiey 
have  lost  so  much  faiih  in  their  idols  that,  in  some 
places,  it  is  hard  to  raise  money  for  idolatrous  pur* 
posea.  One  Chinese  elder  from  San  Francisco  built 
a  new  home,  and  in  the  place  where  the  heathen 
usually  have  a  shrine  he  put  up  the  Creed,  Ten 
Commandments,  and  Lord's  Prayer.  In  this  way  we 
see  that  our  work  here  is  telling  mightily  on  China." 

Dr.  G.  F.  Pentecost,  writes  of  the  Hindus  who 
have  formed  themselves  into  various  Somajs,  or  inde- 
pendent churches,  of  which  ti.e  Brahmo-Somaj  in 
Bengal  is  the  chief:  "These  men  have  repudiated 
Hinduism  as  a  system.  They  have  brought  their 
wives  out  from  behind  ih^  parda  or  zenana,  educated 
them,  and  are  endeavoring  to  put  themselves  and 
their  families  on  a  European  basis  of  family  and  so- 
cial life.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  well-to-do  people,  many 
of  the  men  being  lawyers  or  occupying  high  posi- 
tions in  tlie  service  of  the  government.  Theism  is 
the  basis  of  their  religion  (?) — what  they  have.  The 
Brahmofl  liave,  as  before  noted,  sought  to  incorporate 
as  much  of  Christianity  as  they  can  without  accepting 
Jesus  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God — his  atonement 
and  resurrection  from  tlie  dead.  I  am  satisfied  that 
theS-»maj  morement  has  reached  its  limit  of  strength. 
It  is  at  once  a  protest  against  the  absurdities  and 
wickedness  of  Hinduism,  and  an  effort  to  find  a  new 
basis  of  faith  in  theism ;  but  as  theism  cannot  stand 
alone,  the  result  is  that  tlie  life  of  these  movements 
are  and  must  be  short  The  next  stage  will  be 
Christianity.  They  cannot  go  back  to  paganism ;  the 
human  conscience  will  not  allow  them  to  remain 
where  they  are.  They  will  either  fall  into  atheism, 
which,  indeed,  some  of  them  are  doing,  calling  them- 
selves agnoeties  in  the  meantime,  or  they  will  em- 
brace Christ  and  his  salvation,  which  also  some  of 
them  are  dotng— and  that  gladly  and  joyfully.*' 


Pandit  Walji  Bhai,  of  Borsad,  Gujerat,  has  just 
published  an  important  pamphlet  called  Hari  Charitra, 
containing  a  comparison  between  the  Ad  Granth,  the 
religious  book  of  the  Siklis,  and  the  Bible.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Hinduism  of  the  Sikhs  diffiers 
from  the  orthodox  Hinduism  very  considerably,  and 
that  their  sacred  Granth  is  worshiped  quite  as  an  ido) 
in  the  golden  temple  at  Amritsar.  Pandit  Walji  Bhai 
claims  to  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
Granth,  which  ?ras  written  by  Nanak  Sahib  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  finds  in  the  Granth  all  the 
main  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  character  and 
offices  of  the  Son  of  God  set  forth  in  the  person  of 
Hari  instead  of  Jesus  Christ  His  tlieory  is  that  the 
Sikhs  were  originally  Christian*,  that  Nanak  was  a 
nuncio  of  the  pope,  and  that  he  wrote  the  Granth 
with  Hindu  names  the  easier  to  recommend  Chris- 
tianity to  the  people.  Besides  giving  a  summary  of 
all  his  discoveries  in  the  comparison  of  the  two 
books,  Pandit  Walji  Bhai  gives  copious  extracts  in 
Gurmnkhi  from  the  Granth,  to  prove  his  propositions. 
His  pamphlet  is  published  at  the  Lodiana  Mission 
Press,  at  four  ru|>ees.  The  Sikh  religion  is  professed 
by  200,000  people  in  the  Punjab,  and  they  possess  no 
caste. — Bombay  Guardian. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Holdsworth,  of  India,  writes  that  the 
greatest  benefit  of  the  work  of  the  missionaries  in 
India  is  seen  in  the  quickening  of  tlie  native  con- 
science, and  the  bringing  into  view  a  high  religious 
ideal.  "  Hindus  to-day  are  discussing  the  decadent 
morals  of  their  young  men;  they  are  protesting 
against  the  grossly  indecent  carvings  that  disfigure 
their  temple  cars,  and  have  banded  themselves  to- 
gether to  remove  from  their  temple  service  and  the 
festivities  of  their  home-life  the  professional  harlot 
What  passed  unchalleng^  in  former  days  is  rejected 
to-day.  Hindus  are  speaking  of  the  personality  and 
fatherhood  of  God.  They  have  not  learned  that  from 
the  pantheism  of  their  philosophical  systems.  Hin- 
dus accept  the  purity  and  holiness  of  God  as  an  ax- 
iom— they  have  not  learned  that  from  the  histoy  of 
Krishna.  '  The  brotherhood  of  man '  is  a  common 
appeal  in  their  discussions,  but  this  new  teaching  is 
enough  to  make  the  ghost  of  their  lawgiver  Manu 
rise  in  horror  from  his  grave.  All  these — the 
strongly  held  convictions  of  the  best  men  in  India — 
are  the  easily  recognized  results  of  Christian  teaching ;. 
and  I  submit  that  a  conviction  of  the  personality  and 
holiness  of  God  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  must 
ever  be  the  foundations  of  all  religion  and  morality — 
these  foundations  have  been  well  and  truly  laid  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  that  which  shall  arise  from  them  is  the  very  city 
of  God." 

A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  Yemenite  Jews  fron^ 
Arabia  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  and  encamped  on  the 
slopes  of  Olivet  in  great  destitution.  Much  kindness 
was  shown  tliem  by  missionaries  of  the  London  Jews*^ 
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Society  and  others.  These  Jews  had  never  before 
heard  of  Christ  or  seen  Christians,  and  the  kindness 
they  received  at  Christian  hands  impressed  them 
deeply,  especially  in  contrast  with  the  treatment  they 
received  from  the  Jerusalem  Jews,  who  showed  them 
no  pity.  One  of  their  leaders  wrote  to  their  rabbi 
in  Yemen,  telling  him  in  glowing  terms  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  their  doctrines.  Rabbi  Yehya  wrote  in 
reply:  "With  regard  to  the  Christians,  you  men- 
tioned that  they  are  religious  and  benevolent  people. 
We  can  say  nothing,  because  we  have  never  as  yet 
seen  a  Christian;  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  Yemen.  And  with  regard  to  the  book  you 
sent  us  (the  New  Testament),  we  have  never  seen 
the  like  here.  .  .  «  That  religion  is  quite  a  new 
thing  to  us,  and  of  it  we  never  heard  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  first  temple,  when  our  emigration 
from  the  land  of  Israel  took  place."  There  are  now 
several  Yemenite  settlements  around  Jerusalem 
which  are  regularly  visited  by  Rev.  J.  Jamal.  In 
the  March  number  of  the  Jetoiah  Jntelligencerhe  writes 
of  the  readiness  with  which  they  hear  the  Gospel. 
He  spoke  by  invitation  fb  a  Yemenite  congreiration, 
who  listened  for  two  hours  without  interruption. 


Ohili  Sel '-supporting  Missions. 

Immkdiatelt  after  the  formal  tranftfer  of  the  self- 
supporting  work  in  Chili  by  the  Building  and  Transit 
Fund  Committee  to  the  Uissionary  Society,  a  call  was 
sent  out  for  missionaries  with  which  to  reinforce  the 
Mission  and  for  money  to  pay  their  outgoing.  The 
response  of  the  missionaries  was  prompt,  and  five — 
two  gentlemen  and  three  ladies — have  been  ap- 
pointed and  sent  out  Bui  while  the  offer  of  mission- 
aries was  prompt,  the  response  on  the  pHrt  of  the 
0  lurch  in  money  with  which  to  pay  t  eir  outgoing 
expenses  has  been  very  meager,  amounting  to  date 
to  $256.50,  while  the  expenditure  has  been  $1,263.36- 
But  for  the  fact  that  two  generous  laymen  came  for. 
ward  and  offered  to  furnish  the  necessary  means  and 
wait  for  reinibursenient  until  the  Church  should  for- 
ward the  balance  needed,  the  missionaries  could  not 
have  been  sent  out. 

All  missionaries  in  Chili  serve  without  salary  from 
the  Missionary  Society,  dei)ending  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  field  for  iheir  support.  Upon  accept- 
ing the  responsibility  of  administering  the  Mission 
in  Chili  on  the  self-supporting  plan  the  General 
Coramitiee  made  a  conditional  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  its  support  for  tlie  current  year,  the 
money  to  be  used  only  for  providing  appliances  for 
carrying  forward  the  work  and  paying  the  outgoing 
expenses  of  missionaries. 

The  uf-eds  <jf  the  Mission  in  rentals  for  chapels, 
homes  f-r  missionaries,  erection  of  chapels,  moving 
and  truv»  ling  expenses,  tract  publication,  etc.,  are 
most  ur):eiit.  Unless  the  money  is  quickly  supplied, 
work  that  is  most  interesting  and  hopeful  must  be 


abandoned.  We  wish  to  assure  the  friends  of  self- 
supporting  missions  that  this  is  not  a  false  alarm, 
but  a  genuine  and  earnest  call  for  help  on  behalf  of 
a  most  important  work.  The  question  now  is.  Does 
the  Cniirch  desire  that  the  Missionary  Society  shall 
undertake  the  management  of  self-supporting  mis- 
sions? The  Chili  Mission  is  a  test  CAne.  If  the 
Church  res|tonds  heartily  and  generously,  the  Society 
will  be  encouraged  to  extend  this  kind  of  work;  but 
if  it  does  not,  the  Society  will  not  be  ju-tified  in 
further  pursuing  this  special  line.  No  doubt,  upon 
reading  our  previous  calls,  some  have  said:  "  I  will 
send  something  later ; "  others :  "  There  are  many, 
who  are  more  able  who  will  respond ;  "  and  others 
still :  "  I  can  give  but  a  small  amount,  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  send  it." 

Let  all  such  remember  that  the  need  is  imperatiTe, 
and  delay,  dependence  upon  others,  or  lack  of  appre- 
elation  of  the  importance  of  aggregated  small  sums, 
will  be  disastrous.  We  urge  you  in  Christ's  name 
to  send  what  you  can,  and  send  NOW.  Are  there 
not  one  hundred  persons  who  will  send  at  once  $10 
each;  two  hundred,  $5  each,  and  a  thousand  who 
will  send  smaller  sums  ?  A  list  of  all  contribators 
will  be  preserved  in  the  office,  and  aggregate  sums 
published  monthly  in  The  Christian  Advocate,  Ad- 
dress Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  150  Fifth  Are.,  New  York. 
(Signed,)  C.  C.  McCabe, 

A.  B.  Leonard. 


Bey.  H.  A.  Orane. 

The  Bombay  Guardian  reports  a  pleasant  gathering 
in  June  last,  at  the  Bowen  Memorial  Church,  in 
Bombay,  India,  to  welcome  back  the  pastor,  Rev.  H. 
A.  Crane,  who  had  been  laid  aside  from  active  work 
for  several  months,  on  account  of  severe  illness. 
Several  addresses  were  made,  showing  the  hifch 
regard  of  the  church  and  Christian  community  for 
Mr.  Crane.  "  When  he  rose  to  respond  it  was  ori- 
dent  that  the  warnings  of  his  friends  as  to  future 
overwork  were  not  needless,  traces  of  his  recent  ill- 
ness being  plainly  visible.  He  said  he  beliered  he 
was  in  India  because  God  called  him  there,  and  he 
had  a  work  for  him  to  do.  It  was  through  ilie 
power  of  God  in  answer  to  believing  prayer  that  he 
had  been  restored  to  health.  He  attributed  the  pros- 
perity of  the  churcii  during  his  absence  to  the 
Methodist  discipline,  and  spoke  gratefully  of  those 
who  had  striven  to  fill  his  place,  particularizing  the 
kindness  of  his  presiding  elder  who  had  relinquished 
long- cherished  plans  to  throw  himself  into  the 
breach.  Mr.  Crane  alluded  to  the  revival  services  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  had  been  stricken  down,  in 
which  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  souls  had  been 
added  to  the  church.  He  concluded  by  reciting  t 
beautiful  poem  called  '  Borderland,*  which  embodied 
his  spiritual  experiences  during  his  illness  and  near 
approach  to  the  gates  of  death.*' 
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Oar  Missionaiy  Society  and  Missionaries. 

Till  following  Is  tbe  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts 
of  tbe  Missionary  Society  for  eigbt  months : 

1892-3.  189^-4. 

November. $11,770  58  $8,29J  05 

December 23.396  50  15,446  17 

January 19,906  28  17,615  64 

February 18.008  86  29,192  56 

Marcb 169,940  46  212,788  70 

April 847,874  91  298,339  57 

May 49,928  82  24.629  84 

June 24,4»}91  22.336  13 

Total $665,304  32      $628,634  06 

Tbe  net  casb  debt  of  tbe  treasury  on  June  30.  was  $264,. 
196.76.  It  is  seen  tbat  an  earnest  effort  is  called  for  on  the 
part  of  all  tbe  friends  of  tbe  Mifsionary  Society.  An  in- 
crease on  tbe  receipts  of  last  year  is  greatly  needed. 

Rev.  R.  L.  McNabb  and  wife  have  returned  from  the  Foo- 
cbow  Mission  on  account  of  the  health  of  Mrs.  McNabb. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Pllcber,  widow  of  Dr.  L.  W.  Pilcher.  has  re- 
turned from  China  to  tbe  United  States  and  is  now  in 
Michigan. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Tubbs  and  family  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Buenos  Ayres  on  June  80. 

R«rT.  John  Weir,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology  at 
Tokyo,  Japan,  appeals  for  books  for  tbe  Ubrary  of  tbat  in- 
stitution.   Donations  of  books  can  be  sent  to  this  office. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Gocbenourt  of  our  Central  China  Mission, 
was  married  in  June  last  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Seymour,  of  tbe  Pres- 
byterian Mission  in  North  China. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Arms  and  wife  of  the  Chili  Mission  arrived  in 
tbe  United  Stat«^  tbe  latter  part  of  June. 

Ber.  A.  W.  Prautcht  of  India,  has  tbe  permission  of  Bishop 
Thobum  to  visit  England  for  Uie  puipose  of  increasing  the 
opposition  to  the  ^ale  and  use  of  opium  in  India.  The  Utm- 
Itay  GuartUan  of  June  16  reported  tbat  over  four  hundred 
rupees  bad  been  contributed  toward  paying  bis  expenses. 

Our  missionaries  of  the  Bombay  Conference  in  India  have 
been  presented  with  a  sanitarium  at  Pachganl.  A  gift  of 
ten  thousand  rupees  for  the  purpose  of  the  purchase  of  a 
bouse  and  eighteen  acres  of  ground  was  made  by  the  widow 
of  tbe  late  Colonel  Lawrence,  of  Poena. 

Exiraci  f>oiii  Proceedings  of  Board  of 
IVIanai^era. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  tbe  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  at  the  Mission  Rooms, 
160  Fifih  Avenue,  New  York,  July  17,  Bishop  Fobs  presiding. 

On  motion.  Bishop  Foes  was  requested  to  appoint  tbe  nve 
members  of  tbe  Board  authorized  at  the  March  meeting, 
who.  with  tbe  secretaries  and  the  treasurer,  are  to  act  with 
any  local  committix)  of  arrangements  that  may  be  appointed 
by  tbe  next  General  Missionary  Committee,  to  provide  for 
tbe  appropriate  celebration  of  tbe  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  tbe  MisrtQxiary  Society,  and  the  following  were  appointed: 
Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews,  Mr.  John  French,  Dr.  M.  D'C.  CYaw- 
ford.  Judge  G.  G.  Reynolds,  and  Dr.  A.  K.  Sanford. 

Tbe  treasurer  was  authorized  to  receive  from  Mm.  Mary 
L.  Haverstick,  of  New  Kingston,  Pa.,  on  the  annuity  plan, 
and  to  pay  $465.96  as  tbe  share  of  the  Missionary  Society  in 
the  expenses  of  Che  exhibit  made  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chureb  in  tbe  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

An  additJooal  teacher  In  the  school  at  Puebla,  Mexico, 
having  been  made  neoenary  by  tbe  departure  of  Professor 
F.  D.  Tubbs,  Dr.  Butter  was  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  tbe  teacher  from  what  remains  of  the  salary  of 
Professor  Tnbbs. 

It  was  ordered  tbat  a  portion  of  the  recently  purchased 
property  in  GuanaJoato,  Mexico,  be  sold  to  the  Woman's 
Foreign  MIsilottary  Society  at  such  a  price  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  tbe  oonresponding  secretaries  and  the  treasurer, 
and  tbe  ofBoeri  of  tbe  Woman*s  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 


Resolutions  were  adopted  giving  certain  powers  of  at- 
torney to  Dr.  C.  W.  Drees  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Greenman. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  assist  Dr.  W.  H.  Curtiss,of 
tbe  North  China  Mission,  in  pursuing  post-graduate  study. 
The  salary  of  Dr.  Pilcher  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  bLs 
widow,  who  has  returned  to  the  United  States. 

The  secretary  was  requested  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of 
the  North  China  Mission  as  to  the  proposal  to  employ  a 
teacher  now  in  China  to  teach  chemistry  and  other  special 
studies  in  Peking  University. 

A  paper  was  received  from  North  China  signed  by  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  North  China  Mission,  asking  that 
George  D.  Lowry.  M.D..  son  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Lowry,  who  has 
just  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  New  York,  be  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Norih  China  next 
fall.  The  Board  authorized  the  outgoing  expenses  of  Dr. 
Lowry  and  his  wife,  if  they  met  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Missionary  Candidates. 

Mr.  H.  E.  King  and  wife  and  Miss  Alice  Terrell  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  North  China  Mission,  to  teach  in  Peking  Uni- 
versity. They  are  to  go  out  in  the  fail,  their  outgoing  ex- 
penses to  be  advanced  by  tbe  treasurer  and  to  be  included 
in  the  budget  for  next  year. 

The  secretary  and  treasurer  were  authorized  to  adjust  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  North  China  Mission  for  ibe 
year  1893,  provided  that  no  additional  remittances  be  re- 
quired from  the  treasury. 

Tlie  expenses  of  Rev.  R.  L.  McNabb  and  wife  returning 
from  China  were  authorized. 

As  the  missionary  properiy  in  Japan  is  held  by  a  very  un- 
satisfactory tenure,  the  corresponding  secretaries  were 
authorized  to  correspond  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  request  him  to  take  whatever  measures 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  propeny  interests  of  the  So- 
ciety in  that  country. 

It  was  ordered  that  Bishop  Ninde  should  be  consulted  as 
to  the  return  to  Japan  of  Rev.  E.  R.  Fulkerson. 

The  Committee  on  Self-supporting  Missions  made  their  re- 
port, recommending  that  tbe  rents  for  the  current  year  for 
buildings  in  Chili  in  the  towns  of  Antofagasta,  Serena,  Con- 
cepcion,  Anjoe,  lermuco.and  Iquique,  a  mounting  to  $1,440  in 
gold,  be  advanced  by  the  treasurer,  to  be  repaid  from  special 
contri  bution.s  for  Chili.  The  Board  ordered  tbe  recommittal  of 
therepori  for  fuither  investigation,  and  also  adopted  a  res- 
olution recognizing  the  charges  submitted  as  of  a  kind  suit- 
able to  be  made  against  the  special  contributions  for  which 
appeal  has  been  made,  and  ordering  their  payment  as  soon 
as  money  is  received  from  that  source.  The  secretary  was 
requested  to  ascertain  by  correspondence  all  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  debts  for  chapel  rents,  etc.,  incurred  since  the  first 
of  November  last,  and  report  to  the  next  meeting. 

Rev.  I.  H.  La  Fetra,  of  Chili,  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
$375  for  tract  publication.  This  was  referred  to  tbe  Tract 
Society  with  the  recjuest  tbat  It  be  appropriated  if  practi- 
cable. 

Rev.  N.  J.  Rosen,  Superintendent  of  tbe  Finland  and  St. 
Petersburg  Mission,  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $267.57  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mission,  and  the  request  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Europe  with  power. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Dr.  B. 
F.  West  returning  to  the  Malaysia  Mission. 

The  Board  approved  the  app)Intment  of  the  following 
missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society: 
Miss  Christine  Christensen,  for  India:  Miss  Gerirude  Gilman, 
for  North  China ;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Goodin,  for  South 
America. 

The  special  committee  on  contributions  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Rudisill,  of  Madras,  India,  reported,  recommending  that  tbe 
list  of  contributors  and  the  amounts  contributed  be  printed  in 
the  next  annual  report  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  the  re- 
port was  adopted. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  missions. 
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TIDINGS  FROM  OUR  MISSIONS. 


Notes  firom  the  Utah  MiaaioiL 

BY  REV.  J.  D.  GILLILAN. 

The  jear  on  the  Utah  Mission  ended  peacefully, 
notwitlistaudin^  ihe  terrible  portent  of  the  times,  oc- 
casioned by  Che  financial  depression  und  the  general 
unrest. 

Some  of  our  preachers  fared  poorly,  especinllj  in 
thoHO  cliarges  where  self- support  was  relied  ex- 
clusivelj  upon. 

The  greater  portion  of  our  charges,  however,  are 
supported  by  the  Missionary  Soc  ety  direct,  and  that 
makes  much  difference. 

Our  apportionment  for  schools  and  general  work 
was  cut  down  just  $2,000  last  November,  and  that 
necess'tated  the  condensing  of  the  work  somewhat 
this  year. 

For  that  reason  it  will  be  seen  by  the  appoint- 
ments that  there  is  no  presiding  elder  this  year,  as 
formerly,  but  thai  the  superintendent  is  to  take  the 
district  work. 

The  collections  were  admirable,  amounting  to  over 
$700  for  the  Missionary  Society,  while  the  others 
were  fairly  represented. 

No  new  wutk  was  attempted  or  mapped,  and 
nothing  dropped. 

The  reports  of  presiding  elder  and  the  various 
pastors  showed  not  only  increase  in  membership,  but 
a  good  outlook  for  the  work  in  the  way  of  religious 
interest  among  the  masses.  There  has  been  a  grow- 
ing attendance  on  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  spirit  of  inquiiy. 

Revivals  this  past  year  were  frequent  and  almost 
universal,  and  the  uum^er  of  members  reported 
would  have  been  much  larger  had  not  the  financial 
stringency  caused  matiy  people  to  move  to  other 
parts. 

In  general,  the  ptnonnt:l  of  the  workers  presents 
a  strong  body  of  valiant,  earnest  men  and  women — 
wives  and  teacliers. 

Two  new  men  are  admitted,  and  Bishop  Merrill, 
the  president,  gave  them  work — T.  J.  Hooper,  at 
Tooele,  and  A.  W.  Hartshorn,  in  the  Nephi  Sem- 
inary. 

Rev.  Wildman  Murphy,  f«.r  so  many  years  Secre- 
tary of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in  Lead- 
ville  and  Salt  Lake,  was  given  work  in  Payson, 
where  his  wife  is  employed  in  the  Iliff  Academy. 

Dr.  IlilT  enters  upon  the  work  with  his  old-time 
energy  and  onthusiasm,  that  would  make  one  think 
he  never  gets  discouraged,  and  with  the  unanimous 
good  will  of  the  preachers,  he  will  doubtless  accom- 
plish a  good  work  for  Methodism. 

We  were  glad  to  have  with  us  Dr.  Hamilton,  of 
the  Froedmen's  Aid  Society,  who  got  some  of  the 
Salt  I^ke  brine  in  his  eye. 


Alao,  Dr.  Cranston,  who  knew  better  than  to  atteojpt 
bathing;  Dr.  P.  C.  Hetzler,  of  the  American  Bible 
Society;  as  well  as  the  venerable  and  beloved  Bisliop 
Merrill  Bishop  Merrill  was  here  in  1879.  when  the 
Conference  met  at  Pi  ovo.  Two  of  the  men  here  now 
were  present  then — Brothers  Jayneai.d  Iliff.  Msbj 
have  since  then  come,  seen,  and  been  conque  ed. 
Those  here  now  will  1  kely  remain  for  year?,  at  leaat 
it  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  be  the  case,  for  it  is  not 
wisdom  in  men  to  be  running  back  and  forth  like 
frightened  ants,  learning  tlie  work  and  then  lear- 
ing  it 

Schools  were  maintained  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
past  year  at  Greenwich,  Meadowvillf ,  Nephi,  Payson, 
Murray,  Grantsville,  Salt  Lake,  Benson,  and  Caoaoa. 

James  J.  Holmfeldi,  a  Dane  who  came  to  America 
last  year  as  a  Mormon  convert,  to  be  a  professor  uf 
languages  in  a  Mormon  college,  has  been  oonverted 
and  is  now  engaged  in  Christian  work  for  Methodism 
at  Spanish  Fork,  and  reports  great  fuoccss. 

Thus,  as  in  India  a  few  years  since,  we  galiier  a 
pundit;  or,  as  in  China,  one  of  the  literati^  until »>me 
day  we  shall  strike  a  Z  thur  al  Haqq,  or  a  Sia  Sek 
Ong.  They  are  coming — sure  as  the  proniises  of 
God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

APPOiimfi.vTS. 
T.  C.  Iliff,  SuptrintenAtnL 
Beaver,  M.  O.  Billings.  Blngbam  Canyon,  R.  M.  Hurd- 
man.  Corlnneand  Brigbam,  E.  H.Snow.  Heber,  F.J. BnMl- 
ley.  Eureka,  J.  O.  Clark.  LoKan,  John  Telfer.  Muoroe,  G. 
P.  Miller.  Mt.  Pleasant,  G.  W.  Comer.  Nepbl,  SamuH 
Hooper.  Oirden  and  Mission,  G.  M.  Jeffrey.  Park  City,  G. 
W.  Rich.  Payson,  W.  Murphy.  Prove,  Josepb  Wilk».  Salt 
Lake :  First,  W.  D.  Mabry ;  Second,  G.  E.  Jayne ;  Iliff,  L 
G.  Hunt ;  Heatb,  G.  G.  Waynlck ;  Uberty  Park,  J.  D.  Gil- 
lilan.  Tooele,  T.  J.  Hooper.  A.  W.  Uartabom.  Prlndpil 
Nepbl  Seminary. 


The  Earthquake  in  Japan, 

BY  RKV.    MILTON   S.   VAIL. 

The  mail  from  Japan  has  brought  me  the  follow- 
ing items  of  interest  concerning  the  earthquake: 

'*  There  was  a  great  earthquake  in  Tokyo  yester- 
day, June  21,  at  2  p.  M  Our  property  is  pretty 
badly  shaken.  The  Theological  School  tower,  aud 
Goucher  Hall  tower  are  practically  wrecks,  and  will 
both  have  to  be  taken  down  to  the  second  story  win- 
dows." •'  The  gables  of  the  dormitory  were  badly 
twisted,  aud  the  one  on  the  west  end  fell  outward, 
making  that  entrance  a  mass  of  kindlingwood.  All 
cliimnoy  tops  are  wrecked.  None,  however,  fell 
through  the  roof.  The  house  in  which  you  lived  re- 
ceived no  damage,  save  some  cracka."  (Three  vetrs 
ago,  or  about  that  time,  I  had  all  chimneys  taken 
down  eveu  wiih  the  roof,  and  had  pipes  inserted ) 

"Our   damage   is   from   $2,500  to   $3,000      The 
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chimney  of  one  of  our  houses  in  Isukiji  came  down 
through  tho  roof,  and  Mrs.  Marj  C.  Ninde  met  with 
•a  narrow  encape." 

''St.  Paul*s  School  (Episcopalian)  is  a  wreck,  and 
the  Kauji.  or  bueineM  manager,  was  killed.*'  Tokyo 
•and  Yokohama  seemed  lo  be  the  center  of  the  dis- 
iurbanca  *'No  lives  lost  at  our  school  at  Aoyama, 
but  some  of  the  boys  were  injured." 

I  am  awaiting  with  deep  interest  the  full  account 
•of  this  dreadful  cnlnmity.  Poor  Japan!  Mucli 
ehaken  religiously,  politic  illy,  and  now  the  very 
material  foundatioiis  are  slmken  and  riven  asunder. 
May  God.  in  mercy  and  love,  place  Japan  upim  the 
firm  foundation,  Christ  Jesus. 

Clifton  Springs^  S,  Y. 


Bnlgaria  Mission. 

BY   REV.   GEORGE  S.   DAVIS,    I>.D. 

Bishop  Newman  ppeut  a  week  in  advance  of  the 
Conference  in  Bulgaria,  carefully  stndymg  the  various 
hindrances  to  our  work,  and  collecting  the  encour- 
aging features  that  may  readily  l)e  seen  wheu  on  the 
ground. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  usual  work  of  a  Confer- 
ence was  gone  over,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
i  e  bishop  a  thorough  insight  into  the  methods  and 
true  character  of  the  work.  Four  men  were  ordained 
<.*l*iers.  The  changes  in  the  appointments  of  last 
ypar  were  made  in  view  of  the  change  of  pans  for 
8ch'K)l  work,  the  regular  gyuiuasiuui  giving  place  to 
the  Theological  Seminary,  and  removing  from  Sistov 
Co  Rustchuck,  the  Sistov  school  building  having 
already  been  disposed  of. 

The  Conference  unanimously  disapproved  of  ir- 
responsible and  unauthorized  persons  representing  the 
Mission  to  the  office  in  New  York.  The  boundaries 
of  the  Mission  were  cousidered,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  represent  existing  difficulties  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

Mrs.  Newman  visited  the  Loftcha  Girls*  High 
Sclior>l.  at  Loftcha,  and  is  every  way  capable  of  rep- 
resent.ng  the  work  of  that  society  in  Bulgaria. 

Professor  N.  W.  Clark,  of  our  Theological  School 
hi  Rome,  visited  the  mission  for  the  first  time.  His 
lively  interest,  inslrnctive  addresses,  ai<d  able  earnest 
»ern)oii  endeared  him  to  all  in  a  marked  degree. 

The  bishop's  »er  non  on  Sunday  was  tlie  acliieve- 
meni  of  a  master,  and  inspired  evt- ry  past«»r  who 
liOArd  it  witli  a  higher  CaU(?epti<»n  of  his  holy  office. 
It  was  a  marvelous  representation  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  through  a  consecrated  individuality. 

The  stittistics  of  the  mission  showed  that  there 
were  on  probation,  46;  in  full  membership,  117; 
that  we  have  9  Sunday  schools,  with  20  teachers 
and  226  scholars ;  that  21  children  have  lieen  bap- 
tized; tliAt  there  were  72  adherents  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Churi*h.  and  thai  the  average  Sun- 
day morning  congregation  is  about  450. 


The  colleciions  for  self-support  and  benevolences 
raised  during  the  three  quarters  showed  a  gratifying 
result,  bemg  $136.50  applied  on  pastor's  salary; 
$179.06,  Missionary  Society  ;  $1 16.49,  Church  Exten- 
sion; $32.71,  Educational  collection;  $22.70,  Ameri- 
can  Bible  Society;  $22.70,  Methodist  Tract  Society; 
$39.74,  local  impro%-emenis;  $136.39,  current  ex- 
penses; $20.32,  Sunday  schools :  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  $27.03;  other  purposes,  $7.94. 
Totil  for  nine  months,  $761.97. 

The  bretliren  have  never  gone  out  from  the  Con- 
ference more  hopefully  and  more  unitedly  than  now. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Gkorgk  S.  Davis,  Superintendent,  P.  O.,  Rtuftchuk. 

Bala  Circuit,  Ivan  Dimltreff.  Dobritch,  supplied  by 
Varna  pastor.  Hotantza,  Z.  G.  Dimltreff.  Loftcha,  J.  I. 
EcoDomuff.  Lr>m,  supplied  by  Tordaki  Tsvetkoff.  Orchanla, 
Peter  Vasileff.  Plevna,  Stephen  Getchoff.  Rahova,  sup- 
plied by  Sistov  pastor.  Raagrad,  supplied  by  Shumia  pastor. 
Rustcbuk,  Trlco  Constantine.  Selvl,  supplied  by  Gabriel 
Ellefl.  Slltetrla,  Peter  Tlckcheff.  Sistov.  Ivan  Todoroff. 
SbumUu  M.  D.  Delcbefl.  Tlrnova,  Bancbo  Todoroff.  Varna, 
K.  G.  Palamldoff. 

Rustcbuk  Theological  Seminary.  Principal,  George  8. 
Davis;  Stnven  Tbomuff  and  M.  G.  Vulcbeff,  ITofessors, 
members  of  Rustcbuk  Quarterly  Conference. 

Editor  of  Publications,  George  S.  Davis. 

Woman's  Furelfpn  Missionary  Society,  Loftcba  Girl's  HiRb 
School,  Kate  R.  Blackburn,  Principal;  Lydla  A.  Diem,  As- 
sistant Principal. 


Oontinned  Beyi7als  in  Ohina. 

BY   REV.    WILLI A3I    K.    imEWSTKR. 

For  many  months  we  had  been  planning  and 
praying  for  the  two  camp  meetings  to  bo  held  during 
the  Chinose  New  Year  vacation,  in  the  month  of 
February,  at  Singin  city,  the  head  of  the  new  district 
of  that  name,  and  at  Guangan,  the  center  of  a  rgcent 
large  ingathering,  where  we  had  just  built  a  new 
church. 

We  had  been  expecting  a  great  many  helpers. 
Rev.  6.  S.  Miner  and  Miss  Bosworth,  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College  in  Foochow,  were  coming  down ; 
Misses  Trimble  and  Bonafield,  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  were  expected;  Mrs. 
Brewster  was  going  up  and  take  the  two  children, 
and  of  course  Miss  Wilson,  our  faithful  worker,  was 
to  be  tlier  .  We  were  expecting  great  things. 
Surely  so  many  of  God's  chosen  workers,  concen- 
trating their  labors  and  prajers  in  one  place  for  a 
week  together,  would  bring  down  upon  the  people 
the  power  from  on  high.  Perhaps  we  were  count- 
ing too  much  upon  the  muUiplicity  of  laborers. 
Perhaps  He  who  **  can  save  by  many  or  hy  few  '* 
saw  that  we  needed  to  learn  that  '*  the  battle  is  the 
Lord's."  At  any  rate,  these  hopes  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Dr.  Lyon,  of  the  Woman*s  Hos- 
pital in  Foocho«v,  was  taken  ill,  and  Miss  Bosworth 
kindly  accompanied  her  to  Central  China  for  » 
change  and  rest    In  January  our  baby  boy,  nine 
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months  old,  was  taken  with  smallpox.  Mrs.  Brew- 
8ter  was  quarantined  with  him  until  after  both 
meetings  were  over.  Mr.  Miner,  having  children  of 
his  own,  thought  it  unwise  to  expose  himself  to  the 
contagion  by  coming.  Misses  Trimble  and  Bonafield 
had  arranged  to  be  present  at  a  similar  meeting  in 
the  adjoining  large  district  of  Ilokchiang  at  the 
same  time,  through  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
date  of  tlie  meeting  at  Singin.  So  Miss  Wilson  and 
I  were  left  to  fight  the  buttle  alone  ;  but  "  we  were 
not  alone,  because  the  Father  was  with  us." 

The  company  asserfibled,  too,  was  not  large.  We 
had  not  been  able  to  provide  accommodations  for 
many.  Knowing  this,  the  people  did  not  come  in 
large  numbers. 

The  preachers,  eighteen  in  number,  were  there; 
several  of  the  theologicnl  studentp,  the  deaconesses 
and  teachers,  and  a  number  of  officiHl  members 
from  the  circuits — only  seventy  or  eiglity  in  all. 

But  we  *'  were  all  of  one  accord  in  one  place." 
Nearly  all  these  had  been  in  the  ten  days'  meeting 
in  Uinghua  city  la.st  June,  and  there  hud  found  or 
refound  the  clear  witness  of  pardoned  sin.  Since 
that  they  had  been  out  in  the  harve.«(t  field  long 
enough  to  find  how  weak  they  were,  though  truly 
converted.  They  realized  how  much  they  needed 
the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  to  give  them  power 
over  the  tempter,  and  to  witness  for  Christ  before 
this  heathen  world. 

Just  as  last  June  the  Spirit  plainly  led  in  preach- 
ing repent  ince  and  faith  for  present  pardon  and 
salvation ;  so  this  time  it  was  clear  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  leading  these  converted  earnest  men  and 
women  to  the  cleansing  fountain,  to  the  baptism 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  purifying  their  hearts  by 
faith.  We  tarried  at  Jerusalem.  We  searched  our 
liear^p,  and  cast  out  the  idols.  There  was  no 
varnishing  over  of  the  plain  truth  of  the  word.  We 
assembled  at  seven  in  the  morning,  before  breakfast, 
agnin  at  ten  and  at  two,  after  which  the  women  held 
a  meeting,  and  the  men  divided  into  several  bands 
and  went  to  difierent  parts  of  the  city  for  street 
preaching.  Again  we  met  at  seven  in  the  evening. 
We  began  Monday  evening,  February  12,  and  closed 
the  following  Sunday  night. 

Day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  the  Spirit  led  ns.  We 
remembered  Mr.  Wesley's  advice,  '*Do  not  drive,  but 
draw."  These  earnest  workers  were  hungry,  and 
ate  as  only  hungry  people  can.  Tiie  spirit  of  prayer 
became  more  and  more  incessant  and  importunate. 
Some  were  blesed  in  a  marked  way  about  the 
middle  of  the  meeting.^;  but  it  was  not  until  Saturday 
morning  tliat  "tiie  Holy  G  .ost  fell  upon  us  as  upon 
them  at  the  I)egiuniug." 

In  the  testimony  meeting,  Friday  night,  I  fi  und 
that  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  earnest  were 
troubled  about  the  philosopiiy  of  the  baptism  with 
the  Spirit.  They  found  it  diflBcult  to  grasp  it  by 
faith    until   they   had    apprehended    it  by   reason. 


This  is  no  new  difficulty,  you  readily  perceive.  So 
on  Saturday  morning  I  talked  a  little  while  from 
that  best  of  all  texts  for  honest  doubters:  *'He  that 
willctli  to  do  his  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine '* 
(Revised  Version).  We  gathered  once  more  clo&ely 
around  the  communion  rail.  Faith  was  at  last 
triumphant,  and  as  we  prayed  the  power  en  me  upoo 
us.  It  was  a  time  none  of  us  can  ever  forj^i 
"  They  began  to  speak  with  oUier  tongues,  as  the 
Spirit  ^iK\e  them  utterance."  There  were  many 
clear  simple  testimonies.  I  did  not  count  them,  but 
that  company  of  seventy  or  eighty  went  b  cic  to 
their  work  with  a  new  and  blessed  experience  of 
Christ's  power  to  save.  They  went  exhorting  and 
admonishing  each  other  to  keep  with  tlie  utmost 
care  the  precious  gift  they  had  received.  They  will 
need  all  the  help  of  our  prayers  thai  they  may  be 
kept  from  falling ;  but  that  the  work  was  of  the 
Spirit  no  one  who  was  with  us  through  that  week 
of  prayer  could  possibly  doubt. 

Monday  evening  we  reached  home  in  Hiogitua 
city.  Mrs.  Brewster  was  still  a  prisoner  with  her 
little  chnrg<>,  who  was  doing  nicely.  Tuesc'ay  was 
well  spent  in  getting  much  needed  rest.  Next  day 
we  went  to  Guangau,  fifteen  miles  north.  Here 
was  an  old  and  strong  society.  They  had  not  growD 
much,  however,  for  several  years,  though  three  or 
four  new  places  had  been  opened  in  that  region 
within  a  few  months.  Here  was  a  new  situation, 
different  from  the  large  meeting  of  all  the  workers 
held  last  Juno  at  Hingima  city,  and  different  from 
the  one  just  left  at  Singin  city.  Again  we  felt  how 
utterly  unable  we  were  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
exact  needs  of  these  people.  We  oould  only  throw 
ourselves  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  and  asi( 
for  guidance. 

Miss  Trimble  had  come  from  Hokchiang,  and  wai 
a  great  help  in  the  work  with  the  women.  Tlien 
were  four  or  five  of  the  neighboring  pastors  there; 
the  remaining  fifty  to  one  hundred  were  church  mem- 
bers and  probationers.  The  devil  was  active  in  tryiig 
to  defeat  us.  He  had  many  devices,  and  opparently 
at  one  time  almost  succeeded.  It  drove  us  to  our 
knees  in  an  agony  of  prayer. 

It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  get  a  real  deep 
conviction  for  sin  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  We 
found  that  few  of  them  had  a  dear  kaow  ledge  of 
pardoned  sin  by  faith  in  Christ,  though  many  had 
been  exemplary  Christians  in  outward  life  for  naoy 
years. 

But  prayer,  pleading,  exhorting  seemed  of  htile 
avail  for  two  or  three  days.  Not  that  the  meetings 
were  cold  or  dead,  by  no  means.  They  were  lively 
enough,  but  they  seemed  to  lack  thnt  deptli  of  ooo- 
viciion  that  is  essential  to  genuine  repentance.  With 
tears  and  prayer,  aiid  heart  melted  and  bleeding,  on 
Saturday  morning  we  took  our  stand  upon  Sinai,  and 
read  one  by  one  the  commandments  of  Grod,  and 
showed  how  they  had  broken  exwj  one  of  them. 
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Tlie  sword  of  ihe  Spirit  found  out  the  joints  of  the 
harness.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  genuineness 
of  conyiction  now.  In  the  afternoon  meetinji:  we 
took  them  to  Calvary.  They  looked  and  lived.  In 
tliat  meeting:  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  testified 
clearly,  wiUi  shining  faces,  that  they  had  there  found 
peace  and  pardon  in  Christ.  The  testimonies  were 
BpontaneouSf  simple,  and  clear.  They  hnd  a  ^'enuine 
ring. 

Sunday  was  quarterly  meeiinpr.  It  was  n  glorious 
day  in  Zion.  We  have  lieard  since  that  the  people 
themselves  and  the  pastors,  of  their  own  accord,  con- 
tinued the  meetings  two  or  three  days  longer  nr  d 
had  a  bhssed  time. 

The  indirect  effect  of  these  meetings  upon  the  work 
and  workers  in  other  places  is  as  important  and  far- 
reaching  as  the  direct  results.  The  fire  is  now  spread 
into  all  parts  of  the  field.  I  am  importuned  con- 
atantly  for  men  and  meaus  to  open  new  phices. 

I  have  recently  made  a  short  trip  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Guanflrau,  where  tiie  second  meeting  was 
held.  I  found  that  since  the  meeting  closed  the 
preachers  and  Christians  had  been  continually 
preaching  and  exhorting  the  people  to  leave  their 
idols  and  sins  and  accept  Christ,  and  that  the  most 
remarkable  and  genuine  movement  toward  Christian- 
iry  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  Hinghua  is  now  in  prog- 
ress in  that  region.  At  seven  or  eight  places  within 
a  radius  of  twelve  miles,  in  towns  of  from  five  thou- 
sand to  twenty  thousand  population,  from  fifteen  to 
fifty  men  are  importuning  for  pastors.  They  oflTer 
rooms  for  the  pastor  and  a  place  for  worship.  This 
is  probably  only  the  beginning.  After  careful  u.veS' 
tijcation,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  work  is  unusually 
genuine. 

O  that  Ood  would  g^ve  hi4  own  people  eyes  to 
see,  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  believe  !  The  doors 
are  open.  The  heitthen  stretch  out  their  hands  unto 
Ood.  Shall  they  stretch  them  out  in  vain  ?  You  are 
the  dispensers  of  his  bounty,  the  stewards  of  his  rich 
storehouse.  You  can  feed  the  world's  hungry 
millions  in  th  s  generation,  if  you  will. 

In  Christ's  name  I  charge  you  hold  back  nothing 
of  his  trust 

Hinghua  Oity^  China.     P.  0.  address^  Foochow. 


Bev.  A.  W.  Prautch. 
One  of  our  missionaries  in  Bombay,  India,  Rev.  A. 
W.  Prautch,  was  imprisoned  for  one  month  be- 
cause of  alleged  defamation  of  the  chnracter  of  a 
Bombay  opium  dealer.  At  a  large  public  meeting 
held  in  Bombay  on  May  18,  when  Mr.  Prautch  was 
liberated,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

We  sympatbiie  most  heartily  witb  Mr.  Prautch  in  the 
pemnal  iDeoovenlence  and  suffering  be  basso  nobly  borne 
dorlDg  tbe  Imprisonment  he  has  just  undergone  for  his 
•kinc  cf  tbe  truth  in  exposing  tbe  government 
itimlle.   Onreonildeiioe  inMr.  Praotcbasa  faithful 


man  of  God,  and  a  true  and  worthy  successor  of  tbe  apustles 
In  tbe  Christian  ministry  and  in  missionkry  work,  is 
strengtbened  and  increased.  We  feel  sure  that  be  will  not 
in  any  way  lower  tbe  standard,  and  we  hope  that  bis  future 
work  for  tbe  cause  of  persM^nal  and  national  morals  will  be 
as  zealous  and  Hucce^sful  as  tbe  past.  We  boi>e  that  in  bis 
visit  to  England  he  may  be  much  used  of  Qod  to  the  en> 
ligbtennient  of  tbe  British  people  as  to  the  evils  aritiinff  from 
the  connection  of  ibe  Indian  Rovemment  with  tbe  opium 
traific ;  and  our  earnest  prayer  i^  that  this  warfare  may  be 
carried  on  with  increasfnir  vifl^r  until  the  final  victory— ot 
tbe  certainty  of  which  we  have  no  doubt. 

Funds  are  bein^  raised  in  India  to  send  Mr.  Prautch 
to  England  that  he  may  assist  in  giving:  information 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  opium  traffic  and  especially 
the  attitude  of  the  government  officials  toward  the 
opium  trade.  It  is  strange  that  the  peopi'  of  Eng- 
land have  not  jet  been  convinced  of  tlie  wickedness 
of  a  trade  whicii  results  only  in  degradation  and 
misery.  It  looks  as  if  the  money  income  had  seared 
the  British  conscience. 


Monthly  Missionary  Ooncert. 

Topics  for  1894 :  Jan.,  The  World ;  Feb.,  Cbina ;  Afar.. 
Mexico;  Apr.^  India:  Af ay,  Malaysia;  June^  Africa ; 
Ju/y,  United  States ;  Aug.^  Italy  and  Bulgaria ;  5ep(., 
Japan  and  Korea ;  Oct.,  Protestant  Europe ;  Nov.^  South 
America ;  Dec,^  United  States. 

Questions  for  August. 

Where  and  what  is  Italy? 

What  is  tbe  population  ?    90,.585,848. 

How  do  tbe  peasants  live  ?    (Page  351.) 

What  are  the  educational  advantages  of  tbe  women? 
(Page  358.) 

How  are  women  regarded  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  law? 
(Paffe353.) 

Who  is  tbe  king  of  Italy  ?    Humbert  I. 

Wbat  is  tbe  relifrion  of  tbe  luiians  ? 

Who  is  tbe  Supreme  Pontiff  of  tbe  Roman  Catholics  and 
where  does  be  reside  ? 

Wbat  missionaries  represent  the  Metbodist  Episcopal 
Cburcb  in  Italy  ? 

Wbat  important  event  took  place  in  Rome  on  May  9? 
(Page  853.) 

How  many  conversions  took  place  in  tbe  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Mission  in  Italy  last  year?  (Pa^e  355.)  Wbat  was  tbe 
increase  last  year  in  members  and  probationers  ? 

Wbere  and  wbat  is  BuU^ula? 

Wbat  is  tbe  population  ?    8,8(»6,458. 

Who  is  tbe  Ruler?    Prince  Ferdmand. 

Wbat  is  the  reliffiou  of  tbe  people?  Chiefly  that  of  tbe 
Orthodox  Greek  Cburcb. 

Wbat  miasionaries  has  the  Metb(Mlist  Episcopal  Cburcb 
in  Bulffaria? 

How  many  members  and  probationers  has  tbe  Metbodist 
Episcopal  Mission  in  Bulgaria?    (Paffe  381.) 

Wbat  is  tbe  diiference  between  tbe  Roman  Catholic  and 
tbe  Greek  Cburcb  ? 

Why  do  we  send  missionaries  to  Italy  and  Bulgaria  ? 


On  tbe  condition  of  souls  after  death,  the  Greek  Church 
does  not  admit  with  the  Roman  Catholics  a  parf^atorial  fire, 
but  it  admits  the  principle  of  the  tntermedlaie  state  of  punra- 
tion,  and  of  the  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead.  It  also 
admits  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  the  lawfulness  of  m- 
Yoking  them,  especially  tbe  Vinrin  Mary,  and  of  btmorinir 
their  shrines  and  relics.  It  does  not  permit  the  use  of  (rraven 
images,  witb  the  exception  of  that  of  the  cross,  but  it  prays 
before  pictures.  It  believes  stronfrly  in  tbe  merit  of  good 
works  and  of  fasting. 
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llWaiirj   !iocletr  of  the  Methodlit 

K^licop*!  Church. 

FOrtign  MiuUmarUt, 

India. 

Sftrih  India.: 

K«!*T«  C]lia&.  L.  Bare  and  nr.  {Offden.  [&.]. 

R«T,  J,  fiauine  njid  w,  (H^tckford,  111.}. 

tt*v,  J.Bluckatrwk  ai^ri  i,v,,sh;ihj;ihanrnr 
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THE  COUNTRY  AND  PEOPLE  OF  JAPAN. 


Japajt  m  known  in  ilie  East  as  NlhoD,  or  Nippon, 
or  Kiphon,  which,  like  the  worU  Japan  are  cornip- 
tions  of  the  Cbineee  *'Jippen/'  tt-liieh  meaue  "  The 
Place  the  Sun  Corner  From.^'  In  daseic  Japuneee  the 
litnd  J8  etjled  *' 0  Mi-Kimt.*^  meanin;;  *'Tho  Grem 
August  Counlrj."  Another  name  given  it  la  '*Tojo- 
«alii-wara-uo-chi-akI-nf>u»^'a-ilio*aki  no-mizu-ho  no* 
kuni,"  which  meaua  "The  Luxuriant  ll:cf?d  Phiins; 
The  Land  of  Freah  Rice  Ears;  The  Land  of  a  Thou- 
sand Streams;  The  Land  of  Song;  The  Land  of  Five 
Hundred  Auturona/* 

Thenborig'ines  of  Japan  are  known  as  the  *'  Ainus," 
and  number  only  about  30,000.  Tliey  are  fotind  chief- 
I7  in  YeSBO,  tiie  most  northern  ialandf  and  arc  inter- 
eetin;r  from  their  peculiar  appearance  and  beliefs. 

Miss  Bird  thus  describes  them:  **The  men  are  of 
medium  height,  broad-chested,  broad-shouldered, 
tbick-setf  very  atroQ^ly  built,  Uje  arms  and  legs 
shori,  thick,  and  muscular,  the  bauds  and  feet  large. 
The  bodies,  and  eapedally  the  limbs,  of  manj  are 
covered  with  short  brisUy  hair.  I  have  seen  two 
bojs  whose  backs  are  covered  with  fur  aa  6t)e  and 
soft  as  that  of  a  cat.  The  heads  and  faces  are  very 
eiriking.  The  foreheads  are  very  liigh,  broad^  and 
prominent.  The  eyes  are  lar^e,  tolerably  deep  n^ot, 
and  very  beautiful,  the  color  a  rich  liquid  brown,  the 
expression  sing^ularly  soft,  and  tlie  eyelashes  long, 
fiilky,  and  abundant.  The  skin  huB  an  Italian  olive 
tint.     The  teeth  are  small,  regular,  and  very  wlnte. 

*^  They  »re  f^nii**  irnpnifiront  wivngee^  and  when  it 
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h  added  that  their  voices  are  pectiliarlj  soft  and 
musical,  aod  their  smile  sweet  and  gentle  as  thit  q( 
a  woman,  we  wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  tiiem  10 
be  so  dej^aded  and  stupid.  Tbey  know  nothing  of 
their  history,  their  tradition  being  that  thej  ^ 
Rcended  from  a  dog.  The  Japanese  call  them  dgf^ 
Tbey  live  by  lisluag  and  bunting,  and  seem  ltk« 
grown-up  children,  having  Htite  care  about  the  put 
or  future,  and  but  little  more  care  for  the  pttieoi 
than  aome  animals  have.  Their  language  is  very 
simple,  but  not  written ;  they  are  olad,  but  ooljr  ta 
skins,  and  garments  made  from  b&rk,  and  tliey  Mca 
to  have  almost  no  ideas  about  God  or  of  spirituil 
things.  Their  idols,  of  which  there  are  sevrrti  ia 
each  boRse,  are  very  rude,  conaisling  simply  of  fmiU 
sticks  of  wood,  the  upper  ends  of  wliich  are  cut  tuio 
shavings,  so  that  they  look  not  unlike  small  and 
co&rse  wooden  brooms.  Before  iheae  gods  tlii 
people  often  wave  their  hands  and  pour  otit  otTeringi 
of  sake,  their  favorite  drink;  but  tbey  hare  no 
templea  in  which  they  meet  for  woraliipi.  Aside  froa 
these  sticks  of  whittled  wood,  the  Aintia  pay  soom 
sort  of  homage,  which  may,  perhap.^,  be  called  iror- 
ship,  to  the  sun  and  moon  and  aea,  and  also  to  tb« 
bear,  an  animal  which  abounds  in  Yeaao,  and  wbicib 
is  bunted  continually." 

According  to  Mr.  Baichelor,  a  misslonjuy  who  bM 
been  laboring  among  them,  every  Ainu  woald  iSMtt 
to  the  following  items  as  a  concise  summwj  of  bii 
belief: 

"  I.  I  believe  in  one  supreme  Qod,  the  Crentoror*!] 
worlds  and  places,  made  by  *6od  the  maker  of 
plaoea  and  worlds,  and  puBsessor  of  heaven.' 

"2.  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  multitude  <*i 
lesser  deities,  all  subject  to  this  one  Creator.  Tbrj 
receive  their  life  and  power  from  him,  and  Uiey 
govern  the  world  under  him. 

*'  3.  I  believe  there  are  also  many  evil  gods,  wha 
are  ever  ready  to  inflict  punishment  for  wicked  deeds. 

*^  4.  I  believe  in  Aioiua  Kamui  as  our  ancestor.  » 
man  become  divine,  and  who  has  now  the  supriQ' 
teodence  of  the  Ainu  race;  in  a  goddess  of  the  aim; 
in  a  goddess  of  lire ;  in  goddesses  of  rivers ;  in  gods 
of  mountains  and  forests;  in  the  gods  of  animals; 
In  the  gods  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  skies,  and  all  thiogi 
contained  therein, 

"  5.  1  believe  in  demons,  of  whom  the  devil  is  chief, 
and  also  that  there  are  demons  who  preside  over  se* 
tideota  and  all  evil  iuHuenoe:!, 

*'  6,  I  believe  that  the  souls  both  of  human  beingi 
and  animals  are  immortal;  that  separated  hnabaade 
and  wives  will  be  rejoined  hereafter;  thntall  pcopis 
will  be  judged,  and  the  good  rewarded  and  the  evD 
punished. 

^'7.  I  believe  thnt  tlic  souls  of  departed  animals  act 
as  guarditins  to  linmiin  beings. 
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*'  8.  I  believe  in  ghosts ;  that  the  departed  spirits 
of  old  women  have  a  migbtj  power  for  harm,  and 
that  they  appear  as  very  demons  in  nature. 

"  9.  I  believe  that  there  are  three  heavens,  called 
respectively  '  the  high  vaulty  skies,'  the  '  star.bear- 
ing  akiep,*  and  *  the  foggy  heavens.'  I  also  believe 
thai  there  are  six  worlds  below  us." 

The  religion  of  the  Ainu  differs  from  most  other 
«jstems  of  the  East  in  these  particulars : 

1.  It  is  free  from  pantheism. 

2.  It  holds  to  a  real  creation  instead  of  any  form 
of  evolution. 

3.  There  ii  no  trace  of  asceticism. 

4.  There  is  no  jugglery,  hypocrisy,  or  priestly  im- 
posture. 

5.  There  is  no  organic  form  of  religion  in  the  tribe 
•or  even  in  the  family,  and  there  are  no  records. 

6.  The  system  is  greatly  lacking  in  moral  earnest- 
ness. The  idea  of  future  rewards  is  vague,  and 
heaven  has  little  attraction. 

The  Japanese  numbered  in  1892,  40,718,677,  and 
«re  supposed  to  have  originally  crossed  over  to  Japan 
Arom  Mon^lia  and  Korea.  Thej  have  made  amaz- 
ing progress  during  the  past  thirty  years.  In  the 
year  1868,  after  a  short  war,  the  power  of  the  Shogun 
(the  de  facto  sovereign),  who  had  held  the  control 
since  the  twelfth  century,  was  overthrown,  and  the 
real  sovereign  became  the  ruler.  The  sovereign 
bears  the  name  of  Kotei,  or  Emperor,  but  he  is 
generally  known  in  foreign  countries  by  the  ancient 
title  of  Mikado,  or  **The  Honorable  Gate.*'  The 
present  emperor  is  Mutsubi,  who  was  born  November 
3,  1852,  succeeded  his  father  February  13,  1867,  and 
married  the  Princess  Haruko  February  9,  1869.  He 
has  shown  himself  a  very  liberal  ruler,  and  lias  given 
his  people  a  constitution  and  a  national  assembly 
Chat  met  for  the  first  time  in  1890. 

Japakbse  HoMxa 

Miss  Bird  writes  as  follows  of  the  Japanese 
houses:  *'They  are  constructed  of  timbers  from 
tolerably  heavy  wood,  put  together  without  nails,  and 
set  right  upon  the  ground.  Instead  of  doors,  win- 
dows, or  partitions,  slides  are  used,  the  outer  ones 
made  of  plain  paper,  pasted  only  on  one  side  of  the 
framework,  while  the  inner  ones,  which  serve  to 
make  separate  rooms,  are  made  of  beautifully-figured 
paper  pasted  on  both  sides  of  the  framework.  The 
whole  house  may  be  thrown  into  a  single  room  by 
the  removal  at  pleasure  of  these  slides. 

"For  protection  against  thieves  and  the  inclem- 
encies of  the  weather  there  are  heavy  wooden 
slides,  which  shut  up  the  house  effectually,  makhig 
it  close,  dark,  and  warm.  The  roofs  of  the  houses 
ATS  tiled  or  thatched,  with  projecting  eaves.  The 
rain  runs  easily  fh>m  these  roofs,  which  project  so 
far  as  often  to  exclude  the  light.  Around  the  bouses 
are  little  verandas,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  highly 
poliahsdy  and  ll  is  ths  pride  of  a  good  hoasekeeper  to 
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keep  it  bright  and  clean.  The  floors  are  covered 
with  white  mats,  which  the  people  call  to/amt,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  matting  (gczi\ 
These  houses  are  generally  one  story  and  a  half  high, 
or  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feeL  Back  of  the  houses 
are  pretty  little  gardens,  with  artificial  lakes  and 
rivers  crossed  by  tiny  bridges.  The  Japanese  are 
real  landscape  gardeners,  and  contrive,  by  making  arti- 
ficial hills  on  their  grounds,  to  put  a  great  deal  in  a 
small  space." 

Another  visitor  to  Japan  writes  of  Japanese 
homes :  "  Tlie  houses  are  of  such  frail  construction — 
where  the  European  style  has  not  been  adopted — 
that  nearly  everyone  has  a  kura,  a  fireproof  store- 
house, built  near  it,  in  which  are  kept  all  their  old 
china,  their  beautiful  wall  pictures,  in  fact,  all  their 
valuables.  For  they  do  not  show  all  their  pretty 
things  at  once.  A  few  days  a  picture  will  be  hung 
on  the  wall  to  be  looked  at  and  admired,  then  another 
takes  its  place. 

**  The  only  really  solid  parts  of  ny>st  of  these  houses 
are  the  wooden  roof  and  fioor ;  and  the  fioor,  with  its 
covering  of  delicate  white  matting,  seems  too  dainty 
for  even  stocking  feet  to  tread  on.  Shoes  are  never 
worn  indoors.  The  side  walls,  on  two  sides,  and 
sometimes  on  four,  are  paper  sliding  screens,  often 
of  translucent  paper;  thus  all  may  be  opened  at  any 
time.  Thinner  paper,  covering  a  lattice-work  screen, 
forms  the  windows.  The  rooms  are  made  by  paper 
screens  tliat  slide  in  grooves  between  the  mats  of  the 
floor,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  room  can  be  partitioned 
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off  or  taken  a  way.  Of  course,  in  auch  a  houae  every 
word  fipokeu  cau  be  heardi  And  tUere  in  no  pHracj. 

**  A  list  of  the  tiamea  of  Ute  oooupanUt  hiin^  out' 
aide  the  dnor,  eiich  gueat'e  tmrne  being  added  at  once. 
The  builders  cut  iomo  extra  doors  that  would  be  tiu« 
dreamed  of  by  us — squure  doora  for  the  rnla  to  eater 
by,  to  prevent  their  gn&vriugf  holes.  Stovea>  5re- 
plaoea,  and  chimneya,  hke  ourp,  arc  uukoowti.  The 
k^iaiau  U  tite  uative  lieutiog  appnmtus.  To  make 
it,  a  hole  a  foot  square  is  cut  In  the  malted  floor, 
in  which  a  atone  veaael  is  fitted,  aod  a  frame  of 
wood  about  a  foot  high  laid  on  it  to  protect  the  quilt 
that  ia  spread  over  it  from  burning.  The  veaael  is 
QUed  with  ashes  and  a  charcoal  tire  burna  in  it 

**The  ktteheu  does  not  often  have  a  Moor;  the 
range  is  of  clay,  it  and  the  sink  standing  directly  on 
mother  earth,  under  a  ahedlike  ruof^  and  when  wood 
ia  burned  in  phice  of  charcoal  the  smoke  often  fills 
the  entire  kitchen,  especially  in  rainy  weather,  when 
the  square  aperture  for  the  smoke  to  escape  by  is 
closed. 

*^  At  meal  time  each  person  aita  on  his  heels,  wilh 
a  amall  table,  about  six  inches  high  and  a  foot  or 
more  square,  in  front  of  bini,  on  which  the  liny  bowls 
of  food  are  set  Sometime:^  the  tabic  is  in  the  form 
of  a  box,  in  which  can  be  >iored  the  individual  rice 
bowl,  vegetable  dish,  and  chopsticks.  Some  tables 
stand  on  tvvo  broad  and  flat  legs,  ^ome  have  drawers 
in  their  aides.  In  large  families  two  oblong  blocks 
of  hard  wood  are  clapped  lo  announce  dinner  time* 
Grace  before  meals  ia  unknown.  Everyone  must  sit 
on  the  floor,  the  table  and  screens  being  the  only  fur- 
niture, and  as  paper  walla  cannot  be  leaned  against^ 
there  is  no  lounging.  The  paper  walls  ure  soon 
punched  through,  and  there  is  too  much  ventilation. 
Lately,  gluas — which  ie  much  more  expensive — has 
been  introduced,  the  ahops  having  olXen  part  glass 
and  part  paper.  At  night  solid  pine  board  sliding 
doors  mnke  everything  close. 

"The  tiuor  mats  are  about  two  inches  thick,  made 
of  Ptmw  wilh  matting  on  top.      Each  mut  is  six  feet 
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long  by  three  wide,  and  all  the  rooms  in  the  houK 
are  made  to  hold  a  certAin  number  of  mat**.  Coti8c> 
quently  one  often  bears  people  talking  of  four  mil 
roomS)  or  eight-mflt,  or  twenty-mat  rooms. 

*^  During  the  daytime  a  closet  holds  all  the  bedding 
arrangementa,  which  are :  A  thick  quilt,  to  \m  spread 
on  the  floor;  a  long, wadded  wrapper,  to  be  put  on  otst 
oDe*B  day  clothea ;  a  pillow  of  wood,  hollowed  ool 
above,  and  having  a  pad  of  paper  to  eopport  thetiBck 
— this  keeps  the  hair  from  being  mussed,  ihe  elabor. 
ate  Japanese  haJrdressimg  not  perniitling  a  diilj 
ooilTure  ;  and  another  quilt  for  a  covpr.  Before  ^o- 
tngtobed^  a  hotbatli — without  soap,  which  old  people 
believe  turns  the  hair  red — is  taken  ia  a  lub  about 
four  feet  high,  heated  by  charcoal  in  such  a  way  that 
the  fumes  ofleu  prove  fataL  Hnving  shut  up  the 
house  that  not  a  breath  of  air  can  enter,  sleep  it 
sought.  The  pillow  may  he  arranged  so  that  tl]« 
head  may  not  be  toward  the  north;  by  it  is  placed  w 
tray  of  food  and  smoking  utensils,  lest^  waking  m  iLt 
night,  one  should  wish  to  eat  or  smoke*  Ltghu  are 
always  kept  burning  at  night,  for  the  Japanese  all 
di alike  darkness^  hence  a  lantern^  too,  belongs  to  tl^e 
sleeping  room. 

**  So  particular  are  the  people  about  poiuU  of  di« 
compass,  tliat  private  iiouses  have  ihem  marked  on 
the  walls,  and  many  carry  small  compus^ea  with 
them,  that  no  misuke  may  be  mftde  about  sleepmg." 

JAl'.iKKse  BOTS  AKD  GifiLa 

Japanese  children  are  gentle  tn  their  manners  and 

ways.     Their  toys  are  the  moat  fi-agile  of  playthings 

and  yet  they  keep  them  intact  for  years.     An  Ameri* 

can  child  will  pick  out  her  doll's  eyes  to  see  how  sbt 

shuts  them,  and  dig  holes  in  her  Hbs  lo  let  out  U>t 

sawdust;  in  fact,  make  her  "  a  thing  of  shreds  antl 

patches  *'  in  Ie»s  than  twenty>four  hours.     The  Utile 

Japanese  lady  carries  her  doll  as  if  it  we're  made  of 

precious  stuiT,  and   keepa  it  very  carefully.     Wber; 

she  is  a  grown  woman  she  hns  her  dolU  and  toy«  in 

a  good  state  of  preservation.     One  little  matron  of 

eighteen  or  nineteen  summers  took  me  in  the  | 

dmvn,   the   li reproof    building  for   valuableSf 

showed  me  an  array  of  doll  a  that  was  quite  sur^ 

prising.     They  were  beaitti fully  dreaded,  and  looked 

h:^  if  ihey  had  been  bought  yesterday. 

The  Feast  of  the  Dolls  Uke^  place  on  the  third 
day  of  the  third  month.  At  this  time  all  the  dells 
of  the  family,  some  of  them  hundreds  of  years 
old,  are  brought  out,  and  for  three  daya  great  fes- 
tiviiiea  are  carried  on.  There  are  doils  dressed 
like  the  mikado  and  hia  wife  in  antique  oouri 
Costumes,  dnimlos,  samurais^  and  »<*  on  down 
the  aocial  acule,  each  accessory  carried  out  with 
great  nicety  and  precision.  Oftentimea  all  the 
houHohold  furniture  in  miniature  is  packed  away 
with  the  dolls  and  brought  out  on  feast  day.  At 
such  times  the  trays,  bowls,  cupSi  and  rice  buckets 
are  filled  with  tiny  scrape  of  food,  and  Ibe  dolts 
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fare  aumptuoimlj  during  the  three  dn}  ■  of 
(he  feast  A  dcilicHte  kiod  of  siik4,  v/hich 
is  Imrmleas,  ie  brewed  for  thia  occasion, 
and  every  Lhitig  is  doiio  for  the  houtehold 
of  doUi  as  citrefullj  us  if  thej  were  real 
crea^ureg  of  tieah  and  bhiod.  The  linieat 
of  eomba  and  bnishea  iitid  other  toilet 
acoesaoriei9f  Ruch  aa  paiot  and  povvdor,  red 
and  white,  aa  well  as  the  liqtdd  for  black* 
eniDg  the  teeth  when  the  doll  is  nmrried — 
all  aro  there^  the  smnllest  piece  made  with 
Hn  much  c«re  and  flnidh  as  if  it  were  to 
belong  tn  the  mikado  himF^lf, 

For  three  daja  the  glrla  nm  not  with 
their  doUfi  and  toys,  and  then  the  latter  are 
again  locked  up  in  the  storehouse  to  remain 
another  year  without  seeing  the  light 
Rttther  hard  lines  for  the  little  onea,  isn'l  it? 

Beiitenf  the  Japanese  Veniki,  is  supposed 
to  give  girls  beautj  and  attmctivene^f),  and  to  her  do 
all  girls  and  women  pray  devoutly.  All  children  wear 
.amnleta  in  the  shape  of  embroidered  bags  around 
Uieir  necks,  with  small  gods  innide ;  and  fieuten,  the 
goddeaa  of  Ijeanty,  is  more  oRen  found  on  the 
^irfa  neck  than  Kwannon^  the  goddess  of  mercy. 
As  the  bite  of  the  serpent  is  supposed  to  be  more  fatal 
to  girls  than  boys,  the  nails  of  their  little  fingers  are 
dyed  red  to  prevent  an  attack  of  the  reptile.  The 
girla  play  &  game  of  battledoor  and  Bliuttleeock,  with 
B  flat  wooden  paddle  for  a  battledoor ;  this  is  shaped 
not  imlike  a  small  fan^  and  is  covered  with  silk  or 
crape  ornamented  with  minlntiire  ilgures  of  gayly 
dressed  Japanese  women. 

The  boys*  festivcilf  corresponding  to  the  feast  of  the 
dolls  takes  place  on  the  llfih  day  of  the  hhh  month, 
and  Is  called  the  Feast  of  Flogs^  or  the  Festival  of 
Hachinan,  the  god  of  war.  The  shops  are  full  of 
suitable  toys,  effigies  of  heroes  and  warriors,  gener* 
als  and  commanders^  soldiers  on  foot  and  horse.  The 
toys  represent  tlie  equipments  and  regalia  of  a 
daimlo's  procession,  and  all  kinds  of  things  used  in 
war.  A  set  of  thei^e  toyw  is  bought  for  each  son  born 
In  tlie  family.  F'oles  adorned  with  paper  carp,  after 
the  manner  of  flags,  are  set  up  all  over  the  city,  one 
carp  for  every  ion  that  has  been  born  in  the  coromU' 
nity  during  the  past  year.  Tlie  reason  carp  nre  nsed 
is  ihat  they  are  supposed  to  swim  up  river  against 
the  current  more  bravely  Umn  any  other  rtsh.  So 
the  Japanese  think  well  of  the  sturdy  boy  who,  over- 
coming all  obst&dca,  rises  to  fnme  and  fortune.  The 
city  presents  an  animated  appearance  with  all  the 
gayly-cnlored  fish- flags  flying  in  the  air,  and  the 
children  dressed  in  their  best  toddling  about  on  their 
woollen  shoep.  This  lestiTal  laits  a  week,  and  guests 
are  invited,  each  one  of  whom  brings  a  present^  and 
rerresliraents  are  served  at  all  hours.  Geishas  are 
hired  to  ptay  the  samism  ftnd  to  dance;  and  the 
whole  day  and  night  are  given  over  to  festivities  by 
all  the  people. 
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JAPANBSE  BOYS. 

The  WoiiEN  of  Japan. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  BruuBon,  a  missionary  in  Japan,  re- 
ceived from  her  Ja|iauose  teacher  the  following  Id* 
formation  respecting  the  women  of  Japan : 

In  ancient  times  ii  was  the  custom  when  a  female 
child  was  born  in  J.ipan  to  let  it  lie  upon  the  floor 
for  three  days,  lo"ahow  that  woman  was  of  the  earth, 
and  that  man,  her  superior,  wa.H  from  lioaven.  Her 
parents  deemed  a  knowledge  of  housekeeping  and  a 
little  sewing  a  «uRlcient  education  for  her  to  fill  her 
place  in  life,  which  was,  in  reality^  to  be  summed  up 
in  the  three  obediences,  and  did  not  require  much 
independent  thought  on  her  part.  In  fact,  the  more 
coiTiplelely  she  subjected  he  reel  f  first  to  her  parents, 
then  to  her  husbnnd  and  hif«  parents,  ntid  lastly  to  her 
eldest  son,  the  more  was  she  to  bo  commended  for 
her  good  behiylor  and'discretion.  The  ancient  law 
permitted,  nay,  compelled  a  man  to  be  divorced  from 
a  wife  who  refused  to  obey  hi»  parents,  showing 
them  all  due  reverence  and  respect. 

And  medijevalisni  ii*  not  dend  in  Japon  yet  though 
Western  ideas  are  begiaurng  to  revolutionise  the 
forms  of  government  rustoms  which  have  pre- 
vailed fnr  centuries  are  *«o  strongly  implanted  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  people  that  it  will  be  many  years, 
if  ever,  before  woman  will  be  accorded  a  position  eor* 
res  ponding  to  tliat  of  licr  occidental  sisters.  It  is 
not  considered  proper  for  a  wife  to  resent  the  con- 
duct of  her  husbnnd,  however  dissnlule  he  may  be. 
She  must  remonstrate  kindly  and  humbly  with  him. 
Even  if  he  introduce  into  her  domicile  w  mistTcsa 
upon  whom  he  bestows  all  hia  endearmenta,  she 
must  behave  in  a  meet  conciliatory  manner  toward 
the  minion  and  keep  her  sweetest  amilesi  and  pro- 
fonndest  salaam  for  her  recreant  lord,  hoping  thua 
to  win  him  back.  Otherwise,  she  might  be  sent 
hack  to  the  home  of  her  parents,  in  which  case  she 
would  bo  greatly  censured  for  her  unfortunate  dlspo- 
sitiim  and  want  of  discretion. 

The  dnughterg  of  Dai  Nilion  arc  usually  geatle^ 
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grac^ful^  and  attractive,  A»  wives  they  are  faithful 
and  self- sacrificing. 

Wives  of  tlie  lower  ela»Be«  are  in  some  respects 
more  fortimate  than  ihoae  of  liig^h  riiuk,  ainco  poverty 
has  ft  tendency  to  place  both  sexes  upoti  an  pqualitj. 
They  usually  share  their  husbaDds"  council  and  have 
mueli  more  freedom  than  is  accorded  to  tiieir  wealtli* 
icr  sisters.  Pacing  along  Uie  back  alleys  of  cities, 
with  Uie  low,  dtQgy  houses  on  either  side,  the  shrill 
tooea  of  untidy  dames  collected  at  the  well?,  the 
oommon  property  of  all,  fall  rather  unpleasantly 
upon  the  ears.  If  we  Uateu  to  the  conversation  of 
thof^  '*  well  councils,*^  as  tliey  are  rather  facetiously 
styled  in  Japan,  we  find  that  the  women  are  buay 
discussing  the  merita  or  dotnerits  of  some  absent 
member  with  whom  perhaps  they  are  on  ill  terms,  or 
else  Iriuding  the  virtue**  of  their  roapccttvc  husbands, 
encti  vigorously  maintaining  that  she  has  tiio  best 
man  of  alL  If  one  oftlte  company  should  be  lucky 
enough  to  come  by  a  small  sum  of  extra  money,  she 
proudly  invites  tJie  "  well  council  **  to  which  she  be- 
longs to  a  feaai  of  tea,  cakes,  and  other  inexpensive 
delicacies,  in  order  that  they  may  rejoicingly  partake 
of  ^^er  good  fortune  with  her. 

The  daughters  of  rich  pfironts  Are  designated  as  Uie 
**^hako  iri  mu^um^,'^  literally,  the  girl  In  the  box.  It 
is  expressive  of  their  true  condition,  for  they  are  un- 
der  strict  surveillance  and  ar«  not  allowed  to  go 


abroad  unless  aooompanied  by  an  older  member  nf  ih« 
family  or  a  servant.  When  they  arc  married  all  the 
arrangements  are  made  by  the  parents  and  ilje  medi- 
ator, When  informed  by  her  father  of  the  disposi- 
tion to  be  made  of  her,  she  usually  w^ps  as  a  mod- 
est and  proper  Japanese  maiden  should  under  5uch 
circumstances,  acquiesces  of  course,  and  then  calmlf, 
often  happily,  accepts  her  fate.  She  is  sometizDei 
permitted  to  see  her  betrothed,  generally  at  the  house 
of  the  mediator,  at  least  once  before  the  ceremonT  is 
performed.  But  if  she  docs  not  like  him,  her  prefer- 
ences Id  the  matter  arc  not  thought  worth  consider- 
ing.  if,  for  other  roaaons,  the  match  aecma  to  bo  a  de- 
sirable one.  But  even  in  Japan  love  sometimes 
Jnugha  at  locksmiths. 

The  maidens  of  Dai  Nihon,  like  those  of  Rurope 
and  America,  are  very  fond  of  the  theater,  and  dis- 
cuss most  onthuainstically  tlio  charms  of  young 
actors.  There  is  au  aphorism  which  in  the  Japanese 
reads,  '*  Shibai  Eonyaku  mo  nankifi^'^  the  import  ot 
which  is  tlist  Japanese  girls  would  rather  go  to  the 
theater  than  cat.  Of  course,  the  young  meo  are  fond 
of  going  also,  and  ollen  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tuuity  to  have  a  UUd-iete.  with  their  sweethearts. 
The  girls  who  attend  the  schools  in  Japan  where 
foreign  teachers  arc  employed  are  sometimes  tike 
their  brothers  in  affecting  a  somewhat  foreign  type 
of  elvtllsuLtion,    They  often  wear  glaaaea,  Rlf>o  foreign 
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bats  nnd  shoes,  «.nd  talk  to  eadi  oth€r  iu  broken 
E^n^lisli^  or  in  n  mixttire  of  Englitih  and  Japnopse. 
Thej^  march  along  very  proudly  through  tho  8lre«t8, 
as  if  to  SHy,  *'  We  are  very  civiliKed  women  and  imi- 
Ute  foreign  manners."  in  a  word,  they  are  "  tipsy  in 
foreign  apirits/' 

T]ie  servant  girls  in  city  Turn  die »  are  usually  niitic 
maidens  who  come  into  the  towns  in  order  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  At  ttrst  their  complexion  is  extremely 
darkf  havtopj  been  previon«ly  accusraroed  to  labor 
bareheaded  in  the  rke  and  vegetable  fielda.  Their 
hands  are  also  rougli^  bm  their  plump,  gritcerui  little 
forms  and  good -tii  a  lured  Bmilen  L'ompeiisHie  in  a  large 
measure  for  these  defectit.  I'liey  are  regiinled  aa  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  »ud  targets  for  niirth  by  t!ie  juve- 
oile  members  of  the  hotisehnid,  who  mimic  their 
qitaint  speech  and  poke  fuu  at  them  for  their  waut 
of  |>rop*?r  breeding.  But  they  are  quite  docilo,  and 
gire  strict  atteniiou  to  the  instructions  of  their  mis- 
tress, und  hence  soon  learn  just  how  to  sink  upon  die 
floor,  how  many  litnes  to  polish  their  noses  upon  the 
mat,  and  iiow  m^n^  honorifics  to  use  wlien  profleriug 
tea  or  cake.  Tliej'^  usually  work  quite  diligently  and 
look  vory  picturt?8quo  moving  about  the  house  with 
their  loops  and  colls  of  ebon  hair,  covere«l  by  a  blue 
clotli  to  keep  the  dn:4t  from  despoilini,'  the  ehintng  tress- 
es. Their  long  lluwioK  sleeves  are  bound  back  by  a 
cord  crossing  at  the  breast  and  back,  display  inn  ^he<r 
shapely,  well-rounded  anuM. 
They  patter  about,  i) i goo q- toed, 
in  their  cloven  stockings,  here 
and  there,  making  the  hou8e 
ttdj,  cooking  the  dinner,  and 
respond itig  to  the  calis  of  the 
master  or  mistress  by  a  lond 
and,  to  a  foreigner^  startling 
**  /friV'  Speedily  presenting 
theniselves  when  called,  they 
fall  upon  their  knees  on  the 
soft,  clean  mats  that  cover  the 
floor,  making  one  or  more 
profound  salaam t  as  the  case 
may  seem  to  require,  and  await 
instructions.  When  their  terms 
of  service  expire  tltey  are  too 
much  enlightened  to  wish  to 
return  to  their  country  homes, 
and  frequently  marry  and  re- 
main in  the  ciiy«  Sometimes 
they  are  so  captivating  thni 
they  are  won  by  a  male  serv- 
ant in  the  same  bouse  before 
th*i  cxpirstion  of  their  contract. 
When  one  is  about  to  enter 
into  married  life,  her  master 
often  helps  her  to  purchase 
the  wedding  gftrmonts,  nnd 
makes  lier  ui»eful  presents  as 
a  reward  for  faith  fid  services. 


The  system  of  concubinri|ze  has  existed  in  Japan 
from  very  ancient  timers.  In  fact,  several  of  the 
mikados  have  been  sons  of  concubines,  the  real  \vife, 
however,  being  considered  the  legal  mother  in  such 
cases.  The  poetical  appelktiou,  *' Flower,"  is  fre- 
quently bestowed  upon  this  class  of  women  by  their 
admirers,  for,  like  the  lilies  of  tho  Bible,  they  neither 
toil  nor  spin,  and,  in  reality,  many  of  them  are  beau- 
tiful enough  to  deaerve  the  name.  Furnifthed  by 
their  lords  with  elegant  abodes  in  which  to  bloom 
and  display  their  chirms,  they  spend  moBt  of  their 
lime  in  the  practice  of  such  aecomplishuients  «a  are 
considered  nectasary  to  the  education  of  a  finished 
young  lady,  playing  on  the  koto  «nd  suroisen, 
stringed  inatrumentsi,  and  studying  ihe  poetical  ar- 
rangement of  Jiowera. 

A  Japanese  banquet  would  be  incomplete  without 
the  singing  and  dancing  girls,  who  are  always  called 
for  after  the  little  red  and  black  lacquer  bowls  have 
been  rifled  of  their  contents.  The  dancing  is  quite 
different  from  that  to  which  Westerners  have  been 
jiccnstoraed.  It  usually  repreaentM  some  story,  which 
is  sung  by  girls  seated  on  the  lloor  to  the  accompani. 
ment  of  tho  softly -twanged  sntuisen  and  tlye  little 
tripping  feet  of  the  dancing  girl.  The  -^  No  "  dance, 
which  Sir  Kdwin  Arnold  so  graphically  described,  ia 
a  great  favorite  at  high  feasts  and  on  itnportnnt  occa< 
piortp.     Among  the  many  beautiful  dances  is  that  of 
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Itie  butterfl J,  A  friend  who  witnessed  it  deacribod  it 
as  follows :  "After  the  food  waa  removed  the  screens 
were  pushed  aside  and  the  {ceisha  entered,  and, 
kneeling  on  the  mats,  began  playing  aoftly  upon  the 
koto  and  samiaen,  Breamny  and  sweetly  the  music 
Hosted  out  upon  tlie  erening  air.  Soon  a  vision  of 
iovelmesa,  aa  enchaoiing  na  if  from  fairy  land, 
chained  tho  attention  of  the  listenera^  and  the  ninaic 
wa»  heard  almost  unconsciously,  only  as  a  part  of  the 
perfect  idyl^  for  two  maidens  arrayed  b«  bntterfiies 
Hitted  into  ilie  room,  all  gorgeous  in  green,  gold,  and 
embroidery,  and  began  dartinj^  back  and  forth,  co- 
quetting with  each  other,  just  as  the^e  merry  crea- 
tures do  among  tho  blo$)soma  in  the  gardens.  Tlte 
epectators  looked  on  in  breathleis  admiration  aa  the 
brii^ht  creatures  moved  hero  and  tliere,  fliiHenng 
their  |jrBy  wings^  now  rushing  together,  now  off  yon- 
der, al!  in  perfect  time  to  the  strainer  of  the  music 
from  the  instruments.  After  tho  dancing  is  over 
ihey  mingle  witli  the  guests,  bringing  their  spurk- 
ling  wit,  enlivening  conversation^  and  social  charms 
to  add  attractiveness  to  the  entertainment,  such  as 
II 10  wives  and  daughtera  are  not  permitted  to  do  in 
the  Orient.  " 

Religioxs. 

By  the  new  constitution  absolute  freedom  of  re- 
ligious belief  and  practice  is  secured  so  long  as  it  is 
not  prejudicia!  to  peace  and  order.  There  is  no  State 
religion  and  ito  State  support.  8hintoism  has  ten 
sects  and  Buddhism  twelve  aects.  In  1S9I  there 
were  193,153  Shinto  temples^  and  71,8&9  Buddhist 
temples. 

Bev.  T,  R.  Beck»  D.D.,  writes  of  the  religions  of 
Japan!  '*The  native  systems  of  religion  and  ethics 
arv  three— Buddhism,  Shintoiam,  and  Confucianism. 
The  firat  alone  is  |iroi)©rly  a  religion,  if  by  the  word 
is  meaut  a  system  of  Wlief  and  worship  having  God 
for  its  object  and  man  for  its  subjects 

'*Tbe  general  character  of  Buddlu-^m  ia  well 
known.    Ita  special  features  have  been  dovt^loped  in 
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accord  with  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  people 
who  have  adopted  it.  In  China  its  dogmas  differ 
materlnljy  from  ihose  of  India,  its  original  seat,  while 
Japanese  Buddhism  differs  from  both.  In  all  the 
countriea  where  it  ppovails,  Buddha,  the  Enlightened, 
or  Sakyn  Mouni,  as  ta  hishistoricAl  name,  thp  Reformer 
of  Brahmanisra,  ia  the  supreme  object  of  worship. 
Its  chief  doctrines  are:  (I)  Nature  ii  unreal,  an  illu- 


sion of  the  senses.  (2)  Bfetempsychoala,  or  tnanif 
gratton  of  tho  aoul  at  death  into  v&rioua  fonaiof 
human,  animal,  vegetable,  and  even  insect  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  deeds  done  in  tlie  bodr. 
1 3)  I'he  linal  absorption  of  the  soul  into  Deity,  orib« 
state  of  Nirvana,  where  tlie  soul  is  completely  puri- 
fied. It  was  introduced  into  Japan  from  Chim  hj 
way  of  Korea  in  the  sixth  century,  A.  D. 

'^Sbintoif^m  (way  of  the  gods)  is  a  cult  rather  thta 
a  religion.  It  may  be  divided  into  pure  Shmtoiio 
and  impure,  in  which  latter  form  it  incorporttw 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Buddhism.  Pure  Sliiftlo 
temples  i  Miya)  contain  no  images,  altars,  aor  |»io> 
tures.  Its  symbols  are  the  mirror  and  i^oftdi  stiipi 
of  white  paper  fastened  ofi  sticks  of  hi-noM  wood. 
The  essence  of  Shintoism  consists  in  tlie  woilblfi«f 
anoealora,  connecting  it  with  all  the  clianges  sad  <l^ 
cum  Stan  coH  of  life.  Thua,  buildings  are  erected, 
ground  is  consocraied,  tho  dead  are  buried  acoordinK 
to  Shinto  rilea.  The  ancestral  spirits  are  tuppond 
to  be  preeenc  and  partidiiste  in  all  that  tntemti 
their  descendanta.  It  m>iy  be  roughly  described  aa 
a  refined  sort  of  Spiritism. 

"The  emperor,  in  his  frequent  rescripta,  or  ordi- 
nances, constantly  appeals  to  the  spirit  of  his  ances- 
tors. He  himself  is  regartjed  as  the  veritable  father 
of  his  people  and  the  head  of  the  l^^hioto  Cburcb— 
the  Son  of  Heaven,  Tentin,  or  Tenahl.  In  the  bcft 
room  of  every  house  in  Japan,  even  the  hfimbtest,  is 
the  ^olroaofua,  or  little  recess,  elevated  about  lij 
inches  above  the  tioor,  whicli  would  be  occupied  ^ 
the  emperor  should  he  ever  visit  ihnt  house,  sad 
which,  in  his  ubaence,  iis  adorned  by  a  pot  or  vi»» 
containing  a  bunch  of  some  choice  dowers  or  fruit « 
an  offering  to  bia  majesty. 

^'Confucianiam  is  in  no  sense  a  religion.  Confticiiis 
himself  expressly  disclaimed  all  knowledge,  orsveo 
curiosity,  shout  the  future  stnte.  Be  wns  slmplj  t 
ayslemfltizer  of  preexiiiting  eiement:sof  Chinese  mil>- 
zation,  and  the  task  he  undertook  and  accotn: '  ' 
was  the  political  union  of  a  number  of  con  r. 
isolated  communities,  based  upon  a  common  code  L>t 
morals,  Hia  place  in  hiatory  is,  there'ore,  amijug 
the  politico-ethichl  reformers,  like  Zaieucus  or  Fr- 
thagoras,  of  Greece,  or  Zoroaj*ter,  of  reraia." 


A  New  Religion  in  Japan. 

BY    REV.    JOIIX    (I.    DlXt-OP,    or   J  A  MX. 

TifK  monthly  summary  of  the  religious  press  in  t^< 
Japan  irt>*i%  Msxil  of  MarcH  3  couuins  an  aocouul 
of  Teurikyo,  or  the  Religion  of  Heavenly  Truth,  % 
new  propaganda  which  is  meeting  with  wide  suc- 
cess, and  has  already  taken  deep  root  in  nil  btit 
three  of  tho  forty-nine  prefectures  and  civic  districts 
in  the  country.  It  is  not  Buddhistic,  it  ia  not  Shinto, 
it  is  not  Confucian — all  these  are  old  and  in  their 
dotage.  Needless  to  say,  it  i*  not  Christian,  and  yet 
it  aims  at  purity  of  life ;  at  satisfying  the  hunger  for 
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a  **  heavenly  **  bto^aing^  and  it  baa  been  mnrked  by 
ffreat  vijzor  and  rernarkable  emolioiml  force  in  ils 
spread  throuRiioiit  Lbe  whole  of  Jiipan. 

It  is  strange  that  in  a  land  where  womankind  are 
often  spoken  of  as  so  much  under  the  domitiion  of 
the  sterner  sex^  some  oT  the  moEit  celebrated  literary 
chftmctera  and  nrtista  have  been  women^  and  some 
of  the  groMteHt  national  glories  have  been  achieved 
under  women  rulers;  and  now  Tenrikyo  cornea  as 
the  revelation  of  a  proplietesf*. 

Nakayama  Miki,  a  poor  woman,  born  and  brought 
up  and  djinp  (a  few  months  ago)  in  one  of  the 
somhorn  provinces,  received  the  heavenly  comnnini- 
cation  ten  years  ago.  Slio  lived  to  see  devotees  of 
her  system  in  noteworthy  numbers  all  over  Japan. 
A  peculiar  coincidence — and  one  that  in  some  part 
must  account  for  its  ready  HCcep'ance  by  many 
people — is  that  Tenrikyo  f>prinif!»  from  tlie  very  same 
province  and  the  very  same  villaire  to  wikich,  by  the 
Shinto  mytholofi%  is  assigned  the  lionor  of  boiug  the 
birthplace  of  the  Japanese  people/ and— from  the 
view  point  of  timt  mythology — of  the  human  race. 
lr.&nngi  and  Tis^nami  (the  first  man  and  the  first 
woman)  met  on  the  very  spot  where  now  rest  the 
bones  of  Nakayama  Miki,  th«  founder  of  Tenrikyo ; 
And  It  is  part  of  the  expectation  of  the  votaries  of 
the  new  sect  that  all  naankind  shall  yet  acknowledge 
Yamato  as  their  jirimevnl  home^  and  Tend  as  the 
divine  truth. 

The  system  includes  (en  gods.  The  names  for 
seven  of  them— but  not  the  properties  or  spheres  of 
action — are  taken  from  the  old  Shinto  theology. 
These  gods  have  their  respective  functions  and 
apheres  clearly  defined — In  nature^  in  the  human  do- 
main, and  in  the  heavens.  The  points  of  the  com* 
pais  are  divided  among  them  ;  one  beini;^  lord  of  the 
north,  snother  of  the  south ;  others,  of  east,  w^ost, 
south westt  etc.  One  is  the  pjod  of  eupreme  virtue ;  one 
in  the  world  governs  the  waters,  and  in  the  heavens 
is  the  moon  god.  The  special  virtue  of  one  is  wood 
— firmness  and  rigidity  arc  in  his  charge;  of  another, 
fire,  and  he  qidte  appropriately  rules  the  sun  and 
the  south  ;  of  another,  metal  and  all  attractive  and 
connecting  forces,  aod  the  skin  and  muscles  of  men. 
Others  look  after  the  genesis  of  life,  breathings  eat- 
ing, and  drinking,  the  germination  and  putting  fortli 
of  ieeds,  and  so  forth. 

But  there  is  supposed  to  l>e  a  unity  among  theee 
gods,  and  from  all  combined  Rows  the  heavenly 
truth,  so  that  it  \^  not  a  real  polytheism.  A  mighty 
eptrttual  blessing  is  looked  forward  to,  called  *'  the 
rain  of  heav<?nly  dew/'  with  the  descent  of  which  the 
blind  shall  see,  the  lame  walk,  tbe  dumb  speak,  the 
deaf  hear,  and  the  lepers  be  cleansed,  und  all  human 
ill  be  destroyed. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  receive  this  new  Gob* 
pel?  Even  now,  as  an  earnest  of  this  bleaaing, 
miracles  are  wrought,  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached    unto   them.      The   educated   classes   are 


wholly  untouched  by  the  new  evangel.  It  Is  the 
poor  farming  and  village  people,  as  in  the  first  daya 
of  our  own  faith,  who  neglect  their  work,  and  flock 
to  the  temples  to  hen r  the  preaching  and  take  part 
in  tlie  dancing  and  singing,  and  give  of  their  sab* 
atanee  to  support  the  unsalaried  leacbers  of  the 
h ea venly  tru  tl  i . — Christia  n  Guardia  n. 


The  Peast  of  Lanterns  in  Japan. 

Upon  the  first  day  of  the  feast  the  phostj  of  the 
departed  are  aupposed  to  leave  the  spirit  land  \n  or- 
der to  reviait  their  homes  upon  earth.  On  this  day 
the  head  of  each  family,  in  his  boat  apparel,  sits  id 
the  reception  room  of  his  house,  the.  entrances  to 
which  are  all  thrown  open.  At  frequent  interval  a 
be  bowa  ceremoniously  and  utters  words  of  welcome, 
in  order  that  the  spirits  as  they  enter  may  not  feel 
themselves  to  be  neglect«d. 

On  the  second  day  all  the  fpirits  are  supposed  lo 
bftve  arnve^l,  and  the  haiJ9©hOld  temple  (a  small 
cabinet  apartment  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  houpo 
of  e\'i^Tj  true  believer  of  Buddha,  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  dead)  is  gayly  decorated  with  flotvera  and 
filled  with  choice  h tores  of  fruit,  rice,  tea^  wine,  and 
other  delicacies.  The  family  of  the  hou.^ie,  sitting  In 
the  room  to  which  the  spirit  chamber  is  attached, 
hold  high  festival,  eating  and  drinking,  and  enjoying 
themselves  after  the  Japanese  fashion.  This  feast- 
ing of  the  living  with  the  spirits  of  the  desd  con- 
tinues throughout  the  whole  of  the  second  day  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  third,  but  the  night  of  the 
third  day  im  the  time  appointed  when  the  ghosta 
must  return  to  their  places  in  the  spirit  land,  and^  as 
the  evening  draws  on,  the  peopH  old  and  young,  in 
vast  numbers,  betake  themselves  to  the  burial 
places  and  deck  out  the  graves  with  bright  paper 
banners  and  many  colored  lanterns,  which  are 
lighted  as  the  sun  goes  down  and  darkne^a  comes 
on.  This  decoration  and  illumination  Is  made  as 
beautiful  and  brilliant  as  possible,  so  that  the  last 
view  taken  of  the  earth  by  the  departing  splriia  may 
be  pleasing  and  hmppj. 

Toward  midnight,  aa  tbe  time  for  departure  draws 
nigh,  the  male  portion  of  the  people  form  them- 
selves into  procenalona,  every  individual  of  which 
bears  aloft  a  lighted  lantern  suspended  to  a  bamboo 
pole  about  ten  feet  long,  and,  like  so  many  torrents 
of  lire  pouring  down  the  hillside,  proceed  to  carry  to 
the  sea  the  boats  in  which  the  spirits  are  to  return 
to  the  land  wlience  they  came. 

These  boats  are  made  of  plaited  stniw^  and  are 
more  or  leas  elaborate  models  of  the  ordinary  native 
craft.  Each  is  decorated  with  Hags  and  streamers, 
and  has  a  st^ck  of  provisions  and  luoney  un  board — 
th«  money  for  the  ferriage  of  the  Styx.  The  size  of 
these  straw  bouts  varie*^  from  two  to  ten  or  thirty  feet 
in  length,  and  all  are  provided  with  one  or  more  lan- 
terns to  enable  the  spint  crew  to  f-teer  their  course. 


The  Hokkaido* 


The  procasflion  haviop  reached  the  shores  of  the 
bajr,  and  the  lanterns  on  board  the  straw  bouts  hav- 
ing been  trimmed  and  lighted*  the  fragile  barks  are 
lauDclied  upon  the  waters  and  sail  awny  into  the 
western  sea,  canying  the  apmis  to  that  far-off  Utid 
where  tlie  sun  aod  ntars  go  to  rest,  and  whc're  is 
situated  that  glorious  Nirvana  where  the  spirits  of 
nil  good  Buddhista  pass  the  time  in  happj  oblivion. 

The  myriiid  lights  of  the  boats  scattered  far  and 
'ide,  dancing  upon  the  f^llghtly  nilHed  water,  make 
\  scene,  viewed  from  n  distance,  of  almost  fairy  en- 
chuntment.  The  cries  of  tlie  people,  the  chnnting  of 
the  priests,  ihe  sound  of  ^ongs,  the  music  of  sami- 
sens,  the  naked  (except  the  izirdle  cloth),  bronzed 
figures  of  the  people  Hying  htrber  und  thither  m 
wild  excitement,  blended  with  ihe  shadows  of  the 
night,  form  altogether  a  picture  impossible  to  de> 
scribe,  and  which  leaves  upon  the  memory  an  im- 
preseion  of  iM>m«  vviLi  weird  phaniasinagoria. — 
Was^tingUm  Post 


Tb«  Hokkaido. 

DT   BMY.  JULIUS  SOI>EK. 

The  Hokkaido — "  Northern -Sea- Way  •'—formerly 
eaUed  Yesso^  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  four  large 
islands  of  the  Empire  of  Japan.    Twenty- (Ive  years 


ago  th^4  large  island  (about  35,000  squart  miki}  wis 
practically  a  terra  mcognitOt  even  to  tho  Jm^taait. 
This  island  had  been  the  home  for  bund  reds  u! 
years  of  the  aborigines  of  Japan,  called  **^inuM/ 
about  n,000  of  whom  still  remain.  These  people 
in  the  remote  past  also  inhabited  the  main  isUod, 
but  were  gradually  decimated  and  driven  nonbwafd 
by  the  new  masters  of  the  countrj«  the  blended 
Uoi  golian  and  Malayan  conquerors,  who  took  pos- 
session of  these  islands  over  2,500  years  ago.  Tli« 
remnant  of  these  aborigines  was  finally  driveD  to 
Yesso— '*Biirbttrian-land/'  They  left  their  imprew, 
however,  upon  ihe  land  of  their  forefathers^  Tlu 
appears  in  the  names  of  many  of  the  {^aoea.  Au^ 
there  are  families  whose  oamee  are  aitppoeod  to  bec^ 
Ainu  origin.  They  also  contributed  not  a  little  of 
their  blood  in  the  formation  of  the  preeent  Jnptoeie 
racet  this  being  especially  observable  in  the  more 
northerly  parts  ot  the  empire. 

This  ancient  race,  a  kind  of  cross  between  iii« 
Eskimo:!  and  Indians  of  North  America,  is  Uai 
dying  out.  In  a  few  years  it  will  become  eolirelv 
extinct^  or  lost  by  amalgamation  witli  the  Jap&nesa 
Drink^  smallpox,  and  oliolora  have  already  made  sad 
havoc  among  them.  The  child  is  now  bom  thut  witt. 
doubtless  see  the  last  of  thin  people  as  a  dtsiin 
race.     Even  at  the  present  time  the  numb^  r  or  pn 
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LAinus  [a  laiall.     Opening  up  the  country  has  not 
helped  to  preserre  and  perpeluaie  this  people. 
The   Church   Miasiona^^'  Society   of  Kngl&nd    is 

I  carry tng  on  work  among  tbenu  So  addicted  are  they 
to  drink,  however— especiaUy  the  roen — that  it  seems 

[  almost  &  hopeless;  task  to  attempt  to  reform  thenw 

f  Mr.  Batch  ©lor  bss  been  mdefatig«ble  in  hia  Isboru 
among  them.  As  a  result  nearly  300  have  been 
baptized — the  large  majority,  Ijowever,  being  women. 
The  men,  as  a  rule^  are  unreliable.    In  Ilakfsdate  this 

^JLOdfity  has  a  Bchool  for  bijys  and  gtrla^ao  far, 
Kly  boys.  This  ^chckol,  numbering  about  twenty- 
live^  Is  under  the  care  of  tfr,  and  Mrs,  Ketileship, 
There  area  number  of  promii;ing  lads  among  them. 
The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  mistf  up  teacbers  and 
evangelista  wtio  wilt  go  among  their  own  people  and 
preach  the  Gospel.  It  is  an  experiment.  Whether 
the  foud  hopes  of  the  projectors  of  thi*  school  will  be 
reallted  only  the  future  wtU  tell     At  any  rate,  the 


men  and  women  who  are  working  among  this  down- 
cast and  abject  race  are  worthy  of  all  praise  for 
their  earnest  and  self-denjring  labors. 

During  the  Sbogunate  of  the  dynasty  of  I^eyasu 
and  hi3  deBcendants — from  1600  lo  18*58 — there  wa^ 
one,  and  only  one«  Daimyoate  (feudal  lord's  tlef^ 
on  this  island,  that  of  Matsumaf,  situated  at  the  ex- 
treme southwest,  at  the  castle  city  of  Fukuvama. 
This  Is  the  oldest  plsoe  on  tlie  island.  The  ruins  of 
the  old  CAStlo  are  still  to  be  seen.  Thi^  was,  in  fact^ 
a  kind  of  trading  post,  where  the  Japanese  eaitia  in 
oonuct  with  thoir  ^'barbarian'  ft^llow-subjecta. 
The  Japanese,  however,  did  not  peoetrate  far  into 
the  interior.  At  stated  times  traders  would  meet 
with  the  A  in  us  and  exeiiange  commodities,  rlce^ 
Mkt  and  other  produoiloos  of  the  south,  for  bear 
skina,  deer  skins,  0sh,  etc.,  from  the  nortli.  The 
Ainua  learned  to  drink  sake  **rioe  beer/*  from  the 
Japitnei*e«  just  as  the  Africans  are  learning  from  the 
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*'  white  mnn."  This  wna  ih©  preat  urtido  of  export 
to  thia  northern  iaUind.  The  nnme,  even  at  the  prea- 
eot  time,  for  this  beer  arnoo^  the  Ainua  is  *' official 
milk,"  Would  that  it  were  the  *'milk  of  hiimoti 
kincttieas !  ^' 

Shortly  after  tiie  restoration  of  the  present  em- 
peror  toliis  rightful  oiitliority  in  1368^  iliegovcrnmeDC 
began  to  take  aleps  toward  col  on?  7,1  ng  thia  '*  New 
Land  "  of  the  north.  To  thia  end  they  eatahlished 
ColoniwitioD  Bureiiti,  under  the  management  of  Gen- 
eral Kuroda.  A  niimher  of  Americans  were  calied 
to  help  in  thia  great  undertaking*  Among  othera 
was  General  Caperoo,  formerly  connected  with  the 
AgricuUurnl  Departinenl  in  Wi«hington,  To  him 
was  given  large  powers  in  the  work  of  Uylng  phios 
for  dev  eloping  this  ialand.  Soon  Sapporo,  the  fiunre 
capital,  sihiated  in  the  large  valley  of  the  Jj^hiknri 
Ktver  (ubout  twelve  miles  from  the  aeacoast)  waa  laid 
ont  much  after  the  f«ishion  of  one  of  onr  Western 
towns.  At  thin  place  was  early  established  the 
Agricultural  C<}llege  and  Farm.  Dr.  ClArk,  of  Am- 
lierst  College,  waa  called  to  start  this  new  enterprise. 
He  spent  about  one  year  in  thia  work.  It  wa^i 
chiefly  throngh  Dr.  CUrk  that  Chriatinnity  got  ao 
etrong  a  foothold  in  Sapporo  from  the  very  begtu- 
iiing.  Through  hia  faithful  Bible  teaching  qnite  a 
Dumber  of  young  men  of  the  collejre  became  Chrta- 


tiiinSf  nearly  nil  of  whom  are  fnitUntl  witneises  for 
Christ,  even  to  the  present,  Sapporo  it  the  educa- 
tional aa  well  aa  the  political  center  of  the  bUud. 

Dr,  M.  C\  Harris,  who  together  with  hia  wife,  wis 
the  il^rst  Protestant  misaiontirjr  in  tlie  Hokkaido, 
reaching  H^ikodote  in  January,  1874,  al  the  request 
of  Dr.  Clark,  in  1 876,  went  to  Sapporo  and  baptised 
t  he  0  rat  aet  (about  twenty  1  of  these  young  men.  These 
young  men  were  eoriously  con^ideKng  the  question 
of  organising  a  Metliodbl  church  in  Sapporo  at  ttiat 
time;  hut  a  Mr.  Dening,  of  the  Ohurdi  of  England, 
stepped  in  und  said:  '*  If  you  organize  a  Methodist 
church,  I  sliuU  orgnnize  nn  Epiicupnl  church/*  He 
itad  previously  bupiijted  two  or  three  in  Sappioro.  As 
a  result,  these  young  men  dtcided,  mUter  than  hate 
two  churches  at  that  early  stage  of  the  work,  to 
organize  an  independent  churcli — all  heartily  con. 
curnne  and  uniting  (even  Mr.  Dening'a  conTerLs)^ 
This  independent  church  is  atiU  lo  existence.  U  is 
the  strongeat  alogle  body  of  Chrtatians  in  th«  Uok* 
kajdo. 

The  chief  aourcea  of  wealth  of  the  Hokkaido  ara 
the  flaheries,  minerals  (principolly  coal  and  sulphur), 
ni«d  agriculture.  The  first  is  the  great  industry. 
Large  quantities  of  salmon  and  herring  are  caugli|j 
every  year.  The  herring  i»  mostly  converted  in 
manure  (by  biUjng  and  dijlng),  and  ahlpped  to  the" 
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more  soiiiiioHj  portiona  of  the  empire.  Whalea  and 
fle«ilfl  aro  also  caught  along  the  coasL  There  are 
vast  mme«  of  coaI,  m  well  as  large  quantities  of  suU 
pbur.  Agriculture  is  alill  in  its  infancj,  but  \U  pos- 
aibilttiea  are  verj  large.  There  are  several  targe 
and  productire  rallej?^  not  to  apeak  of  hundretla  of 
amalJer  one&  Settlers  are  now  coming  in  large 
Dumbers  to  tliis  Norililand.  The  goyerr^ment  is 
offering  large  tDdacementa  to  settterA.  The  land  can 
be  taken  bj  responsibie  companies  or  indif  iduals^  at 
a  marelj  nominal  price,  to  be  paid  for  within  ten 
jeara ;  and  no  uxes  for  thirty  years.  Already  there 
are  scores  of  new  settlements  (in  addition  to  the 
"aoldier-furmer'*  feulementSi  opened  up  by  the 
g^ot-ernment  iliielf^  hard  at  work;  felling  llie  prime- 
val foreaU,  cultivating  Uie  soil,  and  raiaing  croj>8  of 
wlieat,  barley,  coru,  potatoes,  and  veg«jUbles»  not  to 
apeak  of  apples,  grapes,  and  otlier  fruits.  Among 
Uieae  setllemeDts  are  three  or  four  strictly  *'  Chris- 


lian/*  one  of  tliem  being  named  **  Iromanuel.''  There 
are  also  one  or  two  eadi  of  Buddhiat  and  Shinto  set- 
tlements. 

There  are  now  over  400.000  people  in  Uie  islaa 
In  tweniy-rtve  yoftrt  the  ffopulation  is  destined  to  be  | 
4,000,000.  The  principal  cities  are  Hakodate^  Otani,  I 
Sapporo,  iwsnai,  and  Nemuro  (on  the  extreme  east). 
Christian  millions  nre  here  hard  at  work — Methodisla, 
Kptaco  pal  inns,  Presbyterians,  Con  gregationalista,  Bap- 
tists, and  Independents,  as  well  as  Roman  Catholica 
and  Rusao-G reeks.  Tlte  two  latter  are  quite  strong 
in  and  around  Hakodate.  The  Metliodists  and  Epis* 
eopalians  are  about  equal  in  numbers— nearly  500 
each.  The  PreabyteHajks  bare  at  least  3&t).  The 
independent  church  in  Sapporo,  together  with  one 
or  two  atnaller  organizations,  has  about  300,  The 
Congregatiooalists  and  Baptists  are  still  small  in 
numbers — probably  150  in  all.  So  there  are  about  l.BOO 
Protestnnt  Chrisliaos  in  the  island.     Young  men  of 
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the  Coogre^tioiial  Church  are  doing  a  noble  work 
as  moral  mstrijctora  tu  ihu  prUona  of  the  Hokkttido. 

Aa  [ntimated  above^  "our"  Church  was  the  flrat 
ProCAstant  body  lo  ast&blUh  a  miBsioa  io  tlib  island. 
The  Ruaso-Grecka  wero  aercral  jears  ahead  of  us. 
Brother  and  Siatar  Harria  labored  for  four  years  in 
Hakodate.  Id  those  days  the  interior  was  but  little 
opened  up.  Dr.  Harris,  however,  made  several 
evangeliaiic  tourd.  It  waa  through  their  labors  that 
the  Hakodate  church  was  organized.  This  church 
is  now  self-supporting;  in  fact,  it  was  the  first  to  lif^ 
up  this  baauer  in  our  Japanese  work.  Dr.  Harris 
was  puccecded  by  Rev.  W.  C,  Davidson,  now  of  the 
Northern  Now  York  CrOnference.  Theu  followed  L.  W. 
Squier,  C,  W,  Greeu,  and  John  Wier,  Brother  Green 
labored  the  longest  in  this  flt^ld.  He  made  frequent 
tours  into  the  int«nor.  Tlie  present  plan  of  work  in 
the  island  is  largely  his.  H©  surveyed  the  land  and 
cleared  the  way  for  lii3  suoceaaors.  Brother  Wier 
ffsve  two  years  of  faithful  aenrice  to  the  work.  He 
is  now  the  dean  of  our  Theological  School  at 
Aoyafna^  Tokyo.  The  writer  was  appointed  lo  thia 
4istrict  by  Biahop  Mallalieu  two  years  ago,  after 
having  finished  six  years  on  the  Tokyo  DiatricL 

For  two  years  1  have  gone  up  and  down  thia  new, 
large,  and  wonderfully  developing  field.  At  present 
we  are  second  to  none  in  numbers,  in  posiltoUf  and 
in  influence.  We  have  occupied  all  the  large  dtiea 
And  towns,  except  Nemuro  (the  Baptists  are  working 
there).  We  have  aix  organized  churches:  Hakodate, 
Otarn,  Sapporo,  Iwanai^  Kabato^  and  Yoichi.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  ceuters  we  arc  at  work  at  a  number 
of  smaller  places.  The  work  is  opening  up  ilDety: 
DO  part  of  Japan,  in  fact,  at  the  prcisent  time,  giving 
greater  promise  of  early  returns  for  labor  expended 
and  money  spent  than  the  Hokkaido.  We  have 
built  three  chapela  during  the  past  two  yoarst  and 
are  planning  for  the  fourtli. 

H  we  would  hold  our  own,  however,  and  make  the 
firogroa^  our  position  justifies  and  demands,  we  must 
be  still  more  earnest  and  diligent.  Had  we  six  or 
eight  thoroughly  consecrated  Japanese  workers, 
«iid  one  or  two  more  missionaries  (I  am  the  only  male 
representative  of  our  Church  in  the  whole  island), 
<tviT  cause  would  soon  be  tirmly  and  securely  eatab- 
lithed;  and,  instead  of  500  members,  we  would^  in 
the  near  future,  have  hundreds,  if  not  thousands. 
The  Ghurcli  Missionary  Society  of  England  renlisscs 
the  importance  of  the  work  and  future  of  this  island. 
Besides  the  two  families  working  among  the  Ainu^i, 
it  has  two  famiUea  and  three  ladies  working  among 
the  Japanese.  A  bishop,  named  Barlow,  has  lately 
t>eeii  selected  for  the  work  in  the  Hokkaido  alone. 
He  is  expected  out  this  year.  We  must  look  to  our 
"  laurels  I  " 

The  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  our 
Church  tias  long  been  at  work  in  Hakodate.  They 
have  an  excellent  acho(4  here,  called  ^'The  Caroline 
Wright  Memorial.'*    Thi«  scliool  ia  a  great  lielp  lo 


our  work,  and  is  ezerlmg  a  good  influence  in  ilia 
north.  Most  of  the  girls  up  to  the  pn^sent  are  from 
the  northern  part  of  the  main  island  ^  Hondo),  In- 
cluding day  scholars,  the  school  now  has  nearly  one 
hundred  ?«tudenta.  There  were  ten  graduates  this 
year.  Who  can  measure  the  influence — the  fir* 
reaching  influence — of  these  young  lodiea  as  they  no 
out  from  this  school  ?  Miss  Dickereoo  is  tlie  pnnd- 
pal  of  thia  school,  assisted  by  Miss  Hampton.  Mifa 
Singer,  from  Philadelphia,  has  lately  joined  these 
ladies  in  their  work.  Most  of  the  graduates  of  this 
school  remain  for  several  years  and  teach.  So,  ia 
addition  to  the  *'  foreign  "  force  in  the  school,  Ihey 
have  nn  eftlcient  corps  of  Japanese  teachers.  Tliifo 
are  six  female  (graduates  of  the  school),  besldei 
three  male. 

The  work  Is  espeoiolly  encoumgixig  jy«t  now  at 
Sapporo  and  Otaru.  Otaru.is  destined  to  be  the 
latigest  city  in  the  i»iand.  It  is  the  seeport  of  Sap«^ 
poro.  It  is  competing  with  Hakodate.  It  dow 
a  population  of  nearly  -KJ.OOO.  Hakodate  has  60,* 
UOO,  Within  three  or  four  years  there  i«ill  be  a  rail- 
road connecting  Hakodate  and  Otaru.  There  on 
already  about  200  miles  of  railroad  on  the  island. 

Uakodak,  Junt  12»  16U4. 


ShintD. 

BY   A.    B.   MCKIXNBV,  PH.D. 

Ix  Japan  there  is  a  triad  of  religions,  the  rites  i 
ceremonies  of  which  are  so  intermlogted  ihet 
lions  of  people  may  be  counted  oa  belonging  to 
three.  These  religions  are  Shinto.  Buddhism,  and 
Sorto,  which  fs  the  Japanese  term  for  Conf uciooiao*  | 
We  propose  to  take  a  survey  of  the  first  MD 
which  as  the  old  national  religion  was  ci&lled  Kaml-^ 
uo*Michi  (or  Mad-su),  and  is  now  geoerally  known  i 
Shinto. 

There  are  many  ways  of  spelling  this  word  Sbh 
which  is  simply  the  rendering  in  Chinese  characters  ' 
of  the  words  Kami-no-Michi,  meaning  "the  way  of 
the  gods  "  (ifkin  —  God.  to  —  way),  and  Is  equivalent 
to  tlie  Greek  Otot;  }.6}i^.  The  Chinese  explain  the 
word  as  follows:  «^m^  spirit,  to  ^  the  doctrine,  and 
they  declare  that  Shinto  u  a  form  of  spirit  worship. 

So  dense  is  the  darkness  that  enshrouds  the  early 
history  of  Japan  that  it  is  impossible  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  to  trace  the  genesis  and  early  de- 
velopment of  that  which  afterwards  became  the 
national  religion  of  the  empire.  The  drift  of  scholar- 
ship,  aside  from  the  Japanese,  is  settling  toward  the 
theory  that  at  least  the  germs  of  Shinto  wf^re  brought 
from  the  mainland  of  Asia.  When  we  know  more  of 
the  religion  of  the  Ainu,  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to 
speak  more  decisively  concerning  Shinto* 

Not  only  is  the  origin  of  Shinto  a  matter  of  greet 
perplexity  to  investigators,  but  the  religion  itself  hi 
been  so  modified  by  its  coutact  with  other  sj 
that  no  su^jerfieial  observer  cea  tell  just  what  Shinto 
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is.  Japanese  scholars  themselves  are  diyided  iuto 
hoetUe  camps  when  this  subject  is  upon  the  tapis. 
Foreigners  who  have  investigated  the  system  with 
the  most  disinterested  motives  do  not  agree  in  their 
conclusions,  and  many  of  the  most  candid  are  tlie 
least  dogmatic  in  their  statements. 

A  returned  missionary,  for  a  long  time  resident  in 
Japan,  oo  being  asked  for  some  information  as  to 
what  Shinto  really  is,  replied :  **  I  would  like  to  learn 
something  about  Shinto  myself.'*  One  scholar  de- 
clares: *' Shinto  is  an  engine  for  reducing  the  people 
to  a  condition  of  mental  slavery.*'  Another  says: 
**  Ttiere  is  good  evidence  that  Shinto  resembles  very 
doitely  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Chinese.*'  A  third 
holds  that  "  the  leading  idea  of  Shinto  is  a  reverential 
feeling  toward  the  dead."  ''In  its  higher  forms 
Shinto  is  simply  a  cultured  and  intellectual  atheism. 
In  its  lower  forms  it  is  a  blind  obedience  to  govern- 
mental and  priestly  dictates.'*  This  is  the  verdict  of 
Dr.  Griffis,  whose  long  residence  in  Japan,  and 
scholarly,  unprejudiced  inveatigations  combine  to 
give  it  weight.  In  fact,  it  is  only  since  1870  that  we 
really  know  anything  about  Shinto,  as  writers  prior 
to  that  time  told  us  of  Buddhism,  and  not.  of  Shinto. 

An  examination  of  the  sacred  books  of  Shinto  will 
show  us  at  least  the  starting  point  from  which  what 
may  be  called  the  doctrines  of  the  system  were  de- 
veloped. Then  a  glance  at  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  those  who  claim  to  be  exponents  of  the  system 
will  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  those  doctrines  affect 
the  lives  of  the  people. 

L  Thb  Sacrkd  B00K& — The  literature  of  Shinto, 
like  that  of  so  many  ethnic  faiths,  is  a  developroent 
of  the  early  fables  and  folklore  which  were  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  by  the  minstrels. 
These  recall  to  mind  the  barda  of  the  Druids,  the 
rhapsodists  of  tlie  Greeks,  the  priests  of  the  Zoroas- 
trians,  and  the  early  reciters  of  the  Vedas,  to  whom, 
respectively,  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  what  we 
know  of  these  peoples. 

Although  some  Shintoists  are  positive  in  their 
assertions  that  there  was  an  early  divine  alphabet 
called  Shindayi,  or  Gkxl-letters,  no  traces  of  it  can  be 
found.  About  A.  D.  284,  or  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
Mikado  Ojin,  it  is  supposed  that  Chinese  characters 
were  introduced  into  Japan.  Soon  after  this  there 
must  have  been  the  beginnings  of  a  printed  sacred 
literature,  but  investigators  have  found  nothing  that 
belongs  to  this  early  date.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
the  sacred  books  that  are  now  known  to  us  were 
preceded  by  two  similar  works  compiled  in  620  and 
681  A.  D.,  but  there  are  not  remains  of  these  to  sub- 
stantiate the  tradition. 

The  earliest  sacred  books  that  are  now  available 
are: 

1.  The  Kojtki,  or  Records  of  AniiquUij*    This  is  a 


*  A  translation  of  this  work  may  be  found  in  the  supple-' 
meat  of  ToL  X.  of  TranaaetionM  of  the  AHatie  S«)ciety  of 
Japan. 


collection  of  oral  traditions  which  was  reduced  to 
writing  in  721  A.  D.,  and  now  forms  the  Japaneee 
Scriptures.  It  is  also  the  oldest  Japanese  history. 
It  consists  of  narratives  without  dogma,  ethical  code, 
or  ritual.  The  work  is  in  three  volumes,  the  first  of 
which  deals  with  the  mythology  of  Japan,  and  the 
second  and  third  contain  narratives  of  the  doings  of 
the  mikados  for  about  thirteen  hundred  years  (B.  C. 
660  to  A.  D.  630).  Japanese  historians  declare  that 
the  compiler  was  a  female  of  the  peasant  class, 
whose  memory  was  so  extraordinary  that  she  could 
repeat  everything  that  she  ever  heard.  This  declara- 
tion is  certainly  a  great  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
female,  but  it  does  not  tend  to  increase  our  reverence 
for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  narrative. 

2.  The  Nihongi,  or  Chronicles  of  Japan,  This  was 
compiled  in  720  A.  D.,  and  contains  records  of  the 
mythological  period.  It  contains  the  history  of  the 
mikado  down  to  699  A.  D.  These  two  works  are 
written  in  the  ancient  language,  and  can  be  read  only 
by  those  who  have  specially  studied  tlie  archaic 
forms  of  the  language. 

3.  The  Engpshiki,  or  Book  of  Ceremonial  Law, 
This  dates  from  729  A.  D.,  and  contains  many  prayers 
and  chants. 

In  addition  to  these  three  there  is  a  collection  of 
ancient  myths,  entitled  Koshi  Seibun,  and  a  great 
mass  of  commentaries  on  the  sacred  books.  None 
of  these  writings  can  be  relied  upon  for  historical 
accuracy. 

II.  DocTRiNiES  OF  Shinto. — There  are  many  that 
claim  that  Shinto  is  not  a  religion  at  all.  It  is 
certain  that  there  is  no  attempt  at  any  systematic 
statement  of  belief,  and  there  is  little  to  help  the 
most  careful  student  of  the  system  in  formulating 
what  might  be  justly  called  a  statement  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Shinto.  There  is  not  even  a  moral  code. 
The  following  may  be  considered  a  fair  expression  of 
what  the  Christian  would  call  the  doctrines  of  Shinto : 

1.  Creation.  There  is  no  real  creation,  only  de- 
velopment. Here  is  a  summary  of  the  Shinto  doc- 
trine. In  some  unexplained  way  the  universe  was 
evolved  from  a  germ  which  had  remained  hidden 
somewhere  in  chaos.  Then  came  the  Kami,  or  gods. 
These  developed  In  pairs,  very  imperfect  at  first,  but 
approaching  perfection  until  the  perfection  of  the 
creative  principle  was  reached  in  Izaoagi  and  Izan- 
ami,  who  were  male  and  female  respectively.  Using 
his  jeweled  spear  with  which  to  stir  the  sea  as  he 
stood  in  heaven,  Izanagi  collected  on  its  point  some 
drops,  which,  as  thoy  foil,  consolidated  and  formed 
an  island,  to  which  he  and  Izanami  descended,  and 
which  they  used  as  the  base  of  operation  in  forming 
otlier  islands. 

Then  camo  the  separation  of  suu  and  earth.  The 
daughter  of  the  first  pair,  Amaterasu,  became  the 
ruler  in  the  sun.  Meanwhile,  disturbances  began  on 
the  earth,  and  anarchy  prevailed  until  tlie  suq  god- 
dess sent  her  grandson,  Ninigi-no-Mikoto,  to  restore 
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order  Thia  required  a  long  series  oi  violent 
struggles  between  the  heovenlj  And  the  earthlj 
powers,  Jind  resulted  hi  Kioigt-no^Mikoto  becomitig 
the  first  Mikiido  of  Jupno. 

*i»  God.  According  to  the  foregoing  account  of 
creation,  it  ieema  thai  Uie  universe  came  into  eiiat- 
ence  before  the  gods.  It  \a  held  bj  roanj^  on  the 
other  haud^  that  Shitao  teaches  that  oDe  tupreme 
God,  from  whom  all  others  sprung,  had  extaied  from 
eteruity,  atid  that  lie  apparently  came  forth  from 
between  the  heaven  and  the  earth  when  tiicy  separ- 
ated.  A  second  antl  a  third  god  followed.  Prom 
those  sprung  Izananii  and  Izana^i,  ^  ho  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  all  beinga.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
whether  God  is  considered  as  eternallv  existent  or  as 
fvolvcd  from  less  perfect  beings,  the  doctrines  of 
creation  and  of  God  are  intimatek  connected.  Manj 
scholars  hold  that  both  doctrines  are  evohuioo  pure 
and  simple. 

It  m  tniQ  that  the  conception  of  a  supreme,  per- 
sional  God  is  w^'U  tii^h  lost.  Many  foreigners  who 
have  mingled  vviih  the  people  assert  that  Shinto  is 
practically  hero  aiul  ancestor  woreltip.  While  the 
sun  goddesa  is  reverenced  above  all  others,  otlier 
gods  and  objects  of  nature  are  also  worshiped.  As 
the  representative  of  this  goddesa,  the  nitkado  prac- 
tically occupies  the  chief  place  iu  ihe  system.  He 
exercises  both  tcmporai  and  spiritual  power  over  the 
people.     He  Is  at  once  em(>efor  and  pope, 

3.  Prayer,  There  is  a  vRgno  conception  of  a  pod 
of  some  kind  who  is  Interested  iu  man's  affiiira.  The 
prayer  in  the  heart  ia  heard.  The  mikado  prays 
daily  for  his  subjects.  Prayers  are  for  temporal 
blessings.  The  dciid  as  well  as  the  living  are  prayed 
for.  The  following,  quoted  by  Dr.  Griffia,  indicates 
that  together  with  the  belief  in  many  gods  there  is  a 
recognition  of  a  perf  onal,  provideniial  ruler  of  the 
universe:  ''OGod,  that  dwellcst  in  the  high  plain 
of  heaven,  who  art  divine  in  substance  and  in  intel- 
lect, and  able  to  give  protection  from  guilt  and  its 
penaUie^f  to  batiish  Impurities  aud  to  cleanse  us  from 
uncleaouesid — hosta  of  gods,  give  ear  and  listen  to 
our  petitions!"  Forces  of  nature  and  many  local 
gods,  such  as  those  of  the  rri o it n tains,  seas,  rivers, 
weli'f  and  roads,  are  a<ld  reused  hi  prayer. 

4.  Death.  Like  the  Zoroastrlan^,  the  Shintolsis 
will  have  an  little  to  do  with  a  corpie  as  possible,  be* 
cause  they  consider  tliat  death  is  polluiiug.  En  both 
ay  stem  a  the  efftcts  of  aun  worship  are  seen  in  the 
treatment  of  the  dead,  and  in  abhorrence  of  all  forms 
of  undeannesa.  Further  on  it  will  be  noted  how  the 
Shinto  prieata  lost  their  in^iience  because  of  their 
tiuwillingneas  to  come  near  a  corpse. 

6.  Immortality.  There  is  no  developed  doctrine 
of  the  Immortnlity  of  the  soul;  but  as  the  Japanese 
all  believe  that  they  are  duacended  from  ihe  immortal 
^ods,  the  inference  ia  that  they  consider  themselves 
immortal ;  but  there  in  no  dogmatic  teaching  on  the 
aubject,     Une  reason  why  Buddhism  made  iiuch  an 


easy  conquest  of  the  Japanese  mar  be  found  in  tfa 
fact  that  its  doctrine  of  Nirvana  gave  tl^e  peopU 
something  to  which  they  coold  look  forward,  while 
Shinto  was  silent  as  to  the  great  beyond.  To  the 
ordiiiary  oriental  life  is  drudgery  and  svearioesa,  and 
he  has  no  wish  to  prolong  ii«  A  Japanese  proverb 
runs:  **  If  you  hate  a  man,  let  htm  live.'*  Hence  the 
idea  of  Nirvana,  with  iis  consciousles<4  exlFteitce,  was 
acceptable.  On  the  other  band,  how  cati  we  account 
for  the  fact  that  cows,  horses,  etc:,  were  formertvi 
buried  with  the  dead,  except  on  the  hy potheen 
preparations  were  made  for  a  Life  beyond  ?  An 
cnrlous  practice  that  needft  explanation  in  thie  < 
nection  Is  the  prayers  which  the  Shintoista  offer  for" 
the  dead.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  declares  Uiat  "one 
point  in  which  Japanese  women  are  above  and 
beyond  all  their  Christian  tenctiers  ia  the  tender  re* 
gard  that  they  f>ay  to  their  dead,  and  in  the  cere- 
monies, full  of  a  strong  and  sublime  faith  in  the 
future  life^  which  they  make  at  their  graves."  Thia 
faith  has  its  roots  in  Shinto  rather  than  iu  Btiddhism. 
The  tlve  commands  of  Shinto  relate  to: 

(1)  Preservation  of  the  pure  fire  aa  an  emblem  of 
purity  and  a  means  of  purification, 

(2)  Purity  of  the  sottl^  of  the  hearty  and  of  the 
body. 

(3)  Observancea  of  festivals. 
(•4)  Pilgrimnges. 
(5)  Worship  of  tlie  Kami  in  the  templea  and 

home. 

The   three  cardinal   tenets  promulgated  by 
mand  of  the  mikado  in   1872  show  how  tittle  of  r 
ligiou  there  is  in  the  system.     They  are  aa  follows: 

(1)  Thou  shalt  honor  tlio  gods  and  love  tbj 
couDiry. 

(2)  Tbou  shalt  dearly  undersund  the  principles  of 
heaven  and  the  duty  of  man. 

{'a)  Tnou  shalt  revere  the  mikado  as  iliy  sovereign, 
and  obey  the  will  of  the  couri, 

III.  Rrres  Ajcp  C£HKMOXt£:s— Most  intereating  i 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jripanese.  From  i 
we  learn^  if  not  the  doctrines  of  the  primiiive  cult,  al™ 
least  the  popular  beliefs  of  the  present  time.  Here 
we  have  to  do  only  with  those  practioea  which  belong 
peculiarly  to  Shinto.  We  must,  however,  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  Buddhism  has  leavened  every- 
t^hing  in  Japan,  and  it  will  not  be  surpriaing  to  find 
under  the  name  of  Shinto  some  things  that  should 
be  labeled  Buddhist. 

L  Pnrilieation.  As  sin  ia  regarded  aa  pollution, 
the  chief  rite  of  Shinto  is  purification.  At  first  tlie 
mikado  ordered  public  ablutions.  Afterwards  paper 
figures  representing  men  were  caat  into  the  water. 
Later  still  the  high  priert  at  Kioto  threw  into  the 
water  an  aron  figure  the  si/,e  of  the  mikado.  Thia 
rite  represetited  itie  cleansing  of  the  whole  people. 
Now  Uie  festival  of  general  purificatiou  is  held  twice 
a  jear.  Bepides  thia  there  are  frequent  washiufta 
ttr  purification,  which,  wttli  the  ceremonies  connected 
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therewith,  are  similar  lo  those  of  the  Brahmaos  of 
lodia. 

2.  Festivals.  As  has  been  noted,  the  sun  goddess 
is  the  supreme  object  of  worship.  The  hiemrchj 
consists  of  the  mikado,  two  ecclesiastical  judges,  and 
Dumbers  of  priests  and  monks.  In  the  springtime 
festivals  are  held  in  honor  of  the  goddess,  at  which 
these  dignities  plaj  a  most  important  part.  The 
mikado  is  the  representative  of  the  goddess.  The 
priests  make  offerings  of  fish,  rice,  etc.  Ceremonies 
in  imitation  of  planting  and  sowing  are  held. 

3.  Pilgrimages.  Each  district  now  has  its  own 
deitj  and  its  own  temple;  but  there  is  a  most  sacred 
temple  (or  several  of  them)  in  the  province  of  Ise. 
This  was  built  in  honor  of  the  sun  goddess,  and  to  it 
all  Shintoists  make  at  least  one  pilgrimage  during 
their  lifetime.  The  more  pilg^mages  that  can  be 
made  the  better.  The  Shintoists  believe  that  the 
gods  of  Ise  have  more  than  once  saved  Japan  from 
destruction.  When  Perry  anchored  his  fleet  in  the 
baj  of  Yeddo  "orders  were  sent  by  the  imperial 
court  to  the  Shinto  priest  at  Ise  to  offer  up  prayers 
ibr  the  sweeping  away  of  the  barbarians."* 

4.  Marriage.  The  marriage  rites  and  relations  are 
held  to  be  under  the  direct  patronage  of  Izanagi  and 
IzanamL  It  is  deemed  most  unlucky  for  a  Buddhist 
priest  to  officiate  at  a  wedding.  A  Japanese  has  but 
one  lawful  wife,  but  he  may  have  as  many  concu- 
bines as  the  size  of  his  purse  will  allow.  While  in 
ancient  times  polygamy  was  common,  now  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  monogamists. 

6.  Hero  worship.  By  decree  of  the  government, 
semidivine  honors  are  conferred  on  the  dead. 
Statues  of  poets,  orators,  and  famous  men  are  placed 
in  tlie  temples  and  regarded  with  reverence. 

Idols  are  now  worshiped,  but  this  is  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Buddhism.  Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  first  mikado  was  a  god,  and  that  his  successors 
are  regarded  as  descendants  of  the  gods,  it  is  not 
strange  that  reverence  is  paid  to  them.  Add  to  these 
the  large  number  who  have  been  deified,  and  one 
can  imagine  what  an  intricate  and  complex  system 
cf  hero  worship  has  been  developed. 

IV.  MTTHa— Of  thete  there  is  no  lack.  The  most 
interesting  of  them  is  that  of  the  sun  goddess.  As 
this  myth  lies  at  the  basis  of  Shioto,  we  give  a  con- 
densed statement  of  it.  Izanagi  and  Izanami  pro- 
duced a  most  beautiful  daughter,  resplendent  and 
glorious.  While  she  was  embroidering  beautiful  tez« 
tures  her  mischievous  and  wicked  younger  brother 
apoilad  her  work  by  oorering  it  with  defilement.  TTie 
maiden,  displeased,  withdrew  into  a  dark  cave  and 
left  the  world  in  darkness.  After  long  deliberations 
among  tho  eight  hundred  thousand  gods,  three  strat- 
agems wert  resorted  lo  for  the  pnrpo^  of  drawing 
the  goddeas  trom  her  place  of  eoneeaiment.  First, 
another  beantlfol  goddtas  was  sent  to  dance  almost 
naked  beforo  the  mwt,  so  as  lo  aro^ise  her  Jealouny. 
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Then  a  large  number  of  cocks  were  placed  near  by, 
so  that  their  crowing  niight  excite  her  curiosity. 
Finally,  as  an  appeal  to  her  vanity,  a  mirror  was 
placed  before  her  cave.  These  efforts  provini  suc- 
cessful Hearing  the  gods  laugh,  the  go<ldess  opened 
the  door  of  her  place  of  concealment ;  as  she  did  so 
she  beheld  her  reflection  in  the  mirror,  and  stepped 
outside  to  gel  a  closer  viou-  of  her  loveliness.  At  this 
tlie  *'  God  of  Invincible  Might,"  who  had  remained 
hidden  near  by,  caught  the  goddess,  pulled  her  forth, 
and  shut  the  door  in  the  rock.  Tho  gods  then  re- 
turned  her  to  her  proper  place  in  the  sky.  The 
meaning  of  this  parable  is  given  by  the  rationalistic 
writers  of  Japan.  Tho  maiden  is  the  sun,  the  de- 
filement is  the  evil  of  the  world,  the  withdrawal  into 
the  cave  is  an  eclipse,  and  the  return  to  her  original 
place  is  the  separatiou  of  light  from  darkness  subse- 
quent to  the  eclipse. 

The  scene  representing  the  rival  naked  goddess 
dancing  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  has  been  drama- 
tized, and  has  produced  a  corrupting  effect  on  th« 
morals  of  the  people.  After  marriage  purity  is 
emphasized;  but  among  the  unmarried  laxity  m 
morals  exists  to  an  alarming  degree.  Much  of  this 
immorality  is  directly  traceable  to  the  worship  of  the 
sun  goddess,  and  more  especially  to  the  representa- 
tions of  such  scenes  as  the  one  narrated  above. 
Much  of  what  the  Anglo-Saxon  considers  immorality 
may  be  excused  by  keeping  in  mind  the  differences 
in  the  moral  standpoint  of  the  two  races.  The 
sweeping  assertion  that  roost  Japanese  women  are 
impure  is  unworthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  the  offspring 
of  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Shinto  has  lowered  the  moral  tone  of  its 
devotees. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  among  investigators  as  to  the  influence  of 
Shinto.  SaysGriflQrf:  '*  Left  to  itself,  Shinto  might 
have  developed  codes  of  ethics,  systems  of  dogma, 
and  even  a  body  of  criminal  and  civil  law,  had  not 
the  more  perfect  materialistic  ethics  of  Oonfocius  and 
the  more  sensuous  ritual  of  Buddhism,  by  their 
overwhelming  superiority,  paralyzed  all  further 
growth  of  tlie  original  cultus."  Shinto  has  had,  and 
in  a  measure  has  preserved,  the  idea  of  one  supreme 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  iu  many  inferior  gods,  its 
adoption  of  the  rites  of  Buddhism,  and  the  sun  myth 
with  the  immoralities  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  sun  goddess,  have  done  much  to  lower  the  moral 
tone  of  the  Ja[>ane8e,  so  tliat  while  they  may  not  go 
to  the  excess  of  imnioralities  indulged  in  by  other 
peoples,  they  liave  not  much  positive  morality.  Am 
a  coonterbalance  to  the  demoralizing  effect  of  th* 
Sim  myth,  Shinto  preachers  diiicourse  eloquently  and 
learnedly  on  ethical  anhject^i,  but  little  m«>ral  power 
result*  from  thfir  teachings.  Bud<ihiiim  has  dono 
more  tlmn  .Shinto  in  the  way  of  ed  ication.  civiliaa- 
tion,  and  general  advancement.  The  latter,  uowever, 
has  one  redeeming  feature.    That  is  the  honor  chat 
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it  bM  ah  own  to  womtuhood.  The  JapAoese  woman 
oecuple^  a  fnr  higher  pomtion  tbtn  do  her  litters  of 
other  Kftfterii  couatries.  Nine  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Japim  hAve  been  women.  To-day,  women,  ea  a 
rule,  Ktt  respected  «nd  cured  for.  How  far  ihie  is 
due  to  the  exitted  position  occupied  by  the  sun 
goddess  11  a  subject  worthy  of  hirestigation.— - 
itotofiary  Review, 


BhintoisiiL 

*.A.  I'mitrr  i^Ad  u  thi*  C«tubrtd(z«  Unlvenlty  MlJilODfliT 
BT    [MMA?7UET.  SHIKSAKA   KOPKftA,    OP  JAPAJ*. 

SBijfTOisM  i*  not,  like  Buddhiim  or  Mohammedan- 
ism,  a  religion  invented  by  a  mnn  fi^Hted  with  some 
t^ne  intellect,  and  then  propagated  and  sprend  asiODg 
others  voluDtarily  or  by  compulsion,  but  it  simply  a 
remnant  of  the  general  worship  long  prevalent  among 
the  rude  tribes  of  the  islands  which  compose  the  land 
of  Japan^  and  thet»  developed  and  shaped  according 

10  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  they  attained. 

11  oootaioa  no  subtle  ideas  of  morality,  or  elaborate 
ajitems  of  philosophy,  like  some  which  were  be- 
queathed to  mankind  by  the  ancient  fages  of  Greece 
and  China.  It  is  only  a  mix  lure  of  nature  worship, 
which  is  very  common  among  uncivilized  races,  and 
the  worship  of  atieestors,  especially  of  some  ctiiefs 
or  heroesi  which  Is,  too,  not  seldom  found  among  the 
less  advanced  nations;  its  very  foundation  consisting 
of  the  old  legends  and  fabulous  traditions  that  form 
tlie  first  period  of  the  Japan ese  history,  or  in  other 
words,  the  mythology  of  Japan, 

This  mythology  was  in  ancient  times  kept  in  the 
memory  of  certain  persons,  like  the  bards  of  the  old 
Britons,  and  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,  till  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  letters^ 
which  took  plsce  about  the  middle  ifi  the  third  cen. 
iury  A.  D.,  enabled  it  to  be  committed  to  writing. 
Partly  from  these  writings,  which  ore  now  no  longer 
preserved,  and  partly  from  the  legends  which  were 
still  lingering  in  the  minda  of  men,  was  compiled,  in 
the  year  1\I  A.  D.,  a  book  called  Kojiki^  which  means 
Ancient  Record.  This  is  the  oldest  written  history 
now  existing  in  Japan,  and  is  the  Bible  of  the  Sluulo 
priests,  especially  the  tir^t  third,  or  the  purely  myth- 
ological part  of  it. 

According  to  this  tradition,  heaven  and  earth  were 
evolved  spontaneously  out  of  a  chao^^;  Uien  came 
into  existence  the  Lord  of  heaven,  the  first  god  of  the 
new  creation.  To  him  followed,  oue  after  another, 
two  aingle  and  four  coupled  deities.  In  the  laat  of 
these  couples  there  was  the  manifestalion  of  sexes; 
iheir  eldest  child  was  a  datigliter,  whose  beauty 
shono  so  splendidly  that  both  heaven  and  earth  were 
tilled  vkith  light.  She  thus  became  the  goddess  of 
the  sun,  wtujse  direct  debceodant  every  Japanese 
aovereign  claims  to  he. 

Now  SUintoism  assigns  the  headship  of  all  gods  to 


the  godtiess  of  the  sun.  the  greatest  visibit  aig^n  of  t 
powers  of  nature,  wiio  is  at  the  same  time  < 
as  tlie  Hrst  niler  of  Japan  and  the  arch-) 
the  Japanese  etnperors.     On  this  sccouut  a  Jap 
emperor  is  not  a  mere  servant  of  God  choaea  to  i 
a  nation,  but,  as  the  direct  descendant  of  ibeaain 
God,  is  liimaelf  a  god,  and,  indeed,  abof#  all  men  i 
gods  put  together,  except  his  ownaaoestral  godf. 
oiuiae  the  other  gods  are  either  the  followers  or  the 
creatures  of  his  divine  ancestors.     He  is  the 
representative  on  the  earth  of  the  hig^hesi  divio 
that  rules  in  heaven  ;  be  can  himself  create  god^L 

The  Shinto  gods  are  not  only  the  imperial  ances- 
tors and  those  divine  personsges  who  lived  In  the 
mythological  age,*  but  many  of  them  are  the  poetx, 
scholars,  warriors,  siatesmen,  and  patnoia  who  were 
made  gods  by  the  imperial  decrees;  and  this  pifkcess 
of  making  gods  Hnd  also  promoting  the  ranks  of  the 
dead,  who  were  some  years  ago  deiSed  and  wor- 
shiped, is  still  kept  up.  Ifyoii  read  some  Japanese 
newspapers  you  will  soroetimea  meet  of&cial  procla- 
mations conferring  on  certain  dead  peraooa  the 
divine  tittefl,  or  promoting  the  ranks  of  thoee  who 
are  itlready  in  the  list  of  Shinto  deities. 

Shintolsm  combines  together  the  worship  of 
nature  and  the  deitication  of  ancestors  and  heroei. 
But  it  has  no  idols  or  images  for  the  objects  of  tu 
worship;  its  templea,  built  of  pure,  plain  wood,  asd 
thatched  wtth  straw  or  bark  of  fir  tree,  are  marked 
by  complete  simplicity.  Within  the  temple  are 
placed  a  mirror,  the  symbol  of  divine  soul ;  and 
strips  of  white  paper  on  a  plain  woodeo  wand,  the 
emblem  of  holiueas  and  purity.  Before  every  temple, 
or  rather  at  the  entrance  to  its  predncta,  stands  a 
kind  of  gateway,  consisting  of  two  upriglit  trunks  of 
flr,  on  the  top  of  which  rests  hoHaontAlly  another 
trunk,  with  ends  slightly  projecting,  and  under  it  a 
second  aud  smaller  trunk.  Sometimes  the  temple 
und  the  gateway  is  hung  or  •♦adornrd,**  as  a  Japa- 
nese calls  it,  with  ropes  of  twisted  rioe  atrttw,  Thare 
are,  however,  mauy  Shinto  tern  plea  apleadidly 
lacquered,  painted,  and  even  gilded  with  gold  and 
ailver ;  in  fact,  nearly  all  temples  are  mom  Of  leea 
ornnmetited  to  the  recent  taste  or  style  of  archi- 
tecture ;  the  gate  ways,  too,  are  ornamented  even  so 
richly,  some  of  them  being  conitrucied  of  enoroioua 
pieces  of  cast  bronze  or  polished  granite.  But  this 
sort  of  bti tiding  or  construction  is  not  io  proper  u^ 
cordance  with  the  pure  Shinto  architecture.  They 
were  mostly  done  during  the  period  when  Buddhism 
prevailed  over  Shin  to  ism.  Tlie  Shinto  tern  plea  whicii 
are  io  construction  at  present  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
Bible  tliese  ornament*^,  ond  nearly  follow  the  original 
model  of  the  holy  temple  whicli  stands  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ise,f 

*  Some  of  them  are  none  other  than  tbe  personlfled  power» 
of  nature. 

t  lo  the  irear  98  B.  C  Emperor  Sujtn  tiutit,  for  the  special 
worstiip  of  the  simgoddett,  a  temple  In  the  pratlooa  ot 
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All  Shinto  priests  receive  their  appointments  and 
ranks  from  the  government,  but  only  some  vet  regu- 
lar salaries ;  the  others  are  wholly  supported  bj  the 
oflTerings  and  incomes  of  the  temple  properties.  Be- 
sides the  priests,  there  are  attached  to  each  temple 
a  certain  number  of  priestesses  who  dance  before 
the  divine  shrine  on  ceremonial  occasions.  They  are 
dressed  in  white  when  they  officiate.  The  priests 
wear  the  old-fashioned  court  robes,  which  according 
to  their  ranks  vary  in  color  and  shape. 

Shintoism  detests  all  forms  of  uncleanness,  and  is 
very  particular  in  bodily  purification.  The  priest 
must  bathe  before  officiating,  and  bind  a  slip  of 
paper  over  his  mouth  when  he  brings  offerings  to 
the  shrine.  Every  man  must  wash  his  mouth  and 
hands  before  he  goes  to  worship,  with  the  water 
provided  in  a  basin  at  every  temple.  The  worshiper 
stands  on  the  front  of  the  temple,  rings  the  bell  by 
pulling  the  rope  which  hangs  down  from  it,  and 
claps  his  hands  twice,  and  bows  his  head  and  knees, 
and  then  prays  in  silence.  This  is  the  usual  way  of 
worship,  but  if  anyone  has  some  special  petition  to 
make,  he  may  ask  the  priest  to  do  so  for  his  sake 
and  enter  the  temple  and  attend  the  service.  There 
are  definite  forms  of  prayers  corresponding  to  the 
definite  occasions  on  which  they  shall  be  repeated ; 
in  every  one  of  these  prayers  occur  a  certain  expres- 
sion, meaning,  "  0  Lord,  cleanse  our  uncleanliness, 
and  purify  our  impure  hearts  I  " 

For  a  period  of  at  least  one  thousand  years  pre- 
ceding its  complete  separation  from  Buddhism 
Shintoism  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dead ;  the  very 
idea  of  death  was  a  great  pollution,  and  the  funeral 
ceremonies  were  entirely  intrusted  to  the  hands  of 
Buddhist  priests.  When  a  death  occurred  to  a 
family,  its  house  shrines,  or  any  symbols  of  Shinto 
worship  were  shut  up  and  covered  with  white 
paper,  and  its  members  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
into  the  precincts  of  any  Shinto  ttmple,  or  to  pass 
through  its  gateway.  Those  who  were  present  at  a 
funeral  service  had  on  their  return  to  cleanEC  them- 
selves by  the  use  of  salt  before  entering  their  own 
bouses.  This  is  still  the  case  with  the  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  the  Japanese  population  who  belong  to 
Shintoism  and  Buddhism  at  the  same  time ;  only  a 
very  small  minority  of  people  who  receive  Shintoism 
as  their  only  religion  on  its  separation  from  Buddhism, 
observe  the  Shinto  rites  of  death,  considering  it  no 
longer  as  any  pollution. 

Tamato.  Tbls  temple  was  removed  in  tbe  year  5  B.  C.  by 
Emperor  Solmln  to  the  province  of  Ise,  where  it  now  stands. 
Of  coarse  tbe  temple  bas  been  very  often  rebuilt,  but  always 
In  its  orlfl[lDal  simple  style.  Tbia  is  tbe  boliest  t*>mple  In 
Japan.  Every  bonest  Japanese,  wbetber  he  belong  to  Shin- 
toism or  Buddhism,  tblnlu  It  bis  duty  to  make  a  piifrrimsffe 
to  this  temple  at  least  once  Id  his  life,  and  though,  since  the 
Introduction  of  tbe  Western  civllizatloD,  tbe  religious  feel- 
ing of  tbe  people  bas  been  very  much  weakened,  still  num- 
berless pUsrlms  visit  this  temple  every  year  and  pay  their 
pkHis  lespeet  to  tHe  goddess  of  tbe  son,  tbe  chief  anoestreas 
of  tbe  emperon  and  tHe  greateat  deity  of  tbe  nation. 


When  a  Sbintoist  dies,  his  relatives  or  friends  ask 
the  priest  to  come  to  his  house,  to  pray  for  his  soul 
and  bury  his  body.  The  coffin  is  covered  with  while 
cloth  and  carried  by  men  dressed  in  white ;  a  long 
fiag,  also  white  in  color,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
dead  with  his  title  if  he  has  any,  and  a  pair  of  ever- 
green trees  hung  with  pieces  of  white  paper,  form 
the  necessary  appendage  of  a  funeral  procession. 
When  the  coffin  is  buried,  the  priest  or  priests  offer 
a  prayer,  and  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  dead 
approacli  one  after  another  to  the  grave,  put  on  the 
table  purposely  placed  on  its  front  a  branch  of  ever- 
green hung  with  strips  of  white  paper,  bow  down, 
pray  in  silence,  and  then  disperse.  The  name  of  the 
dead  is  written  on  a  small  wooden  tablet  and  pre- 
served in  the  house  shrine,  and  prayed,  especially  on 
the  days  of  his  departure  from  this  world.  If  any 
of  his  relatives  is  in  au  official  position,  he  shall  sus- 
pend his  work  for  a  definite  number  of  days  follow- 
ing after  the  sorrowful  event. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  religious  form  of 
Shintoism.  As  to  morality,  it  provides  no  special 
systematic  rule.  Let  roe,  however,  now  give  a  few 
facts  showing  how  firmly  it  takes  root  in  the  political 
and  domestic  life  of  the  people. 

1.  We  have  no  native  word  conveying  the  idea  of 
civil  government  without  at  the  same  time  including 
the  idea  of  serving  gods  to  govern  and  to  worship 
being  one  and  the  Bame  word.  Thus,  the  expression, 
"  The  Japanese  emperor  conducts  his  government," 
is  identical  with  this:  "The  Japanese  emperor  wor- 
ships his  gods,'*  namely,  he  does  the  will  of  his 
divine  ancestors. 

2.  The  Confucian  principle  of  morality,  which  gave 
the  rule  of  hfe  to  the  governing  or  educated  chtss  of 
the  people,  considers,  as  prevalent  in  China,  obedi- 
ence to  parents  as  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  men, 
and  the  next,  obedience  to  the  sovereign.  But  in 
Japan  this  is  reversed,  the  duty  to  his  mikado,  the 
outward  embodiment  of  the  gods,  is  the  first  duty  of 
a  Japanese.  Consequently  no  Japanese,  if  I  remem- 
ber the  history  of  my  native  country  rightly,  has 
ever  attempted  to  upset  the  throne  of  his  divine  em- 
peror— with  three  exceptions,  which  however  all 
failed.  The  Shoguns,  whom  foreigners  called  tlie 
temporal  rulers  of  Japan,  were  in  name  none  other 
than  commanders  of  army,  and  often  lower  in  rank 
and  other  titles  than  some  of  the  petty  court  nobles. 
Otherwise  tliey  could  not  have  continued  in  power. 
It  was  chiefly  through  this  particular  reference  and 
loyal  feeling  to  the  mikado,  on  the  side  of  our  feudal 
princes,  that  about  twelve  years  ago  they  gave  up  at 
once  their  territorial  rights  and  hereditary  posses- 
sions to  the  imperial  government.  Foreigners  seem 
to  be  perplexed  to  explain  this  fact,  but  to  an  honest 
Japanese  who  loves  his  native  sovereign  and  native 
land,  it  is  a  matter  of  easy  understanding,  at  least  it  was 
so  at  the  time  of  the  late  revolution,  when  the  loyal 
and  patriotic  feeling  was  aroused  to  its  highest  pitch. 
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II,  Buddhiam  bus  wronghi  &  tr«rnendoua  influeoce 
upon  the  mitida  of  tlii»  conimoo  people,  still  it  hits 
never  be«n  strung  euongh  to  repbce  completely  the 
Shinto  fiiitb  iu  the  heurts  of  those  who  biiTe  in  prnc- 
tice  adopied  ihtB  roreign  religion,  for  cverj  Jnf  anese 
hoitae  haa  some  siguB  at  leiuit,  shawthg  that  i^a  in* 
mates  pny  respect  to  a  certain  Shinto  detij;  of 
course,  with  the  eiceptiou  of  the  houses  belonging  to 
the  Buddhiat  pnest,  and  to  the  ChnstiHQ  holievers, 
who  are  however  os  yet  very  few  in  nviraber, 

4.  Every  village,  town,  or  pert  of  a  town*  haa  itt 
cucnnion  Shmto  temple,  which  ia  dedicated  lo  its 
pairun  deity,  and  the  people  living  within  this  par- 
ticular locul  allotment  or  pariah  are  called  the  '^chil- 
dren '*  of  this  particular  local  deity.  Every  baby  is 
taken  to  the  temple,  when  a  certtiln  number  of  days 
hnve  passed  after  ita  birth,  and  made  one  of  tta 
*' children."*      The  "  children  "  observe,  In  honor  of 

.llieir  patron  deity,  at  leasl  two  great  hoUdaya  in  n 
year,  when  they  all  feel  very  jf>lly,  and  go  togetlier 
to  the  temple  iti  Their  best  attire.  But  no  Buddhist 
temple  has  any  such  local  parish  attached  to  it. 

5.  The  great  nationiil  holidays,  in  which  the 
whole  people  almoAt  without  exception  join,  are  en- 
t  rely  of  Shinto?  origin,  or  ttike  place  by  s|>eeial  decree 
of  the  emperor. 

B.  Marrijige  is  wholly  a  f^hinto  institution;  Bud- 
dhist priests  are  ex:cluded  from  the  wedding  feast 
as  something  unlucky,  and  therefore  unsuitable  to 
the  happy  event  It  ia  represented  in  Japanese 
mythology,  first  by  that  of  the  divine  pair,  the  parents 
of  the  aun  goddess,  and  then  by  that  of  their  son, 
tjamely,  the  younger  brother  of  the  national  deity, 
with  a  maiden  whom  he  saved  from  the  jaws  of  a 
horrible  dragon;  he  himself,  whose  tample  utill 
stands  in  the  province  where  he  married  and  lived, 
is  the  particular  god  who  presides  over  the  uniting 
of  two  hearts  that  beat  like  one^  So  he  is  much 
worshiped  by  the  young  people  who  are  attaining  to 
the  matrimonial  age.  Here  1  may  add  a  few  words 
about  tlie  position  of  Japanese  worn  en ,  which  is,  I 
think,  a  little  too  much  underestimated  by  Etiro- 
pcans.  Tliat  degradtition  of  the  female  sex  which 
prevails  so  eepecially  among  the  Mohammedan 
uationa,  and  also  in  China,  is  really  not  so  much  the 
case  with  the  Japanese  as  is  supposed  by  some 
foreigners.  The  highest  national  deity  of  Japan,  aa 
you  have  seen,  is  a  female  in  character  and  in  every 
other  respect,  and  we  have  also  had  many  reigning 
empresses,  and  may  still  have  others  when  the  male 
heirs  to  the  throne  fail.  Some  of  tliese  empreaaea 
were  indeed  very  energetic,  and  did  great  things  for 
the  national  glory.  On  this  account  some  old 
Chinese  scholars  have  called  Japan  the  ''  Land  of 
Ladies." 

Tlie  above  six  points  will  sufflciently  ahow  what  a 
deep  hold  Shintoiam  still  has  on  the  mind  of  the  people. 
They  are,  in  fact,  tlie  very  things  which  make  Japan 
no  dilTereot  from  all  other  oriental  countries  in  regard 


to  its  national  characters.  Buddhism  and  Confti 
iiim  sacrificed  iome  of  their  most  important  dociriD 
or  principles,  or,  in  other  worda,  modified  themselves 
a  great  deal,  before  they  could  be  adopted  by  it^e 
people  of  Japan,  who  would  not  entirely  give  up 
their  old  ideas  based  upon  Shintoiam.  But  now  true 
Christianity  of  course  wilt  not  and  cannot  auffer 
itj»elf  to  sacridce  even  an  atom  of  its  truth,  and  cod- 
aequently  it  will  come  into  full  conflict  with  Shirno- 
iam.  J£,  liowever,  those  who  profess  to  be  Chris- 
tians really  do  what  God  commaoda  them  to  do,  and 
lead  the  people  who  are  unfortunately  still  so  igno- 
rant of  the  holy  truth,  not  only  by  words  and  decLari- 
tions,  but  also  by  doftds  and  examples^  I  am  mof^ 
sure  that  no  obstades  can  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel;  God  will  open  the  eyes 
of  those  who  so  pitifully  remain  in  the  clouds  of  old 
superatition  or  in  the  mist  of  new  akepticiam,  and 
they  will  aee  the  light  that  shines  to  them  In  dark- 
ness, and  they  shall  comprehend  iL — dit^Uan  JnUl 
hgencer,  


The  Polioeineii  of  Japan. 

BY  BEV.    a.  BXOD0RAS8,  OF  TOKTa 

Tbs  police  of  Japan  ae^-m  to  be  everything  in  the 
way  of  law  and  order.  They  are,  too,  a  model  com- 
pared with  the  United  States  police.  They  never 
hnng  around  hotels,  saloons,  or  other  places  of  evil 
fdieneas.  A  policeman  here  who  would  do  so  would 
be  fiummurily  discharged.  They  never  swear  or 
make  a  noise  about  arresting  a  man.  They  are  per- 
suasive. I  have  seen  a  policeman  pert^uade  for  thirty 
or  forty  minutes  to  get  a  disorderly  man  to  go  aloag 
with  him.     Time  is  notlung. 

At  the  comers  of  the  streeta  usually^  and  at  con- 
Tenient  distancea  apart,  they  have  little  offioaa  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  square.  Here  you  always  find  two 
policemen — one  on  duty,  walking  up  and  down  the 
street,  the  other  In  the  koban  (office)  resting.  They 
relieve  one  another  every  hour  or  two.  At  night 
two  other  policemeu  relieve  the  day  oness;  and  thus 
it  goes  year  by  year. 

At  intervals,  aa  regular  as  the  hours,  a  policeman 
will  iMiSs  from  one  kobim  to  anotlier — round  and 
ro\iud,  day  and  night,  relieving  one  anoihcr.  Ftence 
a  poltcemiin  is  called  o-mawari'san  (honorable  go- 
around- Mr.), 

In  the  villages  throughout  the  country  the  police- 
men are  stationed  in  just  the  same  way.  You  are 
scarcely  ever  out  of  sight  of  one;  and  you  always 
kuow  thera — in  the  winter,  by  their  blue  uniform; 
in  the  summer,  by  their  white  clothes.  Being  low  of 
stature,  the  long  swords  they  carry  reach  the  ground. 

A  Japanese  policeman  is  aa  silent  9»  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  He  has  no  nssociatiao  or  conversation 
with  the  people  arotmd  him.  He  is  apparently  in- 
carnate dignity,  reservedness,  coIdDeaa.  He  never 
bowp,  but,  standing  aa  straight  as  an  obelisk,  an- 
swers your  bow  with  a  military  salute. 
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His  busiDess  is  to  make  liimself  skillful  in  handling 
the  sword,  which  he  does  by  practicing  daily  with  a 
bamboo  sword.  He  is  the  genuine  guardian  of  the 
peace,  an  ofiBcial  detective,  the  arbiter  of  all  the  petty 
quarrels,  and  contentions  which  arise  among  the 
common  poople  on  tlie  streets,  and  an  ever-present 
appeal  and  proieciion  to  the  foreigner  agaiiiPt  the  ex- 
orbitance of  his  dishonest  countrymen.  And  it  can 
be  said  to  his  credit  that  in  this  last  capacity  little 
partiality  is  shown. 

He  takes  frequent  censuses  of  the  neighborhood 
in  which  he  is  on  duty,  thus  being  able  to  tell  just 
who  are  living  within  his  jurisdiction.  If  you  wish  to 
find  the  residence  of  a  man,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
inquire  of  the  policeman,  who,  after  looking  in  his 
census  roll,  can  tell  you  where  the  man  lives,  if  he  is 
within  his  territory. 

This  frequent  taking  of  the  census  has  another  ad- 
vantage which  is  of  no  little  blessing  to  the  people. 
It  hfTords  one  of  the  best  means  of  catching  a  thief. 
A  thief  who  escapes  from  one  ward  to  another  can- 
not long  evade  the  policeman,  who  comes  around 
every  few  days  to  see  who  are  living  in  each  house. 

The  police  know  the  business,  profession,  and  call- 
ing of  every  man.  They  record  his  age  and  the 
caattt  so  to  speak,  to  which  he  belongs.  They  seem 
to  know  what  every  man  is  doing,  and  where  he  is. 
A  foreigner  beyond  the  treaty  limits  is  watched  with 
an  eagle's  eye  by  them.  His  passport  is  examined 
wherever  he  stops;  and  when  he  happens  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  passport  the  police  respect- 
fully tnm  him  back. 

Various  and  petty  are  the  duties  of  the  Japanese 
policeman,  and  yet  he  is  the  embodiment  of  stern 
dignity,  and  scrupulously  jealous  of  tlie  respect  he 
thinks  is  due  Lim. 

They  are  carefully  considerate  of  the  official  wel- 
fare  of  one  another.  To  illustrate :  On  one  occasion, 
I  crossed  the  river,  which  is  the  city  limits,  and  thus, 
got  beyond  the  prescribed  bounds  for  foreignen*,  not 
knowing,  however,  that  the  river  was  the  line.  After 
a  while  I  turned  and  started  back,  when  I  was 
stopped  by  a  policeman  and  asked  for  my  passport 
I  explained  that  I  did  not  know  I  was  beyond  the 
treaty  limits,  and  hence  had  not  provided  a  passport. 
This  was,  in  his  eyes,  so  great  an  offense  that  it  was 
thought  proper  to  detain  me  till  the  Tokyo  office 
could  be  telephoned  to  ascertain  what  should  be 
done.  I  was  invited  into  the  office  till  a  council 
oonld  be  held.  AU  the  police  of  the  office  assembled, 
and  I  was  questioned  as  to  my  nationality,  occupa- 
tion, and  residence,  and  then  told  that  I  would  have 
to  wait  till  an  answer  came  from  the  head  office. 
Knowing  that  one  policeman  was  loath  to  being  the 
cause  of  another's  discharge,  I  answered  that  if  I  were 
detained  I  should  certainly  re()ort  the  policeman 
who,  alandii  g  on  duty  at  the  river,  allowed  me  to 
cross  withont  informing  me  that  I  was  going  beyond 
tbe  Emit!,    and  withont   asking  for    my  passport 


there.  When  they  heard  this  the  whole  attitude 
was  changed.     I  was  bid  to  depart  in  peace. 

The  policeman  here  is  especially  serviceable  in  rc- 
covcring  stolen  property,  and  in  catching  up  with  ibe 
thief.  In  this  he  is  amazingly  successful  where  an 
American  policeman  would  utterly  fail.  Last  year 
we  lost  a  nice  Bible  and  n  copy  of  Milton's  works 
from  off  tho  parlor  table.  We  knew  not  how  they 
had  disappeared,  tor  did  we  suspicion  any  of  the 
Japanese  visitors  who  had  at  various  times  been  call- 
ing. We  were  only  sure  that  the  books  had  not 
walked  away  by  themselves.  We  thought  of  putting 
the  police  on  the  search  for  them.  So.  on  Saturday 
morning  at  ten  o'clock,  I  went  to  the  ward  police 
station,  described  the  books,  and  gave  my  address. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  policeman  brought, 
not  only  the  two  books  I  reported  as  lost,  but  an- 
other also  which  we  had  not  missed.  The  thief  alf  o 
was  caught,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  young  man,  had 
been  going  among  the  missionaries,  from  house  to 
house,  wishing  to  study  Christianity,  and  at  the  same 
time  stealing  their  books.  He  hud  succeeded  in 
stealing  quite  a  library  from  several  of  our  neighbor!*, 
at  one  place  filching  even  a  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary. 

Not  long  ago  I  lost  my  pocketbook  containing 
nine  dollars.  I  asked  tlie  police  to  find  it  for  me, 
telling  them  where  I  had  been,  and  the  various 
streets  through  which  I  had  passed.  Some  time 
after,  a  policeman  called,  being  dressed  in  ordinary 
citizen*s  clothes,  and  said:  "Me  cannot  find  your 
pocketbook,  but  me  have  found  the  thief."  '*  Who 
is  it?"  said  I.  "Your  cook,''  he  answered.  And  he 
further  said  that,  with  my  permission,  he  would 
arrest  her  and  try  her.  (According  to  the  treaty,  no 
official  can  come  into  the  Concession  and  arrest  tl  e 
servant  of  an  American  without  permission  of  that 
American.)  I  gave  permission;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  woman  was  taken  before  the  police  judge, 
where  she  confessed  the  theft. 

Tlje  policeman  is  everything  in  Japan  in  the  way 
of  the  practical  enforcement  of  law.  He  is  the  true 
guardian  of  the  peace,  a  terror  to  the  evil  doer,  and 
he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain. — Herald  and 
Presbyter. 

The  EvangeliBtdc  Work  in  Japan. 

BT   REV.    A.    MIYAKB. 

In  the  life  of  everyone  who  has  the  position  of  in- 
fluence over  others  in  public  affairs,  there  are  three 
successive  stages  which  he  usually  has  to  experience, 
namely :  The  age  of  welcome,  the  age  of  trial  or 
criticism,  and  the  age  of  fixedness  or  establishment 
So  it  is  with  the  growth  of  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  Church  in  this  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  say  that  Christianity  was  ac- 
cepted with  universal  favor  at  its  first  introduction, 
on  account  of  the  old  edict  forbidding  Christianity 
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which  was  put  down  some  twenty  jears  ago,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
agrainst  this  religion  as  something  dHngerous  and 
harmrul.  Consequently,  the  tlrst  missionaries  to  this 
country  experienced  many  difficulties  and  even  per- 
iled their  lives.  But  up  to  the  year  1S89,  I  should 
say  Christianity  was  at  the  stage  of  welcome.  This  I 
can  prove  from  the  record  of  the  church  in  my  pas- 
toral care. 

During  these  years  of  the  tirst  stage  the  progres- 
sivG  spirit  was  at  its  height;  the  people  were  just 
enamored  with  everything  European  in  principle  and 
ways.  So  the  ladies  began  to  adopt  the  European 
dress ;  the  study  of  the  English  language  prevailed 
throughout  the  empire,  so  that  every  day  school  and 
night  school  where  English  was  taught  drew  crowds 
to  overflowing,  no  matter  how  imperfectly  it  carried 
its  management.  Dancing  and  music  were  very 
popular  and  eagerly  attended. 

While  things  were  going  on  like  tliis,  the  Chris- 
tian  schools  and  churches  were  just  packed  with 
eager  learners  and  listeners.  The  additions  made  to 
the  Church  were  the  largest  at  this  period.  Most 
of  the  large  church  buildings  whicii  are  now  found  in 
the  empire  were  built  during  this  stage,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  constantly  growing  number  of  at- 
tendants. The  Temma  church  (my  church)  was  or- 
ganized in  1878,  with  only  nine  persons,  and  naturally 
the  additions  were  small  in  its  first  several  years,  but 
the  largest  additions  were  made  to  the  churdi  dur- 
ing the  years  1884-1889;  thus  40  in  1884,  51  in 
1885,  52  in  1886,  81  in  1887,  SO  in  1888.  and  83  in 
1889 ;  but  tiie  average  yearly  addition  being  only  36 
in  late  years. 

But  action  and  reaction  come  alternately  in  the 
course  of  nature,  so  the  general  feature  of  Japanese 
thought  began  to  change  toward  conservatism  from 
the  year  when  the  first  Parliament  was  called.  The 
nationalistic  spirit  and  Kokusui  Hozon  principle 
which  began  to  prevail  among  the  leading  men  of 
Japan,  and  the  theological  difficulties  which  troubled 
many  Christian  workers,  considerably  checked  the 
growth  of  the  church  and  evangelistic  work.  We 
are  not  yet  out  of  the  depth  of  this  trouble.  All 
schools  founded  on  Christian  principles  are  thinned 
out  to  the  half,  third,  and  even  to  the  fifth  part  of 
the  number  they  registered  at  their  high  prosperity. 
The  halls  which  were  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
audience  are  now  too  vacant,  so  that  the  preachers 
have  to  face  many  empty  benches.  Surely  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Christian  Church  in  Ja[«au  have  en- 
tered into  the  second  stage  of  severe  trial  and  criti- 
cism. 

The  following  rep  >rt  vividly  portrays  the  disas- 
trous eflects  of  the  antichrisiian  spirit:  "The  year 
1879  saw  1,084  additions  to  the  Japanese  chu relies, 
out  of  a  total  membership  of  2,07 1  adults,  a  gain  of 
67  per  cent  in  a  twelvemonth.  ...  A  50  per 
cent    annual     increase   was     frequently   recorded; 


.  .  .  the  year  1889  also  witnessed  a  gain  of  over 
5,000,  but  then  came  a  drop  in  a  single  year  from  an 
increase  of  5,677  to  1,199.  and  in  rate  per  cent  from 
22  to  less  tlian  4."  (Kumiai  Church  Report  of  1 892.) 
The  last  year's  statistics  do  not  show  any, improve- 
ment, but  worse. 

There  is  another  thing  we  must  remember;  iliat 
is,  in  the  first  stage  the  people  did  not  care  what  and 
how  Christians  were,  but  they  were  simply  curioua 
hearers,  like  the  ancient  Athenians  who  spent  tht  ir 
time  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.  They 
gathered  for  curiosity's  sake  and  enjoyed  if  tliey 
heard  some  eloquent  and  reasonable  speeches.  Con- 
sequently the  p'-eaching  by  tongues  was  most  efiec- 
tual,  and  those  who  were  eloquent  were  successful  in 
their  work. 

Now,  in  the  second  stage  they  did  not  care  what 
they  heard,  but  began  to  question  whether  the  Chris- 
tians  live  up  to  Christ*s  teaching,  and  to  notice 
closely  the  acts  and  deeds  of  those  who  profess  to 
be  on  Christ's  side.  Nothing  but  the  preaching  by 
lives  can  hasten  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is,  I  believe,  tlie  secret  of  the  Chris- 
tian's evangelistic  success  in  Japan. 

The  weaknesses,  carelessness,  and  faults  of  Chris- 
tians often  cause  the  outsiders  to  stumble  at  the 
holy  and  true  religion.  It  is  too  often  true  that  the 
greatest  enemy  of  Christianity  is  the  Christian  him- 
self. A  Japanese  poem  says,  *'  Soto  kara  wa,  Te  mo 
aterarenu,  YOgai  wo,  Uchi  kara  yaburu,  Kuri  no  Iga 
kana"  (Though  the  chestnut  cannot  be  touched 
from  the  outside,  yet  it  breaks  out  from  within). 

Thpse  facts  mentioned  above  make  the  evangelistic 
work  in  Japan  harder  than  ever.  The  people  look 
at  Christianity  with  critical  eyes  and  read  the  lives 
of  the  riiristinns.  Understanding  these  circum- 
stances, if  we  work  patiently  and  prayerfully,  our 
efforts  will  be  rewarded  with  great  joy,  and  his 
kingdom  will  come  in  all  its  splendor. 

One  of  our  Sunday  school  girls,  when  she  was 
asked,  "How  to  glorify  Christ,"  answered  in  this 
way :  "  It  seems  to  me  like  this.  One  day  my 
mother  got  some  fiower  seeds — little,  black,  ugly 
things.  She  planted  and  watered  them  ;  they  grew 
and  blossomed  beautifully.  One  morning  a  neigh- 
bor came  in  and  saw  these  fiowers  and  said,  *0, 
how  beautiful  1  I  would  like  to  have  one  myself. 
Can  you  give  me  some  seeds?'  Now,  if  this  lady 
had  seen  only  the  seed — a  little,  black,  ugly  thing — 
she  would  not  have  asked  for  it  It  was  only  when 
she  saw  the  beautiful  blossoms  that  she  wanted  the 
seed.  So  it  is  with  Christianity.  When  we  ttU  the 
truth  of  Christ  it  seems  to  them  hard  and  uninter- 
esting, and  they  say  they  do  not  care  for  it  But 
when  they  see  the  same  truth  blossoming  out  in  our 
lives — kind  words  and  good  acts — ^then  they  say 
they  must  have  it  too.  So  with  our  lives,  mors  tlian 
by  our  tongues,  we  can  preach  Christ  to  our  unbe- 
lieving friends." 
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Buddhism  is  the  religiOQ  which  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  the  life  and  morals  of  the  people  in 
the  past  It  is  not  true  that  the  Buddhistic  system 
is  almost  dead.  The  critical  spirit  of  the  age  and 
the  general  tendency  to  unbelief,  to  be  sure,  have  had 
a  serious  effect  on  this  religion  centuries  old.  Among 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Buddhist  priests,  there  are 
many  who  are  troubled  for  a  living ;  and  of  tens  of 
hundreds  of  temples,  many  are  left  to  their  natural 
decay  and  gradual  ruin. 

But  there  is  a  liberal  and  progressive  sect  of 
Buddhism,  the  Hong^wan  ji  or  Shinshu  sect,  which  ad- 
vocates reform.  This  is  the  only  influential  and  ac- 
tive sect  of  Buddhiam.  Rejecting  the  pessimistic 
idea,  it  is  studying  Cliristian  methods  of  work,  and 
is  trying  to  adopt  them  in  many  important  lines.  It 
is  a  new  and  strange  feature  for  Buddhism  to  have 
Toung  Men^s  Associations  and  Women*s  Associa- 
tions like  ours,  and  such  benevolent  institutions  as 
an  orphan  asylum  and  a  poorhouse.  These,  I  be- 
lieTe,  are  born  out  of  the  circumstances  rather  than 
from  the  principle  of  the  religion  itself. 

Bitter  and  unjust  attacks  against  Christianity  are 
made  so  persistently  that  all  the  sects  have  united  in 
this  purpose.  Lately  the  attacks  are  mide  not  so 
much  by  public  lecturings  as  through  publications. 
A  few  months  since  one  of  the  professors  in  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokyo  tried  a  severe  attack  on 
Christianity,  dogmatically  asserting  that  it  tends  to 
destroy  the  spirit  of  nationality  and  to  oppose  the 
emperor's  rescript  concerning  the  education  which 
inculcates  loyal ity  and  filial  piety.  The  wide  con- 
troversy thus  brought  among  the  educated  class  of 
the  people  awakened  the  spirit  of  religious  inquiry, 
and  providentially  turned  the  public's  attention  as 
never  before  to  the  religion  of  oar  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ 

Thus  the  intellectual  conflicts  are  constantly  going 
on,  and  the  religious  literature  is  rapidly  multiply, 
tng.  But  our  religion  is  life,  and  not  intellect  The 
religion  which  is  founded  in  the  head  will  surely  be 
overcome  by  the  true  religion  of  the  heart  Let  the 
future  tell  the  story  I 

According  to  the  well  prepared  Missionary  Statis- 
tics for  the  year  1893,  the  total  number  of  the 
Protestants  is  35,534  in  365  local  churches.  These 
figures  do  not  include  Roman  Catliolic  and  Greek 
charches;  the  total  number  of  the  two  taken 
together  is  somewhere  near  twice  tliat  of  the  Prot- 
estants. Though  the  rate  per  cent  of  the  increase  is 
small  we  are  witnessing  a  steady  and  healthy 
growth  in  our  churches,  and  the  spirit  of  self-support 
is  growing  stronger  and  wider.  This  is  the  peculiar 
feature  of  thv  Japanese  Christian  ChurclL 

Let  me  say  a  word,  in  tliis  connection,  about  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  evangelistic  work  in  this  land. 
It  is  said  that  the  Protestant  work  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  thirty-one  different  organizations.  These 
denominational  differences  and  sectarian  divisions! 


Some  say  the  sectarian  spiri^  tends  to  stimulate  by 
competition  tiie  energetic  work  and  unfailing  en- 
deavor in  individual  churches,  but  tlie  evils  and  dis- 
advantages can  never  be  overestimated. 

Buddhism  is  divided  into  many  sects,  and  must 
Christianity  show  the  people  the  same  embarrassing 
feature?  What  is  the  use  of  emphasizing  the  forms 
and  formulas,  the  history  and  defects  of  each  denom- 
ination ?  Imagine  yourself  in  our  position.  Can  we 
help  from  falling  down  into  doubt,  despair,  and  dis- 
gust? Even  we  Christians  are  come  to  raise  this 
question,  "  What  is  Christianity  ?"  If  Christianity  is 
Christ,  and  Christians  are  simply  Christlike  lives,  as 
I  understand,  why  can  we  not  put  the  principal 
truth  foremost,  and  do  away  with  the  minor  and  un- 
necessary differences  and  forms? 

I  do  not  see  any  wisdom  in  introducing  the 
schisms  of  the  West  into  tliis  young  colony  of  the 
Christian  religion.  When  I  became  a  Christian  and 
joined  the  Churcli,  just  fourteen  years  ago,  I  did  not 
know  whether  I  was  a  Presbyterian,  or  Methodist,  or 
Congregationalist,  or  Kpiscopalian ;  but  I  was  a  be- 
liever in  Jesus  Christ  So  with  most  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  ten  years  ago.  How  simple  our  faith  was! 
How  unprejudiced  our  forms  of  worship  were!  Our 
desire  is  to  build  up  the  simple,  unprejudiced,  and 
uncolored  Christian  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

Tlie  native  churches  received  much  help  and  en- 
couragement in  Christian  activity  by  the  visitors 
who  came  from  the  West  to  spend  several  months, 
not  simply  to  see  the  country,  but  mainly  to  see  the 
extent  of  Christian  work  and  to  aid  whatever  they 
could. 

Five  years  ago  it  was  Mr.  Wishard,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  who  vis- 
ited this  country  and  lectured  in  many  places  for  the 
cause  of  His  kingdom.  His  work  was  to  start  the 
summer  school,  which  we  see  now  growing  popular 
year  by  year.  Last  July  the  fifth  summer  school  was 
opened  in  Suraa,  one  of  the  nicest  summer  resorts  in 
Japan,  and  over  five  hundred  persons,  both  Christian 
workers  and  laymen,  men  and  women,  gathered  for 
ten  days  to  enjoy  the  most  profitable  hours,  reli- 
giously, intellectually,  physically  as  well  as  socially. 
This  is  one  of  the  interdenominational  movements, 
and  tends  to  promote  closer  relations  and  kind  feel- 
ings among  Christians  in  general. 

Last  year  Professor  Ladd,  of  Yale  University,  vis- 
ited this  country,  and  his  lectures  in  Tokyo,  Kioto, 
and  specially  in  our  summer  school,  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  us  all. 

Miss  West  came,  whose  short  visit  to  Japan  was 
well  spent  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  temperance 
movement  everywhere  throughout  the  country.  Her 
earnest  and  incessant  work  increased  the  interest 
and  activity  of  the  temperance  societies,  inspiring 
the  many  members  of  the  different  associations  and 
arousing  the  spirit  of  reform  in  the  public.  This 
work  is   most   effectual   and   widely  influential    in 
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Holilcaido,  the  nortliern  part  of  ihe  Jipanfse 
liiUtida. 

Another  visit  wbicli  will  be  remembered  in  the 
liistor^  of  Chriatlatiity  in  Japan,  is  ihat  of  Dr.  Clark, 
the  President  of  the  Young  People*a  Society 
^f  Christian  Endenvor  His  vit-li  was  an  oc<:aaioD 
of  the  new  Christian  moYeroeDt  He  spoke  hi 
niAQj  placep^  and  to  manj  interested  people^  for 
the  cause  of  the  Cliriatian  Endeavor  Society  as  an 
inatrument  of  strengrtheniog  local  churches  and  pro- 
moting the  work  of  Christ  Now  there  are,  Record- 
ing to  the  report  up  to  April  1,  1893,  ihinj  societies, 
eight  hundred  membeni,  and  flflj  lionor&ry  mem- 
bers. Tlie  rtrst  great  convention  of  the  Endenvor 
Societies  in  Japan  wan  held  in  Kobe  on  the  6th  atid 
7th  of  July,  1893,  and  almost  all  the  societies  iu 
the  eoiintry  were  represented,  starting  the  new  era 
of  agfrressive  Christian  work. 

These  visit?!  have  done  much  good,  and  their  last- 
ing InHiiehcea  will  be  felt  in  the  history  of  tlie 
Japnnese  Christian  Church,  Now  tlie  lime  i»  c»me 
when  the  whole  Church  »hoiild  wake  up  to  the  great 
commission  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture, and  take  the  responsthihty  of  Japau*s  evangeli- 
sation with  thorough  consecrntjon. 

During  our  Lord*s  Jiretime  a  vision,  "I  beheld 
Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  henven  "— the  speedy 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  evil,  was  granted. 
What  was  the  explanation  of  the  joy  of  our  I^ord  in 
Ihat  eventful  hour?  Wl^y  did  he  behold  Ihe  coa- 
fiummation  so  speedily  effected  7  The  secret  of  our 
Master's  joy  was  the  vision  of  a  consecrated  and 
iiggreeaive  Church,  and  ihoae  seventy  at  that  time 
•eemed,  apart  from  the  npostles,  to  have  conaii* 
tuted  the  entire  Church.  They  responded  to  his  call 
And  went  forth  joyfully  to  his  work.  It  was  this 
spectacle  that  tlirilled  our  Lord  with  holy  jov< 

A  false  view  of  the  Churcli  has  g^reatly  delayed 
the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  The 
Church  is  a  body  of  faithful  persons — «alnta  ;  and  if 
the  Church  to^duy  as  a  body  heartily  and  eagerly 
will  do  his  biddtog.  consecrating  each  one  his  body 
and  soul,  that   ^^  ill  f)U  him  with  joy  and  will  call 


forth  from  his  lips  the  annooncemcnt  of  the  i 
consurnraaiion  of  his  work. — JajKin  Etungdist. 

The  Inland  Sea  of  Ja{»th 

Thb  scenery  of  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan  la  i 
cbftrming.  The  higher  peaks  of  the  mountains 
Burrouod  it  are  covered  with  feuow,  gliKtening  in  the 
sunlight,  while  perpet\ia]  verdure  clothes  the  lower 
islands  with  its  charming  green  coat,  from  base 
bathed  in  the  sea  to  highest  peaks.  Hundreds  of 
sugar  loaf  islands  are  in  full  view  aa  I  write ;  Mmie 
within  a  hundred  feet,  othera  miles  and  miips  awsy. 
Just  DOW  a  bark  under  full  spread  of  canvna  and  ten 
steamers  are  in  view,  nnd  numberlesa  fiahtug  boata 
find  Japanese  junks,  with  their  peculi&r  squtite  ^hila* 
It  is  a  scene  altogether  UDir|ue.  No  otl^er  ^ea  in 
world  approaches  this  for  picturesquenesH  or  e 
graudffur.  A  sheer  mounthin,  two  thousand 
higli,  rises  abruptly  from  the  water  now  on  our  lei 
to  the  base  of  which  I  could  almost  cast  a  atone 
and  lol  that  is  gone  and  other  sugar  loaf  hi 
covered  with  terraced  Selds,  appear  in  view,  while 
youder  quiet  cove  nestles  a  pretty  fishing 
with  scores  of  thatch-covered  houses^  and 
them  a  long  flight  of  stepa  leading  to  what  is 
less  a  temple,  half-hidden  among  the  trees,  Avay 
to  the  righi  are  four  islands,  one  of  which  ts  an  en- 
tirely barren  rock  for  five  hundred  feet,  and  ii 
crowned  with  a  grove  of  trees;  while  stiochcr  is 
totally  destitute  of  trees  for  hundreds  of  feet  and 
fringed  with  dark  green  undergrowth  all  around  ths 
base.  Au  immense  mountain  away  beyond  theai, 
covered  with  snow,  glisieua  in  the  aun,  while  a 
higher  range  to  the  fartlier  right  fades  from  snow 
into  white  clouds,  and  is  as  beautiful  as  the  fancy  of 
nmo  ever  pictured. — Rev.  S.  L.  Gracty,  D.D. 


MtS       ^ 


IKLAND   BEA   OF  JAPAN. 


The  Erst  Frote&tant  BeUerer  in  J&pan, 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Japan  Evavgtli^t  for  tlje 
picture  of  the  first  known  Protestant  Ijcliever  iu 
Japan,  and  the  account  of  his  life,  compllod  by  J. 
Maeda.  Murata  Wakaaa-no-kumi  was  born  in  iSlfi, 
of  the  Samurai  cias^,  and  when 
he  became  a  man  was  ap- 
pointed a  minister  of  the  Daim- 
yo,  or  Prince  of  Saga,  Htren, 
Kiushlii,  snd  s  oommsnder  of 
the  army  of  his  pritioe.  He 
heard  of  the  Protestant  Itible 
and  desired  to  read  it.  Hear- 
ing that  a  Chinese  version 
was  published  tit  Shanghai,  he 
secretly  sent  a  man  there  and 
bought  a  copy,  and  he  witij 
a  yottnger  brother  and  some 
friends  carefully  studied  iu 

When  the  younger  brother 
went  to  Nagasaki  in  18^2  to 
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PROTESTANT  MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  JAPAN 

FOR   THE    ^VKAR    1S03. 

CONDENSED    FROM    A    TABLE    COMPILED   AND    PUBLISHED   BY   REV.    H.   LOOMIS,    YOKOHAMA. 


NAME  OF  MISSION. 


Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  the  U.  S 

Ref(»rmed  Cliurch  in  America 

•  United  Presbyterian  Churcli  of  Scotland 
The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  (*) 
Reformed  Churcli  in  the  United  Slates.! 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  (South) 
Women's  Union  Miss.  Society,  U.  S.  A. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 

ETflfifCilicftl  Lai] rerun  Mis^aion,  U.  S,  A. 
American  Prot.  Kpiacopal  Churcli (^). 
Church  Mifwiimary  Society* ...... , . 

Wippon  8ei  Kokawai 

nSociety  for  tlte  Trup.  of  the  GaspaL  . 
Wycklifle  College  Mission  (Canada).  . 
Amerietiti  Baptist  Misssiontiry  Union./. 

Dlaeiple*  of  ClmaL. , 

ChrifltiftD  Church  of  America  (*=)....,., 

Buptist  Southern  Cx^nventioru , , . 

Kiirai^ai  Chiirehe^.  A.  B.  C.  F.M.  (^). . . . 

American  MethodiJ^t  Kpia,  Church  (''),. . 
Canadian  Meihrnlist  Churoh(^'). ....... 

Evdu.  Association  of  North  Amerioa,,. 

Meibodist  ProteMnni  Chui^h  (^),. 

Ameriearj  Methodist  Epis. Church, South 

The  ScandiDaviati  Japan  AUisnce 

General  Evan.  Prot  (German^Swisa). . , 

Sociotjr  of  Frii^nds.  U.  S.  A 

Interaatiooal  Missionary  Alliance. .... 

XTfiitariitn 

TJniTeraaliBt,  ,,,..**..,,.*.*. , 

Indepondeiit- 


18T3  10 

1876  5 I 

18S(J  4 

1836  tQ| 

1891  6i 

1MB  2 

laoi  3 

\BB\}  1 


Tola!  of  Protestant  Missions,  1833 228 

Total  of  Protestant  Missions,  1892 . ' 219 


!iicr(^i!4e  hi  1893 *.......      W 


(')  To  Ausrust  30,  1893.    (*»)  Statistics  to  June  80,  1893.    («)  To  Aojrast  1, 1888.    ("»)  To  Marrh  81,  l«W.    (•)  Includiitf 
1,474  classed  as  *'  children.*'    (0  Not  including  31  otber  organized  cburcbes,  but  not  independent  or  self-aupporUn^. 


Newspapers  in  Japaa 

There  are  120  newspapers  and  magazines  pub- 
lished in  Tokyo,  the  most  important,  from  the  stand- 
point of  circulation,  being  the  Asobi  Shhnbim,  or 
Morning  News.  This  paper  enjoys  a  circulation  of 
100,000  copies  daily,  while  at  Osaka,  a  paper  of  the 
fwme  name  prints  over  130,000  copies  every  morning. 

The  Daily  News  of  Tokyo  has  a  circulation  of 
30,000  copies.  The  large  circulation  of  the  Morning 
News  {Asabi  Shimbun)  is  greatly  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  prints,  from  day  to  day,  continued  serial  stories  of 
fiction,  and  on  this  account  is  largely  bought  by  the 


women  in  Tokyo  and  vicinity.  The  Daiig  News  does 
not  adopt  this  feature. 

There  are  thirty-three  other  dailies  in  Tokyo,  the 
majority  of  which  are  morning  papers.  Japan  has 
not  as  yet  adopted  to  any  extent  the  American  cus- 
tom of  printing  evening  papers,  either  separate  or  in 
connection  with  the  morning  edition. 

The  Japanese  are  early  risers,  and  the  papers  are 
printed  at  sue!)  time  in  the  morning  as  to  enable 
them  to  be  delivered  to  readers  by  early  dawn.  Thia 
custom  holds  good  the  year  around.  The  usual  price 
for  a  newspaper  is  ni  sen^  or  two  cents. 


Ki^rea  and  Ju  PeojJ^. 
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There  are  no  SuDday  papers  in  Japan,  And  ihe 
principal  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  v  orking  force 
needs  one  daj  of  rest  out  of  each  week. —  Oriuo  »/, 


Koirea  and  Its  People. 

Korea  is  a  country  in  the  east  of  Asia.  The 
pecuhar  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  people  make  it 
interesting.  Rev.  H.  B.  Hiilbert,  of  Seoul,  writes : 
**  Most  people  think  that  the  Koreans  are  but  one 
division  of  tlie  great  Chinese  people,  and  that  they 
liave  the  same  origin,  the  same  language,  and  the 
same  customs.  When,  therefore,  we  learn  that  the 
Koreans  are  as  distinct  in  origin  from  the  Cliinesc 
as  the  English  are  from  the  Italians,  and  tliat  there 
is  a  greater  difference  between  the  Korean  aiid 
Chinese  languages  than  there  is  between  the  Knglish 
and  the  Ancient  Latin,  we  find  it  hard  at  first  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  the  new  impression  which  we  get 
of  that  interesting  people.  It  might  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  distinct  and 
integral  people,  and  not  with  a  fraction  of  a  people,  for 
the  erroneous  impression  that  Korea  is  merely  an 
appendage  to  China  is  almost  sure  to  lessen  our  in- 
terest in  her.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  separate  and 
distinct  nationality,  whose  estimated  population 
varies  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions,  or  one  third 
that  of  Japan,  and  whose  territory  is  very  nearly 
the  same  in  size  as  that  of  Japan." 

The  reigning  monarch  is  named  Li  Hi  in  Chinei<e, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1 864.  The  monarchy 
is  hereditary,  and  of  an  absolute  type.  There  is  ari 
hereditary  aristocracy. 

Rev.  James  8  Gale  writes  of  the  native  dress: 
'*The  ordinary  native  dress  is  white  cotton.  It  is 
the  most  extravagant,  and,  withal,  useless  garb  that 
one  could  imagine  for  a  land  rubj-et  to  extremes  as 
this  peninsula  is,  but  it  is  a  dres^  that  carries  in 
•very  fold  of  it  ancestrml  assoeiati'tn-.  and  they  have 
learned  to  think  it  the  most  di^.ified  and  be'jominjr 
outfit  in  the  world.  Cotton,  therefore,  is  in  dernaod 
here  as  woolen  goods  are  at  hom«.  and  the  we^viiiir 
of  this  being  the  most  im^onant  ca- ling  in  Korea, 
has  ever  given  •mplojBeDt  to  a  Ur;r«  perc«nuge  of 
the  p^ple:  The  jwns  are  opene^l,  and  iii  c/^'/i* 
bales  of  foreign  entmi  e*  eape.'  x.joi  tut  uai^ve^  ^^^r. 
manufactnre,  and  aniive  csryu^:.  xca-rijiig  jt  coxpe  j^i 
to  give  way,  pnrcbancTi  fr/z.  v/n-  Vy  ■*-yX%  t'.A\u% 
it  mora  to  iliair  tnste  abd  yy-cf^  v^  4r«%^  n  Vi'^trnt 
goodsi" 

Rev.  G.  W.  aa»9r«  wr.v^  -  Jf '.*:  -/  •  vt  t  -s^. 
seen  in  the  Araeu  as*  zi^'Kfrjk  f  :»^ \:u%«%  ;^f 
Uiffcingt.  warjt,  %'jZ  l^tzy*  •;  v.-/  .  d 
'  in  ibn  snni^w  T_*7  *.-^  5  ^-,  -/  ^^'^- ...»  • 
Thay  wenr  two  wm^SMtf  t-.'-t*-  *a^  '.f  *  r»-  t«"- 
tUek  md  ■>■£««.  Ti^  'awjtr,  ;#«*.  *.•  *  r****  vf 
^nn*n'a  wmt  »  li*  er^ai  -r.'r,  ',t*j»  v..%  v*n.t  *•..-; 
wfaick  m  ywiaJly  asiMa  if  jr**'*-  '-^  >>»  ^i*'-^'  '-^ 
■Qk." 


Bishop  Fiml^r  wi.o  \iMU*»l  K»^roH  and  ma»l<»  a 
carelul  studv  of  iho  pei^ple.  dcyonl^oa  the  mm  sm 
follows:  **Tho  men  of  Koj"*^*  ar<»  di^idM  mit^  thiv* 
classes:  » ffiolala,  gt^ntlomon,  an«t  otv\li<*ji.  Mty 
represent  tho  thrtH^  fiv^tiX  diffiimhion  in  iho  \^m}  of  a 
new  civilization.  Tho  oftioiaU  »iv  ohirilx  onua)^)  \\\ 
deceiving  tlie  kinjr  and  in  n>hl>ing  all  l>onoaih  thi^m 
Evory  man  is  wntohe^i  to  know  \\o\i  h«  pn^ai^rrF 
As  8i>on  as  he  makes  any  heading  somo  odloial  «rn«U 
for  him  and  ho  is  told  that  it  wonM  Ih>  a  |viiirtotio 
tiling  to  give  so  much  money  to  nid  \\\p  ^ovl*n)m«ttt 
in  building  a  hridde  or  ropaiiing  a  rmd.  H«>  gtv»a 
the  money  without  hesitation  as  a  n  iriti<«.  Ma  known 
that  to  hesitate  is  to  bo  '  imddloti,'  luid  loso  ntont  or 
all.  The  king  is  oouNtantly  told  by  thoso  itHMnU 
that  his  country  ia  pron|H^rou<(  an«i  liia  pi*oplit  happx 
Even  in  lime  of  fmniuo  or  of  oholorn  ho  \n  mill 
cheered  with  tho  conHoionsnoaa  of  rulintt  a  happy 
and  well-fed  people.  Thnan  onioinls  *iii|UA»rf»' 
everything  that  paasea  through  tlinir  han«la.  This 
is  Asiatic. 

*'The  second  class,  onlliMlgenllrmnn.fmhodyiinothiii 
curso  to  the  luiid.  Thoy  an*  iiretendod  srholarN.  Tliov 
read  Chinese  characters  and  walk  ahonl  in  itiinr  idle- 
ness. They  dress  in  lon^  whiUf  rohns,  and  awing 
themselves  along  Uie  street  in  tnoat  inmipouN  aiyln 
To  do  the  sligliteat  work  would  hn-iik  thnii  tnnti. 
It  is  dingraceful  in  thoir  oyea  i«'  wotk.  In  ih«lr 
l>overty  they  live  on  the  fow  who  hitVD  aorim  auh. 
stance.  Thoy  would  not  lie  ae^n  canying  no  mii'!li 
as  a  b^^jk  in  tho  street.  It  would  Ihj  ffilnl  lo  ihitir 
pride.  Thouiisnds  and  t^^'oa  of  thouaaiida  of  tUinm 
pompous  white-rol/sd  slugifards  prornonad*  the  hroad 
streets  of  the  capiul  during  the  day.  At  nl/ht  th*y 
wio'i  their  way  bark  througli  tho  filth/  alk/a  lof// 
their  'i'luuy  huts. 

"The  jrroat  1/ell  ringa  ai/'/'H  h.'ilf  |/iist  w»v#r,.  •fid 
ail  men  ar**  by  it  order«"J  v#  *tay  jf*doof«  t  j|  «*'/•;,. 
ing.  .\.]  the  'w*mt"u,  who  h*vo  'f^t,  nU'r  .u  d  *  u% 
t*.e  day.  an  .n  Mi-,  /^-fiar***  of  \u'\  *  *'e  ;,ow  a^ow*/! 
t!.e  {j*^'/ni  of  ihe  './♦v.  'l'u*fy  %',  w;«-'*'  •'.«»' 
pl^«iv,  »','3  y.»'t  »T.4  *:\,h"Mr  u*  •n\n  t/.*iri  7^»«  /« 
wor'.aTrf  4  r  j\a%  o-  a  /..y-  '/''J'  ? 

tlA    th.'O    ':i»*a,    •    «r     'f/ft   *■•     '/•     .*'•/-••;  1      ;,    t^ 

t/,»r.r  ett»v/3.*^  *■• .  af.'J  inr«*/'i^«»  V  *-"  ..IS  **t^.j 
frov.  ■•.•r^'J  V/  i»*'/;tJ,  V  yy  »•■  •'.•♦,•.'•.  '*»*'» 
ri'Xf  for  »  :•*»*«»•  "^4.  *''-*.■'  ***  '•&t-/  ^'  '  *^r-'\' 
to  .'  fc'si^uv*  **'•>•  :•  •',;-^**7  '*-»  i*ff>^r,''  * 
\'^t0(%  ^»  Ti  .*.  ;'*'*»*/••«  '■**•  V*  ■  •  *  y:.y,». 
i;  :a  i /■.  \  V.  <'•*':.  :*>»•* J"'*  '*''  '-".  *  ■:*'«  * 
WW.'.  • '-  >►  .' ;  '■^»^« *  •  ^ : ■>.■•  *■' ■''  y-  * »  /  ''■  >'**■'* 
trA  :'/:  "g  X'*"  *'>••''  *"■"  •**  r  y  *^  *^ 
•;,/»  y«-.'4r---.  T*'^*  ^^^  *'■'  *  •  "^  ••  *v'.  "-*■•♦ 
''r  r- *'•»■*  r--t  1  •;  "v.  •  f,  *^y    •  ••  *'>   *'.'.»• 
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Korea  and  lU  People. 


this  effect  have  appeared  so  often  in  American 
paporH,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  reason  for  the 
misuDderstanding.  Perhaps  it  is  because  Korea  has 
no  religion  apart  from  her  national  lifef  her  whole 
existence  from  king  to  cooly  being  one  complicated 
system  of  ancestral  worship,  that  one  maj  easily  fail 
to  notice,  seeing  it  enters  so  subtly  into  every  detail 
of  life. 

"While  writing  this  to-night  (February  16)— Korean 
New  Year's  Eve — there  is  to  be  found  in  every  loyal 
household  a  spread  of  ancestral  food.  Even  the 
poorest  puts  forth  his  greatest  effort  to  make  a 
luxuriant  display  in  the  presence  of  the  spirits  of  his 
ftttiiers.  Fruit,  rice,  meats,  distilled  drinks,  incense, 
candles,  are  some  of  the  items  on  the  list  for  ances- 
tral worship.  The  natives  put  off  tiieir  greasy  gar- 
metits,  and,  dressed  immaculately,  sit  out  the  night. 
When  the  first  cock  crows  the  candles  are  lighted 
before  the  tablet  (two  walnut  slabs  fastened  together, 
with  an  opening  between,  where  the  spirit  is  said  to 
reside).  Tlie  worshipers  bow,  offer  drink,  and  call 
on  the  shades  to  accept  tlieir  sacrifice.  Then  when 
each  in  turn  has  made  his  salutation,  they  retire  from 
the  room  and  lock  the  door,  in  order  that  the  spirits 
may  inhale  (as  they  say),  the  offering  unembarrassed 
by  the  presence  of  the  living.  Again  they  circle 
about  and  bow  repeatedly  until  the  end,  when  thej 
set  to  and  feast  on  what  the  spirit  leaves — a  dinner 
that  is  supposed  to  bring  them  ei^rthly  prosperity, 
but  which,  to  all  appearances,  leaves  them  disordered 
in  stomach  and  poor  in  pocket  for  many  days  to 
come. 

•*  New  Year's  is  the  sacrificial  season,  but  it  by  no 
means  includes  all.  For  three  years  after  the  death 
of  parents,  night  and  morning  the  children  offer 
food,  meat,  an(i  tobacco  before  the  tablet  in  tlie  room 
where  the  dead  once  lived,  making,  besides,  numer- 
ous offerings  at  the  grave.  From  the  palace  to  the 
lowest  mud  hut  the  three  years  of  mourning  and 
daily  sacrifice  are  observed  witli  the  utmost  strict- 
ness. During  such  time  the  royal  household  is  oc- 
cupied entirely  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  believing 
that  the  prosperity  of  their  dynasty  hangs  on  such 
worsliip.  In  the  case  of  the  poor  people  they  bring 
their  food,  and  staff  in  hand,  with  loud  lamentations 
(usually  purely  mechanical),  spread  it  out  before 
their  father's  ghost.  For  three  long  years  this  end- 
less ceremony  goes  on,  after  which  |)eriod  they  limit 
the  direct  sacrifices  to  about  six  imi>ortant  days  in 
the  year — the  four  national  /<?te  days  and  anniver- 
saries of  birth  and  death.  A  native  absent  from  his 
ancestnil  home  will  walk  from  the  farthest  end  of 
the  peninsula,  if  necessary,  to  be  at  the  grave  on  the 
appointed  day.  Such  devoutnessin  religious  service 
I  have  never  seen  even  among  the  strictest  Roman- 
ists, nor  have  I  read  of  anything  surpassing  it 
among  Mohammedans  or  Hindus. 

"As  far  as  its  being  universal  is  concerned,  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  failing  to  sacrifice  except  the 


handful  of  Buddhists  and  a  few  professing  Christians. 
To  neglect  this  is  to  make  oneself  an  outlaw  and 
an  alien  to  the  land  of  his  fa  there,  '  beasts  and  dogs 
that  ought  not  to  live  I  *  Last  month  a  Kim  went^ 
according  to  custom,  to  pay  bis  respects  to  an  elder 
relative.  The  first  question  was,  *  Have  you  failed 
of  late  to  sacrifice?'  'Yes,'  says  Kim,  *  I  cannot 
sacrifice  again.'  'Then  away  with  you;  you  are 
no  relative  of  mine — a  villain  that  would  mix  with 
dogs  and  forget  his  fathers ! '  It  is  quite  as  much  as 
a  man's  life  is  worth  to  neglect  this  sacred  custom. 

"  The  time  between  sacrificial  ceremonies  is  taken 
up  with  searching  the  hills  for  a  propitious  site  for 
burial.  The  hills  themselves  become  dragons, 
spirits,  ghosts,  and  what  not,  to  gain  whose  favor 
and  find  a  suitable  resting  place  for  the  dead  is  the 
burden  of  every  heart,  for  through  that  alone  can 
they  hope  for  earthly  prosperity.  Hence  praying  to 
the  mountain  spirits,  and  worshiping  at  every  hilltop 
is  the  outgrowtli  of  ancestral  reverence.  Shrines  or 
spirit  trees  are  at  every  mountain  pass  where  trav- 
elera  bow  or  make  some  trivial  offering. 

"  In  the  choice  of  a  grave  site  there  are  many  points 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  So  complicated  and 
mixed  are  the  methods  of  arriving  at  a  proper  con- 
clusion, that  a  large  number  of  people  make  a  specuk 
study  of  it,  and  gain  their  living  as  experts  in 
geomancy.  A  grave  is  chosen  on  a  mountain  front, 
if  possible,  having  two  armlike  ridges  on  eitlierhand, 
one  called  the  dragon  side  and  one  the  tiger. 

"  After  burial,  the  native  watches  as  a  matter  of  tbe 
most  vital  moment  to  see  that  no  one  encroaches  on 
or  interferes  with  his  ancestral  gpraves.  If  it  becomes 
a  choice  between  feeding  or  olothing  the  living  and 
making  some  outlay  for  this  resting  phtce  of  the 
dead,  they  will  decide  in  a  breath  in  fovor  of  the 
latter.  Should  a  household  meet  with  repeated 
disaster,  up  come  their  ancestor's  bones,  and  are 
buried  elsewhere,  thinking  thus  to  oondliate  the 
spirits.  From  the  idea  of  certain  localities  being 
possessed  has  grown  the  belief  that  there  are  spirits 
in  every  mound,  rock,  and  tree.  Also  fW>m  the 
years  of  sacrifice  in  the  home  comes  tbe  idea  of  a 
guardian  spirit,  which  is  worshiped  by  food,  prayer, 
and  characters  posted  on  the  walls.  A  species  of 
venomous  snake  so  commonly  makee  its  home  in  the 
tiles,  and  is  seen  winding  in  and  about  the  roofs  of 
Korean  huts,  that  they  have  associated  him  with 
this  guardianship,  and  one  of  the  commonest  kinds 
of  worship  is  prayer  and  offering  to  the  serpent  To 
this  has  been  added  a  host  of  other  spirits,  the 
guardian  dragon,  which  they  worship  by  dropping 
food  into  the  well,  his  supposed  retreat.  In  this 
guardianship  they  include  weasles,  pigs,  and  unclean 
animals  of  every  kind,  dividing  off  to  each  so  many 
days  in  the  year,  making  a  constant  round  of  re- 
ligious ceremony. 

"  Some  interested  in  Korea  have  thought  that  there 
are  two  religions,  one  cultured  and  refined,  under- 
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fltood  M  direct  anoestnU  worship ;  tlie  other,  heathen- 
Uh  throughout,  including  superstitions  and  the 
worship  of  unclean  spirits.  Koreans  themselves, 
however,  mske  no  distinction;  thej  call  it  all 
'kouisin  worship,' and  *kouisiii*  is  a  word  that  is 
traaalated  *  demon'  in  the  Ohinese  and  Korean  of 
the  New  Teetament.  Tbej  themselves  claim  that 
Cheir  worship  is  all  of  a  kind,  which  agrees  exactly 
with  1  Cor.  10.  20:  *But  I  sfl7,that  the  things  which 
the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  thej  sacrifice  to  demons,  and 
not  to  God.' 

**  The  Manchurians  taking  China  at  the  close  of  the 
Ming  dynaatj,  even  though  they  adopted  the  con- 
quered nation's  religion,  helped  in  a  measure  to  stem 
its  tide.  In  Knrea,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  no  hindering  power,  and  it  has  gone  on  un- 
interrupted until  at  present  spirit  worship  enters  into 
the  drees  (sackdothX  the  language  (countless  hon- 
oriflcs),  and  every  detail  of  the  government  and  life 
of  Korea. 

*'  The  land  is  dotted  over  with  liitle  temples,  reared 
in  honor  of  those  who  have  beeu  faithful  to  their 
parents,  more  especially  after  death.  In  one,  erected 
some  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago  near  my  present 
home,  there  is  a  tablet  with  this  inscription :  *  Kim 
Ik  Pin,  a  faithful  son,  lost  his  father  at  ten  years  of 
age.  He  mourned  so  like  a  full.grrowu  man  that  his 
flesh  wasted  away  and  only  bones  remained.  At 
seventeen,  when  tlie  season  of  sacrifice  came  round, 
and  there  was  no  fish  to  be  taken  because  of  the 
eummer  rains,  in  his  agony  he  went  out,  and  weep- 
ing, prayed  by  the  seashore,  when  lol  a  fish  flashed 
from  the  water  and  came  falling  at  his  feet.  Again 
we  see  his  devotion,  for  fires  had  surrounded  the 
mountains  and  threatened  to  envelop  hia  father*s 
grave;  in  he  rushed,  at  the  risk  of  life,  praying  the 
spirits  to  spare  his  father's  resting  place,  when  dowu 
came  the  rainy  season's  fioods  and  quenched  the 
fires.    Was  he  not  a  iaithful  son  ?  ' 

"Books,  too,  that  are  used  everywhere  in  the 
schools  and  taught  the  children,  deal  exclusively 
with  the  subject  of  service  and  sacrifice  to  king, 
parents,  elder  brotheni,  etc.  I  give  here  a  transla- 
tion of  a  story  from  the  Five  Social  Virtues^  a  book 
known  to  everyone  in  Korea  who  has  passed  his 
primer:  'During  tlie  Haw  dynasty  there  lived  a  man 
called  Tong  Teug,  a  citizen  of  Cheng  Seng  District 
His  &ther  died;  and  Yeng,  having  no  means  of  giv- 
ing him  honorable  burial,  borrowed  ten  thousand 
caiih,  agreeing  to  pay  the  debt  or  give  himself  instead 
as  bondslave.  Returning  from  the  funeral  sacrifice, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  slavery,  when  suddenly  there 
appeared  before  him  a  queenly  lady,  who  requested 
him  to  take  her  for  his  wife.  Yeng,  amazed,  an- 
swered, "I,  so  poor  that  I  am  even  now  on  my  way 
%o  bond  servioe,  why  do  you  ask  to  become  my 
wife?  "  The  lady  replied,  **I  wish  to  be  your  wife; 
tliat  is  enongli;  your  poverty  and  humble  station 
gives  BM  BO  cause  for  shame."    Thus  urged,  he  took 


her  with  him,  and  the  debt  master  asked  if  she 
understood  any  kind  of  handiwork.  *'  I  can  weave," 
she  answered.  "  Tlien,"  he  replied,  **  if  you  will  weave 
me  three  hundred  bales  of  silk  FU  give  you  botli 
freedom."  Wiihin  a  month  the  three  hundred  bales 
were  finished;  and  the  master,  amazed  (m  supersti- 
tious fear  at  the  quickness  with  which  a  whole  life's 
work  was  done),  sent  them  botli  away;  and  as  they 
passed  the  si>ot  again  which  liad  been  their  first 
meeting,  she  said  to  Yeng,  **  I  must  leave  you  now, 
for  I  am  a  woman  come  from  the  we  iver's  star. 
Heaven  saw  your  filial  piety,  and  being  moved  with 
love  sent  me  to  pay  your  debt."  Thus  she  spoke  and 
ascended  into  lieaven.' 

*  It  is  the  teaching  of  Confucius  interpreted  and 
added  to.  The  object  of  it  all  is  eartlily  prosperity. 
The:e  has  never  been  a  time  that  so  strongly  proves 
it  a  failure  in  this  regard  as  the  present,  and  yet 
they  carry  it  on  with  wonderful  vigor." 
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BT  BBV.  GEORGE  HBBXR  JONES. 

Tex  present  report  covers  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  Conference  year,  being  from  September 
1,  1893,  to  March  1,  1894.  The  year  began  with  my 
removal  to  Chemulpo,  which  occurred  upon  securing 
a  Japanese  bouse  in  the  general  foreign  settlement  as 
a  place  of  temporary  abode.  Like  all  such  houses 
tissue  paper  entered  largely  into  its  composition,  snd 
the  cracks  and  veniholes  were  many.  However,  by 
putting  in  plenty  of  glass,  and  using  paper  aud  paste  to 
close  up  all  unnecessary  ventilation,  and  a  generous 
supply  of  coal,  we  have  {mssed  the  winter  quite  com- 
fortably. 

It  took  a  little  time  to  get  settled  and  ready  for 
work,  but  by  October  10  the  *'  decks  were  cleared 
for  action "  and  the  battle  entered  upon  in  dead 
earnest  The  battle  has  been  a  hot  one,  and  at  times 
things  have  looked  blue,  but  victory  has  been  ours, 
as  I  believe  the  following  summary  will  prove. 

In  my  report  to  the  last  Annual  Meeting  I  outlined 
the  diflBculiies  which  confront  us  on  the  Chemulpo 
Circuit.  These  are:  (1)  i  he  transient  character  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  people ;  (2)  an  all-engrossing 
mercenary  spirit ;  (3)  heathen  vices  intensified ;  and 
(4)  gross  ignorance  and  superstition.  These  grrow 
more  real  as  the  confiict  spreads.  We  are  getting 
into  closer  range  and  sharper  fire  with  the  devil,  and 
the  character  of  opposing  forces  is  becoming  more 
clearly  revealed.  This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  pic 
ture,  or  rather  the  background  in  which  our  work 
is  set  It  should  not  be  ignored.  No  attempt  to 
present  our  work  can  be  just  and  complete  with- 
out it 

The  circuit  embraces  Port  Chemulpo  as  a  center 
and  our  strategic  base,  and  a  radius  of  twenty-four 
hours'  travel  out  from  the  port.  The  population  em- 
braces fully   500,000  people,   the  larger  portion  of 
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whom  are  an  agriculturMl  folk,  the  rest  being  ftsher- 
men  and  sailora. 

In  fipeiikmg^  of  the  detail  of  the  work  dariog  the 
past  %\%  monihs  I  would  tlrnt  call  your  attantioD  to 

Port  Chemulpo, — Her©  our  work  haa  embraced  (1) 
etuted  servtcea^  (2)  personal  work  and  pastoral  visita* 
tioUf  (!i)  uork  amoitg  wotnen^  (4)  a  boya^  school  and 
apecial  work  for  chiklren,  (n)  a  workers^  training 
daas.  ill  all  these  I  have  been  ably  seconded  by 
otir  local  preacher,  Brother  C.  11,  Kani?,  and  a  nio>Bt 
excellent  board  of  leaders  and  a  it?  wards.  Brother 
K&ng.  burdened  with  a  weak  body  and  continued 
sickness  of  both  himself  and  wifei  has  borne  up 
brarely*  In  the  work  of  preaching  and  inslnictinir 
he  has  been  untiring  and  persevering  and  has  enabled 
roe  to  spend  much  more  time  out  on  the  circuit  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

First  Stated  Services. — These  comprise  two  serv- 
ices for  worship  Sabbath  morning  and  evening,  a 
Sunday  school  io  the  afternoon,  a  prayer  meeting  for 
men  on  Wednesday  evening,  whicii  is  a  prayer  meet- 
iQg  and  class  meeting  combined  ;  a  combined  prayer 
and  class  meeting  for  women  on  Friday  eveniufr,and 
boys'  prayer  meeting  on  Tuesday  a  fie  moon,  which  I 
trust  will  soon  develop  into  an  Epworth  League. 
Owing  to  the  nntire  view?^  coticeming  the  association 
of  the  two  sexe?,  mixed  meetitigs  have  not  been 
deemed  wise  yet  at  Chemulpo. 

A«)ide  frouL  avoiding  scandal  among  the  heathen^ 
separate  meetings  for  the  sexes  are  desirable  in  order 
to  fucilitate  instruction,  which  should  be  adapted  to  the 
hearer  This,  of  course,  multi plies  our  stated  meet- 
ings, which  so  far  we  hiive  not  found  harmful  iu  the 
least  Thus,  while  the  regular  morning  service  of 
worship  is  going  on  in  the  chapel  for  men,  Mrs. 
Jones  conducts  a  similar  meeting  for  the  women  In 
Sister  Kang^a  home.  In  the  evening  the  men  vacate 
the  chapel  and  the  women  occupy  it  These  services 
are  a  genuine  blessing  and  are  well  a\i»tained  by  our 
members. 

In  the  services  for  the  men  I  have  taken  up  con* 
secutively  the  chief  events  of  Christ's  life,  the  sermon 
being  composed  of  the  lessons  of  practical  and  saving 
truths  which  duster  around  the  event  selected  for 
the  sermon.  This  has  served  the  double  purpose  of 
ins^tniction  and  ed  in  cat  ion.  At  these  services  we 
have  u  regular  average  attendance  of  fifty. 

Second.  PcTaonal  Work  and  F\*sioral  Visitation . — - 
The  great  agency  in  reaching  the  people,  however, 
has  not  been  the  stated  services  so  much  as  personal 
contact  and  work  with  the  tndividuah  Especially 
iQ  reaching  the  unconverted  and  leading  them  to 
return  to  tlie  Father  through  Jesus  haa  individual 
work  proved  powerful  The  brethren  are  constantly 
bringmg  to  me,  both  at  the  chapel  and  in  my  home, 
friends  and  aequaint:inces  whom  they  may  have  inter- 
ested in  the  truth.  In  these  uiter views  the  truth  has 
often  reached  the  heart,  aud  the  interview  ends  with 
prayer  which  marks  the  start  of  a  soul  for  heaven. 


In  the^e  conversations  the  foundation  is  laid  which 
enables  them  to  undttratsDd  and  take  pan  in  the 
services,  where  otherwise  all  would  prove  strange 
and  often  ludicrous.  To  the  Korean  heathen  our 
prostrations  in  a  room  containing  no  viaible  object  of 
worship,  our  prayer  to  no  visible  ear,  and,  above  all. 
our  singing  seem,  very  queer  proceedings,  and  ci- 
planstion  of  their  meaning  and  sigDificmtion  haa  to 
be  made. 

This  personal  work  has  further  been  carried  on  by 
pastoral  visits.  Admission  into  the  tiooBes  of  the 
brethren  has  meant  more  than  a  mere  visit  It  hsf 
meant  admission  into  the  actual  life  of  the  Korean 
which  has  enabled  me  to  understand  and  appreciate 
him  as  was  never  before  possible.  We  have  io  ge 
into  their  homes  before  we  can  learn  the  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  perplexities  and  difficulties,  the  motives 
and  obligations  of  a  Korean  brother's  life.  Then  we 
loam  just  what  remedy  to  apply,  just  what  balm  if 
needed.  And  as  Mrs.  Jones  and  I  hare  made  our 
weekly  rounds  we  have  found  in  these  mud  huts  and 
extreme  poverty  hearts  as  warm  and  loving  and  de- 
votion  to  Christ  as  sincere  as  can  be  found  amid  the 
grander  surroundings  of  Christian  civili»ition. 

f  lur  Koreans  have  hearts  susceptible  to  high  affbo 
tions,  and  Uieir  souls,  when  made  alive  by  ilje  life- 
giving  Spirit  turn  with  as  strong  aspiration  for  God 
as  any  whose  Christian  heritage  has  oome  down 
through  past  generations.  The  great  truths  of  par^ 
don,  peace,  assurance,  regeneration,  and  sons  hip  are 
very  dear  to  their  hearts,  which  until  tbese  caiM 
bringing  light  life,  and  sunshine  were  indeed  cbeer> 
lei«9.  And  as  we  have  gone  among  these  homes  and 
tried  to  understand  and  share  their  Joys  and  fym* 
pathise  in  ilieir  sorrows,  wo  have  felt  that  God  is  in- 
deed the  God  of  all  the  earth  and  Chrfsiianity  is 
God's  own  remedy  for  all  ill 

Third,  Work  among  Women,  —  Mn.  Jone^,  ty 
epi5^copai  appointment,  has  soil  charge  of  this  work 
on  the  circuit.  Under  her, fostering  care  the  work 
has  proiBpered  beyond  all  my  expectations.  She  ha* 
had  pecuh'iir  success  in  winning  the  confideneeof  the 
women  both  here  and  in  the  country,  and  their  hearts 
for  Christ  In  all  her  labors  she  has  found  faithlul 
helpers  in  Cecilia,  wife  of  Brother  Kang,  Uie  local 
preacher,  and  in  our  Bible  wc'iimn,  Helen.  These 
have  been  always  with  her  in  labors  abundant.  But 
as  she  did  the  work  no  one  should  rob  her  of  ihe 
pleasure  of  reporting  it,  so  I  subjoin  the  following 
short  sunn  ma  ry  made  by  herself.     Mrs.  Jom  s  writes : 

*♦  I  held  the  first  meeting  ever  held  for  women  on 
mj  husband^s  circuit  early  in  May,  1893.  There 
were  but  three  women  present  at  that  time,  the 
mother  and  wife  of  one  of  our  Christians  and  the 
wife  of  another  Christian,  From  that  time  they  have 
been  our  most  faithful  members  and  have  grown 
into  beautiful  Christian  characters.  They  are  tlie 
first  fruits  of  our  work  among  women  in  Chemulpo, 
Others  have  been  added  to  our  n ambers  until  we  now 
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from  fifieoti  to  twenty  woroeii  in  regular  Al- 
ice. Ten  women  and  five  girla  hav^e  been  bep- 
liz«d.  There  are  6ve  full  membere  in  iLe  church 
mnd  ten  probationers. 

'*My  work  lies  chiefly  in  h ou Be-to- ho uiie  viaitJiig, 
both  b  Chernulp-o  and  in  the  cmmtrj.  I  have  been 
enabled  to  opeii  work  in  the  country  by  ncoompauy- 
ix\^  my  hii5"biind  on  hia  tripa.  I  find  u  ready  entraiic^e 
into  the  homest  and  am  always  made  welcome. 
Witli  Helen,  our  Bible  woman,  1  Imvo  made  in  all 
about  four  hundred  viBits  liiice  laiit  Annuiil  MeetiDfT- 
At  Dtir  station  on  Kang  Wha  we  have  three  baptiiiod 
women.  We  have  sent  to  the  girls'  school  mi  Seoul 
one  gtrl,  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  Christians, 
Cecilia  ia  inatriictinir  another  little  girl,  from  which 
small  beginning  w©  hope  for  a  girls""  day  8chtx>L" 

Fourth.  Boy*'  Day  Schotfl  and  Work  among  the 
Children. — Our  boya*  day  school  has  prospered,  Or- 
pnized  to  accommodate  our  Christian  boyp,  for  I  felt 
we  could  not  trust  their  education  to  heathen  hauds, 
the  people  of  the  neighborbood  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  we  have  uur  httle  schoolroom  crowded 
by  the  twenty  five  boys  who  attend  every  day.  The 
eurullment  is  more,  but  this  is  the  average  attend- 
ance. The  boys  of  non-Chrisiian  parent^ai  are  ad- 
mitted witli  the  distinct  unders landing  with  their 
parents  thnt  they  ^hall  study  the  same  courae  and 
be  under  the  some  Chri>tian  itiatruction  and  regimen 
as  our  Chriatian  boys.  This  hafi  in  every  case  been 
agreed  to  gladly  and  with  the  result  of  awakeDing 
an  interest  in  Christian] ty  in  some  homes  that  might 
otherwise  not  have  been  reached. 

An  alteration  has  l)een  made  at  a  alight  expense, 
which  gives  us  additional  room  in  our  school  bnild- 
ing,  so  we  can  accommodate  all  our  boya.  They  are 
day  scholars  and  entirely  self-Hupporting.  Indeed 
they  contribute  to  the  running  expeu»*ea  of  the  school, 
and  I  trust  thia  will  amount  to  stiflicient  to  pay  for 
our  fuel,  so  iliat  ihe  only  eipense  to  the  Mission  will 
be  that  of  a  intor,  $5  (silver)  a  month.  Local  Preaohtr 
Rang  ia  vice  principal  of  the  school  and  hns  almost 
entire  charge  of  it.  To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  its 
ancceaa,  and  it  speaks  well  of  his  ahiltiy  and  his 
acceptablenesa  as  an  instructor  to  the  people. 

We  center  our  work  for  children  around  the 
sthooL  We  have  daily  chflpel  exerclaea  for  the 
acholara,  often  attended  by  some  of  the  brethren  liv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood.  On  Tuesday  nrterooon  we 
have  a  boys*  prayer  meeting,  and  a  mure  reverent 
and  interested  little  company  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  We  use  picture  charts  to  instruct  them,  and 
the  facta  of  Scripture  history  thus  pictorially  pre- 
sented make  an  indelible  impression  on  their  minds. 

These  boys  form  the  larger  portion  of  our  Sunday 
school,  of  wliich  Brother  Kang  is  the  efficient  super- 
intendent. I  personally  catechise  the  boys  every 
Sunday  at  this  time,  and  the  Intelligent  grasp  their 
little  minds  get  of  onr  Methodiai  Episcopal  Cat- 
echism is  anrp rising.     The  Sunday  school  ia  a  great 


factor  in  our  Church  life,  and  is  mighty  for  good. 
Our  probationers  are  faithful  in  attendance,  as  well 
as  the  children. 

Their  work  among  the  children  is  a  source  of  much 
joy  and  great  hope^,  I  feel  that  anjong  these  boys 
are  the  religious  captains  who  will  lead  God*a  ho«t 
in  the  great  conquest  of  Korea,,  "nrhen  we  nre  dead 
and  gone.  And  possibly  among  them  may  be  a  raul, 
with  a  debt  of  love  and  the  Go8j:«l  to  preach  to  all 
nations.  , 

Fifth.  Our  irarA'cr*'  Ti'aining  Class. — God  ja  raising 
up  about  me  a  body  of  sincere,  enthusiastic,  and 
successful  workers^  and  at  their  requeHt  f  orgsniased 
them  into  a  training  dasa  for  sysiematic  instruction 
in  the  Scriptures.  Tlie  class  numbered  five,  all  of 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  Brother  Kang,  having 
been  raised  up  on  the  charge.  We  confined  our- 
selTes  to  the  Book  of  Hebrews,  giving  it  a  strj  crit- 
ical and  cloae  study. 

This  fierved  three  ^^try  good  purposes,  (1)  To 
train  them  to  read  the  text  intelligently  and  well. 
This  was  my  flrst  objects  that  they  might  know  just 
what  the  Holy  Spirit  had  caused  to  be  indited.  (2) 
To  ojcplain  the  Old  Testameiil  rites  and  observances, 
and  their  liguificance  and  rehiiion  to  God's  great  and 
gracious  purpose  of  saving  the  human  race.  (3)  To 
thoroughly  imbue  them  with  the  mighty  truth  of  the 
atoDtmeui  and  ihe  priestly  characier  of  Chriat's  re- 
lation to  this  sinning  race.  This  is  the  training  of 
which  I  felt  my  helpers  stood  in  great  need. 

We  spent  some  fifteen  sessions  on  Hebrews,  and 
the  result  was  beyond  my  expectation  a.  This  mid- 
winter cla^s  is  one  of  ihe  great  features  of  the  year, 
and  will  probably  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
work.  The  evaogelistio  spirit  pervades  each  heart, 
and  ahowa  itst- If  in  a  thirtt  for  houIs  which  shrinks 
before  no  danger,  turns  for  no  difficuliy,  and  endures 
all  insult  gladly  for  Christ's  sake.  1  am  glad  to  have 
such  a  body  of  workers.  I  am  proud  of  each  one  of 
them,  and  did  tht*  limitM  of  ihia  report  permit,  I 
should  enjoy  greatly  to  tell  of  some  of  their  efforts 
here  on  the  circuit.  This  ends  the  summary  of  the 
work  at  the  port. 

We  now  turn  to  the  country  work  on  the  circuit. 
Here  much  of  our  energy  has  been  spent,  and  many 
of  our  moat  lasting  results  achieved.  Neariy  ty^ty 
week  has  been  marked  by  a  visit  out  from  Chemulpo 
in  some  direction,  either  by  myself  or  one  of  the 
native  heli»er8.  One  and  all  we  havefelr  Irrt-sistiblj 
drawn  to  the  hearts  sitting  in  the  gross  darkness 
and  superstition  of  these  Korean  hamlets.  Knowing 
nolliingof  God,  ignorant  of  iheir  own  souls,  these 
are  a  pef*ple  whose  ears  have  nevfjr  been  gladdened 
by  the  good  news  of  heaven  and  immortality,  who  He 
prostrate  in  the  duat  before  pieces  of  paper  and 
buodles  of  straw. 

The  native  brethren  pioneer  the  way.  They  visit 
places,  und  secure  a  friendly  hearing  and  a  reception 
for  my  sell".     And  in  thus  following  them  up,  I  find 
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uauaUj^  some  little  concepUon  of  the  nnture  and 
ineaniog  of  my  vieiL  I  have  alfio  tried  la  do  my 
«iiare  in  this  pioneer  work  to  ihe  circuit,  and  have 
added  three  more  places  for  reg^ular  viattation.  One 
of  Iheee  !■  at  n  village  at  Kangwa^  irhcre  at  least  we 
I3nd  people  who  will  listen  to  us.  I  visited  the 
home  of  one  of  roj  former  pupils  at  another  Tillages 
OQ  Kang  Wha,  with  tlie  restth  that  an  interest  has 
been  awakened  in  soul  salvation,  though  certain  cir- 
cumstances have  prevented  the  development  ofmore 
than  merely  an  interest.  The  third  place  of  which 
I  s})eak  is  a  villap^e  into  which  the  work  has  been 
pioneered  by  Brother  Youn.  At  a  wajatde  hamlet  on 
the  road  to  Seoul,  a  moat  promistDg  intereat  has 
broken  out,  and  we  have  secured  in  one  of  the  reai* 
dents  of  the  place  a  man  who  I  hope  will  be  instru- 
mental in  leading  many  about  him  to  Christ,  We 
are  now  working  three  routes  out  from  Chemulpo. 
Thej  are  fields  ripening  for  the  harvest,  in  which 
the  wheat  is  being  separated  from  the  weeds  and 
graduallf  garnered. 

Sirtmi  is  Methodism's  first  genuine  foothold  in  the 
oouniry.  Here  I  found  a  sturdv,  energetic  company 
of  farmers,  aniioua  to  experience  deliverance  from 
the  devil  and  ro  know  the  waj  of  life.  First  atnong 
them  is  Brother  Yi  Song  Whau,  a  convert  from  our 
Glicmulpo  work.  He  has  acted  as  our  lender  at  Sir- 
imi,  and  has  had  a  wonderful  experience  of  God's 
power  to  save.  He  cannot  talk  calmly  of  Jesus  and 
his  truth.  I  have  seen  no  man  who  could  stand  be* 
foro  hlni  in  preaching;  he  is  a  tornado.  The  church 
in  Sifimi  is  in  Iuh  home,  and  woudorful  has  been  the 
work  he  has  developed  around  him.  It  has  spread 
from  his  own  home  out,  and  now  we  bare  seven  gen- 
uine Christian  families  in  the  village,  and  the  heads 
of  several  others  are  inquirers,  so  that  it  is  only  a 
queation  of  time  when  the  entire  village  will  be 
wholly  Christian. 

Never  have  I  seen  Korean  life  so  completely  laid 
bare  as  in  my  relations  with  the  poople  of  Sirirni,  and 
as  I  have  seen  them  braving  devil  and  man,  boldly 
breaking  away  from  every  superatitton  and  vice,  re- 
forming their  live/4  until  hardly  a  veatige  of  the  old 
Korean  mode  remains^  1  have  felt  "God  is  surely  in 
this  place."  From  hero  the  word  has  gone  forth, 
and  they  are  opening  up  new  stations  for  me^  of 
which  my  next  report  will  apeak.  In  this  work  on 
the  circuit  I  have  been  ably  seconded  and  sustained 
by  Brothers  Kang,  Yi  Youn,  and  Chang.  They  are 
men  of  God,  and  God  has  blessed  tliem.  I  fouud  1 
could  depend  on  them.  Both  in  the  port  and  out  on 
the  circuit  they  have  been  tireless.  Lore  for  souls 
fthows  itself  in  all  they  do.  No  extreme  of  heal  or 
coldf  no  expenditure  of  strengtti,  neither  the  muddi* 
est  roads  of  the  ruiny  season  nor  the  slippiest  roads 
of  winter,  have  dmwu  a  murmur  from  them.  So  the 
work  Ims  gone  on,  as  it  will  continue  until  the  last 
sinner  has  heard  of  Christ. 

Jfumencai  KtmUi.  —  Members.      We    began   the 


Conference  year  with  twenty >three  probAtionen  and 
nine  full  members.  Of  the  probationers  six  ban 
deserted  us,  having  loved  this  present  world  better 
than  Christ.  I  still  long  and  pray  for  these  wander 
ing  onea,  and  hop«  aoro«  may  yet  again  setk  tha 
eternal  welfare  of  iheir  souls.  We  have  also  tfmsa 
ferred  2  full  members  to  Seoul,  leaving  ui  of  the 
original  number  T  full  members  and  17  probalioneti 
— a  total  of  24.  We  have  received  from  probatiooen 
3  full  members  and  2  by  ceKiQcate,  a  gain  of  &,  giv- 
ing us  12  full  members.  TVe  have  received  16  new 
probationer^^  maktog  a  total  of  33  now  on  the  rolli 
Thus  we  now  have  VI  full  members  and  33  pri> 
batiooers,  or  45  in  all,  a  net  gain  of  13  members.  Wc 
have  baptized  1.3  persona — 3  men,  6  women*  aod  4 
citildren,  this  numl>er  being  made  up  largely  by  th» 
bjiptism  of  3  entire  families. 

The  growth  in  grace  has  been  marked  and  most 
encouraging.  We  have  seen  men  and  women  traoi- 
formed.  We  have  ^een  whole  familieji  transformed, 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  see 
communtties  transformed,  too.  I  have  pursued,  wilb 
unabated  conviction  of  its  fundamental  relation  to 
missionary  success,  the  policy  of  emphasiaing  lh« 
family  for  Christ.  As  long  as  the  hearth  is  heathen, 
ttie  man  will  be  a  Christian  with  a  ball  and  cluun  to 
lii»  leg.  The  brethren  have  been  all  with  me  in  Ibis 
eObrt  to  win  the  family  for  Christ,  and  God  hasabun- 
dantly  rewarded  and  blessed  it.  One  of  the  first  dutiea 
of  a  new  Christian  is  to  send  his  wife  to  the  womeo^i 
meeting  and  his  children  to  the  Sunday  school  I 
find  they  need  no  urging  in  this,  and  ibe  result  is  a 
genuine  con  version  in  every  ctsa. 


The  General  Hospit&L  of  the  Methodiflt  Episcopftl 
Ohurob,  Seool^  Korea. 

BY  J,    D.    BUgTEED,    M.D, 

Seohl,  the  capital  of  the  Hermit  Kingdom,  la  ui'^ 
great  center  for  medical  work.  From  ail  parta  of 
the  country  the  roads  lea^i  to  Seoul.  The  Korean 
Yang  Ban,  or  noblemnn,  if  he  t>e  in  the  country,  im- 
proves the  first  opp4.>rtunity  to  visit  this  mraropotitan 
center,  aud,  in  fact,  he  la  consider^  by  most  of  hia 
countrymen  behind  the  limes  if  he  has  not  recently 
paid  a  visit  to  SeouL 

Several  times  during  the  year  government  eiatni' 
nations,  or  ^^  quaggas,"  are  held,  and  men  from  all 
parts  of  Korea  assemble  at  the  palace  and  fia  with 
one  another.  At  these  *'quaggaa,^'  perliAps  til 
thousand  strangers  will  be  in  the  city.  Thuf  itm 
capital  city  affords  ample  opportunity  for  reaching  all 
the  eight  provinoei. 

At  present  there  are  in  the  city  ttx  botpitalR,  thrte 
for  men  only,  two  for  women,  and  one  fbr  men  and 
women.  Notwithstanding  this  apparently  htrge  num* 
ber  for  one  city,  we  must  bear  in  miod  B6ou\  is  a 
city  of  150,000,  and  this  number  Is  greatly  augmented 
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io  the  holiday  season  and  during  government  ex- 
am inations,  and  I  assure  joii  we  all  And  enough  to 
do. 

There  is  a  tendency  to-dnj,  I  am  glad  to  say,  to 
place  moreJcoDlidence  in  the  foreign  doctor,  and  the 
native  physicians  are  recognizing  the  fact  that  al- 
though they  can  give  a  great  many  remedies,  when 
it  comes  to  surgery  they  have  to  give  in  to  the 
foreign  doctors.  Several  times  during  the  past  year 
I  have  had  cases  referred  to  me  hy  the  native 
doctors,  which  shows  that  they  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate Western  medicine. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  have  mnny  obstacles  to 
meet.  1.  The  majority  of  the  patients  in  the  dis- 
pensary continue  to  use  native  medicine  along  with 
the  foreign.  2.  If  we  label  tlie  buttle  ever  so  care- 
fully and  repeat  the  directions  verbally  several  times, 
many  are  sure  to  take  the  whole  amount  at  one  dose 
thinking  that  they  will  be  cured  the  sooner,  or  when 
the  mixture  is  labled  "  Kye  wash,''  they  take  it  by 
the  moutli.  If  the  remedy  be  at  all  powerful  we 
must  dilute  it  with  a  pint  or  two  of  water. 

Our  surgical  cases  bring  us  the  best  results,  for 
these  cases  are  treated  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  doctor.  We  are  reasonably  sure  of 
keeping  on  a  bandage,  and  thus  preventing  the  ap- 
plication of  the  filthy  salves  of  the  native  doctor,  and, 
lastly,  the  patient  can  see  for  himself  the  rapid  im- 
provement in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

While  undergoing  medical  treatment,  and  I  would 
say  here  most  of  the  cases  are  chronic,  tlie  Korean 
is  impatient  He  wants  to  be  cured  immediately, 
and  is  surprised  if  we  cannot  do  this.  Men  who  have 
been  deaf  for  many  years  g^  away  in  disgust  almost 
when  we  tell  them  their  case  is  incurable. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  perhaps  you  will 
DOW  like  to  hear  more  about  the  general  working  of  the 
Methodist  Hospital.  The  native  name  is  Si  Pyuog 
Won,  and  this  was  given  us  by  the  king  eight  years 
ago,  since  which  time  the  hospiul  has  been  opened. 
The  buildings  are  one  story,  and  of  native  architec- 
ture, with  tiled  roof  and  walls  of  a  mud  plaster  on  a 
fiort  of  wicker  frame.  A  waiting  room,  a  drug  room, 
dispensary,  surgical  ward,  seven  medical  and  fever 
wards  make  up  the  buildings. 

If  you  will  come  with  me  I  will  show  you  around 
the  hospital  a  little,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  this 
is  the  old  building  here  in  the  foreign  community, 
and  you  will  notice  we  are  quite  removed  from  the 
surging  maasea  of  people  we  wish  to  reach  further 
down  in  the  city,  but  we  are  working  hard  to  com. 
plete  our  new  hospital  building  on  the  great  South 
Gate  Street,  and  are  only  waiting  for  money  to  put  up 
another  building  to  enable  us  to  work  there. 

This  room  with  paper  windows  and  floor  covered 
with  the  natife  oiled  paper  is  the  waiting  room.  Do 
you  notice  those  small,  round  mats  on  the  floor? 
Thoee  terre  at  ehaira  for  the  Koreans.  They  come 
<o  early  in  tht  day  «od  sit  down,  waiting  their  turn 


to  see  the  doctor.  Those  charts  hanging  on  the 
wall  containing  characters  in  Chinese,  or  what  the 
Korean  calls  "Hanman,"  and  also  characters  in 
"  Knmoun,"  the  spoken  language  of  Korea,  are  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  such  as  John  3.  16,  that  golden 
verse  of  the  Bible,  and  passages  that  will  catch  the 
curious  eye  of  the  Korean,  and  form  perhaps  a  topic 
of  conversation  for  the  native  evangelist  In  this 
room  the  sick  people  wait  their  turn  to  be  treated, 
and  while  doing  so  the  native  evangelist,  Mr.  Han, 
preaches  to  them  and  tries  to  explain  things  hard  for 
them  to  understand  concerning  the  new  doctrine. 

From  here  we  pass  into  this  larger  and  well- 
lighted  room,  which  we  are  at  present  using  for 
operating  room  as  well  as  dispensary.  Here  the 
doctor  in  charge  meets  his  patients  daily  from  two 
to  four  in  the  afternoon.  This  large  wooden  table 
is  where  so  many  operations  have  been  performed 
and  where  many  have  found  the  light,  for  in  the 
midst  of  our  work  we  frequently  stop  to  tell  these 
ignorant  people  of  Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  world. 
This  native  you  see  here  with  white  apron  on,  who 
is  straightening  out  the  towels,  cleaning  the  instru- 
ments, and  preparing  tlie  absorbent  cotton  for  the 
dispensary  this  afiemoon,  is  Gl  ang  Ho,  my  flrst  native 
assistant.  He  was  rescued  by  Dr.  W.  B.  McGill  over 
two  years  ago  from  the  street,  a  poor  victim  of  drink ; 
now  he  is  a  sincere  Chrisiian  and  a  valuable  assistant 
to  me. 

This  next  room  in  front  of  us  opening  out  of  tha 
dispensary  is  the  drug  room,  and  you  will  notice,  if 
you  look  carefully  at  the  drugs  arranged  along  tha 
shelves,  that  we  keep  a  fair  stock  of  medicines  on 
hand.  Step  over  by  the  window,  and  I  will  introduce 
you  to  those  two  boys  who  are  at  present  weighing 
out  quinine  and  making  it  up  into  powders  to  be 
used  this  afternoon  in  the  dispensary.  You  notice 
they  both  have  their  hair  braided  and  hanging  down 
their  backs,  looking  like  girls  instead  of  boys,  but 
this  is  only  a  custom  in  Korea  for  those  who  are  not 
married.  This  is  Kum  Yong  Yi,  and  this  is  Yu 
Sang  Yi.  I  am  very  proud  of  them.  They  cannot 
understand  our  Rnglisii,  so  I  will  tell  you  right  here 
how  glad  I  am  to  have  two  such  good  faithful  boya 
with  me.  They  are  botii  earnest  Christians  and 
quite  frequently  help  me, in  leaching  the  patients 
about  the  Saviour.  They  go  to  the  Mission  School 
in  the  morning  and  help  me  here  in  the  afternoon. 
These  boys  are  also  studying  mediciue  with  me,  and 
give  promise  of  becoming  valuable  aids  in  my  hoe* 
pital  and  evangelistic  work  in  the  near  future. 

Excuse  me,  but  I  see  Chang  Ho,  my  assistant, 
wishes  to  see  me.  He  tells  me  one  of  the  fever 
patients  needs  attention,  so  if  you  will  kindly  follow 
me  this  way  through  the  wards  I  will  show  yoa 
where  the  fever  patients  are.  Those  suffering  from 
native  fever  (a  fever  peculiar  to  this  part  of  tlie 
country)  are  isolated  in  thoee  three  small  rooms  left 
open  to  the  air  in  that  low  building  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  compound.  Tins  maD,  you  will  Qotice,  la 
very  weak  from  exhausttoQ  and  has  to  be  watched 
carefiillj,  so  Clvftnf?  Ho  ivas  quit©  rig:ht  in  calling  me, 
Ujt  alUioagli  he  had  a  cold  hiilh  earlj  thia  morning 
and  received  his  medicine^  his  tempemuire  has  risen 
8gaiD,  «nd  we  will  Ije  obliged  to  repeat  the  bnth. 
Chang  Ho  has  been  well  trained  in  thi$  department, 
and  yet  we  must  ^*atch  him  carefully  leat  he  ahonid 
give  our  paiienL  too  much  cold  wattrr  and  injure  in- 
Btead  or  doing  him  good. 

The  baih  over,  niedieiDO  baring  been  gireo,  we 
leave  the  pfitieut  more  comfortable^  and  return 
tiirou>ih  llie  atirgical  ward,  for  I  wan  I  to  piiow  yoti  a 
c«3o  of  double  aniputatioii  bftow  the  kneo  which  T 
performed  in  company  with  Dw  Hull  *ind  Miss  Dr, 
Cutler  in  Mardi.  He  i*getiing  along  nicely  now,  and 
his  stumps  have  both  heaktl,  bnt  for  a  time  we 
burdly  thought  lie  would  survive  the  shock  of  the 
operation,  which  was  a  severe  oue.  He  answers 
now  as  H  good  oiiject  lesaon  to  those  >vho  shrink 
from  an  operation  when  it  is  necessary.  A  little 
talk  with  thiH  patient  seems  to  give  them  greater 
conddence.  Let  us  ask  him  a  lew  questioua,  **  D  d 
you  ever  hear  of  Jesus  before  coming  to  ihe  hos^ 
pital?'*  "No."  **  Do  you  know  now  who  Jfsns 
is?"  "Yes,  he  la  God'a  only  Sod,  and  I  pray  to 
him  every  day/'  Now,  here  is  a  case  th»t  I  think  is 
very  encouraging,  for^  although  he  knows  ever  so 
little,  he  is  able  to  derive  a  great  deal  of  com  fort  from 
the  fact  tliht  God's  Son  died  tor  him,  and  that  his 
siu8  are  forgiven,  Tuia  other  little  boy  in  the  corner, 
who  is  breathing  through  that  tube  in  his  throat, 
came  to  us  last  November,  He  had  tried  to  commit 
suicide  by  cutting  hh  throat  with  a  penknife,  but  by 
an  operation  we  succeeded  in  prolonging  his  life,  and 
he  is  now  obliged  to  wear  a  tul>e,  although  he  is  not 
able  to  sped k.  Since  coming  to  the  hospital  he  has 
learned  a  good  deal  and  is  now  studying  the  Ca<e- 
chisni  and  purls  of  the  Bible,  and  in  place  of  despair 
he  is*  quite  hopelul  atid  happy, 

These  are  only  some  of  our  paiient%  but  it  will  be 
enough  to  give  you  a  geoeral  ideaof  tnjr  work.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  work  of  the  paat  year  has  been  very 
aucoessful  ruid  we  have  been  able  to  reach  a  large 
number  of  families  in  the  ci'V,  and  by  distribution  of 
Obrlstian  literature  ui  our  , dispensary  to  those  who 
come  from  distant  parts  of  the  peninsula,  we  are  able 
to  sow  seed  which  will  in  due  time,  with  Ood'a  bless- 
ing, bear  abundant  Iruit. 

During  the  past  year  from  July  1,  1893,  to  June 
.A,  IS^-i,  2,984  cases  were  treated  in  the  dispensary, 
G5  casee  have  been  under  treatment  io  the 
hospital  In-patlenl  department  and  have  remained 
with  us  from  a  few  days  to  several  months,  during 
which  time  they  have  had  Gospel  teaching  twice 
daily.  The  avenige  atieDdance  at  the  dispensary  has 
been  13,  the  largest  at  one  time  being  31, 

The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  the  end  to  which  we 
are  working,  and  we  have  abundant  opportunity  kr 


doing  this  work.  Xo  trouble  in  obtaming  rtwdj 
liHtenerp,  and  thita  far  no  opposition  to  our  pfeach 
ing  and  the  distribution  of  religious  literature. 

Services  are  held  at  S,  9.  and  12  a.  u.,  and  .1  p.  k 
AtS  prayers  are  conducted  io  the  dming  room  fortiiB 
assistsnta.  This  service  has  been  the  meant  of  (rrett 
good  both  to  the  physician  in  charge  and  to  the 
workers,  aa  it  has  enabled  us  to  undersund  eadi 
other  belttr  and  has  given  n-i  an  oppttftuniiy  tn 
couoael  one  another  regnrdirtj;  ibe  work  of  the  diy, 
The  9  o'clock  service  i-i  conducted  by  the  ntii»» 
evangelist  in  the  surgic>*l  ward,  and  consista  <>!  ^ 
iniftruction  for  the  rnpni tents.  Ai  12  oVhr 
evangelist  preaches  to  the  patients  who  *n'e  ... 
sembled  in  the  dispeuswry,  while  at:) o'clock  ariuiT 
service  is  held  in  the  hospital  wards  for  liic  la- 
pntieuts  when  ihe  native  teacher  gives  them  instni^ 
tion  in  the  Methodist  Ca  tech  if  nu 

Although    we    have    abundant    opportunity 
spreading  the  Gospel  message  among  iho  dispenaii] 
patients,  and  for  ibe  diatnbutioQ  of  largo  i|uaiit^ 
of  Gospel  tracts  and  portions  of  the  Bible,  tl*e  * 
among  the  iu'patienta  Ims  ijeen  Orrroore  satis: 
This   is   because  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
them  daily. 

We  have  made  it  a  practice  to  tf>moli  tbetu  iliel 
Comnumdments,    Apostles'   Treed,   and    the 
Prayer,  in  order  that  they  might  on   their  diiobti| 
carry  away  with  them  sometliing  which  will  fom  1 
basis  for  further  teaching. 

Many  cases  have  come  to  us  without  ttie  knowl- 
edge of  the  Savionr,  and  when  they  left  liiej  told  us 
they  were  so  glad  that  we  not  only  healed  them,  but 
had  told  them  how  God's  Son  came  into  the  world 
to  save  them,  and  that  heneeforih  they  would  et]< 
deavor  to  ^erve  him.  One  man  came  from  the 
ancient  capital^  Song  Do,  for  operatioo»  We  were 
able  to  help  him,  and  d&Wy  while  in  the  hospital  be 
had  the  Gospel  preached  unto  him.  When  he  left 
he  def>ired  to  know  more  of  the  doctrine,  and  took 
with  him  a  large  supply  of  books  and  trncts. 

We  have  not  aeen  him  since,  but  can  we  say  all 
has  been  forgotten  ?  We  will  know  only  in  etfmtly 
what  work  has  been  accomplished.  We  have  eowtHi 
the  seed ;  others  may  enter  into  our  labors,  but  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  come. 

The  Korean,  aa  a  rale,  is  very  ^rabeful  for  wliat 
is  done  for  him.  and  many  a  time  we  hare  been 
stopped  on  the  street,  perhaps  in  8<>me  distant  village, 
by  an  old  patient  whom  we  have  lorgotten,  but  he 
has  not  r^rgotten  us^  and  invites  us  into  his  bouse  to 
share  with  lum  what  his  table  affords. 

The  people  are  generally  very  poor,  and  many 
not  able  to  pay  ihe  few  caMi  charged  in  the  dispensafj 
for  the  medicine.     Those   who  are  better  off  in  1 
world  s  goods  pay  the  full  c»st  of  the  medicine, 
show   their   gratitude   by   sending    to   the   hospitar 
strings  of  eggs  or  several  chickens.     In  Korea  eggs 
are  carried  in  bundles  wrapped  ta  straw,  and  this  la 
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what  we  mean  when  we  say  stringr  of  eggs.  Ten  are 
wrapped  in  one  string  or  bundle,  and  are  trans- 
ported quite  safely  in  this  way.  Sometimes  a  rich 
patient  will  send  in  ten  strings,  or  one  hundred  eggs, 
and  write  us  a  long  and  carefully  written  letter 
thanking  us  for  our  kindness  to  him. 

Several  times  a  year  the  doctor  makes  a  trip  into 
the  country,  taking  his  medicine  chest  with  him,  SLd 
in  Uiis  way  the  work  is  extended,  and  small  Chris- 
tian cc»mmunities  formed  in  the  inland  cities  and 
villages  outside  of  the  treaty  ports,  but  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  workers  in  the  field  these  are  not 
followed  up  as  well  us  is  desirable. 

On  Sundays  we  carry  on  evangelistic  work  at  the 
new  hospital  site  at  the  South  Gate,  and  hope  soon  to 
remove  all  our  work  there.  Five  thousand  dollars 
will  be  needed  to  complete  the  buildings,  but  as  it  is 
God^s  work  we  know  that  in  due  lime  the  funds 
will  be  provided  and  friends  raised  up  who  will  place 
the  hospital  on  a  tlrm  basis.  Any  information  re- 
g^ding  tlie  medical  work  in  Seoul,  our  needs,  the 
new  hospital,  etc,  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by 
addressing  the  writer  at  Seoul,  Korea. 


may  be  possible  for  them  to  be  accommodated  here 
at  the  rate  of  $4  per  week.  Any  now  in  this 
country  are  cordiHlly  invited  to  visit  the  home,  and 
inspect  its  facilities  and  surroundings.  Arrange- 
ments for  placing  children  in  the  home  may  be 
made  through  Dr.  S.  L.  Buldwin,  Recording  Secretary 
of  the  Missionary  Society  at  New  York,  or  by 
writing  to  Mrs.  S.  L.  Xulter,  4  Berwick  Park. 
Boston,  Mass.,  who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Wesleyan 
Hume  Association. 

Auburndale,  Ma^s.^  July,  1894. 


Weslejan  Home,  Newton,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

BY   3IR.S.    S.   J.   STEELE, 
President  of  ibe  Wesleyan  Home  Association. 

The  '*  Wesleyan  Home  "  at  Newton,  Mass.,  for  the 
children  of  the  forei{,n  missionaries  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  has  recently  been  placed  under 
the  management  of  the  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  which  has  opened  its  doors  for  the  reception 
of  those  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits. 

Two  children  from  India  have  already  been  en- 
rolled, and  the  society  ia  ready  to  receive  otliers 
under  the  terms  of  this  circular. 

As  stated  in  a  former  notice,  sent  out  by  Dr. 
William  Butler,  the  home  is  located  in  the  suburban 
dtj  of  Newton,  Mass.,  seven  miles  from  Boston. 
The  children  will  have  the  advantages  of  the  public 
schools  of  Newton,  which  are  unsurpassed  in  excel- 
lence, and  which  prepare  students  lor  college. 

The  Wesleyan  Home  is  near  the  Methodist  par- 
sonage  and  an  active  Methodist  Church,  and  in  a  de- 
lightful residence  portion  of  the  city. 

No  intoxicants  are  allowed  to  be  sold  in  Newton. 

The  terma  of  admis.<iion  to  the  home  will  be  as 
follows :  For  children  under  eleven  years  of  age  the 
annual  charge  will  be  #150;  for  children  between 
eleven  and  fourteen  years,  $175.  Those  over  four- 
teen will  be  received  on  f  uch  terms  as  circumstances 
m^  seem  to  justify.  Reduced  rates  will  also  be 
mede  for  two  or  more  children  from  one  family^ 
These  sums  will  include  board,  clothitg,  the  educa- 
tional pri^ilegea  of  the  Newton  sdiools,  and  also 


Should  any  of  our  missionaries  desire  for  them- 
aelTes  a  tenporarj  home  while  in  this  country,  it 


The  Karaite  Jews. 

The  Jeiviffh  IJtraUl  gives  an  account  of  a  small  sect 
of  Jews  in  South  Russia,  who  escape  the  cruel  per- 
secutions which  other  Jews  are  at^present^suffering 
in  that  empire.  They  are  the  Karaite  Jews,  some 
ten  thousand  in  number,  whose  rabbi  lives  in  Odessa. 
They  claim  to  have  been  a  distinct  sect  as  early  as  tl)e 
time  of  Christ.  Their  ancestors  (they  declare)  had  ne 
share  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ];  nor  have  they  ever 
joined  the  mbbmical  Jews  in  blaspheming  the  name 
of  Jesus. 

They  are,  moreover,  perfectly  friendly  to  those 
Jews  who  have  become  Christians.  They  reject  the 
Talmud  and  the  traditions  of  the  rabbis,  having  thus 
a  certain  intellectual  affinity  witli  Sadduceeisnv, 
though  happily  no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Sadducees  who  figure  in  the  gospels.  Their  re- 
jection of  all  additions  to  the  Old  Testament  gives 
them  their  name,  Kuraiu  s  (people  of  the  law).  Their 
reputation  in  Russia  is  unblemisiied. 

**  Their  high  standard  of  morality,  good  conduct, 
and  upright  dealing  have  been  recognized  by  tlM 
successive  rulers  of  Russia,  and  they  enjoy  special 
privileges,  having  permission  to  reside  iu  any  part  of 
the  Russian  dominions.  It  is  said  that  u  mere  word 
of  a  Karaite  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  bond  of 
another  Jew.  Their  chief  occupation  is  farming,  but 
tliey  are  also  grocers,  drapers,  silk  mercers,  and  ar- 
tisans. Money  lenders  are  unknown  among  them^  nor 
do  they  encourage  the  liquor  traffic.  On  one  occasion  t  be 
emperor  wanted  to  press  them  into  military  service. 
They  asked  him  to  make  inquiries  if,  during  000 
years,  any  public  crime  had  been  laid  to  the  charge 
of  a  Karaite.  The  emperor  admitted  their  plea,  and 
ezempteJ  them  from  the  conscription.*' 

The  secretary  of  the  society  of  which  the  Jewiak 
Herald  is  the  orgnn,  during  a  recent  visit  to  Russia, 
had  an  interesting  interview  with  the  Karaite  rabbi. 
They  carried  on  a  two  hours*  conversation  in  biblical 
Hebrew,  the  chief  subject  they  discussed  being  tlie 
Messianic  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  rabbi  was  asked  how  he  interpreted  Isa.  9. 
6  :  '*  Unto  us  a  child  ia  bom,"  with  its  cluster  of  ex- 
alted titles.  "  0,'*  he  said,  "  that  refers  to  a  son  of 
Hezekiah.  God,  who  has  all  those  titles,  will  him- 
self call  the  child  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  David,  whose 
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liingdom  ehall  liave  no  end."  Isa.  53.  was  reiul 
over  in  Hebrew.  *'  Rabbi,  is  not  Ihm  chapter  a»  clear 
prnphecy  of  the  suffcrlogR  of  the  Messinl)  ?  "  *'  No," 
K«  replied,  "it  refer*  to  the  stifTeringa  of  the  Jewish 
a»«ion."  **  But  how  could  the  sufferer  be  the  Jewisb 
Mlion  when  the  prophet  «aj8»  'All  tm  Uke  eheep 
hu\  e  jjone  astray ;  we  ha\'e  turned  every  otje  to  our 
owu  way;  and  the  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of 
»f  »i^?^"  '^Yea,"  he  replied,  *'the  Gentile  Dationa 
m  the  last  daya  (tit  the  coming  of  ilie  Messiah)  will 
oonfess  their  bhmdera  in  afflictiug  Israel,  in  having 
ade  the  Jews  to  bear  the  t'onseqnenceH  of  tUeir 
'  and  tiietr  sins;  b^it  the  time  wilt  come  when 
Slio  Jews  for  their  sihume  shall  have  double.** 

He  then  produced  a  Hebrew  New  Tesiament,  %ny' 
]n|2^  of  it :  ^^  I  keep  this  book  among  my  other  aaored 
volumes,  and/*  added  he,  '*  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  its 
teftchiog."     He  had   a  friendly  word  to  say  of  the 

^aociety's   mia.-ioDary    to   the   Jews  in  Odessa.      *'  I 
now  Dr.  Bon  Zion  wf^H  by  hia  writings,  and  I  am 

^Iptiid  to  hear  that  such  learned  men  are  willing  to 
prnctice  among  the  poor,  because  it  is  so  much  like 
the  Jewi-sh  religioD,  'showing  mercy.'  " — Mrssengcr, 


A  Sketch  of  Mra,  Thobnm. 

T?f  a  recent  number  of  llie  WG^ttn-^^  Christian  Ad- 

locate  tlie  Rev.  F.  W.  Wame,  of  Calcutta, 

writing  under  the  caption  of  *' A  Bishop's 
W(fe,"  gives  a  Tory  iutereating  account  of 
the  work  in  Calcutu  of  the  wife  of  Bishop 
Thoburn^  and  of  the  redpotisiblo  duties 
which  she  at^sumea  during  her  husband's 
|trotracted  absence  in  the  Tnited  States. 
We  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  ae© 
the  glimpse  which  this  letter  aflbrda  of  the 
Hfe  and  character  of  one  who  truly  adorns 
ker  position  witli  botli  a  meek  and  quiet 
apirit,  and  with  good  works. 

Mrs.  Thoburn  was  born  at  Kingston, 
Rose  Couniy,  O,,  and  graduated  at  Lake 
KHe  SeminarVf  Painosville,  0.,  in  June, 
V^7t>.  After  teaching  in  the  seminary  from 
which  slid  graduated  for  a  year  or  two, 
she  entered  upon  the  study  of  modicinei 
and  graduated  at  the  Woman's  College  in 
fLiladelphia  in  1332,  It  was  while  still  a 
aiedical  student  tliat  she  met  Bishop  Tho- 
burn,  in  August,  18S0,  and  in  the  following 
Kovcmt>er  Anna  Jones  became  Anna  J 
Ttioburn.  The  young  brido  quietly  coo- 
linued  her  studies  at  the  medical  college, 
while  tlte  hui^band  ha^teaed  bick  to  bis 
work  in  Indui,  boih  of  them  seeming  to 
anticipate  un consciously  the  life  of  frequent 
and  long  separations  which  lay  before 
them  In  April,  1882,  Mrs.  Thoburii,  liuv- 
iog  completed  her  course  joined  her  bus- 
^nd  in  lodiAt  &ud  began  her  life  work. 


Twelve  years  later  Mr.  Wame  writes  of   this  gnrt! 
woman : 

"In  India,  and  especaHy  in  Calcutta,  we  are  get- 
ting  accustomed  lo  the  absence  of  Bishop  Thoburo. 
Tliis  is  the  fourth  lime  he  lias  placed  ibe  lelolie  be* 
tween  himself  and  his  family.     We  are  al^o  accui' 
tomed  to  see  in  the  home  {japer^  all  sorts  of  coiDpti- 
mentary  notices  of  him  and  his  work,  but  so  eeldonj 
do    we  see   any   notice   of  his   better  half  thai  w* 
think  it  in  not  fair  and  rights  and  send  lliia  to  ptr 
tiaily  right  the  wrof»g.     We  do  not  feel  *o  badly  t> 
Idling  him  go,  so  long  as  )te  leaveit  \ns  wife  with  in 
ill  India.     Of  course  she  cannot  perforin  his  official 
dutie!*,  but  her  presence  goea  far  in  filling  his  pla« 
in  other   respects.     She  is  one  of  the   quietest  of 
women,  but  yet  one  of  the  most  f  ffieient  in  alraoetiU 
forms  of  Chriaiian  work,  and   h»s  a  very  large  place 
in  the  hearts  of  tlu%  CuriMian  Charch  in  IndLa,  in  t&d 
l>eyond  the  Methc>disl  circles. 

'vJo  the  bishops  absence  very  miK*ix  imp 
oorreftpoodence  must  necesaarily  pasA  through 
hands  and  leeeive  temporary  attention.  Advice  Is 
constantly  being  souglit  by  mail  from  ludta^  Bur- 
ma, and  Matnysiu,  and  wisely  given.  When  oiif 
home  fnend)*  wonder  how  the  work  goca  on  ia  tlie 
bigliop's  Hl>Hf  rice,  they  should  always  count  on  the 
[irei^ence  of  his  wife  in  India.    Though  W0  are  ant 
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ptiTftly  glud  to  see  Biabop  ThoburD  lenvo  for 
,  yti  \%V9  not  9o  hard  when  be  leares  liis  wifo 
Aa  depiitj  bishop,  Tor  she  t)I!s  the  place  marveloualy 
weU. 

'^BesldM  \)i9^  tt  19  Mrs.  Thoburn^  M,D.,  and  she 
luft  no  smaU  number  of  calls  on  lior  time  nnii 
itreii^tb  in  h  professioual  wa^.  In  this  she  is  nbo  h 
•ucoeaSf  and  nmny  come  to  her.  At  Severn  I  different 
perioda  she  haa  been  the  phyaician  of  owx  la«ge 
^rta*  acbof'l,  with  an  attendance  of  over  two  htm- 
dred  girle.  She  U  alao  the  physician  to  our  misatoit 
arj  circle ;  but  those  who  profit  most  are  the  poor  of 
^the  city,  who  come  and  g^et  nedlcaJ  advice  and  medi- 
tttm,  I  think  it  would  be  an  object  leaaon  10 
riiMiy  (Tf  the  ladies  of  the  home  Church  to  see  ht^r 
receiving  the  poor  into  her  home  and  consultation 
rooms. 

''  Then,  againt  she  gives  mucli  of  tier  time  to  going 
ftbout  amoog  the  people  of  the  congregatiooa,  some- 
tiraea  alone  and  ^sometimes  in  company  with  oul 
d«A00iieMe9,  who  do  work  in  Flnglisli  and  two  In- 
diAQ  ▼truactikra^  One  incident  will  illustrate.  Sev- 
eral months  ago  ti  letter  came  to  Uie  Deaconess 
Home,  suying  that  in  a  certain  part  of  the  city  there 
waa  a  'man  with  the  delirium  tremens^  and  ht'lp 
Wtta  wanted.'  Mi«a  Ifjixey^  the  pastor^a  aaaislant, 
wae  about  10  go  alone,  when  Mni.  Tlioburn  heard  of 
itf  and  an  id,  '  You  rnw^t  not  go  alone,'  and  went 
with  her.  They  foiind  one  of  the  moai  degraded  of 
men  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  They  worked 
aeveral  hours  with  him;  heard  hia  vile,  dciirioua 
talk:  perstiaded  him  to  leave  the  place  where  he  was 
living,  and  took  him  to  a  temperance  boarding 
house,  ifcbich  Mrs.  Thoburn  was  chiefly  insLrumental 
in  getting  atarteil  in  Cnlcuita ;  got  n  man  to  stay 
with  him  for  several  days  and  nigkis ,  worked  with 
him  nil  he  was  reformed,  converted ;  and  wiien  the 
work  was  done  we  learned  that  lie  was  connected 
with  one  of  the  moat  respectable  families  in  the 
city.  Thia  is  the  kind  of  work  that  aha  is  conatantly 
doing  in  the  city. 

**  There  i»  a  Rescue  Home  for  fallen  women,  in  the 
management  of  which  she  takes  an  active  part. 
There  is  alao  a  branch  of  the  Woman \(i  Chrisiian 
Temperance  Union,  of  which  ahe  is  preaideni,  and 
one  of  its  most  a*.*tiv9  members.  She  is  also  a  class 
leader,  and  has  in  her  class  about  forty  of  the  women 
of  the  English  Chnrch  of  Calcutta,  and  the^e  are  vis- 
ited and  cared  for  in  the  good  old  Methodist  faiithion. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  people  of  the  church 
specially  enjoy  her  work  is  in  the  prayer  meeting  of 
the  church,  in  which  she  ia  ever  ready  to  take  part 
in  testimony  or  prayer. 

**  Mr8.Tboburn'a  Fpiritual-mindednesa,  her  wonder- 
ful power  in  prayer  and  her  marvelous  testimonies 
to  the  power  of  ^uataiuiog  grace  in  times  of  the 
sorest  bereavement'^,  are  among  her  greatest  elo- 
menta  of  power  in  exerting  influence  over  other  peo- 
ple.   Some  people  have  been  strtick  with  the  spirit- 
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ual  power  attending  her  huabind's  ministrations; 
but,  perhaps,  >tll  hHvo  not  known  of  the  inceasant 
prayers  rJiat  are  offered  for  him  and  bis  work  by  a 
devoted  wife^  who  has  special  interceding  power  be- 
fore the  Throne. 

"  The  world's  greatest  workers  are  often  the  silent 
workers:  and,  as  Mrs,  Thoburn  goes  on  daily  in  her 
quiet  way,  exerting  an  infltienoe  as  wide  as  the  In- 
dian Church,  we  think  of  her  aa  one  of  these,'" 

Bishop  Thoburk's  Fa  milt. 

tn  connection  with  the  above  sketch  of  Mra. 
Thoburn,  our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  interested  le 
learn  a  few  pariiculurs  of  Bishop  Thoburn*»  family. 
Id  December,  1861,  when  staUoned  at  Naiai  Ta*, 
India,  the  bishop  married  Mrs.  Downey,  widow  of  a 
young  miaaionary  who  had  fallen  at  his  |H>tt  ia 
1 869.  A  year  later  he  laid  hia  wife  in  her  grave, 
and  was  left  with  a  delicate  little  babe  only  fot»r 
weeks  old  The  following  year  he  brought  hit 
child  to  the  United  States,  and,  after  a  ^^uy  of  aoiLe 
length,  returned  to  his  work.  The  child  thus  left  it 
now  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Thoburn,  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Conference,  and  President  of  Puget  Sound  ITiii- 
veraity,  at  Tacoma,  Wash.  For  eighteen  yeara 
Bishop  Thoburn  walked  alone,  until,  in  ISSO,  he 
married  Miss  Anna  Jone«,  as  noted  before.  Siooe 
their  marriage  these  parents  have  seen  three  littlo 
daughters  paaa  on  before  to  the  belter  land. 
One  little  boy,  Tiieodore,  remains,  and  we  are  glad 
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lo  b#»  Able  10  ifive  otir  reader;?  a  glimpse  of  his  fiace. 
He  Appears  in  *'  hot-woailier  costume/*  Our  rend- 
ers will  now  uniicrstand  what  Ihe  bishop  mesnt 
when  lie  said  the  other  day,  in  repljr  to  a  cineMtion, 
**  I  have  two  boys;  one  is  thirtyone  years  old,  aod 
lUe  oilipr  a  year  and  a  JmJf/* 


Ohrlstian  Oonverts  in  India. 

8Y    BHnOP  J.    M,    TUOUt  KN,    hJ^  OF   »XDIA. 

It  vm^  with  both  surprise  and  regret  that  \  read 
\[r.  Mozoomdir's  sev<?re  crilici'»m  ujKin  the  nutive 
Christians  of  India  in  a  recent  number  of  77ir  Outlook, 
Very  many  readers  of  his  paper  ivere  undoubtodly 
»iider  the  iinpresaioo  tliat  Mr.  Mozoomdor  is  hiaiself 
a  recent  convert  to  the  Christian  htith,  and  hence  his 
Icstinjony  is  accepted  as  that  of  an  impnrUnl  and 
i^elUinformed  witness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
pver,  no  one  who  knows  Mr.  Mozoomilarin  Caicuttn, 
w  m  any  part  of  Indiw,  ever  dreanta  of  calling  him  a 
I'hriatian,  nor  lias  he  over  b^eit  associate^d  with 
rttritftians  any  more  inlimatcly  than  other  non^Chfls- 
lian  gentlemen  of  like  culture.  I  doubt  if  he  has 
ever  seen  any  coii**icfe ruble  tunuber  of  viJIage  Chria- 
ii,^n&,  atid  am  quite  sure  that  he  ha<i  neser  been 
associated  with  any  of  the  notable  leaders  who  are 
mow  achieving  such  splendid  success  in  both  North 
and  South  loditk  H«d  he  known  \m  Christian 
te  I  low- conn  try  men  better,  ho  would  not  have  written  . 

*'  What  reforms  do  they— the  converts— originate  ? 
Wiiat  labors  do  they  curry  on?  What  advance  do 
they  make  in  the  conlid-nce  of  the  great  Hindu 
aociety?  What  contributions  do  they  ofl'er  to  the 
great  world  of  fJhrisiian  thoti^ht?  They  live  and 
ilie  more  aa  figures  and  ciphers  in  a  statisitcdl  table 
than  as  living  souls  ctolheil  in  Heah  and  bUnMi." 

1  am  aurd  Mr.  MozooradAr  would  never  have 
penned  these  words  if  lie  had  even  once  been  brought 
into  contact  with  any  oonaiderablo  uuraber  of  our 
Indian  Cliri^ftians.  1  am  personally  ncquriiiited  with 
a  thousind  men,  any  one  of  whom  could  set  him  a 
worthy  example  in  working  for  reform,  in  elevating 
Iheir  feUow-men.  in  winning  the  contidenco  of  both 
Hindus  and  Mohnmmcdani",  tind  iii  rooting  out  a 
•core  of  evils  which  h*velong  Hffhctfd  Hindu  socet)'. 
1  hive  seen  twenty  Ohrissiian  young  women  in  a 
body  attending  lectures  in  the  A^ra  Medical  College, 
All  of  these  were  the  dunghter-!  of  villa>je  couverta, 
and  their  presence  in  such  an  institution  means  that 
a  revolution  \?  going  on  amnng  the  masses  of  the 
people^the  teeming  miiliuua  wl  ose  condition  men 
of  Mn  Mozoomdar's  cl»ss  rnr^ly  study  or  In  any  way 
consider.  I  have  seeu  hmg  proeess'ioui  ofChr  stians 
pledged  to  total  abstinence  parHiling  the  atreetM  and 
otber  public  places  m  the  iiuert'si  uf  the  great  tern- 
peranco  reform.  I  have  ^oen  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  Hindus^  whoso  i?onfldence  had  boen  secured  by 
these  devoted  ChrisLiems^  looking  on  with  friendly 
ifitereflt,  and  sometimes  even  jotniug  in  the  demon - 


fitrations.  [  have  been  a  wimesa  during  the  pait 
third  of  II  ceuiury  to  wlmt  I  can  regard  oniy  as  a 
revolution  in  the  feeUiigs  of  millions  of  Hif»dii«| 
northern  Indiu  toward  Chrlntian  convert*.  Tbo 
and  lens  of  thousands  of  these  Christ  tana  are  bearing 
itoble  witness  n gain 9 1  child  marriage,  poly gnmy^  ex- 
tortion, drufikonne»s,  and  immoftality  of  c^very  kiod. 
To  call  such  men  ^'cipher^*"  is  io  cruelly  nnjmt  t^m 
1  Hui  sure  Mr.  Moaoomdnr  must  have  penned  tl» 
wr>rdM  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  character  of  tie 
men  and  women  whom  ho  miarepieaools. 

One  of  the  most  lufluentiHl  noh-Clmi«rmn  paperihi 
Indin  is*  ilto  Jlimlu,  published  in  Madras.  A  year  or 
two  ugo  tlie  editor  of  that  paper  wrote  as  follows  of 
the  Clirirttiims  of  southern  India: 

"  The  progress  of  educ»uion  among  the  girls  ef  tlje 
native  Christiiin  community,  jind  the  absence  ofciwie 
restrictions,  will  eventually  give  them  an  advantife 
which  no  amount  of  intellectual  precocity  can  eoro. 
pensate  the  Brahmans  for.     We  recently  printed  lh» 
statement  of  a  Bombay  ^wp  r  tlutt  the  socia}  emi- 
nence which  at  the  present  moment  Uie  ParHeet  §o 
deservedly    enjoy    was  due   to   ih*^ae   two   canam^ 
nnmely,  that  their  women  «ro  educated,  and  tlieyiro 
bound  by  no  restrictions  of  caste.     These  two  ad* 
vantages   slowly   make   them»elvcB   fflt  among  our 
native  Christian  people,  and  it  is  posfitile  ih:it  they 
will  soon   become    the  Tarpees   of   southern   India. 
They  will  furnish  the  most  disltugtu shed  public  serf- 
ttut*,  barristers,  uierchanis,  and  ciuzena,  among  ths 
vnrlous  classics  of  the  native  comratinity," 

This  testimony  will  suffi^.e  to  refute  Mr.  Mozoom- 
dtr's  stntemouts  so  far  as  soutlunu  India  is  con* 
cerncd.  As  for  northern  India*  it  is  generally  eoo- 
ceddd  that  the  Christians  there  are  iu  advance  ol 
their  brethren  in  the  sottth,  and  already  their  soai 
and  daughters  are  gaining  proraolion  rapidly. 

Mr.  Moxoomdar  proceeds  to  ptitint  out  that  ii.e 
Indian  Ciiristinns  do  not  seek  sheltf^r  beneath  the  all- 
shadowing  branches  of  the  ancient  Undo  tree. 
*  How  does!  it  happen/'  he  ask*, 'that  other  noo- 
Utndu  communltic:'.  like  the  Sikha,  the  Kabtr  Pan- 
this,  the  variou^j  Viahnabiteand  Tuntric  sects,  are  in- 
eluded  witiiin  ihe  fold  of  all-embraciug  iliodii 
soeieiy,  and  why  t-i  it  that  native  Christians  aloae 
are  ngidly  excluded?'^  This  t|ue**lion  is  viliil  Mr. 
Mozoomdar  may  w*ell  as»k  why  Christianity  does  not 
snbordiiifitc  it«clf  to  IIiuduism»  sj*  so  many  other  re- 
ligions i^ystems  have  done.  Mormon  ism  eouid  take 
such  a  position,  and  the  Bindu  religion  would  place 
no  bar  in  the  way :  but  Christianity  cannot  do  it. 
The  kltigdom  ot  Jesus  Christ  can  never  be  made  trib- 
ijijiry  to  any  tnrthly  power  or  systetn.  The  Chris- 
tiana of  Indiu  are  talking  their  place  among  the  great 
btidy  of  the  people,  but  they  are  doing  so  as  Indian 
—not  Hindu— Christians.  TheJr  right  to  a  place  in 
the  general  conm^unity  is  now  seldom  challeogod. 
KJr.  Mozoomdar,  like  many  otliera  iu  India,  does  not 
seem  to  realize  ihat  the  Christiana  are  rapidly  ad  vane- 
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iog  io  many  parts  of  the  empire,  and  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers,  thej  are  taking  a  more  prom- 
inent position  than  any  other  section  of  the  general 
community.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  Protestant  con- 
verts. Mr.  Mozoomdar  objects  to  the  exclusion  of 
Roman  Catliolics,  but  the  mass  of  these  are  descend- 
ants of  the  nominal  Cliristians  who  were  gathered  in 
during  tJie  Portuguese  era,  and  arc  never  reckoned 
as  "  converts  "  by  any  class  in  India.  The  mission- 
ary era  dates  from  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Carey  in  Bengal, 
and  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  converts  who  have 
been  won  from  lieathenism  since  that  date  is  com- 
paratively small. —  The  Outlook. 


Magic  Lantern  Views  for  Foocbow,  Ohina. 

BY   REV.    GKOROE  B.   SMYTH. 

It  is  as  true  of  China  as  of  everywhere  else,  that 
before  one  can  preach  to  the  people  he  must  get  at 
them.  And  thin  is  not  always  as  easy  as  it  might 
seem.  From  certain  classes  of  the  Ciiinese  mission- 
aries have  hitherto  been  almost  as  completely  sepa- 
rated as  if  they  were  living  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
globe.  And  then  when  one  does  reach  them,  their 
interest  has  to  be  aroused  before  they  will  listen  at- 
tentively. There  are  different  ways  of  doing  this,  and 
one  is  by  the  use  of  well-selected  magic  lantern  slides. 

We  have  recently  been  trying  this  method  at 
Pocchow,  and  with  good^results.  The  interest  of 
many  has  been  aroused,  and  thousands  have  heard 
the  Gospel  who  never  heard  it  before.  The  Rev.  G. 
S.  Miner  has  exhibited  the  pictures  to  great  numbers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  Kverywiiere  great 
interest  has  been  shown  and  perfect  order  main- 
tained. One  evening  he  gave  an  exhibition  to  a  large 
croA-d  in  the  open  court  of  a  heathen  temple.  I  have 
alsio  shown  them  myself  to  many. 

Last  week  I  gMve  an  exhibition  at  the  home  of 
one  of  the  students  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College. 
He  belongs  to  a  well-known  family  in  the  city,  and  I 
asked  if  his  uncle  would  like  to  have  me  show  the 
pictures  at  his  house,  and  would  invite  some  of  his 
friends  to  see  them.  His  uncle  was  delighted  with 
the  suggestion,  and  when  I  went  I  found  about  a 
hundred  people,  some  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  Foochow.  Among 
them  was  a  very  high  official,  who  came  quietly 
and  remained  to  the  end. 

Now,  unfortunately,  I  have  to  depend  upon  the 
kindness  of  friends  for  the  use  of  some  of  the  most 
intere^iiu};  pictures  we  exhibit.  Though  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College  has  a  number  of  slides,  they  are 
mostly  pictures  of  natural  scenery.  From  my  friend, 
an  Italian  gentleman  in  the  Imperial  Customs  Service, 
I  have  repeatedly  borrowed  many  views  of  fine 
buildings,  churches,  and  other  characteristic  products 
of  the  ciTilizitiou  of  the  West.  But  we  ouj^ht  to 
have  such  pictures  ourselves,  and  I  therefore  write 
this  appeal  for  them. 


There  is  one  set  of  pictures  which  I  want  especially. 
It  is  a  Fct  of  ten  rackwork  astronomical  slides  sold  by 
T.  H.  McAllister,  of  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  or 
any  other  firsi-class  dealer  in  magic  lantern  goods. 
It  costs  $40.  Then  I  want  some  views  of  houses, 
churches,  |  ublic  buildings,  streets,  ships,  railways— 
of  anything,  in  fnct,  which  will  show  the  progress 
which  Christian  nations  have  made. 

Finally  and  especially,  we  need  views  of  Bible 
scenes.  These  bring  the  facts  of  the  Bible  home  to 
many  whom  words  alone  would  not  interest.  Sever- 
al such  views  have  already  been  shown,  but  we  have 
had  to  borrow  them,  some  from  the  friend  already 
mentioned,  and  some  from  one  of  the  English 
missionaries.  As  these  gentlemen,  however,  some- 
times use  them  themselves,  we  cannot  always  get 
them  when  we  want  them. 

For  aid  in  this  work  I  appeal  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  our  work  here.  The  slides  may  be  sent  to 
Mr.  C.  I.Cheney,  of  the  Mission  Rooms,  150  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  who  will  forward  them  to  me. 
In  sending  them  to  him  please  say  they  are  for  Rev. 
Geo.  B.  Smyth,  Foochow,  and  they  will  be  sure  to 
reach  me.  If  anyone  would  like  to  send  money  for 
slides  instead  of  the  slides  themselves,  please  send  it 
to  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  of  the  same  address. 
Dr.  Baldwin  spent  over  twenty  years  iu  mission 
work  at  Foochow,  and  knows  perfectly  what  we 
want. 

Any  who  respond  to  this  appeal  may  be  assured 
that  they  will  be  giving  an  immense  amount  of  in- 
struction to  many  in  whose  lives  there  is  but  little 
that  interests,  and,  better  still,  will  open  m-my  a 
door  for  the  entrance  of  the  preacher  of  the  GospeL 


ApproDrlations  by  OonfereDces,  and  not  by 
Oonntries. 

IIY   REV.    FRANK   W.    WARNE,  OP    CALCUTTA. 

I  HAD  been  steadily  in  Calcutta  for  about  two 
years,  and  my  people  voted  me  a  month's  leave;  and 
it  WMS  on  the  vacation  trip  I  look  to  Singapore  and 
Peiiang  that  I  thought  out  the  ideas  suggested  at  the 
heading  of  this  letter.  Our  last  Central  Conference 
impressed  me  as  being  of  priceless  value  to  our  work 
throughout  the  Indian  empire  and  Malaysia.  We 
are  now  all  united,  understand  each  other,  have  a 
definite  sympathy  for  and  with  each  other's  work  in 
a  sense  that  we  could  not  do  if  we  had  not  met  and 
taken  "  sweet  counsel  together."  When  I  got  down 
to  Singapore,  and  knew  that  I  was  near  the  other 
mission  tiolds  of  the  Church,  China,  Japan,  and 
Korea,  and  that  they  were  thought  of  as  other  mis- 
sion fields  and  written  and  spoken  of  as  other  mis- 
sion  fields  and  under  other  forms  of  administrations, 
I  thought  why  cannot  these  fields  be  u*jited  in  one 
mission,  and  have  all  Asia  represented  as  one  mis- 
sion, meet  in  one  Central  Conference,  compare  notes, 
come   to  an  agreement  on  mission  questions,  send 
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home  to  the  Church  united  reports^  and  have 
the  appropriations  miide  to  the  Conferences  accord- 
irig  to  their  needs,  and  not  to  conntriost-When  I  ro- 
turued  to  mj  home  the  Urst  lUiog  that  cani;ht  my 
eye  on  lookliijr  over  the  contents  of  the  Maj  and 
June  number  ef  ihe  Mcthodtat  RevUw  waa  tbe  discus- 
sion of  the  comparative  merits  of  China  and  India  as 
mission  fields.  Tliis  so  nirred  me  as  to  set  me  to 
write  the  sngf^csLiou  at  the  heading  of  this  letter. 

I  favor  this  idea  lor  tlie  following  and  many  other 
reasoos: 

L  It  would  be  so  easily  carried  out  I  atippose 
tliat  about  fifteen  dayn'  travel  would  enable  the  dele- 
gates from  the  most  extreme  parte  or  Jndiii,  ChliiB,  or 
Japan  to  come  togirther  Tor  consul tAtion.  This  to 
take  place  once  in  tiro  years  would  be  only  a  very 
nvodernte  expense,  and  in  my  opinion  the  ad  vantages 
to  the  misfliotis  and  to  the  Church  at  home  would  be 
inosiimable. 

2.  There  is  so  much  in  common  between  the 
tnlssiun  fields.  I  8*w  this  more  clearly  than  I  had 
ever  known  it  before,  I  had  thoujrht  that  the 
Chinamen  and  the  Japanese  were  so  much  more 
difficult  to  reach  thao  the  tow  castes  of  India,  un- 
til I  looked  into  the  work  of  our  mission  in  Singn- 
pore  among  the  Chinamen^  and  talked  with  Dr. 
Leuring,  who  baa  looked  into  the  work  in  India 
thoroughly.  He  told  me  that  the  laboring  classes  of 
China  are  a;9  acceasiblo  as  the  low  castes  of  India, 
and  it  is  hie  opinion  t)tat  they  form  &  larger  per  cent 
of  the  people.  Rev.  W.  N,  Brewster,  who  speDt 
some  time  in  India,  has  gone  to  work  in  China  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  North  India  ndssionanesi 
and  he  has  in  a  few  yearf^  gathered  a  native  church 
of  about  two  thousand  persons,  I  do  not  know  how 
m&ny  more  in  China  and  Japan  work  on  the  ^ame 
lines,  but  Dr.  Louring  told  me  Un^t  if  he  httd  enough 
workers  to  look  after  the  people  he  could  hove  a 
thousand  of  the  working  Chinamen  into  the  church 
in  Singapore  before  the  end  of  the  year.  If  we 
oould  come  together  in  a  Conlerence  1  have  no 
doubt  that  India  miFsiunarles  could  learn  mudi 
from    t!ie    China   and   Japan    mission  a  rica  and  vice 

3.  I  see  thjit  this  would  raise  tlie  question  of 
episcopal  supervision.  I  do  not  think  thiit  any 
Hetliodisc  preacher  could  hold  the  htHhops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcofnil  Church  in  higher  ostoom  Llian  I 
do.  I  will  not  take  a  back  seal  for  anyone  who 
has  not  gone  loo  fur  on  that  line,  but  the  plan  of 
having  a  man  come  to  a  strange  country,  where  not 
a  familiar  sight  will  greet  his  eye,  orafumtliar  iiound 
taXi  on  his  ear.  except  when  he  talks  with  persons 
from  hia  own  country*,  and  preside  at  ilie  Conference, 
and  then  say  good-bye,  and  le  sure  to  have  that 
little  visit  at  the  most  favorable  season  of  ihe  year, 
and  to  call  that  episcopal  supervision,  is  a  kind  of 
tupervision  that  will  not  much  longer  be  so  called 
hf  in  J  body  of  missionaries  or  the  Church  at  home. 


As  it  was  said  at  the  last  General  Conference,  tttere 
is  one  word  that  answers  that  questioo,  and  tlmt 
word  is  "  Thoburn/' 

1  repeat,  this  U  not  said  with  any  want  of  appteei^ 
t ion  of  our  bishops,  but  the  time  is   near  when 
bishop  of  a  mission  in  tlie  foreign  tield  miiat 
be  a  missionary.     If  one  of  the  home  bishops  wouki 
like  to  supervise  the  foreign  fields,  and  to  Uial  end  »f 
willing  to  become  a  missionary,  and  come  here  mi 
for  the  plefUMiit  season  only,  and  tlirn  away,  but  ir 
he  will  pay  g':»o*i-bye  in  iiome  and  friends,  ari«l  brt.-^ 
his  family  and  come  out  here  for  the  reel  of  hi*  life 
learn  the  language  of  the  people  and  icet  the  oorjri- 
deuce  of  the  native  Church,  then  all  right.    The  mis' 
siouaries  will  rect-ive  any  such  bishop  in  the  Gbuith 
with  open  arms;  but  otherwise,  the  work  of  super* 
vision,  of  lending  the  native  Clmrcb,  of  opemn?  np 
the  heathen  world,  and  planting  new  missiouj^  !«  ^n 
impossibility.     The  Church  of  tlie  future  will  bartm 
the  foreign  fields  only  bishops  who  are  missiooiirtc* 
— niisaionaries  in  the  true  tense  of  being  here  for  life. 

If  the  appropriations  could  thus  bo  made  by  Con* 
ferences,  and  each  one  get  according  to  the  a'od  oo 
hand  and  tl»e  needs  of  ihe  work,  such  unseemly  <it' 
babes  a^  the  one  in  the  last  unnual  Missionarr  Lohn 
mittee   meeting   would  be  a  thing  of  ihe  past.    1 
should  like  to  hear   through  your  paper  what  th« 
other    misaiouaries   in  the  other  coiuiirie^  of  A»)t 
think  of  this  ruggestitiu,     1    have   not  seen  it  ney- 
where^  but   think  it  is  workable,  and  would  uatie 
and  help  on  all  questions  in  common — end  there  are 
manv — all  our  misaiona  in  Asia*     For  au  eiucpk 
take  the  vexed  salary  question.     If  the  misslonanes 
from  tlie  several  countries  could  meet  on  the  fltla 
and  discuss  the  question,  a  representation  could  t* 
sent   home    that  would   be   imantmously  agreed  to 
out  hero,  and  that  could  be  accepted  at  home;  »Qd 
the  question  could  be  regulated  as  ejcchange  m*s 
vary  iti  all  time  to  come  by   rep  resen  tat  ions  froni 
ihe  field. 

During  the  present  century  Uie  great  ingatherings 
of  the  Methodist  Church  have  been  in  tlie  Occid^ur. 
but  the  indications  are  Uiat  during  ihe  lweni>«*tii 
century  iliia  will  be  in  the  Orit^nt,  and  we  must  pbu 
accordingly.  1  see  in  the  future  a  great  Churcli  iu 
Asia  with  a  great  Central  Conference,  composed  of 
miniijtera,  laymen,  the  representatives  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and.  I  trust, 
the  f<]ngUah  Methodists;  and  this  Conibrenee  will 
legislate  for  the  wotk  of  the  Methodist  Church 
among  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  millions  of  Asia. 

The  De.tt  Central  Conference  of  India  and  Malay* 
eia  will  meet  in  Poona,  just  before  Ihe  mjcl 
General  Couference.  I  am  sure  the  Indian  brethreo 
would  be  delighted  if  Chin^i  and  Japan  would  ^nd 
their  General  Conference  delegates,  via  India  ae 
rratemal  delegates  to  the  Centn*!  GoufereDce  in 
India.  We  extend  to  them  a  cordial  invitniion,  and 
will  assure  them  an  enthusiastic  welcome  I 
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The  Bniman  Oirrs  Lament 


BT  MRS.   N.    I1ARKI8. 

Ah  me !    I  am  nn  tired  I 

My  feet  arc  verv  sore. 
Pve  climbed  the  f>aine  old  hillside 

So  many  times  before. 

For  everv  luorniu^  early, 

Thougn  it*8  oool  and  nice  for  play, 
Upon  my  head  l*m  brineini;^ 

Some  offerings,  on  this  tray. 

They  tell  me  Buddh  Ir  an^jyt 
And  will  my  houI  disdain, 

Unless  I  feed  this  idol. 
And  thus  some  merit  gain. 

Tve  brought  seven  large  bananas 
This  mominir  up  the  hill, 

And  placed  them  right  before  him ; 
Now  let  him  take  his  fill. 

I  stand  apart  and  watch  him, 

He  looks  so  very  odd  ; 
He  never  moves  u  feature. 

Nor  even  deigns  to  nod. 

His  head  is  brick  and  mortar, 
It  must  be  hard  to  think  ; 

His  eyes  have  no  expression, 
I  never  saw  liini  wmk. 

His  ears,  they  sav,  are  handsome. 
But  loth  are  cfojryed  with  clay  ; 

And  when  I  kneel  before  him. 
He  cannot  hear  me  pray. 

His  feet  are  good  for  nothing, 

He  cannot  budge  a  }teg ; 
His  hands  are  ()uite  as  useless. 

They're  resting  on  each  leg. 

His  mouth  he  never  opens 
To  speak,  nor  ^et  for  food  ; 

To  bring  it  nere  is  nonsense, 
It  canH  do  any  good. 

The  crows  and  dogs  are  coming, 

All  ready  for  a  light. 
They  teur  my  fruit  in  pieces, 

Each  claims  the  other's  right. 

Ah,  me !    How  can  I  l)ear  it? — 

This  life  so  late  begun. 
With  nothing  more  to  live  f«»r, 

I  almost  wish  't  was  done. 

Who  made  the  sun  above  me. 
The  moon  and  stars  as  wt*  11  ? 

It  must  be  some  one,  somewhere ; 
Where  can  he  always  dwell  i 

But  most  of  all,  Pm  longing 
To  know  who  first  made  me. 

Who  gave  me  thouf^t  and  fcelinir. 
Who  gave  me  eyes  to  see. 

0  that  some  little  fairy 
Would  tell  me  when  I  call  I 

For  all  around  is  darkne^s, 
I  nothing  know  at  all. 

Alas  !  Pm  always  groping 

Without  a  ray  of  light ; 
And  when  this  life  is  over, 

'T  will  be  a  darker  night. 

But  then  *t  would  be  no  better 

To  be  a  dog  or  cat. 
Or  worse,  some  loathsome  reptile. 

And  often  killed  at  that. 


The  Bniman  OirPs  Joy. 

BT  MRS.  N.  HARRIS. 

To-day  I  am  so  hjippy, 
I  thought  youM  like  to  know  ; 

For  when  I  sat  in  darkness, 
I  told  you  all  my  woe. 

'T  was  on  that  very  mornini^ 
My  heart  was  sick  and  sad, 

For  worshiping  the  idols 
Had  failed  to  make  nic  glad. 

So,  coming  homeward  slowly, 
With  many  doubts  and  fears. 

I  drew  my  'kerchief  downward. 
To  hide  the  foiling  tears. 

I  heard  my  name  soon  spoken 
In  tones  so  strangely  sweet, 

I  wiped  away  the  tear-drops. 
And  walked  with  lighter  feet. 

When,  lo !  there  stood  before  me 

A  form  so  vrry  fair. 
With  garments  li^ht  and  flowing^ 

And  a  crown  ot  golden  hair. 

**  Is  this,"  said  I,  "  the  fair>' 
Pve  longed  so  much  to  see  ? 

And  can  you  tell  me  truly. 
Who  made  a  child  like  me  ?  " 

She  laid  her  lily  fingers 

Upon  my  lawny  hand. 
And,  smiling  kindly,  answertil : 

*'  Pve  seen  no  fairy  land ; 

*'  But  Pm  the  foreign  mamma, 

I  came  across  the  sen 
To  bring  you  joyful  tidings, 

So  Pll  your  fairy  be. 

**  Just  now  Pvo  seen  your  mother. 
And  gained  licr  full  con>ent 

That  you  my  school  may  enter, 
Ancl  learn  to  your  content. 

*'  So  hasten  now,  make  rca«ly. 
The  hour  lias  come  to  go;* 

And  then  Pll  teach  you  gladly 
What  most  you  want  to  know." 

A  month  han  passed  so  quickly 

Since  that  eventful  day, 
And  I  have  been  ao  hupj>y, 

I  almo^t  wish  't  \kou!u  stay. 

Pve  learned  who  made  the  heavens. 
And  all  things  else  as  well, 

Pvo  learned  who  formed  this  b"dy, 
Wherein  my  soul  doth  dwell. 

But,  best  of  all,  Pve  listened 
To  the  story  of  God's  love, 

Who  >ent  his' Son  to  savg  me, 
Down  from  his  home  alK>ve. 

Pve  learned  to  say,  **  Our  Father,"" 
And  much  I  love  to  pray  ; 

I  never  more  will  w<»rshif) 
Dumb  idols  made  of  clay. 

I  cure  no  more  for  Nig-bau 

Nor  merit  try  to  gain. 
For  grace,  free  grace  in  Jesus, 

Will  cleanse  my  ever}*  stain. 

And  when  this  life  is  over, 
How  blessed 't  will  be  to  met^t 

My  own  dear  precious  Saviour, 
And  worship  at  his  feet ! 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  ladian  Witness  of  June  23  reports  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Girls*  School  at  Rangoon, 
Burma,  is  having  the  most  prosperous  year  in  its 
history.  The  boardinj^  d-pariraent  is  full,  and  every 
department  of  the  school  is  flourishing. 

Bishop  Thoburn  thinks  that  Christianity  is  soon 
to  be  subjected  to  the  Reverest  strain  which  has  ever 
leen  put  upon  her,  and  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Christian  men  and  women  to  think  and  pray  and 
do  and  dare  as  they  have  never  done  before. 

The  city  of  Send«i,  Japm,  reports  "The  Club  of 
Love  and  Friendship."  It  is  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  A  honsc  is  rented  where  there  is  a  reading 
room,  and  where  Bible  classes  are  held  and  Christian 
lectures  delivered.  The  c'.ub  has  become  a  power 
for  good,  and  the  center  of  moral  and  religious  influ- 
•ence. 

A  Bible  agent  in  Brazil  reports  that  the  priests 
destroy  every  Bible  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  do  all 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  people  from  buying, 
telling  them  that  the  Prot-stunt  Bible  is  false  and 
full  of  lies,  and  a  very  dangerous  book,  and  that  the 
written  word  wns  never  intended  by  God  for  the 
people  to  read. 

The  Home  of  Pandila  Rtmabal,  at  Poona,  India, 
-carries  on  educational  work  among  fifcy-one  pupils, 
thirty-four  of  whom  are  widows.  The  institution  is 
supported  by  seventy- ftvo  Circles  in  the  United 
States.  When  Panditn  Ramabai  commenced  her 
work  six  years  ago  she  was  promised  aid  for  ten 
vears  from  her  friends. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  designating  France 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  country.  A  Paris  correspond- 
ent of  j&(;a/i^W»r^/  Christendom  writes:  "In  France 
scarcely  5.000,000  out  of  the  40,000,000  reputed 
Roman  Catholics  may  be  snid  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  the  rest  are  nonchurch -goers,  unbelievers, 
atheists,  and  anarchists.'* 

Sir  M.  Monier  Williams  ur>res  that  well-trained 
missionaries  be  .sent  to  India  who  shall  be  thorough- 
ly conversant  with  the  systen  s  against  which  they 
have  to  contend.  He  says:  **  Hinduism  is  not  a 
feeble  system  which  must  necessarily  melt  before 
the  missionary,  but  on «  which  calls  for  the  highest 
p  'wers  to  combat  its  errors." 

The  Thibetan  Pioneer  Mission,  under  Miss  Tnylor 
is  at  Darjeeling,  India,  on  the  borders  of  Thibet . 
ixud  while  not  permitted  to  enter  Thibet  it  is 
able  to  do  some  work  among  the  Thibetans  living  in 
Darjeeling.  One  missionary  writes:  '*  One  poor  sick 
man  that  we  went  to  see  was  having  prayers  made 
for  him  by  a  Lama,  and  candles  were  burning  upon 
the  altar  which  contained  an  image  of  Buddha. 
Nearly  every  household  his  its  altar.'' 


We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  the  gified  Miu 
Maria  A.  West,  the  author  of  H'/mance  of  Missions, 
and  the  founder  of  Strangers'  Rests  at  Constantinople 
and  Smyrna.  For  many  years  she  was  a  missioDiry 
of  the  American  Board,  and  was  formerlj  a  valued 
correspondent  of  this  magazine. 

There  are  in  Spain  repreaeulatives  of  14  Protes- 
tant Churches  and  societies,  and  ih-y  report  20 
foreign  male  and  2d  foreign  female  missionaries,  41 
Spanish  pastors,  37  evangelists,  3,600  communicanti 
The  American  Board  and  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union  are  the  only  American  societies  at 
work  there.  The  others  are  from  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Hol- 
land. 

Rev.  Francis  Ashcroft,  of  Ajmere,  India,  writes 
that  Hinduism  is  not  seriously  alarmed  at  the  ad- 
vance of  Christianity.  "  Here  and  there,  no  doobi, 
a  temporary  panic  has  prevailed  under  the  excite- 
ment of  some  important  conversion  or  Uie  sudden 
turning  of  a  low  caste  village.  But.  on  the  whole, 
Hinduism  maintains  a  practically  unbroken  front, 
and  so  thinks  it  can  afford  to  ignore  or  disdainfully 
despise  aggressive  Christianity.'* 

The  view  which  Mrs.  Besant.,  the  new  high 
priestess  of  Theosophy,  and  the  oonvert  to  Hindu- 
ism,  takes  of  Christianity,  is  seen  in  an  extract  from 
one  of  her  addresses  in  India,  in  which  she  said: 
"  The  custom  of  sending  children  to  school  under  the 
missionaries,  or  under  government  where  a  new  re- 
ligion is  taught,  or  where  no  religion  is  taught,  is 
the  cause  of  so  many  young  Hindus  turning  skep- 
tics and  materialiatf,  and,  what  is  worse,  becoming 
converts  to  Christianity." 

The  director  in  charge  of  the  Bethel  Saotlud  Mis- 
sion in  India  (Rev.  A.  Haegert)  says  that  bis  eight 
missionaries  "get  food  and  clothes,  and  no  salary; 
their  salary  they  get  on  arrival  in  heaven."  They 
are  better  off  than  Fome  missionaries  who  are  not 
furnished  with  food  or  clothing  but  have  talariet 
which  do  not  purchase  tliem  all  the  food  and  clothes 
they  need.  So  far  as  wc  know  there  are  few  roiesioQ- 
arles  receiving  a  larger  salary  than  necessary  to  pro- 
vide them  with  food,  clothing,  and  proper  shelter. 

Dr.  James  Martin,  of  Antiocli,  Syria,  writes  that 
the  Turkish  government  is  doing  all  that  it  can  to 
close  the  Protestant  mission  schools.  "  Even  where 
they  cannot  give  effect  to  a  formal  order  for  closure 
of  schools,  they  are  trying  to  accomplish  the  same 
object  by  other  means,  as  by  intimidating,  fining,  and 
banishing  the  native  teachers,  whonii  they  forbid, 
under  penalties,  from  teaching  any  more;  or  by  pre- 
venting pupils  going  into  our  schools  by  inflicting 
fines  or  other  penalties  upon  parents  who  send  their 
children  to  the  school-." 


General  Notea  and  Commetits. 
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For  two  years  the  Greek  Protestant  congregation  at 
Ordii.  near  Trebizond,  on  the  BInck  Sea  coast,  has  been 
prevented  from  engaging  in  worship  on  the  Sabbath  on 
the  ground  that  the  Protestant  place  of  worsliip  wa<  too 
near  the  Greek  church.  A  government  commission 
decided  iliat  there  was  no  good  reason  for  the  oppo- 
sition, and  on  May  20  the  Protestants  assembled  for 
worship.  A  great  mob  of  Greeks  collected,  stoned 
the  house,  and  smashed  the  windows,  and  for  seven 
hours  besieged  the  congregation  of  three  hun- 
dred and  tiftj.  The  pol-ce  relieved  them  from  their 
dangerous  position,  but  did  not  arrest  any  of  their 
assailants,  and  prohibited  Protestant  worship. 

Who  should  go  as  foreign  missionaries  ?  Are  only 
a  few  called  to  this  vocation?  The  order,  "Go ye," 
is  a  standing  order.  It  is  as  urgent  now  as  when 
fi'St  uttered.  Is  Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson  right  when  he 
sny 8  that  as  regards  the  personal  service  among  the 
heathen,  it  is  for  each  minister  who  remains  at  home 
to  bIiow  good  reason  why  he  is  not  in  the  foreign 
field  ?  Our  missionary  societies  are  not  to  wait  for 
volunteers  and  from  them  select  those  who  will  rep- 
resent the  Church  in  foreign  lands,  but  look  over  all 
the  ministers  at  home  and  from  them  make  the  selec- 
tion and  appointment,  and  let  the  responsibility  of 
remaining  at  home  or  going  rest  with  the  one  thus 
appointed. 

We  need  in  every  foreign  mission  gome  missiona- 
ries who  are  leanied  men  and  able  defenders  of  the 
truth  against  manifold  error.  At  a  gathering  in 
Japan  of  native  ministers  »nd  teachers,  about  four 
years  ago,  one  of  the  conclusions  reached  was :  "  We 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  that  many  more  missiona- 
ries shall  be  sent  us  from  America  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  ordinary 
work  of  preaching  can  be  done  quite  as  well  by  edu- 
cated men  of  our  own  race ;  but  if  our  friends  across 
the  ocean  can  send  us  men  capable  of  becoming 
lead-rs,  able  to  teach  us  how  we  may  grapple  with 
rival  systems  of  religion  or  philosophy  and  all  the 
burning  questions  which  confront  us,  then  the  more 
they  send  the  better.** 

Rev.  H.  C.  Squires,  of  the  Knglish  Church  Mission 
in  India,  in  writing  of  the  connecting  links  between 
the  past  and  present  in  western  India,  sats: 
*' Saintly  George  Bowen  was  one  of  these  links.  For 
part  of  the  iwp  years  that  I  lived  in  the  Money 
School,  he  lived  opposite  me  at  the  Tract  Society. 
Plantains,  bread,  water  were  his  only  fare,  except 
when  a  guest  at  some  friend's  table.  In  those  days 
there  were  still  among  Kuropeans  of  leood  social 
position  in  Bombay  some  who  deemed  it  a  privilege 
to  have  this  man  of  John-the- Baptist-like  abstemious- 
neis  and  simplicity  of  attire  at  their  table.  But 
Bombay  society  has  changed  greatly  since  those 
days,  and  for  years  before  his  death  I  often  felt  sadly 
that  Bombay  knew  not  one  of  its  greatest  and  saiot- 
liast  men.     While  we  were  there,  on  one  morning  of 


each  week,  he  never  failed  to  occupy  his  place  at  our 
breakfast  table.  I  was  with  him  a  few  hours  before 
his  death.  A  singularly  undemonstrative  man, 
almost  resenting  proffered  help  and  attention,  and 
yet  so  Christlike  in  his  absolute  self-abnrgation,  in 
his  fidelity  to  conviction,  in  his  going  about  doing 
go  d.     His  life  was  a  truly  noble  poem." 

'*  Compassion  for  the  heatlien  is  an  urgent  motive 
for  missionary  zeal.  But  something  deeper  than 
sympathy  is  required.  In  this  matter  neither  our 
Lord  nor  the  apostles  appealed  to  pity.  There  is  a 
must  in  the  case,  conscience  has  an  interest  A 
more  scriptural  motive  is  holy  grief  in  view  of  God's 
offended  majesty.  Evangelistic  duty  should  be  pre- 
sented from  pulpit  and  platform,  not  simply  as  a 
question  of  humanitarian  or  philanthropic  interest, 
but  as  an  urgency  of  our  holy  religion.  Here  stands 
a  command  ;  not  advice,  not  a  suggestion  of  prudence 
or  of  expediency,  but  a  clear  order,  'Go  ye.'  The 
most  prompt  obedience  is  demanded.  Not  more  im- 
perative is  the  duty  of  present  repentance,  or  growth 
in  grace,  or  the  duties  of  prayer  and  holy  living.  Go 
or  send  is  the  only  option.  *  Here  am  I ;  send  me — 
to  the  first  man  I  meet,  or  to  the  remotest  heathen  * 
— '\A  tlie  appropriate  response  of  every  Christian." — 
A.  C.  Thompson. 

Dr.  F.  F.  KUinwood,  writing  on  the  place  of  edu- 
cation in  missionary  work,  says :  *'  A  friend 
who  had  visited  India  said  to  me  that  of  all  the 
higher  institutions  that  he  had  seen,  and  he  had  vis- 
ited many,  the  one  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Kpis- 
copal  Mission  at  Bareilly  seemed  to  him  best  adapted 
to  meet  the  widespread  wants  of  a  mission.  The 
curriculum  was  not  so  extended  as  in  some  other  in- 
stitutions, but  it  was  more  distinctively  a  school  for 
the  training  of  preachers  and  teachers.  Those  who 
were  selected  or  admitted  to  the  institution  were  by 
preference  young  men  who  gave  good  promise  of  be- 
coming Christian  workers.  And  my  impression  is 
that  the  Dooshisha  of  the  American  Board  in  Japan, 
established  and  for  some  years  directed  by  the 
lamented  Neesima,  has  attained  its  high  success  and 
proved  its  eminent  usefulness  just  in  proportion  to  the 
emphasis  which  it  put  upon  the  training  of  preachers 
and  teachers  for  the  direct  service  of  the  mission.*' 

Dr.  F.  F.  Ellinwood  writes:  "The  idea  that  either 
the  missionary  or  the  native  preacher  needs  only  to 
be  taught  the  principles  of  our  Christian  religion,  and 
that  they  can  alwavs  meet  the  opposition**  of  heathen 
systeriiK  by  ignoring  them,  U  preposterous.  I  would 
also  have  every  man  so  thoroughly  qualified  as  to 
ui.derstand  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  people 
amont?  whom  he  labors ;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  would  gladly  see  the  great 
majority  of  our  missionaries  giving  themselves  to  the 
direct  proclamation  of  the  truth,  or  to  the  training  of 
native  preachers  by  short,  practical  courses,  in  which 
the  spiritual  element  shoiild  preponderate.     I  most 
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General  ITotM  and  Commmta, 


Qflrnoittf  iidvoc&te  a  great  pre t>0B<le ranee  on  tie 
side  of  ova ngeUattc  work.  While  we  ought  to  labor 
for  tJie  men  of  lo-dny  as  if  Chrbt  were  soon  lo  Gome« 
ftud  thia  i^eaerBtton  were  to  be  the  iaei,  we  ought 
uliio  lo  ]tkj  pLiins  as  broadly  and  ixn  deeply  a^  if  sb- 
aured  that  many  genera t ions  were  to  follow.*^ 

WrilinjE  or  the  war  \n  ihe  East  The  Outhok  says: 
**It  seems  uecesi^ary  for  the  nauimal  safety  of  Japnn 
thai  Korea  should  not  become  a  Cliiaeae  province.  In 
the  recent  upriahijr  of  the  pcnsactry  of  liie  feriUe 
aoiithem  provinces  of  Korea  against  the  iDtolciable 
exaciiooa  of  ihe  oHice'liolders^  China  responded  witli 
Auspicious  alacrity  and  sent  over  l.er  soldiers.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  a  treaty  bet^veen 
Japnn  and  China,  Japan  was)  amply  juatitied  in  dis- 
mcMog  the  same  nvirjiber,  Japin  represputs  civili- 
^ nation ;  China  represents  uiitiqnity  and  ideas  ^vhich  no 
longer  survive  in  modern  life.  It  is  not  only  the  ua- 
tiona  east  and  west  of  Korea  that  are  fighting,  those 
north  and  south  of  her  may  soon  step  in.  The  Bear 
aod  the  Lion^  as  Wf  11  as  the  Dragon  and  the  Dragoii- 
fty^  will  have  their  say.  Meanwhile  the  rue  Korean 
patriots  are  hopin$r  'hat  the  ontcotue  will  be  the  in- 
dependence ol  ilieir  beloved  Iund/' 

Fourteen  British  miiiaionariea,  who  have  been  in 
China  twenty- five  ycurs  or  more,  have  memariAllzed 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Opium  that  they  embo^jy 
in  their  report  a  united  reconkniendation  to  her 
majetfty,  the  queen  of  Great  Briiain,  thnt  the  Indian 
government  sljould  immediately  restrict  the  Indian 
production  of  opium  lo  ilie  supply  of  what  \^  needed 
for  niediciual  pnrpo^tes  iu  India  and  elsewhere*  The 
appeal  is  fouodcMl  ujion  ttm  following  facts  :  '"  L  Thai 
the  consumption  of  opium  in  China  is  exerting  a  dis- 
tinctly deteriofaiing  effti^ct  upon  the  Chinese  people, 
pliyaically,  socially,  and  morally,  2.  That  the  con- 
science of  the  Chinese  people  is  disLiamly  opposed  to 
the  opium  habit.  li.  That  XUe  opium  trade,  though 
no  longer  conimbuDd.  is  highly  injurious  not  only  to 
China,  but  also  to  the  f«ir  liftme  of  Great  Briialo. 
4.  That  the  opium  imported  from  India  is  neither  re- 
quired for  medicinal  purposes  in  China,  nor  generally 
used  for  these  purposes." 

Bishop  Newman  writes  of  Italy:  **Whnt  the 
Wesileyan  movement  was  to  the  Church  of  Ktigland, 
American  Methodism  is  to  the  Homnn  Church.  Her 
chapels  are  in  Pisa,  with  its  'leaning  tower;'  in 
Florence  on  the  Arno:  in  Bologna,  the  liome  of  Qal- 
vani,  and  in  whoso  university  are  ten  thousand 
students;  in  Milano,  wliere  Iieonardo  dn  Vinci 
frescoed  *  The  Lsht  Supper;'  in  Turin,  home  ai«d 
tomb  of  Cavour;  and  the  voice  of  her  miniatry  is 
beard  in  Palermo,  and  Naples,  and  (ienoSf  and 
Venice,  and  Geneva,  where  Calvin  lived  and  died. 
And  Rome,  ciiy  of  the  Cn-sars  and  of  the  pontiffs,  ia 
her  head  center,  from  which  all  her  forces  oyjerate 
to  evangehze  and  purify.  There  in  the  moat  con- 
i^picuoiis  and  eligible  portion  of  that  city  of  rpn<^vvn 


is  rising  to-day  a  noble  structure,  wherein  h^r  min 
isters  will  be  educsated,  her  edllora  will  create  a 
sanctifying^  literature,  and  her  naiasioaariea  will 
preach  to  the  Romans  wjd  to  th©  American*  in 
Rome.  It  is  the  moat  comprehensive  conceptioa  in 
all  our  foreign  missions,  and  the  credit  thereof  bdw 
to  Dr  Burt,  a  superintendent  of  whom  the  Church  i» 
justly  proud.  Peace  reigns  in  Italy.  Our  brethren 
see  eye  to  eye.  Kan  lestness  marks  their  ministrr, 
Revivals  bless  their  eflTorts.  loeroase  is  oertaifL 
The  centers  are  occupied.  Public  appreciation  is  if^ 
parent  Liberidity  ia  awwkened.  Young  men  i^* 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  Lord  calling  them  u> 
'preach  the  word.*  The  Church  liaa  prep«nfd  f'.»r 
thtir  careful  iraining,  and  under  the  scliolarly  ati4 
devoted  Professor  Clark,  our  theologicai  scliool  ta 
Rome  will  supply  a  native  ministry/' 

Bishop  Uaygood  writei :  ^  We  cannot  estimata 
even  the  Hberality  of  the  Church  by  the  figure*  and 
footings  of  alt  our  tfensurers.  A  small  amount  maj 
mean  liberality,  a  lar^e  sum  may  indicate  mea&oesi. 
The  figures  and  footings  do  not  show  what  ihe  pr* 
ers  had  left.  No  measure  of  giving  ia  worth  ccm- 
sidering  that  counts  only  what  i^  iiiven.  A  tlon^aod 
dollars  given  may  not  mean  any  sacriQce  to  tl<e 
giver;  the  widow  giving  her  all  when  she  gave  'two 
niites,^  was  liberal ^  she  '  gave  all  slie  had.'  Our 
Lord  has  made  this  too  plain  for  discussion.  Jil- 
though  the  rich  *  derided  him '  Uien — ita  Uicy  do  to- 
day — they  were  wrong  and  he  was  right" 

The  Cfinjittan  Pittriot,  (t  Madras^  which  does  not 
hold  a  brief  for  the  Christian  missionarlw  in  Indii» 
described  Vivel*«naudas  exposition  of  Hindmam  al 
the  Parliameni  of  Reh'gions  as  **  o  crude  patch ing  «p 
of  ihe  elevating  doctrines  of  Christianity  on  a  bueta 
of  Vedaniism,  which  is  mahlng  but  {Wtniheiam.**  In 
reply  to  his  sneers  at  ihe  missionaries  in  India*  ft 
asks:  *'  Wfio  were  the  pioneers  of  English  educa- 
lion  ♦  Who  were  the  first  to  attempt  lo  raise  the 
degraded  condition  of  the  women  of  ludin?  To 
whom  does  Indian  and  even  Sa^tknt  litemture  owe 
its  development  if  not  to  men  hke  Wilson  and  Cald- 
well, who  belong  lo  the  category  of  roiasionaric*'* 
Who  are  those  that  are  enga^sed  at  present  in  creat- 
ing healthy  literature,  English  and  vernacular,  for 
the  people  of  India?  Who  are  those  in  the  fore- 
front of  every  iitovcment  which  has  for  it^  object  iha 
social  improveutent  of  ludia  if  nut  missionaries ?** 
As  for  his  atta^-k  on  Indian  Chriailans,  it  says:  **  U 
in  nothing  tiho-tof  impudeooe.  It  tt  a  fact  thai 
Christianity  hh-  had  the  greaieat  amount  of  success 
among  ihe  so  called  lower  caste!»,  but  in  this  is  the 
triumph  of  CIj<  Ij^tianity.  It  is  these  down-lroddeo 
classes  wliich  Hinduism  has  rejected  from  its  pale 
as  beyond  all  hope  of  regeneration;  it  is  theae 
classes  that,  with  the  ennobhng  inliueneo  of  the  re^ 
ligioii  of  Christ,  are  now  competing  suocesafully  With 
the  highest  tnww^  in  ev»  ry  way.'* 
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TIDINGS  FROM  OUR  MISSIONS. 


A  Bejoidog  Missionary. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Scott,  of  Muttra,  India,  writes:  "J 
rejoice  that  I  am,  through  tlie  blessiog  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  completing  in  comparative  health 
and  strength  mv  twentj>(irst  year  of  missionary 
work  in  India.  In  that  time  I  have  only  been  once 
out  of  it,  and  while. in  it  have  only  spent  about  three 
months  off  the  plains  and  out  of  my  work,  and  that 
about  fifteen  years  ago. 

"  I  rejoice  that  I  have  seen  the  work  grow  from 
one  Conference  into  five  Conferences,  and  tliat  I 
now  belong  to  a  Conference  that  is  sweeping  in  ten 
thousand  converts  a  year,  and  within  the  borders  of 
which,  from  Allahabad  to  Sanharanpur,  the  light  of 
alur  fires  are  in  sight  of  each  other  all  the  year 
round.  The  Bast  India  Railroad  runs  through  the 
middle  of  our  Conference,  and  it  would  take  forty 
heavily  laden  trains  to  carry  onr  Christians.  If 
they  were  to  join  hands,  they  would  form  a  line 
along  the  Jumna  River  from  Muttra  to  Agra,  thirty 
miles. 

*'  I  rejoice  that  we  are  here,  and  that  you  are 
there.  Now  let  us  hear  your  heart  beat  and  your 
voice  making  melody  for  us,  and  we  will  soon  show 
you  the  brighter  side  of  a  prison  whose  gates  stand 
open  wide.  I  rejoice  in  the  splendid  man  we  have 
for  a  bishop,  and  in  Him  who  upholdeth  all  things  by 
the  word  of  his  power,  and  in  the  frreat  mother 
€liurch,  and  in  my  associates  in  the  work.^' 


Our  Telnga  Work. 

BY  RBT.   GEORGE  K.   GILDER,  P.B. 

ViKARABAD,  forty-Bix  miles  to  the  west  from 
Hyderabad,  is  one  of  our  Annual  Conference  ap- 
pointments, and  is  the  center  of  a  large  and  needy 
rural  field  in  the  Telug^  section  of  this  district. 
We  occupied  the  station  three  years  ago.  Rev.  J. 
H.  Garden,  the  miraionary  in  cliarge,  has  energet- 
ically  pushed  the  work  by  touring  frequently  among 
the  villages  and  preaching  tlie  word  to  ready 
iisteners.  Thousands  of  Scripture  portions  and 
other  Christian  literature  have  been  sold  and  dit- 
iributed  on  these  tours,  with  the  result  that  an 
•earnest  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad. 

Quite  recently  there  have  been  eeveral  baptisms  in 
the  circuit.  ludeed  it  looks  as  if  "  a  break  **  had 
occarred  among  the  Malas  and  Xadagas  (low  caatet) 
in  tliis  regi«>n.  Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from 
Brother  Garden  reporting  K»iie  more  encouraging 
facta.    I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  St: 

"  I  returned  last  evening  after  a  two  days*  trip  to 
Juntpalli  wliere  we  have  our  newest  converts,  I 
found  everything  Mtisfactory,  and  we  had  n>eetingt 
«t  7  p.  x.  and  at  7  A.  M^  as  the  people  an  vary 


busy  sowing  their  fieldp.  I  baptized  one  new  man, 
a  fine,  tall,  intelligent  fellow,  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  our  meesnge,  and  of  the  falsity  of  the  former 
teachings.  He  made  good  declaration  before  all  (of 
his  faith  in  Christ)  in  quite  an  enthusiastic  vein." 

The  work  is  spreading.  Brother  Garden,  not- 
withstanding that  his  hands  are  well  occupied  Just 
now  engineering  matters  connected  with  our  mission 
property  in  Vikarabad,  is  bupy  teaching  and  equip- 
ping workers.     He  writes; 

"  Here,  I  have  a  class  of  several  persons  whom 
I  am  teaching  to  read.  To-dny  I  had  tivo  pastor- 
t-achers  ;  the  wife  of  one  of  iliem ;  an  exhorter;  be- 
sides two  incipient  exhorters,  studying  from  noon 
till  2  p.  M." 

Let  your  readers  pray  for  this  interesting  work. 
We  are  laboring  and  looking  for  big  victories  in  the 
near  future. 

Hydtrahad,  July  4,  1894. 


Natiye  Preachers,  Magic  Lantern,  Etc.,  on  the 
Fooshow  District. 

BY   REV.  J.    H.  WORLET. 

I  DESIRE  to  thank  all  those  friends  who  have 
already  responded  or  shall  respond  to  my  appeal  for 
the  support  of  native  preachers. 

By  their  generous  aid  I  was  not  only  able  to  keep 
in  the  field  all  my  preachers  and  aaaistants,  but  have 
sent  out  from  the  theological  seminary  fourteen 
students  into  new  work  providentially  opened. 
Besides,  I  have  two  men  with  a  magic  lantern  who 
visit  sections  of  the  city  and  villages  where  the 
Gospel  has  never  been  preached,  or  where  op- 
position luis  been  so  great  it  was  Impoasible  to  gain 
a  footing.  Having  used  the  lantern  considerably 
myself,  I  am  confident  it  will  prove  a  powerful  agent 
in  overcoming  the  pride  of  the  gentry,  and  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  common  people. 

In  placea,  where  by  the  ordinary  methods  we 
could  liardly  command  a  bearing,  a  thousand  and 
sometimes  three  thousand  people  will  stand  quiet  in 
the  open  air  for  two  hours  gazing  on  such  scenes  at 
Jesus  in  the  ntanfrer,  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  hit 
betrayal,  trial,  crucinxion.  refurrection,  and  atcen- 
skm;  while  an  eHrnePt  evangelist  expUiins,  and 
urges  ihtfxu  t/j  accept  him  8h  their  8aviour.  Expres- 
sions of  sorrow  and  sympathy  for  the  divine  sufferer 
are  ofU*n  heard  from  \\\m  before  given  (o  bhupheming 
his  holy  name,  and  reviling  hiH  messengers. 

I  beli^'ve  this  mode  of  preaching  the  Gospel  baa  a 
great  future  in  China,  and  I  am  going  to  give  It  a 
fair  trial.  By  recent  \m\tt:T%  I  notice  the  same  method 
is  used  by  wmmt  with  great  success  in  miaeion  work 
among  tlie  lower  classes  of  American  cities. 
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Mission  Notes  from  Tientsiv. 


We  are  having  extraordinary  success  this  year. 
More  than  three  hundred  people  have  already  be^n 
saved  on  the  Foocbow  District  alone,  and  before  the 
year  closes  we  shall  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  the 
membership.  There  is  a  widespread  and  rapidly 
growing  distrust  of  idolatry,  and  thousands  of  people 
are  beginning  to  look  with  hope  to  Christ  the  Son  of 
God.  The  greatest  of  earth's  harvest  fields  is  white 
and  ready  to  be  garnered  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
We  confidently  expect  in  the  near  future  such  a 
turning  to  God  as  the  world  has  never  yet  witnessed. 


Mission  No'^es  from  Tientsin. 

BY  REV.  J.   H.  PYKK 

Tbe  good  work  still  ^oes  on  and  is  spreading. 
Brother  Hobart  says  of  a  recent  tour:  "  I  had  a  good 
time  at  Chieu  Au.  The  people  were  much  blessed. 
I  baptized  eight  adults,  and  one  child.  I  was  home 
two  days,  and  went  to  Yii  Tien  for  quarterly  meet- 
ing, where  we  had  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  some  repenting  eiuuers,  and 
many  who  seemed  happy.  We  had  love  feast,  and 
just  as  we  were  about  to  close  one  brother  wanted 
to  pray,  so  we  knelt  down  and  the  Ix)rd  blessed  us 
richly.  I  did  not  know  whether  I  would  preach  at 
all  or  not  but  finally  did,  and  then  we  had  another 
season  of  prayer  and  were  richly  blessed." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Blodgeit,  of  the  American  Board 
Mission,  Peking,  reports  good  interest  and  several 
accessions. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ainent,  of  the  same  mission,  in  reply 
to  a  letter  giving  a  report  of  recent  meetings,  sajs : 
*'I  rejoice  in  your  success,  and  trust  we  are  seeing 
only  the  beginnings  of  great  thirgs.  I  praise 
God  that  I  also  have  good  news  to  report.  I  am  just 
returned  from  Cho  Chon  and  Liang  Hsiang.  Of 
course  the  people  were  more  or  leas  busy,  so  I  bad 
meetings  in  the  village  at  the  noon  resting  time,  and 
was  delighted  to  see  a  goodly  train  of  men  and 
women  come  to  fill  our  little  chapel.  Six  persoup, 
including  the  head  man  of  the  village,  took  a  stand 
for  Christ. 

"At  Cho  Chon  we  had  a  regular  Pentecost  for  eight 
days.  Ten  men  and  three  women  were  received  into 
tbe  church,  and  over  a  dozen  on  probation.  Among 
the  women  was  a  cripple  girl,  seventeen  years  old, 
who  had  learned  to  read  long  ago,  taught  by  a  pro- 
gressive father.  Now  all  her  energies  are  throwo 
into  teaching  girls  and  women  (men  are  also  among 
her  regular  hearers). 

"I  went  to  her  house  and  found  her  rooms  papered 
with  hymns  in  large  characters,  and  a  goodly  class 
of  men  and  women  learning  to  sing.  The 
dear  girl's  sweet  voice  could  be  heard  clear  and 
angelic,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  howling  of  the 
others.  Still  the  whole  singing  seemed  like  heaven 
to  me.  It  was  delightful  to  spend  days  in  a  work 
that  sought  you,  rather  than  having  to  scrape  heaven 


and  earth  to  find  a  friendly  face.  Tliia  thing  is  going 
on.  Would  that  all  the  foreigners  could  throw  them- 
selves into  this  glorious  evangelistic  work.** 

Brother  Davis  is  just  in  from  a  month's  trip,  hav- 
ing traveled  nearly  one  thousand  miles  in  a  cart  He 
reports  a  very  interesting  District  Conference,  one 
of  the  best  love  feasts  he  ever  attended,  and  preach- 
ers and  people  greatly  blessed. 

A  week  ago  last  Sunday  was  quarterly  meeting  at 
Lan  Chou.  We  had  a  *'  melting  time."  The  Holy 
Spirit  was  present  in  power.  The  report  for  the  last 
six  months  was — baptisms  thirty-six,  received  oo 
probation  seventy-seven. 

Last  Saturday  and  Sunday  here  in  Tientsin, 
Brother  Verily  arranged  for  a  ten  days*  me€tiu}r. 
Sunday  was  an  especially  good  day  in  all  tbe  services. 

For  the  last  leu  days  Brother  Verity  and  I  have 
been  working  the  new  street  chapel  in  the  city  with 
very  encouraging  results.  I  have  not  seen  so  much 
interest  in  street  chapel  audiences  for  years.  Some- 
times almost  the  entire  audience  assented  to  the 
truth.  One  day,  when  God  was  presented  as  a 
Father,  and  Jesus  as  a  Mediator  and  Saviour,  they 
were  asked  whether  they  would  worship  him  or 
their  idols.  Many  hands  were  instantly  raised 
pointing  heavenward,  meaning  we  will  worship  tbe 
true  God.  I  said,  •*Get  on  your  knees  and  I  will 
pray  for  yon."  Quite  a  number  slipped  off  the  seats 
to  their  knees,  and  we  prayed  for  them.  In  twenty 
years'  experience  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  men  to 
kneel  before  an  audience  of  heathen. 

God  is  with  us  and  we  hope  to  see  still  greater 
manifestations  of  awakening  and  saving  power.  Let 
constant  prayer  and  supplication  for  China  be  made 
in  all  the  churches. 

Tientsin  is  in  deep  mourning.  Dr.  Roberta,  of  tbe 
London  Mission  Hospital,  passed  from  labor  to  reward 
yesterday  morning.  He  was  but  thirty-one  years  pid, 
and  has  been  in  China  seven  years.  When  some  one 
remarked,  *'  How  short  his  missionary  life  I "  Dr. 
Frazer,  his  attending  physician,  replied  :  •*  Yes,  bnt 
he  has  done  twenty- five  years'  work  in  seven,  and  is 
worth  a  good  many  twenty- fives  of  some  people." 
Though  not  a  professing  Christian  himself,  the  doc- 
tor could  appreciate  devotion  and  heroism  in  those  who 
are.  In  ability,  devotion,  fervent  piety,  and  evangelical 
enthusiasm,  Dr.  Roberta  was  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  best;  with  his  distinguit^hed  predecessor, 
Dr.  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  of  precious  memory;  with 
James  Gilmour,  missionary  to  the  Mongols;  or  Mac- 
kay,  of  Uganda. 

North  China  is  receiving  its  baptism  of  suffering 
and  death.  Martyrs  to  overwork  are  multiplying 
rapidly.  Yet  they  say  missionaries  have  an  eaay 
time  and  do  little.  There  are  just  now  as  many  over- 
worked missionaries  in  North  China  as  elsewhere. 
There  are  a  number  in  our  own  mission  who  ought 
to  rest,  and  who,  unless  they  rest  soon,  will  soon  en- 
ter into  eternal  rest. 
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Our  IGssionaiy  Society  and  Missionaries. 

Ths  following  iatbe  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts 
of  the  Missionary  Society  for  nine  months : 

1892-3.  1898>4. 

NoTcmber $11,770  58  |8,«98  05 

December 23,396  50  15,445  17 

January 19,906  28  17,615  64 

February 18,008  86  29.192  56 

Marcli 160,94046  212,783  70 

April S47,M74  9l  298,339  57 

Hay 49,928  82  24,629  84 

June 24,482  91  22,336  13 

July 31,49624  18,98186 

Total ♦696,800  56      1642,618  92 

Tbe  above  Ogiires  show  we  were  on  August  1  over  $50,000 
behind  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year  for  the  same  time. 
Can  the  Fall  Conferences  bring  up  the  defl<iency  * 

We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death  of  two  of  our  mission- 
aries in  the  Central  China  Mission.  A  cablegram  on  July 
27  informed  us  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Leslie  Stevens,  D.D.,  and 
on  August  14  a  cablegram  announced  the  death  of  Rev.  John 
Walley.    We  have  no  particulars. 

On  August  9,  J.  B.  Busteed,  M.D.,  of  our  Korea  Mission, 
wa4  roanied  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  to  Miss  Georgena  Spears. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard  performed  the  ceremony.  Dr.  Busteed 
and  wife  expect  to  sail  from  Vancouver  for  Korea  on  August 
27. 

Oar  missionaries  in  Korea,  Japan,  and  China  are  not  likely 
to  be  interfered  with  by  the  war  between  China  and  Japan. 

Rev.  R.  L.  McNabb  and  family,  of  the  Foochow  Mission,  are 
at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  T. 

Rev.  Peachy  T.  Wilson  M.D.,  and  wife,  of  the  North  In- 
dia Mission,  are  making  a  biief  visit  to  Scotland. 

KORKA  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 

The  Korea  Mission  was  commenced  in  18a'),  and  Bishop 
Ninde  was  probably  present  and  presided  over  the  annual 
meeting  last  month.  Rev.  W.  B.  Scranton,  M.D.»  is  the 
superintendent.  The  other  mis^iocaries  are  Rev.  H.  6. 
Appenzeller,  Rev.  G.  H.  Jones,  Rev.  W.  J.  HalK  M.D.,  W.  B. 
McGiU,  M.D.,  Rev.  W.  A.  Noble,  Rev.  H.  B.  Hulbert,  and  J. 
B.  Busteed,  M.D.  All  the  missionaries  are  married.  The 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  is  represented  by  Mrs. 
M.  F.  Scranton,  Miss  Mary  M.  Cutler,  M.D.,  Miss  Lulu  E. 
Frey,  Miss  Mary  W.  Harris,  Miss  Ella  A.  Le^ils,  Miss  Jote- 
phine  O.  Paine,  and  MibS  Louise  C.  Rothweiler. 

The  latest  report  shows,  besides  the  missionaries  named, 
nine  native  workers  under  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society,  four  native  uoordalned  preachers,  sixty-eight 
membera,  one  hundred  and  stventy-three  probationers ; 
sixty  adults  and  twenty  children  baptized  during  the  past 
year ;  one  theological  school,  with  two  teachers  and  twelve 
scholars;  two  high  schools,  with  eight  teachers  and  ninety- 
five  pupils :  one  day  >chool,  with  ten  pupils ;  five  Sabbath 
adiools,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  schohirs;  five 
chnrcbei  and  chapels,  valued  at  $6,800;  Ave  parsonages  or 
homes,  valued  at  $13,900 ;  and  schools  and  hospitals  valued 
at  $81,0St. 

Japan  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 

The  Japan  Mission  was  commenced  in  1873,  and  organized 
as  a  Oonferenoe  in  1884.  The  last  session  of  the  Japan  Con- 
ferecoe  was  held  at  Aoyama,  Tokyo.  July  4-13,  Bishop  Ninde 
pratidlng.  The  statistics  showed  an  increase  of  eighty-flre 
in  memberahip,  and  that  there  had  been  over  four  hundred 
adolt  baptims.  Thirteen  candidates  were  ordained  deacons. 
Tbe  new  plan  of  paying  salaries,  recommended  the  year 
prefioas,  was  adopted.  The  missionaries  in  Japan  were  ap- 
pointed as  follows:  Prttidino  KUihm:  Aomori,  H.  B* 
Scbwans :  Hakodste,  J.  Soper ;  Tokyo,  J.  C.  Davison ;  Toko- 
liaiiia,  J.  O.  Cleveland ;  Nagoya,  D.  S.  Spencer ;  Nagasaki« 
1.  H.  Corrrtl.  Trenmirer^  C.  Bishop ;  Publuhing  AgtnU  J. 
fr,  WadOHiD :  Sendai,  H.  W.  Swai  tz ;  theological  school,  J. 


Weir  and  B.  Chappell;  college  preparatory  and  industrial 
schools,  J.  O.  Spencer,  H.  B.  Johnson,  R.  P.  Alexander,  Miss 
Jennie  S.  VaiL  In  the  United  States :  J.  F.  Belknap,  O.  F. 
Draper,  E.  R.  Fulkerson,  M.  8.  Vail,  W.  S.  Worden.  In  Edu- 
cational woik  but  not  members  of  tbe  Conference  are  W. 
H.  Gorrell  at  Nagasaki,  and  D.  S.  Spencer  at  Nagoya. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  is  represented 
by  Miss  Bella  J.  Allen,  Miss  H.  S.  Ailing,  Miss  Georgiana 
Baucus,  Miss  Lizzie  R.  Bender,  Miss  EUa  Blackstock,  Mi:» 
Anna  S.  French,  Miss  Jennie  M.  Gheer,  Miss  Mary  B.  Grlff- 
etbs.  Miss  Minnie  S.  Hampton,  Miss  Carrie  A.  Heaton,  Miss 
Louise  ImhoCr,  Miss  Frances  Phelps,  Miss  E.  Russell,  Miss 
Leonora  Seeds,  Miss  Maud  E.  Simoni>,  Miss  M.  A.  Spencer, 
Miss  Florence  Singer,  Mrs.  Carrie  Van  Petten,  Miss  Grace 
Tucker,  Miss  Rebecca  I.  Watson.  Tbe  latest  statistics  will 
be  found  on  page  410. 


Monthly  Missionary  Concert. 

Topics  for  1894 :  Jan.^  The  World ;  Feb.,  China ;  Mar., 
Mexico;  ^pr.,  India:  Af a)/,  Malaysia ;  June,  Africa; 
JvJiu,  United  States ;  Aug.^  Italy  and  Bulgaria ;  Se)>(., 
Japan  and  Korea;  Oci.^  Protestant  Europe;  A^ov.,South 
America ;  />fc..  United  States. 

QUKSTIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

By  >^  hat  names  is  Japan  known  in  tbe  East?  (Page  386.> 

Who  are  the  aborigines  of  Japan  ?  386. 

What  is  their  appearance  ?  386. 

What  is  their  belief?  886. 

How  many  Japanese  are  there?  387. 

Who  is  tbe  present  ruler  of  Japan  ?  387. 

How  are  Japanese  houses  constructed?  387. 

What  are  tbe  characteristics  of  Japanese  children?  388. 

What  are  the  cbaracteristics  of  Japanese  women  ?  390. 

What  are  tbe  religions  of  Japan  ?  302. 

What  new  religion  is  being  taught  in  Japan  ?  992. 

What  are  the  doctrines  of  Slilnto?  399. 

Wliat  are  the  commands  of  Shinto?  400. 

Who  was  the  first  Protestant  believer  in  Japan  ?  408. 

How  many  ProtesUnt  missionaries  are  in  Japan  ?  410. 

How  many  adult  Protestant  members  in  Japan  ?  410. 

How  many  adults  baptized  in  1893  in  Japan  ?  410. 

Who  are  the  Methodist  Episcopal  missionaries  in  Japan 
and  how  many  members  are  in  the  mission  ? 

Where  and  what  is  Korea  ? 

What  does  Professor  Hulbert  say  of  the  Koreans  ?  411. 

Who  is  tbe  reigning  monarch?  411. 

What  is  the  native  dreas?  411. 

How  are  the  men  of  Korea  described?  4U. 

What  is  said  of  the  women  ?  411. 

What  are  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people  ?  4t2. 

When  was  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  commenced  in 
Korea? 

Who  are  the  present  missionaries  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal  Mission  ? 

What  are  the  present  statistics  of  the  Mission  ? 

What  is  the  cause  of  tbe  war  between  Japan  and  China  ? 


War.— The  war  between  Japan  and  China  arises  from  the 
claims  of  these  nations  upon  Korea.  China  has  claimed 
suzerainty  over  Korea  for  a  long  time,  and  Japan,  which  has 
a  large  number  of  subjects  in  Korea  and  has  a  larger  com- 
merce with  that  nation  than  all  other  foreign  nations  com- 
bined, also  claims  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  tbe  government 
of  Korea.  By  treaty  Itetween  China  and  Japan,  they  mutu- 
ally agreed  not  to  send  troops  to  Korea  without  notifying  tbe 
other,  and  if  one  sent  troops,  the  other  was  permitted  to  send 
as  many.  The  insurrection  in  southern  Korea  caused  China, 
by  invitation  of  Korea,  to  send  soldiers  to  Korea.  Japan  then 
sent  her  soldiers  over.  China  demanded  that  the  Japanese 
soldiers  should  be  withdrawn.  This  was  refused  and  war 
has  resulted.    So  far  Japan  has  been  TiGtorloaa. 
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Rev.  C.  W,  Dr««,  D.D.,  and  w„ 

Ayrea. 
Rev.  G.  P.  Bo  ward  and  w.,  Buemai 

Rev.  U,  McUtirk  and  w..  Buenoe  AyraT] 
Rev.  \\\  P.  McI,anghUn,  U.D. 

Rev.  A.  >' 
Itev,  W, 

Rev.  J,  y] 
Rev.  W, 
Rev.  J.  i 
tt^i 
Rov.  F.  IK  .  «. 


tloMrta 


I  SfTf*.  ' 


1  w.,  Buen>i«  J 
URUOtTAY^ 
Rev.  a,  O,  FYoggatt  and  vr.«  Dorunok 
Rev,  A,  W.  Gr«eofnaa,D.D..  and  w..  il«»ij 

te  video. 
Rev.  Wen.  CJ  roves  and  w^  MootevtOsa. 
Rev.  J.  A.  R&Mell  ( ETansloo.  ClU. 

PtRU, 

Iter.  T.  B.  Wood,  D,D^  ajid  w,  Unia 
(Address  care  U  .X  Usg&tlim.) 

'feasor  O.  M.  Be  way  and  w^  QaUlA, 

-s  Ina  H,  Moeea.  CalbuK 
_i  i^  Cbhttl  a.  Porter.  C«iiao. 

CBILI, 

Rev.  W.  r.  Albiigbt  and  w„  COQulmbib  I 
Rev.  J^  Bengv  and  w-*  I<]Ui(|tie. 


OoifulmlMk ', 


Rev.  B.LK  Canipbnll 

Rov.  H,  B,  Cornpiftn  and  w,. 

Prof,  G.P  '  •' 

Rev.  W.  f 

Rev,  Ipft  I 

Rev.  K.  K 

Ml»l^tk'  Vi 

Mlas  Nettle  W I 


Rev.  Frank  Borton  and  w,»  Mesioo  dKf, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Butler,  D.D„  and  w.,  MsoIsb 

clTV, 

Rt-  wTlght*  w^OuanaJuato, 

R*  r.  D.D..  and  w..  Puebta 

R<-  rj,  Pb.D.,  and  w.,  Pnebta. 

Uev  I.,  n,  ^uatians.  M.D.,  JUtd  w,.  SilSA. 
Rev,  :^.  w.  E^bercsTD.D,.  and  w^  Puabla, 
Rev.  L.  C.  Smith  and  w.,  CAaxaoa- 

EtraoPK. 
Rev,  A.  J.  Bncbor  and  w..  Frvukt^irUaA- 

Main«  Germany. 
Rev.  W,  Burt,  D.Om  and  w..  tl  Tla  XmM 

Settembre.  Ranie,  luXw, 
Rev.  N,  W.  Clark  and  w..fBonuLttali. 
Rev,  T.  Constantlne  and  w^  iLoCloki^ 

BaUrarta, 
Rev,  G.  S,  Davla,  D.D^and  w^ 

BulnrUu 
Rev.  E.  ETPoweU,  Rame«  tl*ly. 

r'tatiwi  MtMwna  lt«i»b«««, 

Liberia.. 3.a9«  ir: 

South  America l,i«4  Ult 

Foochow »jea6  S.M» 

Central  China «M  IM 

Nortb  Cblna l^sas  J,OOS 

W«wt  CMna ♦  ftO  «0 

Nortb  Qermnny ».l  a  turn  mt^t 

Soutb  Germany  .......J  ■<*"  *^"* 

Swltxerlaud MM  OM 

Sweden ............  13»1«IP  1,104 

Finland,  etc. M6  in 

Norway ♦  4.«St  4TI 

DcTLmark...... %S6^  90B 

North  iodla.,,... .  U^IX  lOjBO 

North  west  India ft.060  li,«10 

SoQtb  India Ml  Jn 

Bombay 78a  l,OM 

Bengai-Barmft ,,.....,..  MO  dTO 

Malaysia,.-.. WS  IW 

B<5garl». *..  U7  «0 

itAiy , ,      1.008       an 

Japan ...♦..,...,..       «,t06  775 

Mwiioo.... i,7n     i^asi 

Korea.,,..,..*.., «    m 

71414    U,&«7 
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Memoir  of  Bev,  L,  W.  Pilcher,  B.D.,  of  Obina. 

BY   HJST.   S.    L.    DALDWiy,   D,0. 

Rkv.  Lbander  W.  Pilcbrr»  D.D.,  was  bora  at 
Jjickion,  Mich,,  August  2,  1848,  and  dted  at  Peking, 
China^  Norember  24.  1893.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev^ 
Elijah  H.  Pilcher^  D.D.,  one  of  the  earliest  pren chefs 
of  our  Church  in  Michigan,  who  was  a  miuiaier  of 
eminence,  both  in  our  own  Church  and  for  a  time  iu 
connection  with  the  work  in  Canada. 

Dr.  Pilcher  was  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  nbet^n,  being  the 
youngest  raember  of  his  clasa.  After  graduation  he 
was  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Pontiac,  Mich., 
for  one  year,  and  next  year  became  superintendent 
ol  the  public  achoola  iu  that  place.  He  was  con- 
verted during  Lis  stay  in  college.  He  entered 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  in  18»;9, 
but  before  hia  course  was  completed,  he  responded 
to  the  call  for  missionaries  for  China.  On©  of  bis 
clasjjmatea,  Rev.  H.  H,  Lowry,  was  then  on  the  field, 
and  another,  Rev.  G.  it,  Davis,  accompanied  him. 

He  reached  Peking,  October  20,  1870,  and  entered 
upon  hia  work  with  great  vigor,  acqairing  the 
lAOguage  with  more  than  usual  readlnois  and  ac- 
curacy. After  four  ycara  of  faithful  service  he  re* 
turned  to  the  United  Stutes,  and  during  his  stfiy  at 
home,  resuming  hia  atudiea  tn  theology,  gritduated 
from  the  theological  department  of  Boston  University 
in  Maroi),  1876,  and  aoon  afterward  married  and  re* 
turned  to  China.  He  was  occupied  with  preaching 
and  general  evangelistic  work,  and  also  took  much 
interest  in  Sunday  acho^il  instruction,  and  in  prepar- 
ing  the  illustrntions  and  helps  needed  by  the  schools. 
He  superintended  the  Sunday  school  work  in  Peking, 
which  grew  until  it  was  necessary  lo  divide  and  sub- 
divide the  school,  teaching  dii!'ereut  sets  of  children 
at  different  hours,  iiuttl  six  or  seven  hundred  were 
thus  under  instruction. 

In  1881,  he  made  a  second  visit  to  the  United 
States,  mainly  on  account  of  his  wife's  health,  and 
leaving  hia  family  here,  returned  to  China  tlie  follow- 
ing year.  He  became  principal  of  Wiley  luRtilute, 
whicli  wna  afterward  reorganized  ns  the  Peking 
University,  of  which  he  was  elected  president,  and 
coQtiniiod  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  position 
until  his  detith.  In  nil  the  duties  connected  with 
Ibal  oflloe  and  in  his  other  work  he  was  characterized 
hy  aystem,  orderly  arrangement,  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  all  details  of  the  work.  He  secured  in  a 
marked  degree  not  only  the  reepect,  but  the  sincere 
affection  of  the  pupils  tmder  his  charge  and  of  the 
Christian  people  in  general. 

His  illness  las  led  for  ten  week?,  during  which 
time  his  patience  and  amiability  were  most  marked 
and  the  utmost  appreciation  waa  ahovvn  for  every- 
thing done  for  his  comfort,  A  day  or  two  before  he 
died  he  said :  ^'  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  good  Provi- 
dence, and  he  cares."    Only  a  few  hours  before  hia 


death,  on  being  asked  if  he  had  any  mtnago  t» 
send  to  the  children,  he  said :  **  TcU  them  my  fiith 
is  strong ; "  and,  probably  in  order  to  comfort  brs 
wife,  added,  "  And  toll  them  I  hope  to  see  them 
next  summer/^ 

A  remarkable  experience,  of  which  be  leh  Aft 
account^  w-hieh  is  dated  February  6,  1337,  ibowi 
how  earnestly  he  sought  to  realize  God's  best  giltx 
We  quote  from  it  only  these  words:  **  I  huug«r^d 
and  thirsted  and  was  filled*  O,  blesaod  experieoce! 
O,  joy  unspeakable  t  I  had  asked  for  a  great  deti 
but  the  Lord  gave  me  more  exceedingly,  abuudantJj 
above  all  that  I  asked  or  thought.  I  now  eund  oo 
the  mountain  top;  clouds  of  doubt  cannot  riva  in 
this  altitude.  The  Hghi  that  is  all  around  stretniiag^ 
forth  from  the  throne  of  God,  is  too  bright  and  to» 
pervading  lo  permit  of  a  sliadow.  Here  I  wjiQt  to 
dwell,  not  for  my  peace,  but  for  God's  glory.'' 

A  good  and  true  man  has  gooe.  The  Mission  and 
the  Church  are  fad  on  aceount  of  ibe  loss,  Wt 
trust  that  the  memory  of  this  good  roan  will  be  |J•^ 
petuated  in  a  permanent  endowment  connected  with 
tt(e  institution  for  which  he  labored  so  zealontlr,. 
gratefully  contributed  by  some  of  Goti's  peoplt 
whom  he  has  blessed  with  the  means  to  do  tL 


Oar  Missionary  Secretaiw. 

TiiK  Constiiution  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  tht 
Methodist  Kpiscoi^al  Church  provides:  '* There  sh>ll 
Vie  three  Corregpouding  Secreurie;*  appointed  by  the 
General  Conference.  They  shall  be  subject  to  U« 
direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Manngt r^  by 
whom  their  falaries  shall  be  dxed,  and  their  &al^nH 
shall  be  pAid  out  of  the  treasury.  They  shall  l>e  ei- 
clusively  employed  in  conductiug  the  correspondence 
of  the  Socieiy,  in  furnishing  the  Church  with  wis- 
sionary  intelligence,  and,  under  the  direction  of  thv 
Board,  in  supervising  I  lie  missionary  work  o!  ifce 
Church,  and  by  corre8[>ondence,  traveling,  and  other 
wise,  in  promoting  the  general  interests  of  Uis  ^o- 
ciety.  Should  ihe  office  of  either  of  the  l>ecreiif>e* 
become  vacant  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
the  Board  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  Uvu»r* 
of  the  office  until  the  Bishops,  or  a  majority  ol  djent, 
shall  fill  the  vacancy" 

The  by-law  s  define  the  duties  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretaries  as  follows:  "They  shall,  under  tiie 
direction  of  tlio  Board  of  Miinagers,  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence  of  the  Society  with  its  Missions,  and  be 
exclusively  employed  in  promoting  its  general  inter- 
eats.  They  shall  advocate  the  missionary  cause  st 
such  Annual  CoDfereDces  and  churches  as  their 
Judgment  may  dictate  and  the  Board  approve.  TIjey 
shall  keep  k  vigilant  eye  upon  all  the  affairs  of  tlie 
Society,  and  especially  upon  all  its  Missions^  and 
promptly  convey  to  the  Bishops  having  chatige  of  the 
Missions  respectively,  to  the  Board,  or  the  standing 
committees,  ^1  such  communicatioas  from,  and  aU 
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iafbrmiiiian  concdrniD^,  our  Miasiont,  a^s  ttie  circtim- 
•Unoea  of  the  caae  m«j  require.  Thejr  shall  alfio  in 
all  cases  give  to  such  missionaries  as  msy  be  sent 
•ut  the  Manwal  of  Instructions  authorized  by  the 
Boardf  with  such  other  insiruciions  and  explanations 
ma  circuniatatioes  may  call  for,  and  shall  ezplicitty  in- 
Jbnu  all  our  mission aries  that  they  are  iu  no  case  to 
depart  from  such  tnstructtons.  They  shall  also  audit 
the  accounts  of  outgoing,  retiimedf  or  discharged 
l>reign  missionaries  before  the  flnal  aetilemcnt  of 
the  same,  and  all  bills  for  uffice  and  incidental  ex- 
penses berore  they  are  presented  to  the  Treasurer  for 
payment.  They  shall  alao  superiatend  all  property 
interests  of  the  SH>ciety,  exclusive  of  its  current  re- 
ceipts, permanent  or  special  funds,  and  l3xed  property, 
subject  to  instructions  from  tbe  Board  of  MifDagers/^ 

fUe  liecording  Secretary  ts  elected  by  tbe  Board 
of  lla&agers.  His  duties  are  defined  by  the  by- Saws 
of  the  Society  as  follows  : 

**The  Recording  Secretary  shall  notify  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  and  of  tho  Society,  and  sliall  re- 
cord the  minittes  of  their  proceediugi^.  He  shall 
■1«)0  certify  to  the  Treasurer^  or  to  the  Atiditlng  Com* 
mittee,  as  the  case  may  require^  >*U  moneys  grunted^ 
ar  expenditures  authorized  in  pursuance  of  the  action 
of  tbe  Board.  He  shall,  under  the  directioa  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretaries,  make  an  appropriate 
record  of  all  wills  under  which  the  Society  may  be 
kitereated,  and  of  all  action  of  the  Boards  and  other 
information  relating  thereto.  Ho  shall,  under  like 
direction,  also  record  u  statement  of  all  the  property 
of  tbe  Society,  and  of  any  conreyauces  tliereof,  or 
®iher  proceedings  touching  the  same.  Ha  ahall. 
i4nder  like  direction,  keep  the  roll  of  the  oRlcers  and 
MauagerSf  and  of  the  members  of  the  several  stand- 
ing committee?,  in  the  proper  order  aci'ording  to  the 
seniority  of  their  consecutive  service  respectively. 
«xcept  that  the  chairman  of  each  committee  ahull  be 
first  named,  and  shall  see  that  tuch  lists  are  printed 
in  such  order  in  the  Annual  Reports.  He  shall  alfo 
leoord  the  proceedings  of  the  fteveral  standing  com* 
miltees  in  separate  books,  which  sliall  be  brought  to 
each  meethig  ol  the  Board,  and  shall  notify,  when 
requested,  all  meetings  of  coDomittees ;  and  ho  slkal) 
)iold  his  office  during  the  f^^r  for  which  ho  may  be 
elected^  unless  the  Board  of  Managers  otherwise  de- 
lermioe.*' 

The  Corresponding  and  Recording  SecreUriee  are 
9x  effkio  members  of  the  Genera!  Missionary  Conj- 
fttitt^e  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chitrch,  which 
meets  annually  In  the  month  ol  Noveml>er  t*^  rosko 
l4te  appropria lions  to  the  MissioD.s. 

There  are  at  present  but  two  Corresponding  Secre- 
laries,  as  Dr,  J»  0.  Peck,  one  of  tbe  Secretories,  died 
in  May  last.  His  succeasor  will  probably  be  ap« 
pointed  by  the  Bishops  in  November  next.  The 
Jaiihful  and  efficient  manner  in  which  the  Secretaries 
diacharge  their  duties  is  known  to  the  entire  Church. 
Our  readers  will  be  interested  In  looking  upon  their 


faces  in  thi;*  number  of  the  magazine,  and  in  raadu^ 
the  following  concerning  them: 

Rev  C.  C.  McCabe,  D.D.,  Corr€sp(mding  S»er«ear|i 

Charles  C  MoCabe  waa  bom  fn  Atbeot,  0^ 
October  11,  1836,  and  educated  in  tbe  Ohio  Km* 
ieyao  University.  He  entered  the  Ohio  Conference 
in  1360  and  was  stationed  at  Putnam,  O.  In  \%^ 
he  becama  Chaplain  of  the  122d  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infiintry,  and  went  with  his  regiment  to  Virginia*,  Is 
IS^:^  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  CoMfeder«t<*f  «iid 
iocurcerste4  in  Libby  Prison,  On  being  released  he 
made  a  lour  of  the  great  cities  in  tlie  interest  of  the 
Gbriaiian  Commiasion,  After  the  war  he  reentered 
the  regular  work  of  the  pastorate  and  was  staiiooe^ 
at  Portsmouth,  0. 

In  19G8  he  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  tbe 
Church  Extension  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopd 
Church,  and  during  a  service  of  sixteen  yean  »oi 
instrumental  iu  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of 
houses  of  worship. 

In  1834  he  was  elected  one  of  the  CorrespoDdiiig 
Secretaries  of  tlie  Missionary  Society,  and  immpdi- 
ateJy  raised  the  cry,  **  A  Million  for  Missions!  "^  The 
oppropriatenefis  of  the  call,  and  tin*  inspiration  of  ibe 
secretary  have  been  large  fnclors  in  advandoj! 
rapld'y  the  collections  for  Missions  up  to  and  ibffft 
beyond  the  mark  set  in  1884,  In  ISSSanU  in  1893 
he  was  reelected  to  the  same  office,  his  large  vvw 
giriog  him  Ul«  position  of  senior  Missionary  Secre^ 
tary. 

Dr.  McCab©  is  generally  known  as  Chaplain 
McCabe,  His  serricei  as  chaplain  in  the  army,  anJ 
as  a  representative  of  the  Christian  Conimi«iou,  I'l 
frequent  delivery  of  the  lecture,  **  The  BriglitSide  ol 
Life  in  Llbby  Prison/'  and  his  cheefingsonga,  liav* 
caused  the  *'  ChapUin  *'  to  abide. 

He  is  now  a  member  of  the  New  York  Conference, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  General  Conferonocs  ot 
1880.  18S4,  1888,  and  1892.  On  July  5,  U^M 
waa  married  to  Miss  Rebecca  Peters,  of  1  ronton,  0 
He  has  one  son,  Kev.  John  P.  MoOabe,  now  resid- 
ing at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Bev.  a.  B.  LBOarARD,  D.D,,  Ovneapen^ng  Sevn^atf 
Adna  B.  Leonard  waa  born  in  Mahoning  CouaJy, 
0.,  August  2,  IS'n,  He  was  converted  in  \nh^  and 
was  grnduated  from  Movmt  Uuipn  College,  In  JSCO 
he  was  received  into  the  P»ttshnrg  Conference;  in 
1864  transferred  to  the  KMnsas  Conference,  and  star 
lionod  at  Leavenworth  city;  in  1870,  hia  health  rs- 
quIiiDg  It,  he  was  retranafcrrTod  to  tbe  Pitlsburj 
Conference ;  iu  IS73  he  was  transferred  to  the  rin« 
cinnnti  Conference. 

He  wai  a  member  of  the  General  Conferences  of 
1884,  138%  and  1892.  In  IBT9  he  received  the  de^ 
grec  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  New  Orleans 
University.  In  1888  he  was  eleced  one  of  the  Cor- 
respouding  Seereuriea  of  the    Missionary  Soclt^, 
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lelng  at  Ihat  time  the  pastor  of  the  Greon  Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Piqna,  0.  He  was 
f^lected  in  1892. 

Dr,  Leonard  has  been  active  in  promoting  the 
iotereats  of  temperance,  and  \\\  1 886  waft  the  candi- 
tfate  of  the  Prohibition  Purty  of  Ohio  for  governor. 

He  waa  roarried  February  19.  1861,  t^  Mias  Caro- 
ine  A.  Keyaer,  of  Pleaaaut  Valley,  la.  Ho  haa 
kad  seven  children,  two  of  whom  are  dead.  Hia  liv- 
ing children  are  Mrs,  May  L.  WelU,  a  widow  with 
•wo  children,  and  a  prominent  worker  and  speaker 
in  beh&lf  of  the  Womarra  Home  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch;  Mrs.  Lily  L. 
Stack,  of  Springtletd,  0. ;  Miss  Lena  A.  Leontud ; 
iLabury  0,  Leoniird,  married,  and  In  business  in  New 
York  city  ;  Adna  W,  Leonard,  a  student  for  tlie  miii- 
iatry  in  Pennington  Seminary. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Bali^wik,  D.D.,  Hecordiaff  Secretary, 

Stephen  L.  Baldwin  was  boni  in  Somer%'ilJe,  N.  J., 
January  11,  ISift,  and  was  edticated  at  the  Somerville 
Academy,  tUa  Xewark  Wesl^yan  Academy,  and  the 
Biblicivl  lostilofce  at  Concord,  X.  II  (now  the  School 
•f  Theology  of  Boston  University).  He  entered  the 
Newark  Ck>n  fere  nee  at  its  Hrst  aeasiou  in  185S  ami 
Ihe  same  year  was  appointed  missionary  to  China.  He 
was  married  Stptemher  8, 1868,  to  Helen  M.,  danghf^r 
4»rtbe  late  Rev.  B.  W.  Gorham;  aud  sailed  for  China 
October  4,  1858,  having  a  passage  of  147  days  by 
•Aihng  vessel  around  the  Cap«  of  Good  Hope.  He 
was  obliged  w  return  in  1860  by  failure  of  the  health 
of  hia  wife,  who  died  six  days  before  the  vessel 
leached  New  York. 

He  was  pastor  of  the  Greenville  (now  the  Linden 
Avenue)  Churcli,  Jersey  City,  in  1861  and  TSUi.  On 
April  15,  1862,  he  married  Esther  E.,  daughter  of  the 
ItJlo  Rev,  Matthias  Jerman,  of  the  Kew  Jersey  Confer- 
ence, and  returned  the  same  year  to  China.  In  1872 
Ite  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Foochow 
Kiasion.  Mrs.  Baldiiin'a  health  being  seriously  im- 
paired^ he  returned  to  the  Utiited  States  in  1880  and 
was  stationed  aucceasivelyat  Centenary  and  St  Paul's 
Churches  in  Newark,  at  Xyack,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Sara- 
toga Sireet  and  St,  John's  in  Boston.  On  Dr.  Fitx- 
Gerald's  election  t^  the  episcopacy  in  188S,  he  waa 
•lected  to  succeed  him  as  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Societ3\ 

He  waa  a  member  of  the  General  Conference  of 
1880,  and  waa  first  reserve  delegate  of  the  New 
Irlngland  Conference  in  188S.  He  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Wesley  an  University  in 
1877,  and  from  Rutgers  College  in  1880, 

In  China  he  was  asaociMted  with  Drs.  Maclay  and 
Ftibson  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptnren  into  the 
Foochow  colloquial,  and  established  and  edited  the 
Ctiin^e  Raxrder.  He  is  a  member  of  ihe  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital  in 
Brooklyn,  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Chriatfan  Philosophy,  of  the  Board  of 


Trustees  of  Peking  Iniversuy.  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Nanking  University,  and  Vice  Preaideni 
of  the  International  Missionary  Union. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  is  Proaident  of  the  New  TorkBtVMb 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mias  ion  ary  Society,  Hii 
children  are  Josephine  L..  living  at  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Stephen  C,  a  lawyer  in  New  York,  and  mairied; 
Mrs.  E.  A,  Froat,  Brooklyn;  L';)uiBe  £.,  Augusts U., 
and  Gertrude  H.,  at  home. 


Heathen  Need  and  OhrisUaQ  Duty. 

UT  KDWAHD  STORBOW, 

Me.v  always  and  everywhere  need  four  ihmi. 
and  the  deeper  and  truer  ilieir  insight  into  their  own 
state  and  that  of  otheri^  the  more  coaadotts  are  tliej 
of  the  need. 

1.  They  need,  In  some  true  and  a^eqttate  aetiN.to 
know  God. 

'2,  To  know  how  sins  may  be  forgiireo, 

:^.  Huw  a  sinful  nature  may  be  changed. 

4.  If  tliere  is  a  future  life,  and  bow  to  pre] 
for  it. 

Men  have  been  searching  after  light  on  then 
awful  mysteries,  which  concern  oil,  for  thooi 
of  years,  And  none  more  profoundly  or  persiii 
than  the  races  of  Asia,  who  imve  come  to  ai 
Mohammed anfani.  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism  as  th«ir 
f^olutiun  of  the  great  enigma — ^that  Is,  variou^lj,  * 
belief  in  the  stern,  unlovable  AlUh  of  the  Koran;  or 
of  a  god  who  neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  care«  for 
the  wants  or  wow  of  any  creature*  ;  or  Pantheism ; 
or  hundreda  of  millions  of  godnl^whoae  ideas  d 
the  future  are  a  heaven  of  sensuality,  or  meiemp- 
aychoai?,  or  a  sinte  hardly  to  be  distinjruifihed  from 
annihilatioi;,  and  winch  offera  nothing  to  ihe  sinful 
but  fatalism,  or  dreadful  sufferings,  or  expiation  by 
physiod  torttire,  or  deliverance  wrouglit  out  by  self 
through  countless  traDsmigrntions  1 

The  practical  Influence  of  religion  is  most  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  it  w  here  that  every  non- 
Christian  system  fails.  Yet  it  is  tlie  side  our  *'  pht* 
losophera^'  least  notice,  and  sometimea  entirely 
ignore.  No  heathen  religion  has  a  rational  theology, 
an  all-around  system  of  ethics,  or  a  power  above  aod 
beyond  man  to  raise  him  towurd  what  he  should  be; 
and  in  many  instances,  instead  of  curbing  the  down< 
ward  tendencies  of  our  humaniiy,  thej  pandef^ 
human  weakneaaes  and  passions.  Therefore 
thiit  all  through  the  EaJt  the  people  are  gloomy* 
hopeleaa  fatalists. ;  ignorant,  poor,  suspicious,  and 
morally  wi-ak;  and  oppression,  wrong,  falsehood, 
fraud,  and  vice  are  so  prevalent  And  all  this  Id 
spite  of  |,rreat  intellectuul  and  physical  qnaliciee) 
Truly  *'  the  world  by  wiedora  knows  not  God  I " 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  a  roost  pathetic  interest  attach- 
ing to  those  'religions  of  the  East"  On  their 
philosophical,  speculative  side  Ihey  display  wonderful 
subtlety  and  intellectual  power  in  dealing 
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most  solemn  and  ra  jsterioua  questions  which  can  en- 
gage bumftn  thought.  Tlioy  reveal  an  ardent  desire 
"  to  find  out  God  '*  and  sacred  inillo.  Tliey  contain 
many  wise,  beautirul,  elevated,  and  pure  sentiments. 
This  iQ  their  beat  side*  But  many  of  those  who  study 
comparative  religion  overestimate  its  imlue,  because 
they  look  too  much  at  its  philosophical,  and  not  suf- 
ficiently at  its  practical,  aspects.  Th^y  pass  by  too 
leniently  the  triviality,  groasne^s^  sod  IlLLhinoss  with 
which  it  is  so  often  asaociated,  and  its  inherent  in- 
ability to  meet  the  deepest  needs,  sorrows^  and  crav- 
ings of  ordinary  humanity;  that  is,  of  the  great 
masses  of  mankind. 

The  great  questions,  then,  which  all  the  ages  have 
been  seeking  lo  answer,  and  which  it  concerus  all  to 
bAve  anawered,  receive  their  only  true  and  satisfac- 
tory  reply  from  the  Bible,  and  especially  from  the 
tifd  and  lips  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  revelation  there 
given  of  God,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins^  of  the  life 
everlasting,  and  the  renewing  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  n(jt  only  iranscendentty  superior  to  what 
is  anywhere  else  taught,  but  it  commends  itself  to 
the  judgment  iind  experience  as  rational  and  philo« 
Bophical ;  as  in  agreement  with  our  consciousness  of 
what  men  are,  whnt  ihey  require,  and  what  they 
sliould  be.  It  meets,  as  lioiiiing  else  does,  our  want*, 
our  hopes,  and  our  aapimtious.  and  it  is  asaoeiuted 
with  a  divine,  practical  power,  able  to  change  the 
moral  nature  and  to  make  men  victorious  over  sin. 

Thus,  aa  a  system  of  belief  relating  to  the  suhlim- 
eat  and  most  important  of  nil  subjects,  as  a  most  dei- 
inite  and  authoritative  system  of  morals  and  the 
priuciplea  on  which  they  are  based,  as  a  force  en- 
abling men  to  rise  toword  God,  and  always  making 
for  righteousness  and  goodneiis,  and  as  tlio  means  of 
imparting  a  divine  life  to  the  soul — the  highest  of  all 
blessings — it  stands  immeasurabiy  above  and  beyond 
all  other  religions.  U  is  the  substaoce,  they  are 
shadows  only.  It  doe*  what  they  pretend  only 
to  do. 

And  here  urises  a  practical  aspect  of  our  subject 
of  the  utmost  importaiice — our  relations  and  our  duty 
toward  those  vaat  multitudes  who  **know  not  God,*' 
nor  "Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  hath  sent"  Some 
think  only  of  what  their  future  may  be.  We  should 
nther  consider  what  we  are  able  to  do  for  their  saU 
nation. 

The  future  of  the  heathen  we  must  leave  with  God, 
sure  only  of  this,  which  indeed  is  suflicient :  the  in» 
flaitely  wise  and  good  (*ne,  "the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,"  will  '*do  right,"  But  no  one  who  thinks  of 
what  God  must  be,  and  of  what  men  naturally  are, 
Oftn  be  unconcerned  about  the  future  of  living  men. 
The  masses  « round  us,  and  the  yet  greater  masaes  of 
heathendom,  give  no  evidence  of  preparedness  for  a 
l\iture  life.  *'  But  they  are  savnble,  and  the  vital 
queatiou  for  us  to  ponder  is,  not  whether  the  heathen 
will  be  Mved  without  the  Gospel,  but  can  they  be 
»ved  by  it?    The  former  question  is  too  roysteriou?, 


loo  ipecidative,  for  u«  to  decide ;  the  *aucr  is  c^ur^ 
practicable,  and  hopeful  It  ia  enough  for  iia  tob4iv« 
settled  this  aalvability,as  over  againit  ihe  immeiuelj 
prff>onde rating  danger  of  their  peHabbig  lo  lliair  m 
without  it^*  Therefore,  all  Christians  should  f6sl 
bound  to  do  their  utmost  to  make  known  to  tU 
heathen  people  the  New  Tesument  revelation  of  God 
and  redemption. —  Hic  Chruttmn. 


Orxt  Missionaiy  TrBaBa;er« 

TitK  by*)aw8or  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  His. 
sionary  Society  of  the  Methodtat  Kpiscijpal  Church 
define  the  dutiea  of  the  Treasurer  as  follows  : 

**  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  proper  books  of  sc- 
countr,  showing  all  the  receipts  and  disbursements, 
and  all  other  financial  ailairs  connected  wit))  the 
treasury  of  tlie  Society,  except  such  as  are  commit- 
ted to  the  care  of  the  Corresponding  SecretaH^,  He 
shall,  under  the  advice  of  Uie  Finance  Committee^  keep 
all  uninvested  moneys  of  the  Society  on  deposit  in 
sorr.c  aafe  bank,  or  banka,  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
subject  to  the  order  of  its  Treasurer  He  shall  honor 
all  orders  of  the  Board  on  the  treasury,  and 
within  the  several  appropriations  made  by  the 
General  Committer  and  Board,  shall  pay  all  dr»fU 
of  the  Bishops,  and  furnish  the  Becretaries  re- 
spectively with  letters  of  credit  oy  bills  of  ei- 
change  for  the  support  of  foreign  missions ;  and  he 
shwll,  on  the  warrant  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries, pky  tlie  outfit  of  missionaries  and  tiie  expenses 
of  those  authorised  to  returu,  and  shall  pay  all  bills 
for  office  and  incidental  expenses  when  properly  au- 
dited. He  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Fi. 
nance  Committee,  and  of  the  Hoard,  In  respect  to  all 
inveetments,  loans,  and  other  Qnancial  njlairs  of  the 
Society.  He  shall  report  ihe  state  of  the  funds,  and 
whenever  required,  exhibit  his  books,  voucher^  and 
securities  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  of  the  Auditing  Committee;  and 
shall  report  monthly  to  the  Board  the  state  of  the 
treasury.  He  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  receipts 
by  Ck)nferences,  and  of  all  expenditures  by  Missions 
and  particular  approprtationa.  He  shall  keep  the 
seal  of  the  Society^  and  a(Rx  the  same  to  such  docu> 
ments,  contracts,  and  conveyances  as  may  be 
ordered  by  the  Board  of  Managers ;  shall  execute  for 
the  Society  conveyancea  of  real  estate  whenever 
ordered  by  tlie  Board/* 

The  Treasurer  is  elected  by  the  General  Conference, 
and  it  is  customary  that  he  shall  be  the  sei'lor  Pub- 
lishing Agent  of  the  Book  Concent.  He  serves  with* 
out  salary.  He  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  General 
Mis^ionory  Committee, 

Rev.  Sandford  Hunt,  D.D.,  ia  the  present  Treas- 
urer. He  was  born  in  Krie  County,  N.  Y,,  near  Buf- 
falo. He  was  converted  when  Ofteen  years  of  age.  He 
was  gradufiled  from  Allegheny  College  in  1847,  and 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  tliat 
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Jnttituilon  In  lft7l.  He  joined  ihe  Genesee  Conftr- 
ence  in  184T.  For  two  yenra  diiriog  ibo  civil  WAr 
lie  WAS  secTetary  of  the  United  States  ChridUin  Oom- 
miMion  for  western  New  York, 

For  iiearlj  ton  jeArs  be  served  as  presiding  elder^ 
-ftud  in  1870  wRfl  elected  Book  A^nt  at  New  York» 
aod  the  General  Conferenceti  of  1380,  1884, 1988,  and 
1 892  reelected  him  to  the  same  posttion. 

He  was  married  ia  1347  to  Miss  Margaret  May, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Hiram  May,  of  the  Genesee  Con- 
iereuce.  He  liaa  three  daughters^  Mr^.  Nellie  H. 
Sanfor-J,  wife  of  Rev.  A.  B.  Sanford,  DD.,  Asaietuni 
Editor  of  the  Methodist  Review ;  Mrs.  .Tosie  M,  Blinn, 
of  Lock  port,  N.  Vn  ftud  Mrs,  A.  E.  Dickioson,  of 
Buffdlo,  N.  Y. 


Hhe  Opportunity  of  Educated  OhriBtiau  Chines© 
Young  Men  at  the  Freaent  Time. 

IIV    REV.    H,    BLOT^GET,    DJ». 

(Auimuj  iuMi'ea»  Imfort*  the  Kra*tuiiUnir  cluss  of  Uit;  Pe- 
iLlnn  University,  June  5,  Itm,) 

Let  us  imagine  some  one  of  the  earlj  descendants 
of  the  patriarch  Noah  moving  eastward  and  eiill 
eaatward.  across  the  desert  steppes  of  Asia,  onward 
across  the  grent  Mongolian  pUtean,  and  »fier  long 
4ind  toilsome  journeys,  great  hardships,  dangers,  and 
sufiTerings  from  the  perils  of  the  way,  the  lack  of 
food  and  water,  the  tierce  wild  beasts,  reaching  at 
length  the  range  of  motiniains  which  separates  the 
great  plain  of  Chi ua  from  the  pasture  lands  of  the 
north.  Gradually,  with  adventurous  spirit  and  un- 
daunted courage,  ho  wenda  his  way  with  a  few 
-chosen  companions  and  trusty  servants  through 
mountain  defiles  until  at  length,  discerning  some 
lofty  peiik,  A3  that  now  known  as  Pan  Shan,  be 
^climbs  with  alow  and  cautious  atep,  yet  wiih 
imager  heart,  to  its  aummit  to  prospect  from  that 
point  his  onward  journey. 

What  a  prospect  here  bursts  upon  his  vision  t  The 
great  plain  of  Kasteru  Asia,  six  liundred  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  varying  in  br<;adth  from 
two  hundred  to  five  hundred  miles,  ex  ten  ling  from 
tlie  e4iatern  sea  to  the  western  hills,  covered  with 
most  magnificent  forests,  it«  surface  interspersed 
with  broad  lakes  and  nobli'  rivetd  filled  wiili  fish  of 
every  sort,  all  of  it  uninhabited,  except  by  numerous 
beaata  of  prey,  by  wild  fowl,  aod  birds  of  sweetest 
song. 

What  a  work  is  here  for  this  pioneer  with  his  aa- 
aociatea  and  tlivir  descendants  !  They  are  to  estab- 
Jish  themselves  in  this  vast  plain,  subdue  its  foresu, 
drain  its  marshes,  confine  its  rivers  In  well  made 
dikes,  cultivate  its  soil,  and  form  here  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  while  regions  beyond  to  the  south 
and  to  the  west  beckon  them  on  to  si  ill  higher  and 
grander  achievements. 

Kven  so  the  e<Jucated  Christian  young  men  of 
China  at  the  present  day  come  forward  to  their  noble 


task.  A  great  nation  stands  before  Uiem,  the  gfMl- . 
eat  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  be  taught  the  Chn^l 
tlan  faith,  and  to  be  made  to  share  in  its  abundaat  ] 
blessings  for  this  life  and  tlie  life  to  come. 

True,  indeed,  they  have  not  to  lay  tlie  fouodatioml 
of  social  order  and  civil  government.  They  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  civiliv-ed  nttlon.  The  family  relation 
is  here.  From  the  earliest  timea  ii  Uai  been  taught 
and  its  duties  insisted  upon.  A  well-organized  etais 
is  here,  lis  fuundationi  were  laid  in  high  antiqaltyj 
by  maater  minds  of  kings  and  aagea;  and  it  ooi 
holds  under  its  away,  with  a  good  degree  of 
for  life  and  property,  a  larger  number  oC 
beings  tliau  have  ever  before  been  united  under  ooe " 
body  politic.  The  greatest  product  ol  the  Chinese 
mind  is  her  civil  government.  Some  of  it$  provi- 
siona  Westfrn  nations  have  been  glad  to  copy,  and 
it  affords  an  interesting  and  instructive  fftitdj  lo 
stntesmcn  of  every  lund. 

Many  of  the  arts  attd  appliance?  of  civilized  life 
are  here.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  the 
ancient  nations  possessed  these  in  a  higher  degree, 

A  language  and  a  hterature  marvelous  for  ita  an- 
tiquity, variety,  and  extent  are  here;  and  with  n 
system  of  civil  service  founded  on  public  examtui 
tions,  quite  unknown  to  otlier  nations,  but  which 
China  has  been  in  us,*  for  many  centuries.  By  ihli" 
system  the  empire,  as  regards  education,  becomes 
one  grand  school,  having  Che  classics  for  its  text- 
books, and  the  emperor  for  its  head  matter. 

It  is  in  a  nation  thus  highly  advanced  in  ctfiliz 
tion  and  culture  that  the  foundations  of  the  kiugda 
of  God  are  to  be  laid,  tljat  kingdom  which  is  not  i 
this  world,  which  is  within  tlje  hearts  of  men,  whid 
transforms  both  heart  and  life,  which  stnnds  ia 
knowledge  and  love  of  Ood  and  Jesus  Christ  his  t 
whose  frnita  appear  in  righteousness,  peuoe,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Gliost,  which  will  dettroy  all  forms  of 
error  and  anpersiition,  and  will  endure  forever  and 
for  evermore. 

Que  word  just  here,  at  the  outset.  The  Lord  Jesus 
aaid,  *'  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill  *' 
Nothing  which  is  good  and  true  in  China,  whether  iu 
the  family  relation  or  in  social  life,  in  civil  goveni- 
roent  or  in  the  various  beliefs  and  maxims  of  men. 
will  ever  be  destroyed  or  put  out  of  the  way,  God 
is  in  fuch  thiftgs.  Tiiey  must  remain  and  be  per- 
fected.  The  molds  of  goodness  and  truth  must  he 
filled  with  lives  of  goodness  and  truth,  and  these 
lives  roust  overttow  into  yet  other  molda  of  larger 
design  and  higher  8cope.  Let,  then,  no  honest  lover 
of  his  countrj%  "<*  lover  of  that  which  is  true  and 
good  and  right,  fear  the  coming  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Rather  let  him  iiatl  its  approach.  It  is 
salt,  it  Is  light,  it  is  truth,  it  is  love. 

What,  then,  is  the  opportunity  of  educated  young 
men  who  represent  this  Gospel  in  China,  and  wherein 
consists  the  rare  excellence  of  this  opportunily  7 

1.  tt  is  the  opportunity  to  teach  the  most  noble 
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truth  winch  can  enter  the  mindB  of  men,  to  leach  of 
that  God  who  is  infinkelj  exalted  above  &\l  groda, 
who  Qiitted  before  all,  who  created  the  heavens  and 
the  emrth  nnd  all  tilings^  who  h  over  all^  in  eh,  and 
throng-h  till,  and  ii  poasesscd  of  aJl  knowledge^  pnwer^ 
truth,  and  goodness ;  to  tench  God'a  way  of  saving 
men  by  the  iiioiniation,  suffennKSt  deaih^  aod  resiin 
rection  of  Jesiia  Christ  liis  son,  and  iltua  to  meet  jind 
•nawer  the  pnjfonndest  questions  which  have  ever 
agitated  the  minds  ofsagea  and  philosophera^  aud  to 
satisfy  the  deepest  yeiirnings  of  the  human  heart. 
Here  is  deliveriknce  from  sin,  sorrow^  auffering,  denth. 
Here  are  better  thingi  than  Confuciftniat,  Buddhist, 
or  Taoist  ever  drenmed  of.  Life  and  immorttilitj  are 
bronghi  to  light  throyg^h  the  Gospel. 

Here^  too,  unlimited  blesgings  for  the  life  lliat  now 
19.  By  teaching  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  whose  de- 
signing mind  formed  and  governaaJi  things  according 
to  his  own  wij^o  counsels,  the  foundation  is  laid  for 
scientific  itndy  and  research,  for  discovories  und  ki- 
tentioDB,  for  nnlimlted  prepress  in  aJl  lliat  pertaina 
to  the  dignity  and  welUbeing  of  roan  in  this  world. 

Till**  appears  from  two  considerations.  First,  the 
belief  in  one  God,  who  was  Ijeforo  aJi^  and  l»y  whom 
all  thingH  were  mnde,  Is  a  great  stimnhis  and  inapirn- 
tion  to  iho  mind  to  search  out  the  thoughts  of  God, 
and  to  discover  his  ways  in  nature^  as  also  in  his 
providential  government,  Second,  the  effect  of 
ChnstittiHty  upon  the  mind  itself  in  awaking  ita  dor- 
niLint  powers  to  activity,  in  kindling  new  aspirations, 
in  imparting  a  new  love  of  truth,  and  quickness  in 
its  discernment,  renders  it  a  more  lit  instrnmf?nt 
for  scientific  stndy,  and  for  the  apphcation  of  the 
tawa  of  God  in  nature  to  the  advania^cg  of  human 
Iife»  These  effects  are  § eec  even  tn  those  who  do 
not  peraonally  share  iu  the  good  which  the  Gospel 
hrEogs. 

2,  Tlie  opportunity  ta  one  of  laboring  for  the  wel- 
fare of  great  numbers  of  men.  There  is  inspiration 
in  the  thought  that  what  one  docs  is  not  con  11  nod  . 
lis  leaults  to  a  few,  but  reaches  to  many,  to  those 
whom  we  can  never  see  or  know,  to  after  times  and 
generations.  We  honor,  iiidt'od.  those  who  labor  for 
the  inhabitauts  of  a  single  smatl  island.  The  lives  of 
such  hre  well  spoftt  And  if  their  hear!  3  kindle  and 
^low  with  enthusiasm  in  the  work  allotted  to  them, 
as  amy  well  be  the  case,  how  much  more  should  the 
hearts  of  those  who  l^ibor  for  a  great  ration  as  China 
be  tired  with  a  like  ejjlhnsmsm  ?  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  Sandwich  Ishind»  is  not  as  large  as  tit  at  of 
the  singlo  city  of  Tnngdiow.  The  popuhilioii  of 
China  is  nearly  »ix  times  the  population  of  the 
United  StJites,  and  }>ears  still  a  greater  proportioo  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Germany.  In  round 
numbers  it  is  one  fourtti  of  the  poptdation  of  the 
whole  world.  How  Inspiring  the  thought  to  the 
Christian  young  men  of  China  of  conveying  the 
priceless  hlessings  of  the  Gospel  to  such  numbers  of 
men,  and  these  hi«  fellow-conntrvmeu  ! 


3.  The  opportunity  is  oiie  of  effecting  great  and 
beneftcml  changes  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 
Take  a  single  case.  Here  is  a  coraroon  country 
farmer,  one  of  many  millions  like  him.  He  is  held 
and  bound  about  by  euperatitions  of  geomancj, 
divination,  witchcraft,  necroraancyt  by  the  worship 
of  ancesturs.  of  the  temple  gods,  and  of  the  various 
parts  and  powers  of  miture.  Hia  horizon  is  bounded 
by  tills  life,  and  his  motives  to  action  are  such  only 
as  this  life  affords.  This  man  becomes  a  Chri!<tian. 
At  once  all  is  changed.  Now  his  thoughts  soar 
beyond  the  stars,  to  tho  t'roator  of  all.  He  is  rid  of 
nil  his  deliasing  superstitions,  He  fetches  his 
motives  for  nction  from  the  endless  years.  Thonph 
of  simple  mHitners  and  unpretending  IHe,  he  has 
fellowship  iu  heart  and  feeling  with  th©  elect  of 
rontikitid,  witli  the  angels  of  God.  Ho  fetrlves  to 
bring  h  R  life  into  accord  with  the  principles  of 
trut  I  and  love,  with  the  life  of  Christ  the  Lord,  How 
greatly  changed  is  his  conduct  iu  hia  fumily,  in  his 
intercourfe  with  men,  and  in  his  hearty  and  loyiil 
snhmlsBion  to  the  powers  that  he  I 

By  the  multiplication  of  such  Ciiristinn  men  gr^at 
transformations  t&ke  place^  t^oi  only  in  family  nnd 
private  life,  but  in  sooiiil  and  religions  conditions,  iu 
public  morality,  in  the  welfare  of  the  stute  and  na- 
tion. A  new  era  is  introduced,  an  era  of  light  and 
progress.  The  light  of  the  moon  ha^^  become  tm  the 
light  of  tlio  son,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  sevenfold, 
as  the  light  of  seven  days.  Compare,  we  will  not 
say  ancient  Britnin,  but  ancient  Rome,  with  the 
British  empire  of  the  present  dny,  and  the  marvelous 
transformations  produced  by  ihc  Gospel  of  Christ 
may  in  some  degree  be  ilhistrated  and  made  plain. 
To  be  instrumental  in  such  transformations  is  the 
opportunity  of  Chineae  Ciiristinn  youei'.j  men  of  the 
l^resent  day.  If  the  Chinese  people  hold  in  graloful 
remetnbrunce  the  names  of  those  who  tnught  them 
agriculture,  tlie  an.*,  the  tracing  of  written  characters, 
the  nrt  of  printings  not  less,  hut  at  11  moie»  will  they 
revere  in  the  ceiiturieB  tocome  thosc^  who  laid  among 
them  tho  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Gud. 

4,  By  what  has  b&^u  said  it  ia  manife^^t  that  tlie 
opportunity  is  one  in  which  Chinese  Ciiristinn  yoting 
men  may  exhibit  a  lofty  Christian  patriotism.  True, 
they  mny  bo  stijrmatized  as  aliens  to  their  country,  as 
those  who  have  forsaken  tlteir  native  kingdoni,  and 
nttached  themselves  to  some  other  nation.  But  the 
young  Christian  of  China  In  ids  heart  of  hearts  knows 
that  ho  seeks  only  the  truest,  deepest,  mo.^t  pentia* 
nent  welfare  of  the  land  he  loves.  He  believes  that 
nothing  can  so  l^enetlt  aed  exalt  his  nutive  land  us 
the  Christian  religion.  He  believes  that  by  this  re- 
ligion integrity,  truthfulness,  and  uprightness  will 
be  introdticcd  into  the  daily  life  of  men,  into  buying 
and  aelling,  borrowing  and  lending,  into  weights  and 
measures,  into  the  natiounl  currency,  into  the  manu- 
facture and  transport  of  goods,  into  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  otlices  of  revenua,  into  the  conduct  of 
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both  rulers  and  people,  and  tlist  tbiia  lofty  ioyitigs 
and  beautiful  mnxima,  which  uovv  adorrt  gftiewnys, 
doora,  Aud  Wftik  shall  be  qo  longer  etnptj  aottsda, 
but  bIjaII  be  iuftcribed  \\i  t)ie  hearts  and  become  Mv- 
lug  in  the  acts  of  men.  In  this  wny  only  cjm  public 
fiiitli  be  iucrensef!  and  the  fouudntiona  hiid  for  true 
ikAt'onal  pronperiCy  and  glorj. 

If  the  great  Yii  in  his  day  Uiought  it  a  noble  work 
to  fittiy  the  wntera  of  the  flood — to  deepen  the  chaDtiels 
of  the  ri?erp,  and  atrengthea  the  dikea  so  that  tkie 
rushing  torrents  might  be  carrifd  off  uito  the  sea — 
and  if  he  became  so  abaorbed  in  hift  endeavor  aa  to 
fbrego  lite  clainaa  of  family  hfe  and  tlie  endearmcntt 
of  home  ao  that  in  eight  years  of  absence  he  thrice 
passed  by  the  door  of  his  own  house  without  once 
entering  in,  will  the  Cliristiun  yonng  men  of  China  in 
the  light  of  til©  present  nge,  think  it  any  great  tiling 
if — in  stayini^  the  nifjng  waves  of  falsehood,  vice, 
oorruptiont  in  removing  ignorance,  super^tttion,  and 
ain,  in  letting  in  upon  the  land  of  their  fathers  the 
light  of  truth  and  lovo — they  ondnro  oblociuy  and 
ahnnie,  if  they  put  forth  tmu»nal  exertiotjs,  if  they 
deny  Iheuisetves  and  au^er  wrong  far  beyond  tlte 
measure  of  the  noble  examples  of  patrioiism  recorded 
in  their  ntttional  hlatory  ? 

They  have  before  ihein  the  pattern  of  one  who 
not  only  denied  himself  everything,  surpasi^ing  all 
others  in  his  abundant  labuiri,  tnili;!,  and  sufTerings, 
but  «%ho,  in  putriotic  love  fur  his  own  nation,  his 
brethren,  his  kinsmen,  according  to  the  Ileal*,  waa 
willing  even  to  lose  his  most  previous  Intcrefcta  in  the 
life  to  come,  to  be  accursed  from  Christy  if  so  be  they 
might  be  saved.  With  such  an  example  of  pJiiTiotic 
love  for  las  countrymen  in  full  view,  what  deninls 
and  toib,  what  obloqtiy  and  suffering  even  to  death 
Itself  will  not  the  Citrislian  young  men  of  China  in 
Ihia  agi»  be  ready  to  i^ndure  for  tlieir  native  land? 

5.  The  opportunity  ia  one  in  wliich  piillticul  ob> 
stacles  are  to  a  great  degree  removed  out  of  the  way, 
and  free  acoeaa  is  given  to  the  people.  This  was  not 
always  tlie  case.  For  a  long  time  during  the  present 
dynasty  it  waa  forbidden  to  teach  or  to  receive  tlie 
Cliri»lian  religion.  The  liberty  granted  in  the  lime 
of  K'ling  Hsi  had  bt^en  revoked.  Those  who  were 
Christians  were  not  known  as  »ucb.  Teachers  of 
the  Ohriatlat}  faith  were  obtijred  to  labor  in  secret 
and  in  constant  fear.  Fine.%  imprisonment,  banish- 
ment, death  awaited  those  who  violated  the  law. 

Now  all  this  ia  changed.  The  edict  of  the  aeven- 
tee  nth  year  of  Kuang  Haii  miikes  it  lawful  every- 
where to  teach  and  follow  the  precepts  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Although  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  obligation  to  spread  it  to  every  land 
cannot  be  altered  by  any  enactments  of  man,  never- 
ih  leas  it  ia  a  great  gain  io  the  mrnda  of  tite  people  to 
have  tlielr  govern  men  i  recognize  its  excellence  and 
permit  its  propagation,  Kot  only,  then,  does  the  truth 
commend  itaetf  to  their  own  consciences,  but  they  alno 
ksow  that  tfie  powers  that  rule  over  them  find  do 


fault  with  it*  sacred  teachings.  Jf  they  do  not  per- 
sonally embrace  the  Chrislian  faith,  they  oppose  ao 
obstacle  to  its  spread  among  the  people. 

Such,  then,  is  the  opportunity ;  Chinese  preachen 
may  traverse  the  lengUi  and  breadth  of  the  laud  and 
proclaim  everywhere  the  g  od  tidings  of  iiiMl'*  graoe 
to  metu     If  in  some  cafca  disturbanoea  ahottld  sriie^ 
the  law  ia  atill  on  their  side,  nnd  they  will  be  Bua4 
tained  in  the  humble  and  faithful  diacharge  of 
dutiea.    Thiii  ia  an  immenae  advantage,  imd  itabonl 
inspire  the  hearts  of  the  young  men  of  China  to  4#| 
their  ntmoat,  availing  themaelves  of  it. 

6«  The  present  opportunity  is  one  of  the  riaing  Ui 
in  China  of  Christian  propagandiam,  and  of  the  spread 
of  the  civilization  which  haa  ^rown  up  with  Oh 
tianity.     The  work  is  not  in  ita  Grat  inception,     h 
already  begun,  and  daily  acquires  new   momenn 
He  who  engages  in  it  ia  thereby  inspired  »itb   ho] 
and  good  courage.     Thia  onward  movement  iaappapij 
eut  in  four  things:  first,  in  the  widenittg  field 
missionary  operations;  aec<>nd,  in  tha  numbers 
ready  won  to  the  Chriatiau  faith ;  third,  in  the  pre] 
aration  of  Christian  and  scientiOc  literature  ;  fourth, 
in  the  extent  to  which  Western  arta  and   inventlooa 
are  being  adopted  in  every  part  of  China, 

When  die  writer  arrived  in  China  in   1854  tbrre 
were  but  five  i*pen  ports,  from  each  of  wliiuh  a  jtnir* 
ney  of  one  day  only  into  the  ooimtry  was  alio 
And  this  was  regarded  ns  a  greta  advance  upon 
if  late  of  things  twelve  years  previoits,  when  resideui 
woa  possible  only  at  the  single  city  of  Canton 
the  pre^gent  day  tiiere  are  more  than   twenty 
porta,  nnd  the  work  of  miaaions  reaches   to   evei 
province  of  the  empire,  and  to  all  the  dependenoii 
of  China. 

Then  the  number  of  Chinese  Christiana  conned 
with  the  Protealanl  Church  was  scarcely  above  three 
hundred.     Kow  it  ia   stated  aa  not  less  than  forty 
thousand  or  fifty  tliouiuind,  and  it  ia  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate.     Cliurches  uru  formed,  with  Chinese 
tors,  many  of  these  churches  supporting  each  ita 
pastor. 

The  aucred  Scriptures  are  translated  into  the 
era!  language,  into  the  Mandarin,  and  into  varioi 
local  dialects,  and  the  effort  is  making  to  tranalai 
them  into  yet  other  di^lect^,  aa  well  aa  improve  the 
translations  which  already  exist.  Numerous  ivX\' 
gioua  iK^okaaud  tracts  have  been  prepared,  and  a  targe 
iiinnber  of  scientific  treatlaea,  aome  of  ihem  of  a 
primary  character,  others  more  erudite  and  profound, 

The  latest  cHtahiguo  of  books  and  tracts  of  e-very  ^^ 
description  for  ^nle  at  the  American  Presley teriad^H 
Press,  Shanghai,  eontaina  a  list  of  over  eleven  bun*^B 
dred  such  works,  not  including  the  standard  Chinese 
books  also  for  i^ale  there.     These  all  belong  to  the 
new  era,  and  are   spreading  light  and  knowledge  in 
every  direction. 

One  haa  but  to  lift  his  eyes  to  see  the  telegraph 
wires,  which  now  run  to  every  province,  and  place 
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the  cotUrol  of  lUe  empire  a«  it  wero,  in  the  palm  of 
tho  hand  of  the  emperor.  The  lines  of  stearaera  and 
mil  ways,  the  manufactories  and  rnsumgr  opera  tionii, 
opened  indeed,  slowly  and  camioiialVt  but  diil/  g^ain- 
iDg  in  the  favor  of  the  people,  end  f&st  becoming  in- 
dliBpenaable  to  the  t ran !iac Lion  f^f  business,  nre  all 
harbingers  of  the  new  era,  and  have  their  value  as 
having  sprung  up  in  Christian  lands,  and  coming 
wjUi  Chn^tiaiitty  to  thin  nation. 

It  is  indeed  a  noblo  work  to  Iny  fouudaliona*  All 
honor  to  those  who  have  done  thia  work  in  China! 
The  majriuftcent  bridge  over  the  Han  Ri?t^r  is  now 
completed.  How  long  and  ardnoua  whs  the  lull  of 
excavating  the  soil,  working  inidcrgronnd,  digging 
far  down  ijelnw  the  quicksands,  and  building  upon 
underlying  Icdgtja  the  Folid  rrxik  foundations  which 
can  never  be  moved,  over  which  tlie  heavy  laden 
trains  may  roll  in  safety.  Men  worked  in  the  dark, 
in  difliciiliiea  and  dangers.  Kven  so  miasionftriea  of 
the  Nestorian,  tlie  Komuo  Ciuholic,  and  the  Protestant 
Churches  have  toiledi  as  it  were,  u ode rg round  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the*  Christian  Church  in 
China«  They  wore  willing  to  pass  their  dnys  in  ob- 
acurityT  privation,  and  anfTering,  Tor  the  welfnre  of 
generations  yet  to  come.  All  honor  to  them  for 
whatever  was  done  in  ac<;ordaucc  with  the  truth 
and  in  obedience  to  God'a  will ! 

\or  let  those  who  come  forward  at  this  lalcr  day 
to  carry  on  their  work  be  recreant  to  this  high  duty. 
Mindful  of  debt  of  gratitittie  tbey  owe  to  those  who 
have  gone  before,  encouraged  and  ttimulated  to 
greater  oiertions  by  the  present  growth  and  pros* 
perity  of  the  work,  let  them  press  onward  with  all 
aeal  and  devotion  to  ilieir  appointed  task,  and  show 
what  ihe  sanctified  learning  and  talent  of  Cbliicae 
young  nion  can  do  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  and  for  the  honor  of  God. 

7,  Tho  opportunity  is  one  in  which  China  stands 
aide  by  side  with  all  the  naLtona  of  Asia  In  an  on- 
ward movement  toward  tlie  kingdom  of  God,  or  in 
rejetstlng  and  turning  away  from  that  kingdom.  The 
jouug  men  of  this  institution  are  not  ignorant  of 
what  ia  taking  place  in  tho  neighboring  kingdom  of 
Jiipatt,  in  Korea,  in  Siam,  in  Burma,  in  India,  in  Si- 
beria, in  wcateru  Asia.  The  time  has  come  for  tlie 
nationa  to  awake.  Tlie  blessings  which  God  has 
been  preparing  for  long  ages,  he  is  now  offrfHng  to 
all  lands.  Ortly  thia  must  not  be  forgotten.  Men 
can  approaclj  God  and  enter  his  kingdom  by  one  door 
only,  by  repentance  and  faith.  This  door  men  miiy 
enter,  or  refuse  to  enter,  may  enter  gUdly  and  with 
alacrity,  or  rmty  enter  siowly  after  long  hesitation 
and  donht.  What  aball  be  the  courae  of  China  as  re. 
gards  this  op«ti  door? 

God  deals  with  notions  as  with  individuals.  *'Them 
that  honor  me  I  will  houfr,  and  they  that  despise 
me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed."  To  the  believing, 
obedient  people  it  la  promised,  "  The  Lord  shall  make 
thee  the  bead,  and  not  the   tail ;  and  thou  thalt  be 


above  only,  and  thou  ahalt  not  be  beneath."  A'^ain 
will  be  the  eflfort  to  get  the  civih>.Htion,  and  not  the 
religion  of  the  West.  The  garment  will  not  St.  The 
new  and  the  old  will  not  harmonize.  The  civihza- 
tion  has  grown  up  wiUi  the  religion.  Tho  effort  to 
aeparmte  them  will  end  iu  disaster  and  ruin.  The 
bottloa  will  burst,  ihe  wine  will  |ierislu 

With  what  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  iiia 
people,  with  what  loyalty  of  heart  to  hia  nntion  and 
to  his  God  should  tbeedueatefl  Chriijtiari  young  men 
of  China  enter  upon  his  life  work  in  the  present 
crisis ! 

8.  The  opportunity  la  one  in  which  the  young  men 
of  this  institution  of  learning  have  aome  peculiar  fa- 
ciliiies  for  efficient  service.  Tbey  are  taught  the 
English  language.  Througli  tlii^,  communication  is 
opened  up  to  them  with  all  that  ia  moat  valuable  in 
religion  in  learning  of  every  sorl^,  and  civilization  in 
its  highest  forms.  They  can  study  the  history  of  the 
faith  they  have  embraced  from  its  first  beginnings  to 
ita  present  world-wide  extenaion,  and  can  trace  iJte 
onward  flow  of  its  blessings  to  all  mankind, 

This  high  privilege  may  be  turned  to  the  beat  ae- 
Coun',  not  only  In  furniphing  a  atimulus  to  pernonal 
exertiona  for  the  Chincae  people,  but  also  by  trans- 
lations of  that  which  is  of  grealefit  vuluo,  into  the 
Chinese  language,  and  making  it  accessible  In  all 
who  can  read,  thus  enriching  this  ancient  vehicle  of 
thought  With  all  that  h  beat  in  the  literature  of  the 
new  era. 

Fat  be  it  from  any  young  man  educated  here  to 
turn  his  knowlodgo  of  the  English  language  and  liter- 
ature «imply  to  the  account  of  personal  gratiti cation, 
or  to  use  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  gain, 
counting  it  as  m  much  stork  in  trade,  so  large  a  de- 
posit in  the  bank. 

It  need  not  be  aaid  that  not  all  young  men  edu- 
cated here  will  be  able  to  translate  well  from  the 
English  into  the  Cbineae.  Sorae^  however,  m«Ty  be 
qualified  in  this  way  to  render  ilhialrloua  service  to 
their  fellow- countrymen. 

^,  The  opportunity  is  oue  of  unremitting  toil,  of 
patien  t  endurance,  of  snflTering,  of  re  proa  ch^  ignominy, 
persecution,  deatli  even,  for  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  for  the  souls  of  men.  In  such  a  work  these 
things  must  needs  be.  So  great  an  achievement  ae 
the  setting  up  of  Ihe  kingdom  of  God  in  China  cannot 
be  aitnined  at  any  less  cost,  Tliia  was  long  ago  to!d 
us  by  the  Founder  of  that  kingdom,  who  illustrated 
tho  meaning  of  his  words  by  his  own  example,  and 
whose  Church,  in  her  experience  in  the  world 
through  these  eighteen  centuries,  hsa  shown  the 
«ame  things  to  l>e  true. 

Bo  such  words  put  young  mi*n  in  fear?  Do  they 
dampen  th€5  ardor  of  their  devotion?  The  reverse 
of  this  should  bo  true.  They  should  only  fire  their 
xoal  deeper  and  strengthen  their  purpose  to  f^erve 
tlieir  generation  by  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
JesuH.    Quite  recently  I  have  seen  some  iccounl  of 
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ft  mUsioti  which  hi i  ita  cetiler  at  Zaosibar,  atd  ex* 
VoQdfl  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  this  unssioii 
youQg  roen  and  joutig  women,  »ome  of  them  of 
gentle  birth  and  the  liLgheat  ediication  and  culture 
Bngland  can  give,  labor  side  bj  side  on  terms  of  per- 
fb^t  equatitj  to  Chnstmnize  the  African  Xeg^ro,  and 
impart  to  him  such,  learoiog  and  such  knowiedge  of 
the  arts  of  civilized  life  as  his  circuEDstauceB  require. 
Thej  leave  cultured  homes  for  the  rude  surround- 
ings  of  savngQ  tribes.  Thej  leave  a  coot  and  healthy 
chmate  for  the  burning  suns  and  roitismatic  vapora  of 
tropical  Africa.  They  give  up  the  hope  of  long  life 
at  homo  for  the  prospect  of  death  in  one,  two»  five, 
or  ten  fears  iu  Afncu.  To  live  tiiere  tweoty  years  is 
unusual;  forty  year*  very  infrequent.  Their  daily 
toil  is  among  the  ignorant,  unclean,  degraded,  And  op> 
preaaed  people  lor  whom  ihey  have  devoted  their 
Uvea.  Yet  they  live  joyfully,  and  die  tn  peace  and 
hope. 

Is  there  no  lesBoo  here  for  the  educated  Christian 
young  men  of  China?  These  labor  iu  a  healthful 
cUmatCt  and  breathe  their  native  air.  They  toil  not 
for  a  barbarous  people  of  an  alien  race,  but  for  a 
highly  civilized  nation,  for  men  who  are  of  the  same 
ancestry,  the  same  habits  and  feelings,  the  same 
ntaunera  and  customa  as  themselves.  If  {English 
misaionariea  in  the  Tresh  morning  of  their  Uvea  cau 
devote  themaelvea  after  such  a  sort  for  the  degraded 
Africans,  what  will  not  ihe  educated  sons  and  daugh* 
ters  of  China  do  for  their  own  fellow-couuirymen? 
I  would  fain  see  them  inspired  with  a  noble  enihust- 
aam  in  ihia  great  work,  offering  them.selve»  freely 
upon  God'a  altar,  their  education,  their  talents,  their 
time,  their  strength,  their  bodies  and  souN,  all  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  Christ  for  the  redemption  of 
China. 

10.  The  opportunity  is  one  in  which  gratitude  may 
be  shown  for  instruction  received,  and  love  to  the 
in»titution  which  has  become,  as  it  were,  tlie  foster 
mother  to  the  pupils  educated  here.  A  requital  in 
some  sort  may  be  made  fiT  the  money,  the  care,  the 
labor,  which  have  been  expended  in  their  behalf: 

The  noble  building  which  adorns  ihia  campus  was 
not  erected  without  well-eonsidered  plans,  muny  con- 
tributions of  money,  and  much  labor  of  loving  hearts. 
What  daya  and  nights  of  toil  have  been  expanded  by 
the  teachers  of  this  inntitutiun  on  those  under  their 
charge]  What  care  they  liavo  taken  of  their  bodily 
healtli,  as  well  as  of  their  moral  andspiritunl  welfare! 
How  thpy  have  labored  that  their  pupils  should  be 
upright,  truthful,  pure,  in  every  respect  worthy  ex- 
amples of  ChriHtian  viriue!  These  things  are  weU 
known  to  all  who  have  received  instruction  here. 

Nor  will  they  fail,  aa  they  gather  at  the  present 
anniversary,  to  note  the  absence  of  one  who  for  years 
has  presided  on  such  occasions,  their  beloved  chief 
instructor,  who  had  labored  for  this  institution  so 
diligentlyf  so  patiently,  so  judiciously,  and  who  had 
ao  eadetred  himoelf  to  all    its    members.      Their 


thoughts  will  follDw  widow  and  orphan  imhelr  lone* 
1y  return  journey.  They  will  remember  the  fniihfak 
labors  of  others,  some  of  them  retiring  with  brokta 
health,  othors  still  iu  the  midst  of  their  daily  toil. 

What  requital  do  the  founders  of  this  inatitntioD, 
its  instruotora,  and  those  who  have  given  so  freely  to 
its  Aiuds  aeek  from  those  who  leave  its  wftlJ?(t 
This,  this  only:  thnt  the  men  and  young  women, 
who  are  educated  under  their  care,  should  do  their 
utm<  at  to  accomplish  the  pnr[:ose  (or  which  the  m- 
stitution  was  founded ;  to  convey  to  the  Chinese 
people  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  aud  to 
communiuate  to  them  its  abundant  blessings.  The 
seal  of  the  universiiy  has  for  its  motto,  *' Go,  touch 
all  nations.*'  No  other  requital  is  sought,  no  higher 
requital  can  be  made  tian  that  the  young  men  &f 
successive  classes  as  they  go  fiom  thia  seat  of  leara- 
ing  and  leave  their  beloved  teaohera  and  frSendt, 
should  obey  this  command,  and  make  thie  the  buM* 
nesa  of  their  llYea, 


Ohristian  Libeialitj, 

BY  REV,  R.  W,  VAST  SCIIOTCK,  D.O. 

(Notetof  u  sermon  iireBt>h(>«J  ai  Atblon.  Mtcii.,  from  tbe 
text,  '*For  as  inucUto^  tlie  mlnlsterlnic  to  tbe  aoluts;  U  is 
sui»erfluotiB  for  me  to  write  to  you :  for  I  know  lh«  forward- 
m'«9s  of  your  mtnd,  for  wblcb  t  boost  of  jou  to  thftu  ut 
Macedonia,  that  Aebaia  was  readj  a  year  afio :  and  your 
zeal  lialb  pro? olted  v«ry  many."    t  Cor.  9.  1.  2. ) 

Thk  church  st  Corinth  was  very  dear  to  Paul  On 
his  second  missionary  Journey  he  fouoded  it,  and 
watched  its  growth  wiih  an  interest  akin  to  that 
Willi  which  a  parent  watches  the  growth  of  ft  child. 
He  oitpQ  rebuked  this  church,  but  oftemr  com- 
mended.  He  speaks  in  terms  of  very  high  ccmjmen* 
datioo.    The  words  reveal  to  us: 

1.  The  int^eit  of  the  Corinthian  church  in  those &ut' 
ifide  diemstti^s. 

Tbe  poor  aaiuta  in  Jtidea,  a  thousand  inilea  from 
Corinth,  are  suffering  the  horrors  of  famine.  At 
once  these  Christians  in  Corinth  send  relief.  Koto 
some  features  of  their  liberality-  (l.)  It  was  g«.'n- 
erous:  nnt  narrow,  mean.  So  very  genemus  was  tl 
that  Paul  holds  it  up  for  an  example  to  the  oiher 
cliurches.  {2.)  It  whs  prompt  Juat  to  soon  as  the 
cnll  comes  the  relief  was  ready;  because  (3)  it  whs 
prepared.  They  had  laid  by  for  just  inch  an  oc- 
casion. We  do  well  to  imiutte  this  example.  Out  of 
our  income  let  us  lay  by  in  atore  a  certain  per  cent, 
to  be  devoted  to  those  in  need.  What  a  beautiful 
spectacle  thut  of  those  Chriaiiana  in  the  midst  of  that 
idolatrous  city,  that  licentious,  selfish  city,  manifest- 
ing such  an  interest  in  the  fltiCTerlog  poor  a  tliousand 
miles  nway!  What  is  the  glory  of  any  church  or 
body  of  churches  to-day  7  la  it  not  in  this  Christlike 
zeal  for  the  enlightenment  of  those  in  heatlien  dark- 
ness,  the  rescue  of  the  perbhing,  the  care  lor  the 
dying,  tbe  saving  of  the  lost? 
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2.  The  effect  of  this  l^>erality, 

(1.)  On  themselTes.  As  a  result  of  this  interest  in 
others  Paal  aajrs  that  these  Corinthians  were  en- 
riched in  everything  to  all  bountlfulness,  in  temporal 
and  spiritual  blessings,  so  long  as  tlsejr  thus  mani- 
fested the  spirit  of  Christ.  God  made  all  things  to 
abound  towtuxl  them  that  thej  always  having  all 
sufficiency  in  all  things,  abounded  to  every  good 
work. 

All  temporal  and  spiritual  good  came  to  them. 
And  it  is  true  to-day.  Those  churches  of  what- 
ever name  or  denomination  which  have  the  mia- 
sionary  spirit,  the  churches  which  live  for  others 
and  not  for  themselves^  are  the  churches  above  all 
others  sharing  in  the  mighty  munificent  blessings  of 
the  Most  High.  Look  at  Dr.  John  Hairs  church, 
caring  for  every  needy  cause ;  at  our  noble  Methodist 
churches  wliich  have  a  zeal  for  missions,  church  ex- 
tension, freedmen,  education,  Bible  cause,  etc.  No 
wonder  they  prosper! 

(2.)  On  other  churches.  *'  Your  zeal  hath  pro- 
voked [stirred  up]  very  many."  The  influence  of  tlie 
Corinthian  church  went  over  into  Macedonia.  It 
stimulated  to  marvelous  benevolence  the  churches  in 
Berea,  Thessalonica,  Philippi. 

So  to-day.  Tlie  churches  stir  up  each  other. 
Your  noble  offerings  reported  at  the  late  Conference 
will  encourage  other  churches.  The  influence  will 
go  throughout  the  district  and  the  Conference,  incit- 
ing others;  Just  as  the  example  of  others  incites  us. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  to  be  ex- 
tended. Christians  are  to  exhort  one  another,  to 
provoke  one  another  to  love  and  to  good  works. 
The  churcties  are  to  incite  one  another  to  grander  ef- 
forts and  achievements.  Let  us  give  and  accept  the 
challenge  to  greater  things  than  ever  in  the  past.  In 
this  decade  we  should  fill  the  whole  earth  with  the 
Qospel. 

(3.)  On  Paul.  Such  was  the  influence  of  this 
liberal  interest  on  Paul  that  he  could  hard  y  find 
language  to  express  his  feelings.  It  made  him  bold. 
It  gave  him  courage  and  inspiration.  "  Great  is  my 
boldness  of  speech  toward  you,  great  is  my  glorying 
of  you  :  I  am  filled  with  comfort,  I  am  exceeding 
joyful,"  etc 

Nothing  cheers  the  heart  of  a  pastor  so  much  as 
to  see  his  people  filled  with  zeal  for  others.  Do  you 
know  when  I  came  to  foot  up  what  you  had  done  fur 
purely  benevolent  purposes  the  past  year,  it  gave  me 
such  an  inspiration  as  made  my  heart  leap  for  joy.  I 
said,  "  I  will  do  my  best  to  serve  a  church  that  mani- 
fests so  grandly  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Besides  meeting 
aU  your  current  expenses  for  pastor,  sexton,  light, 
fuel,  insurance,  etc,  and  besides  paying  off  $4,333  of 
your  church  debt,  you  have  given  for  benevolence 
$1,900.  Is  not  this  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  ?  Is 
not  this  a  matter  for  devout  thanksgiving  to  God? 
Sorely  his  grace  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  you  in 
▼aio.    It  is  to  that  grace  alone  that  such  results  are 


due.  May  it  abound  among  yon  and  all  the  churches 
more  and  more,  and  may  this  new  Conference  year 
be  one  of  the  best  and  grandest  we  have  ever 
known  I 

Oonniry  and  People  of  Switierland. 

BY  JOSEPH   KINO. 

I.  Playground  and  School. 

SwiTZBRTJkNb  is  often  called  *'  the  playground  of 
Europe.'*  Certainly  no  other  country  has  in  so  small 
an  area  so  much  wonderful  beauty  of  landscape,  or 
such  variety  and  marvels  of  sunny  lake  and  snowy 
mountain,  noisy  torrent  and  silent  glacier,  gloomjr 
forest  and  fruitful  field.  Certainly  no  country  of  so^ 
small  a  population  sees  so  large  a  population  of 
tourists  and  foreigners  visit  it  every  year.  Certainly 
no  other  country  has  made  catering  for  and  amusing 
its  visitors  into  a  separate  industry,  which  has  been 
dignified  by  a  special  name,  as  the  Swiss  have  done 
in  their  Touristen-inditstrie  (Industrie  des  Touristes). 
Truly,  Switzerland  is  the  playground  of  Europe. 

But  a  playground  seems  to  suggest  close  connec- 
tion with  a  school.  Switzerland  can  claim  to  be  in 
many  a  sense  the  school  of  Europe  as  well  as  its 
playground.  For  nowhere  elso  in  Europe  are  there 
historical  traditions  and  associations  more  rich  with 
suggestion  and  hope;  in  no  other  country  are 
questions  of  national  and  social,  political  and  indus- 
trial life  developed  so  far  and,  generally  speaking,  so 
healthily ;  nowhere  else  in  Europe  is  the  sense  of 
citi:&enship  and  of  the  mutual  interindependence  of 
equals  so  keenly  awakened;  and  in  no  other  country 
are  the  philanthropic  and  educational  institutions  so 
typically  genuine  and  successful.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  while  so  many  turn  to  the  playground  of 
Europe  for  enjoyment  and  recreation,  so  few  ever 
enter  the  school  even  for  a  single  lesson  in  any  of 
the  subjects  taught  there  so  well. 

II.  Geographical  and  Historical. 

How  much  the  geographical  position  and  historical 
past  and  present  of  Switzerland  are  bound  up  to- 
gether 'Would  need  a  volume  to  describe  fully. 
Natural  barriers  of  mountains  and  lakes  have  been 
Swiss  fortifications  against  foreign  invasions,  and 
have  shut  in  at  the  snme  time  one  part  of  the  land 
and  kept  it  from  political  identification  with  another. 
And  so  to-day  a  valley,  or  group  of  valleys,  will 
form  a  canton  of  curious  contour,  but  of  natural  con- 
venience; one  valley  will  be  Protestant,  the  next 
Catholic ;  on  one  side  of  a  range  of  peaks  German 
will  be  spoken,  on  the  other  French,  or  Roumansch, 
or  Italian.  A  geographical  fact  will  explain  many  a 
curious  occurrence. 

The  peculiar  geography  of  Switzerland  is  the  key 
to  much  of  its  history. 

At  a  time  when  central  Europe  was  overrun  by  the 
armed   bands  of  barons,  kings,  and  emperors,  and  . 
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wbon  one  domlQunt  hou.se — of  Burgundy,  of  Zaelu 
rixigeii,  or  of  Unpsburg— wa*  euppUntiug  its  prede- 
ceaaor,  the  idena  of  freedom,  of  peiice,  and-  of  %ft 
cammon  woil  took  root  in  the  gmall  towns  of  Swii. 
zcrlond,  and  protectetl  by  tbeBtout  heart.s  nnd  strong 
arms  of  Swiss  burghers,  by  the  natural  defeuiies  of 
SwiftH  mottntnhiJt  And  waters,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  tlieso  ideas  were  preserved  through  centuries} 
of  war  and  ch4uge  arouud,  and  reniaiii  to-day 
stronger  than  ever,  and  pregnant  with  hope  and 
promise  for  iho  future.  In  Tiia  Bern  and  Fribaurg 
madft  A  covenant  which  lasted  for  more  tlian  two 
bnodred  years,  by  which  they  agreed  that  even  a 
war  between  Ihern  should  not  destroy  Uieir  agree - 
TOent ;  that  no  war  between  them  should  be  entered 
on  witjiout  II  previous  attempt  at  conciliation,  and 
that  within  fourteen  days  of  the  end  of  any  feud  all 
ierrttory  conquered  and  spoils  of  war  muat  be  re- 


turned to  tbeir  ownen*.  Cities  which  ii«  htiiidra 
and  flity  years  ago  could  agree  to  such  terms  deaefre 
to  live  in  history !  Base),  SchafThausen,  and  A^ 
penzell  a  few  years  later  were  wise  and  far-sighted 
enough  to  agree  *'  to  §it  still  and  seek  conciliation" 
in  case  of  diCTerenoe  between  them.  Just  over  six 
hundred  year*  ago  the  Swiss  Confederation  was 
founded  by  the  three  tiny  mountain  states — Uri, 
Schw^E,  and  Kidwaldon — which,  remaining  small 
and  unimportant  themselvea,  have,  by  the  force  of  tbe 
idea  of  tmion  being  strengtb,  which  they  embodied, 
drawn  to  themselves  from  time  to  time  lar^ger  elates 
and  powerful  citiea,  till  to-day  the  Swiss  nation  ceo, 
in  proportion  to  its  size  and  population,  boast  of  a 
prouder  history  and  greater  benefits  to  mankind  tjian 
any  nation  in  Europe.  Well  did  that  little  band  of 
states  I  pledged  to  mutual  support  and  freedom,  r^* 
cetve  the  name  of  the  Eternal  Band  of  Oath-conipan- 
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ions  ( tier  E  w  f  ^e  B  tm  d  dcr  E  i  dgpnos?  en).  They  ga i  n  ed 
Ttc(ori«s  over  iup«rior  foes,  atid  tnftde  a  gallaol 
atand  aifaiiist  imperial  armies^  which  wciti  respect  and 
recognition  fropi  kings  niid  eraperors. 

Wlien  the  Reformfltion  mortiintc  broke  ov^er 
Europe  the  readiuess  to  accept  the  iiewr  faiih 
showed  the  intelligence  and  progressive  spirit  of  the 
Swiss.  The  work  of  Erasmus  at  Basel,  of  Zwiugli  at 
Zurich,  and  of  Oalvin  at  Geneva,  has  become  a  part 
of  the  national  heritage,  in  which  Krasmus  stands 
for  the  value  of  learning,  ZwingU  for  enthusiBsm  in 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religions  liberty,  Calvin  for  in' 
ten?e  and  moral  eamestnesis .  The  moral  evil  which, 
from  the  fourteenth  to  tlie  eighteenth  century,  aie  like 
a  canker  into  the  national  life,  namelv,  the  readiness 
of  so  manj  Swiss,  driven  no  doubt  by  the  poverty  of 
their  own  soil,  to  take  military  service  under  what- 
ever Oag  would  pay  ihem  best,  and  to  accjuire  for 
tlieir  nation  the  repuution  and  vices  of  mere  merce* 
nary  soldiers,  was  combated  by  Zwine-li  and  the  other 
reformers,  and  if  the  reformers  had  not  taken  so 
strong  a  policy  on  this  question,  no  doubt  most  of 
the  cantons,  which  remain  CsthoHc  to-day,  would 
have  become  reformed.  Nevertheless,  the  evil 
which  once  threatened  the  national  ea^istence,  was 
rooted  out  and  survives  to-day  only  in  the  Swiss 
gnards  of  the  pope,  whose  smlwart  forms  and 
pictiire?r|ue  uniforms  are  familiar  to  all  viaitors  to  the 
Vatican  at  Eiome. 

During  the  sixteenth  nnd  seventeenth  centuriee, 
while  all  the  powers  of  Europe  were  engaged  in 
wara  in  wluch  religious  fanaticism,  lust  of  territory, 
and  the  ambitions  of  roy.4  houses  were  the  causes 
end  the  ends,  Switzerland  remained  herself  at  peace ; 
her  Catholic  and  Protestant  sections  learned  to  live 
togetlier  in  peace ;  she  was  wise  enough  not  to  covet 
the  land  of  her  neighbors;  she  had  no  royal  family 
to  intrigue  with  queens  and  courtiers ;  she  liad  no 
king  and  princes  to  support  with  her  taxes  or  to  fol- 
low into  foreign  wnrs.  The  position  of  Switzerland 
tn  Europe  became  established,  and  though  interfered 
with  by  Napoleon,  when  Europe  began  to  breathe 
freely  again,  after  his  fall,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
European  Powers  was  to  recognize  that  the  neutral- 
ity and  integrity  of  Swiuerland  wa»  for  the  good  of 
Europe.  By  this  date  (1 8 IS)  Switzerland  had 
assumed  her  present  form  of  tweaiy-two  cantons* 
The  supreme  fact  of  Swiss  history  is  that  this  little 
htnd  learned  centurioa  before  the  rest  of  Europe 
that  cooperation  is  better  tiian  competition,  and  that 
conquest  in  war  ia  le^s  noble  and  less  final  than 
peatieful  agreement. 

TIJ.  Foreign'  Pourv. 
In  ita  dealings  with  foreign  nations  the  modest 
Swiss  republic  might  teach  a  lesson  to  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe.  Since  ISlfi  everyone  of  them, 
Great  BritaiQ  included,  has  waged  war  at  least  once, 
most  of  them  several  times,  against  her  neighbor. 


Switzerland  has  remained  at  peace.  At  the  present 
time  the  Powers  of  Europe  seem  gathering  them* 
selves  together  for  a  war,  which^  if  it  comes,  will 
certainly  surpass  any  previous  war  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen  in  magnitude,  both  of  the  armies  in  the 
field  and  of  the  shock  to  society,  and  which  some 
monarch  or  ambitious  minister  may  participate  attny 
moment  without  wsming  and  with  no  power  that 
can  stay  his  hand.  Swirzerland  alone  has  no  stand- 
ing army,  makes  preparation  only  to  protect  her 
frontiers  in  case  of  menace,  can  conceive  of  nothing 
8  >  borriblef  and,  thank  God!  at  present  so  unlikely 
as  war,  has  made  her  declaration  of  war  a  matter 
ui>on  which  the  representatives  of  the  people  must 
decide,  has  bound  herself  by  her  constitution  to  put 
forward  no  pretentions  to  foreign  conquest,  and  lo 
make  no  alliance  with  any  other  Power, 

Though  flurraunded  by  four  great  countries — 
France,  G^ermany,  Austria,  and  Italy — through  ooe 
of  which  the  Swiss  can  alone  gain  access  to  the  great 
world's  highway  of  the  ocean,  and  all  of  which  main- 
tain high  protective  tarift^i  in  order  to  support  great 
standing  armie;*,  Switzerland  is  in  principle  a  free 
trade  country.  Her  own  tariff  is  very  low  and  very 
wide,  avowedly  for  revenue  and  not  for  protection 
of  industries,  nor  for  retaliation  agaiust  hostile 
tariff^ ;  and  litr  enlightened  foreign  and  trade  policy 
b  so  sticcessful,  that  ^he  can  boast  of  a  greater 
amount  of  imports  and  exports  per  head  of  popula- 
tioti  than  any  country  in  the  world. 

IX.  Inter  NATIONAL  Motemkxts, 
The  democracy  of  the  Swiss  nation  is  patriotic  and 
eager  for  national  honor  and  social  progressjjut  un- 
tainted by  that  desire  for  conquest  or  pride  in  war, 
which  under  the  name  of  la  gloire  is  such  an  untet- 
tltng  clement  in  the  French  national  character,  and 
un tempted  by  the  belief  in  mere  military  strength, 
which  is  so  strong  in  the  German  and  Italiaa 
peoples.  Yet  they  hold  a  very  proud  international 
position,  and  are  eager  in  pressing  forward  all  inter* 
national  movements.  Few  persons  have  any  idea  of 
the  very  large  number  of  International  agreementa 
which  already  exist,  and  bind  practically  all  the 
civilrRcd  nations,  or  of  the  great  debt  which  civiliza- 
tion owes  to  Switzerland  for  its  work  in  the  forma- 
tion and  adminiatrHtion  of  these  movements. 

Freed  from  the  need  to  consider  the  aggressive  at- 
titude of  other  nations,  the  hundred  and  oDequeationi 
of  frontier  limitations,  of  aborigines'  protection  or  ex- 
termination, of  the  partition  of  Africa,  or  of  im|jerial 
interests  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  which 
naturally  come  to  the  rulers  of  an  empire  stretching 
over  colonies  and  dependencies  in  every  clime,  the 
political  genius  of  the  Swiss  statesman  baa  been 
thrown  into  international  a  Stairs,  in  which  he  has 
been  able  to  serve  humanity  at  targe  aa  well  as  re- 
flect hister  on  his  own  country.  The  Swiaa  were  not 
only  calleU  upon  to  arbitrate  twenty- live  ye^rs  ego 
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upoQ  the  AUbtma  dalm?,  and  are  at  the  preaenV 
lime  ttie  arburatora  between  Britain  aod  Portugal  hi 
the  Delagoa  Bay  affair,  but  are  the  leaders  in  these 
g'reat  ifttern^tional  rooveroeuta.  which  ooaj  possibly 
develop  In  future  gocomtions  mto  the  federation  of 
all  the  civUiJEed  nationt  of  the  world 

T.  Switzerland  axd  thk  Uxivebsal  Postal 
Uxiox. 

The  oldeet  and  most  important  of  thetie  Inter- 
naiioual  sgreementa  ia  the  Umvcraal  Posinl  Union. 
The  idea  of  a  Postal  Union  which  should  embrace 
the  civilixed  world,  was  first  suggested  by  the  German 
Post-director,  Von  Siephant  but  the  glorj  and 
honor  of  making  this  idea  A  realty  baloDgs  to  the 
Swisa.  The  first  Postal  Coogreas  met  at  Bern  in 
1874,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Swiss  Postmaster- 
general,  M.  Eugene  Borel,  and  the  treaty  which 
founded  the  Union  and  ©subUahed  the  Iniernntiooal 
Postal  Union  waa  signed  October  9,  18U,  In  I §7  8 
I  he  next  Postal  Congress,  hold  in  Paris,  chnnged  Ujo 
name  of  the  Union  to  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
M.  Borel  became  the  first  director  of  the  oflllce  of  the 
Postal  Union ;  the  office  is  in  Beru  ;  the  manage- 
ment of  the  office  is  in  a  measure  dependent  on  the 
SwlBs  Office  of  Posts;  the  officials  are  almost  entirely 
Swiss.  It  gives  a  feeling  of  the  solidarity  and  com- 
mon interests  of  civilized  mankind  to  know  thnt  over 
the  whole  of  the  world,  wherever  there  ii  an  organ* 
ized  government^  there  is  d  uniform  fyat«>m  of  posts, 
by  which  letters^  etc.,  can  be  tent  to  any  other  part 
of  the  globe  for  the  value  of  twopence  halfpenny, 
Tbe  various  governments  arc,  of  course,  the  active 
agents  of  this  great  system,  but  diffei'eDoee  and  is- 
sues between  them  are  dedded  by  the  director  of  the 
UniT-ersal  Postal  Union*  The  office  at  Bern  forms 
a  neutral  meeting  ground  of  the  different  states,  aud 
the  ideas  promulgated,  the  improvements  or  innova- 
tions suggested  by  the  director,  are  readily  taken  iip 
or  adopted  more  or  leas  over  tlie  whole  world.  This 
great  system  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  which 
no  war  nor  social  upheaval  will  venture  to  damage, 
hinges  on  the  modest  office  in  Bern,  the  whole  an- 
nual expenditure  of  which  is  not  £3,500,  and  the 
director  of  which  receives  only  £tOO  per  annum, 
though  be  la  a  man  witli  whose  office  the  interests  of 
millions  are  boimd  up,  and  whose  decision  the  of* 
flcials  of  no  country  ever  disregard.  Such  an  iusti- 
lution,  modest  and  uoobserved,  lodged  in  a  simple 
suite  of  rooms  in  an  npper  story  of  a  house  on  a  quiet 
street  of  9unny  Bern,  niakei  itself  indirectly  felt 
over  40,73t,9&l  square  mi^et  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  arranges  for  the  interchange  of  sews  and  the 
mental  intercourse  of  975,4^9,077  souls! 

VL  Other  Ikterxational  Uonmmrt^, 

Besides  the  Universal  Postal  Union  there  are  other 

fnstittitions  of  a  similar  international  character,  the 

offices  of  which  are  in  the  Swiss  capital,  and   the 

credit  for  the  establishment  of  which  belongs  to  the 


Swiss.  The  International  Telegraph  Congrcea,  the 
international  Literary  and  Artistic  AssodatioOt  aad 
the  International  Railway  Union  all  iiave  tlieir  head- 
quarters in  Bern,  and  owe  their  existenoe  there  to 
the  statesmen  of  the  Swiss  republic  These  imtr 
national  unions  may  perliaps  in  future  generations  be 
looked  back  upon  as  the  beginning  of  a  nniveraal 
system  of  law  and  justice. 

The  Intematiuoal  Tele^aph  Congress  wUl  eooo 
establish  a  regular  end  equable  tariff  for  Buropsea 
telegrams,  and  no  doubt  in  the  future  will  oover  u 
wide  a  space  in  its  operations  as  the  Postal  Unicm. 
and  lead  to  a  uniform  system  of  telegraphic  inter- 
course over  the  whole  world.  The  IntematioDAl 
Literary  and  Artistic  Association  will  protect  the 
property  of  authors  and  artists  in  other  countries  be- 
sides  their  own,  and  will  give  n  new  meaning  to  the 
phrase,  "The  republic  of  letters  and  arts." 

The  International  Railway  Union  seems  likely  to 
play  the  meet  important  part  of  all  these  movemeats 
in  helping  to  secure  the  European  peace.  It  has  ol^ 
ready  secured  the  right  of  taking  the  merchandise  or 
produce  of  one  land  in  cars  of  that  land  to  any  other 
land,  over  the  railways  of  intermediate  lands,  for  mU 
most  all  ibe  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe:  it 
arranges  the  terms  or  tariffs  which  such  interuatiossl 
freiglita  are  to  observe ;  it  will  secure  further  uni- 
formity and  mutual  advantages  for  the  nations  whicL 
join  it.  The  office  of  this,  the  youngest  of  all  tlie 
Unions,  is  just  beginning  its  work  under  the 
dirw tor- ship  of  M.  Numa  Droz,  who,  (h>m  a  rilbge 
schoolmaster,  rose  to  be  Pre*  id  em  of  the  Swim  Coo- 
federation.  Perhaps  if  ever  England  baa  through 
railway  communication  with  the  Continent,  by 
means  of  a  channel  tunnel  or  a  channel  bridge,  our 
country  may  Join  this  Union  and  fiud  the  advantages 
it  offers  I 

One  more  international  agreement  mtist  be  i 
tioned  to  obtain  which  tbe  Swiss  took  the 
The  *' Convention  of  Geneva"  has  been  tbe  means' 
of  lightening  much  suffering  and  saving  many  a 
brave  life  on  the  battlefield.  Certain  conditions  wert 
in  1864  agreed  upon  by  the  various  nations,  whieli 
sent  representatives  to  a  conference  held  at  Geneva^ 
and  convened  by  the  Swiss  government.  The  cod-_ 
vention  embodying  tbe  mutual  oouditiona 
agreed  upon  makes  all  military  hospitals,  ambuh 
doctors,  nurses,  and  attendants  respected  as  neutrals 
iu  time  of  war,-  they  are  to  ^j  the  Aug,  or  wear  the 
badge,  of  the  red  cross  on  a  white  ground,  an  embleiB 
adopted  from  the  Swiss  flag,  which  is  a  wbite  cr 
on  a  red  ground.  At  the  prenent  lime  thirty  dtffei 
ent  powers,  including  all  the  European  oationsi  hnm* 
become  parties  to  tlie  convention. 

Again,  Switzerland  ia  a  member  of  the  Latin 
Union,  which  is  the  first  attempt  at  an  intemattonal 
coinage.  For  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  Greece,  having  tbe  same  unit  of  money,  namely, 
the  franc,  have  agreed  to  preserve  a  certain  standard 
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t*{  curreucf,  and  each  coimcrj  to  recognize  &s  legal 

the  oolnijre  of  etclj  other  member  of  the  Unfoo. 
The  traveler  ciiUDot  be  half  an  hour  m  anr  of  these 
countriea  without  being  reminded  of  the  Laiin  tJtiioii 
bj  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  tj^e  a  mall  change 
tie  receiTea. 

Mofeover,  congresies  or  uuiona  with  the  follow- 
ing  objects  have^  wUhIn  quite  recent  date,  received 
the  assiaianoe  or  adhesion  of  SwUzerland :  the  pro- 
lection  of  animals  against  cruelty,  the  prevention  of 
Ihe  fpfeading  of  the  pb^rnoxem,  the  protection  of 
yoting  women,  the  exchange  of  goyeromeni  pubUca- 
tiona,  the  preservation  of  rights  in  industrial  prop* 
ertr,  the  assimilation  of  criminal  legislation.  Lastly; 
tt  must  noi  be  omitted  here  that  in  18S6  Switzerland 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Uoited  Stales,  that  all  and 
ererj  di (Terence  aristng  between  these  two  nations 
in  the  cotirse  of  the  next  thirty  years  should  be  sub^ 
mltted  to  arbitration. 

I  TIL  The  Compabative  Pbosperitt  op 

'  SwiTZERLAyO. 

Closely  connected  with  the  internationiil  and 
foreign  relations  of  the  3 wise  goea  the  national  pros- 
perity. Switzerland  does  not  rob  the  beat  years  of 
early  manhood  from  its  citizens  to  waste  it  on  tnili- 
ury  service;  she  does  not  waste  her  resourct?s  on  a 


corrupt  court  or  n  highly  paid  civil  service,  on  a 
lazy  aristocracy,  or  on  supporting  Industries  which 
could  be  better  undertaken  abroad.  From  these 
economic  and  social  fallacies  she  is  free.  Conse- 
quently the  fimincihl  snd  industrial  relations  of  tlie 
people  are  singularly  stable.  The  governmeni 
stocks  bitand  uniformly  high«  the  average  rate  of  in- 
terest is  low,  the  standard  of  living  is  everywhere 
moderate  but  comfortable.  Though  the  rate  of 
wages  difTers  widely  in  different  parts  of  Swtlzer- 
land,  it  is  considerably  above  what  it  is  in  the  adjoin- 
ing counirie?,  especially  Germany  and  Italy.  Con- 
sequently a  very  l&rge  amount  of  agricultural  prod- 
uce is  imported  from  Germany,  where  potatoes, 
com,  etc,  are  grown  more  cheaply,  and  lialian 
workmen  are  carrying  out  the  large  public  works, 
the  construction  of  railways,  and  building  operations 
in  Switzerland  genernlly. 

A  still  more  decisive  proof  of  Swiss  prosperity  it 
the  fact  that  Switzerland  has  a  far  lai^er  general 
trade  per  head  of  population  Uiau  any  of  its  adjoining 
aeighbors,  and,  indeed,  larger  than  any  European 
country,  not  excluding  Great  Britain,  The  annual 
value  of  imi>orta  and  exports,  including  goods  in 
transit  tit  rough  the  country,  amounts  to  about 
£80,000,000  sterling.  Comparing  this  with  the  com- 
merce  of  Italy,  which  in  its  soU  and  its  minerals  is 
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idf  richer  than  Swiizerknd,  and  has  a  p^-tpulation 
Ion  times  as  great,  U  ia  almost  incredible  to  find 
llmt  the  total  cooiinerce  of  Iialj  ia  only  juai  double 
lliat  of  Sft'Uzerland;  in  otber  words,  U;e  commerce 
#^f  Switzerland  per  bead  of  population  ia  five  titles  as 
great  aa  that  of  Italj.  This  is  all  the  more. marvelous 
because  Switzerland  has  no  aenooast,  has  a  barren 
aoil,  is  intersected  by  mouDtala  ranges,  doea  not  pos- 
sess a  aingle  coal  mine,  caoa],  or  navigable  river,  and 
itt  «iirrounded  by  rigidly  protectionist  neighbi>rs. 

There  are  two  economic  advantages  whlfh  Svrit- 
zerland  enjoys,  which  help  to  eipUin  the  magnitude 
of  Swiss  trade.  First,  vast  amounts  of  money  are 
brought  invo  Switzerland  to  be  *pent  there  by  tour 
rats  and  visitors,  who  have  obtained  or  nmde  that 
money  elsewhere.  Secondly,  in  the  streams  and 
rivers  of  Switzerland  there  i»  an  immense  power, 
wUicU  auppUes  the  force  used  in  factories  an  \  work- 
shops; indeed,  just  twice  as  much  water  fK>wer  as 
stSMD  power  is  used  for  industrial  purposes  in  Swit- 
zerland, lit  some  pUces,  for  example  Schaflhauson, 
the  w^ny  in  which  the  power  of  the  rushing  river  is 
obtnioed  and  distributed  over  the  workshops  and 
facioriea  of  the  towu  is  a  triumph  of  engineeriog. 
Advanced  Swiss  policictans  are  proposing  that  the 
state  should  aasunio  proprietary  rights  over  the 
water  power  of  the  country  and  derive  a  revenue 
therefrom. 

VriL  TffE  Soldiers  op  Switzerlaicd. 
The  Swlsa  have  no  standing  army,  but  every 
cit'zen  has  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  and  is  trained  for  a 
few  weeks  every  year  till  he  is  etllcient^  and  subse- 
qu^Dtly  he  is  subject  to  periodical  inspection  and  re- 
view. The  coslt  which  falls  on  the  confederation, 
amounts  to  the  very  low  sum  of  £7  per  soldier  per 
anuutt.  The  cost  of  every  efficient  British  aoldier 
is  £01  IQs,  per  annum,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  British  soldier  would  be  a  better  fighting  animal 
than  the  Swiss  aoldier ;  at  any  rate,  Switzerland  has 
no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  175,000  men  which 
she  could  niobilize  within  a  week.  The  efficiency 
attained  during  the  weeks  of  active  service  is  kept 
up  by  th9  shooting  clubs  and  drilling  societies  which 
are  scattered  over  the  country;  the  annual  nartouiil 
festival  or  the  ahoouog  clubs  is  a  very  remarkable 
gathering.  The  efScleuoy,  economy,  and  otiier  sd^ 
vuntagea  of  the  Swiss  ormy  system  have  found  many 
admirers,  eapecislly  in  Germany,  where  a  strong  de- 
mand is  made  by  a  certain  party  of  advanced 
politicians  that  the  costly  system  of  German  con- 
scription, which  entails  years  of  service  on  so  many 
young  men,  shall  be  supplanted  by  the  Swiss  system 
of  a  national  militia.  Who  knows  but  that  the  army 
of  the  future  may  be  everywhere  on  the  Swiss 
model  ? 

TX.  Democratic  Sbntiments. 

The  aocial  and  [>olitical  temper  of  the  Swiss  la  pre- 
emiaeoUy  democratic  and  republican.    A  few  illus- 


trstions  of  thia  fact  will  l>e  of  Intemt.     {a}  It  ti  i 
article  of  the  Swiss  C  mstitutioo  that  no  official,  ! 
reseutative,  soldier,  or  member  of  the  paiiiameotaij 
sasembly  may  receive  any  pension,  pay,  title,  < 
decoration,  or  present  from  any  foreign  gavenuncotl 
titles,  military  medals  and  decorations,  and 
pensions  are  tjuite  unkuowu  to  the  Swiss^   (6)  Piiblie 
officials  are  paid  at  a  most  moderate  rale.    Th«  prsi- 
ident  of  the  republic  must  give  up  bis  whde  tuDt  to 
the  otHce,  must  live  at  Bern,  and  caoDOt  hav« 
business  in  which  he  is  actively  engaged  iluring 
term  of  office,  which  is  for  one  year:  be  receives  only 
£G00  per  annum  and  no  official  re^ideoee.     Theif 
ia  scarcely  a  aingle  official  ui  any  kind  in  t)>ecoimtrr 
who  receives  more  than  this  amount  (€»50D).     (r>  No 
pensions  are  ever  voted,  nor  indeed  are  ihey  ever 
granted,  to  any  fuperannunied  officials.   Out  of  ihiJr 
small  allowances  officials  are  expected  to  !»ave  up  for 
old  age.     In  view  of  these  facts  the  verr  highabilirv 
aud  integrity  of  the  official  drclea  in  Switzerland,  aoU 
the  almost  unknown  occurrence  of  anything  likt;  - 
bery  or  embezzlement,  speak  well  for  the  higli 
of  the  Swiss  for  public  work,      (of)  The  dipl 
representatives  of  Switzerland  abroad  reccivo 
nominal  remuneration,  and  the  popular  feelit  . 
been  several  times  unmiataknlJy  expressed  u^ 
raising  the  salaries  or  increasing   the  staflT  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  country,    {r)  Ai 
the  ^nme  time  the  Swiss  administration  is  not  pir 
simouious.     No  people  are  more  willing  to  tax  thei& 
selves  for  public  works  of  undoubted    utihty  and 
eapectally  for  educational  institutions.      In  a  word. 
Swiss  expenditure    of   public    money    is  generoue 
tovvard  the  community,  but  sparing  to  a  degree  tlni 
would  tn  other  countries  seem  mean  toward  the  i>td^ 
servants  of  the  state.   The  Swiss  expect  their  pabhc 
men  to  live  simply  and  receive  ^matl  pay. 

X.    NaTIOXAL   PoUTTCAL  CaiitACTKHISTJCSL 

The  naiifmnl  cljaracier  of  the  Swiaa  can  only  be 
understood  by  those  who  realize  the  really  Spartao 
simplicity  of  their  republican  institutions,  combined 
with  the  jealously  democratic  tendency  of  their  ad- 
ministrative system.  Tiie  other  key  to  the  natio 
al  character  ia  the  ease  with  which  the  Swiss  fori 
soi'ieties  or  unions  for  every  conceivable  object.  The 
Englishman  is  everywhere  great  by  reason  of 
self-reliance  aud  independence;  the  Swiss  strong 
lies  in  the  highly  developed  faculty  for  associatioiiT' 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  national  history  of  the 
people;  but  it  Is  remarkable  how  it  runs  through 
every  department  of  hfe,  from  the  organized  political 
caucus,  or  the  great  labor  federation  of  Swiis  work* 
men  knoivn  as  the  Griitli,  to  the  club  or  circle  of 
Bchoolboya  or  schoolgirla. 

XL  The  Workhex's  Secretary. 
In  theae  days  of  labor  movements,  the  inatitutioo 
known  as  the  Workmen's  Secretary  is  of  unutital 
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interest;  it  illustrates  the  Swiss  faculty  for  associa- 
tion. This  office  is  maintained  at  the  general  public 
expense,  though  its  work  is  not  subject  to  govern- 
ment  control,  and  its  holder  is  appointed  by  the 
General  Swiss  Workmen's  Confederation.  The  first 
holder  of  the  office,  Herr  Greulich,  of  Zurich,  is  an 
authority  on  the  labor  problem  and  the  statistics  of 
demography  (as  it  is  called),  recognized  as  such  by 
men  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  lately  been  joined 
in  his  work  by  an  additional  workmen's  secretary, 
with  office  at  Neuchatel,  and  especially  intended  to 
deal  with  questions  of  labor  arising  in  Fn  iicli 
Switzerland. 

Tiie  work  of  the  workmen's  secretary  is  superin- 
tended by  the  committee  of  tliis  workmen's  confed- 
eration, and  consists  in  giving  information  to  all  work- 
men as  to  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  in  making 
inquiries,  reports,  and  statistics  upon  the  questions 
which  moat  bear  upon  the  labor  problem,  and  gener- 
ally in  being  at  the  service  of  the  labor  organization 
throughout  the  country.  That  the  Federal  Assembly, 
which  the  advocates  of  the  extreme  labor  party  are 
fond  of  saying  is  composed  solely  of  capitalists, 
should  consent  to  pay  Uie  salary  of  the  workmen's 
secretary,  over  whom  it  exercises  no  control,  and 
that  no  voice  should  be  raised  to  complain  or  criti- 
cise this  arrangement,  argues  both  the  streng^  of 
the  organized  laborers,  and  the  confidence  in  which 
is  held  their  confederation  and  their  committee.  Nor 
is  this  a  solitary  instance  of  the  tendency  to  give 
state  subventions  to  societies  without  insisting  ou 
any  control  or  supervision ;  the  cantonal  governments 
often  assist  with  g^nts  benevolent  societies,  orphan- 
ages,  agricultural  dubs,  etc,,  without  interfering 
with  their  organization  or  work. 

Such  arrangements  work  well  enough  in  Switzer- 
land becaose  the  citizens  are  of  a  high  political  in- 
telligence. In  most  countries  they  would  be  r^rgarded 
as  very  dangerous  examples  of  the  priftciples  of 
*'  Trust  in  the  people." 

XII.  The  F«i>Ea.\L  Colncjl. 

The  same  spirit  of  association,  which,  by  tiie  way, 
IS  the  idea  of  the  national  motto,  "  AJl  for  one,  and 
one  for  all,*'  is  seen  in  the  working  of  the  Federal 
Council  or  Calnnet  of  the  Confederauou  ^Conseil 
d'Etat,  Bundesrath).  The  Federal  Council  conHisu. 
according  to  the  constitution,  of  seven  rrjembers, 
choeen  by  the  Federal  AMemblj  ^Bun^i^Kv^rRsmm- 
lungl,  which  conaists  of  the  Upper  and  ly^wer  ifouse, 
sitting  together  for  this  purpose.  The  VtAnn^l  OmU' 
cQ  is  the  supreme  adminivtrat- re  authortr,  au'J  pre- 
pares and  reviaes  the  laws,  whic.^  are  ^H>m\\.\*:*\  to 
the  houses  of  legislature.  Thou^i.  the  rnifjority  <4 
the  Council  have  been  aem\j^n  of  the  Left.  tJ«at  is, 
of  the  Badieal  party,  yet  the  oti^er  parties  are  T*i/r%» 
•entad  on  iL  There  bei'.g  no  party  goverrinjeni  lu 
Switasrlaad,  the  members  of  tte  ^}ouw:li  atti  wa 
of  a  party,  DTreveu  '/riginav/rs  '/f  *  r''>l»'T# 


but  the  highest  servants  of  tlie  people,  clioten  to 
carry  out  such  a  policy  as  the  people  through  their 
representativea  may  decide.  UeLce  it  is  cot  incon- 
sistent with  Swiss  theory,  nor  even  unheard  of  in 
actual  praciice,  to  hear  a  minister  defending  a  meas- 
ure,  to  which  he  is  admitted  to  be  personally  opposed, 
or  to  find  the  Federal  Council  carrying  out  a  measure 
which  the  majority  of  its  members  have  shortly  be- 
fore stood  pledged  to  oppose.  The  members  of  the 
Federal  Council  are  ineligible  for  seats  in  either  the 
Upper  or  Lower  House  of  the  Swiss  legislature,  but 
are  privileged  to  take  part  in  any  debate  in  either 
chamber. 

XIII.  The  Swiss  Pahliamekt. 

The  Swiss  Parliament  consists  of  two  chambers ; 
the  Council  of  States  (Conseil  d'Ktats,  Sittnderath), 
the  Upper  Chamber,  is  composed  of  two  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  twenty- two  cantons  of  the 
Federation :  the  National  Council  (Conseil  National, 
Nationalratli),  the  Lower  Cham>>er,  is  comfiosed  of 
members  elected  from  the  cantons  on  the  basis  of  or.e 
member  to  every  20,000  of  the  p<^pulation.  The 
members  of  the  I/jwer  House  are  now  147,  divided 
thus  among  the  three  great  divisions  or  parties  in  tlie 
State:  the  Left  (Radicals)  have  aboi:t  ninety  mem- 
bers, the  Center  (Moderate  Lil>erals)  twenty  mem- 
bers, the  Right  (Catholic  and  Conservative)  thirty- 
five  membera.  The  Houses  sit  in  June  and 
December  of  each  year,  and  oUener  when  roqttirf;d  ; 
members  are  paid  and  receive  traveling  exf>enHes. 

The  electoral  law  differs  considerably  in  the  differ- 
ent cantons,  but,  broadly  speaking,  manhood  suffrage 
exists  everywhere,  and  elections  invariably  take 
place  on  Sundays.  The  National  ('Council  is  electe^l 
on  the  last  Simday  of  Octo>>er,  tvery  third  year ;  the 
election  of  representatives  in  the  Council  of  Ktatea 
occurs  at  different  times  and  under  varying  circum- 
stances in  the  various  cantons.  The  Swiss  Parlia- 
ment is  robbed  of  some  im|)ort/(nce  and  any  excite- 
ment in  its  action,  owing  to  the  fieculiar  Swims 
institution  of  tlie  referendum. 

XIV.  The  KKfKitKM^t'M. 

The  referendum,  which  -imply  Wieans  the  refer- 
ring of  chau'^tH  in  the  laws  to  the  direct  vote  of  all 
the  citiz/ens,  by  faking  away  {rtnn  Parliament  tl;e 
sense  of  finality  in  its  actions,  weakens  Ixrth  its 
auth'/rity  txud  its  imf^'/riance.  The  referendum  is, 
howev<'r.  admirably  Huit«^l  to  the  Swiss  people,  and 
IS  obviously  an  iuntluii'um  which  makea  the  absence 
of  party  jrovernrnewt  work  so  easily.  It  exists  in 
three  f«/»«js: 

^  1  /  The  rttUfrttudutu  fisuat  be  j/iit  into  foroe  on  ^rety 
'X9caaion  where  there  is  a  revisU/n  of  tlie<y>>nstitu- 
tiob,  and  as  man;  miitters  have  recently  l^ieen  made 
su'/jtcu  '/ fe'leral  Jeyisiati/^  which  are  not  specially 
retoerve'l  for  U*e  fedi^rai  legislation,  and  are  tljerefoie 
wiihifi  (h«  proviuee  of  tlie  canf/nal  authority,  siiC^i 
applications  of  ilu$  rferendum  are  Tt*ji  fnf^»^lten^ 
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lu  such  cases  the  referendum  is  called  obUgitorf, 
fiDd  in  order  for  the  law  or  revision  of  the  eoDfltitu< 
tiou  voted  on  co  pass,  a  caajoricj  of  the  catitonSf  as 
well  as  a  majoritj  of  people,  must  vote  for  the 
measure. 

(2)  The  facultative  referendum  is  put  in  force, 
when  the  signatures  of  30,000  citizens  who  have  the 
fight  to  vote  are  appended  to  a  petition,  asking-  that 
any  particular  law  or  decision  of  the  Federal  Council 
may  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote ;  ttie  petition 
must  be  presented  within  three  montha  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  law  to  be  -subjected  to  the  referendum. 

(^)  The  third  form,  the  initiative,  means  thai  the 
majority  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  or  50,000  citizens, 
may  demand  s  total  or  partial  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution in  any  particular  sense,  which  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  popular  vote  of  the  referendum.  For 
practical  purposes  thie  does  not  amount  to  much, 
since  the  t»eople  have  not  the  power  to  demand  that 
a  particular  measure  or  law  be  passed,  all  they  can 
do  being  to  demaud  that  a  modification  of  the  coosti- 
Ititiou  of  this  or  that  nature  be  put  to  the  popular 
vole. 

Many  proposals  are  now  in  the  tiir  to  introduce  the 
referendum^  or  a  modi tl cation  of  it,  into  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  seriousneFi?  there 
is  in  tliose  proposals,  aud  harder  to  prophesy  wheilier 
other  countries  arc  Uiiely  to  adopt  this  institution. 
On  the  one  hand,  democrats  might  be  presumed  to 
favor  it,  as  it  does  most  undoubtedly  place  the  people 
as  opposed  to  the  representatives  in  power  in  a  wt^y 
quite  unattainable  otherwise ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
experience  of  tlie  Swiss  referendum  goes  to  show 
that  it  is  more  often  a  conservative  force  tlian  an  en- 
i;ine  of  change,  more  laws  and  changes  having  been 
rejected  by  it  than  have  been  accepted. 

All  the  cantons  (except  Fribourg)  have  the  refer- 
endum in  cantonal  legislation  as  well  as  for  federal 
laws.  Many  cantons  have  it  for  mstters  of  local  ad- 
ministration also:  for  exsrople,  it  is  frequently  the 
case  that  special  new  works,  or  extraordinary  expense, 
or  a  rise  in  the  pay  uf  officials  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  local  referendntn  before  legally  adopted, 

XV.  The  Cantons. 
If  tlie  federal  government  and  federal  institutions 
of  Switzerland  are  interesting  and  suggestive  to  the 
citizens  of  foreign  lands,  not  less  so  are  the  cantons. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  the  Swiss 
is  the  strong  patriotism  of  all  Swiss  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  various  cantons  to  their  Confederation,  which 
is  quile  marvelous  in  face  of  the  many  differences  of 
the  Clintons  among  themselves.  Some  are  devouUy 
Catholic,  others  almost  entirely  Protectant;  some 
industrial,  others  rural  or  forest;  some  rigidly 
conservative,  others  etittrely  progressive  \  they  differ 
in  language,  race,  religion,  tustorical  traditions,  mode 
of  life,  temper,  and  disposition,  yet  they  are  all  de* 
votedly  Swiss,  and  all  equally  loyal  to  their  country. 


This  is  possible,  because  the  cantons  are  within 
such  Isrge  limits  free  to  follow  their  own  wishes  and 
able  to  mold  their  customs  and  forms  of  government 
each  to  its  own  liking. 

But  this  diversity  in  unity  which  Switzerland  LUuv 
trates,  has  a  special  interest  to  the  student  of  oon* 
temporary  politics.  For  It  enables  experiments  in 
politics  to  be  made  and  watclied  as  in  uo  other  coun- 
iry  in  the  world,  A  few  of  these  political  experi- 
ments may  be  alluded  to,  and  will  at  oooe  show  what 
kind  d(  subject  interests  the  Swiss  politician  and  bow 
much  the  cantons  differ. 

The  various  cantons,  like  the  Confederation,  bifs 
written  constitutions,  which  are  constantly  being  sub- 
jected to  revision.  Change  and  reforms  are  ottea 
possible  only  after  altering  the  constitutiona  and 
these  revisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  can  to  ls  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The 
varieties  of  constitutional  provisions  and  inatitutioixs 
are  very  great.  Three  cantons  have  introduced  prcK 
portioual  representation,  wiih  the  avowed  object  of 
^ving  an  adequate  voice  to  the  wishes  of  a  strong 
minority ;  three  cantons  havti  made  voting  obligatory, 
and  failure  to  record  a  vote  at  any  election  is  followed 
by  a  small  fine.  The  voter  need  not  give  a  valid  vote 
if  he  is  not  disposed  to  do  so,  but  he  must  receive 
and  hand  in  hia  voting  paper. 

Again,  tlie  Anancial  arrungementa  ot  tlie  Tarioui 
cantons  dlff'er  very  widely,  and  are  so  varied  and  typi- 
cal, that  the  German  economist  Schanz  has  Qll&A 
three  portly  volumes  in  deacribing  them.  In  sevetal 
cantons  there  is  a  progreatlTte  income  tax,  which  has 
not  had  the  terrible  effbct  of  driving  ell  the  CApttai 
away  as  was  predicted  of  it  The  cantooa  tf«a&  tha 
liquor  traffic  variously,  deriving  a  revenue  from  it  tn 
various  ways;  for  example,  the  city  of  Basel  has 
made  the  retailing  of  spirits  the  monopoly  of  the  can- 
ton, and  licenses  only  those  premises  for  the  sale  of 
wine  and  beer  which  gave  ample  accommodation  and 
various  conveniences  as  well  as  facilities  for  getting 
non  intoxicaiiog  beverages  to  their  customers.  In 
all  the  cantons  without  exception  the  wholesale  anp- 
ply  of  salt  is  a  cantonal  monopoly  and  the  means  of 
oonsiderable  revenue. 

Again,  in  their  legal  dlvergeodet  the  eaoto&a  ere 
peculiar,  Kach  canton  has  its  own  syi tern  of  crimi- 
nal and  civil  laws,  and  so  jealously  are  the  cantonal 
rights  maintained  that  all  attempts  ai  uniformity  of 
legislation  or  a  single  code  for  the  whole  nation  are 
discouraged.  It  was  only  in  18S9,  after  the  loss  and 
annoysoce  of  having  a  different  bankruptcy  law  in 
each  canton  had  been  intolerable,  th>«t  a  uniform  taw 
of  bankruptcy  was  passed  for  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land. When  submitted  to  the  referendum  it  obtained 
only  a  small  majority  of  votes,  and  more  cantons 
voted  against  than  for  It 

The  opposition  of  the  Swiss  to  capital  puaiahmeot 
is  well  known.  The  constitution  of  1874,  fVamed 
while  the  memory  of  a  certain  execution  in  a  Cat  ho- 
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lie  canton  for  a  poliiical  offense  was  still  fresh, 
abolished  capital  punishment  entirely  in  Switzerland. 
The  question  was  agitated  till  in  1879  the  65th  Arti- 
cle of  tlie  Federal  Constitution  was  altered  to  its 
present  form,  "  No  sentence  of  death  can  be  passed 
for  any  political  offense.  Corporal  punishments  are 
prohibited."  This  change  was  adopted  by  a  small  ma- 
jority at  the  referendum.  A  few  of  the  Catholic  can- 
tons have  reintrodnoed  capital  punisbment  Into  their 
criminal  law.  But  only  once  has  it  been  carried  out, 
in  Lucerne,  for  a  murder  of  peculiarly  atrocious  na- 
ture committed  by  a  man  who  was  not  a  genuine 
Swiss. 

XVI.  The  Communes. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  communes,  or  local 
areas  into  which  the  country  is  divided.  The  Swiss 
commune  (Gemeinde)  corresponds  to  our  parish, 
and  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  basis  of  the  demo- 
cratic  and  republican  insiitutious  of  the  country.  The 
organization  and  powers  of  the  communes  vary  as 
much  as  the  communes  themselves  vary  in  size  and 
character.  But  police  supervision,  maintenance  of 
the  roads,  elementary  education,  religious  worship, 
support  of  the  poor  and  the  sick^these  are  the  chief 
concerns  in  every  commune.  Besides,  insurance 
against  fire  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  commune, 
guardianship  of  the  orphans,  sanitary  and  building 
supervision,  control  of  the  communal  property,  the 
forest  or  the  common  pastures  (AlmendX  and  regu- 
lations for  shooting  the  game  are  further  matters  for 
the  communal  government. 

Every  Swiss  citizen  is  of  necessity  attached  to 
flome  commune,  and  by  being  a  citizen  of  his  com- 
mune he  obtains  the  right  of  citizenship  hi  his  can- 
ton and  in  the  Federal  State  (Article  43  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution).  But  citizenship  of  the  commune 
is  a  matter  rather  perplexing  to  a  foreigner;  for 
though  a  Swiss  gains  a  right  to  vote  in  the  commune 
in  which  he  reeidei  after  three  months'  residence,  he 
does  not  necessarily  become  a  citizen  of  that  com- 
mune; the  law  of  settlement  tends  to  throw  his  citi- 
senship  still  on  that  commune  in  which  he  or  his 
father,  or  even  his  grandfather,  was  bom  and  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  being  supported  in  poverty.  This 
is  the  Swiss  commune  of  citizenship  (commune  des 
bourgeois,  Buergergemeinde),  in  contradistinction  to 
the  commune  of  residence  (commune  des  habitants, 
Einwohnergemeinde).  Some  questions  in  a  commune, 
for  example,  concerning  the  communal  property,  are 
decided  by  the  citizens  of  the  commune,  though  most 
matters  are  naturally  decided  by  the  inhabitants,  that 
is,  by  the  Swiss  citizens  resident  in  the  commune.  In 
large  communes  there  are  often  two  councils,  one 
legislative  and  the  other  administrative,  besides  sev- 
eral specially  elected  committees;  in  small  communes 
the  officials  chosen  directly  by  the  people  do  the 
bttsinesff,  and  orders  are  made  and  general  business 
transacted  in  the  communal  assembly,  or,  as  we 
•hould  call  it»  the  parish  meeting. 


It  is  always  interesting  to  talk  with  an  intelligent 
Swiss  about  the  affairs  of  his  commune.  A  meeting 
of  the  commune  may  often  be  witnessed  taking  place 
in  summer  outside  the  parish  church  after  the  Sun- 
day morning  service. 

XVII.  Paternal  Legislation. 

Though  Socialism  has  as  a  political  program  but 
small  strength  in  Switzerland,  and  there  is  no  Social- 
ist party  in  Parliament,  the  Swiss  are  not  afraid  of 
paternal  legislation.  Against  the  croakers  who 
warn  us  against  "  g^'&nd-raotherly  legislation,"  the 
Swiss  would  reply  that  they  have  successfully 
attempted  much  in  that  direction. 

The  government  Department  of  Posts  owns  a  per- 
fect network  of  telephones,  which  covers  all  the 
country.  It  carries  an  enormous  number  of  pack- 
ages, many  of  a  large  size,  in  its  parcel  post  All 
Swiss  tourists  should  thank  the  Swiss  government 
for  the  facilities  it  affords  of  sending  portmanteaus 
by  post  and  of  traveling  by  diligence  or  "  extra 
post "  so  cheaply. 

The  greatest  undertaking  in  the  sphere  of  Swiss 
paternal  legislation  and  administration  is  the  alcohol 
monopoly.  The  manufacture,  import,  and  wholesale 
distribution  of  spirits  form  a  state  monopoly.  The 
advantages  of  the  system  are  that  purity  and  high 
quality  in  the  spirits  is  attained,  the  smuggling  of 
spirits,  formerly  .very  common,  has  been  abolished, 
that  the  consumption  of  spirits  per  head  of  popula- 
tion has  been  largely  reduced  in  recent  years,  and 
that  a  considerable  revenue  is  obtained.  The  rev- 
enue or  surplus  is  not  spent  by  the  Confederation, 
but  is  handed  over  to  the  various  cantons,  which  are 
bound  to  spend  ten  per  cent  of  what  they  receive  in 
means  calculated  to  combat  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol. 

The  success  of  the  alcohol  monopoly  has  led  to  the 
demand  that  the  production  and  sale  of  tobacco 
should  also  be  a  government  monopoly.  A  commis- 
sion is  now  (summer,  1894)  preparing  a  prqjet  for 
establishing  this  monopoly.  The  revenue  from  It  is 
destined  for  endowing  a  national  system  of  medicsl 
attention  to  the  sick. 

It  is  curious  that  whereas  the  subject  of  a  national 
old-age  pension  scheme  is  constantly  discussed  in 
England,  the  idea  is  never  mooted  in  Switzerland. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Swiss,  by  their  referendum  of 
October  26,  1890,  demanded  by  a  three  to  one  major- 
ity a  national  insurance  scheme  against  all  accidents 
and  incapacity  from  sickness.  The  elaboration  of 
this  scheme  is  not  yet  complete. 

XVIII.  Swiss  Education. 
The  political  and  social  institutions  of  Switzerland 
imply,  of  course,  that  the  standard  of  education  is 
singularly  high.  Yet,  beyond  providing  by  the  27th 
Article  of  the  Federal  Constitution  that  education 
shall  be  **  compulsory,  and,  in  the  public  schools, 
f^ ;  the  public  schools  shall  be  such  that  they  may 
be  frequented  by  the  adherents  of  all  religious  sects, 
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without  any  offense  to  their  freedofo  of  conscience 
or  of  belief/*  the  Confederation  only  maintaint  one 
grott  educational  inttitution^  ttte  Federal  Polytechnic 
tt  Zurich.  It  pnyB  a  giant  to,  and  exercise*  fom© 
oontrol  over,  a  few  other  eductitioual  iofititutions. 

The  Federal  Polytechnic  at  Zurich  la  n  technical 
eoUege,  probably  the  beat  equipped  with  professori 
and  tahoralorles  in  Europe.  It  is  frequented  by  atu- 
dents  from  all  over  the  world.  The  latest  returns  of 
students  thowa  700  students,  of  whom  340  are  for- 
elgoers.  The  constitution  giyes  power  for  the  eetab- 
It^ment  of  a  Federal  University,  but  jealousy  among 
the  cities  tint  are  anxious  for  it  baa  been  one  of  the 
otuaea  preventinisp  its  realization  hitherto, 

Stvit^erlnnd  has  five  uutverstties — at  Baael,  Bern, 
Pribourg,  Geneva,  and  Zurich-^aud  two  academies — 
at  NeuchAtel  and  Lausanne,  The  total  number  of 
ttudenta  ia  about  tbreo  thotisaud  five  hundred,  of 
whom  about  five  hundred  are  foreigners ;  but  as  al- 
moat  all  Swiss  students  spend  a  part  of  their  coune 
at  German,  French,  or  other  Cc»nttnental  universities, 
the  number  of  Swiss  university  students  at  any  one 
date  is  probably  about  »ix  thousand,  or  about  one  in 
•very  two  hundred  of  the  population,  a  higher  pro- 
portion than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

Educational  institutions  of  all  kinds  abound  in 
Switzerland.  There  is  a  perfect  system  of  primary, 
continuation,  secondary,  and  higher  schools  in  almost 
every  canton.  Special  professions  and  particular 
interests  are  looked  after  in  3S  training  colleges  for 
teaching,  137  prDfessional  and  iuduairial  schools,  4 
dairy  schools,  tJ  agricultural  and  horticultural  achools, 
I  vine  culture  school.  There  ure  also  free  courses  of 
lectures  on  ngricuhure  ond  other  subjects*  siiailar  to 
those  under  our  county  council,  and  In  some  cantons 
tliere  are  special  courses  of  iu<itruciion  for  mliitary 
reeniiu, 

SIX    ELEM2KTARY    EDUCaTIO??   AJfD    THK    RELI- 
GIOUS  DlFPirrLTV. 

There  are  over  eight  thousand  elementary  schools 
ID  SwltxerUnd,  which  tn  standard  of  education,  in 
siie  and  method  of  managt-ment.  present  every  kind 
of  contrast.  The  education  is  everywhere  efficient, 
but  between  the  education  in  a  poor  mountain  vil- 
lage with  a  score  of  children,  and  the  palatial  schools 
of  some  of  the  large  cities,  there  is  all  ihe  difference 
tn  the  world.  As  a  type  of  the  highest  class  the 
new  MiidchenschuUiaus  on  the  Uirscheugraben  in 
ZiHch,  may  b^  mentioned  as  quite  one  of  the  sights 
of  thst  ciiy. 

Of  course  the  reii^loun  difSculty  in  education  has 
arisen.  Undenominational  teaching  is  practicnlly  an 
article  of  the  8wis8  constitution ;  but  the  difficulty  re- 
mains and  is  met  in  ditferent  ways  in  different  can  ton  a. 
In  Zurich  many  are  discoutented  with  the  undoctrinai 
latitudinarian  teaching  of  religion  and  morality^  and 
so-called  ''free  schools "  (that  is,  froe  from  public 
control)  are  maintained  entirely  without  granta  of 


public  money ;  tn  Taud,  reli0OQ  ie  lan^i  wiihont 
doctrinal  bUs;  in  Geneva,  no  religious  insiructiou  L« 
evfr  given  in  the  schools,  but  there  ie  a  stat«-tti^ 
ported  cowsiaticiirt,  consisting  of  Protestant  miniatefi 
find  Catholic  clergy,  to  whom  children  may  be  setjt 
for  education  ;  in  Catholic  cauions,  like  Fribonrgand 
Vulais,  the  iuatruction  is  practically  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests ;  in  Bern,  where  there  is  a  large  majoniy 
ol  Protestants,  religious  instruction  is  given  lo  • 
form  that  gives  no  ofTense  either  to  Protectant  or 
Ciitholio;  in  some  of  the  eo^alled  j^ari/t^furA  cantoc 
in  which  the  population  is  divided  betweeu  Catholic 
iind  Proiestanu.  the  children  receive  education  in  re 
hgion  together  till  they  are  prepared  by  pneet  or 
pastor  for  confirmation. 

XX  Philakthbopic  Societi^b. 

The  deeper  aide  of  the  Swiss  character  is  seen  \u 
tlie  perfection  of  their  philanthropic  or^anizAtion^ 
Their  genius  for  administration  and  association  here 
bears  a  harvest  of  good.  This  may  he  iJlu*tTi»ted  by 
an  Institution  which  seems  peculiar  to  SwiizerUnd— 
tlie  Society  of  Public  Welfare  ^**  Gemeinnut^ige 
Geaellschaft.  Societ*?  de  rUtlhtc  Publique  "V  There 
are  now  many  such  societies  in  the  couutry,  one  m 
least  in  each  large  city,  and  several  covering  th^? 
whole  country.  But  the  doyen  of  tliem,  on  whid^ 
the  others  have  been  modeled,  is  the  Public  Welfare 
Society  in  Basel. 

This  society,  whose  ftill  title  is  **  Gesellichafl  sur 
Befrirderung  des  Guten  und  CTemeitinntzigen,"  wa 
founded  in  1717  by  the  town  dc»rk  of  Easel,  Jae 
Iselin.  Ii«  activity  has  been  directed  to  very  vs 
objects  during  the  course  of  its  existence ;  some 
these  it  lias  started  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
fetate :  others  have  become  independent ;  some  hare 
been  given  up  or  changed  in  nature,  rh  times  haro 
altered.  These  various  projects  are  manag(>d  eaci) 
by  a  specisl  eomuiittee  or  separate  com  mis 
which  reporte  to  (he  central  oommittee,  but  has  gene 
ally  quite  independent  power  of  action. 
project  has  usually  its  separate  sources  of  inc 
besides  subventions  with  which  the  Public  Welfai 
Society  assists  it.  The  variety  and  scope  of 
society *8  work  may  be  judged  from  the  (met  that  its 
last  report  ccmtalns  no  less  than  forty*nine  reports  of 
di^trrent  institutions  standing  in  close  relation  to  it. 
Some  of  the  objecte  dealt  with  are  religious;  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  special  committees  for  Sunday 
school  work,  for  promoting  good  church  meetiL 
and  for  the  difusion  of  good  literature.  Maov 
jects  may  be  classed  as  general  and  philanthroptc : 
orphanages,  workmen's  dwellings,  popular  and 
temperance  eating  houses,  savings  banks,  protection 
of  animals  from  cruelty,  pensions,  and  homes  for  tb& 
aged ;  some  may  be  said  to  be  recreative,  such  aa 
the  providing  and  sustaining  bathing  places  in  the 
rthine,  and  a  skating  rink  for  the  winter.  And  a  taut 
class  of  objects  In  which  the  society  has  bcf  n  Inter- 
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ested  might  be  described  as  of  general  public  inter- 
est :  the  improyement  of  the  siirrouLdinfrs  of  Basel, 
aid  to  the  museums  of  natural  history  and  antiquities, 
and  the  publication  of  an  historical  almanac  It  is 
evident  that  a  society  of  this  nature  has  numerous 
advantageff :  it  tends  to  prevent  the  clashing  of  com- 
peting societies  and  charities,  and  to  unite  men  of 
different  viewaand.  aims  in  common  philantbropj;  it 
has  a  poskion  of  '•uch  eminence  that  whatever  insti* 
tution  it  assists  and  recommends  may  be  safely 
trusted  as  sound  and  wurihy  of  support  and  it  can 
command  an  organization  which  makes  it  easy  to 
start  new  schemi^s. 

The  hall  and  •  fHces  of  this  society,  in  the  Schraie- 
denh  )f,  at  Basel,  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  tour- 
ist.     The  hall  is  a  masterpiece  of  artistic  decoration. 

XXI.  Reuoious  Fkelixg  in  Switzerlakd. 

A  people  so  democratic,  so  order  loving,  so  pro- 
gressive and  public  spirited  as  the  Swiss  are  certain 
to  b3  possessed  of  a  deep  religious  feeling.  That 
feeling  is  as  hard  to  analyze  as  to  describe.  But  the 
following  facts  may  illustrate  it:  the  barrier  between 
rich  and  poor  is  not  so  great  nor  such  a  religious 
stumbling-block  as  it  is  in  England  or  America ;  rich 
and  poor  are  educated  together  in  the  q<  mmon 
schools,  and  a  tie  is  thus  made  which  links  society 
together.  One  may  see  signs  of  the  strong  bond 
between  classes  in  the  streets,  a  gentleman  greeting 
a  workman  in  blouse  by  raising  his  hat,  or  a  ladyt 
who  drives  up  to  a  shop  in  her  carriage,  beginning 
her  purcliases  by  shaking  hands  with  the  assistant 
at  the  counter,  whom  she  greets  with  the  familiar 
Dii  (thou)  instead  of  the  formal  Sit  (you);  they  have 
been  at  school  together,  and  on  leaving  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  Krdnzch-n  (little  circle),  and 
they  remain  Mends.  This  spirit  of  brotlierhood 
shows  that  Christian  seed  has  been  sown  and  taken 
root.  Or  to  change  the  simile,  it  is  the  Christian 
leaven  growing  secretly. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  is  just  3,000,000,  of 
which  58  per  cent  is  Protestant  and  42  are  Catholic. 
The  Catholics  are  numerically  a  strong  minority,  but 
in  temper  and  action  they  are  generally  free  from 
ritramontanism  of  the  type  of  that  of  Belgium  or 
Austria.  The  Jesuits  are  excluded  from  the  country 
by  the  51st  Article  of  the  Constitution,  and  no  ques- 
tion of  ever  restoring  them  is  ever  seriously  raised. 
It  is  felt  that  toleration  of  those  intolerant  on  prin- 
ciple is  only  to  encourage  the  growth  of  intoler- 
ance. 

The  public  worship  and  the  support  of  the  minis- 
try is  in  every  canton  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the 
state.  Attempts  made  to  disestablish  the  Church 
have  found  little  support.  In  cantons  where  the 
population  is  divided  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  the  Napoleonic  principle  of  the  Concordat, 
or  concurrent  endowment,  is  acted  upon. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  stronghold  of  a  state  religion 


that  made  the  intense  voluntaryism  of  the  Salvation 
Army  so  unintelligible  to  the  Swiss  officials  and 
justices,  and  so  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  certain 
preachers,  and  the  repression  of  certain  processions 
and  meetings.  But  it  was  probably  largely  due  to 
the  feeling  that  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  religion 
to  proselytize  at  the  expense  of  other  Christian 
Churches.  This  feeling  has  become,  as  in  other  con- 
tinental countries,  where  'Protestants  and  Catholics 
live  in  large  numbers  together,  almost  a  fetich ;  and 
the  government  discourages  all  proselytism  as  tending 
to  excite  ill  feeling  or  a  breach  of  the  peace.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Fed- 
eral Council  lately  addressed  a  message  to  the  can- 
tonal authorities,  which  called  attention  to  the 
religious  freedom  which  the  Salvation  Army  had 
every  right  to  enjoy,  and  which  has  practically  re- 
sulted in  complete  toleration  for  the  Salvation  Army. 
After  all,  has  not  England  had  its  Salvation  Army 
persecution  at  Eastbourne  and  elsewhere  ? 

Patriotism,  a  very  real  sentiment  to  tiie  Switzer, 
means  toleration  and  brotherhood.  The  Protestant 
synod  of  the  canton  of  Grisons  met  in  1892  in  Pos* 
chlavo,  a  town  with  a  small  Protestant  congregation, 
but  situate  in  the  Italian  district  of  the  canton,  which 
is  almost  entirely  Catholic.  The  meeting  of  the 
Protestant  synod  from  the  German-speaking  districts 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Italian  Catholics 
of  Poschiavo.  The  members  of  the  synod  were 
entertained  during  their  five  days'  stay  at  the  public 
expense,  and  the  occasion  was  taken  to  show  the 
existence  of  a  deep  religious  sympathy  between  the 
compatriots  of  different  creeds. 

XXI T.  Theology  in  Switzerland. 

Since  the  days  of  Erasmus  and  Zwmgli,  the  Swiss 
have  had  their  Protestant  theologians.  If  the  tend- 
ency of  English  theology  has  been  cautions,  and 
the  tendency  of  German  theology  speculative,  the 
tendency  of  Swiss  theology  lias  been  liberal  yet  de- 
vout. Closely  associated  both  with  Germany  and 
France  in  theology — for  Swiss  professors  and  stu- 
dents pass  constantly  over  to  the  universities  of 
Germany  and  France—the  Swiss  has  been  less  prone 
to  the  temptation  of  divorcing  theological  learning 
from  practical  religion  than  either  German  or  French- 
man. 

The  names  of  the  great  Swiss  theologians  of  the 
century  show  this.  De  Wette,  who  when  driven 
forth  from  Berlin,  lived  his  best  years,  and  died,  in 
'  Basel,  the  most  earnest  and  religious  of  the  fathers 
of  tiie  higher  criticism ;  Vinet,  most  pious  and  elo- 
quent and  reasonable  of  ortitodox  theologians; 
Godet,  most  devout  and  learned  of  living  French 
biblical  critics:  Biedermann,  than  whom  no  phil- 
osophic theologian  of  this  generation  has  more  pro- 
foundly elucidated  the  true  relations  of  modern 
philosopliy  and  the  Christian  faith;  the  names  of 
Merle  d*Aubigne,  Alexander  Schweitzer,  and  Hagen- 
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b;icb,  all  give  the  same  witnesa.  The  most  prolific 
theological  scholar  of  the  last  geoeratioa  who  wrote 
in  the  Eng^iish  tongue,  was  the  devout  and  generous- 
«oukd  Philip  Schttff,  of  New  York,  who  wAs  bora 
and  bred  a  Swihs,  and  who  was  honored  in  Europe 
and  America  for  his  great  abilUiea  aa  a  scholar  and 
a  theological  writer. 

Again,  the  great  excitement  which  has  recently 
l>een  raised  in  Germany  by  Professor  Ha  mack's  pro- 
posal thnt  Protestant  mfnistera  should  no  longer  be 
required  to  subseribe  to  the  apostolic  creed,  is  almost 
unintelligible  in  Switrerlnnd,  for  though  the  clergy 
of  Switzerland  are  at  leaei  as  devoti't  and  orthodox 
as  those  of  Germany^  no  subscription  of  the  creed  is 
ever  required  from  any  Swiss  Pfoieatant  pastor. 

XXIII.    HOPKS  AND  FeABS. 

The  Swiss  people  appear  to  have  developed  the 
political  virtues  and  realized  Christian  brotherhood 
more  completely  than  other  nations,  but  to  have  bet- 
ter hopes  of  withstanding  the  dangers  which  are  now 
threatening  society  at  large.  The  evii  of  drink  they 
have  al ready  attacked  by  placing  the  manufacture 
snd  wholesale  trade  in  spirits  in  the  hands  of  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly,  and  thus  have  largely  reduced 
the  average  consuraptioii  of  spirits  per  head  of  the 
populatiou.  The  evils  of  impurity  sod  crimes  con- 
nected with  sexual  vice  are  comparatively  light  and 
rare;  the  numbers  of  illegitimate  births  and  of 
divorces  are  proportionately  low,  and  decreasing  in 
face  of  an  increase  of  the  popuMon ;  the  strain  be- 
tween the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  is  much  less 
severely  felt  than  in  other  lands :  the  rate  of  interest 
is  low  and  tht  rate  of  wages  is  high,  At  least  compared 
with  the  surrounding  Iand,s;  the  political  leaders  of 
piQgreseive  and  democratic  views  are  as  a  rule  not 
autagoniat'c  to  the  Christian  faith  nor  contemptuous 
of  Christina  momlity,  as  is  so  generally  the  case  in 
the  countries  of  Europe, 

The  ^reat  danger  besetting  the  Swiss  natioii  is 
that  it  mny  wholly  or  partly  lose  its  nationality  in 
l)ecoming  cosmopolitan.  Situate  in  the  midst  of 
grent  nations,  itseir  small ;  constantly  visited  by  the 
dvvt'llers  of  other  land;! ;  uttracting  by  its  advantages, 
climniic.  economic,  poUticnl,  and  educational,  the 
ciiiEens  of  other  hinds  to  settle  w i thin  its  borders; 
boas  ing  of  peculiar  international  importance  and  a 
very  large  foreign  commerce ;  driven  by  the  sterility 
of  Its  soil  to  send  tnnny  of  its  sons  forth  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  foreign  lands — will  these  circum- 
stances weaken  the  national  individuality  ?  No,  no£ 
if  ttie  best  snd  mof«t  far-seeing  Swiss  citizens  have 
their  way.  For  they  realize  that  in  retaining  pure 
her  national  character,  and  in  trusting  as  leaders 
men  of  iiigh  purpose  and  true  aim?«,  lies  the  promise 
of  a  grest  future  for  ever^*  state,  but  especially  for  a 
em&ti  state  like  Switzerland,  which  miglit  be  swal- 
lowed up  or  divided  (as  Poland  was)  by  the  groat 
«ationa  around  her,— /?rTi>w  ofiM  Churchet  (London), 


A  Qaestion  Annwered  About  Honey. 

BY  aiSBOP  THOBURy. 

During  the  past  month  or  two  I  have  had! 
question  put  to  me  almost  every  day,  as  I  hare  made 
my  rounds  through  the  country.  All  who  meet  cm 
are  aware  tliat  I  came  to  this  country  on  a  fliuuidsl 
errand,  seeking  the  relief  of  our  imperiled  work  in 
India,  The  qtiestton  proposed  is  usuftUy  In  ihii 
form:  **  You  must  find  it  more  difflcult  to  get  nao^ 
this  time  than  ever  before.  How  are  yon  sue. 
eeedingt** 

I  wish  T  could  say  io  reply  that  I  am  snoceedioi 
as  well  as  during  former  visits,  but  do  ome  Ac- 
quainted with  the  present  condition  of  ilie  ccnrntrr 
would  expect  that  reply.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  bBvt 
found  tliat  the  panic  of  last  year  is  still  I'elt  Tsry 
severely  all  over  the  country,  and  our  misdooary  in. 
terests  suiTer  in  common  with  all  other  inovemeats 
requiring  any  expenditure  of  money,  I  certainly 
continue  to  receive  help,  for  which  I  am  thankful. 
aod  some  of  the  help  I  receive  is  giveo  under  cir- 
curostances  which  awaken  not  only  our  lively  grmn^ 
tude,  but  at  times  great  surprise.  People,  at  such 
times  ns  these,  are  prepared  to  make  greater  saed- 
Sees  than  when  money  is  plentifuL  At  the  sa&e 
time,  I  cannot  buc  begin  to  ttalize  tiie  fact  that  nj 
reoefpta,  uking  the  measure  month  by  month,  i^n 
about  fiity  per  cent  behind  what  they  were  two 
years  ago,  when  I  was  in  America  on  a  similar  er* 
rand.  This  very  naturally  creates  a  little  anxiety  for 
the  future. 

The  crisis  before  me  has  aaaumed  about  tb*  fol- 
lowing shape:  More  than  a  hundred  persons  wbo 
had  undertaken  to  support  native  preachers  f>:«r  us 
in  India  have  been  obliged  this  year  to  withdrsv 
their  subscriptions.  I  caunot  give  the  exact  number, 
but  it  is  considerably  above  one  hundred.  I  cannot 
dismiss  one  of  the  preachers  from  the  work,  and 
have  not  for  a  moment  considered  the  possibUity  of 
such  a  thing;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  be 
provided  for.  Meanwhile,  our  converts  coutioue  to 
come  as  steadily  and  in  as  large  numbers  as  ever  be> 
fore.  By  the  time  I  return  to  India  I  shall  prob- 
ably find  from  10,000  to  15,000  new  c<:»n verts,  all  qf 
whom  were  worsliiping  idols  when  I  left  for  this 
^country.  And  what  am  I  to  do  for  them  ?  How  am 
I  to  provide  teachers  and  preachers  for  them  '  What 
am  I  to  do  for  those  we  took  up  last  year  and  the 
year  before  ?  What  plan  am  I  to  devise  in  viow  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  practicnlly  certain  that  at  least  one 
hundred  new  preachers  will  be  added  to  our  ranka 
every  year  until  the  close  of  the  century  ?  Theae  are 
very  practical  questions. 

My  hope,  uuder  God,  is  in  our  frienda  in  the 
United  States.  Will  not  everyone  who  reads  these 
few  lines  ponder  the  question  of  personal  duty* 
Some  can  assume  the  support  of  a  preacher,  while 
others  can  collect  enough  to  accomplish  the  same 
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result.  Whether  the  reader  gires  the  monej  or  col- 
lects it  matVrs  nothing  to  as  in  India.  But  in  God's 
name  I  do  beg  all  our  friends  to  rally  to  our  help  in 
this  great  emergencj.  Our  preachers  are  of  yarious 
grades,  and  some  who  live  in  remote  Tillages  in 
aimple  style  cost  verr  little  for  their  support  Others 
"who  live  in  larger  towns  and  cities  require  much 
more.  Hence,  the  donors  can  assume  the  support  of 
a  preacher  on  any  scale  of  salary  fh>m  $80  to  $100. 
Of  course,  the  larger  the  salary  the  more  satisfactory 
the  worker.  I  merely  state  the  facts  in  tlie  case, 
and  sliall  pray  that  tlie  Holy  Spirit  will  lead  many 
readers  to  ponder  the  question  of  personal  duty. 

Those  wishing  to  assume  the  support  of  one  or 
more,  or  who  may  prefer  to  aid  us  by  a  donation  sent 
unconditionally,  may  address  me  at  150  Fifth  Arenue, 
New  York.  Parties  assuming  the  support  of  preach- 
ers may  pay  in  such  installments  and  at  such  times 
as  mny  be  convenient. 

Ktw  Yirk,  SeptembfT  9,  1804. 


Opposition  to  Ohristianity  in  Japan. 

BT   REV.   H.  L00MI8. 

I  HATE  lately  visited  the  city  of  Okazaki.  The  only 
Christian  work  in  this  to^n  is  in  connection  with  the 
American  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Fulton  is  the  resident  missionary.  He  reports 
that  there  is  a  general  and  determined  opposition  to 
Ohristianity  on  the  part  of  tlie  Buddhists.  Parents 
have  been  induced  to  take  their  children  from  the 
Sunday  school,  and  if  a  person  is  seen  to  go  to  a 
Christian  service  he  is  stigmatized  by  the  term 
Fo^tt— employed  as  acontemptuous  epithet  for  Christ. 
So  universal  and  bitter  is  this  spirit  that  the  people 
are  very  generally  deterred  from  holding  any  inter- 
course with  the  Christian  workers  or  missionaries. 

The  Bible  seller  in  that  city  reports  that  if  people 
buy  the  Scriptures  they  are  urged  not  to  read  them, 
and  the  purchase  of  such  books  is  strongly  con- 
demned. Many  copies  of  the  Bible  have  been  sold 
to  the  priests,  who  read  them  to  find  something  that 
they  can  use  as  an  argument:  against' Christianity. 
Christ's  words  on  the  cross,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
bast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  and  the  declaration  that  he 
came  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword,  are  two  favor. 
tte  passages,  which  they  use  as  a  basis  of  their  as- 
aaiilts  upon  Christianity. 

At  Kagoya  there  is  also  the  same  state  of  de- 
termined opposition.  It  is  less  violent  now  than 
aome  time  ago,  but  is  still  very  general  and  decided. 
Rev.  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  trying  for  some  time  to 
rent  a  place  for  religious  service,  but  finds  it  almost 
impossiUe  to  do  so.  One  man  snid  he  was  willing 
to  rent  his  house,  but  must  first  get  the  consent  of 
his  neighbors.  He  subsequently  reported  tliat  they 
ware  unaniroons  in  tlieir  opposition,  and  were  even 
willing  to  pay  the  rent  themselves  rather  than  have 
tha  plaoa  oaed  for  each  purposes. 


After  much  inquiry  another  house  was  found,  and 
the  rent  paid  for  two  months  in  advance.  But  when 
the  friends  and  neighbors  heard  of  it,  they  tried  by 
persuasion  and  threats  to  make  the  man  give  up  the 
contract  and  return  the  money.  When  they  found 
that  all  such  eflbrts  were  of  no  avail,  a  public  meeting 
was  called  and  the  man  den6unced  in  the  most  bit- 
ter terms.  One  speaker  said  he  ought  to  be  put 
into  a  kettle  of  oil  and  the  oil  set  on  fire.  Another 
said  he  ought  to  be  banished,  or  at  least  driven 
out  of  the  city.  Then  another  objected  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  inflict  on  some  other  community 
such  a  very  bad  man.  No  decision  was  reached; 
but  a  band  of  some  thirty  rude  fellows,  called  "  <SSosAi," 
went  to  the  house,  and  tried  to  find  the  owner,  who 
had  concealed  himself  where  he  could  not  be  found, 
and  thus  escaped.  He  is  still  afraid  to  go  out,  and 
it  is  undecided  how  the  matter  will  end.  A  short 
time  before  one  of  the  lady  mishionaries  was  hit  en 
the  head  with  a  stone,  and  qui  e  severely  injured, 
while  coming  out  of  the  service  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

Two  of  the  missionaries  recently  went  to  a  town  tt 
some  distance  in  the  interior,  on  the  invitation  of 
some  young  men  who  wanted  to  hear  about  the 
Christian  religion;  but  when  they  reached  there, 
the  inhabitants  refused  to  allow  any  house  to  be  used 
for  Christian  service.  Even  the  landlord  of  the  hotel 
objected  to  thegatheringof  any  considerable  number 
of  persons  at  Iiis  place  for  religious  purposes ;  and 
so  the  four  young  men  who  had  invited  them  met  at 
the  room  in  the  hotel,  and  were  instructed  privately. 

But  when  the  presence  and  character  of  the 
foreigners  became  more  fully  known,  a  large  number 
expressed  their  desire  to  hear  about  this  new  doc- 
trine. They  were  so  urgent  that  after  a  while  a 
room  was  secured,  and  more  than  two  hundred  peo- 
ple assembled  and  listened  gladly  for  more  than  two 
hours  to  the  old  but  ever  new  story  of  God*s  great 
love  to  men  in  giving  his  own  Son  to  save  them  from 
their  sinp.  One  thing  is  peculiar,  that  while  the 
priests  and  lower  classes  are  so  active  and  bitter  in 
their  opposition,  the  officials  are  unusually  kind  and 
friendly,  and  seem  disposed  to  help  the  missionaries. 
This  is  a  matter  of  special  importance,  and  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction. 

A  revival  in  Kagoya,  at  the  close  of  the  New  Year's 
week  of  prayer,  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  the 
laborers,  and  resulted  in  important  accessions  to  all 
the  churches.  What  is  especially  to  be  noted  is 
that  while  five  denominations  are  now  represented  in 
that  city  the  unity  of  spirit  is  perfect  In  the  face 
of  such  strong  opposition  it  is  a  matter  of  special 
importance,  and  a  source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
that,  while  the  forces  of  God's  army  may  have  differ- 
ent names  and  methods  of  administration,  they  pre- 
sent a  united  front  to  the  foe. 

One  thing  that  is  encouraging  and  hopeful  is  that 
the  native  pastors  and  workers,  as  well  as  mission- 
aries, are  neither  frightened  nor  disheartered  by  the 
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opposition,  but  cooAdetit  that  the  issue  will  bo  sue* 
ecss.  Thej  have  supreme  failL  iu  Go^l  and  the  tru 
uroph  or  Ilia  tnitb. 


'  ''t.,m 


Thi  Ita'j  Mi^don  of  tbe  Metliodist  Ep'scopal 
Ohuich. 

11 Y   IIBV.    VVILLUM   BrBT,   D  D. 

Is  cosneetioi)  with  tht»  mission  we  have  29  orgnti- 

ked  churches  and  10  otLer  places  regularly  vlaiie  1 
l>7  our  preachers:  2-t  rojnisterfs  members  of  the  Con- 
Feraoce,  of  whom  oue  iH  superAanunted ;  T  local 
prenchera  employod  in  ihe  work,  and  10  othen  who 
voluutariiv  give 
their  help.  The 
members  and  pro- 
bationers are  1.525. 

At  the  last  Cod- 
ference  the  reporti 
showed  275  con- 
versions during  t!  e 
year.  The  col  lec- 
tion»  for  all  pur« 
posea  during  hist 
year  amouoted  to 
about  1»,  1 50  franc?. 
The  principnl  citiea 
and  towns  are 
occupied  by  our 
preachers. 

There  are  at  prea* 
eut  6  youQg  men 
3tudent9  in  our 
theological  school 
at  Rome,  25  boA*9 
In  our  insUuite,  and 
35  girls  in  the  Woman's  Foreign  Hissiouary  Society 
Home. 

The  Ep worth  League  is  being  organized  tn  nearly 
all  our  stations,  and  the  work  is  meeting  with  popular 
favor. 

From  our  publishing  iiouse  at  Rome  we  send  forth 
every  week  more  than  a  thousand  copies  of  our 
eiglit-pnge  paper,  r Kvan'jeliat^i,  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  evangelical  ptiper  published  iu  Italy^  a 
thousand  copies  per  month  of  our  sixteen^pnure  Sun- 
day school  paper,  F Aurora,  about  eight  hundred 
copies  every  three  months  of  the  Inuhtr's  Sunday 
School  ^ftvlmtl^  used  by  the  teachers  of  rIJ  evangelical 
denominations  in  Italy,  besides  books  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  tracts  and  pamphlets. 

Our  one  trreat  need  at  present  is  a  suitable  build- 
ing for  our  work  in  Rome,  and  as  a  center  for  aUour 
work  in  Italy. 

In  Rome  are  located  our  theological  school,  boys' 
college*  and  publishing  house.  This  work  j«  carried 
on  as  best  we  can  in  hired  halls  and  apartments,  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  The  rent  for  these  places 
is  an  item  of  considerable  importance,  and  yet  wo  a-e 


illy  provided  and  are  often  obliged  to  move  ffi 
place  to  place  at  the  caprice  of  th«  propri 
Hardly  had  I  arrived  In  Rome,  in  the  sprtog  of  iB^ 
beforo  I  was  oonviuced  of  the  need  of  a  cap^cioit* 
central  building  for  the  accommodation  of  iho  drfffr- 
ent  branches  of  our  work.  My  eye  soon  fell  on  ibp 
place  where  such  a  building  should  be  located,  a  msg- 
ntficeot  corner  lot,  Via  Venti  Settcmbre  and  Tin 
Fircnze,  93x165  feet,  next  to  the  War  D^partmear, 
near  the  Quirinal  Palace,  just  on  the  line  betweeo 
old  and  uew  Rome,  ever  to  be  a  central  and  com- 
manding position.  After  more  than  a  year  of  ince^ 
aant  labor,  the  desired  lot  was  purchased  in  thensot 

of  the  Meihodi^r 
Episcopal  Chnrch, 
May  30,  \B9U 

Designs  were 
then  prepared  for 
the  proposed  builds 
\niS  and  dtdy  lub 
mitted  to  a  com 
petent  commitiee 
of  the  Missionsiyj 
Board,  who 
proved  those 
Uie  building  i 
siMitedon  Uiiepa|« 
Bishops  Wdiira 
and  Joycev  wbi 
cnreriilly  examii 
the  position 
pUns,  not  only  «p 
proved  the  aame, 
but  decUred  t'e 
undertaking  to  w 
the  mo^t  tmpOTtazii 
and  imperil  in  the  history  of  this  Mission. 

Ground  was  broken  in  July,  18PX  The  wetk 
eicavation  proceeded  slowly  becauso  of  the 
wails  eneountei'ed  below  the  surface.  It  was  U 
that  m  order  to  place  our  foundatiotiB  oti  rii^ 
it  was  necessary  to  dig  down  through  the  rnlns 
a  Roman  church  and  an  ancient  pagan  temple, 
Tlie  tirst  foundation  stone  was  laid  w^ 
propriate  services  by  Bishop  Vincent,  Se-^ 
IL  lSit3.  This  was  Inid  at  the  bottom  of  a  Im^ 
shaft  about  l^fty  feet  below  the  level  of  th#  streti 
More  tlian  fifty  of  these  shafts  were  sunk  and  filled 
with  stone  and  mortar.  From  these  huge  under- 
ground  pillars  arches  were  spning,  on  which  the 
massive  building  lests.  Then  the  walls  and  arches  of 
the  basements  were  erected  and  the  ground  floor 
formed  on  a  level  with  the  street  On  this  fn^und 
floor,  May  9,  IBdi,  Bishop  Newman  laid  the  comer 
stone  in  the  pre-^cnce  of  a  great  concourse  of  people 
The  building  ip  now  up  to  the  tlrst  fioor  above  the 
level  of  the  ""treet,  and  we  have  thus  far  been  able 
to  pay  ouf  biUiF.  Toeoinplete  the  building  we  yet 
need  $5O,Q0n. 
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The  basement  is  high  and  well  lighted  and  will  af- 
ford ample  room  for  our  publishing  liouse. 

On  the  ground  floor  will  be  a  church  for  services 
in  Italian,  a  chapel  for  services  in  English,  book 
rooms,  Sunday  school  and  jounfr  people's  rooms. 

The  three  and  a  half  flo  >rs  above  will  serve  for 
theological  school,  boys*  college,  and  residences  for 
superintendent,  professors,  and  preachers. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  investments  ever  made  bj  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

What  a  monument  some  good  man  could  erect  to 
his  name  bj  completing  this  building  ! 

If)  however,  no  one  man  can  be  found  willing  to 
give  the  whole  sum,  surely  there  are  in  all  the 
Church  fifty  who  would  be  willing  to  give  a  thousand 
dollars  each  to  so  noble  an  enterprise. 

The  location  is  so  conspicuous,  and  the  undertak- 
ing so  daring  and  important,  that  the  eyes  of  all  the 
Boman  Catiiolic  and  infidel  world  are  upon  us.  Must 
we  call  off  the  workmen  and  abandon  the  enterprise 
for  lack  of  means  ? 

Let  every  loyal  Christian  and  lover  of  religious 
liberty  rally  to  our  help.  We  are  grateful  to  those 
who  have  already  contributed ;  their  names  will  be 
held  in  grateful  remembrance  and  inscribed  in  some 
suitable  place  in  the  building  itself. 

If  anyone  wishes  further  information  on  the  subject 
or  can  suggest  where  means  for  the  above  work  may 
be  found,  please  address  the  writer  at  150  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to 
the  Missionary  Secretaries. 


The  Hew  Ohinese  Traaty. 

The  new  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
China  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  on 
Monday,  August  13,  by  a  vote  of  forty-seven  to 
twenty.  It  is  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years.  The 
following  are  its  provisions : 

Article  1.  The  high  contracting  parties  agpree  that 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  beginning  with  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention, 
the  coming,  except  under  the  conditions  hereinafter 
specified,  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

Article  2.  Tlie  preceding  article  shall  not  apply  to 
the  return  to  the  United  States  of  any  registered 
Chinese  laborer  who  has  a  lawful  wife,  child,  or  par- 
ent in  the  United  States,  or  property  therein  of  the 
Talue  of  $1,000,  or  debts  of  like  amount  due  him  and 
pending  settlement  Nevertheless,  every  such 
Chinese  laborer  shall,  before  leaving  the  United 
States,  deposit,  as  a  condition  of  his  return,  with  the 
Golleotor  of  Customs  of  the  district  from  which  he 
departs,  a  full  description  in  writing  of  his  family,  or 
property,  or  debts,  as  aforesaid,  and  sliall  be  fur- 
niahed  by  nid  collector  with  such  certificate  of  his 
light  to  return  under  this  treaty  as  the  laws  of  the 
United  Stttes  may  now  or  hereafter  prescribe  and 


not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty; 
and  should  the  written  description  aforesaid  be 
prored  to  be  false,  the  right  of  return  thereunder,  or 
of  continued  residence  after  return,  shall  in  each  case 
be  forfeited.  And  such  right  of  return  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  exercised  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  leaving  the  United  States,  but  such  right  of 
return  to  the  United  States  may  be  extended  for  an 
additional  period,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  in  oiises 
where,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  cause  of  disa- 
bility beyond  his  control,  such  Chinese  laborer  shall 
be  rendered  unable  sooner  to  return,  which  facts 
shall  l^  fully  reported  to  the  Chinese  Consul  at  the 
port  of  departure,  and  by  him  certified,  to  the  satis- 
fact'on  of  the  collector  of  the  port  at  which  such 
Chinese  suViject  shall  land  in  the  United  States. 
And  uo  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  States  by  land  or  sea  witliout  pro- 
ducing to  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  the  return 
certificate  herein  required. 

Article  3.  The  provisions  of  this  convention  shall 
not  affect  the  rigla  at  present  enjoyed  of  Chinese 
subjects  being  officials,  teachers,  students,  merchants, 
or  travelers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure,  but  not  labor- 
ers, of  coming  to  the  United  States  and  residing 
therein.  To  entitle  such  Chinese  subjects  as  are 
above  described  to  admission  into  tlie  United  States, 
they  may  produce  a  certificate  from  their  government 
or  the  govertment  where  they  last  resided,  visted  by 
the  diplomatic  or  consular  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  the  country  or  port  from  whence 
I hey  depart 

It  is  also  agreed  that  Chinese  laborers  shall  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  transit  across  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  in  ihe  course  of  their 
journey  to  or  from  other  countries,  subject  to  such 
regulations  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  said  privilege  of 
transit  from  being  abused. 

Article  4.  In  pursuance  of  Article  3  of  the  immi- 
gration treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China, 
signed  at  Peking  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  18S0 
(the  15th  day  of  the  lOih  moon  of  Kwanghsii,  sixth 
year),  it  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  Chi* 
nese  laborers,  or  Chinese  of  any  other  class,  either 
permanently  or  temporarily  residing  in  the  United 
States,  shall  have  for  the  protection  of  their  persons 
and  property  all  rights  that  are  given  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  t)  ciiizensof  the  mostfavorednations, 
excepting  the  right  to  become  naturalized  citizens ; 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  reaffirms  its 
obligations,  as  stated  in  said  Article  3,  to  exert  all  its 
power  to  secure  protection  to  the  person  and  prop- 
erty of  all  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States. 

Article  5.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
having  by  an  act  of  the  Congress,  approved  May  3, 

1892,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  November  3, 

1 893,  required  all  Chinese  laborers  lawfully  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  before  the  passage  of 
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the  first  Darned  act  to  be  registered  as  in  sfiid  Acta 
provided^  with  o  view  of  affordiog  them  better  pit>* 
tection,  the  Cbmese  governmeDt  will  not  object  to 
the  enforcemeDfe  of  auch  acta,  and  reciprocnily  the 
govemmeDt  of  the  tJQJted  States  recognizes  the 
right  of  tlie  government  of  Chioa  to  enact  and  en- 
force similar  lawg  or  regulation  for  the  regi  strati  on, 
free  of  charge,  of  all  Inborera,  akilled  or  unskilled 
(not  merchants  as  defined  by  said  act*  of  Congress), 
citijcens  of  the  United  States  in  China,  whether  resid- 
ing within  or  withont  the  treaty  ports. 

And  the  government  of  the  United  StatC'S  a|;recs 
thit  within  t^velve  months  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change  of  the  ratifleationa  of  this  convention,  mid 
annually  thereafter,  it  will  tumish  to  the  government 
of  China  registers  or  reports  showing  the  full  nhme, 
age,  occupation,  and  number  or  place  of  residence  of 
all  other  citizens  of  the  United  States^  including 
missionaries^  residing  both  within  and  without  the 
treaty  ports  of  China,  not  including,  however,  dip- 
lomatic and  other  officers  of  the  Unite  1  States^  resid- 
ing or  traveling  in  Ohina  upon  official  business^  to- 
gether  with  their  body  and  household  servants. 

Article  6.  Ttiis  convention  shall  remain  in  force 
for  a  period  often  years,  beginning  with  the  date  of 
the  exchtinge  of  ratiflcations,  and,  if  six  months  be- 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  s?iid  period  of  ten  year?, 
neither  government  shnll  have  formally  given  notice 
of  ita  fin hI  termination  to  theother.it  shall  remain 
in  full  force  for  another  like  period  of  ten  years. 

Br.  S,  L.  Baldwin  writes  of  the  new  Chinese 
treaty:  *'  It  is  objectionable  on  the  same  ground  on 
which  all  the  others  have  been.  It  continues  the  un- 
JMSt  discrimination  against  the  Chinese,  The  fact 
that  the  Chinese  government  agrees  to  it  does  not 
relieve  ua  of  the  wrong  of  making  an  unjust  distinc- 
tion between  Chinese  and  other  foreigners  in  our 
midst  The  profession  that  the  restricLion  is  made 
to  secure*  the  rights  of  ilie  Chinese  who  are  here  ta 
easily  seen  to  be  the  veriest  humbug  when  we  real- 
ize that  this  legislation  has  been  at  the  demand  of 
the  people  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  Chinese 
entirely.  You  will  notice  that  it  was  voted  against 
both  by  the  Pacific  Coast  representaiiveaand  by  such 
men  as  Senators  Hoar  and  Lodge^  of  Massachusetts. 
The  former  voted  against  it  because  it  is  not  anti- 
Chinese  enough*  It  doea  not  meet  the  full  demand 
of  the  pHciflc  Coast  politicians,  and  ihe^e  men  ex- 
pected  to  make  capital  by  voting  against  ii  on  this 
account.  But  Senator  Hoar  voted  against  it  because 
he  is  opposed  to  all  this  exclusive  legislation.  Wtiat 
we  need  is  a  uniform  iroraigration  law,  framed  to 
shut  out  anarchists  and  all  other  enemies  ofgovem- 
menU  Such  a  law  would  find  its  chief  seat  of  opera* 
tion  not  at  the  Golden  Gate»  but  at  Sandy  Hook. 
Senator  Hoar's  amendments  to  the  House  hill 
recently  paased  are  in  ihe  right  direction  for  this 
purpoae/' 


A  Vo.dQord  Wedding. 

BY  OKK  OF  TfiE  GUESTS. 

They  that  are  married,  or  that  intend  to  t«ke  th» 
holy  estate  of  matrimony  upon  them,  may  be  i 
e^^ed  to  learn  how  auch  importanl  ereota 
mnnaged  in  Norway  by  the  simple  folk  whoMl 
lie  on  the  shores  of  the  Kordfjord.  I,  for  ooe, ' 
\'9Tj  anxious  to  see  a  Norwegian  wedding,  eo 
i^idered  myself  fortunate  to  find  on  the  day  we  ar^^ 

rived  at  G that  two  weddlnga  were   to  take 

place  that  week  in  the  Lutheran  church  cloae  by. 

A  fenr  mominga  after  our  arrival  we  were 
on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel>  which  ccmuianda  a  tlni 
view  of  the  Iske.  when  we  heard  tlie distant  sound  < 
music  across  the  water«  itud  saw  far  away,  at  • 
« peck  on  the  dear  boaom  of  the  lake,  tlie  boat  which 
coutained  the  bridal  party  rounding  one  of  the  rocky i 
promontories.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  boat»^ 
and  louder  and  more  distinct  the  music.  We  humed 
to  the  pier  to  see  them  arrive.  It  was  &  large  boat 
and  held  most  of  the  guests  except  those  who 
joined  tlie  party  on  the  shore.  Each  woman  aa  she 
stepped  on  land  carried  tn  her  hand  a  Ufie  (tlie  Uttle 
wooden  box^  characteristic  of  Norway,  in  which  w»» 
her  contribution  to  the  marriage  feast).  In  thc> 
stem  sat  the  bride  and  groom,  hand  in  hand.  Oow 
solemn  tliey  al!  looked !  Indeed,  to  Ihe  uninitiated 
the  company  bore  resemblance  to  a  party  on  ihejr 
wny  to  a  diurchyard.  Everyone,  man  and  woman, 
was  in  black,  and  the  pattern  and  material  of  each 
woman's  dress  were  identical.  The  elderly  mutrous 
wore  a  black  sDk  acarf  over  their  head^^  und  the 
younger  women  and  girta  handkerchfefa  of  colored 
or  white  muslin,  as  the  Irish  pea.^nnta  do.  The 
dresBRs  were  composed  of  thick  woolen  stu^,  like 
serge  or  homespun,  full  skirts  plaited  round  the 
waist  and  falling  loose  to  the  ankles.  And  all  were 
of  home  manufacttire,  from  the  spinning  wheel  to 
the  finishing  tonchea  of  the  modkU^  and  as  black  Itj 
the  dye  easiest  procured  and  surest  of  auooesB,  iU 
general  use  was  accounted  for.  Of  course,  th!^  ra^€^ 
does  not  hold  good  in  other  districts  of  Norway; 
round  the  Hardanger,  for  instance,  the  costumes  are 
OS  gny  and  varied  hs  in  Switzerland. 

When  the  party  landed  all  retired  to  the 
close  hy,  where  the  wedding  feast  was  to  take  ] 
and  »  messenger  waa  dispatched  to  the  pra 
(rector}'),  about  a  m'de  up  the  village,  to  an  noun 
the  arrival  of  the  bride.  An  hour  later,  and  the  pn 
cession  was  wending  Mn  way  along  the  road  to 
picturesque  church  with  its  red- tiled  roof, 
came  the  two  musicians,  whose  strains  were  hear 
across  the  water  aa  the  boat  drew  near.  Their 
talents  were  not  marked  in  any  way.  I  fear  even  a 
village  concert  would  hardly  have  awarded  them  an 
encore.  But  for  all  that  the  music  wat  sweet»  an 
they  played  with  a  will.  Immediately  following 
came  the  bride  and  bridegroom  hand  in  hand  again/ 
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Rather  *'  sheepish  "  he  looked,  it  must  be  confessed, 
and  DO  '*  best  man  "  at  hand  with  a  word  of  en- 
courageroent,  for  in  the  wake  of  the  bridal  pair  the 
women,  old  and  joung,  collected,  leaving  the  men  of 
the  party  bj  themselves  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

A  description  of  the  bride  is :  always  important 
In  justice  I  roust  own  ber  personal  charms  were  few. 
On  good  authority  we  heard  she  had  seen  but  four 
and  twenty  summers,  but  you  might  have  guessed 
her  nearly  twice  that  age.  Like  the  Swiss  women, 
the  Norwegian  age  early;  they  work  hard  in  the 
fields,  and  even  in  the  building  of  their  houses  seem 
to  take  more  than  their  proper  share  of  the  labor,  so 
that  at  sixteen  the  fresh  girlish  beauty  is  gone,  and 
they  look  paasee.  Our  bride  was  a  strong  young 
woman  of  medium  height,  whose  good-humored  face 
could  boast  of  no  beauty,  but  still  was  pleasant  and 
kindly  in  expression.  Her  headdress  was  a  study  in 
itself!  I  had  often  heard  of  the  bridal  crowns,  and 
in  photographs  most  picturesque  and  pretty  they 
look.  In  reality  the  appearance  of  a  Nordfjord  bride, 
when  her  toilet  is  complete,  is  most  grotesque.  The 
hair  is  all  drawn  back  from  the  face  and  hidden  by  a 
closely  frilled  cap;  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  soft 
roll  of  white  muslin,  which  forms  a  pad  on  which 
rests  a  crown  three  pounds  in  weight.  These  crowns 
are  silver,  and  in  some  instances  are  adorned  with 
precious  stones.  They  stand  about  ten  inches  in 
height,  and  resemble  the  picture  one  sees  in  old- 
^hioned  history  books  of  the  Tudor  kings  in  their 
royal  robes.  Fastened  to  this  headdress  are  colored 
ribbons — black,  red,  white,  stamped  with  patterns — 
which  hang  round  the  head,  leaving  only  the  very 
front  of  the  face  exposed,  and  more  than  anything 
else  add  to  the  quaintness  of  the  costume.  Over  her 
shoulders  was  a  large  red  cape,  the  trimming  of 
which  was  remarkable,  and  would,  I  think,  suit  the 
taste  of  an  Indian  squaw.  Conspicuous  in  front 
hung  four  small  mirrors  a  child  might  covet  for  her 
doirs  house.  These  were  evidently  considered  an 
important  decoration,  for  tlie  friend  in  attendance 
ofVen  nibbed  them  bright,  and  watched  that  no  end 
of  ribbon  hid  them  from  view. 

Arrived  at  the  church  gate,  a  halt  was  made,  and 
then  tlie  good  services  of  the  brude  krone  were  put 
into  requisition.  As  the  bridegroom  had  no  "best 
man,"  so  the  bride  was  without  bridesmaids.  Our 
weddings,  I  fancy,  would  lose  half  their  charm  if 
they  lacked  the  presence  of  those  who  come  next  in 
importance  to  the  bride  herself.  Our  brides,  too, 
choose  for  that  office  from  among  their  young  friends. 
Exactly  the  opposite  is  the  rule  among  the  Norwegian 
peasants.  A  person  is  selected  as  being  the  oldest 
acquaintance  of  the  family,  and  not  unfrequently  it 
is  the  future  mother-in-law  who  occupies  the  post ! 
Before  entering  the  church,  this  weather-beaten 
dame  carefully  brushed  the  gown  of  the  bride,  made 
sure  (be  crown  was  all  right,  and  wiped  the  boots  of 
both  bride  and  groom  with  a  handkerchief.    We 


were  surprised  on  going  into  the  church  to  find  it 
nearly  full.  Norwegian  churches  inside  are  bare  al* 
most  to  ugliness — wooden  buildings  painted  white, 
with  large  ungainly  windows,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
not  made  to  open,  so  that  ventilation  can  only  be 
obtained  by  means  of  the  two  doors.  The  men  sit  on 
one  side,  the  women  on  the  other ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion the  bridegroom  took  his  seat  beside  the  bride. 
The  pastor — who  came  from  the  rectory  in  his  cas- 
sock, with  white  ruffle  round  the  neck,  as  you  see  in 
pictures  of  John  Knox — walked  up  the  aisle  to  the 
communion  table,  and  the  service  began.  We  had 
been  at  his  church  the  previous  Sunday  and  heard 
him  preach.  There  was  a  wonderful  charm  about 
the  man.  We  could  not  understand  *'  the  unknown 
tongue  "  in  which  he  spoke,  but  he  had  goodness 
stamped  in  every  feature,  and  his  simple  earnestness 
was  most  impressive.  We  were  able  to  worship 
with  them  the  one  God  and*  Father  of  all,  and  in  a 
new  sense  to  truly  realize  the  blessedness  of  "  the 
communion  of  saints." 

The  wedding  service  began  with  a  hymn ;  it  was 
the  air  we  know  as  Luther's  Hymn,  but  sung  so 
slow,  and  with  such  a  nasal  twang  that  it  sounded 
like  a  dirge.  Before  the  conclusion  of  it  the  bridal 
pair  left  their  seats  and  took  their  place,  hand  in 
hand,  before  the  rails.  The  pastor  then  gave  an 
extempore  address,  which  lasted  quite  fifteen  minutes. 
The  subject,  I  heard,  was  a  homily  on  the  duties  of 
the  married  state,  alluding  to  the  *'  blameless  "  and 
holy  lives  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  and  exhorting 
them  to  like  faithfulness  of  conduct.  Then  followed 
the  mutual  vows,  as  in  our  service,  but  the  absence 
of  any  ceremony  with  regard  to  the  ring — which  is 
given  at  betrothal,  not  marriage,  was  a  great  omis- 
sion. Kneeling  again,  the  pastor  repeated  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  putting  his  hand  at  every  sentence  alter- 
nately on  each  bowed  head,  as  a  bishop  does  for  the 
rite  of  confirmation.  Then,  on  his  giving  the  bless- 
ing, the  ceremony  was  over.  There  was  no  signing 
of  registry  books  in  the  vestry,  nor  any  appearance 
of  nervousness  on  the  part  of  the  bride ;  both  looked 
stolid  and  self-possessed  as  they  received  the  am- 
gratulare  of  their  friends,  and  prepared  to  return  to 
the  chalet  in  the  same  order  of  procession. 

When  we  got  back  to  our  hotel  I  found  an  invita- 
tion from  the  bridegroom  requesting  that  we  should 
come  to  their  feast  that  evening.  It  was  a  chance 
we  could  not  lose,  so  at  seven  o'clock  we  joined  the 
party.  The  gathering  was  large.  These  festivities 
seem  the  only  amusement  the  people  have,  so  for 
miles  round  they  come  over  mountains  and  across 
the  fjords  to  join  in  the  fun.  We  were  told  by  a 
Norwegian  lady  of  an  amusing  custom  that  exists  in 
some  places  among  these  simple  folk.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  for  years  young  men  come  as  invited 
guests  to  these  functions,  and  bring,  of  course,  a 
wedding  gift  on  each  occasion ;  but  for  some  unex- 
plained reason—no  fault  of  their  own,  probably— 
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tlie?  never  take  themselves  ft  principal  part  in  the 
ceremoDv.  The  truth  at  length  begins  to  dawn  oo 
these  bachelors  that  they  are  aadlj  at  a  disadvantage^ 
and  that  though  for  rears  they  have  been  helping 
their  ffienda  to  set  up  house,  aod  given  awajr  nmnj 
kroners^  their  own  turn  has  never  come  to  receive 
any.  Accordingly,  what  la  called  a  **  money  wed- 
ding" ia  gotten  up  on  their  belialf,  and  nil  the 
married  couples  to  whom  presents  have  been  made 
come  to  their  liouse  and  bring  giita,  bo  that  in  tlie 
end  iheae  old  bachelors  may  not  be  without  some 
compensation,  such  as  it  la  I 

But  to  return  to  the  bridal  party.  We  were  met 
at  the  door  by  the  bridegroom,  who  bade  us  wel- 
come with  many  gesticulations,  and^  in  proof  of  hia 
ready  hospitality,  insisted  on  our  tasting  some 
native  cordi&I.  To  avoid  offense  we  eubiultted  to 
the  ordeah  Fortunately,  the  glass  in  which  it  w&s 
offered  was  small,  and  to  put  it  to  our  lips  was 
enough.  A  dreadful  mixture  it  was  to  taste.  On  enter- 
ing the  rXalet  we  found  ourselves  among  r  crowd  of 
peasants,  and  the  heat  and  the  smeU  of  the  viands 
were  far  from  pleasant.  In  the  largest  room  at  a 
long  table  were  seated  a  ntimber  of  men  and  women 
who,  as  we  entered,  were  singing  in  a  slow,  monot* 
onous  voice  a  tune  not  at  all  festive  in  its  tone.  We 
noticed  several  basins  of  the  national  dish,  a  kind  of 
|K)rridge  over  whicli  is  poured  butter  melted  to  oil. 
The  plates  and  spoons  were  alike  wood,  and  there 
were  not  a  few  dishes  of  their  favorite  iisli  compotmd, 
,  kind  of  codling  which,  covered  with  sodsT  is  buried 
br  three  days>  and  when  dug  up  is  regarded  as  a 
tton^hf  fjouthe  of  the  most  fastidious. 

The  hail  and  stairs  were  tilled  with  people,  so  we 
were  glad  to  go  into  the  open  air  for  a  little  before 
going  into  the  neighboring  dialet  to  see  the  dancing, 
it  wa»  a  lovely  evening,  the  air  clear  as  in  Italy, 
moimtaina  surrounding  us  on  every  side: 

Thosse  gJanta  clail  io  armor  blue. 
With  hf  Imets  of  ft  sliver  hue. 

And  bright  and  glistening  the  ^'  helmets  "  looked 
in  the  July  sun.  Several  children  were  playing  on 
the  grass — funny  little  figures;  the  girls  were  in 
their  long  gowns  and  aprons,  facsimiles  in  dress  and 
etyle  of  the  mothers  and  graudmothera  near  by, 
They  were  of  all  ages,  Including  Uifants  but  a  few 
weeks  old,  brought  because  their  mothers  must  not 
lose  the  ** outing."  And  why  should  they?  The 
long  summer  days  are  too  quickly  gone,  aod  they  will 
have  many  months  of  dark  winter  to  stay  indoors. 
But  it  was  time  to  make  our  way  to  the  dancing.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sight.  How  closely  packed 
they  were  1  Squeezed  up  In  one  comer  were  our 
friends,  the  two  musicians.  Their  fingers  must  have 
ached,  since  for  hours  at  a  time  the  tune  went  on  as 
round  the  couples  danced.  On  the  crossbeams  of 
the  ceiling  many  youths  were  seated,  and  all  around 
the  guests  stood  two  and  three  rows  deep,  waiting  to 


take  their  turn.  The  bride  wbs  passed  fkiotn  cme  to 
the  other  so  that  many  might  share  the  honor  of 
dancing  with  her.  Sometimes  iher  furmed  ihem< 
selves  iuio  a  figure  like  cluldreu's  pame  of  "  thr 
the  needle,"  and  it  gave  the  bride  as  mucli  as 
could  do  to  pass  under  the  arch  of  outatreich 
hands  without  injuries  to  her  crown,  A  gentlenisn 
of  our  party  asked  if  anyone  could  dance  the  haUing, 
and  one  man  amid  much  laughter  volunteered. 
Starting  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  quickly  made  a 
round  of  the  room,  aud  then,  springing  up,  he  per> 
formed  a  aeries  of  quicksteps  in  time  with  the 
music,  flinging  bis  hands  over  his  head  in  wild 
fashion,  and  5nislilng  off  with  a  bound  upwftrd  to 
catch,  as  it  were,  the  beams  of  the  roof.  It  is  a  feat 
which  requires  some  skill,  and  a  mao  to  be  both 
yonng  and  active,  to  do  it  well. 

It  was  wiih  reluctance  we  bade  the  company  fare- 
well and  retraced  our  steps  to  the  hotel.  In  tbti 
crowd  of  country  folk  all  were  well-behaved,  com- 
ing forward  in  their  simple  fashion  t»  sliake  iiandi 
as  we  lefl.  There  is  a  homelike  feeling  with  the 
people  that  makes  one  forget  they  are  foreigners,  aa4 
which  adds  not  a  liitle  to  the  indescribable  cUans  of 
the  country.  Simplicity  itself  in  their  manners,  iher 
are  afifectlonate  among  themselves  and  courteous  to 
strangers.  Wiiat  a  pity  if  the  very  fact  of  tho  vtsiit 
of  us  tourists  should  be  the  loss  of  that  character, 
and  gire  Kse  to  a  demoralizing  craving  after  Eng^ 
and  American  ''  backsheesh.'* 

We  lingered  often  during  the  walk  back  to  \otM 
behind  and  listen  to  the  sound  of  Uio  rude  music 
as  it  floated  through  the  air.  Eleven  o^clock  had 
struck,  hard  as  it  was  to  reali?^  the  fact  in  that  de- 
licious  light.  The  nights  in  Norway  at  this  lime  of 
the  year  are  more  beautiful  than  the  days, 

If  we  can  call  tbat  night,  whleb  of  the  atrrlbutea  of  nisht 
Has  none  Wt  peace  snd  calmnest. 

And  even  an  hour  later  we  could  see  distmcUy  froc^ 
our  balcony  the  figures  of  the  dancers  as  they  ] 
to  and  fro  before  the  open  windows,  and  could  1 
the  merry  hum  of  voices  borne  across  the  valley. 

Happy,  homely,  old<feahioned  Norway  I  What  a 
pleasure  it  was  to  spend  a  holiday  there,  laying  up  a 
store  of  henlth  and  strength,  and  t^  carry  back  in 
one's  heart  a  sunny  memory  to  brighten  working 
hours,  and  give  food  for  many  a  pleasant  chat  OTtr 
the  fireside  at  home. — A.  J.  ffayes^  in  The  Lr.isurt  Hou^, 


The  Epworth  League  and  Hissioiii. 

BIT  WILLIS   W.   COOPER. 

Makt  inquiries  are  coming  to  u&  asking  for  In* 
formation  regard mg  our  League  Thankagiviug  seri^* 
ice,  (IS  to  what  may  or  mAj  not  be  done  undcf 
certain  circumstances.  It  may  be  well  to  look  for* 
ward  to  tbe\t  event,  and  if  possible  get  a  clearer  idea 
of  exactly  at  what  we  are  aiming,  and  thus  work  to 
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the  end  more  intclligentlj.  Let  us  define  our  object 
more  clearly,  if  possible,  than  in  the  outline  of  the 
original  call.  First,  the  most  urgent  of  calls  comes 
to  us  from  the  missionarj  bishops  and  secretaries  for 
help  along  missionary  lines. 

Missionary  calls  are  not  only  made  by  our  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  brethren,  but  are  heard  even  more 
urgently  and  loudly  by  our  sister  denominations, 
until  the  very  air  is  becoming  permeated  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  tremendous  need  of  the  hour,  and 
is  being  responded  to  with  increased  zeal  and 
practical  effort  by  nlmost  every  organization  that 
bears  the  name  Christian.  Not  the  least  among 
them  is  the  movement  among  the  young  people. 
The  great  organization  of  the  Epworth  League  could 
not  do  les^  than  she  la  doing,  namely,  demonstrate 
to  the  world  by  a  united  effort  what  she  can  do  for 
the  Missionary  Society  of  her  Church ;  hence,  scarce  a 
month  has  passed  since  the  plan  was  unfolded,  yet 
tens  of  thousands  have  fallen  in  line  and  are  on 
record  to  make  this  movement  all  tliat  it  should  be, 
and  worthy  the  Methodist  young  people  of  this  age. 

The  call  was  for  an  honest  effort  to  secure  from 
every  member  of  the  Epworth  League  at  least  fifty 
cents  before  our  national  Thanksgiving  Day  of  this 
year,  thus  having  it  in  readiness  to  lay  upon  the 
altar  of  the  Church  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  The 
League,  together  with  the  friends  of  the  Church, 
should  be  assembled  together  for  a  missionary 
thanksgiving  season  and  demonstration.  The  ideal 
always  appeals  to  us,  and  the  picture  of  12,500 
Rpworth  Leagues  on  a  given  night  scattered  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  in  city 
and  hamlet,  meeting  with  one  accord  to  lay  a  free- 
will missionary  offering  upon  the  altar  of  her  Church 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  home  and  foreign 
lands,  is  one  we  are  sure  the  angels  will  rejoice  to 
see.  We  should  work  to  the  ideal  and  come  just 
as  near  perfection  as  possible. 

The  features  of  the  "  Long  roll  call,"  "  Systematic 
giving,"  "The  self-denial  week,"  and  "The  thank 
offering,"  are  all  sug^sted  in  order  that  the  plan 
may  have  sufficient  latitude  and  flexibility  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  special  or  peculiar  condition  of  each 
League.  The  program  that  Dr.  Schell  is  preparing 
will  be  so  arranged  that  the  long  roll  call  can  be 
used  or  not  as  is  deemed  best ;  it  is  simply  the  calling 
<f  the  roll  of  members,  in  which  they  shall  respond 
in  some  suitable  manner,  and  either  themnelves  or  by 
mevsengers  provided  place  their  offering,  be  it  more 
or  less  than  a  half  dollar,  at  the  altar  of  the  church. 

With  some  Leagues  the  plan  of  "  systematic  sav- 
ing "  by  the  members  for  three  months  may  serve 
best,  while  with  others  a  "thank  offering,"  less 
formal,  but  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart,  may  be 
more  desirable;  and  last  but  not  least,  the  "  week  of 
■elf-denlal,"  which  spirit  we  hope  before  November 
next  will  take  possession  of  every  Epworth  Leaguer 
in  Methodism,  and  that  by  the  week  preceding 
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Thanksgiving  the  enthusiasm  of  sincere  devotion  to 
this  great  cause  may  have  reached  white  beat,  and 
tliat  it  will,  like  the  loaves  which  the  Master  broke, 
multiply  until  the  basketfuls  that  shall  be  gathered 
shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  most  hopeful. 

We  want  every  League  in  the  Church  to  take  hold 
of  this  work  and  do  someOiing ;  if  you  cannot  get  att 
committed  to  the  half-dollar  service,  get  aU  you  can^ 
but  at  least  resolve  to  be  in  line  and  hold  this 
Thanksgiving  service  on  Thanksgiving  night  at  any 
rate ;  if  you  cannot  do  any  more  than  take  up  a  col- 
lection, do  that  Full  in  line  and  report  your  action ; 
this  is  important;  we  want  to  know  the  strength  of 
this  movement.  Report  the  number  of  members, 
both  active  and  associate,  in  your  League,  with  the 
action  the  League  has  taken.  Report  early.  Every 
secretary  or  first  vice  president  has  a  postal  card, 
addressed  ready  for  maihng.  We  want  to  appoint 
the  whole  League  a  committee  to  ask  these  officers 
personally  if  they  have  reported. 

St.  Joseph^  Mkh, 


Epworth  Leagaers  in  Missionary  Line. 

BY  REV.  A.  B.  LEONARD,  D.D.,  MIS8I0NART  SECRETARY. 

If  every  chapter  of  Epworth  Leaguers  will  re- 
spond heartily  to  the  call  of  Brother  Cooper  and 
Secretary  Schell,  the  last  dollar  of  debt  against  the 
missionary  treasury  will  be  provided  for  by  10  p.  M. 
on  the  evening  of  next  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  a 
handsome  sum  will  remain  for  carrying  forward  our 
work  during  the  year  1895.  Let  cordial  approval  of 
the  plan  be  given  from  all  parts  of  the  Church  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  our  General  Committee,  Novem- 
ber 7,  and  a  cut  ou  the  appropriations  such  as  oc- 
curred last  year  will  certainly  be  avoided.  Such 
results  will  be  highly  honorable  to  the  League,  and 
illustrate  its  power  to  meet  and  avert  threatened 
disaster  to  our  great  missionary  interests. 

I  undei  stand  that  the  attention  of  every  chapter 
will  be  called  to  this  plan,  and  that  full  preparation 
will  be  made  for  the  Thanksgiving  service.  May  I 
suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  Missions  a 
subject  of  special  prayer,  and  the  topic  for  frequent 
conversation  in  social  meetings  of  the  League  during 
the  next  three  months.  This,  of  course,  will  lay  the 
cause  of  Missions  upon  the  hearts  of  our  young 
people,  producing  deep  convictions  as  to  personal  re- 
sponsibility, and  promoting  wider  information  as  to 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Church.  If  our  young 
Methodists  pray  earnestly  for  the  cause  of  Missions, 
they  will  plan  wisely  and  liberally  for  the  success  of 
Missions. 

Then  this  new  departure  contains  great  promise 
for  the  future.  Why  not  celebrate  Thanksgiving 
every  year  in  this  way  ?  What  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate while  thanking  God  for  the  great  salva- 
tion provided  for  our  race  in  the  gift  of  his  Son, 
from  whom  every  temporal  mercy  comes,  than  to 


Tiw  Opj}osiie  Ohjeci  Zessonfi, 


gifti  YiBible  eridenc^  of  latitude  hj  making  a  thauk 
oflbiing  which  shall  be  used  to  advance  hU  kingdom 
in  both  liome  and  foreign  fields. 

What  an  inspiraiion  aud  impetiia  would  be  given 
lo  otir  world-wide  miaaioDarj  mox-ement  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  poUoj !  Lei  every  Leaguer  fall 
loto  line,  ftnd  respond  with  at  leaat  a  half  doHar 
when  the  long  roll  is  called  Thanksgiving  evenin^r. 
That  would  place  $400, OQO  m  the  missionary 
treftsury  in  one  evening — the  largest  simultaneous 
olTeriDg  ever  made  for  Hifaions, 


Two  Opposite  Object  Lessons, 

BY  R£  V .  FHA  N  K  W .  W  A  R  N  B»  O  F  C  i  LC  PTTA. 

Ik  thft  Epwar^  Herald^  printed  in  Chicago,  which 
reached  me  to-day,  I  found  this  parngrapli: 

^^Dt,  Talmage'a  church,  wiiti  a  memberahip  of 
4,447,  ftmong  whom  are  millionaire^^  does  not  report 
to  the  General  Assembly  a  single  dollar  for  foreign 
misaloQS,  fbr  home  missions,  or  any  cause  of  general 
benevolence." 

I  hud  heard  and  read  this  before^  but  it  impressed 
me  to-day,  as  the  next  paper  I  took  up  was  the 
lbronU>  Guardian^  and  in  it  I  read : 

**  The  attempt  to  carry  on  services  for  the  Brook* 
lyn  Tabernacle  congregation  in  the  CnJurobia  Theater 
hat  proved  a  failure,  and  they  were  closed  on  Sunday 
oreniug  two  weeks  ago,  and  will  not  be  reopened 
until  Dr,  Tal mage's  return  in  the  TalL  Rev.  B.  Fay 
Mills  had  been  preaching  for  a  few  Sundays,  but  was 
obliged  to  be  atiaent  for  the  following  two  Sundays^ 
The  receipts  also  were  far  short  of  the  expenses,  and 
the  tnistees  accordiugly  decided  to  olose.  Many  say 
that  in  all  probability  the  services  will  not  be  recom. 
meuced  at  all,  but  chiit  as  soon  as  the  tinaucial  aitaira 
can  be  arranged  the  congregation  will  disband/' 

It  ia  true,  in  the  point  of  having  their  church 
burned,  they  have  been  an  unfortunate  congregation  ; 
but  what  otlier  congregation  un  the  face  of  the  earth 
with  a  membership  not  of  over  tour  thousand,  but  of 
four  hundred,  would  **  disband  **  because  their  church 
bad  burned  down  even  three  times,  I  do  not  think 
such  another  congregation  can  b©  found,  I  won- 
dered as  1  read  it,  How  much  has  the  announcement 
at  the  head  of  this  letter  to  do  with  the  tiisbandingt 
Two  connections  are  apparent  between  not  '*a  single 
dollar  for  foreign  missions^  for  home  misaionSi  or  any 
cause  of  i;eneral  benevolence,* '  uiid^uch  debt  and  dis- 
couragement ae  would  cause  a  cotigregation  to  *'  dis- 
band." 

Fir«t,  one  would  almost  bolieve  God  would  want 
them  to  disband,  I  should  think  in  this  miaslonary 
century  a  church  with  4,447  members,  **  among 
whom  are  millionaires,^^  and  not  a  single  dollar  for 
home  or  foreign  miaaions,  or  any  cause  of  general 
benevolence,  would  bo  a  cause  for  greater  grief  to 
God  than  the  sins  of  the  ignorant  Sodomites.  It 
would  seem  as  if  God  would  wish  to  make  such  a 


congregation  of  misers  an  objoot  lesaoa  to  the  Chrit- 
tian  congregations  throughout  the  world  bj  permit- 
ting their  church  to  be  burned  three  times. 

Second,  the  spectacle  of  4,447  members,  '*  amoQg 
whom  ave  millionaires.*^  unable  to  pay  rent  for  a  plaa 
of  worahip,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hjpoibe- 
sis  thsi  they  have  never  been  trained  to  giveL 

In  contrast  with  tlfis  Is  the  church  at  Mo&tdair, 
N.  J.f  in  which  the  membership,  indtidtng  proba- 
tionera,  is  about  four  hundred,  or  over  four  thouBand 
less  than  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  and  '^amonf  iheo 
are  [no]  millionaires/'  But  instead  of  not  '^siinglB 
dollar*'  for  niiasious  we  le&rn  from  h  letter  wnttsu 
by  Bishop  Thobum  that  on  his  visit  there  he  wat  tt 
the  meeting  of  the  ■*  Missionary  Committee,"  a  Uiiag 
too  often  neglected,  and  found  th:it,  first  of  all,  thej 
provided  for  paying  the  amount  apportioned  to  them 
by  the  Missionary  Society,  und  without  a  word  it 
wa9  agreed  that  this  amount  should  bo  dotiblad,  ss 
it  hud  been  bst  j^^r,  und  a  modernte  advance  added. 
They  next  agreed  to  support  their  missionary  in  Bur. 
ma  at  an  expense  of  $1,000  a  year;  to  this  wm 
added  $2^0  for  ti  native  presiding  elder  in  Indii, 
while |il50  w^os  set  apart  for  three  pastor- teachers  in 
ludin,  the  money  to  be  collected  by  the  Sunday  school, 
It  was  then  proposed  to  send  about  $700  to  Utah  Of 
Mi)ntnna ;  but  aaer  discussion  it  was  decided  to  in- 
vito Dr.  11  iff  or  Dr,  Riggin,  of  Montana,  to  visit  tbeni 
and  represent  the  claims  of  Uie  frontier  before  fixing 
the  sum.  Bej'ond  this,  at  a  collection  taken  when 
Bishop  Thoburn  was  present^  $150  was  given  for 
special  work,  nnd  one  uieiuber  took  on  hkms«lf  $200 
for  the  support  of  a  native  presidiitg  elder  in  India, 

As  to  the  question,  Is  this  church  impoverishing 
itself  by  giving  too  freely  1  the  new  pastor,  who  was 
utider  no  lemptution  to  pnii^  his  owu  work,  nspiirts 
that  he  nevtfr  entered  upon  a  new  Appointment  midsr 
more  satisfactory  conditions.  The  prayer  meetiDgi 
were  well  attended,  atid  the  proportion  of  men  pros- 
eut  was  exceptionally  large.  The  men  of  the  church 
did  not  give  Ute  women  a  monopoly  of  the  practical 
piety  of  the  whole  body.  The  Sunday  school  also 
wsB  in  good  condition,  and  had  become  too  targe  fur 
the  church.  So  far  from  neglecting  their  own  work, 
two  local  missions  are  carried  on  by  brethron  con* 
nee  ted  with  this  church,  while  a  third  in  New  York 
ia  also  assisted  by  some  of  the  brethren.  Tho  av 
tendance  at  Sunday  senrice  Js  always  satisfactory, 
the  only  possible  charge  which  could  be  jtisily 
brought  against  them  was  that  their  church  building 
was  inferior  to  the  other  churches  of  the  village,  and 
arrangen»ents  are  being  made  to  remedy  this  when 
the  hard  times  are  past.  Such  a  oongregation  will 
no  doubt  be  one  of  the  Isst  to  "  disband  "  because  a 
new  church  building  is  wanted.  These  two  churches 
strikingly  illustrate  the  aniithetis  of  the  proverb, 
"There  is  ihni  scattereth,  and  yet  iocreaseth ;  and 
there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  ii 
tendeth  to  poverty,** 
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The  stingj  wealthy  church  disbanding,  and  the 
( hurch  in  moderate  circumstances  scaitering  and  yet 
increasing.  Which  will  your  church,  Ep worth 
League,  and  Sunday  school  do  ? 

This  is  worthy  of  special  study,  at  a  time  when  our 
joung  people  are  by  the  tens  of  thousands  joining 
the  Epworth  League,  and  when  our  Church  has  a  '*  dis- 
ciplinary provision .  forbidding  collections  except  for 
League  purposes/*  Well  does  a  secretary  write: 
*'  The  danger  here  is  twofold ;  first,  through  this  pro- 
hibition that  the  opportunity  to  educate  a  whole 
Methodist  generation  along  lines  of  larger  benev- 
olence and  more  generous  stewardship  will  be  al- 
lowed to  go  unimproved,  save  as  it  is  attended  to  by 
the  older  generation,  with  less  generous  views  in 
this  regard;  secondly,  that  the  prohibition  will  leave 
the  Ep  worth  League  treasury  a  prey  to  minor  de- 
mands." 

If  our  young  people  are  thus  educated,  the  time 
will  come  when  a  church  has  local  difficulties,  such 
as  a  fire,  the  cry  will  be  heard,  "  disband."  Let  our 
young  people  be  educated  up  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ:  '*Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you.  Good 
measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together,  running 
over."    Off  with  the  disciplinary  restriction  1 


Hmnan  Saorifioes  in  Bnsaia. 

Ybrt  few  persons  in  Europe,  or  elsewhere,  are 
aware  that  human  sacrifices  still  exist  in  a  part  of 
the  Russian  empire.  The  fact  is,  nevertheless,  cer- 
tain. Among  the  Tchuktchis  sucli  sacrifices  still 
take  place,  and  seem  likely  to  be  practiced  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  At  the  same  time,  no  blame  therefor 
can  be  attached  to  the  Russian  government  or  the 
Orthodox  Chu  ch,  for  efforts  by  both  to  stop  the 
castom  have  proved  ineffectual  The  sacrifices 
alluded  to  are  those  of  old  people  and  the  sick,  who, 
finding  no  pleasure  in  life,  resolve  to  have  done  with 
earthly  existence,  to  rejoin  tlieir  dead  relations,  and 
go  to  increase  the  number  of  happy  spirits. 

The  Tchuktchi  who  has  made  up  liis  mind  to  die 
immediately  notifies  his  neighbors  and  nearest  rela- 
tives. The  news  spreads  in  the  circle  of  his  friends, 
and  all  of  them  soon  visit  the  unhappy  person,  to 
influence  him  to  change  his  mind.  Prayers,  re- 
proaches, complaints,  and  tears  have  no  effect  on  the 
fiuiaUc,  who  exphiins  his  reasons,  speaks  of  the  future 
lilb^  of  the  dead  who  appear  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and 
even  when  he  is  awake,  calling  him  to  them.  His 
frieods,  seeing  him  thus  resolved,  go  away  to  make 
the  customary  preparations. 

At  the  end  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  they  return 
to  the  hut  of  the  Tchuktchi,  with  white  mortuary 
garments  and  some  weapons  which  will  be  used  by 
the  man  in  the  other  world  to  fight  evil  spirits  and 
hunt  the  reindeer.  After  making  his  toilet,  the 
Tchuktchi  withdraws  into  the  comer  of  the  hut 
Hia  nearest  relatire  stands  by  his  side,  holding  in 


his  hand  the  instrument  of  sacrifice,  a  knife,  a  pike, 
or  a  rope. 

If  the  Tchuktchi  has  chosen  the  knife,  two  of  his 
friends  hold  him  under  the  arms  and  by  the  wrists, 
and,  at  a  giyen  signal,  the  sacrificer  thrusts  the  knife 
into  his  breast  If  the  pike  has  been  chosen,  two  of 
his  friends  hold  that  weapon,  and  two  others  throw 
the  victim  ou  its  point  For  strangulation  the  rope 
is  put  about  his  neck,  and  the  sacrificers  draw  it 
until  death  ensues. 

Then  the  assistants  go  to  the  corpse,  redden  their 
hands  and  face  witli  its  blood,  and  place  it  on  a  sledge 
drawn  by  reindeer,  which  draws  it  to  the  place  of 
the  funeral.  Arriving  at  their  destination,  the 
Tchuktchis  cut  the  throat  of  the  reindeer,  take  from 
the  dead  body  its  clothing,  which  is  torn  in  pieces, 
and  place  the  corpse  on  a  lighted  funeral  pile. 
During  the  incineration,  the  assistants  offer  up  prayer 
to  the  happy  in  the  other  world,  and  supplicate  these 
to  watch  over  them  and  theirs. 

These  horrible  practices  are  followed  to-day  with 
the  same  exactness  as  in  ancient  times.  The  lukat- 
chis,  the  Lamouts,  and  the  Russians,  invited  to  these 
sacrifices,  often  take  part  in  them,  although  there  is 
no  example  of  one  of  them  having  taken  the  same 
road  to  reacli  the  other  world. — Literary  Digest 


A  Oliiiiese  SermoiL 

Text:  Rom.  8.  28. 
Rkv.  J.  Sadler,  of  Amoy,  sends  the  following  out- 
line translation  of  a  sermon  by  a  Chinese  Cliristian. 
The  so-called  evils  of  life  were  glanced  at  as  seen 
in  Paul's  life,  and  yet  he  could  speak  in  such  a  de- 
cided strain.  Then  a  series  of  earnest  points,  tell- 
ingly and  clearly  put  to  enforce  the  truth  of  the  text : 

1.  Trials  bring  us  near  God.  Well  illustrated  by  a 
wandering  child  brought  home,  and  the  experiences 
of  the  Israelites,  whose  sorrows  waked  them  up  and 
turned  them  Godward. 

2.  Trial  makes  us  of  service.  lUustrated  from  the 
captivity,  the  refiner,  the  carver  in  wood.  Moses, 
how  drilled  to  be  of  service  to  myriads ;  and  so  Jo- 
seph. 

3.  Trial  is  good  because  it  makes  us  humble,  so 
that  we  may  not  be  **  full  and  increased,  etc." 

4.  Trial  makes  us  watchful — that  we  are  not  car- 
ried away  by  the  follies  and  vanities  of  life.  Illus- 
tration from  stumbling  in  a  road,  and  hence  being 
careful. 

5.  Trial  makes  us  patient,  so  that  our  bad  tem- 
pers are  subdued,  and  our  dispositions,  so  unruly,  are 
thus  chastened.    Illustration  of  unruly  horse  tamed. 

6.  Trial  makes  us  sympathetic  with  oqr  fellow- 
men.  Illustration:  A  man  who  has  had  the  tooth- 
ache  knows  how  to  feel  for  others. 

One  brother  added  that  trial  meant  enlargement  of 
faith  in  God.  And  another  said,  it  also  means  PrusU 
ing  him  mostfuUy^  no  maUer  how  he  tries  us. 
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Trihute  to  JJr,  J.  O,  Peek  from  Foochmc. 


Tribute  to  Br*  X  0.  Peok  from  Foocliow, 

Wlttreas^  We,  the  members  of  the  Foocbow  Mis- 
«J0D  ftnd  uative  presiding  eld©rs,  have  heard  of  llie 
audden  death  ofour  honoi-ed  and  beloved  mlstionaTy 
secretary,  Dr.  J.  0.  Peck ; 

Mesolv^J,  I.  That  in  this  mjeterioua  dtspenMtiots 
of  ProTideuee  we  realize  that  th^  loss  to  our  Mission- 
■rjr  Socioty  and  to  the  wonderfnl  work  that  It  is  do* 
iti^  ID  nearly  nil  landii  U  great  beyond  our  povter  to 
compnte, 

2.  Ttiat  we  recogQise  in  bini  one  of  tlie  most 
powerful  and  effective  pi  eiders  for  the  cause  to 
which  we  have  devoted  our  lives  that  our  Church 
has  ever  possessed ;  his  devotion  to  the  personal  sal- 
vation of  6r»uls  as  erfdeaced  in  the  many  great  re- 
vivals, ill  his  work  as  pastor,  is  ample  proof  that  this 
sceal  for  the  cause  of  Missions  was  ins  pi  red  by  pure, 
uuselflsh  love  for  Christ  and  for  all  men  for  whom  he 
died. 

'±  That  we  extend  to  his  bereaved  family  and  the 
Mtasionary  Board,  to  his  hosts  of  friends  in  America, 
and  in  all  parts  of  tlie  wide  field,  our  tenderest  sym- 
pathy and  earnest  prayers. 

4,  Tnat  we  will  not  oease  to  pray  that  the  Socie^ 
may  be  ^ided  in  tlie  choice  of  one  to  succeed  him  in 
his  great  and  difficult  work. 

J,  H«  WoBLEY,  Sfrretary. 


forwarded  from  the  Missionary  Office  Iroe  to  ill  trito 
make  application. 

C.  a  MoOase,  a.  B.  LeoxARD, 

Oorresifondih^  Secrtitiritt, 


Self-denial  Wwk, 

Foa  several  years  past  a  week  of  self-denial  in  Ibe 
intere^^t  of  our  missionary  work  has  been  widely  ob- 
served, and  with  excellent  resulu,  both  in  increnaingr 
the  income  of  the  Soeif  ty  aad  deepening  the  interest 
of  many  of  our  people  in  the  cau^e  of  Mlaaloos.  The 
current  year  is  one  of  apecial  peril  to  our  eattended 
work  at  home  and  abroad.  The  tlnancial  and  indus- 
trial depression  that  has  prevailed  for  more  tlian  a 
year  has  reduced  the  ability  to  give  of  thou^nds  who 
depend  upon  trade  and  toil  for  an  Inconie,  The  dis- 
astrous drought  tliat  has  during  the  summer  de* 
Btroyed  the  growing  crops  of  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  has  also  atTected  aeriou.^ly  the  tlnnndal  re* 
BourcoB  ot  our  rural  membership.  Self-denial  must 
be  practiced  on  a  wider  scale  this  year  than  ever 
betorOt  if  our  work  ia  suatiiined  u}>on  its  pr^ent 
basifl.  The  Epworth  League  is  pknoiDg  to  help, 
and  has  fixed  ihe  eveniag  of  Thanksgiving  Day  for 
the  calling  of  the  '*  long  roU,*^  when  an  offering  of  at 
least  fifty  cents  by  every  I^eaguer  will  be  ex|ieoted. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  it  will  be  well  to  call  upon  all 
wiio  are  not  members  of  the  Epwortli  League  to  ob- 
serve the  week  that  precedes  Thanksgiving, November 
18-25,  as  Suirdenial  Week.  This  will  give  the  whole 
Church  a  chunec  to  fall  into  line  and  make  a  special 
offering  in  this  time  of  need.  Before  we  enjoy  our 
Datiooal  Thanksgiving  feast,  let  us  each  make  a 
special  offering  to  the  cause  of  Christ  of  at  leant  the 
coat  of  0  Thanksgiving  dinner.      Envelopes  will  be 


Notice  to  the  Epworth  Iteagaee. 

Circular  letters  have  been  sent  to  ail  the  Epwortfcl 
Leagues  in  the  Church  by  Vic©  President  W.  % 
Cooper,  Sl  Joseph,  Uicb.^  requesting  that  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  each  member  give  or  raise  lu 
extra  offering  of  fifty  cents  for  the  relief  of  the  Mil- 
sionary  Treasury. 

This  money  will    be  sent   to   the  Rev.  8*  Huol 
Treasurer^  150  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York.      He  i 
give    receipt    for   the   aame^  and   the   secretary  ( 
treasurer  of    each   Epworth  League  will  past  I 
receipt  over  to  his  pastor,  who  will  present  it  at  ( 
ference  as  part  of  his  miasionary   collection.    Wi 
trust  in  every  case  it  will  be  over  and  above  his  r 
ular  equitable  api^ortionment. 

C,  C.  MoCasx,  a.  B.  LEOdi-ARn, 


Speoid  Prajer  for  Obrna. 
Da.  A.  P.  H\rPLU  says  that  there  is  gpccialDefd 
of  prayer  for  the  missionaries  and  native  Christians 
in  China.     **Two  cnusesof  danger  coofront  thai 
tho  disturbing  rumors  that  liave  gone  abroad  by 
son  of  tlie  plague  at  Canton  and  Hong  Kong,  and 
war  between  China  and  Japau.     On  the  other  I 
we  have  reason  for  thankfulness  Uiat  the  emptfof 
China   has  commanded   that  tlie    missionartM  are 
everywhere  to  be  protected,  that  the  new  treaty 
China  hag  been  ratified  by  the  United  States  Sent 
and  that  this  ac  ion  has  been  made  known  in  C 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  special  importance  that  our 
minister  to  China,  the  Hon.  Charles  Denby,  will  soon 
be  back  in  Peking  from  his  temporary  absence  by 
reason  of  ill  health.      There  are  more  than  one  thou- 
sand foreign  misBionarieB,including  men,  women 
children^  residing  away  from  the  treaty  poru,  w 
there  is  only  protection  from  the  Chinese  awthorii 
There  are  in  all  the  empire  some  ftfty  thousand 
eataot  native  Christians,  who,  with   iheir    fami! 
make  a  community  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou^ 
sand  people,     Tliere  i»  a  native  Roman  Catholic  com^ 
munity  of  some  five  hundred  thousand,  with  eom^ 
et^ht  hundred  European  priests  and  an  fqual  num- 
ber ot  native  priests  scattered  Id  all  parte  of  the  coun- 
try,    Against  some  of  these  difi^erent  classes  of  Chris- 
tiana outbreaks  of  violence  by  an  cjccited  populace 
may  occur.     These  Btatements  acd  considerations  will 
help  the  churobes  lo  appreciate  the  good  Providence 
which  has  influenced  the  emperor  to  issue  his  com' 
maud  that  they  are  to  be  protected  and  not  molesi 
far  I  tmderatand  the  command  to  protect  the  missis 
ries  to  imply  that  ihfir  converts  are  to  be  protect 
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Who  Will  Oonseorate  to  a  Life  of  Oiying? 

BY  P.   J.   STEVENS. 

**  Wk  are  very  short  of  workers,"  comes  the  cry  from  heathen 


**  We  are  ready,"  call  the  volunteers,  '*  to  heed  the  Christ's 

commands; 
We  will  hear  the  cross  if  you  will  send  to  nations  tSLT  or 

near: 
Who  will  f^ve  to  spread  the  Gospel,  that  the  ignorant  may 

hear?" 

Tou  may  oonsecmte  your  life  to  him  as  truly  here  at  home 
As  the  brother  who  gives  up  his  land  mid  scenes  afar  to 

roam; 
for  your  life  may  be  a  constant  stream  of  giving  to  the  Lord, 
If  you  give  him  all  that  he  gives  yon  above  your  clothes  and 

board. 

Such  a  life  of  consecration  will  the  brother  in  the  field 
Feed  and  clothe  and  keep  at  work,  and  you  a  hundredfold 

wiU  yield 
Precious  fruit,  as  you  with  him  as  a  colaborer  are  found. 
For  yon  know  that  he  cannot  stay  there  unless  your  gifts 

abound. 

Who  win  volunteer  a  life  of  self-denial  here  to  live? 

That  the  student  ready  for  the  field  may  now  his  service 

give; 
mat  the  walls  of  Zion  may  be  reared  where  now  is  desert 

waste. 
And  the  garden  of  the  Lord  may  be  with  sweetest  flowers 

graced. 
DUroU,  Mich, 

What  One  Simday  Sohool  Glass  Did. 

It  was  Missionary  Sunday.  The  secretary's  re- 
port had  been  read,  the  class  collections  taken,  and 
the  iisual  missionary  program  had  been  carried  out, 
when  the  pastor,  who  was  President  of  the  Sunday 
School  Missionary  Society,  related  the  following 
story: 

"  Mary  Ashton,  a  young  Methodist  lady  of  New 
Jersey,  felt  a  strong  desire  to  go  to  China  as  a  mis- 
tionary.  Being  deaf  to  all  ordinary  speech,  and  also 
lame,  the  way  seemed  hedged.  One  night  while  in 
prayer  came  the  thought,  *  If  you  cannot  go  your- 
self, why  not  support  a  Bible  woman  to  teach  in 
your  place  ? '  This  would  cost  1^50.  So  she  in- 
terested f^riends  and  acquaintances,  who  pledged 
two  cents  per  week,  and  the  required  sum  was 
raised  and  has  been  every  year  since.  A  few  years 
later  India  claimed  her  attention,  and  another  two- 
cents-per-week  circle  was  started,  and  the  money 
aocamulated  till  $60  a  year  more  was  raised  for 
India,  and  has  been  ever  since.  Other  lands  and 
other  works  appealed  to  her,  and  with  '  Star  Books,* 
*Bird  Books,'  and  'Story  Books*  another  $50 
was  collected.  But  that  which  has  paid  her  better 
than  all  else  was  the  '  Bookmark '  plan,  which  has 
brought  her  hundreds  of  dollars  for  the  cause  of 
missions.  And  now  she  raises  each  year  by  these 
different  methods  $50  for  the  Bible  woman  in  China, 


$60  for  her  Bible  woman  in  India,  $.300  for  her 
deaconess  missionary  in  China,  and  $300  for  another 
deaconess  in  China— or  over  $700  each  year." 

Well,  the  story  was  told,  the  school  closed,  and 
they  all  went  home;  but  tlie  n'cital  sank  deep  into 
the  heart  of  one  teacher.  The  thought  came,  "  Why 
cannot  my  own  class  make  some  bookmarks,  sell 
them,  and  give  the  profits  for  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions?*' Deeper  and  deeper  went  the  thought.  SLe 
talked  with  God  about  if,  then  with  her  class  ( t 
girls.  Plans  were  made  as  follows:  Twenty-five 
yards  of  ribbon  of  three  different  widths  and  a 
variety  of  colors  were  purchased.  These  were  cut 
into  suitable  leugths,  and  the  following  texts  were 
printed  on  them :  "  Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God.'*  This  has  been  the  class  text  for  five  years, 
and  the  girls  were  unanimous  in  its  selection.  Then 
came  this :  ''  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  be  not 
afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed,  for  the  Lord  thy 
God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goesL**  For  tho 
widest  ones  two  of  Miss  Havergul's  beautiful  verses 
were  chosen : 

**  Are  you  sblnlng  for  Jesus,  dear  one. 

Shining  Just  everywhere  ? 
Not  only  In  easy  places. 

Not  only  Just  here  or  there  ? 
Sblnlng  In  happy  gatberlngB 

Wbere  all  are  loved  and  known  ? 
Shining  wbere  all  are  strangers, 

Sblnlng  wben  quite  alone  ? 
Sblnlng  at  home  and  making 

True  sunshine  all  around  ? 
Sblnlng  abroad  and  faltbful, 

Perbaps  among  faithless  found  ? 

**  Are  you  sblnlng  for  Jesus,  dear  one. 

Not  for  yourself  at  all  ? 
Not  because  dear  ones  watching 

Would  grieve  If  your  lamp  should  fall  ? 
Shining  because  you  are  walking 

In  the  Sun^s  unclouded  rays. 
And  you  cannot  help  reflecting 

The  light  on  which  you  gaze? 
Shining  becauiie  it  shineth 

So  warm  and  bright  above 
That  you  must  let  out  the  gladness. 

And  you  mit»t  show  forih  his  love?  " 

After  these  were  printed,  how  the  girls  did  enjoy 
fringing  them!  Three  hundred  of  them  I  What 
could  they  do  with  them  all?  They  soon  found 
purchasers,  and  as  it  was  near  Christmas  time  many 
bought  them  for  Christmas  gifts. 

Do  you  ask  what  the  results  were  ?  Twenty-five 
*  dollars  for  the  Sunday  school  missionary  collection, 
and  all  bills  paid ;  an  increased  interest  in  the  mis- 
sionary cause  among  the  girls ;  an  enthusiasm  which 
calls  for  more  bookmarks  for  another  year,  and  a 
g^at  blessing.  Whose  the  blessing  ?  Mary  Asbton's, 
who  first  carried  on  the  work ;  General  Rusling's, 
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who  wrote  out  her  story ;  the  pastor's,  who  re- 
peated the  tale ;  the  teacher*s,  into  whose  heart  the 
story  dropped ;  the  girls',  who  did  the  work.  All 
these  can  claim  a  share  in  the  results  which  will  at- 
tend  the  use  of  that  $25.  Will  not  some  other  class 
go  and  do  likewise  ? — ZiorCs  Herald, 


A  Hisaionaiy  Plea. 

C*  Tou  bave  never  stood  in  tbe  darkness.*'— Words  used  by 
a^red  Indian  chief  as  be  pleaded  that  to  bim  and  bis  people 
might  be  sent  the  "  white  man's  book.") 

'*  You  have  never  stood  in  the  darkness, 

And  reached  out  a  trembling  hand, 
If,  haply,  some  one  might  find  it 

In  the  awe  of  a  lonely  land. 
Where  the  shadows  shift  so  strangely. 

And  the  quick  heart  beat  is  stirred. 
If  only  the  leaf  be  rustled 

By  the  wing  of  a  passing  bird. 

*'  You  have  never  stood  in  the  darkness. 

And  said  good-bye  to  the  wife. 
The  little  child,  or  the  mother. 

Who  have  sat  in  your  house  of  life, 
And  knew  not  where  they  were  going, 

As  the  birds  who  cross  our  sight, 
Flitting  within  from  the  darkness, 

Flitting  without  to  the  night 

'*  You  have  never  stood  in  the  darkness. 

When  soul  after  soul  went  by 
In  the  mighty  rush  of  a  battle, 

Where  kinsman  and  comrade  die  ; 
And  something  says  they  are  living, 

Although  we  behold  them  prone. 
With  eyes  that  stare  out  blindly, 

As  yet  shall  do  our  own. 

*'  You  have  never  stood  in  the  darkness ; 

You  do  not  know  its  awe ; 
On  your  land  a  great  light  shineth. 

Which  long  ago  you  saw. 
For  the  light  of  the  world  we  ask  you, 

We  plead  for  the  book  which  shows 
The  way  to  win  to  his  footstool, 

Which  only  the  white  man  knows." 

0,  voice  from  out  of  the  darkness  I 

0,  cry  of  a  soul  in  pain  I 
May  it  ring  as  the  blast  of  clarion, 

Nor  call  God's  hosts  in  vain  1 
By  the  pierced  Hand  which  saved  us 

Let  ours  do  their  work  lo-day. 
Till  from  those  who  tremble  in  darkness 

The  shadows  are  swept  awa3\ 

— Mary  Gorges. 


The  Story  of  Padri  Path  Hasih,  of  Pathgarh. 

WRITTEN   BY    HIMSELF. 

WuBN  I  was  very  young  my  parents  sent  me  to  a 
moulvie  to  study  the  Koran  in  a  masjid  (mosque), 
where*I  was  engaged  in  studying  religious  duties  and 
the^Persian  language  till  about  the  age  of  twelve.  I 
liad^a  great  inclination  toward  religion.  This,  I 
think,  was  because  my  teacher  and  class-fellows 
were  religious,  and  exhorted  each  other  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  religious  duties. 


Once  a  European  missionary  came  to  our  citj.  I 
bought  from  him  a  copy  of  8t.  Matthew's  gospel,  not 
for  reading,  but  for  burning  it.  I  thought  that  al- 
though the  missionary  had  many  gospels,  jret  bj  do- 
ing this  I  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  destroTing 
one  of  them,  and  thus  diminishing  their  number  at 
least  by  one.  The  missionary  gave  me  with  the 
gospel  a  tract  with  the  title  Qarzdar,  I  burnt  the 
gospel  according  to  my  intention,  but  read  the  tract 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  words  I  liked  the  subject 
of  the  tract  very  much. 

I  learnt  Persian  in  the  masjid,  and  joined  the  gOT- 
emment  school.  The  head  master  there  was  a 
W  fiabi  (a  sect  of  Mohammedans).  By  his  iofluence 
I  became  a  Wahabi  too.  In  consequence  of  this  I 
had  to  suffer  much  at  the  hnnds  of  my  parents  and 
the  people  of  the  city,  because  there  was  no  other 
Wahabi  in  the  whole  place.  After  some  time  mj 
cousin  also  turned  into  a  Wahabi.  This  gave  me 
great  satisfaction ;  the  enmity  of  the  people  incresNd 
very  much,  and  they  began  to  give  more  trouble  thin 
before.  They  did  not  allow  us  to  say  our  prayers  in 
the  masjid.  Accordingly  we  had  to  repair  to  some 
garden,  or  any  other  such  place,  for  saying  our 
prayers. 

After  some  time  another  missionary  came  tod 
preached  in  our  city,  and  when  he  was  going  away  1 
accompanied  him  with  a  few  friends.  We  asked  him 
sarcastically  how  many  Christians  he  had  made  that 
day.  He  pointed  very  gravely  toward  a  field  and 
asked,  "  What  would  happen  to  morrow  if  we  were 
to  sow  corn  in  it  to-day  ?  "  We  said,  "  Nothing." 
*'  What  will  happen  the  day  after  ?  '*  asked  he^ 
*'  Nothing,"  we  replied  again.  "  What  will  happen 
the  day  next  after  that?'  said  he.  We  said  that 
little  blades  would  sprout  up.  He  said,  "  I  have 
sown  the  seed  to-day,  and  this,  too,  will  come  up  after 
some  time.''  All  of  us  shouted  and  said,  "  God  will 
not  let  the  seed  of  blasphemy  to  grow." 

The  missionary  had  a  controversy  with  our 
moulvie.  It  appeared  that  the  missionary  had  the 
worst  of  it,  and  that  our  moulvie  got  a  complete 
victory.  For  this  the  people  of  the  place  praised  him 
very  much,  although  they  disliked  him  for  being  a 
Wahabi.  The  missionary  gave  him  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  also.  This  I  borrowed  from  bim 
after  a  few  days,  and  read  it  with  great  relish.  I 
found  its  teaching  interesting  and  simple.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  book  was  not  an  inspired  one,  but 
that  a  number  of  wise  men  of  Kurope  had  combined 
to  write  it.  I  thought,  "This  is  not  the  true  gospel, 
for  the  true  Gospel  is  the  word  of  God,  but  in  this 
Christ  is  not  addressed  directly  as  God,  and  he  is  now 
here  told  by  God  to  say  such  and  such  things  to  the 
people.  But  it  talks  of  the  '  Son  of  God,'  and  there 
is  very  little  mention  of  the  law  in  it  And  therefore 
I  conclude  that  this  is  not  the  book  of  God,  but  the 
production  of  men.  Its  teaching  is  good,  and  it  is 
worth  reading  provided  that  the  words  '  Son  of  God ' 
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and  the  description  of  Christ's  crucffljtion  be  taken 
from  U,"  I  finished  the  gospel  soon,  and  noted  down 
on  the  mafBffn  all  the  objections  against  the  divinity 
of  Christ  I  eould  think  ot 

I  also  re&d  &  book  ngain^t  Chrietianilj  which  a 
friend  gax^e  me^  and  I  thonght  that  Cbri»tlana  conld 
never  answer  a  single  objection  which  I  could  raise 
ugainst  their  religion.  Thns^  now,  whenever  I  went 
to  Feroj^epore^  1  tliongbt,  niter  having  a  talk  with  Ih© 
Christian  priest  there,  that  I  had  got  the  better  of  him. 

My  teacher  loved  me  very  much,  and  used  to  aay 
that  for  defeating  tbe  Chrlatiana  in  controversy  (rod 
would  surely  give  me  the  reward  of  a  martyr.  Thus 
I  was  more  encouraged  to  re&d  antichriatian  books, 
and  to  do  my  bet^t  to  stop  the  month  of  the Chriitian 
priest  UBiially  I  questioned  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  I  always  thoui?ht  chat  missionaries  failed  to  give 
■  Sittafactory  answer  to  my  questions.  This  en* 
couraged  me  more.  At  this  time  I  got  a  copy  of  the 
Mizan-ul-Mitq  from  a  Mohammedan  elnas-fellow  of 
mine.  Taking  it  for  a  Moliammedan  book  I  read  it. 
Tbia  book  showed  me  to  a  certain  extent  what  kind 
of  objections  are  raised  by  Chriallan^  against  Moham- 
medans, and  1  thought,  us  I  have  read  Moham- 
med on  books  against  ChriatiaDity,  in  tlio  same  way  I 
should  also  read  Christian  books  written  against  Mo- 
hammedanism. Accordingly  I  tried  to  procure  such 
booka,  but  for  aome  time  I  was  not  able  to  get  any. 

Afterward  tbe  priest  at  Ferozepore  got  angry  with 
me»  and  told  me  not  to  come  to  him  any  more  for 
talking,  die  chief  reason  being  rov  apeak  in  g  harshly 
and  rudely  to  him  But  I  had  great  desire  for  de- 
bating, and  I  tlwugbt  that  the  arguments  in  support 
of  Mohammedanism  were  quite  clear,  and  that 
Christianity  with  its  creed  was  quite  wrong. 

The&e  thoughts  prompted  roe  to  write  to  Mr  Maya 
Daas.  This  was  a  newly  baptized  Christian,  a  con- 
vert from  Hinduism ;  he  held  the  post  of  Taftsiifiar 
In  a  place  about  forty  miics  distant  horn  where  I 
lived,  I  told  him  that  he  had  made  a  great  mistake 
in  becoming  a  Christian.  From  one  false  religion  ho 
had  gone  into  another.  I  wrote  and  told  him  all 
about  the  beauties  of  Mohammed&niam  and  tbe  argu- 
ments in  support  of  that  religion.  He  sent  a  very 
soft  answer  to  my  letter,  and  also  sent  me  copies  of 
some  ChriBtian  books  against  Mohammed  an  ism. 
After  some  time  be  waa  transferred  to  Forozepore, 
and  I  used  to  go  and  see  him  and  talk  over  religions 
matters  with  him.  And  although  I  did  not  think 
that  his  answers  to  my  objectiona  were  auflictent,  yet 
I  admired  him  for  big  luimiHiy  and  meekness,  and  I 
prayed  unto  God  that  this  person  might  become  a 
Uohammedan, 

At  this  time  I  had  left  school,  and  taken  up  some 
work  in  the  canal  depsrlment.  Here  I  got  ample 
time  for  reading,  and  I  began  to  think  about  tlio  ob- 
jections raised  by  Christians  against  Mohammedans. 
I  brought  them  to  aome  learned  Mohammedans, 
t  bin  king  that  they  would  be  able  to  answer  the  ob- 


jections  fully,  Bnt»  alus !  their  answer!<«  did  not 
come  up  to  my  expectations.  At  last  I  went  to  my 
old  teaclier;  he  had  been  transferred  to  another 
place  by  this  lime.  He  gave  mc  some  ezplanatioDi 
and  told  me  this),  too,  that  I  should  not  read  such 
books,  aa  they  tended  toward  the  weakening  of  tho 
fdith,  but  I  did  not  care  much  for  his  advice. 

After  aome  time  I  went  again  to  see  Mr,  Maya 
Dass  ;  after  having  some  talk^  bo  said  pruyera.  Tbia 
was  the  first  time  I  saw  a  Christian  praying.  From 
that  time  I  got  a  greater  desire  for  prayer.  Gradu- 
ally my  mind  was  changed^  and  I  thought  that  aa 
there  are  objections  against  Cliriatianiiy,  ao  alao 
tiiere  are  objectioDs  againat  Mohammedanism  ;  and  I 
did  not  know  which  way  to  go.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  1  ought  to  read  carefully  both  the  Koran  and 
the  Gospel  and  compare  them.  At  last  I  found  out 
that  the  Koran  contained  many  good  things,  but  it 
gave  DO  cousolation  to  the  sinner  And  the  Gospel^ 
ihongb  IE  had  many  things  against  common  sense^  yet 
it  bad  distinct  promises  of  consolation  to  tbe  sinner. 

At  this  point  I  thought  it  proper  to  aak  God  alone 
for  guidance.  Accordingly  I  prayed  earnestly  every 
day  as  many  times  as  I  could  get  an  opportunity. 
Sometimes  I  wept  and  prayed  tliat  God  would  show 
me  the  trutli, 

I  used  to  be  very  uneasy  in  my  miud^  and  1  found 
that  my  mind  was  always  a  little  easier  after  prayer. 
And  gradually  my  heart  turned  toward  Christianity; 
I  began  to  read  more  of  Cbrislian  books  and  leas  of 
Mohammedan  book  a.  One  day  I  was  quite  surprised 
to  think  of  the  state  which  I  had  reached.  I  was 
advancing  toward  Christianity ;  I  was  in  a  dangeroua 
state.  Surely  this  was  Satan,  I  thought,  who  wanted 
to  deceive  and  mislead  me,  therefore  immediately  I  tied 
up  all  my  Christian  books  in  a  cloth  and  put  them  away. 

Again  and  again  the  words  of  the  Gospel  came  to 
my  mind. 

I  prayed  unto  God  more  fervently ;  I  asked  him 
not  to  let  me  be  misled.  At  one  time  I  thought  that 
Cliriatianity  was  the  true  religion,  at  another  time  I 
thought  that  Mohammedanism  was  true. 

Whenever  I  began  to  think  that  Christianity  waa 
the  true  religion  doubts  arose  within  me  as  to  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  At  this  time  the  Rev.  Sadlq 
Masih  sent  me  a  translation  of  the  book  called, 
WJmf  Think  Ye  of  ChriHt;  is  He  Dmne  or  Xotf  and  I 
also  received  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Mr. 
Maya  Dass.  Accordingly  I  began  to  study  the  Old 
and  New  Testameota,  and  the  book  sent  by  tbe  Rev. 
8adiq  Masih,  with  prayer.  At  last  I  waa  convinced 
that  there  was  no  consolation  for  me,  a  ainner,  ex- 
cept in  Christ.  Therefore  I  went  to  Mr.  Maya  Ban 
and  told  him  the  condition  of  my  heart.  He  sent  me 
to  Amritsar,  and  after  being  baptized  there  by  the 
Rev.  Sadiq  Masih,  I  went  to  tlie  Divinity  School  at 
Lahore;  and  after  finishing  my  conrse  I,  by  God ^s 
help,  took  up  work  in  bis  vineyard, — Church  Mission' 
ary  Gkaner. 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Archbishop  Whately  said:  "  If  our  religion  is 
not  true,  we  are  bound  to  change  it ;  if  it  is  true,  we 
are  bound  to  propagate  it.'* 

Rev.  J.  L.  Dearing,  a  missionarj  in  Japan,  writes 
that  probably  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  nationalistic  spirit  is  so  strong  as  it  is  in  Japan, 
and  says,  that  "  Ck>nimendable  as  is  this  spirit  when 
rightly  exercised,  it  is  carried  to  such  lengths  at 
times  among  Christians  as  to  greatly  hinder  the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity." 

A  missionary  in  India  writes :  *'  There  is  one 
thing  which  education  does  not  seem  to  bring  to 
India,  and  that  is  moral  stamina.  The  ability  to  ac- 
cept and  harbor  the  most  debasing  social  customs  of 
this  land  is  found  among  Hindus  almost  as  fre- 
quently, if  not  as  fully,  under  the  university  cap  and 
gown  as  under  the  unkempt  hair  and  rags  of  the  vil- 
lage plowman.  This  is  a  vast  and  ghastly  factor  in 
the  great  problem  of  India's  social  and  religious  reno- 
vation." 

Dr.  J.  H.  De  Forest  writes  from  Japan :  "  While 
there  are  Japanese  who  hate  foreigners,  there  is  as 
yet  no  such  national  antiforeign  feeliug  as  exists  in 
China.  If  the  present  government  should  announce 
that  the  treaty  had  been  revised  with  any  one  of  the 
leading  powers,  and  that  the  honor  of  Japan  was 
guaranteed,  the  antiforeign  feeling  would  disappear 
largely  within  a  week.  It  is  more  accurate,  there- 
fore, to  speak  of  the  so-called  antiforeign  sentiment, 
since  it  is  as  yet  superficial." 

Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  desires  that  the  Church  shall 
realize  more  deeply  its  obligation  to  send  out  and 
support  missionaries,  and  says :  "  Never  can  the  re- 
sources of  the  Christian  Church  be  laid  under  contri- 
bution till  in  some  way  tlie  missionary  enterprise  is 
understood  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the 
Oburch,  and  a  business  wliich  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility be  intrusted  to  an  ecclesiastical  commission 
house.  The  responsibility  of  being  devoted,  and  the 
obligation  to  be  zealous  and  self-denying,  ought  to  be 
thrown  upon  each  Christian." 

The  charge  d'affaires  of  the  legation  of  the 
United  States  in  Peking  issued,  on  August  4,  the 
following :  "This  legation  is  in  receipt  of  a  despatch 
from  the  Tsungle  Yamen,  dat^d  August  3,  stating 
that  the  merchants  and  missionaries  of  foreign 
countries,  wherever  residing  in  Cliina,  will  be  pro- 
tected, and  that  the  high  provincial  authorities  have 
been  ordered  to  ifsue  proclamations  warning  the 
people  in  no  manner  to  disturb  them.  The  Yamen 
asks  this  legation  to  inform  the  American  merchanti 
and  missionaries  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  pursue 
their  avocations  as  usual,  and  requests  them  to  be 
under  no  fear  or  anxiety  because  of  the  hostilities 
now  being  carried  on  against  Jap^n.** 


The  influence  of  the  medical  missionary  is  illus- 
trated by  one  in  southern  China,  who,  when  he  flnt 
went  there  and  began  his  work  of  healing,  wm 
called  a  *•  foreign  devil."  Now  he  is  known  as  'The 
angelic  healer  from  beyond  the  seas."  Through  bis 
medical  art  he  has  won  his  way  into  the  contideoce 
and  affection  of  the  people.  We  need  more  earnest 
and  devoted  Christian  physicians  in  all  our  mission 
fields. 

The  following  prayer  was  made  by  a  native  Chris- 
tian in  the  Society  Islands.  Ii  would  not  be  a  bad 
prayer  for  some  civilized  Christians :  **  0  Lord,  thou 
art  the  King  of  our  spirits;  thou  hast  issued  orders 
to  thy  subjects  to  do  a  great  work ;  thou  hast  com- 
manded them  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 
We  are  going  on  that  errand  now.  Let  thy  preaeDce 
go  with  us,  to  quicken  us,  and  enable  us  to  persevere 
in  the  great  work  until  we  die." 

Many  of  the  Japanese  Christians  are  saying:  *'We 
have  learned  to  distinguish  between  missionaries.  We 
want  no  more  missionaries  to  come  to  Japan  witbtbe 
purpose  of  allowing  us  how  to  do  it,  and  of  assumiog 
autliority  over  us  in  any  way.  But  we  do  wtnt 
many  more  broad-minded  men  and  women  who 
understand  how  to  see  things  from  our  standpoint, 
how  to  sympathize  with  our  ideas,  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  with  us  instead  of  over  us." 

In  Korea  the  Protestant  mission  force  of  foreign 
workers  consists  of  26  married  men,  14  single  men, 
and  18  single  ladies,  representing  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Anglican  Churches.  A 
missionary  writes :  *'  The  younger  missionaries  have 
been  going  heart  and  soul  into  evaiiRolistic  work, 
notably  Messrs.  Noble  and  Moore.  The  people  in 
the  main  are  still  ready  and  wilHng  and  glad  to  hear 
us;  it  is  a  few  of  the  officials  who  oppose." 

Dr.  Joseph  Angus  understands  that  the  Bible 
teaches :  "  The  Christians  of  each  age  are  com- 
manded to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  people  of  that  age. 
Every  Christian  is  to  tell  the  '  good  news '  to  every- 
one he  can  reach  ;  and  Christians  collectively  arc  to 
tell  it,  if  they  can,  to  all  the  world.  Till  this  is  done 
we  are  not  free  from  obligation ;  and  if  any  of  tlje 
millions  we  can  reach  perish  unwarned  and  unbid- 
den, we  divide  with  them  the  guilt  of  their  ruin." 

Rev  J.  L.  Atkinsou,  writing  from  Japan  about 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  .\merican  Board  Mission, 
says :  ''  The  mission  decided  to  refntin  from  asking 
tlie  Prudential  Committee  to  send  out  any  new-mar- 
ried missionaries  at  present  Missionaries  are 
needed,  but  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  the 
time  are  so  numerous  and  so  uncertain  that  it  was 
thought  wiser  and  kinder  to  postpone  the  making  of 
such  requests.  A  few  unmarried  ladies,  however, 
were  asked  for." 


Oeneral  Note*  and  Commenta. 
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A  Christian  baker  io  China  places  on  the  small 
baskets  in  which  he  sends  bread  to  his  customers, 
**  Jesus  Christ  appeared  in  the  world  1894  years  ago.*' 
This  causes  the  people  to  ask  questions  about  it  and 
gives  an  opportunity  to  preach  the  Gospel  May  we 
not  learn  something  from  his  example  ? 

Rey.  Frank  B.  Hoskins  writes  from  Syria  that  the 
opposition  of  the  Turkish  government  to  Protestant- 
ism has  been  persistent  and  vigilant  and  the  openiog 
of  new  schools  U  hopelessly  imposaiblp,  and  that  in 
addition  to  this  the  opposition  of  the  Catholics  and 
Maronites  is  an  active  power,  and  the  opposition  of 
the  Greeks  is  more  subtle,  but  none  the  less  effective. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Porter  writes  from  Japan  that  Christians 
are  branded  as  traitors  to  their  country  because  of 
the  assertion  made  by  many  that  Christianity  destroys 
patriotism,  and  this  is  tiie  basis  of  the  present  oppo- 
sition to  Protestant  mission  work  in  Japan.  The 
failure  to  secure  treaty  revision  is  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  work  of  the  missionaries,  and  until  the  present 
treaties  are  either  revised  or  abolished,  the  situation 
will  not  materially  change,  and  foreign  missions  in 
Japan  will  advance  slowly. 

Tlie  Presbyterian  gives  a  good  reason  for  faith  in 
missions  in  the  following :  **  Skeptics  and  cynics  may 
say  what  they  please  about  the  ineflBclency  of  Chris- 
tian missions  in  India,  but  the  fact  that  British  and 
other  foreign  residents  in  that  land  give  $300,000 
per  annum  for  the  evangelizing  of  the  people,  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  criticisms  and  taunts.  The 
missionaries  live  and  work  under  the  eye  of  tliese 
givers,  who  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  how 
much  they  are  doing.  They  do  not  waste  their 
money  on  those  whom  they 'see  to  be  inefficient  and 
unsuccessful  laborers." 

Tlie  Anglo-Chinese  school  of  the  Methodist  Rpis- 
copal  Church,  at  Singapore,  is  meeting  with  gratify- 
ing success.  The  Rev.  C.  C.  Kelso  writes :  "  The 
school  is  progressing  in  every  way.  The  attendance 
has  reached  the  five-hundred  mark.  That  number 
of  boys  are  present  within  the  month,  and  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  is  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
advance  on  spiritual  lines  is  no  loss  gratifying. 
There  is  a  growing  interest  in  our  cliapel  exercises 
held  every  morning,  when  these  four  hundred  and 
fifty  boys  listen  with  marked  attention  to  a  practical 
Gospel  message  suited  to  their  spiritual  condition. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  these  boys  are 
Chinese  boys  from  the  roost  prominent  and  influen- 
tial Chinese  families,  the  far-reaching  influence  aud 
its  importance  mny  be  appreciated.  We  believe  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  with  us,  and  that  the  hearts  of 
many  of  our  boys  are  being  touched  by  the  plain, 
straightforward,  earnest  presentntion  of  the  truth  by 
the  masters  of  tlie  school  from  morning  to  morning. 
We  ask  the  prayers  of  God's  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  work,  that  the  Spirit's  influence  may  be 
felt  more  and  more." 


Dr.  Briggs,  of  the  Laos  Mission  in  Siam,  writes 
that  the  Buddhism  of  Siam  is  a  compound  of  Agnos- 
ticism, demon  worship,  and  superstitious  idolatry,  and 
the  poetic  sentimentalism  palmed  off  on  Chicago  audi- 
ences  last  year  no  more  resembles  Siamese  Buddhism 
than  a  dirty  wallowing  pig  resembles  a  mastiff.  "  Let 
some  of  those  who  have  been  devoting  themselves  so 
magnanimously  to  the  subject  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Religions  come  out  here  and  see  some  of  their  little 
brothers." 

Richard  Grant  writes  as  follows  :  *'  Rev.  C.  B. 
Ward,  with  his  wife,  six  children,  and  a  native 
nurse  from  Deccan,  India,  have  returned  to  America 
for  a  short  season  of  rest.  Brother  Ward  and  wife 
have  had  sixteen  years'  experience  in  self-supporting 
missions  in  India.  Their  children  were  bom  there. 
For  several  years  past  he  has  been  the  representative 
of  the  Transit  and  Building  Fund  Society,  which  is 
now  actively  and  successfully  pushing  Methodism  to 
the  front  in  Bastar  State,  India.  Four  medical  mis- 
sionaries are  wanted,  male  or  female.  Contributions 
are  solicited.  Address  Richard  Grant,  Treasurer, 
181  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 

A  missionary  in  Rome  reports  that  many  leading 
thinkers  in  Italy  believe  that  the  only  remedy  for 
many  evils  under  which  they  labor  is  the  pure  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ.  **  The  reactionary  spirit  of  pop- 
ery, the  materialism  of  its  worship,  and  its  traffic  of 
religious  things,  as  manifest  in  its  greediness  of 
dominion  and  of  riches,  and  in  the  evil  doings  of  its 
clergy  and  prelates,  has  produced  in  the  popular 
mind  a  disgust  of  religion,  anincredulity  and  indif- 
ference. Another  fatal  consequence  of  the  system  is 
the  general  ignorance  of  everything  pertaining  to 
religion.  If  even  the  priests  do  not  know  anything 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Bible,  which  most  of  them 
have  not  even  read,  it  is  natural  that  the  people  do 
not  know^anything  of  it." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Presbyterian,  writing  from 
Guatemala,  says  :  ''  The  customs  and  manners  of  the 
people  of  Guatemala  are  very  closely  allied  to  those 
of  Mexico  and  next  neighbors  of  the  north,  and  hence 
such  religion  as  they  have  is  of  the  very  worst  and 
highest  form  of  idolatrous  Romanism  This  is  car- 
ried on  by  a  most  profligate  Jesuit  Spanish  priest- 
hood, and  patronized  alone  by  the  simple-minded 
Indians  and  the  women  of  the  upper  classes,  by 
means  of  their  most  ostentatious  and  ritualistic 
methods  of  worship.  The  men  of  the  land  are  either 
advanced  atheists  or  else  are  too  sensible  to  submit 
themselves  to  such  tomfoolery  and  mummery,  the  use 
of  which  they,  like  ourselves,  fail  to  see :  and  hence 
they  never  go  to  church,  save  when  young,  to  carry 
on  flirtatiuns  with  some  senorita,  but  rather  prosecute 
their  business  the  same  as  on  any  other  day,  and 
spend  their  leisure,  as  usual,  in  the  caniuias  (saloonf-) 
at  billiards  and  gambling — almost  the  only  forms  of 
general  amusement  known  in  these  countries." 
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General  Noiea  and  Comments, 


Rev.  J.  B.  Porter^  of  Japan,  seea  tn  the  MmirevlTii 
<if  Buddhiam  in  Japan  one  of  the  cAttset  of  tlie  present 
slow  progreaa  of  Chrifitianity.  *'  It  U  not  a  revival  in 
llie  sense  of  a  refonnation,  but  an  nwakening  to  the 
ne^esBitr  of  defending  itaelf,  Tlie  encmv  it  most 
fears  is  Christian  it  j,  and  every  possible  moans  la 
taken  to  inflame  the  prt'judice  of  Uie  people  against 
the  teaching  of  Jesua,  Buddhism  waa  never  more 
active  in  an  intellectual  way  than  at  present,  through 
the  medium  of  the  press  and  itB  schools.^' 

Dr  J-  H-  Shedd,  wriiiug  from  Oroom'sh.  Persia, 
about  the  unfriendliness  of  the  Mohammedtins,  sajs: 
**  We  have  for  a  jesr  past  lived  in  the  atifhnp  atmos- 
phere of  rehgious  hate  that  threatens  violence  and 
niin.  The  feeling  of  insecurity  follows  Christians 
constantly,  and  the  unfriendliness  of  tlie  Mosh^ms  is 
pervading.  It  threatens  and  reviles;  has  committed 
many  acta  of  outrage,  some  of  murder  The  Chria- 
tinns  are  not  always  judicious  or  conciliatory,  and  a 
bitter  antipathy  of  race  and  religion  on  both  sides  is 
engendered.  It  is  very  injurious  to  all  missionary 
l^ork,  and  all  true  Christians  should  pray  that  the 

[trained  relations  may  yield  to  the  Gospel  of  kindness 
■*and  good  wilh" 

Dr»  A.  T.  Pieraon  believes  that  a  great  evil  is  the 

ridespread  apathy  as  to  the  prosecutioa  of  missions 
nong  ihe  heaiheUi  and  that  tliis  arises  chieJly  from 
'Che  doubt  as  to  the  actual  peril  6i  the  heathen.  "  A 
thouiiiad  millions  of  human  beingra  are  yet  unevan- 
gelijeed,  dying  at  the  rate  of  one  every  second.  It  is 
«imply  incredible  that  forty  miUioua  of  Protestant 
Church  members  can  stand  by  and  leavethem  thus  to 
perish,  unsaved  and  unwarned,  if  they  believe  in  their 
lost  condition.  But  if  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism, 
Parseeism  atid  Confuclariisin,  Fetichiam,  and  even 
Pantheism^  are  to  be  treated  as  simply  different  forms 
of  one  great  universal  religion,  it  is  no  marvel  tliat 
Chriatiitn  disciples  do  not  bestir  themselves,  though 
«iglity  thousand  heathens  and  pagana  die  every  day, 
and  thirty  millions  every  year.** 

Dr.  8.  L.  Gracey,  late    United  States   ConstU  at 
jj'oocliow,  China,  writes  of  the  noted  LI  Hung  Chang, 

f  ablest  and  most  progressive  of  the  Cliineae  lead- 

-ers:  "His  excellency  Li  Hung  Chang  is  a  China- 
man, and  has  always  fretted  imder  the  Tartar  rule. 
It  haa  only  needed  his  consent  to  insurrection  and 
revolution  at  any  time  within  the  last  ten  years  tor 
the  Chinese  to  rally  around  a  standard  which  lie 
could  lift  up  to  lead  them  in  revolt  against  the  Tar- 
tar rule.  He  has  been  cajoled  and  fluttered  and  had 
^liouors  heaped  upon  him  and  his  family,  sU  to  keep 
lim  loyal  to  the  government.  Tho  Chinese  only  need 
tich  leadership  as  a  great  man  like  Li  could  give 
tbem  to  insure  their  relief  from  the  Tarinr  rule.  Re 
<!ould  consolidate  this  opposition  and  lead  it  to 
viciory,  and  if  provoked  to  it  by  a  real  disgrace^  his 
spirit  might  be  ao  slung  as  to  lead  him  to  such  action. 
When  the  Tartar  government  was  inaugurated  over 


fire  hundred  years  ago  they  built  mofe  wiaely  thsA 
they  knew,  when  to  appeaae  the  people  they  made  a 
joint  nilership  in  every  province  by  appointiag  i 
Chinaman  aa  governor  and  with  lum  a  Tartar  mQ 
itary  governor.  So  that  to  this  day,  wherever  ihei 
is  a  viceroy  ruling  over  civic  ailaira,  there  la  a  Ta 
general  commanding  all  the  military  force  of  ^ 
same  distriot,  and  thus  while  all  power  is  really 
the  hands  of  the  Tartar,  dvic  affairs  are  gene 
administered  by  Chinese.  Tet  you  can  well 
that  when  force  ia  to  be  applied  they  must  appeal  I 
the  Tartar  to  give  tt.  This  is  the  great  secret  t^fi 
strength  of  the  oxisting  dynasty/^ 

John  A«  Ingham,  writing  in  2%e  EwnQMt 
'*  The  Resutta  of  Foreign  Miaaiooa,'*  aeea  much 
is  encouraging  in  what  has  been  aocompU 
'*■  The  pa^t  century  has  been  spent  in  laying  fo^ 
tions,  {gathering  material,  testing  methods.  It  if  t~l 
great  thing  thai  Christendom  is  now  orgamsed  for 
the  work.  An  amount  of  literary  work  has  been 
done  which  is  almoet  incalculable.  Language  have 
been  reduced  to  writing,  grammars  and  lexlcoKta  pre- 
pared, and  translations  of  the  Bible  made  for  nearly 
tlie  whole  of  the  human  family.  Preases  are  un  \ 
ground  for  its  printing,  and  agencies  are  equipp 
for  its  distribution.  The  confidence  of  the  people  I 
being  won,  and  in  many  cases  the  way  la  openli 
to  the  upper  classes  and  even  to  royally  itself,  Tbe 
modern  inventions  to  annihilate  space  and  bind  tb^ 
world  together  are  powerful  aids  in  missiona 
work.  We  may  expect  marvelous  progreaa  in 
work  if  only  the  Church  is  alive  to  her  opportunitj 
and  her  responsibilities.'* 

At  the  recent  Wepleyao  Conference  in  Engli 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted:  **That  ta 
view  of  ilie  serious  hindrance  to  missionary  eflbrts 
caused  by  the  hquor  trafhc  among  heathen  and 
civilised  races,  this  Conference  expreasea  its  hopft_ 
that  her  majesty's  government  will  do  all  ia 
power  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  this  iniquito 
tralEc  among  such  nations,  and  would  especmily  re- 
spectfully urge  that  when  the  general  act  of 
Brussels  Conference  oomes  under  revision  in  18d 
such  steps  ah  all  be  taken  as  shall  insure,  if  not  toU 
proliibition,  the  imposition  of  a  high  duty  in  thoee 
west  coast  lerri lories  in  Africa  where  a  small  du 
now  exists,  and  that  her  majei^ty'a  government  \ 
take  steps  to  enforce  the  general  act  of  Bruasela  i 
all  British  colonies  and  protectoratea  which  are 
eluded  in  the  aone  of  prohibition,  and  that  a  meaio-~ 
rial  in  the  sense  of  thia  resolution  be  signed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  and  ba 
sent  to  the  prime  minister  and  secretary  for  foreiga_, 
sffkirs.'* 

Rev,  C,  R.  Hager  urges  that    in  every  city  in  til 
United  States  having  a  population  of  one  thousand 
or    two    thousand    Chinese,    there    be    an    Amer- 
ican missionary  wlio  can  apeak  Chinese.     He  says^ 
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"  I  would  not  discard  the  English  from  the  schools 
for  the  Chinese,  for  that  has  been  the  bait  by  which 
many  a  Chinese  has  been  caught  They  are  opposed 
to  Jesus  Christ  because  they  do  not  know  his  teach- 
ings and  because  they  fail  to  see  his  precepts  prac- 
ticed before  their  eyes.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  few 
come  into  these^echools.  I  can  imagine  one  of  these 
well-instructed  Confudanists  saying  to  himself, 
**  Confucius  taught  that  all  within  the  Four  Seas 
[world]  are  brethren,  and  that  whatever  you  would 
not  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  not  even  to  them ; 
but  here  is  Christianity  pretending  to  be  superior  to 
our  religion  while  it  permits  all  sorts  of  atrocities 
against  my  race.  I  can  never  accept  Jesus  Christ  as 
my  Saviour  and  my  God.*'  Such  a  man  has  a  false 
view  of  Christianity,  and  he  will  promulgate  this 
false  view  among  his  fr  ends  until  he  is  instructed 
better,  and  learns  to  distinguish  between  so  called 
Christians  and  Christians, 

Mr.  William  Dulles,  Jr.,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  writes  as  follows:  **  I 
note  an  item  in  a  recent  number  of  a  religious  news- 
paper commenting  on  the  statement  that  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  Presbyterian  Christian  En- 
deavor Societies  are  now  supporting  thirty  foreign 
missionaries  through  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  hinting  that  there  is  some 
exaggeration  in  the  report.  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  there  is  no  exaggeratiou  at  all  in  the  statement. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  have  taken  hold  of 
the  foreign  work  with  great  zeal,  and  they  are  actu- 
ally supporting  thirty  foreign  missionaries  through 
this  Board.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  year  ending 
April  30,  1874,  that  branch  of  giving  was  the  only 
branch  that  had  an  increase  over  the  preening  year. 
Now  they  have  set  their  mark  even  higher.  All 
their  gifts,  to  be  sent  tliroogh  the  regular  church 
channels,  will  thus  help  on  the  cause  of  giving  in 
the  church  with  wiiich  the  society  is  connected. 
The  group  syst  m  used  by  this  Board  has  proved 
very  efficient,  enabling  the  Societies  to  give  as  they 
may  be  aUe,  and  yet  be  identified  with  tome  special 
worker  and  receive  throng  the  Board  here  reporu 
of  their  special  work.  We  only  hope  that  each 
church  will  feel  the  thrill  which  should  come  from 
the  hearts  of  these  young  given,  and  tliat.  as  titey 
go  on  in  years,  they  may  more  and  more  help  the 
work  in  each  church  with  whidi  ih*ry  are  connected 
as  wen  as  the  work  in  foreign  lands.'* 

Christopher  Crayon  writes  of  HolUod  an  follow* : 
^It  seems  to  me  tnat  the  Dwtch  Mrt  a  cburchifoins^ 
people.  The  places  of  worship  »rt  well  flited— 
though  the  service,  it  must  be  owm^,  liaa  littie  tit- 
traction  for  a  foreign*r — and  the  man  in  th.e  pj;pit 
carries  yon  back  to  Geneva  and  iu  old  fJalvinitttic 
divines^  Tbs  popolatioci  ooosisu  fA  aiy>ot  five  tt,il. 
lioo^ofwfaoBS  ibres  fifths  art  Procesur.t*;  out  in 


both  Churches  there  are  numerous  subdivisions. 
Among  the  Protestants  the  principal  denominations 
are  the  Dutch  Reformed,  Lutheran,  Remonstrants, 
Separatist,  and  Baptist  Churches.  Of  these,  the  larg- 
est body  is  that  of  the  Dutch  Reformed,  which  con- 
sists of  two  parties — the  orthodox,  who  are  strong* 
est  in  the  country,  and  the  modem,  or  more  advanced 
school.  The  Baptists  in  Holland  all  belong  to  the 
modern  or  advanced  school  The  Separatist  section 
originally  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Reformed,  but  left 
because  they  considered  the  mother  Church  too  free 
in  her  ideas,  and  of  late  their  number  has  greatly  in- 
creaj<ed,  and  in  many  respects  they  may  be  said  to 
resemble  our  own  Nonconformist  Churches.  The 
ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  sre  edu- 
cated at  one  or  other  of  the  Dutch  universities — 
Utrecht,  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  or  Groningen.  They 
are  paid  partly  by  the  congregations  and  partly  by 
the  state.  There  are  for  the  otlier  bodies  schools 
for  the  training  of  ministers  supported  by  the 
churches,  who  also  support  their  own  clergy.  It  fs 
to  the  credit  of  the  Dutch  that  Ritualism,  as  it  ex- 
ists in  Engbind,  is  utterly  unknown.  The  Catholic 
Church  consists  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  old 
Catholics  or  Janaenists.  It  is  said  the  numl^er  of  the 
former  body  is  decreasing,  but  at  the  same  time,  as 
in  Englsnd  and  America,  they  are  actively  engaged 
in  btiilding  magnificent  plnces  of  worship  and  con- 
vents. I  have  said  the  Dutch  are  a  churchgoing 
people,  but  how  long  they  will  continue  to  remain 
such  is  unceruin.  Unfortunst«  ly  in  no  church  is  the 
number  of  worshipers  increasing,  while  the  number 
of  those  who  go  nowhere  is  greatly  on  the  increase.** 

Mary  Gay  Robinson,  writing  of  Trondhjem,  Nor- 
way, says:  *'It  is  a  thriving  Ujwn  of  twenty-nine 
thousand  inhabit  mts,  and  is  built  on  a  peninsula,  oo 
one  side  of  the  Ijord,  ou  the  other  the  River  Nea,  and 
a  narrow  neck  of  Und  atuches  the  city  to  the  main- 
land, while  Viridges  span  the  river  at  various  fK^ints. 
The  vegetation  of  the  country  aVx^ut  is  rich  in  grass, 
grain,  ffhrubf,  and  trees,  remarkable  for  a  locality  so 
far  north.  TliS  hoiiies,  lar^e  and  small,  are  chiefly 
built  of  wood,  the  beams  as  large  as  the  trunks  of 
great  trees,  which  no  whirlwind  could  overthrow; 
tKey  look  like  the  houses  of  a  prosperous  pe^>ple,  but 
there  are  no  sij^ns  of  great  wealth.  The  largest 
hou*e  built  of  wood  in  the  country  is  latn,  tha 
jj^/a^o^'i,  or  country •liou*^,  whic^i  is  occupied  by  rba 
kinifs  of  Norway  on  their  coronation,  Ii  is  a  per- 
fectly plain  building,  painted  white,  and  looks  like  a 
lar;(e  jowi^r  Iviies'  »eminarf,  Uert  is  the  most 
ftiuowi  f-MU  e'Jr»l  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  Scandi- 
navia, kii'i  tlie  fttraf.ger  is  uken  to  this  at  once.  It 
wa*  k  fyf-utury  and  a  l»alf  in  ^/tJi^JifJg  and  was  in* 
j'jr*'l  Hfi'J  dwtrojH  r/j  flre*»  ftv*  times  ^^twefm  132^ 
and  iT;r>  It  is  built  ot  bl'iiah  ch.'^/r.'a  %Ute,  from 
'l>#arri«s  &ot  far  away.  In  tii«aleveocb  and  twelfth 
centuries  tl.e  Kings  were  crowned  and  btuied  bar*. 
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rtio  oonsiiltition  ttiU  requires  tliem  to  be  cmwoed 
here,  aod  there  have  been  four  coronntious  during 
tbift  ceDitiry.  King  Olaf,  who  wud  couisidercd  cbe 
foimder  of  the  town,  nod  w}io  wt^n  en n on i zed  ns  • 
taint,  WHS  buried  here  in  103Q.  At  iih  burinl  a 
spHni,'  of  wAttr  burst  forth  from  the  (^round^  v^  Inch 
fthej  GoHed  St»  Olaf  b  well,  And  which  is  now  shown 
in  ft  walled  re^xsa^  The  part  of  the  cathedral  that 
liaa  been  rsfiaired  is  filled  with  womhipers  everj 
Snadaj  morning,  and  it  is  the  most  popular  church  of 
the  town.  The  ouuido  of  tlie  portion  which  has  not 
been  reetored  leans  as  if  the  heuvy  walls  would  fall. 
It  la  covered  with  broken  figure?,  hideous  gargovtes, 
and  liMoe  that  look  fuU  of  wisdom,  but  all  so  muti- 
Iftietl  it  ietiM  impossible  to  resioro  it  The  janitors 
are  not  allowed  to  receive  fees,  but  thejr  point  to  the 
boxes  where  visitors  are  requested  to  put  contribu- 
tions to  the  building  fund.  The  work  will  re^iuir^ 
many  years  and  a  vast  amount  of  money .^^ 


Our  Missionary  Work  and  Workers. 


Oiii  Missionary  Work  and  Workere, 
Till  com) iiiT(iilv««iateioe&tot  the  reoelfrtsot  the  Mtitloo- 
ary  Socltfty  for  tbe  HmmI  y&kr  Is  as  foilows ; 

18to:-S.  1883-4. 

November...                        UnTTO  68  |8«sg$  05 

December ^.3M  50  ]S,44d  17 

January.  19,906  88  17,ei&  54 

February W,008  86  2».1«  fl6 

March        ..-.., .,.    1W,M0  4fl  «12»788  TO 

April •p.,..,.^.»    347,«74flt  aw,8a»  67 

May. ^«. ........      4i*.fla8  BJ  Ji.C'JO  34 

Juoe.. .••,...*.»;.      24.48S©!  13 

Julv ai,4e«8i  ISO 

Augiist 48,011811  '  :« 

Total. $li&,mt  m      W7.4i)Q  61 

Tlie  General  If  Inlonary  Oommlttee  will  meet  on  Norember 
7  In  UnnsoQ  Place  Ufibodlit  Episcopal  Cborch.  Brooklyn. 
iJii  No?ember  K  the  exercises  ctimmemoraUn(;r  the  Seven  ty- 
Hftb  Annirerearj  of  the  Missionary  Scicle(y  uill  be  held. 

£>r*  wmiam  Burt,  of  otir  luiy  MlJsJou,  Is  In  tbe  United 
States  leefclug  aid  In  ttm  erection  of  ihv  new  mission  build- 
ing In  Rome.  The  enterprise  la  beantty  ludorsed  by  tbe 
bishops  and  tbti  MlMloniU7  Society.  His  Hddress  Is  150  Flfib 
Avenue,  New  Yorlt* 

Uti  August  IT  tbero  sailed  from  Vancouver  for  SeouU  Korea^ 
J.  B.  Buiteed.  M.I>.,  Dn«l  wife;  for  Norib  Chtnat  Ruv.  W.  F. 
Walker.  D,D.,  and  family. 

On  September  17  tbe  following  mlssSonsrles  of  (he  Woman *s 
Foreljrn  MJsalonar)'  Society  ml  led  from  Vancouver  for  C'blna: 
Mis  Ella  C.  Shaw  returning'  to  Naiikint? ;  MUs  Mabel  Alkn 
and  Mifls Sarah  Peters  going  to  Fooehv*w, 

Rev.  UClede  Barrow,  of  the  North  China  MIssioD,  died 
July  44.    See  page 478  for  partleulan. 

George  D.  Lowry,  M.P.t  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowry»  ol  the 
North  CMna  Mission,  was  marrletl  Auirtistlll  at  Delanrarr*  O.i 
to  Miss  Cora  B.  Calhoun  ;  Rev.  8,  L,  Bald  win,  D.D.,  oasUtcd 
by  Rev.  F«  D.  Game  well,  performed  the  ceremony* 

On  September  2$  the  toltowtnit  salted  from  San  Fmnelseo  to 
retnlorce  the  North  China  Mission :  N.  8.  Bopklns*  M.D..  and 
fkmlly.  Mrs.  G.  R.  Davis  and  children,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Pyke 
and  children,  returning;  OeorRe  L>.  Lowr>''  M.D..  and  wife, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Kinir  and  wife*  and  Miss  Alice  Terrell*  new  mli- 
elonarlee. 

Ml»  Martha  A.  Sheldon*  M.D.t  rrturalng  to  her  work  tn 
lodlo,  and  accompanied  bv  Miss  Frances  Butcher  ind  Mfse 
Chriutfne  Christ ensen.  expect  to  leave  New  York,  per  »team- 


er  City  nf  Wmte  October  It,  and  to  proceed  to  tedla  wtti 
Bev.  Peachy  T.  IVIUon  and  wife,  per  oteatiurr  iiUi  otOji. 
nittft^  from  Liverpool,  Oclohcr  27. 

Kxtraet  of  Proceedlajcs  of   Board  of 
^Vfnnnffer*. 

Tiis  Board  of  Monagers  of  the  Misdonary  Sotii^j  of  tbe 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  on  Septemher  K  Dr.  M. 
D'C*  Crawford  preildlng, 

Expeoae  of  fepalra  on  property  In  OHsaha,  Menco*  % 
jarad  by  eartbquake,  were  orOefed  paid. 

Arrangemeoti  were  made  for  the  retamof  Mro,  brtli 
stevene  and  family  from  China* 

Tbe  ap^MJintment  of  a  lay  mtmSoiiaiT  toaerve  ai  Tteeawi 
of  the  North  nilua  Mlalon  waa  poetpoiied  fer  (ha  pnmL 
and  Re?.  M,  L.  Toil,  D.D.,  wax  requeoted  co  otrvv  teovw- 
urer  until  other  arrangemeiiU  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Edward  Lowry«  son  of  Dr.H.  H.  Lowry*  of  the  KoAfc 
China  Mlwion,  woa  appointed  a  teaeher  In  the  PikiDt  VlA- 
vemlty  and  astdataot  to  tbe  treasurer  of  tbe  North  CUM 
Mission. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Lacy  was  made  buaineM  aitent  for  tbefoo- 
chow  MlnJon.  He  la  alio  the  treasurer  of  the  Mifldoe.  A 
tafe  was  onlered  to  he  sent  to  Fooohow  forihe  use  oT  tbt 
Mlaetoo. 

The  reqaest  for  tbe  return  of  Mrs.  D.  W.  Nfebol»  and  fuih 
fly  from  Chtom  to  the  united  5tatf«,  on  aooouut  of  ifie  bcatt!) 
of  Mr*.  Niehcila,  was  granted,  and  the  expense  prortdid  f«r. 

Tbe  Board  sent  tbe  following  telegram  to  the  lalialCttflH 
at  Chleago  about  to  leave  for  China:  '*Tbo  B«*nl  ot  Vid* 
agers  «endi  hearty  greeting  to  the  mlaslonartM  about  to 
leave.    t>eui.31.H/' 

The  report  wsh  made  that  tbe  earthquake  at  Tokyrt.  iipiB. 
on  June  ^Xno  Injured  the  Philander  Smith  BIMIoi)  lasittule 
dorailtftry  and  residences  as  to  require  %2S"  ^^ 

them,  aut!  Gouctier  Hall  was  to  damaged 
nefe^arf  to  rebuild  at  a  cost  of  f$.oOO.    Ilic  ^ 
prot^nated  for  the  neceeiary  repalre^  and  th< 
the  college  build tng  was  referred  to  the  Gei^^  't 

Committee. 

Tbe  building  of  a  small  ebapel  at  Kahalo,  Japan*  «u 
authorized. 

Permission  was  gi^en  to  move  a  imaU  rsaldenes  at  BtR>> 
takJ,  Jspan,  to  another  location. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  ouqcolng  expenses  of  Bet.  1^ 
R.  Fiilkerson  returning  to  Jspan. 

Tbe  report  ot  Committee  on  Self-supportinif  Mi«*Joi»  wi» 
reoommitted  ^ith  ln»truotion  to  investigate  a  claim  mad» 
by  a  mlsstooary,  and  report  to  the  Board. 

Arrangeeoenu  for  the  return  of  Rev.  E.  F,  Freose  la  ladH 
were  referred  to  the  secretaries  and  treasurer  with  pw»er. 

An  up|>i4jprliitlon  was  made  lo  repair  mlsaioa  hitiuiiiiir  tl 
N&rsilnifhpur,  In  din. 

deverii  appropnattoni  asked  for  were  referred  to  the  (Min- 
eral Commiltiee. 

ApproprlatioDi  were  made  for  seYeral  needy  CMtm  ta  tbi 
iluiDestli'  mlisluiis. 


A  SERIOUS  riot  occurred  at  midnight  September 
12,  near  Bombay,  Indiu.  Some  Mohamm<»dan8,  who 
were  lisuolng  to  tbe  reading:  of  the  Koran  in  a 
mos^niCt  objected  to  tbe  music  of  a  pmce^eion  d 
Hindus.  The  Inttcr,  however,  peraieted,  and  the 
Moliemittedana  raised  a  war  cry,  A  tghV  lagurg 
three  hours  folluwod,  during  whieh  it  is  esiimstfO 
four  iboiiaaod  people,  chieily  Hindus,  poured  to  tin* 
ecene  in  order  i*»  tiike  |>ttrt  to  the  confltot  Hie 
mosque  was  i»ack«  d  iud  nn  attempt  made  lo  deatrof 
it  by  lire.  Durii»g  the  fight  one  roan  was  kiUed  eod 
manj-  were  ni^rie  or  less  severely  injured. 
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Our  Opportnnity  HJid  EesponBibility  in  OhiiLP, 

UY  RKV,  J.  li,   WOHLKV.  PlLIh, 
Ff«9idtt]g  Elder  of  the  Fotjcbow  Distrtct, 

All  will  rejoice  to  know  of  the  prroiit  awakening 
which  is  sweeping  over  thii  part  of  Clinm.  We  are 
hoTing  a  continuous  reviral  within  aod  without  the 
Church.  Many  who  had  abandoned  ihdr  idols  and 
tmited  with  the  Church  mid  were  nominal  ChriBtian^, 
with  &  knowledge  only  of  the  ciirdhml  triuha  of  the 
Bible,  are  nosv  learning  by  experience  wimt  repent- 
ance, faith,  and  ealvation  mean,  and  ar(j  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  of  righteeusnesa  in  Chriailike  lives. 
Our  naiive  unnistera  have  received  a  fresh  baptism 
of  power,  and  tiie  Holy  Spirit  gives  uoction  to  the 
preached  word  and  hundreds  of  heathen  are  inquidog 
the  way  of  hlb. 

Last  wiuier  I  Cfdlod  my  native  preachers  and 
helpers  together  for  a  week  of  Bible  study,  prayers, 
aid  consecration.  From  the  first  it  was  evident  they 
had  come  longing  to  \m  tilled  wtih  ail  the  fulinefis  of 
Ood.  Some  of  them  had  received  a  baptism  at  the 
last  Conference,  and  now  sought  new  airength  for 
the  year's  work.  Wo  were  all  consciriua  of  a  great 
naed,  and  'continued  with  one  iiccurd  in  prayer  and 
aupplicatioti/'  *'  waiting  for  the  promise  of  the 
Father/'  and  our  prayers  were  not  in  vain,  for  the 
Spirit canio  upon  us  with  mighty  power.  How  those 
8 toHd  Chinese  rejoiced  and  sited  tears  of  joy  in  the 
new-found  experience!  And  the  fire  then  kindled 
hRs»  been  burning  ever  since  throughout  the  whole 
district.  Soon  afterward  I  began  a  revival  in  our 
principal  olutrch,  wliere  several  hundred  students 
worship.  In  these  meetings  also  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
present,  and  over  a  hundred  were  fmred^  moat  of 
whom  pir©  young  men  and  women  expecting  to  de- 
vote their  Uvea  to  mtsaion  work  among  their  own 
people.  What  a  change  ham  l>een  wrought  in  many 
of  their  Uvea !  Weak,  timid,  and  faltering  before^ 
they  lire  now  bold  and  joyous  in  testimony  for 
Christ  Every  Sunday  over  fifty  of  them  go  in 
banda  to  fareach  or  teach  in  ''  rugged  '*  Sunday 
sdiooL 

In  fuct,  everybody  seems  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  victory.  The  preachers  and  helpers  went 
forth  from  those  meetings  with  burning  zeal,  and  al- 
ready the  success  atteuding  their  labors  far  exceeds 
our  liighest  expectations.  God  ta  teaching  us  many 
lessons,  and  none  more  plainly  than  tJiat  it  Is  not  by 
might,  nor  by  power^  but  his  Spirit,  and  tlmt  our 
faith  heretofore  has  failed  to  appropriate  his  great 
and  precious  protnlsea  for  tiie  salvation  of  the 
heathen  world.  Every  siation  has  l>een  btesaed  with 
a  gracious  revival;  many  new  fields  have  been 
opened,  and  for  a  long  time  hr^rdly  a  week  has 
passed  without  an  Invitation  to  begin  preaching  and 


establish  a  l-hriatian  scliool  in  some  town  or  village. 
Duriijg  the  last  six  mouths  fourteen  such  btaiions 
have  been  oponetl  witli  most  eneouraging  prospects. 
In  order  to  ncet  these  providential  openings^  four* 
teen  students  from  the  tlieotogtcal  seminary  have 
been  appointed  psstor-ieachera,  and  every  Sunday 
several  more  are  a-  nt  to  Iiold  aervices  in  other  new 
fields.  Guohtab,  a  village  of  nearly  ten  thousand, 
was  the  first  place  opened  thia  year.  The  commoii 
peo|4e  received  n^  gladly,  but  the  literati  opposed^ 
uud  for  a  time,  by  threats  to  property  owners,  pre- 
vented UH  from  renting.  However^  at  last  we  suc- 
ceedod»  and  erelong  both  schoulroom  and  chapel 
proved  too  smalL  E^^ery  night  the  chapel  is  filled 
with  attentive,  eager  listener?,  and  Qfty^four  bright 
boys  are  stu lying  Cliristian  Ixioka  in  our  school. 
Already  fieveral  families  have  given  up  tlieir  idols 
and  openly  profensed  faith  in  Christ.  Only  a  few 
days  siuce  a  silversmith  from  this  town,  vory  dif. 
ferent  from  Demetrius,  with  wliom  Paul  contended 
in  I'-phcflus,  brought  me  two  large  baskets  full  of 
his  household  gods,  knowing  I  wanted  lo  send  thera 
to  friends  in  America,  Some  people  have  a  great 
mnny  gods ;  in  case  one  is  angry  and  gives  unfavor- 
able answers  to  their  prayers,  ihoy  can  consult 
another. 

That  there  is  a  widoBpread  and  constantly  increas- 
ing disirnst  of  idolatry^  gives  hope  for  the  speedy 
triumph  of  Christianity,  Many  people  ore  on  the 
ver^e  of  turning  from  idols  of  wood  and  atone  to  the 
true  and  living  God.  Recently  I  was  talking  to  a 
luan  about  the  fulty  of  trusting  in  gods  which  coidd 
not  oven  protect  themaelvos,  and  he  acknowledged 
he  often  tlionght  the  same^  hut  he  had  heard  we  only 
wanted  them  lo  believe  in  our  religion  in  order  to 
get  ttieir  eyes  and  brains  for  medicine  and  their 
l>lood  for  opium,  and  he  was  afraid  of  ui  and  the 
doctrine. 

Tongkan  is  another  large  village,  with  a  population 
of  eight  thouaand.  For  over  thirty  years  the  people 
have  rejected  the  truth  and  refused  us  admission  to 
the  town.  Last  year  a  young  muu  was  brought  to 
Clirist,  and  soon  all  his  rdativeH  were  interested  in 
the  doctrine.  They  invited  us  to  send  them  a 
preacher,  which  we  did,  and  now  over  a  hundred 
people  are  peeking  Christ  About  forty  have  for- 
saken their  idols  and  joined  the  church.  We  have 
one  iMrge  boys'  school  and  two  girls'  achoola.  Some 
of  the  leading  literary  men  have  been  converted,  and 
they  contidently  expect  hundreds  of  |>eople  to  be 
saved  in  the  very  near  future.  The  whole  town  la 
astir  on  the  subject  of  the  new  religion.  I  never 
visit  the  place  without  preaching  to  an  audience  of 
from  two  to  five  hundred,  who  will  stand  in  the  open 
air  for  hours  to  hoar  the  good  news.  Recently,  after 
the  uDtive  preacher  and  I  had  preached  till  we  were 
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hoane,  propoiiog  to  disraisa  itifonniiUj,  tbe  people 
requested  us  to  siog  and  pray  as  we  did  at  the  begin- 
niDf  ao  they  could  learo  bow  we  worship.  These 
are  only  samplea  of  fourteen  placea  opened  tbiayenr, 
and  a  promise  of  what  maj  be  expected  in  hiiodreda 
of  villages  if  we  are  ready  to  '*go  up  and  possess  the 
land," 

In  Foochow  oitj  there  are  nearly  a  million  souls, 
and  in  tbi?  two  counties  adjoining  are  two  roillions 
more.  In  ail  this  region  we  have  onlj  six  chapels, 
with  a  Heating  capicity  for  lesa  than  two  thousand. 
Most  of  the  people  are  very  poj«r,  eapeciaUy  thoae 
among  whom  the  Gospel  is  gaining  its  richest 
irophiea,  I  fear  if  T  should  describe  their  condiuon 
acme  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  my  veracity.  Indeed, 
one  who  baa  never  lived  in  the  Orient  hardly  knows 
the  meaning  of  the  word  poverty.  Artis»ni^,  farmers, 
and  all  taboring  clasaea  earn  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
dollars  a  year.  After  feeding  and  clothing  themselves 
and  families  they  have  very  little  teft,  and  yet  many 
of  them  give  liberally  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel. 
But  it  is  almost  impossible  for  »uch  people  lo  erect 
suitable  houses  of  worship,  and  to  rent  is  out  of  the 
power  of  the  copgregalioo.  The  members  will  sub- 
sonbe  work  and  what  money  they  can,  bnt  they  must 
have  some  help.  Iti  most  placea  with  $50  aid  thf-y 
could  build  a  church  with  seating  capacity  forseventy- 
tive,  and,  with  $100,  seatiug  capacity  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  ao  on  up*  We  ought  to  build  a  dozen 
or  more  chapels  in  the  next  twelve  months,  but  can- 
not without  your  assiatance.  How  many  there  are 
who^  without  any  aaorltice,  could  build  a  chapel  to 
seat  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  poor  people  who  are 
just  beginniMg  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  our  holy 
reHgu»n  with  its  sanctuary  and  Sabbath.  If  you  can- 
not |fivo  a  hundred  or  more,  give  fifty,  or  twenty»flve, 
or  wliaiever  you  are  able,  remembering  it  is  not  **  ac- 
cording to  what  a  man  both,*'  but  *' according  to  your 
faiih.^^ 

The  Miaalonary  Society  cannot  meet  all  these 
urgent  calls,  ao  if  you  have  any  money  which  can  be 
spared  from  tbe  regular  benevoleocea  of  your 
uhurch,  SQM  cannot  do  better  than  help  erect  plaoei 
of  worship  for  these  poor  people  who  are,  in  great 
numljcrs,  turning  from  hoaihen  darknesa  to  the  glori- 
ous light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 

If  any  person  or  persona  will  send  me  $25  or  more 
to  help  build  chapels  in  these  needy  places,  I  will 
send  you  one  of  the  idols  which  the  people  &re 
abandoning  in  such  great  numberst  and  a  photo- 
graph of  a  chapel.  If  you  will  send  Sloo  or  more, 
you  shall  have  an  idol  and  be  allowed  to  name  a 
chapel^  and  alao  have  a  picture  of  the  chapel  you 
name.  If  you  cannot  send  $25  or  more,  send  what 
you  can,  no  matter  how  small  the  amount,  and  God 
will  blaaa  both  gift  and  giver.  How  it  would  help 
Sunday  achoola,  mission  bands,  Ep worth  Leagues, 
and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  In  their  missionary 
work  to  have  one  of  these  fatae  goda,  and  to  know 


ita  former  worshipers  iire  now  followera  of  the  oieek 
and  lowly  Je«ua  f 

Please  send  the  money  by  draft  to  Rev  X  H, 
Worley,  Poochow,  China^  or  to  Rev,  C.  C,  McCAbe, 
D.D.,  160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  If  yoti  nend  lo 
the  latter  ht  sure  and  write  him  it  is  a  ifteeuU  yV^  f<yr 
Rev.  J.  H.  Worley*fl  work.  Alao  write  me  tiiai  I 
may  know  where  to  aend  ihe  idol  and  photograph. 

Foocfuiw,  China,  July  10,  1894. 


Beath  of  Bey.  La  Olede  Barrow. 

BY   aifiV.    MARCUS   U   TAFT,    D.D, 

Rev.  La  Clede  B arrow,  at  5:30  o'clock  on  ibt 
moruing  of  July  24,  joined  compnny  with  Dr.  I*  W. 
Pitcher  and  Mrs.  Gurtiss  in  the  heavettly  manfioos^ 
all  of  whom  have  ascended  on  htgh  9ince  the  Im 
North  China  Conference. 

Brother  Barrow  contracted  that  fell  disease— sttil 
pox— so  prevalent  in  this  land,  and  after  a  sickm 
of  two  weeks,  passed  triumphantly  to  his  eu 
home.   The  smnllpox,  in  his  CAse,  wae  Bfgnrtttd  1 
heart  complicatiooa. 

Rev,  W.  T.  Hobart   tenderly   watched   over 
Barrow  tn  company  with  liia  heroic.  ^lf-!acritlctii| 
wife  and  Miss  Br.  Terry,    Everything  which  medie 
skill  and  careful  nursing  oould  do  was  done  to  alWvJ 
ate  hill  stiflering  and  restore  heHlih. 

At  the  funeral  services,  July  29,  in  the  Tiunhu 
cha  el,  appropriate  services  were  held,  conducted  \ 
Presiding  Klder  W\  T,  Hobart,  and  touching  rtu 
were  made  by  three  Chinoae  Chriatlans,  aa  well  \ 
by  Mr.  Hobart.  The  local  pastor,  a  helper  from  < 
of  lite  ouUtatious,  Hsin  Tientzu,  and  his 
teacher,  each  emphssiKod  salient  traits  b 
character.  Although  only  a  little  over  thirty  yean 
of  age,  and  not  quite  two  yenr^  in  China,  he 
shown  remnrkiible  aptitude  in  acquiring  the  Chii) 
language.  He  had  charge  of  three  outatatio 
which  he  would  visit  on  auoeeaaive  Sundaya,  j 
thither  on  horseback,  Sometimes  excessive  mint 
caused  the  streama  to  be  so  swoTlon  that  there  wa» 
great  nak  in  lording  them.  Everyone,  however, 
tpoke  of  hia  leal  and  fidelity  in  his  work.  If  it  \ 
(iod^s  will  for  him  to  live  long  la  China,  he  pkna 
to  be  well  prepared  by  atudyiDg  Chineae  hi8tory| 
well  aa  the  Ohineee  language,  so  that  he  might 
better  inBuenoe  the  natives  to  become  Christiana. 

Up  to  (he  last  he  w^a  perfectly  calm  and  will 
either  to  go  or  stay.  Several  daya  before  hts  deafl 
he  said,  ''  To  me  to  live  la  Christ.'^  Then,  after  a 
•iiort  pause,  he  added,  **Aod  to  die  is  gain.^' 

Like  Stephen,  Summerfield,  and  many  other  earnest 
witnesaes,  whose  active  Chriatian  careers  hare  been 
brief,  we  trust  that  hia  earnestoeaa,  f&ithfulneaa, 
and  self-denying  love  may  prove  a  precioua  legacy 
to  the  infant  Christian  churcbea  here,  inapirtng  them 
to  greater  s^al  and  conaiatency,  ao  that  *^  he  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh." 
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During  a  heavy  rain,  the  funeral  proeeaaion 
atarted,  and  after  paaalng  through  atickj  mud,  over 
ahifiing  sanda,  acrosa  awollen  streama,  and  along 
nigged  banka,  aucceeded  at  length  in  reaching,  about 
four  roilee  north  of  Taunhua,  a  beautiful  pine  grore, 
beneath  wbo»e  ahade  a  few  Chineae  Chriatiana  had 
prerioualj  been  buried. 

Juat  na  the  proceasion  reached  the  cemeterj,  the 
atonn  ceaaed  and  the  aun  ahone  brightly.  While  we 
were  atill  there,  the  heavens  were  resplendent  with 
a  briUiant  rainbow,  aa  if  the  very  heavens  rejoiced  in 
hia  translation  to  that "  land  that  is  fairer  than  day." 

There  in  that  lonely  pine  grove  cemetery,  near 
the  foot  of  the  high  range  of  mighty  mountains,  on 
whose  summiu  could  be  seen  the  towers  of  the 
Great  Wall  of  China,  repose  tlie  mortal  remains  of 
our  beloved  fellow-laborer,  to  await  the  angel  trumpet 
of  the  reaurrection  morn. 


Misdonaiy  Ooncert  Notes. 

The  German  empire  comprises  tbe  kingdoms  of  Pruasla, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemberv ;  tbe  grand  ducbies  of 
Baden,  Hesse,  Mecklenburg-Scbwerin,  Saxe- Weimar.  Meck- 
lenburfr-Strellts,  and  Oldenburg;  Ducbies  of  Brunswick, 
Saxe-MeiDinffen,  8axe>AltenburR,  Saxe-CoburK-Gotlia,  and 
Anbalt :  the  principalities  of  Scbwarzburg-Sondersbausen, 
Scbwarzburg-Budolstadt,  Waldeck,  Beuss  Aelterer  Unle, 
Reuss  Jungerer  Llnle,  Scbaomburnr-Llppe,  and  lippe; 
free  towns  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  and 
the  Beichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Tbe  population  on 
December  1,  1890.  was  49,49i8,470.  Tbese  were  divided 
religiouslj  Into  81,a»,810  Protestants;  17,674,921  Roman 
Catbolics;  78,081  otber  Cbristlans;  561,612  Jews;  80,615 
otbeni  and  unclassified.  Tbe  Roman  Catbolics  pre- 
dominate In  Alsace-Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  Baden.  Wil- 
liam II,  German  Emperor  and  Kinjr  of  Prussia,  was  bom 
January  27, 1859,  and  became  emperor  on  tbe  deatb  of  bis 
fatber,  June  15, 1888. 

Sweden  bad  a  population  on  December  81, 1898,  uf  4,806,- 
865,  nearly  all  of  wbom  adbere  to  tbe  Lutberan  Cburcb, 
wblcb  is  recognized  as  tbe  state  religion.  Tbe  relirning  kinir 
la  Oscar  II,  wbo  was  bom  January  21, 1829,  and  succeeded 
to  tbe  tbrone  September  18, 1872. 

Norway  bad  a  population  on  January  1, 1891,  of  2,000,917, 
tbe  most  of  wbom  are  Lutberans.  Tbe  Lutberan  religion  Is 
.ibe  national  Cbnrcb  and  is  endowed  by  tbe  state.  King 
Oscar  II,  of  Sweden,  reigns  also  over  Norway. 

Denmark  bad  a  population  February  1,1890,  of  8,185,836. 
Tbe  establisbed  religion  is  tbe  Lutberan.  The  reigning  king 
Is  Cbrlstlan  IX,  wbo  was  bom  April  8, 1818,  and  ascended 
the  tbrone  November  15, 1868. 

The  MeCbodist  Episcopal  Cbiux±  commenced  mission 
work  In  Germany  In  1849,  and  tbe  mission  was  organized 
Into  a  Conference  In  1866  and  divided  into  tbe  Nortb 
Germany  and  Soutb  Germany  Conferences  in  1888,  reporting 
77  eflectlTe  traveling  preacbers,  8,668  members,  and  2,924 
probattoners.  Tbe  mission  work  in  Switzerland  commenced 
In  18BA,  waa  organized  as  a  Conference  in  1886,  and  reports 
84  efleotlve  traveling  preacbers,  5,706  members,  and  981 
probatlODers.  Tbe  mission  work  In  Sweden  commenced  in 
1868,  waa  organised  as  a  Conference  in  1876,  and  reports 
80  traveling  preacbers,  18,789  members,  and  2,104  proba- 
tkmers.  Tbe  mission  work  in  Norway  was  organized  as  a 
Conference  in  1876,  and  reports  48  traveling  preacbers,  4,621 
members,  and  475  probailoner^i.  Tbe  misaion  in  Denmark 
repoita  8^  members,  806  probationers,  and  19  preacbers. 


NO  missionaries  are  now  sent  from  tbe  United  Statea  to 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  or  Switzerland  by  tbe  Missionary 
Society,  but  tbe  Society  aids  tbe  cburcbes  in  tbese  oountriea 
by  annual  appropriations  of  money.  The  sppropriatiooa 
fOr  tbese  countries  for  18M  were  $77,100,  with  an  additional 
$8,878  for  the  Finland  and  St.  Petersburg  Mission. 

Bishop  Newman  writes  from  Berlin,  Germany:  **Our 
German  brethren  are  wonderfiU  financiers,  whose  methods 
are  worthy  of  Imitation  at  home.  By  tbe  action  of  the 
Annual  Conference  the  salaries  of  all  the  preachers  are 
fixed  within  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  figure.  Tbe  larg- 
est sum  given  to  any  preacher  Is  $800,  and  tbe  lowest  is 
$150.  The  probationer  in  tbe  Conference  Is  allowed  $150 
if  unmarried,  and  $300  if  married.  Tbe  pay  of  a  preacher 
in  full  eonnection  is  estimated  by  tbe  number  of  years  he 
has  served  tbe  Cbnrcb.  During  the  first  five  years  of  an 
effective  man,  if  unmarried,  be  receives  $188  ;  If  married, 
$800,  with  an  additional  $100  for  children ;  and  between 
five  years  and  thirty-six  years  of  effective  service  the  fig- 
ures run  up  to  $800,  a  sum  rarely  given.  The  presiding 
elder  is  allowed  an  additional  sum  of  150  marks.  On  tbese 
sums  our  German  brethren  live  well,  dress  well,  and  preach 
well ;  and  they  apply  their  financial  genius  to  tbe  purcbsse 
of  real  esute  and  tbe  erection  of  churches.** 


Monthly  Missionary  Ooncert. 

Topics  for  1894:  Jan.,  The  World ;  Feb.,  China;  Afar., 
Mexico ;  Apr,.^  India ;  May^  Malaysia ;  June^  Africa ; 
Jviv^  United  Sutes ;  Aug.^  Italy  and  Bulgaria ;  Sepi,^ 
Japan  and  Korea ;  Oct.,  Protestant  Europe ;  iVor.,  South 
America ;  J)ec.,  United  States. 

QcisnONS  roR  October. 

What  does  tbe  German  empire  comprise? 

What  is  tbe  population  ? 

How  b  tbe  population  divided  religiously  ? 

Who  is  the  reigning  emperor? 

When  did  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Cburcb  commence  mis- 
sion work  in  Germany  ? 

How  many  members  and  probationers  are  in  tbe  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Cburcb  in  Germany  ? 

What  Is  tbe  population  of  Sweden  ? 

To  what  Cburcb  do  they  belong? 

Wbo  is  the  reigning  king? 

How  many  members  and  probetlonersare  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Sweden  ? 

What  is  the  population  of  Norway  ? 

To  what  Church  do  tbey  belong  ? 

Wbo  is  tbe  reigning  king? 

How  many  members  and  probationers  are  in  tbe  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Cburcb  in  Norway? 

What  is  tbe  population  of  Denmark  ? 

What  is  tbe  establisbed  religion  ? 

Who  18  the  reigning  king? 

How  many  members  and  probationers  are  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  Denmark  ? 

Wbat  is  the  population  of  Switzerland  ?    (Page  457.) 

How  are  tbe  people  divided  religiously  ? 

How  many  members  and  probationers  are  in  tbe  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Cburcb  in  Switzerland  ? 

Does  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cburcb  at  the  present  time 
send  any  missionaries  from  tbe  United  States  to  Denmark, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ? 

How  much  money  does  tbe  Missionary  Society  of  tbe 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cburcb  give  annually  to  aid  tbe  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  preacbers  and  work  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, (iermauy,  and  Switzerland  ? 


Rev.  W.  T.  Bobimson'  arrived  In  New  Tork  September  $1, 
from  bis  field  in  Mercedes,  Argentine  Republic.  He  baa  been 
connected  with  tbe  Soutb  American  Mission  for  six  years. 
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Foreigti  Missionary  and  Statistim^  Octaher^  1S94, 


tf1iilM»r  SMlctr  of  ike  Kttliodltl 

EpltCOINU  CItBITll.  j 

North  tna\a:  | 


Rer.J.  1'- 

ihjuipar 

fiaj-elily. 

v3abH<l. 

i'  J. 

'ii. 

i   1UM.H1M1,    l.KLkUOW. 

B«v,  James  B.  THomaA&nd  w.,  BudAon. 
Rev.  J.W.Wwiffh,  D,D.,  <fc  w,.  Nalnl  TaI. 
B«T.  PiMichy  T.  WUaoii,  M.D.»  »ad  w,, 
UudAoii, 

N<rfthwt*i  I»d4a; 

Rj»v  Phijo  M.  Back  and  w.,  Meerut. 

?  V  &nd  w„  Allaiinbiid. 

I\  I  >eatker  ana  vr,,  Lahore, 

Hfv.  1     \\ .  1  'e  Sonza  and  w.^  Aini«»r«. 
R*v.  It.  Hi:wkla8,  l*h,D..  Sl  w..C«iriipore. 
RcT.  JuriK-s  C,  Law«ou  aud  w.,  AJI^nrti. 

Rev,  A.  T    I  *'M!irir.1  nsLcl  iv      H.irkl. 

R«v»  J  ft  I  .r*n, 

Rev»  H  lojsoorie. 

Rev  J  iitmpore. 

li.  ..-ra. 

}':- 

M.  .. - W.Viw), 

K«v.  MatUuHv  Tiuiiale  auti  vv.,  AjiTl'lV. 
R«v,  J.  D.  Webb  and  w,  (Itahwajr,  N,  JJ, 

SoHtli  IfuUa : 

HeT«  Albert  H.  Baker.  Banemlore. 

Mr*,  A.  H.  linker  (Wwton^Maas^), 

R«v.  W.  H.  L.  BiitAtone,  M,Dm  JaffdalDor. 

Rev,  J,  B,  Bijttrlck  and  w..  Kolar. 

R«v.  A.  E.  Cw*k  and  w..  Secunderabod. 

Rev,  W.  F.  G.  Curilesand  w„  Olacktown, 

Madras. 
R«7.  D.  O.  Emeberger,  Qulbarga, 
Mra.  D,  O.  Emsbencer  lOcvuuk  O  ?  v«,  N.J ,). 
Rev,  J.  H.  Oar.iMH  an,i  yv^  Vlkarnbad. 
R«v,  <leo.  K    I  v.,  [iydt*riiba<) . 

Rev,  W.  H.  H  ( Bt'lolt.Wi*.). 

Mr.  H.  s.  Jell'  -v-iA. 

Rev,  Wm.  L.  Kn,^,'  Hfia  \\\,  Madrju. 
R«v.  Ira  A.  Rkihanl<»  ftiid  w„  KoUr. 
R«v.  A,  \V.  Kinii»lll,  I>.D.,  MiiSraa. 
Mr,  H,  w   fN'.,u..,ii    >r^.Sr..i^. 
Rev,  ){  rrt. 

Rev.  C! 

Rev-  J,   .■  .  :■:  r,!.*. 

Rev.  WllUara  w.  6ru«r«  ajid  w.,  Poona. 
Rev.  H.W.Butt«rlleldandw.«Karfiliiffpttr. 
Rav.  W.  E,  L.  Clark  and  vv,,  Pooim. 
R«v.  Horace  A,  Craoe  and  w.,  Bombay, 
Rev.  C,  E.  DoUmater  (Boftton,  Man.). 
Rev,  J,  O.  Denolair  and  w.,  N&raln^por. 
Rev,  Charles  O.  Klaaixi  an4  w„  Kamptl. 
R«r.  Daniel  O.  Pox  aad  w„  Poona. 
Rev.  E.  P.  Preato  and  w.  (Can ton.  O.). 
R«T.  A,  Q,  GUroUi  and  w.  CH*verhlU.  OX 
Rev,  William  H.  Oraaon  and  w.,  Kagpur. 
R»v,  C.  P.  Hard  and  vr.  (Evanaton*  ifl.K 
Rev.  T.  S,  Jobnnon,  M.  D.,&ir.,Jabalpur. 
Bev.  Thee,  E.  F,  Morton  and  w.,  Harda. 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Park  and  w.,  Bombay. 
Rev,  A.  W,  Prautch  and  w„  Tanna. 
Rev,  Wm.  E.  Robblna  and  w„  leatpnrl. 
Rev.  John  E,  RoblnMa  and  w.,  Bombay. 
Rev,  F.  E,  N,  Staaw  and  w.,  Karachi. 
Rev,  Wm,  H.  Slephesa^  BotdIiat. 
R«v.  Geo.  I.  Slotw  and  w„  Qiiens. 
R«v.  A,  S.  E.  Ycrdoa  Aod  w.,  Kh*iidw«, 
fim^at- Burma : 
Bliliop  J.  M.  Thobam,  D.D.,   and  fr.« 

Calcutta. 
R«T.  WlUlam  p,  Bfers  and  w„  AmuuoL 
Rev,  Beniamln  J,  Chew,  Calcatta, 
Rev.  C.  O.  Goaikllii  and  w„  C&lGiittja. 
Rev,  H.  Jackson  and  w„  Macararpnr. 
Rev.  L.  R,  JannevA  w.(Ore«oa  City  .Ore,) 
Rev.  AujTuat  Kallman,  Calcutta. 
Rev.  Nella  MadMO.  Pakur. 


Rev.  J  as,  P.  MeUc  and  w.^  Bolpur. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Robertaon,  Pego,  Burma. 
Rev.  G,  J.  Scbllllnff  aod^w.,  Pepi. 
Hev.  J.  8m Uh  and  w„  Rangoon,  Bnrma. 
Hev.  Frank  W.  Warae  and  w..  CalcotU. 

Mala YBL4  (Stralta  S«itl«iii«itla). 
Rev.  Wm,  E.  Rorh  v.  SloffApore. 

Itev.  Charlw  < '  •    '   *  -     ""ngrapore. 

Hev,  Wm,  T.  '  I  ,  X.Y,). 

Uev.  H.  L.E.  1  u^apore. 

Hev.  I>.  1)  IV.'  ,     tnaaff. 

Htiv,  H-  ,  Slu^apore. 

Rev.  <f*  i  w    Penang. 

Jtev.  %v  v.,  ^Intrapore. 

llev.  Eijnnr*  i'-»re. 

Ufv.  Wm.  1 .  -  japore. 

Rev,  Wni.  J.  v 

Rev,  Arthur  ,  I  ,      .,,.'jto. 

Rev.  B.  P.  West,  M.D.,  suxZ  w,  (Cttiw- 
fordavllle,  Ind.l. 

Chixa. 

>f.  Brewster «Jid  w«Foochow. 
TjT>ry,  >!.!*,  itftd  w.^  Foochovr. 

iHr..>,  ,,  .  »f    f '  "-    Foochow. 

Kev.  H    '  itpekA,  KttJD.). 

Rev,  G.  Kwhow. 

Rev.  N 
Mr«.N 

Rev,  Ka  >\v. 

Mr*.N.  D.  C). 

R«Tr,Gt  x^how. 

Rev.  M  iMiw. 

Rev.  J.  I  inchovr. 

MlasSnf  ^^  .  '»HV. 

Miss  Marttia  L  Lafeterton.  Fciochow. 

Sorth  athui: 

Mrs.  Lfttledf  t    -~ >T  n,  Tlentaln. 

Rev.  F.  Brow  I 

Mr*.  F- Bro^  i  Kngliindh 

W.  H.  Curtls.%  :  cnatle,  Lnd.). 

Rev,  G.  R.  DavU  uud  \v„  Tleutaln. 
Rev,  F.  D,  OamevroU  and  w,  (Barken- 

»Ark.  y.  ,T> 
Rev.  J.  F  "  i    ■    -  1  nd  w,,  Peking, 
Rev,  1, ':  :  mil  w..  Pekmg. 

Kev.  W  nd  w..  Peking. 

N.  S.  U  ,  '  .  and  w„  Tit'utiln. 

Mr.  H.  E.  KiLk,   lul  w.,  Peking, 
Mr.  t^lwwrtl  Lowrv,  Peking. 
fli9o,  D.  Tjowry,  JiI.I),.  umi  w,,  Peking. 
Her.  H,  H.  Lowry,  D.D..  and  w..  Pelting. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke  and  w..  TlenUln, 
J.  P.  Scott,  M.D.,  Tien  tain. 
Rev,  M.  I,  Tnft    I  >.  1)..  and  w„  Peking, 
Rev,  O.  Ki  vr.,  TlenUiln, 

Rev,  W  I  ),D.,  A  w.,  Tientsin. 

MlMHn  n.  Peking. 

Hln  Alice  i  errt'ii,  i'ciklng. 

OmtrolOMna: 

R«r.  J,  J.  Baobw-v  and  w„  Rluklang. 
R^v,  R,  C.  Beebe,  M.O..  and  w„  Xanklng. 
Rev,  J.  C.  Fergtuson  and  w.,  Nanking. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Hyktf«  aud  w.,  Shanghai, 
Rev.  Ralph  0,  Irish  and  w..  Kluklang. 
Rev.  James  .lockson  and  w.,  Ktukiang. 
E.  R.  JellLflon.  M.D..  aud  av..  Kanklng. 
Rev,  C.  F.  KuDft'r  ,ind  w    ChJnklang. 
Rev.  E  -  1  w.  KliLklang. 

Rev.  W  arid  vv.  Wuhn. 

Rev.  1).  and  w.,  KankliLg, 

Rev.  O.  .\.  Mimirt.  M.D,,  and  vr,  (Van 

Meter,  1  a  j . 
Rev.  A,  C,  Wright  and  w.,  Chluklaag. 
Ml«e  Clara  J.  ColUer,  Klnklang. 
JllHs  L.  C.  Hanzlik.  Nanking, 

Wut  €hitvk: 

Rev,  H.  Olin  Cady  &  w.  (Middlebunr,Vt.). 
H.  L.  C&urleht.  M.D,.  and  vr.,  Ghentu. 
Rev.  Spencer  UesriM  and  w.,  Cbimgklng, 
Rev.  w.  E,  .Manly  and  w.,  Chtmgkllig, 
J.  H.  McCartney,  M.D.,  and  vr..  Chang* 

king. 
Rev,  Q.  A- Myers  and  w.,  Chungking. 
Rev,  J.  F,  Peat  and  w.,  Chenta, 

Japan. 
Rev.  R.  P.  Alexander  and  w„  Tokyo, 
Hev.  J.  F,  Belknap  and  w.  (in  V,  S.). 
Rev,  Charles  BUhon  and  w„  Tokyo, 
Rev,  BonJ.  Chanpell  and  %r.,  Tokyo, 
Hev.  J.  G.  Clevi-fand  and  w.^  Yokohama. 
Rev,  I.H,  CoprelLU.D,.  and  w.^NagaaakL 
Mr.  W,  H.  Correll,  Nagaaakt, 
Rev,  J.  C.  Da^'laon  and  ^".,  Tokyo, 
Rev.   O.   F,    Draper    and    w,    (GUfton 

Springs,  N.  Y.), 
Rev.  £.  R,  Fuikerson  and  w.  {Bo ward. 

Kan.). 
Rev,  H.  B.  Johnson  and  vr.,  Nagasaki , 
Rev.  Julius  Soper,  Ha.kodate. 
Mr».  Jullut^  .Super  <  CarJMe,  Pa,). 
Rev.  D,  S,  Spencer  and  w.^  Ksgoya, 
Rev.  J,  Q.  Spencer  and  w„  Tokyo. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Schvraru  and  vr.,  Aomorl, 


Rev,  H.W.  Swmrti.  M.D..  aiwl  «r„8«BdBL 
Rev.  M.  S,  Tall  aud  w.  4,R.'ilttmore.  Md.1 
Rev.  J.  W.  Wadman  aud  w.,  Hlroeakl, 
Rev.  John  Wk-r,  U.D..  and  vr,.  Tokfo 
Rev.  W.  S.  Worden.  M.D..  and  vr.  (Qb. 

wood,  N.  Y,». 
Mta  Jennie  ^,ValU  Tokyo. 

KORXA. 

Rev,  H.  G,  AppenseUer  and  w^  Seoul. 
J.  &  Buai«e(!.>f  .D.,  and  w..  Seoul 
Rev.  W.  J.  HaTl.  M.D.,  and  w^  Seoul. 
Rev.  H,  S  Seool. 

Rev,  Gc-  w.,  Seoul, 

W.  B,  M  ,  S«mJ, 

Rev.  W.  A.  .-.^rTjc  .vu^.  "  .,  ^seoDl. 
Rev.  W.  B,  Scr^nton.  U.D„  and  vr.,9Mal. 

AROEKTtX  A . 
Rev.  C,  W.  Drees,  D.D.,  and  w..,  Bqmoi 

Ayres. 
Rev.  O.  P.  Ho^K^rd  and  vr.,  Boetios  Ayim 
Rev.  D.  McOnrk  and  w~,  Boenoa  Aym, 
Rev,  W-  P.  Mcl^ughlln^  D.Du  and  w. 

Bnenoa  Ayrea, 
Rev,  A,  M.  Milne  luid  w,«  Buenos  ATfia 
Rev.  W.  T.  Robinson  &nd  w.  (in  r.S.i 
Rev.  W.  TaUon  and  w„  Rosorlo, 
Rev,  J,  F.  Thomson.  D.D,.  and  w.  Bo*. 

noe  Ayres. 
Bar,  F.  D.  Tubba  and  w.,  Baenot  ATfei. 

Ukuouat. 
Rev,  6.  G.  Froggatt  and  w„  DoraiaOb 
Rev.  A.  W.  Oreenman,  Ph^D..  ajul  «„ 

Uoole  video. 
Rev.  Wm,  Groves  and  vr,.  Montevtdea. 
Hsv.  J.  A.  Runell  (Evuiston.  lUj. 

Ferc. 
Rev,  T,  B,  Wood,  D,D.,  and  w.,  UwL 

(Address care  U.s,  Legation.) 
Professor  G,  M-  Hewey  &nd  w.,  Callao, 
Rev,  J.  M.  Spangler  and  w..  Coll^. 
Miss  Ina  H.  Hoses,  Callao. 
Miss  Ethel  G.  Porter.  Callao. 

CBtLI. 
Rev.  W.  F.  Albright  and  w.,  Coqnlmbo. 
Rev.  J.  Bepge  and  w„  Inulque. 
Rev,  B.n  ir"»... 1^.11  und  w„  Concepclosi 
Rev.  H- 1                       ind  w.,  Conuimbo. 
Prof.  tt.                         f^iulqiie. 
Rev.  W,  '                     ^'.ll  vv.,  I. pulque. 
Rev.  Iran.  I.h  V^:U^  .utiaga^ 

Rev.  E.  E,  Wilson  ir  vloo. 

MlssLouk'  Vlmont. 
Mlaa  NetUt;  WlUnir,  -^ k- 

MSXLICO. 

Rev.  Frank  Borton  and  w^  Mexico  dty. 
Rev,  J.  W.  Boiler,  D.D..  and  w.,  Mexloa 

dty. 
Rev.  IraC.  Cartwright  *  w.  OTianaJnati), 
Rev.  S,  P.  Cravor.  D  "  ^     "         rviet-lm 
Rev.  Wm.  Green,  Ph  ijri,n 

Rev,  L.  B,  Salmans.  -I «.  * 

Rev.  S,  W.  Slberta,  1 1  .  i'u«Us 

Rev.  L.  C.  Smith  and  \v,,  Uikjuu;*. 

EcmoPK. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Bocherand  vr.,  Prankfurt-aa- 

Ma.Ln.  Germany. 
R«v.  W,  Burt.  D.D,.  And  w.  ii6<i  Tiftik 

AV..1  n.,    V..W  York,  N  \\i. 
Rev,  N-  V  ,;i  w,.  Rome.  ItAlf . 

llev.T,  and   w.,    ixOtchik 

B'.    . 
Rev.  Q.  ^,  Davi^  i>.a.nnd  vr.,  Hugbckiak, 

Bulgaria. 
Rev.  £,  ETpowell.  Roma,  luiy, 

fouiait  UiSKOML  MambpiiL  Hmmi. 

Liberia a.di9Q  ♦TT 

South  Amorlc« t,i04  lAju 

Foocbow...,., n,m6  i,60$ 

Control  ChluA.... ,  460  196 

North  China 1,8*5  1,009 

West  China 60  iO 

North  Germnnr l  am*  «**^ 

South  Oermaay ,f  *»^*  *•*■' 

SwtOQrland. .  &,808  906 

Sweden 1«.7W>  2,104 

Flnland.eu; B/M  ITS 

Norway..,,. 4,021  47» 

Denmark..... S,«&a  MS 

Kortli  India. 11,199  10^8» 

Northvrsst  India M&O  IMIO 

South  I&dSa Ml  JOS 

Bombay 783  1.016 

Bengal-Burma... «...«.«  844  <ITQ 

Malaysia... ,„...„^  163  U$ 

Bulgarln. U7  46 

It^y UOM  §m 

JapMi 3J06  m 

M<Sl«> .,.,.  1,7a  M«i 

Korea...., m    Ml 

71,871    e9,7l» 
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Tfis  Black  HdU  Mission  of  the  M.  h\  Church, 


The  Black  Hilli  Misaioa  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
OhuroL 

»Y  RRV,  J.    B.    CAIiygi,   StJPERlKTKNDEJfT, 

OcB  Mission  comprises  that  portion  of  South 
Dakota  l^liig  west  of  ilje  one  hundred  and  first 
degree  of  loogttude  and  soutli  of  the  forty -sixth 
parallel  of  latitude.  The  work  has  been  doae 
prittcipallj  in  the  13 luck  Hills  country.  To  this 
territory  (he  last  General  Conference  added  the 
count/  of  Cook,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming — a  tract  of 
country  about  as  tar^^e  as  the  Stale  of  Verniont 
Tills  fleld  furnishes  varied  possibilities  as  to  material 
wealth.  Its  hills  are  full  of  minerals;  upon  its 
prairies  range  tliouaands  of  horses  and  caule;  its 
f  alleys  are  productive  of  smalt  ^rain  and  vegetables, 
and  its  forests  of  pine  give  employment  to  many 
mills.  There  is  no  better  country  for  the  poor  man 
if  he  is  able  and  willing  to  work.  He  can  secure 
good  wages  -  can  take  n  ranch  among  the  mountain 
parks  and  scarcely  ever  fail  of  misiug  a  good  crop  of 
oats  and  otlior  cereals,  large  yields  of  potatoe-s  and 
Yegetabtes  of  various  kinds;  can  placer  mine  for  a 
ehaiige;  can  start  with  a  few  head  of  cattle  and 
with  a  free  range  :  if  iudustriouH,  honest,  temperatCi 
and  religious  soon  becomes  the  possessor  of  such 
wealth  as  will  make  him  independent. 

This  country  is  the  stockman's  paradise*  Mining 
is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  though  the  leailing  iiidnstry 
ol  the  hills*  A  company  of  railroad  surveyors  re* 
ceuily  visited  the  Black  HiUs^  and  one  among  other 
autements  male  by  ihem  was  the  loHowitig :  That 
the  climat4?  is  ail  that  can  be  desired,  the  air  is  dry, 
surcharged  with  ozone^  exceedingly  pure  end  ex- 
hilarating, and  laden  with  balsamic  odors  from  the 
piue  forests.  With  about  three  hundred  aunny  days 
in  each  year  we  have  the  best  of  all  cool  climate*, 
and  rarely  a  sultry  night  through  the  long  and 
ptensant  summer. 

The  early  population  of  our  Mission  has  been  as 
•'  uu stable  as  water."  They  came  here  to  obtain 
great  wealth  speedily,  and  while  some  suceetded 
mttre  failed,  and  many  of  tliose  who  failed  sought  to 
drown  their  disappointment  in  vicious  and  immoral 
habits,  and  in  this  woy  early  society  became  de- 
morali?^.  Old  settlers  frequently  speak  of  the 
gradual  improvement  in  the  tone  of  publio  seniiment 
on  moral  questions.  Methodism  has  grappled  with 
the  difficulties  of  this  frontier  ileld  and  succeeded. 
During  tlie  past  six  years  we  have  had  ebb  and  How 
lidos  of  emigration  more  or  less,  and  perhaps  have 
at»tit  the  same  amount  of  population  that  we  had  six 
years  ago,  but  it  i&  in  esaty  respect  of  a  much  better 
type.  lo  our  towns  we  have  socially  and  reH;douBly 
aome  good  society ,  Our  standard  of  living  is  more 
and  more  attractive  to  the  people.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  work  of  the  Church  in  this  wonderland,  the 
downfall  uf  human  character  would  be  sad  %o  con- 
template. 


We  will  briefly  notice  each  charge,   i 

Ontyai  and  JWraville,  Rev.W.  ShambangK  pastor." 
Mining  town$.  Two  churches  and  parsonage  otitof 
debt.  For  over  twelve  months  the  mlfU  wtfe  ilmt 
down  and  the  people  were  unable  to  promise  ut? 
epecial  suppijri^  but  have  been  gleaning  along  iDd 
will  reach  four  hundred  dollara,  toca)  su(i|«rt. 
Within  the  last  month  one  mill  in  TerrB%-ill«  Im 
started  and  employs  one  hundred  men,  A  fiumhef 
of  men  are  employed  in  f inking  and  drifting  h  ore 
of  tbe  Central  mills.  This  has  encourage  tb» 
people,  as  everything  has  the  appeananoe  of  i  rs 
vival  of  buainesf.  Two  good  Sunday  schoeli  Wod 
encouragement  to  the  pastor  iu  this  hard  field,  He 
is  a  consecrated  man,  and  his  return  ts  desired. 

Custer,  Rev.  A.  J.  Cheeseman,  pastor.  Custer  ia 
a  growing  town,  with  an  intelligent  wide>iw&k« 
Metiiodism.  The  pastor  conducted  a  good  reTiTiIit 
one  of  tlie  country  points.  There  U  evidet^ce  of 
growth  in  benevolences  and  Sunday  sctmols. 

Bfodioood.  Rev,  K.  E,  Clough,  pastor.  Thii 
charge  under  its  pastor  is  abounding  in  all  sorts  of 
success.  The  church  has  been  repaired,  mmhu 
full,  and  return  doeired. 

IlKrniDsa.  Rev.  James  Tutly,  pastor.  Geor^ 
the  oldest  son,  has  been  aflfiicied  ihis  auiomer  frooi 
an  iiijury  received  while  working  in  the  minea  We 
pray  that  lie  may  be  restored  to  his  normal  bright 
mental  state.  The  pastor  has  put  in  a  fiaithfulye«r'8 
work— has  held  the  fort.     Missions  full. 

Uiit  City.  Itev.  M.  Nichols,  pastor.  Hill  City  ii 
the  center  of  the  Black  Hills  tiu  iotereata.  Witli 
the  closing  down  of  all  tin  activity  an  exodus  hu 
visited  this  region.  We  have  twenty- five  memb 
in  Hill  City,  with  a  beautiful  new  church  paid 
With  outlying  settlements  in  a  gold-bearing  count! 
with  farmiug  parks  here  and  there,  the  cliancei 
that  yet  ihe  tide  will  change.  Brother  Nichols  Is  a~ 
good  lawyer  who,  in  hts  profes^iooi  would  eafilj 
command  a  salary  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  hae  worked  awecily 
and  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  on  a  salary  of 
about  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  rente  his  house  out 
of  that  Much  good  has  been  accompli  a  bed  ihroufh 
his  efforts,  and  his  return  is  desired. 

f/ot  Spriwjs,  Rev.  N.  A.  Swickard,  pastor. 
Brother  Swickard  is  as  popular  in  the  pulpii  as 
everywhere  else.  All  interests  of  his  charge  are 
properly  cared  for,  and  his  return  ia  desired* 

Hot  Springs  Circuii,  Eev.  R,  L.  Robinson,  paator. 
His  estimable  wife  has  been  confined  to  her  bed 
since  May  last,  and  for  months  her  life  was  doefmired 
of.  Hope  is  cherished  that  she  will  rocorer. 
Brother  Robiusoii  has  done  u  faithful  ye^T*%  work^ 
He  spends  his  odd  moments  on  a  Ph.D.  course, 
which  he  will  complete  next  June  In  the  lllinoia 
Wosleyan  College, 

Lead  City,  Rev.  H.  A.  Jaroea,  pastor.  Brother 
Jamea  has  doubled  his  memberBhip  !u  thf0e  yeara. 
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He  is  a  persistent  miccess,  has  s  stroog  hold  on  his 
people,  sod  his  return  is  desired. 

MiwMfdcL  and  Bette  Iburche,  Rev.  G.  £.  Oampbell 
wss  psstor  on  til  April,  st  which  time  he  resigned  his 
€lb»rg9  on  account  of  heart  disease.  He  was  be- 
loved by  his  people.  One  week  before  leafing  his 
charge  he  started  a  subscription  for  a  new  church, 
which  has  since  been  completed  and  dedicated.  Rev. 
M.  S.  Foutch  has  l>een  placed  in  charge  and  carried 
forward  the  enterprise  to  completion,  aided  by  an 
Able  board  of  trustees. 

Nashville.  Supplied  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Gardner.  In 
this  mission  there  are  places  requiring  men  of  noble 
daring  and  mighty  faith.  Brother  Gardner  possesses 
these  qualities.  This  charge  includes  Harding' 
County  and  a  portion  of  Custer  County,  Mont.  By 
the  permission  of  the  presiding  elder  we  have  crossed 
bis  line  thirty  miles,  as  bis  nearest  Methodism  is  one 
hundred  miles  away,  and  organized  three  classes, 
which,  together  with  our  Nashville,  Camp  Crook, 
and  Slim  Buttes  points,  make  a  good  circuit,  remark- 
sble  for  distance  and  hospitality. 

The  leading  Methodist  of  the  Montana  end  of  this 
circuit,  a  few  years  since,  while  mowing,  was  ac- 
costed by  a  cowboy,  who  ordered  him  off  of  his 
daim,  stating  that  their  cattle  run  over  that  region, 
that  if  he  did  not  leave  and  was  there  that  afternoon 
be  would  kill  him.  Brother  Walker  replied:  '*I 
have  taken  this  claim  legally.  I  will  be  in  this  field 
this  afternoon  with  my  buffalo  gun,  and  as  you 
return  if  you  turn  your  horse^s  head  from  the  road  to 
the  field,  though  half  a  mile  away,  I  will  pick  you  off 
your  horse."  He  passed  in  the  afternoon,  but  never 
halted.  Walker  is  on  the  claim  yet,  surrounded  by  a 
thriving  community. 

While  taking  us  out  in  the  country  twenty-five 
miles  to  preach,  he  submitted  a  case  for  our  decision 
which  is  as  follows:  A  certain  bully  had  blowed 
around  that  he  would  now  whip  Walker  as  he  had 
Joined  the  Methodist  Church  and  got  religion  and 
therefore  could  not  fight,  and  would  run  him  out  of 
the  country.  He  came  bustling  out  of  a  saloon  and 
made  known  his  purpose,  to  which  Walker  replied 
that  he  was  Methodist  enough  to  give  him  a  good 
thrashing  and  would  do  so  if  he  desired.  The  rough 
saw  tlie  Methodist  dass  leader  was  in  earnest,  and 
retired  without  any  battle.  We  replied  that  the 
Peter Gartwright  Christianity  is  once  ins  great  while 
necessary,  and  was  proper  in  this  case. 

Brother  Gardner  is  doing  good  work.  Has  the 
foundation  and  lumber  on  the  ground  to  build  a 
church  in  Nashville  and  hopes  to  have  it  dedicated 
by  Christmas.    His  return  is  desired. 

Odridia  and  Edgemant,  Rev.  J.  D.  Skaggs, 
pastor.  Odrichs  is  a  new  town  of  about  two 
hundred  population,  and  Edgemont  is  a  growing 
railroad  town.  Methodism  has  a  good  following 
thart  fiir  a  new  town.  A  glorious  revival  has 
▼isited  Oelridia.    Brother  Skaggs  has  proved  him- 


self to  be  a  workman  that  need  not  be  ashamed. 
Collections  are  full.     His  return  is  desired. 

Rapid  City.  Rev.  G.  M.  Boswell,  pastor.  This 
charge  is  suffering  some  from  boom  relaxations, 
banks  breaking,  etc  The  pastor  has  given  letters  to 
thirty-four  this  year,  yet  the  membership  numbers 
eighiy -eight  Local  support  is  six  hundred  dollars. 
Missions  full.  Pastor  has  done  a  faithful  year's 
work,  and  better  days  are  ahead  for  Rapid  City. 

Rapid  Valiey  Supplied  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Boyden. 
This  is  a  large  rural  circuit,  and  Brother  Boyden  has 
been  preaching  four  times  on  Sunday.  He  has 
planned  to  take  a  course  in  BUck  Hills  College, 
which  is  a  worthy  example  to  emulate.  Collections 
are  full.  Brother  Boyden  is  a  faithful  toiler  for  the 
Master,  and  his  return  is  desired. 

Spearfish,  Rev.  D.  W.  Tracy,  pastor.  He  is  a 
faithful  son  of  a  worthy  sire,  and  holds  his  work  weU 
in  hand.  His  charge  is  growing,  and  his  return  is 
desiredi 

Sundance.  Rev.  W.  R.  Peters,  pastor.  Brother 
nimer*s  name  appears  on  the  Minutes.  After  the 
adjonrnment  of  the  Conference  he  desired  more 
schooling,  was  released,  aud  is  doing  good  work  at 
Evanston.  Brother  Peters  was  changed  from  Sun- 
dance Circuit  to  Sundance ;  has  done  good  work ; 
greatly  beloved  by  the  people,  and  missions  full. 

Sundance  Circuit  Supplied  by  Rev.  Otis  Wesley 
Butterfield.  I  employed  Brother  Bulterfield  the 
second  quarter.  He  assumed  and  has  discharged  his 
duties  as  a  circuit  rider  over  this  large  region.  He 
found  a  few  scattered  Christians,  had  a  glorious  re- 
vival at  Deep  Creek  with  some  twenty  conversions. 
His  people  have  great  confidence  in  his  purity.  He 
crosses  the  Belle  Fourche  River  frequently  in  his 
work,  and  as  wo  have  no  bridges  in  that  country  the 
people  declare  that  the  high  waters  subside  in  his 
favor.  His  circuit  is  noted  for  deep  streams.  There 
is  a  better  outlook  for  success  on  this  work  than 
ever  before.     Missions  full,  and  return  desired. 

Sturffis.  Rev.  W.  D.  At  water,  pastor.  Valuable 
improvements  have  been  made  on  church  and  parson- 
age property.  Membership  increased  and  pastor  be- 
loved by  his  people.  Missions  full.  Brother  Atwater 
for  months  has  been  giving  his  spare  moments  to  a 
work  on  the  life  of  Christ,  to  be  issued  soon.  His  re- 
turn is  desired. 

Whitewood  and  Piedmont.  Rev.  0.  B.  Chassell, 
pastor.  During  the  year  Brother  Chassell*s  health 
failed,  and  his  wife,  a  normal  graduate  and  teacher 
of  experience,  assumed  his  duties;  though  she  had 
two  babes,  twins,  she  filled  the  pulpit,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  a  pastor.  The  work  prospered— con- 
gregations, Sundiiy  schools,  young  people's  meetings, 
all  went  forward  under  her  care.  She  took  her  col- 
lections, and  has  been  a  helpmeet  indeed.  Her 
husband  will  be  obliged  to  take  a  superannuate  rela- 
tion.   They  have  the  love  and  esteem  of  this  people. 

Biack  HUla  College.    In  spite  of  the  general  finan- 


dsl  depression  onr  college  haa  had  a  good  je«r. 
Two  joung  ladjea  and  three  young  gentlemen 
graduated  May  31,  1894.  The  Bourd  of  TiiBtructors 
are  well  chosen  and  competent  for  llie  work,  Thej 
take  hold  of  their  pupils  with  rigor  and  awaken  in 
their  olaasea  an  eiiUiuaiaam  for  atud  j.  The  govern* 
ment  is  ej^cellent,  and  the  reltgious  influence  good. 
Numbers  have  been  converted.  Our  friends  ought 
not  to  forget  our  indebtedness  of  forty  Lhousand 
dollars.  Many  friends  have  done  well,  but  there  are 
many  more  iJiat  ought  to  come  to  our  help.  It  was 
in  tlie  midst  of  a  famine  that  Elijah,  in  God's  name, 
said:  "  Make  me  a  cake  Erst."'  So  the  first  of  the 
flock  these  times  should  be  given  to  the  college  in 
the  form  of  endow  menu.  We  recommend  lilack 
Hills  College  to  the  public  as  a  school  where  their 
sons  and  daughters  will  be  well  cared  for  and 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  midst  of  happy  religious 
suiToun  dings. 

The  Epworth  I/cague  movement  is  steadily  gaining 
intluettoe  and  power.  In  many  cases  our  best 
workers  in  all  departments  of  church  work  are 
active  League  members.  We  held  two  Epworth 
League  conveations — one  last  September  in  Dead- 
wood^  and  one  last  Judo  in  Sturgis.  They  greatly 
augmented  the  interest  in  all  departments  of  League 
work. 

The  miQtslerial  meeting  held  io  Rapid  City  in  June 
waa  a  bleasing  both  to  the  people  and  preachers. 

That  the  bisliops^  brethren,  and  miaatonary  societies 
maj  know  the  exact  growth  of  this  Misaion^  I  call 
attention  to  some  statistics.  This  MisstoD  was 
organized  in  187&.  Without  naming  the  years,  we 
will  give  the  number  of  members  and  probationers 
for  each  year:  64,  110,  158,  19l»  175.  206,  327,  360, 
443^  and  579.  Then  begins  the  present  administra- 
tion: 844,  d82,  870  (liidian  war),  916,  1,170,  and 
1,235. 

Total  benoTolenoes  of  1888 $305  75 

Total  benevolences  of  1894 2,009  00 

Local  support,  1888 6,038  00 

Local  support,  1894 0,648  00 

Membership,  1888 579 

Membership,  1894 1,236 

In  1888  there  was  no  college;  now  there  is  a 
college  and  endowment  of  $50,000.  Clinrch  property 
valuation  increase  equals  the  growth  in  membership, 
local  support,  and  bt^nevolenoes.  Take  unoiher  view : 
Methudiata,  21  preachers,  1.235  mombers;  Con< 
gregatiounlists,  10  preachers,  478 members;  Baptists, 
7  preachers,  458  membera;  Preabytenans,  10 
preachers,  250  meml^era. 

From  the  time  lb©  first  Protestant  preacher  in  the 
Block  Hills  region,  a  Methodist  local  preacher,  Rev, 
Weston  Smith*  was  WMylaid  and  murdered  by  the 
Indians  when  on  hia  way  to  preach  at  Brook  City, 
we  as  roiasionariea  have  been  conscious  that  our 
roost  cherished  hopes  of  success  have  not  always 
been  fuUj  realized,  yet  we  rejoice  that  the  bless- 


itig  of  God  has  been  upon  our  labors,  and  we  ref»n 
a  marked  advance.  I  axpresa  my  thatika  to  mj 
brothers  who  have  toiled  with  me  in  this  Miaaioo  for 
their  love  and  kindneas  to  me.  Our  fellowship  bt 
been  sweet,  and  my  association  among  them  sliall  bo 
among  the  most  precious  memories  of  my  life.  While 
the  work  goes  on  the  workmen  die.  On  Mardi  XS 
we  were  all  stricken  in  grief  by  the  sad  Udings  thi& 
flew  over  the  wires  telling  as  that  Pr.  AndersoDLi 
left  for  the  world  beyond.  His  wife,  three  littit 
children,  and  an  innumerable  number  of  frteadt 
mourn  his  loss.  He  was  an  earnest  worker,  of  mora 
than  ordinary  culture,  poaseaalng  a  thorough  koowl* 
edge  of  several  ancient  and  modem  languages^  lod 
was  at  home  with  the  natural  scieticea.  Hewu 
consecrated  to  &od  and  duty,  and  hia  aermons  wtte 
metliodjcal,  thouglitful,  and  full  ofpow^er.  E^teted 
hia  brethren  and  rejoiced  in  their  sucoeaa.  Let  w 
emulnte  him  in  coveting  the  beat  gift  for  Ohmt*! 
sake,  and  follow  him  to  tlie  **  tweet  fields  beyocd the 
swelling  tJood.'^  Who  oext?  Until  that  time 
let  us  make  good  use  of  otir  stewardship. 


TlJ"  ' 
The 


Bntob  Guiana, 

BY  HON.  X.    F.    ORJLVEa 

Dutch  Guiana  is  an  interesting  country. 
Dutch  took  posaeasion  of  thia  country  in  1G67, 
Engllsli  took  it  from  the  Dutch  soon  afterward,  bat 
exchanged  it  for  the  province  of  Kew  York,  wliich 
the  Dutch  held  at  that  time,  and  tlie  Engliab  com- 
pleted the  bargain  by  ceding  to  the  Dnteh  this 
country,  and  the  Dutch  ceded  to  the  KogHah  the 
province  of  New  York.  The  Dutch  did  not  make 
a  very  good  bargain  wlien  they  traded  the  provioce 
of  New  York  for  this  oul-of- tlie- way  country. 

Dutch  Guiann  is  rich  iu  agricultural  productii 
as  well  as  minerals.  The  greater  part  of  the  couai 
18  still  an  unbroken  forest,  and  Uie  Indiana  have 
possession,  and  are  likely  to  keep  it  for  many  yi 
to  come.  They  are  a  peaceful  race,  and  there 
hardly  any  conflict  between  them  and  the  gO' 
meiit.  The  Indians  are  indolent^  aud  are  not 
much  value  as  laborers  on  the  sugar  plantations^ 
live  by  fishing  and  the  chase.  The  chmate  is  very 
hot,  and  they  need  but  little  dothing.  The  streams 
are  full  of  fine  Huh,  and  the  forest  of  game.  Tlie 
forests  yield  nuts  and  fruits  that  are  both  defjci-ns 
and  nutritious.  The  Indians  live  in  little  hui^  ihni 
they  build  along  tlie  rivers,  and  seldom  go  ttiU>  the 
viUagea  in  the  cleared  portion  of  the  country. 

The  colony  has  an  area  of  forty.six  thouaaod 
sqtiare  miles,  with  a  population  of  al>out  six^ 
thousand.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  tlte  crown 
of  Holland  for  six  years^  and  a  colonial  council  la 
elected  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  ilvo  laws. 

The  capital,  Paramaribo,  has  a  population  of  abotit 
iweniy-hve  thousand,  and  is  situated  on  theSurittatn 
River,  about  ten  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     Tb^ 
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ffiTer  IB  navigable  aome  dieUnee  above  the  citj.  It 
is  three  milea  broad  at  its  mouth,  but  only  half  a 
mfle  at  the  capital.  Ships  drawing  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  can  reach  the  anchorage  in  front  of  the 
town.  The  anchorage  it  abundant  for  one  hundred 
ships.  The  color  of  the  water  in  the  river  is  a  dirty 
yellow,  and  the  water  can  be  traced  far  out  at  sea. 
The  sources  of  the  river  are  high  up  on  the  Tumac 
and  Humac  hills.  It  is  said  that  no  one  lias  ever 
explored  these  high  and  rugged  hills. 

The  city  extends  along  the  river  about  two  miles, 
and  back  from  the  river  about  half  of  a  mile.  There 
are  many  canals  in  the  streets  extending  to  the  river. 
They  answer  for  sewers,  and  the  tide  changes  and 
purifies  the  water  daily.  These  cauals  are  bridged, 
which  makes  the  city  look  like  a  Holland  town. 
The  streets  are  covered  with  shells,  and  the  sand  is 
light-colored,  giving  to  the  streets  a  glare  that  is  not 
pleasant  There  are  no  sidewalks  and  no  trees  in 
the  streets.  There  are  no  street  railways  aud  do 
public  conveyances,  and  very  few  carriage  of  any 
kind.  The  houses  make  it  look  like  an  old  Dutch 
ci^.  They  have  steep  roofs  covered  with  slate, 
with  gables  next  to  the  street  Most  of  them  are 
painted  white,  and  the  shutters,  or  blinds,  and  doors 
are  green.  The  old-fashioned  knockers  on  the  doors 
can  be  heard  for  nearly  half  a  mile.  The  houses 
ftre  quite  plain,  with  queer  projecting  roofs.  There 
are  no  cellars,  the  houses  resting  on  brick  piers, 
and  some  of  them  en  posts.  There  is  an  air  of  neat- 
ness and  comfort  about  these  houses  well  adapted 
to  this  warm  climate. 

The  government  house,  the  courthouse,  and  the 
hoose  of  the  secretary  of  the  government  are  grand- 
looking  buildings,  and  are  quite  imposing.  They 
are  all  in  the  Dutch  style  of  architecture,  and  are 
located  in  a  beautiful  park.  There  is  a  broad 
ayenue  leading  past  the  park  lined  with  magnificent 
old  trees.  The  government  house  is  of  wood,  with 
elegant  columns  and  arches,  with  the  coat  of  arms 
finely  carred  in  the  wood.  The  park  is  well  sup- 
plied with  splendid  palm  trees  and  shrubs,  and  kept 
in  floe  condition.  It  is  the  pleasure  ground  of  the 
people — a  breathing  place  where  large  numbers 
congregate  to  hear  the  music.  In  the  evening  the 
air  becomes  oocd  and  pleasant  and  the  park  is  well 
filled  by  the  citizens. 

There  are  two  Jewish  synagogues  in  the  town, 
whidi  are  the  most  conspicuous  places  of  worship. 
There  are  also  two  Moravian,  two  Dutch,  and  two 
Roman  CatholSe  church  buildings,  and  what  appears 
singular,  eadi  faith  lias  a  separate  cemetery.  The 
town  was  once  considered  the  finest  in  all  (vuiana, 
hat  now  it  seems  to  languish,  and  Georgetown  far 
mrpassns  it  in  every  respect 

New  Amsterdam  was  onoe  a  prosperous  city,  full 
cl  life  and  tnterprise,  but  its  business  has  been 
ttrsrtsdy  and  the  tide  of  commerce  no  longer  flows 
to  its  shore.    Tbs.populatioos  seen  in  these  cities  art 


very  unique.  There  are  only  about  eight  hundred 
Europeans  in  the  whole  colony,  but  they  are  the 
ruliug  class,  and  govern  all  the  rest  There  art 
Negroes,  Hindus,  Chinese,  Indians,  and  Creoles,  be- 
sides many  of  mixed  races.  The  mixed  races  are 
good-looking.  They  have  very  black  hair,  and  walk 
like  soldiers,  and  live  in  harmony.  Many  of  the 
Europeans  have  been  educated  in  Europe,  and  are  as 
refined  and  intelligent  and  as  well  dressed  as  the 
people  of  our  Nortliern  cities. 

The  climate  here  is  hot  and  moist,  but  seems  to 
agree  with  Europeans,  and  they  cUim  that  the 
country  is  healthy.  It  is  seldom  that  any  epidemical 
disease  prevails. 

The  land  along  tlie  coast  and  back  from  the  coast 
thirty  or  forty  miles  lies  low,  some  of  it  below  high 
tide.  The  cultivated  land  is  protected  by  embank- 
ments. This  low  land,  called  made  land,  is  very  rich 
and  productive,  and  some  of  the  finest  sugar  planta- 
tions in  the  world  are  here. 

In  the  year  1735  the  Moravian  missionaries 
arrived  at  Berbice  and  made  that  city  the  head- 
quarters of  their  mission.  Four  years  later  five 
more  of  the  Brethren  arrived  and  began  to  work  at 
their  several  trades  to  earn  money  to  support  them- 
selves  and  the  mission.  At  the  first  they  were 
opposed,  but  they  labored  on  patiently,  and  after  a 
little  time  prejudice  gave  way  and  they  purchased 
some  land  for  mission  purposes.  Their  work  pro- 
gressed very  slowly  at  first,  but  after  a  while  th^ 
gained  more  influence  and  also  started  a  station  at 
Paramaribo.  They  gained  their  first  convert  in  1776. 
He  was  baptized,  and  soon  after  eight  others  were 
added.  They  soon  after  erected  a  small  church  on 
the  mission  grounds ;  others  were  g^inod,  and  some 
white  people  favored  their  work,  and  occasionally 
the  governor  attended  the  service. 

In  1779  the  proprietor  of  a  lurge  estate  requested 
the  Brethren  to  supply  his  slaves  with  the  Gospel, 
and  for  many  years  they  labored  among  the  four 
hundred  slaves  of  that  estate,  and  they  received  the 
Gospel  witli  joy.  In  1821  a  few  more  estates  were 
opened  to  the  missionaries,  and  a  little  later,  seeing 
the  good  efl'ect,  many  doors  were  open  to  the  mis- 
sionaries. Then  there  wsh  a  great  lack  of  mission- 
aries to  keep  up  tlic  schools  and  the  other  services. 

In  1831  the  British  Foreign  Society  sent  out  a 
supply  of  New  Tesuments  in  the  Negro- Knglith 
language.  The  children  who  had  attended  the 
schooU  rend  theso  TeHtamonts  to  their  |>arents  and 
great  numbers  wore  convortod.  The  con^regation  at 
Paramaribo  numbered  three  t)iouiiati<l.  nnd  thres 
hundred  on  the  plantations  were  under  the  care  of 
the  missionaries. 

In  18Q3  a  law  was  passed  in  Holland  tliat  all 
slaves  shonld  bo  liberated  after  ton  years.  When 
slavery  was  alwlished  there  wen;  twenty-seven 
thousand  in  church  connection.  Aftor  slavery  rwj 
few  Negroes  remained  on  the  plantation  as  laborerS| 
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but  thoy  scfittared  over  the  countrj,  some  buying 
Und  for  themselves,  others  working  at  trades  or  in 
■hops.  The  mifisiooaHea  aided  them  to  erect 
cburchee  in  thetr  new  aetttetneQt9»  and  many  of  ihem 
became  eelf-RiiBtainiDg. 

The  Wesley  ail  Society  was  early  in  the  field  with 
many  devoted  workers,  and  many  converts  were 
gathered  into  cli archer,  and  for  many  yeara  have 
been  aelf-austaining. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  also  earlj  repre- 
aaoted  by  mlaaioniiries,  and  liaa  many  stations  and 
otitBtaiiona.  Their  work  has  been  principally 
among  the  ooolfes  who  were  brought  from  the  Kast 
Indies  to  work  on  the  plaotationa. 

The  principal  stations  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  have  long  since  become  self-supporting,  and 
have  contributed  to  funds  of  the  society  to  send  the 
Goffpel  to  others.  The  most  perfect  religious  liberty 
has  prevailed. 

The  Moravians  maintained  a  aUtion  among  the 
iLrawack  Indiana.  This  tribe  was  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  tribes.  They  were  independent  Their 
religion  was  mixed  with  dark  superstitions  and  many 
fearful  rites.  They  were  sensual,  deceitful,  and  fear- 
fully cruel  to  tlieir  enemies.  The  Brethren  labored 
faithfully  among  these  Indians  with  wonderful  devo- 
tion for  nearly  aeventy  years,  and  were  compelled 
with  great  sorrow  to  abandon  the  field. 

It  should  be  said  that  these  various  societies 
have  worked  together  in  thegreateat  harmony. 


An  BTangelistic  Trip  Ie  Gbiiia. 

BY    EEY,   EDWARI>  S,    UTTLR,    OF  KICKIANO. 

TnK  Journey  I  am  about  to  describe  lasted  only  a 
few  days  and  necessarily  only  covered  a  compani' 
lively  small  extent  of  couuiry,  but  it  will  give  an 
idea  of  missionary  experiences  in  China.  I  was  ac- 
oompanied  by  Rev.  R^  O,  Irish,  of  our  Mission*  who 
lias  only  recently  arrived  in  the  country,  and  was 
making  his  first  trip. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were 
roused  from  our  heavy  slumbers  by  the  cooly  who 
waa  to  carry  the  Ihtnga  to  the  boat  Before  daylight, 
and  while  the  world  whs  yet  sunk  in  glcep,  we  made 
our  way  to  the  riverside,  and  hailiug  the  boat  me  n^ 
went  oa  board.  The  boat  ia  of  foreign  build,  and  is 
named  the  Fuh  Yin,  or  '*  Glad  Tidings/'  She  belongs 
to  the  Mission,  and  is  the  kind  gift  of  the  Hon.  W^.  E. 
Blaokstone,  of  Oak  Park,  IlL,  that  unfailing  friend  of 
miasioiiST  who  has  done  so  much  by  his  generous 
gifts  to  further  the  cause  of  Christ.  We  had  on 
bottfd  our  provisions  for  several  day;*,  bedding,  and  a 
good  supply  of  Scriptures  and  tracts.  Poling  off 
Ifito  the  middle  of  the  river,  the  awrft  current  of  the 
mighty  Yang-tse,  now  in  flood,  bore  us  on  ita  brown 
and  muddy  bosom  rapidly  down  stream.  At  six 
o'clock  we  bad  our  breakfast;  this  over,  we  went 
aailing  along  under  the  walls  ol  the  city  of  Hu  K'eo. 


The  words  Hu  R'eo  mean  the  lake  Mouth,  and 
indicate  that  at  this  point  the  Po-Yang  Lake  empties 
into  the  river.  Breakfast  over,  we  called  our  native 
preachers  and  colporteurs  together  and  spent  haJf  an 
hour  in  earoest  prayer  that  God  would  open  our  way 
for  us  and  bless  our  visit  lo  the  good  of  the  city. 

Having  packed  up  our  books  as  conveniently  as 
possible^  we  landed  about  eight  a.  m.,  and  at  once 
made  our  way  to  the  streets.  Here  we  remained  on 
the  tramp,  backward  and  forward,  selling  onr  1 
and  preaching  for  six  hours,  that  is,  till  after 
o'clock  P.  M.  I  have  visited  this  city  several  times' 
before,  and  always  had  a  more  or  lesa  rough  recep- 
tion, but  God  had  answered  our  prayers  and  we  had 
a  splendid  time ;  we  were  not  crowded,  sioned,  or 
struck,  and  only  moderately,  if  this  word  can  be  used 
in  thi8  connection,  cursed.  I  was  politely  received 
into  many  of  the  shops  and  stores,  and  read  portions 
of  the  (rospela  and  tracts  and  explained  their  meaning. 

I  entered  one  lumble-down  miserable  shop  ind 
offered  a  small  book  on  the  God  of  Thunder,  Ad  oM 
man  took  it  and  read  a  little,  then  began  to  question 
me  about  thunder  and  liirhtoing  and  electricity,  and 
such  like.  After  a  good  deal  of  conversation  he  aoid, 
'*  You  foreigners  are  ^trj  good  mechanics  and  can 
make  a  good  many  wonderful  machines,  but  jou  do 
not  have  any  learning  or  scholarship  t  '*  A  Chinaman 
only  has  one  idea  of  learning,  and  that  is  the  being 
able  to  write  a  Chinese  essay  more  or  less  in  tl^e 
stylo  of  tlie  old  sage  Confucius.  Many  asked  quea» 
lions  about  Jesus,  and  what  benefit  it  could  ponih 
be  to  them  to  know  Hnything  about  biro.  To 
these  we  gladly  pointed  out  the  way  of  life.  Soma 
imagine  Jesus  to  be  a  Western  philosopher,  some- 
thing like,  only  inferior  to,  Confucius.  Oth«  rs  think 
him  to  be  a  Western  idol,  and  frequently  I  am  asked 
about  the  Jesus  Buddha,  or  idol.  U  ia  difficult  lo  get 
a  spiritual  idea  into  the  minds  of  theae  iiiteitaeiy  i 
terialistic  Chinese. 

At  length,  thoroughly  tired  out^  and  with  voioaT 
hoarse  and  weary  with  all  these  hours'  sustained 
talk  in  Chinese,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  ol 
almost  everybody,  is  more  wearying  to  tlie* vocal 
chords  than  our  Western  epeech,  we  retraced  our 
way  to  the  boat  to  dinner.  We  had  visited  e'v^rj 
shop  and  house  along  the  long  street,  offered  or  sold 
the  Word  to  every  countryman  passing  by,  and  stood 
selling  or  preaching  in  the  stream  of  people  passing  te 
and  from  the  native  theater  which  was  in  full  swing. , 

We  sold  almost  six  hundred    books  and 
Surely  God  will  acknowledge  and  bless  all  thoae  i 
forts  put  forth  in  his  name.    After  dinner  ^ 
again  and  spent  a  period  in  prayer  that  God  wouM  ^ 
bless  all  the  people  who  had  bought  our  books  ur 
heard   any   of  our   preaching.      I   have   long 
anxious  to  obtain  a  chapel  here,  but  cannot  get 
funds.     One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  or  six  hun 
dred  dollars,  would  give  us  a  splendid  site  and  build 
ings.    To  whom  win  the  Lord  send  a  measa^  to  pay 
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this  mooej  to  me  for  this  liefttben  citj  without  a 
single  Gluislian  piece  of  worship,  or,  as  far  as  we 
know,  a  single  belioTer  in  ChrisL  I  should  think  the 
population  of  this  walled  city  would  be  about  twenty- 
fire  or  thirty  thousand. 

Weighing  anchor,  we  started  again  on  our  jouraey 
up  the  lake,  but  now  we  had  a  very  swift  current 
against  us  and  no  wind.  The  water  rushed  swiftly 
under  the  lofty  and  rocky  bluffs,  and  the  united 
strength  of  all  of  us  aiding  the  boatmen  rowing  and 
poling  scarcely  moved  the  boat,  so  that  in  half  an 
hour  we  had  not  traveled  a  hundred  feet.  However, 
we  got  at  last  into  a  little  bay  a  mile  or  so  above  and 
out  of  sight  ofthe  city.  As  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  make  headway  we  decided  to  anchor  for  the 
night  Then  we  strolled  ashore  over  the  hills ;  there 
were  but  two  houses  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  this 
wilderness,  one  being  an  opium  den  for  the  use  of 
travelers. 

While  here  a  well-dressed  literary  man,  whose 
name  we  found  to  be  Gheo,  came  along  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  us.  Of  course  we  gradually 
led  the  talk  to  the  one  great  theme.  Mr.  Cheo  went 
with  us  to  the  boat,  and  we  sat  on  some  rocks  on  the 
shore.  Here  we  read  through  one  of  our  tract h,  and 
I  gave  him  an  account  of  tlie  plan  of  salvation  and 
urged  him  to  accept  Christ  as  his  Saviour  there  and 
then.  He  asked  nuuy  questions,  which  I  answered 
fully,  then  under  God's  spreading  heaven f¥  I  led  him 
in  prayer  that  God  would  bring  him  to  O.e  W/hi.  As 
the  sun  had  set  behind  the  hills  a^d  L*:  h^d  ^jm*: 
distance  to  go,  he  could  not  m^j  kwger.  hfj  I  :zjnA^ 
him  a  present  of  several  '.ooks  and  he  veoi  ou  }..« 
way.    Kay  he  find  peaee  ia  be-iev  •^  ia  Z^k  ik ' 

In  the  erening  after  s'jpper  we  ici^:  vy/^-.  'J:^ 
ag^in  and  I  ooodacied  a  tlon  ut'r.'c*:.  >u^  w« 
specially  remembered  o-r  ffxz»t  rA  v  h  af>rL'/'A. 

Next  morning  at  daj^ig^it  ««  were  */^  ^^^  r,  wit.'. 
a  litUa  b^from  a  sligLi  breerA.  v.:  <>.'  ;^y;ir«e 
was  reryslow.  It.  li*  xii.O',.%  '/  ^Xy  j^tn  wt-*-  a 
soflipafl  canyiDg  a  BuQCilr  i  prie*:  t.'.iC  f.vT- .«  f  luw. 

This  we  balled,  as c  eLver»}C  ru'o  a.L  a««af  y^f  «i.' 
for  him  to  take  uc  OT^-'  w  a  •je.'r'. '«>c  '*  i^vC  w  Jk, 
oar  boat  west  on  to  l\,c\  '^.^Jf. 

Getting  inu^  tJit  ba-iyi^.  !►•:  ",■*>■.  iv  v-'f  ••- 
hour  the  tiime  nxjbk  w  \.\ih  t^uc  vi .  t  '.'.«  v.«;«.c 
time  found  a&  o;»p.«rwU'  /j  Ic r  v**«;l-  -^  ';•♦•.»>•  •// 
thepnesL  I  aake.  iim  ou^Ktivii*  bv^.  *.  .<  >»  ^  .  '..c 
be  segiatid  *-o  in-  wit  '.i'  «  i^-,»  It-o  i.'.«i*b  j^o.'. 
one  BBecUL  Kt  sjnc  t.v.»  •  :»*'!!.•;  -Iv  »  «^i  ■  »»*!,'; 
five  Tears  ago  wturL  lit  en*  '.'«*-'       •  .»  ;<..i.  «/ . /k 

be  left  his  lomrtT'  iiuiii*     v< -S    '«-.«.    •.'  .     <a 

eauw  be  waiiU;:  ;-.  leai  l  '/♦•'.^'  :  1*  /v..  n  f-..- 
be  took  uC'  Biiii.\i*iii>  '.»j»...':  v  v',^'-«i#<^.  ..  ■  .  . 
■tsiBed  fimfL  iii«ti'.   «ei»ci  'ly  <  <>-:   ^.^      ti    :  «   ^      -jt 

nod  «»S  WAhvu:  bl  ;    nn    -y  a-,,   r.'.'.         »^  «     /t  : 

the  BiOTT   '.i5   ;.iie   -r^i ♦'«',/  •   •/    -a    ..  w.'    ..i.i     ,-.. 

geartSraDfi  rf)»ip«r'.*:''.il  r  i«ri  ij>  •  '.  <.o  ...«.•  i  .•  ^^.■. 
cot  send  luiurt-  WW   fai<c     '/•/    «   .1  .*  .,v«ii 


after  truth  to  look  to  Bim  who  said,  "I  am  tie 
truth.'*  We  tried  to  show  bim  that  this  was  "a  more 
excellent  way,**  and  urged  him  to  come  out  df  tie 
temple  and  abandon  idolatrous  worship  aad  retire 
to  his  own  family.  Thon  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  I 
prayed  with  and  for  him,  and  commended  him  10  c<.r 
heavenly  Father.  The  native  tfacher  alio  talked 
with  him,  and  when  I  had  tini.-hed  praring  he  also 
interceded  for  the  priest.  Thus  do  we  aow  aef 'i  tj 
all  waters,  knowing  tliat  God's  word  v  ill  not  ret^.>ni. 
to  him  void. 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  base  of  tbt  rockr  is- 
land.  The  name,  Ta  Uai  San,  means  ti.e  great  Uwc 
hill,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  Chinese  »h'>e.  Frocb 
some  positions  it  is  like  a  steaoier,  K'.abdirtg  oui  bold 
and  clear  from  the  midst  of  the  lake.  It  \%  high  msA 
sharp  in  front,  like  the  bow  of  a  iLip  and  i</«er  hiA 
broad  at  the  stern;  and  U>  compkii^  the  reeemib^LOt  a 
high  pagoda  rises  a  little  forward  of  i:.«  cecter  of  tLe 
isliind,  which  very  well  correa|^yf*da  y»  xiJ:  VjuiimX  fjf 
smokestack.  The  water  ex teLds  (too*  Uy^^r  cr  trit 
to  nine  or  ten  miles  on  either  si'ie  i//  iut  ».♦.•.•#«*  </ 
the  mainland,  which  are  either  low  or  ho'^uA*:^  ijj 
rcKjthills. 

The  island  'm  1%  prreat  report  for  ti»'.«4  »io  i^ave 
favors  *.Ti»n.  t^eek  from  ti.e  i'iois.  for  it  J ^  a  rf v/wm': 
Taoist  itronyhoM.  Step^  have  ?^-^d  *:^*\  \i.  tLt  b-zJifl 
rock  at  cobfel'ierable  iaU^r  aod  eip4rbp«.  to  the  s^j 
8un.ff.it  frrxTi  the  vrater'fe  edge,  ttiA  aJl  ti.e  waj  ■:pafe 
aiiriuefr  of«tajij;Lg  tuotHot  >«  f^yru/datyie -^oJfe  W« 
saw  Mrverai  m  i^r^/ctrku  -yf  nutkih'/ .  tie  i'yrediA-iiis 
were  a  few  i/«T/.f>^/>.  /  ig',f  a  'i'/r^u  JoiOs  of  cJay.  two 
baftketi*  of  aar^'j  a  few  im/uwU  «A  ktraw  af^d  a  Jjttle 
water.  'Jh'-a';  w«rre  f^*hioi.k*i  t/y^tJ^if  ai.d  would 
l/>ti  'tfXhumfA  th«r  #ev«'ri'ii''e  of  *IJ.  The  oi'<  i/iiei-t 
a-  da  54- w  o  ;.eri>  wi  o folio wifd  •>«  op  w<  m,  i  thvii^ht, 
u  ..'«.«;  «Ai,ari>f'i  w(i«'ii  *).t'y  im«»  ij.iir  iijol  t/i  all  Its 
f,a<^vi  a'/i",»«J«7  I  wit'O  lo  *  »/'|/littf  /a  <hl«  Woaia 
'//fi^<:  ov<  f   fio</#  (iiit   iimM.lai^d  ul  Mil  iliiKv  whcji  lie 

ViiV'M;'  (^  IIM'l-  ^4.  *bW  1/i.fi  y**iHlf  ii'lOiil/h  the 
«.0.*^  1/4(1. ',',!•  </f  'ttl"h'^  ih<;  yMu'  ttilt  hiUfh,  HOUtti 
y'y.>h/  Vt'.'*h  i^-.-'t  v.h',  HitnH  lo  h'.P«;<.*.J<  il<«;  j/i/t  of 
»^A'i»  'j  '  ..^«';  v  i.'  ol  ii.u  |^U'«.«i;i  <!..>  ahd  «<alivc' 
k vvci.ii/..4v'.-  i/^foi4.    ..'Jo  ,vi.;'J.   Ml. 'IJ'I  ai</|/i4;  Jiifcti'.e, 

f«/l        .ri      ^,KiK     ^"l/•^     "4<'l    li..i.l>        Wi.      U.CJi      kfl     hliJ4 

ItK  <y¥y','i..  ^,it.  </  '  I.',  thitt  i-ifi  t/h  t,u  ii.c-  Hi^ije 
ii  r  '.^.■«  I  <.,*,».«.  it  f< J.  i/i  i*  ai.|^  it!*;  li.c  4i:i.Ohd 
iu.'K.-Ji  •/!  U4  J, It  «.-  ■  ',1  i  a*/  iljhttij  to«<e  t  A'O 
A  I'.i'.  •. '.  ii.  1  _,  /t.-".:  «j«o  /.;,'.*...  I  .:'/•.';  A  h.j, 
rr  .  »  I  ',.  t  ..«■  «.,  -i  •  .  .i;ii  o».' .*-*  0/  t;.'.  piov- 
j  •,«  .  '  ■  .  •  .  jAj  r  .  '..  ',/  ;.t  j  c  j/  f^vii  /  preO  ct 
of    •       /  ^.  ^  '   ■/       .'■-.-  *-o»v   .1.  V  vcij.  .-;-•;  fc«c.te  '/ 

.  I  '        -  '  .  .    i'  ...'  J    /.'»;..  *Li     ;.c  l*-»>rt   J'.O^e  <-i-vi*^oued 

•.I  ■  »■,   .*i  i.K  f,  .•  i  /,  i"Ukt-<i  '    '  of /fci-d    'Jtis 

■>  .  t/ V     -  ■  I    ^  «,    '  £.c    ly    .V  :/   i'.o  .'!•    .LiVer.'x  ap> 
A  *  ■■«..'     K.      'J  !.«.  f  <;ftii  are  W'xii 
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bowlder  tb rough  whose  center  a  hole  had  been  worn 
by  the  aclioa  of  water^  and  out  of  it  wna  growing  a 
tree  which  had  alreadj  reached  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  tweoty  feet  We  abo  founii  Engliah  garden  flow- 
ers^ auch  aa  the  pink,  growing  wtld  here. 

While  sitting  on  a  rock  we  were  joined  bj  some 
reapoctably  dressed  Hunaucae  and  talked  upon  many 
Bubjecta.  One  man  lold  rue  of  ao  occurrence  which 
resulted  in  some  kind  of  riot  in  Hunan,  I  do  not 
remember  the  name  of  the  place  where  this  is  aaid  to 
have  occurred,  htit  it  givea  a  glimpse  from  behind 
the  tceoea  of  how  miSBiiinary  riota  Hometiraes  origi- 
nate, and  abow,  how  entirely  free  from  blame  the  mia- 
aionarica  are.    Hia  story  was  aubtttantiftUy  an  follows. 

A  foreigner  accompanied  by  some  coolies  carrying 
hia  bedding  and  baggage  put  up  at  an  inn  in  Himan. 
While  there  he  picked  up  a  stone  lying  about, 
smelled  it^  and  then  threw  it  away.  This  appeared 
to  be  a  very  sutpicioua  aclion  !  What  wrs  the  mat- 
ter with  the  atone,  Ihnt  the  foreigner  should  throw  it 
away  in  diflguat?  They  picked  it  up,  smelled  it,  and 
carefully  examined  iU  but  could  find  nothing  pectiliiir 
about  it.  Whereupon  they  broke  it  in  two  piccea^ 
and  lo  it  eontuined  a  dead  crnb  E  The  foreigner 
Cfjuld  smell  that  crab  through  all  that  thickness  of 
atone  I  It  was  evident  he  liad  come  to  the  country 
to  hunt  for  precious  mfiteriali,  and  his  wonderful 
powers  would  show  him  where  they  were  to  be 
found.  There  and  then  they  raifieti  the  hue  and  cry 
and  drove  the  unfortunate  Weetorner  out,  bag  and 
baggage.  So  the  story,  and  my  narrator  flrmly  be- 
lieved all  he  said. 

We  who  were  conversing  were  entire  slnngtrs, 
and  the  Hunan  man  related  this  to  confirm  a  state- 
ment he  had  juat  made,  that  foreigners  had  thia  ex- 
traordinary power  to  sec  and  know  where  precious 
■looes  were  to  be  found !  I  have  my  self  been  fre- 
quently charged  with  extracting  dogs  and  cows  of 
gold  from  the  hilla  and  h  teal  log  them.  J']ven  on  this 
trip,  while  anchored  at  the  place  mentioned  above,  it 
was  stated  by  the  natives  that  we  were  come  to  cap- 
ture the  white  horse  which  roamed  the  hilla^  which 
had  often  been  seen,  but  only  we  could  catch.  I 
suggested  to  a  native  soldier  who  told  nie  thjit  he  go 
and  find  out  where  it  was  and  that  we  then  goaliarefl 
in  the  proftts  1  Then  I  pointed  out  the  folly  of  all 
these  wonderful  atones,  and  showed  him  that  we 
were  men  of  like  passions  with  themselves. 

We  soon  left  the  island^  and  afler  an  hour^a  aail 
and  row  we  came  to  our  boat,  and  anchored  in  the 
affcernoon  in  the  inner  harbor  of  Ta  Ku  T'ang. 

Here  wo  proceeded  mucli  as  we  did  at  llu  K*eo ; 
crossing  a  bill  we  came  out  opposite  a  temple  where 
Ihealricnl  performances  were  going  on.  Here  a  crowd 
collected  around  us  and  enjoyed  Ihemaelvea  by  abua- 
ing  us.  They  crowd'ed  around  ua,  snatched  our 
books,  knocked  our  hats  off,  etnick  and  stoned  us. 
We  quietly  kept  our  ground,  talking  and  trying  to 
sell  our  tracts.    Gradually  we  got  to  the  atreet  and 


by  degrees  the  crowd  became  less.  We  were  veiy 
considerably  jeered  at,  and  cursed,  but  kept  oo  at  o«r 
work  till  after  dark,  when  we  had  sold  &U  ottr  traeta 
and  only  had  a  few  books  lefC^ 

The  next  morning  we  went  aahore  agaiD^and  went 
to  all  th(^  houses  and  streets  we  had  not  riaiied  tije 
previous  evening.  We  also  went  to  all  the  brotfaek 
and  opium  dens,  und  sold  our  books  and  preached. 

Frequently  a  small  crowd  irould  collect  and  get  ow 
to  preach  to  them^  but  all  tlie  while  they  would  in- 
terrupt and  utter  indecent  atatementa  and  curaet. 
They  made,  too,  the  moat  blasphemoua  atatementa  in 
reference  to  our  blessed  Master,  which  only  utterly 
abandoned  heathen  could  make.  I  should  like  idt 
readers  to  know  some  of  the  remarks  that  paas  cor* 
rent  with  the  people,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
commit  them  to  paper.  We  add  here  over  five  huD- 
dred  hooka  and  tracta.  May  the  Lord  hare  mercj- 
upon  that  utterly  godless  place. 

The  China  Inland  Misaion  has  a  very  prettily 
flltiiated  house  on  llio  top  of  the  hiUt  commanding  a 
very  pleasing  view.  We  called  upon  them  and  spent 
a  season  of  prayer  with  them.  There  were  only 
three  ladies  there  at  the  time  of  our  viait,  and  tber 
wisely  refniin  from  going  on  the  street  We  re* 
turned  from  hero  to  Kiukiang  for  our  Sunday  worlf. 
Brother  Iriah  to  the  English  service  of  Sunday  mons- 
ing,  and  myself  to  go  off  into  the  eouniry  in  another 
direction,  I  spent  the  Sabbath  preaching  to  large 
crowds  of  heathen^  with  not  a  believer  among  them. 
So  we  sow  the  »eed  year  after  year,  and  pray  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  to  allow  us  to  gather  some  sheaves  of 
golden  grain* 


OhrifitiaD  Dducation  in  Ohioa 

BY   REV.   G.    S.   HINER,   Of  POOCHOW, 

Thk  advantages  of  a  Christian  education  are 
realized  only  by  those  who  have  lived  where  ihii 
blof^aing  is  link  now  n« 

The  sights  and  Bounds  of  a  heathen  land  cause 
recent  arrival  lo  shudder  and  reooU.  BSahop  Ma! 
lieu,  when  here  holding  our  Conference,  aaid:  **  I 
Ukorc  than  ever  thankful  that  I  waa  bom  in  a  Ch 
tian  land."  Rev.  Yung  King  Yen,  A.M.,  for  tweni 
years  in  the  Chineee  missionary  work  in  Shanghai^ 
when  flpeaking  in  Exeter  Hall,  liondon,  said :  **  I  feel 
convinced  that  God  haa  chosen  the  English* speaking 
race  aa  hta  servants  in  saving  the  world.  A  great 
change  has  come  over  China  in  the  feeling  both  of 
the  people  and  the  government,  and  mtaaionariea  are 
now  free  to  go  lo  every  part  of  the  empire  except 
one  province.  I  can  now  add  that  this  province  la 
on  the  point  of  being  opened  up.  0,  the  opportunity 
thia  flSbrds!  One  fourtli  of  the  people  of  the  globe 
welcoming  misaionaries  to  their  homes  and  asking 
to  be  taught  the  new  doctrine  I  " 

Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  one  of  our  honored  misaionary 
secretaries,  after  his  recent  visit  to  thia  empire,  aaid : 
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**  Chm\  IB  a  nation  has  bIockI  for  Torty  centuries  and 
witoesaed  tlie  birth  of  eveiy  other  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Break  down  pagorti^m  in  China  and 
you  break  down  beatheniam  in  the  entire  world." 
Can  yoii,  mj  reader,  graap  this  subhme  inith  ?  Ver- 
ilj^  Satan's  stronghold  is  id  this  old,  aristocrfttic^  bt- 
erarj,  and  bigoted  empire^  but  be  is  loainy^  his  grip. 
Tliough  the  idol  proceasiouB  and  t*ncesLral  worship 
contkme^  the  universal  interest  tlierein  is  waning. 
The  magsea  freqtjently  manifest  disbelief  in  and  oflen 
contempt  for  tljis  form  of  religion.  That  a  large 
per  cent  of  these  four  hundred  million  human  be- 
ings distrust  their  idola,  &nd  are  seeking  something 
to  salisfj  ibe  soul,  is  apparent. 

Often  is  the  Macedonian  cry  now  beard  by  the 
miasfonary^  and  Jt  is  echoing  round  the  world.  If 
the  Churcli  could  but  hear  tbe  pleas  that  come  to  ns 
for  preachers^  teachers,  and  schools  she  would  not 
wondtr  that  our  hearts  often  ache.  It  h  not  so 
much  tbe  work  he  does  bb  the  opportunities  lie  sees 
loat — lost  forever — that  kills  the  raiisionary. 

Dr.  N.  Sites  and  daughter,  going  to  Ming  Chiang 
District  to  estabbah  boardiug  schools,  were  met  by 
comniilteea  from  different  cities,  each  urging  their 
claim,  and  some  even  offering  buildings  free  Tory eiirs 
if  they  could  only  obtain  a  aebool.  Rev,  M,  C.  Wil- 
cox, of  tbe  Kncheng  and  longbing  Districts,  for 
lack  of  means  at  Urst  hesiUited  to  enlarge  his  work, 
but  the  invitations  were  so  strong  and  open  in  ga  so 
promising  that  be  went  forward,  and  the  Lord  Is 
bononng  hia  faith.  Rev.  W.  N.  Brew^Ler,  of  tbe 
Buo-Bieng  and  Sing-Iu  Districts,  hm  appointee! 
workers,  trusting  the  Lord  for  their  support  until  his 
supply  of  men  is  nearly  oxhaiiated,  Eev.  N.  J. 
Plumb,  for  a  time  mourned  over  the  needs  of  Hok- 
ch'iang  and  Haitang  Districts,  but  ta  tiow  rejoicing 
over  a  harvest  of  souls.  Dr.  J.  IL  Worlej,  of  the 
Foocliow  District,  has  every  available  man  in  the 
field,  and  during  this  .summer  vacation  has  sent  tbeo- 
logictil  students  to  assist  the  pastors,  and  a  larger 
ingathering  than  ever  before  ii;  being  realized.  The 
doctor  also  has  two  men  traveling  with  a  magic  lan- 
tern who  are  accomplishing  a  grand  work. 

One  evening,  by  invitation,  I  gave  an  exhibition 
in  n  lomple  nenr  one  of  our  day  schools.  Standing 
within  six  feet  of  the  idol  1  threw  upon  the  screen 
riews  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  Christ.  Hundreds 
listened  with  pleasure  and  astontshment.  The  next 
day  three  of  the  leading  literary  men  of  the  ward 
cmlled  to  pay  their  res  pec  ta,  and  invited  me  to  visit 
their  homes  «o  their  women  might  see  and  loam  of 
the  doctrine.  Thia  was  a  special  mark  of  politeness 
and  interest. 

We  are  now  buying  and  renting  temples  and  an- 
oeatrel  bulla  for  church  purposes.  Many  of  our  beat 
street  meetings  are  held  in  hoatben  temples,  the 
minister  atnnding  before  idols  that  have  been  wor- 
shiped for  generations.  Educatiotial  work  in  a  for- 
eign field  not  merely  lnc!udea  the  work  of  the  acbool- 


room,  but  bat  a  religious  feature  as  well,  because 
many  of  our  converts  are  nnable  to  read,  and  their 
knowledge  is  so  limited  that  we  are  obliged  to  begin 
with  flrat  principles, 

I  altalt  now  apeak  only  of  school  work  proper 
within  the  Foochow  Conference.  This  Conference 
has  an  area  equal  to  tbe  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Kew  Jersey^  a  population  of  about  seventeen  million, 
orov.r  three  hundred  to  tbe  aquare  mile.  Four  or 
live  roisaioni  are  working  in  this  territory,  but  all 
make  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  at  our  various  schools  is  as  foU 
lows:  The  Anglo-Chineae  Colkge,  133;  the  two 
theoloprtcal  schools,  62;  tbe  three  girls'  boarding 
scboola  and  bigh^ctass  seminary,  166;  the  six  boys' 
boarding  schools.  183;  the  five  women's  school  a, 
122;  the  122  boys'  day  schools,  2,356,  and  the  63 
girls' day  schools,  926,  In  many  of  those  schools, 
especially  those  of  a  higher  gmde,  the  larger  per  cent 
of  tbo  pupila  are  Christiana.  Thus  you  see  we  Imve 
gatliered  an  army  of  3,94 B  students,  but  might  have 
many  more  would  our  accommodations  permit. 

From  the  roof  of  my  bouse  I  can  flee  the  houses  of 
nearly  two  milliou  people.  Out  of  this  vast  number 
we  have  gathered  less  than  one  thousand  pupils. 
From  the  north  end  of  the  noted  bridge  of  "  ten 
thousand  ages,"  which  spans  tlie  Min  River,  I  can 
walk  west  forty  minutes  through  solidly  built  streell, 
and  among  all  these  multiiudea  we  have  not  even  a 
place  for  street  preaching.  Within  the  city  proper, 
w}iidi  ia  eleven  miles  in  circumference,  we  have  but 
one  church,  with  leas  tbati  forty  members,  three  day 
schools,  and  a  Woman's  Forei^m  Missionary  So- 
ciety hospital.  Do  yon  wonder  that  wo  ask,  '  Who 
ia  sufficient  for  these  things?**  ITjid  we  tlie  meaoa, 
in  less  than  eight  months  we  could  esiabliah  a 
hundred  day  schools  among  this  people,  with  three 
thousand  pupils,  and  in  each  school  room  we  could 
hold  a  Sunday  school  and  have  street  preaching 
services. 

Last  yciir  I  wrote  a  few  letters,  which  were  kiodlj 
printed,  stating  that  $50  would  for  one  year  support 
a  day  school  and  in  connection  therewith  a  Sunday 
school  and  weekly  preaching  services.  In  response 
I  have  received  cootriibiitiouB  sufficient  to  open  six* 
teen  day  schools  with  flourishing  Sunday  Bchoola 
and  interesting  services.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter  &47  pupils  in  these  day  sctiools  passed  the 
required  examination.  I  do  praise  the  Lord  for  thia 
answer  to  prayer,  an^j  heartily  thank  the  dear  peo- 
ple who  have  assisted  in  this  grand  work. 

Over  500  boys  and  girls,  who  quite  recently  wero 
running  the  streets  or  studying  in  heathen  schools, 
are  now  receiving  Christian  instruction.  The  pupils* 
ages  are  from  six  to  sixleeu,,  and  the  schools  con- 
vene seven  days  in  the  week,  holidays  excepted.  On 
Sundays,  besides  attending  the  Sunday  school  and 
the  preaching  services,  the  pupils  are  lauj^ht  our 
hymns  and  the  Bible.     Many  of  our  pupils  who  have 
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gtiidied  three  or  four  je&ra  can  rop&iit  soorea  of 
hymns  and  of  chapters  in  the  N«w  TDBtamoDt 

K  DO  wing  thttt  the  Miasiorary  Society  could  not 
grant  even  enough  lo  fliipport  the  work  already  in 
luiTid  F^  1 1  tough  t  best,  at  our  enttniate  meeting 
last  July,  not  to  ask  for  money  to  support  these  bix* 
teeD  schools,  behoving  tlmt  aa  God  had  raited  up 
friends  hi  the  pa  at  so  he  would  in  the  future.  These 
schools  are  fnithfully  superintended  and  exnniined 
quarterly  by  a  competent  committee,  and  a  detailed 
record  of  every  pupil  is  kept. 

Now  what  shall  we  do  for  these  fi-t7  boys  and 
girls?  What  for  the  hutidreds  of  others  who  are 
anxious  to  secure  the  advanta^rea  of  a  Christian  ed- 
ucation? One  dollar  will  support  a  student  for  a 
year.  Forty  dollars  will  support  at  the  present  rnte 
of  eich:inge  a  day  school,  Sundaj  school,  and  wcjekly 
preaching  eurvicca  one  ytm.  Who  will  contribute? 
Mr,  Charles  M.  Grace,  of  PittHburg,  Pa.,  who  now 
sustains  three  schools,  writes  that  he  tnteDds  to  can- 
tin  ue  their  support  until  such  tioie  as  th*?  Missionary 
Society  can  care  for  them,  or  they  become  self^snp- 
portiog.  What  a  proflttible  laveatment  for  a  youDg 
ma  11 1 

I  beg  you,  however,  not  to  forget  your  duly  to 
our  grand  old  Missionary  Society.  She  is  carrying 
a  heavy  burden  and  must  bo  assisted.  But  how 
thankful  you  ought  to  be  that  you  were  not  born  a 
heathen  t  Would  that  you  might  for  one  day  be  an 
eyewitness  as  lo  what  this  means.  Will  you  not 
then,  as  a  thank  offering,  help  these  poor  children 
who  are  strug>?ting  for  the  tempornl  and  eternal  bene- 
fits of  a  Cliriatian  educatiob?  At  present  I  only  a^k 
for  pledges  of  money^  one  half  to  be  paid  Jaouary  1, 
1895,  and  half  the  following  June. 

As  everything  in  China  bfgins  aud  ends  with  the 
now  year,  which  next  year  falls  on  January  26,  1895, 
It  is  very  desirable  to  open  the  schools  then^  but 
plan  for  ihera  about  two  months  ta  advnnce.  So 
with  pledges  in  hand  by  November  to  f'lipport  fifty 
schools  there  will  be  no  ditSculty  id  starting  them 
all  on  the  2Qth  of  the  first  moon  with  ],50u  pupils. 
Any  person  or  persons  pledging  $40  to  be  paid  as 
above  Indicated  can  name  the  school,  will  receive  a 
detailed  quarterly  report  in  Chinese  and  Engl iph,  and 
with  the  third  report  I  will  send  a  pfiotogniph  of 
school  and  teacher,  a  Chineio  letter  with  the  tninsla- 
tion  from  the  telpher,  giving  a  short  account  nt  Lis 
life  and  Christian  experience,  and  an  idol  thai  has 
been  worshiped.  For  $20  I  will  send  you  the  quar- 
terly reports  and  a  photograph  of  the  school  the 
money  helps  to  support  Smaller  sums  will  be  thauk. 
fnlly  received  and  duly  acknowledged. 

Kow  please  do  not  draw  a  long  breath  and  throw 
this  aside  without  a  thought,  but  honor  it  with  at 
least  a  few  moments  of  meditation,  and  offbr  nn  ear- 
nest prayer  for  these  heathen  children.  *'  Give,  and 
it  shall  bo  given  unto  you/*  Send  pledgee  to  me  di- 
rect and  the  money  to  Dr,  A,  B.  Ijeonard,  1 50  Fifth 


Avenue,  New  York^  requesting  it  to  be  fdrwarded  fo 
me  to  support  a  day  school.  Many  may  be  unable  to 
give  money,  but  cannot  all  give  a  few  picture  cards? 
I  can  use  thousands  of  them  tn  promoting  Christ*! 
cause.  Send  them  direct  to  me  by  mail  ad  priottd 
matter.  

Rev.  M.aWilcoi,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Kucheng 
District,  writes  ns  follows: 

''  Having  repeatedly  visited  a  number  of  Rev.  6. 
S.  Miner's)  schools  established  by  special  contriba- 
tions,  I  desire  to  expret^s  my  beany  and  unaolidtfci 
approval  of  this  meihod  of  mission  work.  With 
their  accompanying  Sunday  sciiools  and  preacUitig 
services  they  are  reaching  large  uumbera  of  this  vast 
population  wlio  otherwise  would  probably  die  wil 
out  hearing  the  message  of  salvation.  Much 
has  already  been  accomplished  through  tliese  insi 
meutalitier^T  and  im measurable  re»ulta  are  sure  to  fol- 
low.'' 

Dr,  J.  H.  Worley,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Foochoir 
District,  says: 

''  Most  of  Brother  M1ner*9  achuols  are  wltlilii  Um 
Wunds  of  the  Foochow  Piitrict.  I  have  attended 
nearly  all  the  examinations  and  can  teetify  tliac 
liiorough  work  is  done.  There  ia  no  better  way  » 
reach  the  millions  of  China." 
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West  Ohina— A  Great  MisBion  Field. 

BY    REV.  JOaK    F.   GOUCIIKB,   DJJ. 

By  the  consensus  of  missionary  activity  and  in- 
vestment Asia  is  the  great  mission  field  of  the  world. 
There  nre  more  societies  and  more  laborers  at  work, 
larger  annual  invc^stments,  more  people  netdiog 
ChriHtianizing.  more  varied  opportunities^  greater  ob- 
stacles to  overcome,  and  more  encouraging  results 
there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  worid*field. 

The  most  populous  nation  of  Asia  is  China.  It 
exceeds  all  others  in  antiquity,  homogeneity,  and  on- 
impresaibleneps.  lis  position,  history^  national  char- 
acteristics, and  posaibiltties  mark  it  the  moat  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  evangelization  of  Asia*  It  occn- 
pies  the  aone  of  power,  thut  belt  between  theteverily 
of  the  north  and  the  lassitude  of  the  south,  where 
the  greBte>t  mental  activity,  aggressivencsa^  and 
achievements  may  be  expected.  *^The  Boneiefs 
Giant^'  as  i^he  has  been  called,  ts  waking  up  and 
giving  ftugcc'Stions  of  her  importance.  For  more 
than  a  century  the  effort  of  the  nations  has  been  to 
pry  open  a  door  of  entrance.  It  has  been  done,  and 
Chinn  is  HQwing  out  where  others  seek  admission. 
She  was  a  problem  at  home;  she  is  a  perplexity 
abroad^ 

The  Chinese  combine  the  endurance  of  ibe  German 
with  the  energy  of  tlie  Yankee.  Their  cues  point 
back  into  the  forgotten  past,  and  through  their  alm- 
ond eves  thoy  are  looking  beyond  the  present*  They 
are  the  moneyed  men  of  Penang.    They  own  two 
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thrrdi  of  &1I  th«  property  in  Sid  pa  pore,  oiilside  of  the 
govemni&Tit  building®.  They  iiro  the  accoimlanU, 
iMtDkere,  the  Importers,  and  exportors  of  the  Indian 
Arclifpelago.  They  have  established  themaelvea  in 
AtistmJia  aud  New  Z&alntici,  ths  Sandwich  lalmndB, 
ftnd  the  West  Indies,  in  Europe,  Canndu,  &nd  Mexico, 
und  have  gained  a  footing  in  the  United  States^  If 
England  and  Eii&Bia  lock  jaws  upon  Asiatic  aoit 
China  will  dictale  the  terms  of  peace.  Because  of 
her  relation  to  these  powers  she  is  a  factor,  und  an 
increasing  factor,  in  Kuropean  pciliika.  The  British 
lion  and  the  Rnftsian  bear  are  alike  nnwilHng  to 
come  within  the  coils  of  the  Chinese  dragon.  Jf  I 
mistake  not,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  ilnnanmn  will 
be  the  potential  forces  determining  tbe  outcome  of 
human  derelopment. 

Sz-ChuPD,  in  West  China,  its  largest  and  moat 
wealthy,  its  most  popiUoua  and  productive  province, 
18  the  strategic  point  of  all  Asia,  It  was  traversed 
by  the  ancient  gold  rood,  rnnning  from  Bumia  and 
India.  Because  of  the  configuration  of  the  conn  try 
it  must  be  most  intimately  related  to  the  railroads 
oonnecting  ttiese  countries,  which  promise  lo  bo 
BDch  an  jmportftni  pohticnl  agency  io  the  not  remote 
future. 

Within  Ita  bounds  are  cities  of  great  importance, 
Ta-Ghienlu  and  Sungpan  are  the  only  eaaiern  gatea 
to  Thibet  In  these  two  cities  gather  the  great  car- 
avans wfuch  penetrate  farther  Thibet,  and  through 
them  must  be  the  routes  of  developing  travel  und 
commerce. 

Chungking,  with  its  120,000  InhabitantH,  is  situated 
on  a  atrip  of  high  land  sixteen  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Ling-kiang  with  the 
Yang-tae*kiang  River,  where  the  latter  (the  river  of 
Hotden  Sands)  rushes  through  mountain  gorges  which 
rival  for  aublimily  the  famous  cnnoos  of  Colorado. 
This  Chicago  of  China  is  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  one  hundred  million  people.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand lumbermen  from  the  upfier  water  courses,  to- 
gether with  many  merchants,  junkmen,  and  travelers 
from  all  directions,  annually  visit  it  and  carry  to  their 
homes,  near  at  hand  or  farther  inland,  the  impres- 
aions  and  influences  of  the  things  they  have  seen 
and  heard.  They  disseminate  knowledge  and  stimu- 
late desire  for  a  broader  civilization.  They  are  sow- 
ers, strewing  broadcast  the  seed  for  a  great  Gospel 
harvest.  From  statements  they  Ipivemade*  paiieuls 
have  traveled  four  hundred  miles  or  more  for  treat- 
ment in  the  mission  hospital  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  with  their  restored  bodies  have 
carried  home  a  new  life  in  their  souls. 

Chingtu,  with  its  3riO,000  souls,  in  the  midst  of 
000  of  the  moat  fertile  and  popnlou^i  portions  of  the 
globe,  Is  the  eapiial  of  the  Province  of  SzChuen 
(Four  Rivers).  Hither  all  persons  of  West  China  and 
Thibet,  who  aspire  to  any  official  position,  either 
dril  or  military,  must  come  to  take  their  examina- 
tion.    These  picked  men,  during  their  days  of  wait- 


ing, should  be  reached  by  Christian  teaching,  as  some 
of  them  are  numbered  among  the  most  hopeftkl  id- 
quirors  after  Christ 

"Within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  are  fifteen  walled 
cities  and  5,noo,000  persons,  Wiihin  a  radius  of 
niaet}"  mile.s  there  la  a  population  equal  to  all  Mexico. 
They  are  far  removed  from  the  contaminating  asso- 
ciatioDS  of  that  class  of  foreigners  whose  inOuence  is 
BO  adverse  to  Christifinity,  The  people  more  largely 
own  their  homes,  and  there  are  feuer  beggars  titan 
in  any  other  province  of  China.  They  are  domealic^ 
iudustriou^,  hardy,  and  thrifty,  accessible  and  im- 
pressible to  Christian  teachers. 

The  people  f^f  Sz-Chuen  have  demonstrated  their 
force  of  character  and  power  of  endurance.  The  two 
great  Asiatic  movements  adverse  to  Proles tsntCh ria- 
tianity,  sweeping  eastward  acro.'5S  the  continent, 
found  them  a  veritable  Oibrallar.  The  Greek  Churchy 
witli  its  senaual  service  and  elastic  ethics,  was  de- 
flected on  llie  northeast.  Mohammedaniarn,  with  its 
cruel  aggreasiveoesB,  and  personal  license,  was  de- 
flected to  the  south  and  southeast,  neither  having 
made  a  perceptible  impression.  Except  along  the 
extreme  western  border  of  the  province,  where  may 
be  found  one  third  of  the  Thibetans,  her  people  are 
homogenous  in  de^eent^  ianguage,  religion,  social  cus- 
toms, and  govern  ment.  They  fire  just  the  soil  for  Ch  ris- 
tian  truth.  Ijess  ihan  five  per  cent  of  the  Chinese 
who  have  confessed  Christ  have  ever  backslidden. 

The  China  Inland  Mission,  the  Method  is  U  Epieco- 
pal  Church,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  tlie 
MelhodiBt  Church  of  Canada  liavo  work  well  in  hand 
in  Sz-Chuen. 

Incarnated  in  men  of  such  strong  nuiures,  Chria- 
tianily  could  move  most  effectively  from  this  center 
and  key  of  Asia  to  eastern  Cinna,  north  through 
Kansu,  south  through  Yunnun,  west  into  Thibet^ 
northeast  and  northwest  upon  the  rear  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  southwest  upon  Istambm,  trausforming 
and  reconatruciing  the  heart  of  Asia,  making  way 
for  and  hastening  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  No 
greater  opportunity  nor  more  strategic  point  than 
Sz-Chuen  invites  the  Church  to  conquest. — Mtthodisi 
Beview  of  Mmtona. 


The  YonQf^  and  OhnBtian  MisBions, 

BY    GKOROE   W.    ARMSTSONO,    LONDON,    ONTARIO. 

How  can  the  young  be  interested  in  missions? 
What  do  we  understand  by  missions  ?  The  simplest 
deflnilion  I  know  of  is  "  Doing  good."  The  greatest 
missionary  that  ever  trod  the  earth,  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  told,  '•  went 
about  doing  goiid,'*  and  w^e  are  also  told  that  "  He 
hath  set  us  an  example  that  we  should  fullow  in  his 
steps,"  and  if  we  did  we  should  be  largely  imbued 
with  the  true  missionary  spirit. 

My  subject  implies  that  the  children  in  our  Sab- 
bath schools  and  other  institutions,  though  so  largely 
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privilf  g«d,  are  not  sufflcventlj  poBaessed  of  this  Bpirlt^ 
and  the  purpose  ot  this  paper  ia  ta  auggest  how 
mora  inlerest  eao  be  crented  and  dei^eioped  in  the 
great  field  of  ChriaLian  enterprise,     I  would  suggest : 

Firat,  That  a  mosl  effectual  way  of  acconiplishiMg 
this  purpose  is  to  get  all  tlie  c-hildreD  under  Gospel 
infliiencoB  and  Bavinglj  ncquaioied  with  Christ  and 
Lis  salvation. 

The  first  impLilae  of  a  converted  person,  wliellier 
old  or  young,  is  for  active  service  in  the  hiirveat 
field  of  Cliriat,  They  want  to  do  so  mo  thing  to 
bring  others  Into  the  same  happy  relationship  to  God 
in  which  they  find  themselves.  There  ar©  raany  iii- 
Btancoa  of  this  recorded  in  Scripture.  On  iho  con- 
version of  Saul  of  Tarsus^  his  almost  first  inquiry 
WHS,  "  Lord,  wliat  wilt  thou  have  me  lo  do?^'  The 
woman  of  Samaria,  the  3rst  female  miaaionaryf  when 
she  had  cotiie  in  contact  with  onr  Redeemer  at 
Jacob's  well,  went  back  to  her  own  city  and  pub- 
lished abroiad,  **  Come,  see  a  man,  which  told  me  a4l 
thinga  that  ever  I  did:  is  not  thia  tlie  Christ?'^  lo 
tlie  llfftt  chapter  of  John's  gospel  we  rend,  *'One  of 
the  two  which  heard  John  speak,  and  followed  him, 
was  Andrew,  Simon  Peier^s  brother.  He  first  find- 
eth  his  own  brother  Simon,  and  aaith  unto  him,  We 
have  found  the  Messiah,  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
the  Christ  And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus."  A 
genuine  "*home"  misaionary. 

Now,  if  we  can  get  our  young  people  to  bow  in 
humble  TO  verence  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  we  shall 
soon  Bee  their  young  lioarts  inHamed  with  holy  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man,  which  will 
display  itself  not  only  in  active  fiersonal  aervice,  but 
in  the  conaecration  of  all  their  faculties  and  poners, 
hoth  of  mind  and  soul  to  this  great  and  glorious 
work  of  Christian  miflsiona.  Fellow- teachers,  let  us 
all  try  by  supplication  and  faith  to  bring  our  acholara 
to  Christ. 

Seconds  Teacliera  may  largely  influence  their 
scholars  In  the  cause  of  missions  by  directing  their 
attention  to  the  noble  self-sacrificing  deed  done  bj 
miseionaries. 

The  bulk  of  children  delight  to  read  about  heroic 
deed  a  and  exploits  of  darini^,  of  battlea  Imth  on  land 
and  sea,  of  travels  and  adventuTea  sod  other  such 
narraiivea.  Great  as  have  boen  the  acta  of  heroism 
in  military  and  naval  warfare,  the  missionary  field 
can  produce  initancea  of  valor  and  noble  monil 
courage  to  match  anything  recorded  on  fields  of  car- 
njige  and  blood.  Where  can  we  find  a  greater  hero 
thnn  Paul,  a  greater  warrior  than  Luther,  a  greater 
conrage  titan  John  Kuox^a  ?  Where  greater  aacri- 
ficea  than  those  of  Livingstone  and  Moffatt  in  Africa? 
Where  more  aelf>denyiug  r-eal  than  that  of  Dr.  Carey 
and  Dr,  Duff  in  Indio?  Where  greater  patieDce  in 
leaBOUi  of  loneliness  than  that  of  Thomas  Wakefield 
among  the  Galla  tribe«  ?  Where  greater  fortitude 
than  that  of  Dr.  McKay  in  Formosa  f  Wirere  more 
ielf-conaecrated  rjeal  than  that  of  Joseph  Annand,  or 


Dr.  John  G.  P^ton  in  the  New  Hebridea,  or  of  the 
brothers  Joseph  and  Charles  New,  one  on  the  weti 
coast  and  the  other  on  the  east  coaat  of  Africa? 
The  names  of  our  moral  heroes  on  the  mission  fleid 
are  legion,  for  they  are  many. 

I  saw  in  the  public  prints  not  long  ago  ft  cue  of* 
boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  being  brought  befon 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  certain  reckless  and  wicked 
conduct,  which  imperiled  tlie  life  or  limb  of  othcra 
It  was  ascertained  that  he  had  been  readiDg  the  life 
and  adventures  of  Jesse  James  and  such  other  ac- 
counts of  freebooters  and  lawbreakers  in  senaationil 
dimt?  novels,  and  under  the  influence  and  inspiraiion 
of  their  ignoble  deeds  he  set  out  to  emulate  theio. 
(The  publiahera  of  such  books  should  share  the  pmi- 
i-bmentofihe  victims  of  their  publications.)  So  it 
ia,  ihc  young  mind  Is  affected  by  the  character  of  the 
books  they  read  and  the  lives  they  study,  and  if  we 
as  teachera  wonld  influence  our  scholars  to  acts  ol 
Christian  heroism,  we  must  direct  them  in  Hie  cboi« 
of  books  and  set  before  tiiem  the  truer  nobility  o( 
Chrialian  sacriftce  for  the  good  of  others  not  bo  highly 
favored  as  themselves. 

Third »  Our  scholars  may  bo  influenced  in  the 
cause  of  missions  by  the  teachers  tliomaelTea  being 
posted  on  missionary  subject?  and  missioojiry  $ti* 
tions,  and  by  being  familiar  with  the  naxues  and 
doings  of  the  mLBsionaries  on  the  various  fields  of 
labor. 

We  are  all,  or  ought  to  be,  acquainted  particularly 
with  our  own  denominational  missionariea  and  thetr 
stations.  These  may  bo  at  home  among  the  Indians 
or  on  the  foreign  Meld.  If  when  word  comes  from 
any  of  iheae  fields  of  labor  we  can  tell  our  scholirs 
the  details,  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  incite  their  in- 
terest and  inhuence  their  sympathiea  and  tlms  <^st 
a  seed  into  their  young  and  tender  hearta  which 
sooner  or  kter  will  bear  fruit.  How  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  influence  tliem  if  we  are  in  Ignorance  our- 
selves? Can  the  blind  had  the  blind  ?  The  study  oC 
the  missionary  field  Is  in  itsetf  good  mental  exerciN 
for  both  teachera  and  scholars. 

Every  Sabbath  school  should  have,  in  ft  prominent 
place  on  Its  walls,  charts  atid  mnps  illustrating  tbe 
moral  and  religious  state  of  the  world.  Let  the 
scholars  see  what  a  vast  proportion  of  the  earth  is 
still  onihroned  in  moral  darkness  and  what  u  stupen- 
dous work  needs  yet  to  be  done  before  the  kingdomi 
of  til  is  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and 
his  Chriat,  and  depend  upon  it  many  of  our  scholars 
will  be  led  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work  of 
evangelizing,  and  we  shall  hear  many  of  them  cryiag 
out^  "  Here  am  I,  send  me.*' 

Fourths  The  fourth  and  last  suggestion  T  shall 
aubmit  ia  that  we  may  inHuence  our  sdioUra  in  the 
great  work  of  missions,  if,  by  our  example  as  well  is 
precept,  we  encourage  them  by  showing  that  w« 
ourp elves  are  dteply  interested  in  the  work, 

E:mmpk  ia  more  potent  than  precept,  and  an  actire 
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life  talla  witli  trememJouiil/ greater  effect  tlmn  merely 
oral  utterancee. 

How  tnftny  of  our  te^clietii  eugago  in  pmcticnl 
tniasioD  work  bejopd  the  liour  spent  every  Sabhath 
within  the  waits  of  the  school  ?  There  in  a  midf^iot) 
harvest  field  in  every  city  and  town  in  this  fair  do- 
minion. Sin  and  vvlckedneap,  crime  and  deatitntiont 
profanity  and  drunkenness  are  to  be  found  in  every 
land.  Whiit  are  we  doing  in  a  praciiciil  way  to 
grapple  with  the  immoral  tendencies  of  the  present 
day? 

White  there  is  so  much  hentheniam  at  iiome,  at 
our  very  doors,  sorrounding  our  Sabbatli  scltoola  and 
our  churches,  there  ia  a  work  for  all  to  do,  and  if  we 
would  iDQuonce  our  scholara  in  the  work  of  misstona 
we  ronst,  by  our  example,  show  them  the  way. 

No  doubt,  some  have  heard  tlio  atory  of  the  young 
man  who  called  upon  tlie  late  C.  H.  Spnrgcon,  nnd 
abated  to  liim  that  he  felt  tliut  he  had  a  call  to  the 
foreign  miaaiooerj  Held — a  work  to  do  for  Ood 
among  the  heathen,  Mr  Spnrgeon  listened  to  him 
with  interest  and  patience,  and  wlien  he  had  finished 
lua  story,  lianded  a  Bible  to  him  and  said, ''  Go,  take 
your  stand  at  the  corner  of  tlic  atreet  there*  and  call 
upon  men  to  repent"  This  did  not  suit  the  ideas  of 
tlie  would-be  foreign  missionary,  and  he  replied  that 
he  felt  his  call  waa  to  the  foreign  field.  Mr.  Spur* 
geon  rightly  lold  him  that  EnglishtTien  had  souk  to 
aare  aa  well  as  Arricana,  and  tliat  if  tie  were  ashamed 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  sinners  at  home  lie  showed 
that  he  waij  not  qnalitled  to  go  abroad. 

FelloW'teachera,  let  ui  show  our  acholars  by  our 
example  that  we  have  the  Interoste  of  soula  at  heart, 
and  t}a»,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  will  cause  them  to 
feel  a  deeper  and  still  deeper  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdodi^  and  may  b&  the  means 
of  causing  aome  of  iliem  with  whom  we  come  in 
direct  contact  to  siiape  their  Uvea  for  usefulnesaboili 
at  home  and  abroad  in  the  diAtimt  rieliia  uP  Christian 
mlasiuDS. —  Canada  F^eah^jteiian, 
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The  Duty  of  the  Preacher  as  to  Missions. 

BY    J.    M.    ilONROtS. 

To  be  a  preacher  proaupposes  the  right  attitude 
toward  miBsions.  A  real  preacher  is  a  real  mis- 
sioojiry.  To  have  the  spirit  of  the  one  is  to  have 
the  spirit  of  the  other.  A  sy^i ritual  preacher  will, 
instinctively,  be  full  of  missionary  zeal.  Of  course, 
the  title  of  preacher  can  be  worn  without  the  bearer 
of  it  having  the  true  spirit  of  tlie  preacher.  But  he 
who  fills  the  office  of  a  true  preitcher  is^  perforce, 
abreaatof  fill  missionary  enterpriae.  Such  will  enter 
upon  missionary  work  as  a  nceeasiiry  part  of  the 
ministerial  life.  And  this  will  not  t>e  as  a  duty,  but 
ai  a  natural  Impulse  of  the  aouL 

Neither  a  college  education  nor  a  course  in  a 
theological  seminary  ia  aa  imponant  a  qualiOcation 
for  a  preacher  aa  the  miaaioniiry  impul.se.     Perhaps 


thia  is  the  supreme  qiiatificaiion.  Belter  than  a 
parchment  certifying  to  attaionients:  better  than 
the  laying  on  of  the  bands  of  the  bishopric,  ia  an 
unquenchable  desire  to  go  and  save  souls.  No  other 
proof  that  a  preacher  ia  a  jyreacher  matciiea  this. 
Arme<i  with  this,  he  needs  no  other  teatiroonial.  It 
will  be  an  all- sufficient  passport  for  him  among  the 
elect.  It  ia  the  freemasonry  of  the  ministry ;  no 
gripf  no  past  word,  no  badge,  no  regal  ia^  is  esaential 
to  reveal  tlie  true  minister  to  the  ministerial 
fraternity,  Assitming  sacerdolai  robes  and  airs  are 
less  becoming  the  ministry  than  tho  '4ieari's  desire^ 
and  prayer  to  God'^  for  the  salvation  of  the  perish- 
ing millions. 

Oblijk^ation  to  mlaaionary  activity  is  the  essential 
feature  of  the  eommission,  from  which  all  prcachera 
derive  their  authority  to  preach.  Thus,  imbedded  ia 
the  very  credeutiala  of  the  preacher,  is  the  obliga- 
tion  to  be  a  mis.Hionary.  While  the  commiasioD 
say 8^  ^'  He  tb&t  believetli  and  ia  baptized  shall  be 
saved,"  it  also  B&ya:  '*  Go  ye  into  allthe  world  .... 
to  every  creature  ;  "  "Go  teach  all  nstiona;  "  '*Thua 
it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer, 
and  to  rise  again  rrom  the  dead  the  tliird  day :  and  that 
repentance  and  remiaaion  of  sins  should  be  preached 
in  his  name  among  all  ualione ; "  '*  Te  shall  be 
witoesaes  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  io  t%\[  Judea,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth." 
Under  this  commiBsion  be  who  had  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  aaid^  in  the  first  Gospel  aernion :  ''  The 
promise  is  to  you,  and  your  posterity,  aitd  to  them 
who  are  afar  off." 

While  the  Chri^^tiHQ  ministry,  now,  do  not  have 
the  miraculous  attestation,  oor  the  eupernaturul  call 
— such  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  had^  to  go  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Gentdes — yet,  he  has  a  loud  cull  who  is  fllled 
witli  the  Pauline  impiil'se  lo  go  to  reraoto  parts,  or 
sacrifice  to  send  otbera  to  tdt  the  story  to  those 
aitting  in  the  shadow  of  darkness.  While  we  may 
not  have  the  miracles  of  the  apoatolic  age,  we  will 
display  the  apoatolic  spirit^  if  wo  "  go  everywhere 
preaching  the  Word." 

If  the  preacher  is  a  miaatonary  man^  his  congrega- 
tion will  be  a  missioDary  church.  Hero  it  is  pre- 
emiuently  true:  "  Like  priest,  like  people.*'  On  this 
fjuestion,  the  i^rade  of  the  churches  ia  on  a  level  with 
that  of  our  ministers. 

If  missionary  collections  are  not  taken  up,  if 
mission  days  are  not  observed,  if  the  churcbea  aro 
not  supporting  the  State  work  and  the  foretga  work, 
the  fault  ia  that  of  the  preacher. 

If  a  congregation  is  indifferent,  or  worse,  on  the 
question  of  missions,  a  minister  may  not  be  able,  in 
a  single  year,  to  bring  them  up  to  his  level ;  but  fn 
time  bo  will  breathe  into  them  his  own  spirit. 
Every  church  in  the  Strite  ia  a  refl<ctioa  of  it« 
minister,  in  this  particular,  if  he  has  been  with 
theni  any  conaiderable  time. 

As   to   speciticationa  in  the  tine  of  a  miniater^s 
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dutj  touching  midsioDS,  tbe  first  thing  is  to  have  a 
9]fmpaiJiy  with  the  cause  of  missions.  Not  only 
should  \i9  hBV«  an  abiding  interest  in  the  salv&tion 
of  8oula,  and  in  the  advancement  of  the  plea  for  q 
restoriition  of  apostolic  Chnstiaoitj,  but  be  In  touch 
with  all  our  lines  of  mission  work  both  home  and 
foreign* 

Another  duty  U  to  pray  for  roiit ions.  Tlilt  should 
be  often  and  regular  and  fervent.  It  should  be  in 
the  public  congregation,  iu  the  prdjer  meeting,  and  in 
private.  If  the  minister  bears  upon  his  soul,  in 
prayer^  ihe  cause  of  missions,  not  only  will  bia 
prayer?  be  nnswered,  but  the  spirit  of  miseloDs  will 
spread  in  his  oongregaLion ;  the  fire  of  a  new 
zeal  will  be  enkindled  in  the  hearts  of  tlie  URCon> 
cerried, 

U  is  also  his  duty  to  hare  the  church  canvassed 
thoroughly  fur  pledijis.  Every  member  should  t>e 
taught  to  pledge  something.  If  ^veml  church 
members  are  in  the  same  family,  let  them  divide  up 
what  they  are  able  to  give,  so  as  to  have  each  one 
make  out  his  pledge  card,  and  feel  that  he  has  part  in 
this  work.  Wealthy  members  should  be  taught,  and 
urgedi  to  give  largely,  to  give  in  proportion  to  their 
ability.  Their  great  responsibility  should,  often  and 
forcibly,  be  laid  on  their  hearts  and  conscieocea. 
And  the  poor  should  be  encouraged  to  give  Uieir 
little,  with  the  assurance  that  ability  is  the  measure 
of  accountability. 

By  far  the  most  important  duty  of  the  preacher  is 
to  teach  the  people  the  actual  condition  of  heatheo- 
tam.  Iu  the  end,  results  attained  will  depend  upon 
the  knowledge  the  members  have  of  the  awful 
wretchedness  of  the  pagan  world.  Ignorance  of 
this  is  the  cause  of  indifference.  However  learned 
the  people  are  upon  other  questions^  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Christleas  souls  in 
heathen  lands.  When  they  shall  learn  and  know 
the  poverty,  the  ignorance,  the  abandon^  the  squalor, 
the  sin,  lite  licentiousness,  of  the  pagan  ;  when  they 
ahfiU  come  to  know  of  man's  condition,  of  woman's 
condition,  in  heathen  nations;  what  widowhood 
means;  that  paganism  kuows  no  such  thing  as  home 
and  wife ;  then,  with  tlie  coming  of  that  knowledge, 
tUe  tear  will  start,  the  fountains  of  sym pat liy  will  be 
opened,  the  selfish  heart  will  melt,  the  foot  will 
move,  the  hand  will  respond,  the  brain  will  plan, 
and  the  purse  will  open.  Consecration  to  this 
cause,  enthusiasm  for  missions,  copious  streams  of 
offerings  will  tl)w,  when  people  realize  what  pagan- 
ism is.  Therefore,  the  duty  of  the  preacher  ia  to 
portray,  earnestly,  tenderly,  repeatedly,  the  picture  of 
the  pagaa  world,  until  it  is  etched  upon  the  soul.  To 
do  this  is  the  character istic  of  the  true  preacher. 
Paul  recognized  this,  when  with  rapttire  he  recalled 
the  words  of  the  prophet:  **  How  beautiful  are  the 
feel  of  them  that  preach  tlie  Gospel  of  peace,  and 
bring  gttd  tidings  of  good  things !  ^'—Mismnm-y  fnteU 


Singapore  and  its  Methodist  Hpiscopa]  Mlssiona 

BY   RET.    FRAITK    W.    WARNS, 

I  LXFT  Calcutta  for  a  health  trip,  which  wns  to  te> 
dude  a  stay  of  about  eight  days  in  Singapore;  but  it 
has  been  lengthened  to  ten,  and  now  I  am  asked  to 
write,  to  be  read  by  those  who  live  hero,  my  impras- 
sions  of  Singapore,  I  do  not  like  to  refuse,  but  I 
remember  that  many  before  me  have  in  this  way  ad* 
vertised  their  inability  to  observe  and  comprehend 
new  surroundings  so  as  to  reach  correct  coaduaiecta 
I  have,  however,  been  impreased^  and  at  the  risk  of 
making  mistakes  I  will  write  doim  a  few  of  my  loi- 
pressiona. 

Singapore  has  Impressed  me  as  being  Tery  uidika 
India,  Burma,  or  any  other  place  which  I  have  ever 
seen,  Willi  many  in  the  West  tliere  is  an  idea  that 
to  be  in  ttie  mission  fiold  is  to  be  in  about  the  same 
kind  of  circumstanoea  and  surroundings,  and  tliey 
base  all  their  jitdgments  on  this  assumption.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  feel  myself  as  great  a  atrwnger  to 
much  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  ae  if  I  had  jtiat  ar- 
rived  from  the  Western  world.  For  e^Lsmp^  I 
scarcely  recognisce  a  tree,  flower,  bird,  or  besst  as  aa 
old  friend.  Even  the  horses,  except  the  imported 
ones,  ire  different  from  any  I  have  seen.  The  plan 
of  the  city,  the  architecture,  oven  the  wood  used  Id 
the  floors,  windows,  and  turutture  is  strange  to  me. 
The  people,  their  habits,  dress,  food,  and  some  phases 
of  their  religions  are  new.  Their  languages  are  aU 
new  to  me.  I  go  along  the  Btreets  in  the  native 
quarters  and  not  a  familiar  sound  falls  on  my  ear. 
The  style  of  conveyance  hna  not  ceaaed  to  be  a  won- 
der— I  mean  the  jmriki^ha.  To  be  drawn  by  a  mas 
over  fourteen  miles  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  ii 
I  was  when  1  crossed  the  island  to  Johorei,  is  to  i 
newcomer  almost  a  miracle  of  physical  endurance. 
I  could  continue  to  specify  things  new  and  strangs 
to  me,  but  will  cease,  and  confess  that,  excepting 
mountain  scenery  and  a  few  such  places  as  Niagara, 
Singapore,  including  your  harbor  (of  which  a  ladj 
friend  said  to  mo  on  leaving  Calcutta,  *'  You  need 
not  expect  to  see  anything  more  beauUful  until  yon 
reach  hoaven  "),  has  impressed  me  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful  place  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  have  also  been  impressed  with  the  absence  of 
poverty.  Iu  Calcutta  hundreds  of  Europieans  are  out 
of  work,  and  appeals  for  help  oome  to  one  roaof 
times  a  day.  In  ten  days  I  have  only  heard  of  oos 
man  begging,  and  learn  that  arrangements  have  beea 
made  to  send  him  on  to  Calcutts  to  join  the  hungry 
hundreds.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  absence 
of  poverty  to  credit  to  that  kind  of  policy,  but  tlje 
impression  made  on  me  ia  that  neither  Huropeans  nor 
natives  know  anything  of  the  poverty  that  ia  felt  in 
India,  and  I  suppose  on  the  other  hand  the  wealth 
of  your  wenlihy  will  not  compare  with  that  of  In- 
dia. You  seem  to  have  the  happy  mean,  like  yutir 
climate,  which  knows  nothing  of  Indians  extremes, 
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and  yoQ  ongfat  to  be,  md  I  timt  are,a  iMppj  people. 
I  r^ce  to  aee  signs  of  basineH  prosperitj  ererj- 
where. 

M J  obeerretioiie  of  miamoatrj  work  in  the  city 
hsTe,  for  want  of  time,  been  limited  to  the  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Missioo,and  anjihing  I  lure 
learned  cannot  be  compared,  farorablj  or  otherwise, 
with  the  work  of  other  deDominationa.  When  I  re- 
member that  this  Mission  has  onlj  been  working 
here  about  eight  yesrs,  and  that  it  has  only  been  re- 
eeiTing  missionary  grants  from  America  for  six  jesrs^ 
I  am  delighted  with  the  progress  it  has  made,  and 
do  not  think  it  would  sailer  by  comparison  with  any 
Mission  of  any  denomination  in  any  part  of  the  mis- 
sion field.  I  am  delisted  with  the  English  churdi, 
the  building,  its  history,  and  congregation.  1  have 
been  looking  over  the  statements  of  the  treasurer, 
and  find  all  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  ererrtliiog 
to  encoursge.  If  the  &cts  were  fully  and  widely 
known,  it  seems  to  me  a  new  and  strong  man  as  pas- 
tor would  soon  arrire  to  take  up  this  very  important 
work.  I  trust  much  attention  will  in  all  future  time 
be  given  to  the  English  diurch.  I  believe  it  was  tlie 
beginning  U,  and  wiU  always  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  Mission. 

The  fame  of  the  Anglo  Chioeee  School  has  gone 
throughout,  at  least,  the  Methodist  world,  and  one 
comes  with  large  expectation*  to  visit  this  school  I 
came  in  tiiat  spirit,  and  my  expectation*  were  fully 
met.  The  chspel  ezerdses  with  nearly  £re  hundred 
boys  present  is  one  of  the  tilings  I  shall  remem- 
ber with  special  pleasure.  I  hare  no  doubt  that  in 
a  very  short  time  the  ezpecution  of  the  principal. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Kelso,  will  be  fully  realized,  and  that  a 
college  department  and  theological  school  will  be 
added  in  the  near  future.  It  was  indeed  interesting 
to  learn  that  s  school  so  yo'jng  in  the  colony  should 
earn  the  queen's  scholarsLip.  It  ceru:n1y  argues 
well  for  the  teaching,  and  should  increase  the  c>>Dfi. 
dence  already  plsced  in  the  school.  I  was  pleased 
further  to  note  that  the  teaching  staff  was  good 
throughout ;  each  sundard  is  receiring  special  atten- 
tion, and  this  accounts  for  the  sricress  of  the  whole. 

The  boarding  department.  w!:«rre  the  iTincipal, 
his  wife,  the  teachers,  and  tlie  boarders  live  in  the 
same  premises  and  eat  at  the  same  table,  impressed 
me  as  eminently  fitte«l  for  the  purpose  of  training 
the  minds  and  morals  of  the  boys.  In  this  depsrt- 
ment  I  noticed  with  great  pleas;;re  the  interest  taken 
in  the  boys,  ar.d  the  enthusiastic  way  the  teachers 
would  speak  of  sny  improvement,  showing  as  much 
interest  ss  marcy  parents  would  in  their  children.  I 
beliere  there  is  a  great  future  for  this  branch  of  the 
work.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfsction  that  all 
this  work  is  entireiy  self-supporting. 

The  Deaconess  Home  impressed  me  ss  one  of  the 
manrelous  developmenu  of  the  work.  I  am  a  great 
belieTer  in  the  desconess  movement,  snd  my  faith 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  arid  strengthened  by  what 


I  baTO  seen  in  Singspore.  It  would  make  it  hard  fbr 
tbe  deaconesses  in  Oslcntu  to  keep  the  command- 
■aent.  *-Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  if  they  were  to  see 
the  Home  and  its  surroundings  in  Singapore.  On 
their  behalf  I  congratulate  those  in  Singspore.  snd 
assure  them  that  in  Calcutta  their  Home  will  not  be 
coveted,  but  only  one  as  comfortable  snd  as  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Galcutu  work,  though  one 
so  beautiful  is  out  of  the  range  of  possibUities.  I 
have  been  trying  in  vain  to  locate  and  understand  all 
the  various  kinds  of  work  that  are  being  done.  Dea- 
conesses have  so  many  kinds  of  work  going  on  that 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  track  of  it  or  to  understand  it. 
I  go  out  and  drive  around  and  tind  schools  in  so 
many  homes,  so  many  oubtide  teachers  managed 
from  tliO  Home,  so  many  homes  viaited,  schools 
under  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  in  the 
different  languages,  and  in  such  widely  separated 
pans  of  the  city  that  one  wonders  how  it  is  sll  man- 
aged; but  I  have  learned  that  there  are  eighteen 
workers  under  the  direction  of  this  Home,  and  here  is 
the  explanation  that  while  only  four  live  in  the 
Home,  eighteen  work  under  im  guidance.  I  am 
more  and  more  impressed  that  in  the  deaconess 
movement  Methodism  has  tiie  advantages  of  woman's 
work  in  the  Church  without  its  abuses  as  in  Roman- 
ism. May  the  number  of  Deaconess  Homes  increase 
throughout  Methodism. 

The  Cliinese  church  impressed  me  very  much.  I 
find,  in  the  brief  time  tliat  it  Las  been  in  existence  a 
membership,  itcluding  probationers,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty.seven  persons  and  thirty  letters  of  trans- 
fer have  been  given  to  other  churches.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  thst  in  a  number  of  pases  the  hus- 
bind  t.ss  beea  converted  in  Sir.gapore  and  his  wife 
in  Rev.  W.  X.  Brevrsters  cl  urch  in  China.  I  have 
b^n  delighted  to  chj»nge  my  mind  about  the  iliinese 
work.  I  had  thought  that  it  was  much  mvNrv  diffi- 
cult to  have  conve.ts  among  the  Chinese  than  the 
people  of  India,  but  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  the 
laboring  classes  of  China  are  as  accessible  as  the 
low-caste  people  of  India,  and  dial  they  prvhably  rep- 
re^sent  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  This  throws 
new  light  and  hope  on  the  problem  of  evangelising 
Citina.  Dr.  Luering  told  me  that  he  cou'.d  have  just 
as  many  Chinese  Christians  in  Singapore  as  he  could 
care  for.  and  that  if  he  had  the  workers  he  need  not 
count  the  conver:s  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands^ 
The  question  even  now  is.  ••  Wd!  you  have  me  ?  " 
*'  Can  I  come  and  worship  Jesus  ?  "  Here  is  a  great 
and  open  deld.  This  work  is  indeed  very  encoura* 
ginp. 

The  work  in  the  Malay  language.  a<  1  have  seen 
it  in  the  Orphanage.  Sunday  scho^  snd  outdoor 
services,  impressed  me  as  being  full  of  hope.  Two 
of  the  regular  missionaries  and  several  of  the  ladies 
preach  and  work  in  the  langimge,  and  many  more 
seem  to  be  studying  it.  and  it  promises  to  be  the 
leading  work  of  the  mission  in  Singapore. 
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Tbe  braTichea  of  the  work  that  have  in  a  peciiltar 
w&y  mtereated  me  are  tbe  inatitutbns  founded  on 
&ith  without  Any  viaiblc  Bource  of  income.  Such  is 
the  Orphanage  hi  the  home  of  Rev,  R.  W.  Muii'- 
aoD^  which  has  already  twenty -two  boy  a.  Thia  work 
of  gettinj^  boya  and  trainiDg  them  up  to  be  workera 
ia  the  source  from  which  the  flrst  and  most  efBcient 
worker!  were  drmftod  into  otir  large  Miasiou  in  North 
India.  Tbia  seems  to  me  to  be  on  tbe  right  hoe,  and 
it  will  tie  a  great  reserve  force  from  which  to  draft 
recruits.  It  is  in  thia  as  in  other  work  where  people 
have  tniated  God — ^the  **  raoal"  and  the  "  oil*'  do  not 
faih  No  doubt  God  will  niis^e  up  friends  and  fuads^ 
and  the  orphans  will  be  cared  for,  and  Mr.  and  Mra« 
MuDsoD  will  hare  eontioual  cause  for  thanksgivings 
and  the  Miaaioti  will  bo  uystemaiically  supplied  with 
trained  workera.  Tbe  aame  will  bo  true  of  Mias  Hob- 
inger'e  Home  for  unfortunate  women  and  giria. 
She  haa  opened  a  Home  witliout  money,  because  ahe 
has  felt  so  led.^  and  I  am  impressed  that  it  Is  of  the 
J>rci,  and  be  will  supply  all  its  needs>  It  is  a  noble 
undertaking  and  is  well  calculated  to  nceooipliab 
much  good  in  Singfipore. 

Another  cause  of  rejoicing  la  that  you  have  an  up- 
to-date  evang^elical  paper  called  the  Mniaysia  Mes- 
sagf,  and  that  this  paper  \b  aelf-supporting.  In  com- 
parison with  India  the  fuct  that  you  have  an  lasue  of 
fltx  hundred  ia  very  complimentnry  lo  the  Maiaytfia 
Massage,  I  biivo  looked  through  tbe  second  volunio 
and  have  been  greatly  pleased.  I  believe  this  paper 
will  hecomo  a  mighty  evungelistic  agency^  and  will 
lend  to  unite  the  various  Missions  on  the  leading  re- 
forms of  tbo  day.  I  tbink  we  can  trust  tbia  roeBseii- 
ger  never  to  give  an  uncertain  aound,  »nd  never  to 
be  91  leu  I  when  it  ahould  speak  for  great  moral  and 
religious  issues.  Long  life  and  great  usefulness  is 
our  wish  for  tlie  Malaysia  Message!  It  ia  still  more 
interesting  that  it  is  printed  in  tbe  *'  Mission  Press." 
The  report  of  the  manager  of  a  press  in  a  Migaion 
only  eight  years  old  is  something  that  we  do  not  find 
even  in  the  *'  Acta  of  the  Apostles,"  It  is  generatlj 
coming  to  bo  believed  that  the  Press  is  to  be  one  of 
the  mightiefit  agencies  in  the  evangeliKatiou  of  the 
nations,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  tind  this  youuf;  Mis- 
sion thus  fully  equipped  and  up  lo  date  with  all  the 
appliances  of  a  modern  Miasion* 

I  could  write  of  many  other  things  which  have  im- 
pressed  me,  but  fear  to  trespass  further  than  to  sfiy 
that  I  have  been  most  unpreaaed  as  I  have  met  with 
the  missionaries  at  their  own  Thursday  evening 
prayer  meeting,  and  have  found  tliem  consultSng 
with  and  praying  for  each  other^  and  for  each  olber^s 
work.  U  seemed  to  me  that  tlie  little  band  are  as 
the  early  disciples,  of  one  mind,  and,  at  least  once  a 
week,  in  one  place,  waiting  for  tbe  enduement  of 
power.  This  is  tbe  secret  of  tbe  succesa  attending 
the  work,  and  so  long  as  this  continues  prosperity 
will  attend  the  work  of  the  MelhodiMi  Mission  in 
Singapore,— ifaiaym  Meaaagt, 


ThankBgiving  Evening,  1894»  and  the  I^nPOfth 
League  Mission  Oall, 

BT   RBT.    H.    M,   CRTDENWIB1» 
Presiding  Elder  Norwich  District,  Wyoming  OoaSmmnot. 

Tbk  diversely  suggested  idea  in  the  appeal  to  the 
Kp worth  League  by  W.  W.  Cooper,  and  now  the 
buppy  thouf^ht  of  our  missionary^  aecretarios,  ap- 
pointing November  18  to  25  as  self-denial  week,  will 
make  Thnnksgivtng  evening  of  1894  a  time  of  grsst 
and  memorable  interest  to  our  entire  work.  Seldom 
does  there  coroe  to  aU  people^  old  and  young,  sucli  a 
presj^lag  appeal  and  such  a  delightful  opportunity. 
Wc  earncHtly  hope  that  all  our  paators  and  Presi- 
dents of  Kpworth  League  chapters  have  noticed 
these  appeals  and  sre  preparing  to  martrbal  all 
forces  bi  line  with  these  proposed  plans. 

For  fear  tiiat  some  may  have  overlooked  them  ws 
call  attention  to  the  plana  proposed.  Kvery  one  of 
our  800,000  members  of  the  Epworth  Leagtie  to 
make  a  special  Thanksgiving  o^ering  of  dfty  cents  to 
the  cause  of  missions.  Tiiese  ofierings  to  be  midt 
at  a  special  meeting  of  each  chapter  held  Thank«> 
giving  evening,  November  29.  Tben^  that  all  otlitr 
members  of  our  Church  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  this  imporunt  movement,  a  self-deoial  week 
will  be  observed  from  November  18  to  25,  the  self* 
denial  ofiTeringa  gathered  S»bbiit!i,  November  25,aad 
where  desired  reported  at  tbe  Kpworth  League  rally 
Thursday  evening,  November  29.  0,  what  a  time 
and  what  an  opportunity  is  thisl  The  criaia  of  mla- 
sions,  the  crisis  of  tbe  ages  is  upon  ns,  and  how  wdl 
we  meet  it? 

The  doors  of  the  whole  heathen  world  are  now 
open  for  tbe  Gospel  of  light  and  salvation.  Gonierts 
coming  up  out  of  heathenism,  casting  away  their 
idols,  wait  and  pray  to  be  baptized,  enrolled  in  the 
Christian  Cliurcb,  and  taught  in  tbe  Christian  failh,  ^ 
The  army  of  Christian  conquest,  aa  never  before, 
rapidly  advunciog  along  tbe  entire  line.  But,  atsi^  ^ 
one  of  our  chosen  and  great  leaders  suddenly  falls  in 
the  midfit  of  the  light,  and  now  the  grand  adTanoefl 
tlie  army  is  likely  to  be  hindered  by  the  failure 
cutting  ofiTof  the  supplies.  How,  then,  in  this  time, 
when  so  much  of  tbo  West  and  Southwest  has  suf- 
fered from  the  drought,  when  the  whole  country  i* 
suffering  from  industrial  and  gnancial  presaure,  shall 
needed  supplies  lie  furnished,  the  holy  cause  be  save 
from  disaster,  and  tliia  advancing  army  of  the 
saved  from  defeat? 

Tbank  (rod,  wo  beliope  Brother  Cooper  and  our 
missioimry  secretaries  have  providentially  hit  upon 
this  plan,  a  plan  simple,  foaaible,  and  beautifully 
comprehensive ;  and  now  it  remains  for  us  pastors, 
presidents  of  League  chapters,  church  merober%j 
Epworthiana,  one  and  all,  to  answer  to  this  oaU,  an 
unitedly,  enthuainatically  go  to  work  to  carry  out ' 
their  plana  in  the  name  of  Christ  our  divine  Leader, 
and  for  the  sake  of  millions  perishing  for  whom  he 
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died  will  we  iinltedlj  and  nobly  respond  to  the  crj* 
iij|F  Deed  of  this  hour^  or  by  carelesaness  and  indif- 
ference HiifTer  tliis  greni  opporriinilr  to  go  by. 

T^ianksgiv^ia^  evening,  November  '29,  1SD4,  let  this 
be  the  assembling  of  our  800,000  Kpworthianfl.  Lei 
eyerj  cltapter  in  all  Meihodism  b«  represented  in 
(his  agseoibled  host.  Let  ti^em  lay  on  Christ's  ahar 
tt  special  thank  offering,  A  hi^art  o fieri n|^  of  $400,* 
OOO  for  missions.  Then  on  tJmt  fame  evening  let 
there  be  reported  another  tnrge  amount  as  the  aelf* 
denial  offenng  of  the  Church,  gathered  in  Ihe  week 
before,  and  a  shout  of  praiae  will  g:o  up  fn  m  our  great 
MisaioDary  Oommiitee,  and  from  otir  overburdened 
and  overworked  missionary  secretaries  which  will 
«cho  ottt  and  on  to  the  otiimost  borders  of  heathen- 
iam,  giving  new  joj,  courage^  and  hope  to  all  toilers 
in  h«^athen  landjt^  and  miiking  earth  and  heaven  re- 
joice. Surely  with  intent  ear,  with  anxious,  bur- 
dened heart,  millions  at  home  and  in  far-olT  lands  will 
listen  for  ihe  answer  to  the  Rpworih  League  long 
roll  ^il  Tbanksgiving  evening,  1894. 

Let  erery  League  take  immt^iate  action^  reporting 
same  with  the  number  of  members  tn  each  League 
to  W.  W.  Cooper.  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  The  name  of 
each  League  ao  reporting  will  be  published  in  the 
Epwofth  Herald, 


A  Hmdtt'B  OonfesdoD. 

Tas  ChrisUan,  of  London,  gives  an  account  of  the 
conversion  in  India  from  Mmduism  to  Protestant 
Cltristianity  of  Mr.  S.  Rnraiinujam  Chetty,  a  Master 
of  Arts  and  a  Baclielor  of  Law  of  the  Xiadras  Untver- 
81  ty.  On  the  day  of  his  reception  into  the  Church  he 
read  the  following  statement  to  ifie  congngation; 

Brethrijt  IN'  Christ:  I  com©  Troni  the  Koinati  com- 
munuy,  which  is  even  more  orthodox  ihiin  tho 
Brahman.  My  father  holds  a  most  re8|7ectAb]o  posi- 
tion in  that  community.  I  wa«  born  in  a  fnmlly  of 
ufTlrtent  circumstiiuct'S  and  waa  well  cared  for.  I 
begun  to  think  of  God  much  enrller  than  is  common 
with  people  of  that  age:  and  even  when  I  was  young 
I  was  well  v^er^d  in  tho  stories  of  the  Ramay&na 
&od  Mahnbharat.  Kneourftged  by  my  grandmother,  I 
was  worshiping  stones  and  pillars  as  reprei^en  tat  ires 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  btit  that  was  only  for  a  very 
abort  period,  and  I  soon  gave  them  up.  The  year 
1881  was  an  epoch  in  my  life.  In  tlie  beginning  of 
I  hat  year  I  joined  the  Madras  Chrisiian  Collegei  and, 
among  other  things^  received  instruction  in  the 
Christian  reli|rion.  From  the  very  beginning  I  had 
the  highest  reverence  for  that  religion  and  its  ex- 
poimdera.  I  never  was  a  hater  of  tho  Christian  mia- 
sionaries  or  Christian  followers.  It  was  said  by  one 
of  my  friends  that  if  he  was  endowed  with  supreme 
power  tlie  first  thing  he  would  do  would  b©  to  hang 
all  the  converts.  I  tried  to  convince  htm  of  his  folly, 
hut  I  failed  to  do  so,  because  he  would  not  be  con- 
vinced. 
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While  I  was  ft  student  in  the  junior  F.  A.  claaa  a 
number  of  young  friends  joined  together  to  study 
the  subject  of  religion^  especially  Hinduism,  but  the 
society  soon  dissolved  into  noihingnesa.  In  thofid 
days  my  mind  fluttered  considernbly  bctwe^*n  theofl- 
optiy,  agnosticism,  and  iheiam.  The  famous  expo- 
sure of  the  Mahatmas  iu  the  pages  of  Tlte  ChrUHan 
Collefje  3fagtvnne!  shook  at  once  and  forever  my  con- 
fidence in  the  Theofloph^cal  &>ciety.  I  then  began 
to  road  largely  books  directed  against  religion  in 
general,  and  Christianity  in  particular.  For  a  long 
lime  my  mind  was  in  a  wavering  condition.  When 
I  was  studying  in  the  B.  A.  classes  it  was  timt  my 
faith  in  ClkHst  gradually  began  to  be  formed  and 
strengtliened.  There  were  lectures  delivered  on  Sun- 
day evenings  on  Christian  subjects,  and  very  often 
tho  appeals  would  go  right  down  into  my  heart. 
The  addresses  delivered  by  our  beloved  Babu  Kali 
Cham  Bnnerji  while  he  was  at  Mad  ma  touched 
a  aymputhetic  chord  in  my  heart.  It  waa  also  at 
ttiis  period  that  1  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  a  few 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  delivered 
by  one  of  our  mo::^t  esteemed  professors,  Rev.  W. 
Skinuer*  I  was  then  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection,  and  my  faith  in  the  occurrence  of  the 
event  was  6rmly  established.  It  was  also  at  about 
this  time  thnt  the  commotion  in  the  Christian  College 
ti><»k  place.  My  strong  sympathies  were  on  the 
aide  of  the  college,  and  I  was  one  of  the  very  tew 
Hindu  studeuia  who  stood  standi  and  loyal  to  the 
college  in  spite  uf  pressure  brought  on  them  from 
outside  to  join  the  '*  rebellion." 

After  I  led  the  college  for  some  years  religious 
ennsideraiions  were  kid  aside.  Social  reform  and 
tho  cause  of  woman  occupied  my  mind  more  thnn 
tho  subject  of  religion.  During  my  college  days  1 
ujed  to  read  very  hirgely  the  works  of  the  renowned 
reformer,  Rid  Bahadur  K-  VurasAllngam  Pantulu 
Gam — works  of  a  highly  moral  nature.  Wht  n  I  be- 
came a  huslmnd  I  requested  my  wife  to  read  his 
works,  wiiich  she  did,  and  her  mind  was  atao  being 
prepared  to  recti  ire  the  Gospel  truth.  Before  we 
proceeded  far  it  pleased  tho  Almighty  Father  to 
take  away  tliat  precious  jewel,  that  noble  type  of  a 
woman,  from  rae.  Till  recently,  although  I  had  the 
highest  reverence  for  Christ,  yet  I  was  not  a  be- 
liever In  his  divinity.  I  thought  of  facing  Ihe 
question  senousij  when  I  surTlved  my  father^  for  I 
liad  a  great  desire  not  to  cause  a  slock  to  him.  My 
mother  died  at  the  end  of  the  year  1880,  when  I  was 
young. 

The  visit  of  Annie  Besant  and  the  speeches  of 
Swami  Vivekananda  and  the  papers  read  at  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  set  me  again  on  religious 
inquiries,  and  after  considerable  thought  I  satisfied 
myaelf  of  the  ho!  1  own  ess  of  the  ansertions  made  by 
Swami  Vivekananda  and  Annie  Besant.  I  witnessed 
the  exemplary  lives  led  by  our  principal  and  the 
olher  pri^esiiors  of  the  college,  and  mj  fftUb  in  the 
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fdigion  tliey  uuglit  me  was  gradiuilly  confirmed 
And  my  coavictiont  strengthened.  Wljile  I  Wfl« 
trttveling  lo  this  city  I  wiig  studying'  ihe  Papers 
on  the  Bihlt^  edited  by  our  esteemed  Dr.  Macdonnld, 
and  when  I  came  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  book,  on 
Tuesday,  the  3lst  ot  July,  all  my  doiibta  vaniabed^ 
my  faith  la  Chrlaiianily  wiis  dioroughly  coullrmed, 
ftnd  I  fell  a  call  that  I  must  not  delay  in  confessinfr 
Chrbt.  In  re«ponae  to  that  call  I  hurried  on ,  and 
I  am  now  ponfesamg  before  you  my  faith  in  Christ 
Although  I  am  cdrtaiu  I  shall  be  rewarded,  jet  I 
obey  the  call,  because,  aod  aaly  because^  1  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  do  so.  I  am  now  Imppy;  happier 
than  ever  before,  I  know  I  am  saved,  and  I  owe  it 
to  my  Saviour,  who  will  ever  dwell  in  me,  and  iti 
whom  I  truBt  I  ahaU  ever  Uv©  and  move  end  have 
my  being. 


Bonth  America  and  its  Spiritual  Ne^da 
BOUTU  AuEUiCA  has  a  total  popiilatiun   of  about 
36,000,000,  divided  a£  follows : 

ArReotloa  ........    4,257,0)0 

BoUirla  ,.  2,8»S,aB0 

BraaU 14»ft»4,335 

Chill ,  ..    3.3J7,:»4 

Colombia. ...,,.... 3,Km,«l1 

Kcuatlor. i.jjiNxi 

BritUh  Guiana.  :'.>'* 

Iiut<'h  riuiima .... :>;,it5S 

French  Guiana ••**«,,.,*•»,..        Si»,<)dO 

Paraguay... .„. , 480,000 

Peru... , 2,m,844 

Uruguay 778,158 

VenejEuela 2,3-23,527 

Total.  35,J*7U406 

Argentina  has  an  area  oC  l,125,08«j  square  miles, 
aud  AH  official  esUmnte  uf  1892  gives  the  total  popu. 
lation  of  4,257,000.  U  includes  all  that  part  of 
Patagonia  lying  east  of  ihe  crest  of  tlie  eaatern  ridge 
of  the  Andes,  and  also  the  eastern  part  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  Although  the  conatitirtiou  recognizes  the 
Roffian  Cailiolic  religion  as  that  of  the  state,  all 
other  creeds  are  tolerated.  In  I  SO  I  the  appropria- 
tion for  Uie  nid  of  tUe  Romsn  Catholic  Church  was 
$272,880. 

Bolivia  hat  an  area  of  784,554  square  miles,  and 
ita  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  Is  2.333,- 
»50  inhabllBUta,  of  whom  1,000,000  are  aborigines, 
or  Indians  of  pure  blood;  7o0.0oo  Mestizoes,  or  mixed 
races ;  and  (iou,00u  whites,  descendants  of  Kuropeans. 
Tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  alone  recognized  by 
the  state,  nnd  is  tlie  only  one  which  can  bo  publicly 
practiced,  but  other  religious  are  tolerated. 

Hraxil  has  an  area  of  3,209,878  square  miles,  and 
a  population  in  3888  of  14,002^335,  of  whom  about 
one  third  are  white,  one  third  mixed  races,  and  one 
third  Negroes  and  Indians.  In  the  northern  prov- 
inces the  Indian  element  predominates,  in  the  south 
and  east  the  Negroes  are  numerous,  while  at  the 
■eaporta  the  chief  part  of  the  population  ts  of  Euro- 


pean descent.  All  forms  of  rdigion  are  equal,  inn 
the  goveriimenr  **  eonUnues  to  provide  for  ibc 
salaries  and  maintenaDce  of  the  exiaiing  funcckknoriii 
of  the  Catholic  Church.** 

Chili  has  an  area  of  293,970  square  milea  and  in 
estimated  population  in  1802  of  2,867,373.  TUe 
official  eatimate  adds  Oiieen  jmr  cent,  or  39d,$99  pot 
Oiaiaiions,  and  50,000  aa  ilie  number  of  Indian^ 
bringing  the  total  populnlion  of  Chili  up  to3,3iI,lR 
All  religions  are  respected  and  protected,  hul  ih* 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  Stuie. 

Colombitt  has  an  area  of  504,773  s^ji  \nii 

the  official  estimate  of   1881    gave  u  al 

3,878,600,  including  220,000  uiiciviJi*i*sd  j  ,  ;- 
Tue  religion  of  the  nation  Is  Roman  Ontlivi  n.j 
other  forms  of  religion  being  permitted,  so  iuog  •• 
their  exercise  is  "not  contrafy  lo  Christian  monli 
nor  to  tiie  law." 

Ecuador  has  an  area  of  120,000  square  miles,  aadi 
population  of  about  1,270,000,  of  whom  100,000  ire 
whites,  300,000  mixed,  and  S70,000  Indiana  Thi 
religion  of  the  nation,  accordmg  to  the  consiitmioo, 
is  the  Roman  CathoUc,  to  the  exduaion  of  ev«rt 
other. 

Quiana  is  divided  into  throe  oolouie^,  under  tk 
control  or  the  Briti:ih,  Dutcli,  and  French.  Brjtuh 
Guiana  has  an  area  of  109,000  f  quare  miies  itii!  i 
population  in  1892  of  278.295,  of  whom  n(«Tiy  c«ie 
half  are  Kast  Indians,  mainly  coolies  Dutcli  GuIboa 
has  an  area  of  16,0(30  square  miles,  and  ai  lli»  end 
of  189i  the  populutioa  was  57,389,  exclusive  of  tin 
Negroes  living  in  tl^e  forest.  Ihe  rehgfou«  ceaus 
of  1891  gave  8,7  H  Reformed  aud  Lutherana  27,410 
Moravians,  9,614  Roman  Catholic?^,  l,2()f;  Jews,  l\^* 
Mohammednns,  6,020  Hindua.  Freoch  GuUutihii 
an  aroa  of  40,350  square  mites,  and  a  popnlatleu  of 
29,650. 

Paraguay  has  an  area  of  98,000  s^|uare  miles,  isA 
ao  estimated  population  in  1893  of  480,000.  There 
are  60,000  semtcivillfced  and  70,000  undviliied 
Indians.  The  Roman  Catliolio  is  the  estaUtih^l 
religion,  but  other  religions  are  free. 

Peru  has  an  area  of  463,7-IT  squara  ailee,  aad  • 
population  in  1876  of  2,621,844,  besides  3;:»ii,(H]()  un- 
civilized  Indians.      **  No   recent  census   has  bwi* 
Uken,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  population  is  nearly 
itationary,  owing  to  the  great   infant   moruUtr  ii*^ 
the  lower  olaaaeSr    aa    well  as    to    smallpox   sn^ 
^coholism  among  the  Indians."     **  By  the  terms  o^ 
the  constitution  there  exists  abaolute  political,  hu 
not  religious  freedom,   the  charter  prohibitmg  tht 
public  exercise  of  any  other  religion  than  the  Romai 
Catholic,  which  is  declared  the  religion  of  the  siaie^-. 
But  p radically  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  tolenncr  » 
there  being  in  Callao  and  Lima  Protestant  and  Jewiab*' 
services.'*     More  than  one  half  the  inhabitasta  are 
Indians,  and  about  one  fourth  belong  to  the  mixed 
races. 

Uruguay  has  an  area  oT  72,11(^  square  milea,  aod  a 
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population  in  1892  of  723,447,  but  it  13  estimated 
thai  to  allow  for  omiaaions  in  tho  census  reports  this 
ahould  be  increased  to  772,15:i.  The  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  atate  religion,  but  there  is  coropleie 
toleratloM. 

Yenexuela  haa  an  area  of  693,943  aqunre  milea.  and 
a  population  in  1801  of  2,323.527.  *^  The  Romaa 
Catliolic  is  the  atate  relij^ion,  but  there  is  toleration 
of  all  otliera,  though  they  are  not  permitted  any  ex- 
lenml  raanifestationa." 

The  [i)ngliah  magazine  entitled  Rt^iots  Beyond  haa 
an  excellent  article  on  South  America,  from  winch 
the  fallowing  extractfi  lue  miide  : 

"  Only  a  fringe  of  this  great  oontinent  baa  been 
touelied  by  the  message  of  f^eo  iulvation  through 
faith  in  Je^na  Christ.  Here  is  a  population  of 
36,UOO,000  people,  including  re|3roBentaiiveB  of  almost 
every  variety  of  race  and  lanjtuagG — from  the  de- 
graded FuegiauH  of  tbo  Ciipe  Horn*  who  when  dis- 
covered, had  drifted  so  fur  from  Old  World  iradiiionH, 
that  tliey  retained  no  word  for  Goi>,  and  the  ludk«n 
tribe?,  of  '  a  ad  calm  aapect/  Hcaitered  on  the  pampas 
plains,  or  among  the  vir^^in  forests  of  the  Amazons, 
to  the  Anglo-Saion  and  Latin  leaders  of  civili/iitlon 
in  the  free  republics.  The  unmerons  Negroes  and 
cjuftdrnons  of  the  North  and  Central  Stales  stand 
next  in  the  social  scale  to  the  Meatizoe^,  a  mixed 
people  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  and  Indian  blood, 
the  *  sanauuua  and  oxuherant  half-caste  riff-rafl'/  re- 
sulting from  the  mingling  of  the  white  and  red  races. 
Imported  Cliineae  coolies  and  foreigners  from  almost 
every  country  under  beayen*  drawn  hither  by  the 
fabled  silver  wcfthh  of  Ecuador,  Fern,  nnd  Bolivia, 
crowd  the  cities  of  the  westorti  seaboard.  The 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  element  ia  pohticaUy 
domlDAnt,  wbile  the  'Red  Men'  constitute  the  main 
Slock  of  the  population.'* 

*'  Discovered,  A.  V,  ISOO,  by  the  Portuguese  Pedro 
Cabral^  South  America  bus  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years  boRU  part  of  the  parish  of  ihe  pope.  In  con- 
traat  with  it»  the  North  of  the  Xevv  World — Puritan, 
prosperous,  powerful,  progressive — preHent«,  proha- 
bly,  the  most  remarkable  evidence  earth  affords  of 
the  blo!>.^ing  of  Prot«stanti:^m,  for  the  re?>ults  of 
Homau  Catholicism  left  to  itself  are  writ  In  large 
letters  of  gloom  across  the  priest  ridden,  lux,  stii^er- 
atitioutt  South.  Her  citiea,  *  among  the  gayest  and 
groaseat  in  tlie  world,'  her  eccleaiastics  euormouHly 
wealthy  and  strenuously  opposed  to  tlie  progreiia  of 
liberty.  South  America  groans  under  the  tyranny  of 
a  prieathood  which  in  its  highest  forms  is  unillnmined 
by  and  incompetent  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Qod^a 
Free  Gift,  and  to  its  loweat  is  proverbially  and  'habit- 
ually drunken,  extortionate^  and  ignorant*  Romanism, 
after  three  hundred  years  of  undisputed,  uninfluenced 
power  over  the  edncation  and  religion  of  the  Indians, 
Negroea,  and  amalgamated  masaea  of  South  America, 
hAs  left  them  little  better  than  pagans,  wlih  an  ad- 
mixture of  papal  forma  based  hi  Christianity/' 


*'  Omitting  the  group  of  Christian  churchea  in  the 
Guianaa  on  the  tjortheast  coaat,  and  the  acittered 
eentei^ontbe  Atlantic  borders  of  Brazil,  one  tnay 
say  thrtt  South  America,  as  a  whole,  is  almost  im< 
touched  by  aggressive  Protestant  missionary  effort 
On  the  frozen  rocks  of  Fuegia,  fifty  years  ego,  All^a 
itardinerand  hia  noble  band  of  companione  (to  whos^ 
labora  die  South  American  MiaBioniirj  Society  has 
ainee  succeeded)  kindled  a  spiritual  beacon  li^t  that 
to  day  ahiues  right  round  the  world.  Four  tltouaaad 
miles  away,  in  the  deadly  tropics  of  Guianv  the 
Iseroic  Moravian  brethren  died,  and  died,  Ifli  death- 
less blessing  for  iiudtitudea  sprang  from  theif  gravef, 
both  extremes  of  the  continent  thus  proving  die 
lowest  of  earth's  rt^ces  capable  of  becc^miog  nevr 
creatures  in  Jesus  Christ.  Bo i ween  tkese  twu  ex- 
tremities sixteen  different  missionarj  ngenctea  hire 
undertaken  lalxjr  in  this  great  harveat  field/* 


The  SuooeBS  of  OliriBtiaii  Missions  in  Indiiu 

BV    FBED   PERRY   J^WEKS. 

WiTiiiN  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  lo- 
create  in  the  foreign  missjouary  work  ot  the  fV'i- 
eslant  Churchea,  The  annual  contrtbutiona  for  their 
aitpport  have  nearly  tripled  in  tweoly-live  years,  ami 
in  1892  amounted  to  |lU,r»88,354,  There  are  those 
who,  like  Judaa,  deplore  this  expense,  and  euggeat 
that  the  money  would  be  better  spent  id  charity  at 
home.  But  aa  the  contributions  for  the  support  uf 
Protestant  miaaiona  all  over  the  world  did  tiot  in 
1892  quite  eqiud  the  aum  estimated  to  have  be^n 
spent  on  the  poor  of  the  one  city  of  New  York  in  ttie 
eeaaon  of  1893-94,  it  will  hardly  be  claimed  Uuit  the 
poor  are  neglected  on  account  of  miasloite.  01  the 
four  societies  that  expend  over  $1,000,000  a  year 
each,  three  are  American  and  are  auptforted  by  the 
Methodists,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Bapiists. 
The  Corgregational  Board  jspeDds  about  $750,000. 

So  tnuch  of  this  investment  and  expenditure  at  la 
made  in  India  is  wasted,  according  to  an  artida  by 
Mr,  Gandhi,  of  that  country,  in  the  April  fbrttff^  la 
which  explanations  are  oGfered  for  a  failure  that  b 
assumed,  not  proved  or  even  indicated.  I  purpose 
to  show  that  missions  in  India  are  eucceaaful,  and 
that  the  chief  obstaelea  they  encounter  are  iho»e 
features  of  Asiatic  society  and  religion  which  no 
educated  and  tmveled  Hindu  gentleman  can  tie 
proud  of. 

ProteHtant  Chriatianity  is  growing  in  India  as  fast 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  and  the  growtli  of  (he 
missionary  cburcbea  has  exceeded  the  eaiimatee,  or 
rather  the  coDJectures,  of  the  missionaries  twenty* 
three  years  ago.  The  centennial  of  C^rey'a  arrival 
in  India  haa  now  been  celebrated.  For  many  yeara 
after  IS  13  native  Christians  were  denied  civil  rights 
under  a  government  of  KngliahtDen,  and  much  of 
what  is  now  British  India  was  closed  to  mlasioQaries 
by  native  princes ;  and  the  man  who  abandons  Lbi 
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nfttioiaal  religion  for  tlie  relig"ioa  of  the  conqueror  is 
still  subjecL  10  some  ostracism  and  pdrate  porsecn. 
lion.  Until  halT  a  century  ajyo  missionaries  Imii 
done  lillle  but  prepare  the  ground,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  mutiny  that  tho  Christian  people  of  England 
were  aroused  to  LLeir  nes^ponsiibilities  and  respooded 
to  thcnn 

According  to  the  figurts  of  the  Bombay  MlaaionBry 
Conference  of  taat  year»  the  communicants  in  Prot- 
estant churchea  in  India  numberod  182»722  at  the 
end  of  18yi^  which  wuh  a  little  more  tlian  tlie  com- 
mnnicanU  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  S^uth,  tn  the 
United  Stntea.  From  1880  to  1S90  the  Methodist 
Ep'mcopal  communicants  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased  31  per  cent;  the  Congregational,  33  per 
cent ;  the  Presbyterian,  North,  37  per  cent ;  and  tiie 
Protestant  Epiaoopal,  55  per  cent.  In  tho  chLirches* 
of  India,  represented  at  the  Bombny  Conference*  be- 
tween 18S1  and  1800  Ih©  increase  of  communicants 
was  6h24  per  cenr.  This  rate  of  increase  is  a  little 
discouraging  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  commnni- 
cants  increased  114.&G  per  cent  between  1871  and 
1881*  and  111.46  per  cent  In  tlie  previous  ten  years. 
In  sptte  of  the  mutiny  the  increase  between  1851  and 
1861  was  TO  percent.  Baptist  misBonaries  worked 
amonir  the  Telugus  thirty  years  to  get  25  converts, 
and  then  baptized  2,222  converts  in  one  day,  and 
8j691  in  six  weeks,  and  now  have  over  50,000  The 
ordained  minister!*,  both  native  and  foreign,  nr©  not 
miyoh  in  eiceaa  of  ohe  to  200,000  population,  but  the 
number  of  ordained  natives  is  rapidly  increasing.  In 
1890  there  were  nearly  300,000  pupils  in  tho  mission 
achools.  Instead  of  reckon injL;  six  adherents  to  one 
com  noun  leant,  an  In  the  earlier  years,  the  mission- 
ariea  in  1890  reckoued  only  three,  socarefnl  are  they 
not  to  exaggerate,  though  ^'atatlsiicn  af  conversions," 
wrote  Sir  Charles  U.  Atchison,  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  Punjabj  to  Rev.  Robert  Stewart,  of  Sialkot,  in 
18S5,  **are  no  proper  or  adequate  test  of  missionary 
work."  In  1871  the  missionary  statisticians  re- 
ported tiiftt  at  the  then  rate  of  progress  there  might 
be  nearly  1,000,000  Protestant  Christians  in  l&Ol, 
11,000,000  in  1951.  and  138,000,000  in  2001,  bnt 
they  added  :  "It  is  needless  to  state  that  nnch  cal- 
culaiions  hardly  come  within  the  bounds  of  sobriety.'* 
Yet  at  roiir  adherents  to  a  commiin leant  they  would 
have  had  a  good  ileal  over  700,000  in  I >(91,  and  would 
have  many  more  than  1,000.000  in  1901. 

It  la  Impossible  hero  to  give  the  atatistic^  of 
hO!*pitals  and  schoula  and  printing  presses,  and  to 
quote  at  length  the  tef^timony  of  Euglish  ofTiciala 
to  the  value  of  mlasionory  work.  Dr  George  Smith 
sayo  : 

"No  statislicB  can  sliow  the  growth  of  these 
native  Chrisliant  in  wealth,  in  social  position,  in 
official  and  professional  influence.  They  are  puahing 
ont  the  Brahrosns,  many  of  them  being  aimplyCh^i.^* 
lian  Brahmans,  by  cliaracter,  by  ability,  and  by  in- 
telligent loyalty,  till  the  lltDdu  press  confesses  the 


f  ct  wJtIi  flppreheni*ifvn,  and  the  I^cal  b'ue  books  le- 
port  it  continiirtlly  to  Furliament." 

Sir  Ricliard  Temple  says  of  ilie  native  Chrtstbai 
in  southern  India: 

"  My  conversation  with  them  impressed  mo  with 
their  simple  and  absolute  fidelity,  their  loyal  feel  ng 
toward  their  En  rop«an  pastors,  their  retolnte  defire 
to  tranaroit  their  failh  unimpaired  to  their  children, 
...  I  never  heard  but  one  opinion  from  magiatrmies^ 
civil  officera,  and  independent  observers;  namely 
this,  that  these  people  are  well  behaved^  law  abiding, 
free  from  crime,  temf>erate,  harmless.  .  .  ,  That  they 
never  cause  scandala  to  arise,  never  apoatatize,  never 
compromise  themaolves  with  idolatrous  practices,  and 
yet  never  engage  in  feuds,  or  even  in  disputes,  witli 
their  heathen  neighbors.  A  a  for  ibeir  inner  life — l«t 
any  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  praciical 
ethics  of  Hinduism,  not  as  gathered  from  sacrtd 
wrltiDgs  accessible  only  lo  the  learned,  but  as  dis^ 
played  In  the  conduct  of  public  worship  and  the 
eflect  of  private  example — contrast  all  that  with  the 
pure  btsherand  the  viriuous  instruction  under  whidi 
they  now  live.  Wo  will  then  Qnd  it  impossible  lo 
doubt  the  enormous  eU'ect  morally  and  spiritually 
produced  by  Christianity  on  their  minds  and  hearts 
.  .  .  The  conduct  of  tho  native  Christians  is  good 
and  worthy  of  the  faith  they  profess." 

The  letter  from  Sir  Charles  U.  Alchison,  abov« 
mentioned,  was  written  in  consequence  of  a  stit«^ 
mentin  the  book  of  an  American  naturalist,  who  hid 
spent  some  time  In  India  looking  for  wild  anfmalt 
and  not  for  native  ChristiAns^,  tiiat  the  British  offlcitk 
In  India  had  not  faith  in  the  work  of  Uie 
alonarlea  so  far  as  apreadiug  the  Gospel  wis 
cernod.     Sir  Charles  wrote: 

"  Anyone  that  vvriies  that  Indian offldtln  ss  a  class 
have  uo  faith  in  (he  work  of  missionaries  as  a  civfliS' 
Ing  and  Chrialianlzing  agency  iu  Indin  muat  eitlier  be 
ignorant  of  the  facts  or  under  tTie  infhieuce  of  a  ^ery 
blind  prejudice.  .  .  ,  Missionary  teaching  and  Chris- 
tian literature  are  leavening  nath^e opinion,  especially 
among  tho  Hfndn?,  In  away  and  to  nn  extent  quite 
startling  to  those  wbo  take  a  little  personal  trouble 
to  investigate  the  fact?.** 

It  would  be  difQcnlt  to  nama  tliroe  more  emiasnl 
Anglo  Indiana  of  the  present  ge Deration  than  Lord 
Lawrence,  whone  Iniluence  over  the  Sikhs  kept  them 
loyal  in  ihe  mutiny,  and  who  was  afterward  vice- 
roy;  Sir  Biiril©  Frere,  who  was  governor  of  Bombay; 
and  Sir  Richsrd  Temple,  thirty-four  years  in  India, 
political  resident  at  Hyderabad,  llnance  miniiter, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Brnaal|  and  Governor  of 
Bombay.  Sir  Barlle  Frere  wrote  a  book  about  mis* 
sloos  In  Indin,  wlrfdi  lie  said  were  acDompliahing  "a 
great  moral  and  tntetloctual  revolution."  I  have  al- 
ready quoted  from  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  shell  do  so 
further.  Of  Lord  Lawrence,  whose  secretary  he 
oarly  in  life,  he  says : 

*  He  rr-joiced  to  remark  the  progress  of  Christiita 
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luisaions  belonging  to  all  Protestaut  denominations. 
Tliis  profcress  he  deemed  to  be  very  considerable,  and 
to  be  fraught  with  results  that  ought  to  stimulate 
the  seal  of  the  Church  in  Great  Britain.  He  placed  a 
high  ralue  on  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  as 
bringing  about  the  conversion  of  large  numbers 
among  tribes  that  bad  not  yet  fallen  under  any  one  of 
the  dominant  religions  of  the  East,  and  diffusing,  by 
means  of  education,  the  leaven  of  Christian  morality 
among  the  masses  of  the  rising  generation.  He  held 
also  that  tlie  existence  of  tlie  missions,  and  the  ex- 
ample set  of  tlie  lives  of  tlie  missionaries,  produced 
a  good  effect  politically  by  raising  the  national  re- 
pute of  Englishmen  in  the  esteem  of  natives.*' 

I  invite  partictilar  attention  to  the  last  sentence. 
Lord  Harris,  Governor  of  Bombay,  has  testified  : 

**  I  do  not  think  I  can  too  prominently  say  that  our 
gratitude  to  the  American  Marathi  Mission  lias  been 
piling  up  and  piling  up  all  the  years  of  this  century. 
...  I  take  this  public  opportunity  of  conveying,  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  Bombay,  our  most 
grateful  thanks  for  the  assistance  the  people  of  the 
Cnited  States  are  rendering  this  goverment  in  push- 
ing forward  the  cause  of  education  in  India.*' 

Other  prominent  Anglo-Indian  witnesses  to  the 
ut.lity  of  these  missions  have  been  General  Sir  Her- 
bert Edwardea,  Sir  Donald  McLeod,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Madras;  Sir  Augustus  R.  Thompson, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal :  Sir  William  Muir,  and 
Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  head  of  the  sutistical  department. 
Earlier  than  most  of  these  was  this  official  declare, 
tion  in  a  blue  book  : 

'*  The  (^Tenunent  of  India  cannot  but  acknowl- 
edge ihe  great  obligation  under  which  ft  is  laid  by 
the  benevolent  exertions  of  these  six  hundred  mis. 
sionarief,  whose  blamelesa  example  and  self-denying 
labors  are  infusing  new  vigor  into  the  stereotyjK'<l 
life  of  the  great  populations  placed  under  Kuglisii 
rule,  and  are  preparing  them  to  be  in  every  way 
better  men  and  better  citizens  of  the  great  em  pin-  in 
which  they  dwelL" 

But  testimony  not  less  conclusive,  and  even  more 
opportune,  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Gandhi,  who  attribMti;ii 
the  Brahmo-Somaj.  its  more  intlueritial  »-ufXwsiior  iIm* 
Arya-Somaj,  and  a  revival  in  Hinduism  itaelf,  Vf  tK« 
•tir  created  by  the  missionarief.  Consid'-rin/  \\n: 
disparity  between  their  nuwh^rn  and  ih'^ne  of  Uji; 
natives,  this  it  great  praise.  Th'.-  Brajjrno  hV^rnaj 
movement  was  Shid  by  Max  M  .Her,  rnoro  thun 
twenty  years  a?o.  to  be  "  ti.e  most  mornirjUjux  umw 
ment  in  this  momentous  c^iit-ry.*'  J>,  moi-t  'ii.-.tin. 
giiished  member,  Kesl.ub  Ci.  ib'jc-r  iv-fj,  raid  m  u.i- 
town  hall  of  Calcutta.  ApKi  i\  l^l'f,  f.jie^i-.ififr  ij</  us 
a  Christian,  but  as  a  theist : 

*' You  cannot  deny  ti:»t  yfj'.r  !.i-ari»>.  i.avir  \m$vu 
couched,  conquered,  aij'j  t-'jo/jj^^Ubd  b-  a  knih-ikii- 
power.  That  po^ er  rieed  I  i*r.'.  yo  \p  ':\  t.nt  Ii  is 
Christ  who  nil<-s  Bri'-j:.  Iii'jia.  •».-;  uot  thi;  jji  iixh 
^ownnneoi. 


The  missionaries  have  made  converu  in  all  danefl 
of  society,  but  in  tlie  higher  castes  they  have  made 
few.  Of  the  Rev.  Krishna  Mohan  Banerji,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Temple  says : 

"  Sprung  from  the  higliest  caste,  he  learned  from 
Christian  teaching  to  feel  a  catholic  charity  for  all  tlM 
humbler  castes  of  his  countrymen,  and  seemed  to 
perceive  that  one  mode  of  propagating  Cliristiao 
principle  among  the  heathen  is  to  let  tiiem  feel  th« 
warmth  of  Christian  sympathy.  Though  his'  influ- 
ence was  perhaps  not  acknowledged  by  the  upper 
classes,  it  really  was  considerable  among  the  numer- 
ical majority  of  educated  Hindus  at  the  capital." 

The  mission  work  has  succedcd  better  in  the 
country  than  in  the  cities,  and  among  the  aboriginal 
tribes  and  the  people  of  no  caste,  than  among  the 
high-caste  Hindus  and  the  Mohammedans.  Two 
reasons  for  this  are  obvious,  and  we  should  not  ex- 
pect a  Hindu  gentleman  to  call  attention  to  them. 
One  is  the  subjection  of  man ;  the  other  is  the  sub- 
jeclion  of  woman.  Both  are  protected  from  assault 
by  that  apathy  which  is  cliaracteristic  of  Asia,  and 
which  ^eems  to  attain  iu  highest  or  lowest  develop- 
ment among  the  Hindus.  The  climate  paralyses  ac- 
tion, and  the  highest  achievements  of  indigenous  re- 
ligious thought  are  contemphition  and  nonexistence. 
Costtimes,  implements,  institutions  luidergo  no 
change.  liOarning  is  not  increased,  tyranny  is  not 
reHisied,  deception  is  not  ({ueHtioned,  progress  ts  net 
even  tmdersUKKl  where  Aaht  is  frtto  from  WesUru 
invasion.  ApiX'alcd  In  by  the  Wast  to  awaken,  and 
*Mtve  by  knowh-dgo  and  pnaoe  itnd  love,"  the  Kast 
responds,  in  the  vnrseH  of  Hir  Alfred  I)  Lyall : 

*'  If  tli«4  UfftU  of  our  llfti  Im  iiliwaurti  miil  iwlii, 
And  tlin  aartli  la  ihoir  kliiKiloiii,  nuil  lunw  way  tlae, 

yi*  may  lulu*  liiHi  WNifim  hIh*  wtHii  ilmli  vlmtn  \ 
I  may  mm  v»  iiiciii  novui  ,  huiI  •li-nii  la  riiw." 

Sti  one  who  hna  mil  livail  In  «ii  Apiuiln  itoiiiitiunlty 
cull  iinderMlitiid  II10  dt-gititlMliuii  of  Aaititiu  woman- 
litHH],  or  v^hiit  it  c'oHlH  an  Aalnlic*  inan  Ut  dlvdnt  him- 
s<'ir  of  tlio  ariiHo  iif  Ilia  riuiwrioril.v  of  aex.  Hut 
nriiontr  Uio  illuiliia  llinio  Hia  liitaittS  tvah  in  the  dom- 
iriarit  »«>  A  Tntkiiih  tiaibiir  may  het^ma  a  i>afebs, 
find  a  'uii'ly  |h:iMIui  haa  iiiHiilud  a  aiiltaii's  sister 
Mrithiti  rniiiil  youim.  T\tt»  liiiiiililfHt  ('hiiiose  may 
reii'-li  l.iifh  iHiik  i;y  mlioliiialilp.  iini  the  constitu- 
lion  of  HiikIii  t-n  ivt.y  ]4  n\,iU}\niii\y  tlio  worst  in  ilie 
worl'i.  It  la  l<i»aili/.i:tl  Mull  U  a  giM  or  a  demon, 
if  iiNiMf-ra  111  III-  of  Mlmlu  iheohigy  to  w«/oian,  and 
1 1.*  \i\y\i  I  nrU)  iimii  mi  upivn  iiiiuh  liie  fame  position 
i^;wMi'l  Hid  I'lW  <'uri«i  iiiiiij.  hlioiild  W4J  welcome  a 
iifw  f«  in/i'tu  iliiii  piiu  I  ho  hoifei*  and  the  dt>g  on  the 
•iiifi*  plufiu  'if  r|iiiiiijul  iiiid  |M.'ironiil  righui  with  our- 
Hi-lvi-;-''  Will  ilif.  Iiltri>  faale  iJiahntau  welc«>me  tli« 
ir.ianx/i.uiy  wi>';  ulin  tiiui  iliat  <io«l  did  not  make  su- 
|/<ii'/i  iiikI  i(if<iioi  iikijbr,  but  made  of  one  hhxA  all 
1 1 41  iiMhi/iiM  of  ni«  II  '  J^i'j  the  slave  owner  listen 
iuy*:i[y  hi  <;»infcon,  m.d  hai*  iLe  i>uke  of  Argyle  yet 
fiAiinn  ii|witi   t.\ii6  i.r<-k  of   ifenry  i^eorge  and  kia«cd 
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bim  ?  Democracy  does  not  win  iia  first  uonv^rU  in 
palaceH  Aod  iu  the  ratiki  of  tlie  hereditary  ariHloc- 
racy.  No  peraoa  who  has  ever  heard  the  biUer  cry 
of  Asiatic  womHnhood  will  apeak  flippantly  of  Chris- 
tian  mi^mouiiries. 

Ttie  introductiotiof  Christian  society  not  only  over- 
turns the  social  order  in  the  mind  of  an  Asiatic,  but 
it  shocks  the  souse  of  propriety  of  both  sexes.  No 
Asiatic  society  can  iiiiderstand  reliance  ujmn  self- 
control  to  proaervo  virtue,  Jt  knows  how  to  keep  its 
men  and  women  apart  only  hy  lockinfj  the  latter  into 
harems  and  zenanas,  veiling  them  thickly  on  the 
street,  and  perhaps  guarding  tliem  with  euniLichfl. 
Tlie  Asiatic  is  e^hocked  in  see  men  and  women  meet* 
ing  as  in  European  society ;  yet  it  is  necessary  lo 
shock  this  perverted  sense  of  propriety,  becQLisd  there 
will  never  be  eoough  virtue  to  rely  on  till  reliance 
on  bars  ;md  veils  and  eunuchs  ceases. 

Admiration  for  orienul  religions  is  affected  by  a 
few  Western  people,  and  among  them  there  are 
women,  1  am  astonished  to  say,  whose  knowledge  of 
them  is  derived  from  select  maiims  from  their 
sacred  and  sealed  books.  No  Asiatic  religion  can 
■land  en  investigation  of  its  reanlts.  The  lights  of 
Aaia  dispel  no  darkness.  Mr.  Gandhi  is  kind  enough 
to  suggest  that  missionarieii  would  accomplish  greater 
results  If  they  would  study  the  native  religions  and 
lUeraiures  more.  This  is  not  the  judgment  of  those 
who  preach  CJiristianity  at  home  or  abrodd,  or  who 
preached  it  in  the  days  of  the  apostle:^.  A  man  ac- 
cepts Christianity  when  he  feels  that  he  needs  it^  and 
it  is  not  important  Uiat  a  Doctor  of  Com  para  live 
Theology  should  submit  to  him  the  old  and  new  faitlia 
in  parallel  columns  with  their  Tespectivo  merits  and 
demerits  indicated.  In  his  Westmiuster  Abbey  lec- 
ture on  miasionsj  Professor  Mux  Miillersaid: 

"  While  the  work  of  the  parcniiil  mission  is  clear, 
and  its  aucoest  even  in  pans  of  India  undeniable^  the 
results  of  controversial  missions  have  been  discour- 
aging." 

But  mtsaionarles  have  done  their  full  share  in  the 
inTeatigation  of  oriental  religion,  literatures^  institu. 
lions,  and  archjx^ology.  Tlie  Indian  blue  book  from 
which  a  quotation  baa  already  been  made  bears  teiS- 
tlmony  on  this  point  that  is  all  the  better  because  it 
ia  old : 

**Na  body  of  men  pays  greater  attention  to  the 
Study  of  the  native  languages  than  tlie  Itidinn  mis- 
sionaries. ...  The  niissioMuries  aa  a  body  know  the 
natives  of  India  well.  .  .  »  Tliey  are  the  compilers  of 
several  diction ariea  and  grammars ;  they  have  written 
important  works  on  the  native  claasics  and  systems 
of  philosophy,  and  they  have  largely  stimulated  the 
great  increiase  of  native  literature  prepared  in  receut 
years  by  educated  native  gentlemen." 

Mr  Gandhi  suggests  that  mis^onaries  should 
adopt  a  vegetarian  diet,  as  it  is  very  painful  to  a 
Hmdtt  to  think  of  the  slaughter  of  animals.  Knger 
to  belp  on  the  cause  of  Christianity,  the  New  York 


Tribnn':  takes  up  the  suggestion  and  reminds  the  mis- 
sionaries of  Paul'.s  fumillar  maxim  regarding  meet  and 
wine.  But  Paul  did  not  say  tliat  he  would  ebstsin 
from  meat  If  eating  it  made  hiai  offeiisive  lo  his 
brother;  be  would  abstain  only  ifeatinfz  meat  led  \m 
brother  to  commit  sin.  To  eat  meat  offered  to  idols 
might,  by  some  of  his  converts  from  paganism,  be  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  reverence  to  the  idul ;  rather  thia 
encourage  that  he  would  go  without  meet.  Quite 
the  reverse  is  the  situation  in  India.  No  one  wbo 
has  lived  in  an  Asifktic  commuoity  and  obsei 
the  treatment  of  women,  and  domestic  aninial 
whether  kept  for  breeding  or  industrial  purposes,  will 
be  imposed  on  for  a  moment  by  the  impric&tion  that 
the  Hindus  abstain  from  tlesh  from  motives  of  buman- 
ity.  People  among  whom  infanticide  is  common,  and 
the  sutlee  was  n  national  instiiution  till  tlie  English 
suppressod  it  as  a  result  of  mUsionftrj  agiuition — 
since  which  time  the  treatment  of  widowa  has  been 
i?ucb  as  to  make  the  pyre  seem  mercifui^^o  not  ab- 
stain from  animal  food  on  account  of  extreme  seLsi- 
tiveuess  of  suGTering.  That  their  averaion  to  killing 
cows  is  pure  !<uper9titiou  admits  of  no  questioti.  In 
his  Afiatk  Siutltts,  Sir  Alfred  C.  Lya)],  formerly 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  ilio  Punjab,  says: 

"The  worship  of  animub  which  by  their  sppeAf* 
ance  or  ImblLs  alarm  or  startle  human  beings  is  so 
obvious  iu  its  primitive  reason  and  so  oomooft 
throughout  India  that  it  needs  no  detailed  descnp- 
tioo.  *  .  .  The  goat  has  a  peculiar  trick  of  shivering 
at  iniorvala,  and  this  is  taken  to  be  the  afflahij.  In 
the  North  of  lodia  he  is  turned  loose  along  a  disputed 
border  line^  and  where  he  shivers  there  ia  the  mark 
set  up.  .  .  .  Everyone  knows  that  horned  cattle, 
the  wealth  of  a  simple  society,  are  adored  throughout 
India/' 

Now,  if  abstaining  from  meat  fosters  the  belief 
that  there  is  u  god  under  a  oowbide,  it  is  the  duty  of 
missionaries  to  eat  meat  three  times  a  day  if  thereby 
tliey  may  help  to  convince  the  dupes  of  Brahmao 
superstition  that  beef  h  diet  and  not  deity. 

The  missionaries  are  intensely  in  earnest  m  their 
work,  or  they  would  not  be  doing  it,  for  tiiere  is  no 
pecuniary  profit  iu  being  a  missionary,  oor  is  there 
pleasure,  apart  from  the  sense  of  duty  welJ  don^,  ia 
living  in  most  of  the  mission  sutions.  They  have 
ncqutred  a  trood  deal  of  experience,  and  there  h^V9 
been  among  them  discussions — sharp,  not  to  Sij 
acrimouious^regarding  tlie  best  methods  to  pursu<^ 
They  have  been,  and  many  of  them  stilt  are,  exposed 
to  some  danger  and  many  dlscomfortB.  Surely  it  is 
not  necessary  to  appeal  to  them  to  practice  a  little 
self-denial  at  the  table  iu  order  to  advance  the  work 
to  which  they  have  devoted  their  hves.  The  mii- 
sionarioa  are  as  line  a  cluss  of  men  and  women  as 
can  be  fouod  in  church  work  at  home,  and  those  who 
have  gone  from  American  churches  deserve  the  fre- 
quent remark  of  the  old  Earl  of  Shaftesbury^  that 
American  missionaries  were  the  beat  combinations  of 
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ptetr  and  com  m on  sense  he  ktiew*.  Of  English  mm^ 
flionaries  the  Quarterly  Bt^vieio  of  Janyarj,  1894, 
sajB: 

**  Men  of  mark  for  BcLolftrship,  in  larger  numbers 
than  over,  devote  their  tulente  to  the  labor  or  litern- 
lure  of  the  mi 38 ion  field  and  add  to  its  prestige. 
The  sons  of  £nij:lish  bishops  no  longer  monopolize 
the  richest  livings  at  home,  but  give  themselves  lo 
tlu3  most  trying  form  of  church  work  abroad;  and 
the  sees  ot  Litchfield  and  Kxeter  and  Hereford,  and 
eren  the  princelv  throne  of  Barbara,  are  adding  to 
their  dignity  by  aendlng  from  episcopal  palace  and 
castle  those  who  might  Juatly  expect  high  honor  and 
advancement  here  in  England.  An  archbishop^a 
dattghter  mainiaiDcd  for  years  single-handed  tlie 
work  of  educating  Arab  boys  in  Egypt»  and  daugli- 
ters  of  lay  peers  aiiperiiaend  and  cheer  by  their 
presence  the  xenana  workers  iti  India.  Cambridge 
dispatched  the  moat  learned  of  its  Arabic  professors 
to  try  and  win  the  Mohatomedan^  of  Aden^  and  the 
foremost  of  m  cricketers  to  no  less  arduous  work  in 
China/' 

While  the  sole  purpose  for  whlcli  missiooarlea  go 
to  India  is  to  give  religious  instruction,  the  means 
they  employ  to  that  end  are  various.  They  teach  the 
domestic  arts,  they  provide  medical  and  surgical  at- 
tendance^  and  their  schools  and  printing  presses 
have  given  an  intelloclual  stimulus  to  the  sodden  and 
hopeless  oorom unities  in  which  they  put  tlietnaelvei, 
which  no  one  who  has  not  observed  it  can  appreci- 
ate. It  is  felt  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  conimuniiiea 
which  remain  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  missiou* 
arie«.  The  oriental  churches,  the  Mohammeduns, 
and  the  pagans  have  felt  it,  and  have  been  obliged  in 
many  places  lo  meet  this  competition  of  the  mind. 

Litcrury  art  makes  a  jest  of  work  for  mankind,  and 
Borrioboola  Gha  dries  up  tho  fountain  of  human 
aympatliy.  Science  stops  lia  laboratory  work  long 
enough  to  divert  £1,000  from  the  rescne  work  of  tlio 
Salvation  Army.  Pliilosopliy  paralyzes  unselfish 
impulsea  by  proving  that  reformatory  work  can  ac- 
complish nothing.  Yet  Ghriatian  misaionaries  are 
actually  doing  what  Dickena  ridiculed,  Huxley  dis- 
trusts, and  8pencer  says  la  impossible.  With  tiicir 
hospttalB  and  their  schools  and  their  churches  they 
are  proving  their  divine  commission  aa  Jesus  of 
Xnzareth  proved  that  he  was  the  Messiah:  ''The 
bHiid  receive  thoir  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the 
lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hoar,  the  dead  are 
raised  up  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them  "' — Forum. 


God  has  a  jnst  claim  to  the  best  service  we  can 
render.  In  tlie  tuissionary  service  he  justly  claims 
the  labors  of  the  most  capable  and  pronusing,  antl 
that  they  be  as  thorouglily  trained  a.*^  the  best 
schools  of  their  times  can  train  thera.  And  the  de- 
mand is  easentiuhy  the  sanie  In  every  field. —Z>n  Jut?- 
son.  Smiit. 


India's  Meeds, 

BY   RKV.    BOBERT  P.    WILDER. 

^^  India  needs  one  thmiaand  Spirii^/ilkd  Volunte^fi 
now/* 

This  was  the  measajre  cabled  from  Calcutta  to  De- 
troit, To  us  on  the  Held  it  means  more  than  words 
can  express.  It  came  in  prayer.  It  was  sent  with 
prayer.  As  it  Hashed  along  the  wires  we  were  ask- 
ing God  that  it  might  burn  iu  way  into  every  volun- 
teer's heart.  On  your  knees  weigh  with  us  the 
words.  In  tlie  presence  of  our  King  study  their 
memniog. 

India — what  does  it  mean  ?  To  the  student  it  rep- 
resents a  wealth  of  |ihilology,  a  ma/e  of  philosoph- 
ical systems^  and  a  problem  In  ethnology.  To  us 
it  is  the  court  guarded  by  **  the  strong  rasu  fully 
armed.''  To  us  it  is  Satan *«  throne.  To  us  it  ia  the 
graveyard  of  millions  dead  iu  sin^ — millions  whom 
Christ  longs  lo  save. 

But  why  one  thousand?  3.  Because  India  has 
two  liundred  and  eighty^ seven  million  souls  to  be 
reached,  and  only  one  thousand  seven  hundred  mis* 
sionariea  on  the  field.  Probably  more  than  one  half 
of  the  people  have  never  had  the  leading  facts  and 
features  of  Christianity  clearly  placed  before  tliem. 

2.  Because  it  is  under  a  Chriatian  government. 
Tliis  means  opportunity  and  responsibility.  Oppor- 
tunity^  for  miBsionnrieB  are  few,  to  come  in  large 
numbers  j  free  to  locate  in  any  province  or  village, 
free  to  preach  and  to  baptize.  The  law  protects 
Uiera  and  their  converts  from  official  intrigue  and 
mob  violence.  Responsibility  ;  since  in  t/ie  prwi- 
denceof  ffor/auch  an  empire  is  under  a  Chriatian  gov- 
ernment. 

3.  Because  the  masses  to  be  evangelized  arc  not 
homo^fneoiis.  They  are  divided  into  thirteen  races, 
from  the  Aryo  India  to  the  Dra vidian.  They  speak 
ninety  languages  and  dialects.  They  are  divided 
into  el^rtit  prominent  non  Christian  religions.  Among 
hill  tribes  the  lowest  forms  of  nature  worship  ia  met. 
On  the  plains  one  must  grapple  with  the  subtleties 
of  philoBophical  pantheism  and  the  social  barriers  of 
c&ate. 

Has  tho  Turkish  empire  claims t  Yes»  urgent 
claim p;  but  there  are  rifty- seven  million  Mohammedans 
in  India — a  larger  number  than  under  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  Moreover,  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet 
are  more  free  to  accept  Christ  under  British  rule  than 
in  Syria  or  in  Asia  Minor. 

Has  China  claims  ?  Yes,  thank  God  that  five  hun- 
dred of  tlie  thousand  asked  for  have  already  gone 
into  that  vast  empire.  One  written  language  is  used 
throughout  China,  There  are  iw^nfn  important  lan- 
guages iu  India.  Of  these  the  most  used  i» spoken  by 
eighty  six  uiillion  people,  and  the  least  by  one  million. 
Who  are  to  translate  books  into  these  languages  ? 
Who  are  to  build  up  a  native  Christian  hteralure? 
Id  Beugul  missionaries  have  been  at  work  one  hun- 
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dred  years,  and  as  jct  Uiere  is  no  concordance  to 
the  New  Testament  in  a  bnguage  spoken  by  forty 
million  people  1  One  is  at  last  beinp  prepared.  The 
pen  of  one  couHecrated  writer  can  reich  all  China 
"through  the  written  vernacular.  Xo  man  can  be 
proticient  in  twenty  vernaculars.  Hence  many  voU 
iiDteers  of  litornry  ability  are  needed  here.  Wo  need 
Cliristian  teit-lxjoka,  devoiionai  books,  hymnody, 
hisioryf  and  biography.  Leaflets  for  inquirers  are 
demanded. 

W©  might  say  aa  much  or  more  for  each  depart- 
ment of  work — village  work,*  vernacular  achoola^ 
-efiforta  for  iiniverfjity  students  and  work  tn  Ibe 
zenanas  of  India.f  I  pray  that  you  will  look  at  each 
of  these  depfirtraenia  with  reference  to  the  popula- 
tions, the  raceSf  the  languages,  and  religions  which 
each  represents,  and  then  aska,  Are  one  tjiousand 
voluntcera  needed? 

Spirit- FILLED.  A  China  misiionary  writes: 
*'  Christ  takes  hold  of  the  world  by  us,  but  we  are 
such  choked-tip  channel:^  tltnt  the  streams  of  the 
■^vater  of  life  c^in  hardly  flow." 

Open  channeU  are  indispensable  m  India.  Only 
the  "  water  of  life  '^  can  make  this  desert  blossom  as 
the  rose.  Wo  need  men  through  whom  the  water 
can  ilow  unhind^td.  India  is  rightly  regarded  as  the 
hardest  field.  Men  cannot  conquer  it  God  can, 
but  God  can  through  Spirii-jiiUd  meu.  A  little 
^tesm  can  lift  a  light  load.  A  full  heod  of  eloam  ia 
required  to  lift  from  India  the  load  of  castG,  immoraU 
•ity,  and  superstition  wliich  is  clinched  with  the 
rivets  of  a  religion  that  has  endured  for  centuries. 
The  Chriatiau  worker  in  India  ia  *'  wrecked  upon 
«the  supematurah"  Because  we  live  in  the  diepenaa- 
tion  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  it  is  not  the  case  that  we  are 
by  virtue  of  that  fact  filled  with  the  Spirit,  In 
the  eighth  chapter  of  Acts  we  read  of  Christians  who 
dived  after  Pentecost.  These  Sainarlians  were  evan- 
gel izedt  they  "  gave  heed  with  one  accord  *'  unto 
Philip,  **  Thero  was  much  joy  in  that  city,"  They 
*■  believed/*  "They  wore  baptized,  both  men  and 
womeu/'  but  the  Holy  Ghost  *'  as  yet  was  fallen  upon 
none  of  them.**  To-day  there  aro  thousands  of 
■Christiana  who  havo  joy  and  truly  believe,  bht  tliey 
have  not  the  penLecoslal  power. 

If  Peter  and  John  were  to  visit  ua  volunteers  I 
believe  that  they  would  pray  for  ua  fis  they  prayed 
tfor  the  Samaritans,  '*  that  they  might  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost/'  If  Paul's  voice  could  be  lieard  on  our 
miaaiouary  boards  would  not  hia  first  question  to 
candidates  be»  *'  Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  n  hen 
ye  believed  ?  " 

Tlte  late  Bishop  Hill,  of  Atrica,  said  tliat  the 
greatest  ]siudr*nce  to  mission  work  is  gencfally  tiio 
missionary  himself.  W©  missionaries  arc  praying  much 


*  Ninety  per  oeoi  of  India 'a  population  is  aaid  to  be  In 
Tllltur^. 
t  "  What  Is  India's  irreatest  n^xA't  '*  was  Ibis  week  asked 
\  a  missionary,    **  Omwrrofrrf  u  nmfM,'*  wur  th^  r^plf. 


over   tiiese   words,     God   ia   searching  our  hearts. 
Some  of  us,  thank  God,  received  Uie  baptism  of  tie 
Holy   Spirit   btfore   we  landed   here.      Some   UaTfj 
toiled  for  years  and  do  not  yet  know  what  tt  ia  tot 
nikd  with  the  Spirit.    Some  have  found  the  fuUneit ' 
after  reaching  ludia, 

A  student  volunteer  from  South  India  wrtiea  to 
me  aa  follows : 

'*  I  believe  what  we  need  in  India  to-day  ia  not 
more  methods,  or  bettor  methods,  but  a  genuine  taking 
hold  on  God^  a  genuine  and  whole-hearted  surrender 
to  him.  We  have  wheels  enougih  What  we  need 
ig  the  'Spirit  of  Ltfe^  in  the  wheels.  «  .  .  In  the 
midst  of  thousands  who  know  not  God  I  am  coming 
to  realize  how  little  I  know  hira  myself,  and  to  put 
new  meaning  into  the  words,  '  My  heart  and  m|j 
soul  crieth  out  for  the  living  God.'  " 

The  mountain  of  Hinduism  cannot  be  blastei 
w^ithout  divine  dynamite.  Whence  does  it  come  ? 
university  education  will  not  give  it.  Crossing  the 
seas  will  not  bring  it.  It  cornea  not  from  atudy 
of  men  or  of  metliods.  "  Ye  shall  receive  chn-a^a 
(dynamic)  ichcn  the  Holy  Ghoul  is  come  vjwn  yo^ 
The  first  misBionaiies  waited  until  they  w^t^  dlled 
*'  Tarry  ye  in  the  city,  until  ye  bo  clotlied  with 
i^t'i^^iv  from  on  high,"  was  the  Maater^s  command. 

The  greatest  of  foreign  missionaries  was  flUed  with 
the  Spirit,  was  called  to  labor  among  the  Geutilea  by 
the  Spirit,  waa  "  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghott,"  and 
spoke  in  the  power  of  tlie  Spirit.  No  wondor  that 
such  missionaries  succeeded.  No  wonder  tltat 
their ''disciples  were  filled  with  joy  and  with  tlie 
Holy  Ghost" 

To-day  also  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  miaaioa- 
■  aries  to  be  Spirit-fiQed.     *♦  Be  filled  with  the  Spirit" 
is  a  command. 

For  Jesus'a  sake,  for  tlie  work's  sake,  for  your  own 
sake^  obey  this  command,  and  enjoy  thia  privilege 
before  you  sail. 

''Now."  In  publishing onr  cablegram  two  leading 
papors  have  omitted  this  word.  Allow  me  to  state 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  White  and  myself  tltat  tliia  word  ia 
not  an  hyperbole.  Wo  meant  it  when  we  wirod. 
We  moan  it  stili* 

1.  Numbers  aay,  ^'Kow."  In  Bengal  tlier«  are 
twenty  milHons^one  third  of  the  population  of  the 
Tnited  States — without  any  missionary.  Body  after 
body  baa  been  carried  past  me  to  the  funeral  pyre, 
I  have  heard  the  Bengulee  bearera  cry  out  in  tJ^e 
darkoesSr  *'  HoH  hoi!  liori  Itol!^*  (call  on  Hari.)  Do 
you  wonder  that  I  cable  now?  These  twenty  mil- 
lions nre  not  only  rushing  on  to  Christless  graves,  but 
they  know  not  Christ.  Place  one  thoiisand  rolun* 
teers  among  thera.  and  each  volunteer  would  be 
responsible  for  twenty  thousand  soula  ! 

But  Bengal  is  only  one  of  lDdia*a  provinces. 

WTiy  '*  AWf  f  *'  Because  the  population  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Since  18K1  it  has  increased  by  iweuty- 
six  millions— about  ten  per  cent  in  a  decade. 
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2.  The  crisis  saja,  ** ^V^uf.*'  Western  cUi ligation  ia 
tiooding^  Inda,*  but  railwajs,  lelegraplia^  post  offices, 
and  college  do  not  eave  aouU.  Tliej  give  a  ''  wid«r 
knowledge  of  tbe  world "f  waj  *«»  but  with  this  comes 
«lso  a  wider  knowledge  of  ihe  world's  Ticesi  and  ihe 
loss  more  than  Imlances  the  gain."  It  is  higli  time 
tliat  CliriBiiaDitj  Ooodod  i^his  empire.  What  are  these 
tiro  mill  ions  who  know  Knglifili  reading  ?  Cheap,  im- 
tDond,  and  intidol  trash  from  Eitrope  aod  America. 

The  Rev.  S.  Maleer,  of  Travancore,  speaks  as  fol- 
lows: "  Thiv^is  a  crisis  in  all  dej^atitnenis  in  India. 
Now  is  the  time  if  laditr  i^  not  to  be  poisoned  with 
evil,  skeptical,  id  Mel  literature.'' 

Satan  saji, ''  Xow/^  He  la  pouring  hia  forces  into 
this  land.  He  is  usiag  the  aeventeeu  thousand  poBt 
offices  and  letier  boiiea  to  disseminate  literarj  tllilL 
He  is  using  the  railroads  to  cnrry  pilgrims  who  for* 
Tuerly  walked  to  heathen  abrines.  lo  Calcutta  there 
are  fonr  thousund  college  atudenls  and  three  thoiK 
Band  readiop  for  entrance  to  the  colleges.  For  sev- 
eral moDth.*!  I  have  been  working  among  these  seven 
thousand  bright  fellows,  l  have  loctnred  to  them  in 
Ihe  open  squares  and  in  mission  t.'olleges.  Thej 
have  come  to  mj  home,  where  I  have  Imd  nearly  five 
hundred  interviews.  Thej  are  plastic  now.  Soon 
cur  opportuniiy  to  reacii  them  will  be  gone.  Is 
Ihere  a  |j:reaier  crisis  conceivable  than  that  among 
these  men  w 1 10  are  the  brain  of  Bengal?  They  arc 
rending  work.'j  atiacking  Chrisliaiiiiy.  But  on  audi 
a  question  veterans  should  speak,  so  I  quote  from 
one  wJio  has  spent  over  tliirty  years  in  India. 

Br,  Messmot^  writes  as  follows  in  the  ImiiaH  WitneM 
of  May  5,  1894:  '*  India  cannot  wait,  simply  because 
in  her  case  Widtiog  means  the  adoption  of  Europeau 
civilization  witdout  Kuropcan  Chrialiunityt  and  the 
work  of  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  wUl  be  in- 
oonceivabty  more  difTicult  than  it  would  be  were  the 
Gospel  given  to  her  during  the  days  of  her  trantii- 
lion.  ...  If  the  change  is  completpd  without  the 
Bible,  and  Ihe  new  civilization  of  India  crytitalliscs 
into  ft  godless,  irreligious  life,  it  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  make  any  moral  impression  upon  it  by 
teaciiiug,  Christian  doctriDe«  It  i^  *^  now  or  never 
almost." 

Bishop  Thoburii,  who  has  spent  thirty-four  years 
io  this  laud,  writes:  *' The  Christian  misftionaries  of 
India  huve  been  brought  face  to  ftJce  with  a  respou- 
flibility  and  an  opportunity  such  as  our  fathers  never 
koew«  ...  If  any  such  opportunity  has  ever  been 
presented  tT  the  Church  of  Jesus  ChriBt  since  the  diiy 
of  Pentec<^st  I  have  strangely  failed  to  hear  it." 


*  In  IWT  iwo  mtllton  passengers  were  canleil  by  tbe  rulh 
wRVsi  of  ln<jiia :  now  over  one  hnndn^l  in  11 1  too  a  yi*a  rare  car- 
ried. Tbr4«e  million  meesaseti  are  tranindtliKl  every  year 
along  ttjii  ty-t'litht  thousacd  miles  of  tek»ffnii>h  wire.  The 
reirulin'  rKJstfllMtrlbutt^  thriM^  bunclred  mrMlon  Ifttt-ra.  Th*?rf 
arp  now  io  TutJlii  on^  hundred  anil  foitvtwo  thtiUrMinil  insti- 
tutions at  lHndi*fl  by  thn*»»  million  eight  hundred  thi*u«tfltid  pu- 
upllji.  Out  of  theit'  Institutions  tliteen  million  educated  tm* 
tlves  bare  tome.    Two  millions  of  ilil^  number  rend  English. 


Colond  G.  A.  Jncub,  lateof  Bo mbuy  Staff  Corp t*^  says 
after  thirty- live  years'  residence  in  India;  ''It  is  a 
critical  time.  The  opponunities  may  soon  pass.  If 
the  work  is  to  be  done  at  all  it  must  be  done  at 

OXCE." 

The  unevsngelized  millions,  the  unexampled  crisis, 
and  the  swiftly  passing  opportunity  cry,  "  Now." 

*'  Also  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord^  saying,  Whom 
shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  na  ?  Then  eaid  I, 
Here  I  am:  send  me." — Student  Vohinteer. 


Babbi  LichtensteiD,  of  HuEgary. 

lOKATZ   LiCHTEKSTEiK   was  bom  In  Hungary,  of 

vTewish  parents,  about  seventy  years  ago.     He  waa 

trained  in  the  strictest  Jewish  schools,  and  for  over 

forty  years  faithfully  diacharged  the  duties  of  an 


V^ 


UABBI   UJKATZ   LK  BTKKSTEllf. 

orthodox  rabbi,  frequently  speaking  violeotly 
against  the  New  Testament  and  the  teachings  of 
Christionity.  The  London  Cttristian  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  hia  conversion  and  aubseqiient 
hfe: 

The  Hebrew  New  Testament  lay  over  thirty  years 
in  his  study  unread.  One  memorable  evening,  when 
troubled  nbout  tlic  religious,  or,  rather,  irreligious, 
state  of  tlic  majority  of  his  brethren,  he  took  the 
New  Testiiment  from  the  bookshelf,  opened  and 
read  it.  Forthwith  the  "veil"'  waa  taken  away. 
The  eftect  which  the  word  had  upon  him  he  thus 
describes  in  hia  recent  work,  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity: '*!  felt  myeelf  straugely,  wonderfully  fasci- 
nated; a  brightness,  a  Hash  of  lightning,  passed 
through  my  soul.  As  though  an  electric  shock  had 
opened  my  blind  eyes,  I  ga^ed  with  astonishment 
into  the  future,  I  felt  as  one  who  had  recovered 
from  a  severe  illness,  as  a  prisoner  released  from  hia 
fetters,  for  I  had  sought  thorn?,  but  gathered  roses ; 
instead  of  stones  I  found  pearls — oetestial  treasures; 
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instead  of  pride,  liamllity ;  instead  of  liatred,  love; 
instead  of  bondage,  liberty;  instead  of  reveDge,  for- 
giveness; insteafJ  of  ennaitji  atonement;  instead  of 
death,  life — resurrection/*  He  cororaunieated  his 
marvelous  discovery  to  his  wife  and  to  bis  soo,  wlio 
was  then  a  medical  man  in  a  royal  hospital  in  Biida- 
Pestb.  They  not  only  rejoiced  with  liini  in  tliis  great 
truth,  but  also  encouraged  him  to  make  it  known  to 
his  congregalion  and  to  the  Jewish  community,  the 
son  promising  the  fnther  Xjq  stand  by  bim  in  every 
way,  no  mattor  wJiat  the  consequences  might  be. 

The  rabbi  published,  in  quick  succession,  tltree 
pampblets  in  German.  Shortly  after  the  appvanince 
of  these  tracts,  which  were  sold  with  amazing  rapid- 
ity, a  fierce  storm  of  persecution  broke  out  against 
hira.  The  Synod  of  the  rabbi  a  in  Buda-Festh  calle*! 
on  him  to  witlvdraw  hie  statements  regarding  Christ 
and  the  New  TeBtament,  or  to  be  baptised,  and  thus 
leave  bis  congregation.  Lichtenstein  did  oeitltcr  the 
one  nor  the  other;  and  as  to  leaving  ids  congrega- 
tion, he  replied  that  be  would  do  so  as  soon  as  they 
could  proTFe  his  teaching  to  be  un biblical. 

As  the  Synod  could  not  alter  matte rs,  it  tried  to 
induce  the  rabbits  congregn lion  at  Tapio  sssele  l^idls- 
mias  him;  but  ns  this  elTort  was  equally  futile^ 
most  of  the  members  being  in  full  aympntby  with 
bim — enemies  endeavored,  and  with  success,  to  in- 
jure liis  Btant'h  adherentB  and  rGlatives  in  monetary 
mftttera,  Tbe  rabbi  helped  his  alllicted  friends  as 
long  AS  hi 4  small  capita!  lasted.  Just  at  that  time 
his  son,  who  had  promised  to  be  his  stay,  died — died 
with  the  name  of  Jesus  on  his  lips.  Not  wishing:  to 
bring  fnrtlier  calamity  on  his  people,  tlie  rabbi  re- 
trained from  issuing  other  wriiinga  until  the  sireaa 
of  the  storm  sliould  pass  over. 

He  alVerwaril  removed  to  Bnda'Pesth,  and  has 
lately  made  i  ho  following  report  of  his  work: 

''  Shortly  after  my  arrival  here  a  number  of  people 
gathered  about  me,  curious  to  hear  me,  among  them 
many  also  who  thirsted  for  the  wcard  of  God.  By 
request,  I  gave  addresses  in  a  branch  synagogue,  and 
had  great  eneouragoment,  Scliolars  from  the  Rab* 
binaie  College  streamed  in  in  great  numbera^  students 
thronged  round  mo  and  listened  to  my  discourse. 
But  80 1 m  all  was  changed  To  my  inexpressible 
grieff  the  president  of  the  synagogue  was  strictly 
forbidden  to  offer  me  again  the  use  of  the  pulpit;  and 
the  scholars  supported  by  the  institution  were 
threateued  with  dismissal  should  they^  however  in- 
directly, continue  to  hold  communication  with  me. 
The  fathers,  also,  of  the  students  were  warned,  Ijoib 
by  word  and  letter,  that  I  poisoned  the  mind  a  of 
youth  by  teaching  error.  It  was  impressed  on  the 
students  who  visited  me  that  no  certi6cate  for  re* 
ligious  knowledge  would  be  given  them,  without 
which  their  college  certificate  would  be  useless^  and 
that  everyone  who  came  to  see  me  was  marked. 

"To  this  end  a  young  man  from  Grosswardcin  i^ 
•mp^ojedf   who  has  hire^l   a   dwelling  immediately 


opposite  my  own.  My  bigoted  old  landlord  also 
watches  mj  guests  with  jealous  eyea.  But  as  a 
stream,  stemmed  in  its  course,  forces  for  itself  new 
channels  to  flow  in,  so  am  I  interviewed  at  evtry 
road  and  crosaingj  and  obliged  to  prodaim  the  Goapel 
in  its  unsurpaaaable  sublimity,  *  Wisdom  cries  with- 
out, and  causes  her  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets.* 
I  have  intimate  intercourse  with  doctors,  professora, 
and  ofheials,  as  also  among  educated  ladies,  where 
the  words  springing  from  my  heart  find  ready  re- 
sponse. Many  families  of  position  also  visit  np, 
who  condemn  the  harsh  conduct  of  the  rabbinatt , 
here,  in  relation  to  mo ;  many  foreigners  also  viii|| 
mo.  I  have  often  very  grave  important  discussio 
witli  Tahnudists  and  rabbis  from  a  distance, 
wish  to  bring  me  to  compromise,  and  it  ta  worthy  i 
note  that  many  who  formerly  had  no  know^Iedge  < 
the  New  Testament,  and  stared  blankly  and  incredu- 
lously at  me  when  I  quoted  its  sublime  doctrines, 
have  afterward  begged  to  possess  one.*' 


Eyaagelkation  of  Arabia. 

Bir   RBV.   8,    U.    XWEMER. 

Arabia,  like  ancient  Gaul,  is  divided  into  three' 
pans,  Petrea,  Deaerle,  and  Felix.     At  is  tlie  land,  so 
haa  been   iis   history.     The   caravan   trade,    which 
brought  all  the  wenlth  of  OrmUE  and  Ind   to  the 
marts  of  the  West,  left  large  blessing  on  the  de» 
and  made  Arabia  commercially  happy.     When  eon 
merce  left  tlie  land  and  chose  the  sea,   the  eatj 
peninsuln  auflered  and  became^  in  a  sense,  dti 
And  when  Islam  triumphed  it  petrified. 

Christianity  in  Ardbia  has  had  only  two  ahoft^ 
chapters;  tlie  first  is  completed,  the  second  has 
yet  been  written  full.  The  tirst  tells  of  a  s^up 
tious,  almost  pagan,  form  of  Christianity  in  Yemen, 
before  the  advent  of  Mohammed.  The  second  is  (!be 
story  of  Christian  missions  in  Arabia.  Physical 
Arabia  is  aa  wonderful  in  its  diversity  a*  is  the 
opinion  of  modern  critics  on  the  ethnology  of  lU 
peoples.  In  the  far  nortli  and  iilong  the  Mesopota- 
mion  valley  there  are  vast  fertile  plaina  covered  in 
winter  with  luxuriant  grass,  on  which  flocks  of  aheep 
pasture.  Brilliant  with  flowers  in  spring,  all  dries 
dead  when  ihe  rains  cease ;  then,  too,  tKe  GOtnads 
fold  their  tents  and  steal  away. 

Central  Arabia  la  a  tabledandtwo  to  four  thousand 
feet  above  sea  lovt-l,  rocky  and  barren  for  the  most 
part,  and  again  adapted  to  pasture  and  herds  or 
the  dale  palm.  The  western  coast  begins  with  lofty 
Sinai  and  extends  to  the  volcanic  rocks  that  give 
Aden  strength.  It  is,  however,  low,  hot,  rainlees, 
and,  tout  for  a  few  oases,  nearly  barren*  The  in* 
lenor  rises  to  become  movmiainous  and  desolate,  as 
near  Jiddah  and  yentoo,  or  mountainous,  well- 
watered,  fertile,  and  densely  populated,  aa  in  Aair 
and  Yemen,  A I  Jiddah  the  highest  inland  peaks 
are  on'y  two  dayV  journey;   from  Hodeida  it  takes 
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•ix  days*  dimb  tcr  malM  and  ten  for  cimeU  to  reach 
S«na4,  the  capital. 

The  southern  coast  line  reaeeBbies  the  wvstens.  but 
ia  altogether  more  fertile:  from  Aden  to  Makailah 
4he  country  inland  produce:^  tobacco,  coffee,  and 
gums ;  from  Sbehr  to  Muscat  the  interior  is  least 
known ;  but  Arabs  from  Sur  tell  me  it  ia  ferule  and 
populous.  Nor  h  of  Muscat  ihe  coast  streicLes  in 
rocky  heights  pa»t  Ras  Musaeodom,  Eatar.  and  the 
pearl  islands  of  Bahrein.  El  Ua^sa  has  low.  moist 
ground  where  rice  growp.  also  Lot  springs  and  ancient 
ruius.  and  ia  a  remarkable  province.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris- Euphrates  to  the  city  of  Bagdad 
the  land  is  blessed  with  wealth  of  palms,  barley, 
«nd  wheaL  Arabia  is  not  wholly  a  desert,  nor  is  it 
-deserted.  The  exact  population  is  unkuown.  Al- 
brecht  Jehm,  the  best  authority  I  know^  excluding 
the  Euphrates  Talley.  estimates  it  at  10.752.000. 

Arabia  political  is  a  problem  on  a  chessboard 
waiting  solution.  The  Wahabee  game  has  been  left 
unfinished,  and  others  have  tried  their  hand. 

Sinai  is  Egyptian,  and  also  the  two  hundred  miles 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  Hedjaz  belongs  to  the 
Turk,  and  he  also  grasps  (not  holds)  Yemen,  Asir, 
El  Hassa,  and  Irak.  All  the  rest  of  Arabia  yields 
neither  love,  obedience,  nor  tribute  to  the  Sublime 
Porte.  The  oppressed  tribes  of  Upper  Yemen  were 
recently  crushed  into  submission,  but  do  not  despair 
of  future  revolution.  El  Hassa  frets  like  an  Arab 
ateed  under  the  yoke  of  taxation,  and  Mecca  itself 
<lictates  at  times  to  the  power  behind  the  throne  in 
GonstaDtinople.  The  tribes  near  Aden  and  the  entire 
«ouih  coast,  includiDg  Muscat,  are  in  one  way  or 
other  under  subsidy  or  **  protection  "  of  the  English, 
who  rule  the  gulf  and  have  a  voice  at  Busrah  and 
Bagdad.  Wide,  wild  Nejd  bends  to  the  iron  scepter 
of  that  greatest  Arab  of  our  day,  Ibn  Kaslieed,  the 
Ameer  of  Jebel  Shommar.  For  the  rest,  nomads 
roam  the  free  desert,  acknowledging  no  sultan  save 
their  sword;  they  hold  the  parliament  of  war  or 
peace  in  the  black  tents  of  Kedar. 

Thus  within  the  last  fifty  years  have  the  schisms 
of  Islam,  the  turmoil  of  nomad  rebellion,  and  the 
diplomacy  of  English  commerce  burst  the  barriers  of 
the  land  of  Islimael  for  the  all- conquering  son  of 
Isaac ;  the  very  cradle  of  IsUun  is  almost  unveiled 
for  the  herald  of  the  Cross.  The  strategic  points 
for  mission  effort  in  Arabia  must,  from  the  nature  of 
ihe  case,  be  first  on  the  coast,  and  they  are  six  cities 
— Jiddah,  Aden,  Makallab,  Muscat,  Bahrein,  and 
Busrah.  Each  of  these  has  special  claims  as  being 
the  trade  oenter  of  a  province,  and  each  has  peculiar 
advantages,  and  therefore  special  plea,  for  mission 
effort 

Says  Doughty,  than  whom  there  is  no  better 
authority  on  Arabia  Deserts :  *^  All  Nejd  Arahia  eaat 
of  Teyma  appertains  to  the  Persian  Gulf  troj^c,  and 
not  io  Syria;  and  therefore  the  foreign^  eojor  of  N^d  is 
Mesopotamiany    This  statement  leaves  no  question 


as  to  the  iBportaoce  of  Busrah  as  a  miaaion  ^Mni* 
quarters*  aside  from  the  demonstratioa  of  its  cSawi 
by  the  po«ibilitT  and  prx^grees  of  work  ncetttljr  i^ 
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augurated  there.  Balirein  is  under  Kngli»h  protec- 
tion, has  a  large  population  peculiiirly  friendly  to 
foreigners,  and  has  the  hirgest  import  trade  in  the 
gulf.  Muscat  is  the  key  to  Oman,  and  Makallah  to 
lladramant.  Aden  is  English,  and  has  long  since 
takon  commercial  prestige  away  fh>m  dead  Mocha 
and  bedridden  Uodeida.  If  anywhere,  then  Itere 
there  should  be  a  strong  evangelical  mission  for 
Europeans  aud  natives  lest  tlio  moral  corruption  of  a 
Port  Said  be  paralleled.  Jiddah  is  the  port  of 
Mecca,  and  (listen  again  to  Doughty),  "  Jiddah  is  the 
staple  town  of  African  hluvrry  for  the  T\irkish  etiipit e 
-^ Jiddah  wlure  are  IVankish  consuls-^OH  M.h  TlIK 
MosLEHiK  ARE  LiARB."  The  itsllci  are  his  own,  snd 
the  statement  is  true. 

Such  is  Arabia,  and  such  are  Its  nat\iral  gatewaya 
for  good  or  HI.  Where  have  missionaries  be««n? 
Where  has  the  Qospel  entered?  Where  has  It  found 
foo'ihold  ?  Too  brief  Is  the  answer,  yet  not  without 
interest 

Long  had  the  Holy  Spirit  of  missions  brooded  over 
the  face  of  this  deep  before  Qod  said,  "  Ia%  tliero  be 
light."  Long  did  neglected  Arabia  wait,  but  the 
hour  of  her  redemption  is  drawing  olgh.  Space  for* 
bids  to  give  data  and  facts  at  length. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  htd  sent 
colporte\irs  to  Jiddah  and  opened  a  depot  at  Aden ; 
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tli«  Churdi  Missionsrj  SocitiCv  pro{M>8ed  o  mlsaton 
to  tho  latter  place,  nod  I  ho  Bspti^ts  (English)  to 
Jul  i  ah  About  1884.  But  before  these  propositi  a  were 
cjirried  out  lou  Keith  Fulconer  began  his  pioneer 
raifiaion  At  Sheikh  OLhrnan  (1885).  Why  the  Scoicli 
uohlcman  chose  Uiia  center  for  the  work,  what  he 
diiJ  und  suffered,  and  how  ho  entered  into  glory, 
every  studeut  of  mtssiont  ha^  read  in  the  memorials 
of  Ion  Kelih  Falconer,  by  Robert  Siolior.  (Cnm- 
britl^e,  sixLh  edition,  IS^^O.)  It  is  Lme  that  a  Roman 
i.\iiho1ic  mission  was  founded  al  Aden  in  1840^  but 
the  Keith  Falconer  MisaioD  of  the  Free  Church  of 
8cot)aad  was  the  pioneer  of  Proleetant  effort.  Dr. 
And  Mrs.  Uarpur  eame  to  Aden  for  the  Chnreh 
^iliaaionrtrj  Society  in  1886^  afterward  moved  to 
>hata,  and  again  t^  Hodeida^  but  were  obliged  to 
withdraw  aomo  lime  later.  In  1S56  Rev.  A.  Stero 
had  made  a  missionary  Journey  to  Sanaa  in  behalf  of 
the  Jew8  ;  an  Amorioan  sea  eapUiin  is  said  to  have 
carried  Scriptures  to  Muscat  aonuatly  on  his  voyagen, 
and  ther«  may  have  been  scattered  eflfort  before  ttiat 
time.     We  speak  ot organiifd  work. 

Tl*e  appeal  of  Jlackay  from  Uganda  for  a  mlestoti 
to  the  Arabs  of  Muscat  {im^)  and  General  Hatg's 
report  of  his  journeys  in  Bouthom  and  eastern 
Arabia  (188T>  were  two  trumpet  caiU  to  duty. 
Thoraas  Valpy  French  responded  to  the  first,  and 
tltat  broken  box  of  exceeding  precious  ointmentt  was 
fragrant  froin  Muscat  to  the  whole  missiooary  world. 
It  was  not  what  he  aeoomp1j<he<lt  but  what  he  pur- 
IKMied,  tfajit  made  the  Ute  Bijihop  of  Uihore  the 
Henry  Mariyn  of  Ambi*.     From  America,  though 


the  paper  of  General  Haig  wa^  unknown  tiierf^ 
came  the  reply  to  the  other  call  for  the  eYangtlluiioa 
of  Arabia.  And  it  was  a  providential  coinddfnce 
that  one  of  the  missionaries  from  Aniertca  to  AfH^i& 
journeyed  with  Bishop  French  to  Aden  auil  loei 
General  Hatg  with  him  at  Suakin.  The  Anbtm 
Mission  WH9  organized  in  1889.  At  present  it  Im  iti 
headquarters  at  Busrah«  with  oulstalloni  at  BahrttB 
and  Muscat ;  in  both  places  there  is  a  Bible  aud  b<x>k 
depot ;  work  is  openly  carried  on  for  Moslems  ticl 
we  number  three  ordained  roiasionarLes.  a  medictl 
missionary,  and  seven  native  helpers. 

At  Sheikh  0th man  are  Rer.  and  Mrs,  Oardner  tsd 
Dr.  Young,  of  tlie  Keith  Falconer  Mission,  with  oce 
native  lielper;    the  miaaion  has  a  dispensary,  iDii  t 
school  lias  been  opened.     At  Aden  Is  the  depository 
of  tho  Bible  Society,  and  Rev.  Friedricli  Grote  ^'^ ''  - 
German  Lutheran  Church,  is  at  present,  I  i 
working  independently  among  the  Bedouins  oi  >iL5. 
This  makes  a  total  of  seven   missionaries  a^.d  eiftA 
native  helpers  for  the  whole  of  Arabia,    What  in 
these  among  to  many?    The  most  of  the  great  doo?^ 
of  entrance  yet  unentered :  the  vast  interior  unoc- 
cupied  ;    Olid  ten  milltons  of  people^  WBO  ABE  vor  ix- 
.ACCESSmiX,   uttrrhj  ne^jlccttd  hy  the  vast  »**ajor»ty   tv 
Christians  who  Mtf:ve  in  missionf — nrglecifffm  (htrv^- 
cert  n/pratj*^'  and  in  the  coin^tcration  of  men  andwummr^ 
If  to  the  seed  of  Isaac,  ''  to  the  Jew  ftrst,*"  Uku 
surely  to  thai  other  toa  of  Abraham  not  ]Ma%  nsA 
least* 

Arabia  pleads  for  itself    The  leadings  of  G<>d*» 
providence  are  the  pmmptt^r*  of  \m  Sptrit,     Masa 
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The  Citij  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina. 
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rrtt    CALLE    1)E    BIVADAVIA,    lit  ENOS    AYIll-:!?. 


we  plead  with  ihe  Church  not  to  reaisi  the  Holy 
Gbodt  ?  Darkness  needs  not  to  be  f itrther  demoa- 
strated,  it  must  ha  du^kd.  Misery  is  its  own  plea. 
The  Arab  b  of  ooble  race — Anglo  Saxon  of  the 
Orient  and  uncooqueriMi  kjrti  of  the  desert.  It  is  not 
hard  to  love  him  for  hii»  own  sake ;  it  im  the  highest 
happiness  to  lore  and  labor  and  lire  with  him  for 
Chnat'a  aake,— f/ie  Chriatian. 


The  Oitj  of  Buenoe  AjieSf  Argentina, 
Mr.  William  K.  Curtis,  In  The  Capitals  of  South 
America^  writes  ns  follows  of  Biic^noa  Ayrea,  a  city 
which,   in   November,    1892^    had    a   population  of 
549,307 ', 

*'It  is  the  most  enterpriaiug^  prosperotis,  an«:l 
wealthy  city  in  Soutli  America— a  regular  Chicago — 
the  only  place  on  tlie  whole  continent  where  people 
aeem  to  be  in  a  hnrry^  and  where  everybody  y»m 
meet  appeara  to  be  trying  to  overtake  the  man  ahead 
of  him.  It  is  sU  bustle  and  life  night  and  day. 
There  are  banks  in  Bueiioa  Ayres  with  ospital  greater 
than  any  in  the  United  States,  and  occupying  build- 
logs  flner  than  any  banking  house  tn  New  York ; 
palaces  of  marble  and  glass  and  iron.  The  Pro- 
vincial Bank  has  a  capital  of  $33,000,000,  and 
$<j7. 000,000  of  deposits*  The  National  Bank  has  a 
capital  of  $40,000,000,  another  has  18,000.000, 
another  has  $7,000,000,  and  several  have  $5,000,000. 
They  have  a  Board  of  Trade  and  a  Stock  Exchange 
where  business  is  conducted  upon  the  same  plan  as 


in  New  York  or  Chicago,  nod  with  as  great  an 
amount  of  excitement. 

**  There  are  more  daily  piiperd  in  Buenos  Ayres 
than  in  New  York  or  London.  There  are  nine 
prominent  theaters  giving  performanoefl  every  night 
in  the  week,  including  Sunday,  a  permanent  Italian 
opera,  and  a  permanent  French  opera  bouffe.  One  of 
the  theaters  is  {IngJti^h,  with  all  the  plays  given  in 
that  language,  another  is  French,  a  third  is  Itallsn, 
the  reet  are  Spanish. 

'*  Buenos  Ayres  has  its  parks,  boulevards,  and 
race  courses,  like  other  modem  cities ;  in  fact,  there 
is  nothin|]r  in  the  line  of  civilised  amusements  that 
it  is  without.  There  is  a  Boanl  of  Health  enforcing 
firict  sanitary  regulations,  the  streeti^  are  swept 
every  night,  the  police  are  admirably  organized,  the 
public  buildini^s  and  parks  are  liglited  by  electricity, 
and  all  the  features  of  modern  civilization  have  been 
introduced  into  the  political  and  domestic  ecouomy. 
There  are  three  gns  companies  with  240  miles  of 
pij>e,  lisbting  2(i,000  housee  or  stores,  auil  3,3UO 
street  larapi.  There  are  32  miles  of  paved  streets 
and  40  miles  of  «ewers,  some  of  which  are  large 
enotigh  for  a  railway  train  to  paaa  through.  Thero 
are  1,100  licensed  hacks,  and  Ave  street  railway  com* 
panics  with  93  miles  of  track,  carrying  l,»&0,000 
paMengers  monthly. 

"The  finest  church  in  Buenos  Ayres  is  c«]led  the 
'  Church  of  the  Kecolletta.*  It  Is  of  pure  Homan 
architecture,  in  Italian  marble,  besuii  fully  carved^ 
aitd  coat  about  $250,000.     It  wil9  erected  by  Seilor 
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Christian  Compared  with  Pagan  Giving, 


Don  CarloB  Guerrero  nn  a  memorial  to  h'ln  daughter, 
who  was  raurdercd  by  a  rejected  lover.  She  is 
buried  under  the  altiiTi  and  the  maguiScent  atained 
glass  window  imported  from  Florence  represenia 
incidents  from  her  life.  The  cathedral  is  a  large  and 
costly  building,  but  it  h»ok3  more  like  a  bank  or  ii 
government  palace  than  a  church.  There  are 
twenty -four  churches  belonginj?  to  the  Catholics,  and 
the  Protestanta  are  well  iiippliod  with  religioua  ad- 
van  ta  gee.  There  are  a  Church  of  England  society, 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  an  American  Ppesbyierian,  a 
German  Evanpetical»  three  llcthotlist  churchcp,  and 
a  Jewish  sjnagofuf*/' 


Oiiriatimi  Oompared  Witb  Pagan  Giving, 

BY   una.   BMlfA    WILUKR   OCTTBRSON. 

The  eternal  helpfulneBa  of  God  our  Father  is  ao 
gr^at  a  part  of  our  Christian  conscioustieaa,  Uiat  we 
find  it  hard  to  realize  that  tho  Hindu  mother^  as  she 
hurries  through  the  dark  and  noisome  corridors  of 
the  lemplfij  with  her  fear  gift  in  her  hand^  knows  of 
no  such  spiritual  Tact.  To  her,  divinity  represents 
«ornething  to  be  afraid  of,  something  to  be  appeased 
and  kept  quiet;  so  she  brings  her  gift,  great  or 
^mall,  day  by  day,  and  especially  in  Umea  of  peril — 
perils  of  cholera,  perils  of  fsmine — believing  that 
she  has  done  what  she  could  to  ward  off  all  malign 
Influences  from  herself  and  her  household.  She  is 
afraid  of  the  evil  eye^  and  is  willing  to  purchase 
freedom  from  its  inlluojice  by  some  gift  She  desires 
fruiiful  harvests  of  rice  from  the  ancestral  acres  ;  for 
<hese  aho  the  local  or  family  divinity  must  receive 
gifts.  For  sofuo  coveted  blessing  which  she  thinks 
the  gods  only  can  bestow,  she  shrinks  not  from 
piltrrimages  however  severe,  from  fasting  and  bodily 
sulTering,  however  difUcnlt  to  endure. 

Id  order  to  pass  hia  examination  and  diatauce  his 
competitors,  the  Hindu  boy  will  carry  gifta  to  the 
temple.  That  the  purchase  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a 
piece  of  land  may  be  attended  with  success,  oQ'eringa 
are  made  to  the  gods. 

Selfishness  In  large  measure  may  enter  into  all 
these  giftH,  the  object  to  be  attained,  whatever  its 
character^  being  largely  for  self  rather  than  for  the 
community  at  large.  In  order  to  remove  the  guilt 
uf  «iu.  especially  on  certain  great  fciiat  daya  during 
the  year,  these  Hindus  throng  to  the  temples,  carry- 
ing gifta  of  money  or  oil,  rice,  and  fruiis. 

The  place  of  Bftcri tic©  in  a  certain  temple  not  far 
from  the  Melur  Station  In  southern  Indiflt  tipon 
certain  days  runs  red  with  the  blood  of  hundreds  of 
sheep  and  goats  brought  as  a  sin  oQTering.  The  head 
and  pelt,  and  part  of  the  body  of  tto  victim  goes  to 
the  priest,  the  remainder  is  borne  away  by  tlio  per- 
son offering  it  to  be  feasted  upon.  Fowls  are  offered 
in  the  same  way  at  wayside  shrines.  Wreaths  of 
yellow  chrysanthemums  are  hung  upon  godi  and 
priests.     Masses    of  pure    white   jessamloe,    with 


pomegraoates,  cocoanutSf  bananas,  and  sugar,  art 
laid  before  the  idols  in  order  that  their  favor  toay  be 
secured. 

On  the  occasion  of  i!ie  yearly  festival  in  on©  of  lb« 
great  tern  plea  in  southern  India,  it  is  said  that  t 
huge  brazen  catdrou,  with  flaring  mouth,  is  pltcei 
in  the  courr  of  the  temple,  and  the  faithful  are  given 
to  understand  that  unless  this  empty  treasury  of  the 
temple  is  made  to  overflow  with  comsi  tho  go 
will  visit  her  wrath  upon  the  people. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  element  ttt 
sincerity  enters  into  all  this  ofTering  of  gifta  in  ihs 
land  of  the  Vedaa.  Certainly,  one  cannot  conceive 
of  the  human  mind  as  totally  devoid  of  real  e&me^t> 
ness  even  among  the  heathen^  and  the  faces  of  msDj 
of  the  worshipers,  especially  the  women  and  children, 
show  forth  «n  earnest  longing  for  something  higher 
than  Uif^msclves.  The  savage  Zulu,  sacritlcing  ibe 
fatted  ox  of  Lis  herd,  and  hanging  tlie  fiesh  in  the 
yard  In  order  that  the  hungry  spirits  of  hia  deparlei 
ancestors  may  aatisfy  themselves  with  good  tiling 
and  leave  their  earthly  represenl stives  to  go  an 
come  in  peace,  is  agitated  by  the  same  fear  as  is  hi^ 
more  civilized  Hindu  brother  and  sister. 

Avenues  of  magnificent  banyans,  planted  for  miles 
around  Madura  by  a  heathen  queen^  anxious  thus  to 
win  hciiven  ;  free  rest  houses  in  city  streets,  and  br 
the  wayside  for  the  Iravel-wom  pilgrims ;  booths 
built  of  palra  branches  at  the  corners  of  the  street 
from  whicli  cool  water  Is  ^iveo  to  thirsty  p&saers-b 
the  object  of  this  charity  being  that  some  hlgh-ea^tt " 
man,  who  would  not  touch  the  hem  of  the  traveler  s 
garment,  may  attain  heaven  by  quenching  their 
thirst  Still,  a  cup  of  cold  water  unselfishly  given 
for  sweet  charity^s  sake  may  win  heaven  for  a  i 
who  has  never  heard  of  Christ  or  read  a  line  of 
New  Testament, 

Nearly,  if  not  all,  the  great  temples  in  India,  ao 
many  of  the  smaller  ouea^  are  rich  in  houses 
lauds  and  jewels,  the  gifts  of  the  pious  ones  of  ihelf' 
religion  through  many  centuries.  The  Hindu  en- 
dowed his  temple  as  the  college  alumnus  remembers 
his  alma  mater.  It  is  possible  that  the  underlying 
motivu  in  both  cases  is  not  alwa3S  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  Christian  ethics.  There  is  in  the  great 
temple  in  Madura  Apaiidal^  or  porch,  of  large  dtmcQ- 
8 ions,  constructed  of  rich  teak  wood,  and  beautifully 
carved,  said  to  have  cost  fifty  thousand  rupees,  tlie 
gift  of  some  rich  patron  of  the  temple.  His  motive 
may  have  been  to  gain  more  merit  on  the  credit  side 
of  his  account  with  the  heavenly  bookkeeper.  It 
may  hiive  been  self-glorifl cation.  It  may  have  been 
love  of  power.  Who  shall  fathom  tnsn^s  mind? 
Human  naturs  is  tho  same  the  world  over. 

Self-inflicted  pain  Is  another  sacrince  by  which  to 
merit  a  blessod  hereafter  free  from  all  pain.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  various  forms  in  which  this 
kind  of  gifts  prevails  in  India.  Learned  representa- 
tives of  the  world*8  great  religions  come  more  sod 


A  Fire  Festival  in  India. 
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more  to  our  Western  shorea.  As  they  lotk  upon  our 
free  kinder^rtoag,  ovir  apleodidlj  etldonred  schools 
of  learniQif,  our  free  bospirala^  our  Bummer  homes 
lor  the  skk  aod  wearj,  our  college  seUleineTits,  and 
all  the  mugniOcenb  output  of  our  Christian  Bympathy 
And  chnrtty,  suppoae  the}'  should  &sk  us  what  in  the 
iast  anuljsia  ta  the  underlynijc,  impelltQ^  mottre  for 
it  all,  what  answer  cotild  we  give? 

We  do  not  jctve  from  fear  of  otiI,  nor  lo  merit 
heaven.  What  do  we  give  for,  then  ?  Is  it  to  sot  a 
good  example  to  others  7  Is  it  an  expresaion  of  oitr 
gratitude  to  God?  The  relief  wliich  it  gives  to  our 
Christiao  conpcioiisnesa  ?  Or  do  we  g^ve  iin  Cbrist 
gave  to  us,  for  the  *' joj  that  was  set  before  him  ?  " 

If  we  ask  ourselves  what  was  the  source  of 
Christ's  joy  in  giving^  the  answer  must  be,  the  blesa- 
ednesa  of  having  rendered  aid  to  humuntty  nt  the 
place  where  humunity  was  well-nigh  helplesii;  the 
joy  of  hariog  made  luimaii  nature  better,  purer,  re- 
deemed  from  self  hy  personal  sacrifice.  If  such  vv^ere 
the  TDOtiret  of  Cliriat'a  sacrifice,  they  must  be  the 
true  motive  of  all  sacrifice,  liow,  then,  shall  we 
enter  into  this  joy  of  our  Lord  1  Are  we  not  some- 
times  taught  to  believe  that  God  needs,  yes,  demands, 
our  gifts?  What  ueed  has  God  that  man  can  supply  ? 
Surely  the  truth  is,  th^t  man,  poor,  naked^  blind  ^ 
wherever  founds  is  the  one  whose  need  demanda  our 
gifts. 

Quite  ilistinctly  there  stands  out  l)efore  ua  one 
servant  who  was  invited  to  enter  Into  bis  joy.  He 
had  put  out  into  the  world  tlie  ten  talents  given  him 
by  his  Lord,  and  gauied  ten  more.  Let  us  give  out 
for  humanity  all  we  Imve^  and  by  the  movement  ol 
the  unfailing  usury  of  God,  the  capacity  for  helpful- 
Deas  which  is  our  divinely  given  capital,  will  growr 
day  by  day  with  ua.  Humanity  la  our  present  rep- 
resentative of  God^  and  human  need  our  opportunity. 
Our  talentSf  be  Ihey  one  or  bo  they  ten.  are  our 
power  to  be  applied.  Possibly,  had  ttiat  other  aerv- 
Ant  put  out  to  be  U!^ed  oven  one  tenth  of  his  one 
talent,  he  would  not  have  hnd  taken  away  ft^om  him 
even  wli:vt  he  had.  He  w^onld  have  escaped  con* 
demnatlon  by  the  akin  of  his  teeth  as  it  wore, — Lifn 
and  Light  Jor  W&man. 


A  Fire  Featiral  in  India. 

osfcj  morning  at  tUe  end  of  July  the  taksildar,  a 
kiud  of  magistrate,  happened  to  be  at  our  bungalow, 
and  he  incidentally  meutioncd  that  in  the  afteruoou 
some  devotees  wcm  to  walk  over  Ore  at  a  village 
called  Daudkhanpet,  between  here  and  the  railway. 

So  in  the  afternoon  we  rode  down  there  to  see 
what  really  was  to  take  place,  expecting  that  we 
should  see  a  deception  of  some  sort.  We  arrived 
cni\ch  loo  soon  and  had  plenty  of  time  to  examine 
the  village^  a  moat  beautiful  little  place,  with  two 
small  but  complete  temples^  one  at  eitlier  end  of  the 
cnain  street 
3 


It  was  in  connection  with  the  Sivite  temple  that 
this  Are  walking  was  to  occur.  The  other  (Yisna- 
viii?)  temple  was  quite  deserted.  The  Sivitc  temple 
is  dedicated  to  a  goddess  called  Varaghi  Amman, 
and  in  her  honor  the  festival  we  attended  was  held. 
The  hearth  over  which  the  devotees  were  to  go  was 
six-aided^  and  about  fourteen  feet  across.  On  it  some 
groat  logs  were  burning.  These  were  by  and  by 
broken  up  and  scattered  red4iot  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  hearth. 

About  six  o'clock  the  performance  began.  The 
crowds  mostly  low^caate  villagers,  with  one  or  two 
Bnihmans,  was  kept  In  order  by  the  police.  After  it 
had  been  arranged  a  procession  of  musicians  came 
from  the  temple,  including  a  famous  dancing  man, 
who^  bearing  a  huge  earthenware  jar  on  his  head, 
danced  round  and  round  the  hearth.  He  was  Bup» 
posed  to  be  inspirod  b}'  the  goddess.  Then  long 
prayers  were  chanted,  beseecliing  the  goddess  to 
accept  the  devotion  and  guard  the  persona  of  the  Hre 
walkers.  All  tho  while  the  mun  with  the  jar  kept 
the  jnr  on  his  lioxid — in  fact,  lie  must  have  kept  this 
groat  weight  balanced  on  his  head  for  nearly  three 
hours  that  afternoon. 

Meanwhile  the  chief  priest — a  very  ugly  man — and 
some  temple  servants  had  been  raking  the  ashes  of 
the  great  fire,  faoning  them  with  pakn  leaves,  and 
scattering  charcoal  on  tlie  ashes  till  the  whole  hearth 
glowed.  But  they  also  poured  much  water  round 
tho  hearth,  so  that  it  was  surrotinded  by  mud. 
Then  wiih  a  great  blur©  of  trumpets  and  frantic 
boating  of  tom-toms,  a  new  procession  came  from  the 
temple,  containing  the  twelve  or  thirteen  df^votcea 
(including  the  man  with  tho  jar  on  his  bead)  dressed 
io  BflffroQ'Stained  cloths,  and  also  the  image  of  the 
goddess  ahroudeti,  riding  on  a  grifUn  shaded  by 
huge  scarlet  umbrellas  with  gold  fringes.  Alter 
marching  round  the  in  closure,  all  rushed  over  tlie 
hearth,  then  rusjjed  buck,  and  then  acroaa  again 
amidst  intense  excitement 

Abs  any  educated  man  might  have  noticed,  the 
mttrchiug  round  tho  hearth  had  coated  the  feet  of 
tho  devotees  with  mud,  and  of  course  they  took  no 
ht^rm  by  their  performance.  But  the  superstitious 
villagers  thought  it  a  miracle — people  easily  believe 
in  miracles  in  India.  And  this  was  what  the  priests 
wnntedj  for  it  seems  that  an  their  temple  has  iiad  no 
repute  for  wonders  tho  income  ha^  fallen  off,  and 
therefore  some  crafty  mtnd  conceived  that  a  6 re 
festival  would  be  a  good  way  tor  AanctlOed  audacity 
to  raise  the  fame  of  the  place. 

When  I  told  some  of  my  Brahman  schoolboys 
about  it  next  day,  and  explained  It^  they  laughed, 
^*Thete  villagers  will  believe  anything,*'  said  they. 
When  you  have  proved  the  foUy  of  the  whole  thing, 
these  villagers  think/  Bid  not  our  fathers  believe 
these  things,  and  are  we  not  their  children  y  Who 
are  we  that  we  should  despise  our  fathers'  gods?*' — 
Her,  A.  C.  Clayitm^  in  Weslqfan  Church  RecQid, 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Little  Hissionaiy  Helpen. 

BY   NELLIE  WADE   WHITCOMB. 

Suggestions  to  Tkacher.— Four  of  the  elffbt  girls  ap- 
proach the  8ta«re  from  the  right,  four  from  the  left,  meetlog 
in  the  center.  The  one  at  each  end  is  dressed  in  white  and 
carries  a  pretty  basket ;  they  are  somewhat  removed  from 
the  six  children  who  stand  in  a  semicircle  in  the  center 
and  recite  the  verses.  The  two  in  white  wait  with  their 
baskets,  but  join  in  the  singing.  The  organist  should  be 
ready  to  accompany  the  children  when  they  sing,  and  help 
them  if  necessary.  The  llrst  song  is  quoted  from  the 
"  Voice  of  Jesus,"  In  Songt  of  Salvation ;  the  second  is 
*'  Jesus  Bids  Us  Shine,"  in  Hymm  Old  and  New ;  the  third 
is  from  **  Little  Givers,"  In  Sonffit  of  Salvation,  In  the  first 
stanza  the  six  children  clasp  snd  swing  their  hands,  like 
veritable  playmates,  and  recite  joyously,  looking  at  one 
another. 

(Jfke  six  recite  together,) 
Wo  are  little  plajmaies 

Playing  in  the  sun, 
Gaj  and  liappj-hearted 

Each  and  everj  one. 

(First  child,) 
We  are  little  workers 

Even  while  we  play, 
Glad  to  work  for  Jeeus 

All  the  livelong  day. 

(All  fiing.) 
"  Yes,  dear  Jesus,  we  will  come, 

0,  we*ll  come  to  thee  I 
In  life's  freshness,  joy,  and  bloom, 

0,  we'll  como  to  thee  I 
While  the  spring  around  us  glows 
And  the  early  violet  blows, 
Like  the  gently  opening  rose, 

0,  we'll  come  to  thee !  " 

(Second  chUd.) 
We  are  liitle  singers. 

Singing  songs  of  praise 
To  our  heavenly  Father 

For  our  happy  days. 

(Tliird  child.) 
We  can  serve  him  being 

Cheery,  kind,  and  true 
To  our  parents,  teachers. 

And  each  other,  too. 

(All  8in:i.) 
'*  Jesus  bids  us  sliine 

With  a  clear,  pure  light, 
Like  a  little  candle 

Burning  in  the  night. 
In  this  world  of  darkness 

We  must  shine, 
You  in  your  small  corner, 

And  I  in  mine." 
(Also  second  and  third  stanza.) 


(Rmrtti  child.) 
We  are  little  soldiers. 

Fighting  with  our  might. 
Always  -gMiipt  the  sinful, 

Ever  for  the  right 

(Fifth  child) 
We  are  little  learners. 

Learning  all  we  may 
Of  those  other  children 

Who  to  idols  pray. 

(The  six  recite  together,) 
We  are  little  prayers 
To  the  one  true  Grod 
(Fold  hands  and  uplift  faces). 
Help  us,  loving  Father, 
Understand  thy  word. 

Make  us  little  sisters, 

Teaching  tenderly 
All  those  other  children 

Who  belong  to  thee. 

(The  two  children  in  white  now  step  toward  the  six,  bold- 
ing  their  two  baskets  to  them  and  siaglng.) 
"  Little  givers  \  do  your  part 
With  a  glad  and  willing  heart, 
For  the  angel  voices  say, 
'  Little  givers,  gfive  to-day.' " 

(The  six  sing  in  response.) 
*•  Grateful  tribute  will  I  bring 
Unto  Christ  my  Saviour,  Kin/, 
Thou  hast  given  thy  life  for  me, 
I  will  give  my  all  to  thee." 
(They  drop  their  pennies  into  the  baskeu  and  tbe  i«o 
step  back  to  their  places.) 

(Sixth  child  to  audience ) 
We  are  little  givern, 

Gkd  to  give  and  do. 
Will  you  join  our  army 

Giving  gladly  too  ? 

(AU  sing.) 
*'  Little  givers,  come  and  pay 
Willtng  tribute  while  you  may; 
Many  offerings,  thougii  but  small, 
Make  a  large  one  from  you  all." 

(Four  leave  the  stage  from  right,  four  from  left,  the  two 
in  white  last,  who  then  pass  their  baskets  for  the  oollectloD.) 
-Little  BuUdenat  Work, 


A  FELL  disease  is  raging  sore. 

From  east  to  west,  from  shore  to  siiore^ 

All  human  skill  is  vain  I 
We  have  a  sovereign  remedy, 
Shall  we  to  them  that  balm  deny, 

Nor  heed  the  thoosands  slain  ? 


SuJtfd  ef  India. 
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SdIda,  of  IndiA. 

BY   RXT,   A.   BjLE^tRT^ 

SrKiA  (wlitcb  m^aaa  in  EngUeh  peaceful! )  in  a 
Jilil^  Hindu  girl  about  eight  years  of  tg«.  Her 
fitber  aud  moiher  died  when  she  waa  quite  Btnall; 
her  grjkod mother  look  ihe  little  orphan  to  her  home 
uiid  hearty  and  vcrj  peacefnl  were  a  few  veara  that 
flitted  h)\  The  orphan  child  became  the  joy  and 
luuatiltie  of  tlie  widow'a  cottage,  and  well  r^<paid  nny 
indne^a  shown  lo  her.  Alan  !  it  did  not  last  lon^; 
her  grandmother  waa  called  away  by  death,  ami  the 
litile  girl  mood  all  alone  in  the  wide,  wide  world.  Sho 
ad    mat»y  a  cry,  and 


I 


\ 


lid  not  know  what  to 
do;  however,  God,  the 
Father  of  the  orphan, 
knew  all  about  her,  and 
ilmpreased  her  aunt  lo 
[Teceive  Sukva  into  her 

family  ;    but  there  was 

nu  love  lost  in  thi^ 
f  houae.  and  poor  Sukta 
Ifelt    soiDiftimea   very 

bad.     Bat  what  cnuM 

abe  do?    She  had  to 

stay  and  \>e  thnnkful 

I  and  htTe  her  cry  on 
Urn  quiel 
Ituringr  ISM  Unuoe 
Tiaited  India,  and  oany 
were  the  piached 
faces;  a  lew  dM  of 
narration^  and  asn^ 
others  liv^ed  for  ifcoatiba 
on  what  tfaey  go«M 
llnd  in  tiM  Jaafitv  1^ 
mad  poo€  SaSam^tbtmp^  W0  ^imwr-,  Wra 
hardtj  eooasfe  §m  Iv  9wu  cMMffm»  (i 
Htila  Hist  «M  gifOi  iinth  »  mip«^  1^  f 


iafMl 


of  htrimpM 

Crfm^  ^rjm%,  poor  ftiil^  kll  «•  tttfoot  «l^  hwi 
oMiefid  Lor  Iw  a  &1P  yiSOTi;  ftuok  omliioi  MI«fto 
ii»g»7  MTfUiaiiiroviF 
-    Who  tliiHW  Aive  <m# 
^OB  i»tft»lial4»aiafir''    mt^^---  v^.<  »tAt*.*» 
Bte  aof«IU»or9  aa  ifr  iffu 

vhartt    a«l4ao«i 
1 6»  tfto  or^lion^  ooos  #oiiiMi  hur. 

:  rn  fifj  m  t^m-  raofl^  MHf 
1  Ifll  &r  »  8oUf   arflJim  fftkO  rs. 
I  hf  ogyoBo.    Bbf  dUC  oof  >of  hiHiv 
^*rw   di<^    lot    yn^ 
tlwi  a  kiO]f  potf Ooo  ^    H^  ^»r7  < '«>^ o)«^>«^ 
Boe  try  iftmil  tiimiioii*  flir  ii^p  ^ 


Poor 


Slihi  oame  on,  anit  iho  ehM  wa«  afmUl  ii»  «lt)r 
any  tongor  In  tlio  tleh1«  aa  th(»  )cKif»arlt  n.i  nuuri 
prowl  about  the  Tinaff^a  ferkM>||  iliiMr  aq 

quickly  ahe  went  up  lo  Iho  vDlatrv,  An4  >..  t.  ,,«  ^UaI 
all  had  retired,  ihe  lay  down  ou  lhi»  htnl  Onor  ^4  ft 
vcmntia  to  a  I  top.  During  thf  nl|tt»t  t«inM«lhUtf 
toiichad  bar— whether  tt  wt rv  a  anake  or  a  jaikat  t 
do  not  know;  but  lhr>  ohttd  wan  fiifh^«ttt#il.  atid 
loudly  and  wildly  ihe  wrranmnil  for  halp.  Tha  man 
of  the  rill  a  jTf  wore  an  in  "hh 

aurrouaded  h«r  with  <  i*<iil 

been  droanrliig',  and  drove  !»►'<  ^ul  ♦•(  thn  vIUhmh^  and 
ror>  n  tn  tinr  to  return  to  It*  Hlia  btd  iMidar  a  abed 
till  Ilia  day  dnw«i«rlt 
AfMl  than  lunitd  hff 
hafik  iVir  irrM*d  opim 
tladlda  vlllaat, 
Tha   fifil    diy  «h« 

waJkod  h- <  •»r*f# 

In  thajhi  ltd 

\n  aoma  'utM  r  ^*xr<\u*\ik 

aaivifid  itikf  af<a  had  (^ 
b4*tf  Ihn  wr'mrrt  fof  A 
liUla  f^e;  I'^htti  rarjr 
linrtf  ry,  r»ii^  kin^* 
baoriiNl  wofvytM  p4(««4 
tb#  UuU»  <l  fa  Iff  If,  #«tff 
f'joked  air  th^  li#t|  frr# 
fr#f  T^ki  waa  M^  flfH 
maaf  ihw  fi#d  Mr4  <l«f«9 
•ha  kfi  lt#f  a«i#lX 
•ti4  tt  WM  MlpMf  4«» 

fmarM 
Tlio  rMf4  d#y   fffit 

Th«  MMiMilcl/o  wl^  Mi  In  onr  Wi#.  ^ 

1^  0ffl4  «bo  «l(0i  M>  f»  Ky  no  I  a0r|B  iM  if,»'MM# 
•fco  onffitf  ilottf  Mfwii,  «*m«r  ^f  /i«o«  9^*^  H"^^ 

WW  IMO  pPRflRTy   JiOO/q   W  #OiRNfO  ffftMM  IwO  Ma' 

to 

riiP  iroiv ! 

(^^«a  MMrf 

ff  #nil  4  ',7 


.fl 
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The  Jiesponsible  Mianonary  Partiiers. 


Sinoe  then  Sukia  has  learned  many  things — toeing 
beautiful  hjmns  of  praise  to  God,  to  pray  to  Jesus, 
and  we  sincerely  trust  that  she  is  one  of  his  lambs. 
Sukia  lias  asked  f<>r  baptism,  but  this  has  been 
postponed  for  the  present 


The  BesponsiUe  Missionary  Partnen. 

BY   EMILY   HUXTIKGTON   MILLER. 

^  Something  must  be  done,  ladies,"  said  the  presi- 
dent, firmly,  though  her  voice  trembled  a  little;  "we 
have  put  this  matter  off  from  month  to  month,  and 
we  are  simply  making  our  work  harder  by  giving 
ourselves  so  much  less  time.  Of  course  we  all  in- 
tend to  do  our  part  toward  raising  the  missionary 
money — .*'  The  tremble  became  a  quaver  as  the 
good  lady  settled  her  glasses,  that  seemed  likely  to 
slide  down  her  nose,  and  folded  the  leaflet  in  her 
hand  into  fine  creases.  She  bent  a  reproachful  look 
upon  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Davis,  who  sewed  in  serene  si* 
lence  without  lifting  her  eyes  from  her  work.  Mrs. 
Jeremiah  Davis  was  the  member  who  could  usually 
be  depended  upon  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  timid  ones  who  had  not  quite  made 
up  their  minds,  as  well  as  the  bewildered  ones  who 
had  been  sure  they  held  an  opposite  opinion,  gener- 
ally fell  into  line,  and  were  entirely  unanimous 
when  they  found  themselves  swept  into  the  current 
of  her  smooth,  authoritative  speech.  Somebody  al- 
ways must  lead,  and  even  great  minds  have  found 
the  relief  of  letting  others  make  their  decisions  for 
them. 

*'  Last  year/'  said  the  president,  taking  up  the 
thread  of  her  discourse  after  a  little  silence,  "  we 
raised,  as  you  know,  one  hundred  dollars  less  than 
the  year  before;  and  this  year,  unless  wo  make 
some  special  effort,  we  shall  fall  still  further  be- 
hind—" 

"Behind  what,  Madam  President?"  asked  Mrs. 
Jeremiah  Davis,  in  that  smooth,  gracious,  courteous 
manner  which  the  ladies  all  recognized  as  her  most 
dangerous  weapon.  "Mis'  Jeremiah's  on  the  war- 
path," whispered  Sally  Atwell,  as  she  borrowed  the 
scissors  of  her  next  neighbor. 

"  Behind  our  usual  amount,"  replied  the  president; 
"  the  amount  the  Board  counts  upon  us  to  raise." 

"I  don't  see  why  the  Board  should  consider  us 
under  obligations  for  any  special  amount,"  said  Mrs. 
Davis;  "we  intend  to  do  what  we  can,  but  we 
make  no  pledges.  I  had  that  point  in  mind  when  I 
opposed  our  binding  ourselves  for  special  work ; 
though,  of  course,  even  in  that  case  it  is  understood 
tliat  we  only  agree  to  do  it  if  we  can." 

"And  no  one  could  have  foreseen  tlie  dreadful 
financial  depression,"  echoed  Mrs.  Doubleday. 

"No,"  saidtlie  president,  who  began  lo  rise  to  the 
occasion ;  "no  one  could  have  foreseen  it,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  officers  of  the  Board,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  plan  their  work  and  assi  me  financial  fe- 


sponsibility  beforehand  in  utter  ignoranoe  of  whit 
the  year  might  bring  forth." 

"  And  if  they  make  mistakes  of  judgment,  no  nut- 
ter how  innocently,  and  assume  responabilities 
they  cannot  meet,  we  certainly  are  not  to  blune,' 
said  Mrs.  Jeremiah,  folding  her  hands  and  looking 
across  the  room  as  if  she  bad  the  ofBoeni  of  the 
Board  arraigned  for  trial 

"  But  we  want  to  help  them  out,"  said  Miss  Morrii^ 
timidly. 

"  Certainly,  we  want  to,  and  we  will  do  what  we 
can ;  but  some  people  talk  as  if  it  was  our  debt  and 
our  responsibility." 

"  Seems  to  me  that  is  just  what  it  is,  ladies,"  eaid 
the  president.  "  The  Lord  has  set  his  Church  to  do 
certain  work  for  him  in  this  world.  We  have  no 
other  business  but  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  bis 
Gospel  and  help  people  to  live  by  ita  principlea.  The 
Missionary  Society  is  one  of  the  organizations  fordo- 
ing that,  and  its  officers  are  our  representatives  that 
we  have  put  there  to  manage  a  certain  part  of  our 
business  for  us.  We  are  not  outsiders,  giving  oor 
money  to  charity.  We  are  responsible  partners,  and 
a  part  of  our  duty  is  to  furnish  the  money.  If  we 
have  failed  to  do  that  it  is  we  that  are  in  debt,  and 
not  the  officers  who  administer  our  business.  When 
we  talk  vaguely  about  the  debt  of  the  Board  and 
the  deficiency  in  the  Missionary  Society  we  loee 
sight  of  our  personal  responsibility  in  the  nutter 
and  act  as  if  we  might  honorably  throw  the  harden 
of  our  debts  upon  others  or  leave  those  who  trusted 
us  to  suffer." 

"  The  Board  certainly  takes  the  responsibility  of 
planning  the  work,  Sister  Bryce,"  said  Mrs.  Merritt, 
"and  they  ought  to  go  cautiously.*' 

"  Yes,  they  plan  our  work  for  us ;  that  is  part  of 
the  duty  we  have  assigned  them.    They  try  to  ex* 
pend  in  the  wisest  manner  the  money  we  funush 
them.    After  they  have  made  their  plans,  if  we  fail 
to  provide  the  money  we  promised  who  is  to  blame? 
Here  is  a  stock  company  that  employs  certain  men 
to  plan  and  carry  out  improvements  for  iL    But  after 
the  work  is  projected  and  entered  upon  the  partners 
do  not  furnish  the  money.   One  decides  he  needs  all 
his  capital  in  his  business,  and  another  thinks  his 
money  will  bring  more  in  some  other  investment,  and 
another  just  neglects  it  or  loses  interest  in  it.  What 
can  the  managers  do  ?     Abandon  the  work  already 
done  at  the  risk  of  great  loss,  or  go  on  in  the  hope 
that  the  responsible    partners  will   surely  come  to 
the  rescue  of  their  owu  interests?    Ladies,  do  let  us 
try  to   make  this  a  personal  matter,  and  take  our 
share  of  responsibility  I  " 

"  Our  share  wouldn't  help  mucli,  with  such  a  debt 
already  on  hand,"  said  Mrs.  Field,  despondently.  "I 
declare,  when  a  dollar  is  so  much  to  me,  and  so  little 
toward  the  grand  total,  I  feel  like  keeping  the  dollar 
where  I  know  it'll  count." 

"  I   s'pose  it's  our  doing  .that  makes  the  whole 
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troublej"  said  liitJe  Mia^  Morris*  '^Tou  know  bow- 
it  waa  the  time  we  planne^l  the  surpria©  parLj  for 
JeQDie  Allerton.  When  It  tiiroed  out  audi  a  bad 
night  evarybodj  ihonght^  *0  well,  they  woiri  mlaa 
m»  in  sucli  a  crowd,  and  111  stay  home/  and  ao  not 
a  Boul  went  but  Matviny  Dyer  and  me.  It  was  the 
most  surprisiti'  parly/* 

**  That  is  exactly  the  \vay,**  said  the  preaident,  a 
good  deal  relieved  by  the  laughter  that  aeemed  to 
have  cleared  the  atr.  ^^  All  the  falling  oU  in  the  re- 
ceiptB  comeff  in  dollnrs  and  half  dollars  kept  ont  by 
good  people  who  Eiay,  *My  ^mall  gift  cannot  matter,' 
And  the  whole  deti2ieDcy  tui|<^bt  be  made  up  in  the 
same  way,  by  dollars  and  half  dolhira  and  dimes  if 
we  wotild  all  take  hold  together  to  help/^ 

'*  Well,  Vm  ready  to  take  liold,"  gjtid  Sally  At  well, 
enorgeticaUy^  '*  though  I  dunno  how  in  creation  Vm 
goin'  to  git  the  money,  ^nless  I  git  up  a  minstrel 
Bhow  the  way  them  faah*nahle  young  wimoiin  down 
to  the  ciiy  did.  Twould  be  kind  of  appropriate, 
leein'  It's  for  the  heathen,  don^t  ^6n  think  so,  Mrs. 
Bryce?" 

"They  say  thoae  girls  got  moreen  a  ihousand  dol- 
lars/' remarked  Grandma  Cook.  **AU  the  folka 
crowded  in  to  see  'em  dunce  and  sing.  Of  courae  you 
couldn't  tell  who  w^aa  who  when  they  were  blacked 
up,  but  I  should  thought  tlielr  mothers  would  hate 
to  have  'em  do  it.  Most  of  ^em  think  It'a  dretful  In- 
delicate for  women  to  lecture  or  talk  In  public,  or 
even  apeak  in  meetin'.  I  donno  just  what  St,  Paul 
would  *a'  Maid  'bout  minstrels.*^ 

**Well,  Pve  heard  of  something  worse  than  min» 
atrela,^'  said  Miss  Morris,  *' and  that  was  a  *  Beauty 
Show/  like  they  had  in  The  Midway — a  lot  of  girls 
painted  and  dressed  up  for  beauties  of  all  nationa^ 
and  the  folks  paying  to  come  in  and  vote  who  was 
the  prettiest,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  myself, 
but  it  was  put  in  tlio  Herald^  and  told  how  much  they 
got  for  the  hospital.  It^a  got  so  you  have  to  get  up 
something  out  of  the  common  if  yon  expect  ioik^  to 
give  nowadays.'^ 

'*  Such  jugglery  is  not  giving  at  alV  said  the  presi- 
dent, iodignantly;  ^*and  a  missionary  society  that 
has  to  resort  to  it  would  much  better  go  out  of  busi- 
nesj.  I  Lope  while  we  remember  that  we  Me  re* 
sponsible  partners  in  this  great  undertaking  we 
shall  also  remember  that  we  are  only  partners, 
workers  together  with  God,  and  bound  to  carry  on 
our  work  in  such  a  way  tl^at  he  can  work  with  ua.'* 

*  'Pears  to  me,"  said  Grandma  Cook,  *' there's 
just  one  easy,  digniried  way  to  give  money,  and  that 
is  to  give  it.  I've  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  of  cheating 
myself  into  thinkhig  1  wasn't  Kiving,  and  li  makes  a 
sight  harder  work,  and  not  half  the  satisfaction.  Now 
I  jiiBt  put  five  cents  every  week  into  my  missionary 
Imx,  and  there  it  is/' 

**  We  mtght  learn  a  lesson  from  the  native  Chris- 
tians in  India.  They  do  not  give  by  adding  anything 
to  their  resources,  but  by  tithiugwhat  they  have,  be 


it  ever  so  litile.  You  remember  how  the  five  poor 
women  who  were  disappointed  that  a  Bible  reader 
could  not  be  sent  to  a  neighboring  village,  conanlted 
together  iind  agreed  to  raise  the  money  by  giving  up 
lialfof  their  scanty  ration  of  rice.  That  meant  real 
hunger  for  them.  If  we  were  willing  to  do  half  as 
much  there  would  be  no  difficulty  In  raising  the 
amount  asked  of  us  and  going  oven  beyond  it.  What 
sacritlces  can  we  make  *  " 

*'I  don't  really  believe  I'd  go  hungry  for  my 
neighbors,  let  alone  folka  in  Injy,"  said  Sally  Alwelh 
*•  If  I  don^l  Imve  my  meals  reg'lar  I  git  low  in  reli- 
gion  right  away;  but,  my  sakos,  they's  things  enough 
a  body  could  give  up  without  sufferiu',  and  save 
more'n  ten  cents  a  week,  and  Pm  going  to  do  it.  Pm 
just  going  to  keep  saying,  *■  You^re  in  debt,  Saliy  At- 
well,  and  yon^d  better  make  a  bualnesB  of  getting 
out."* 

'*Let  us  all  say  that,'^  said  Mrs,  Bryce,  *'and 
make  this  a  month  of  self -denial  for  this  one  pur- 
pose, and  then  we  will  talk  over  our  eipertencea  at 
the  next  meeting.  And  we  will  not  forgot  tiiat  the 
pledge  we  made  was  not  only  *  two  cents  a  week,* 
*  but  a  prayer.'  W^lon  we  forget  the  prayer  we  lose 
interest  in  the  rest/' 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Pa  via  looked  up  from  her  work  to 
repeat  imprei^aively, 

'*  Who  Klves  himself  with  hts  Llms,  feeds  three,— 
Himjetr,  hts  hunireiInK  iwlgbbor,  and  me.*' 

'*  But  then,'*  whispered  Miss  Sally,  '*  it  ain't  alms  at 
all,  it's  a  debt ;  und  if  you  don't  pay  your  debts 
you're  meaner' a  pusley/' — Li/e  and  Light 


Go  Work  in  My  ViBeyard. 

BY    r.    J.   STtVENS. 

A  LITTLE  here,  a  little  there, 

0  how  the  harvest  grows  f 
How  many  hands  Its  gleanings  bear, 
Its  joys  how  many  toilers  share, 

As  God  the  fruit  beatows. 

The  blessings  of  requited  toil, 

How  sweet  to  patient  hearts; 
No  worldly  bitterness  can  spoil 
The  joys  which  its  anointing  oil 

To  all  life*3  hours  imparts. 

With  holy  purpose  join  the  throng, 

Who  seek  his  will  to  do; 
Though  weak  your  hands,  they  shall  be  iirong 
If  to  this  service  they  belong, 

With  aeal  at  tent  and  true. 

Then  you  the  harvest-home  shall  share 

When  all  are  gathered  in, 
Whflt:  joy  your  sheaves  shall  V>ring  yon  there 
As  they  with  you  his  glories  wear, 

So  pure,  »o  free  from  sii^ 
Dttroit,  Mich. 
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Rev.  Cyrus  H.  Wheeleb  reports  in  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  EuphrHtep,  a  small  self-supporting  church 
where  ten  poor  members- gi?e  one  tenth  to  support 
the  pastor,  and  he  is  satisfied  to.Uve  as  well  as  the 
average  of  his  members. 

When  Miss  West  spoke  to  an  Armenian  converted 
woman  at  Harpoot  about  returning  to  America,  *'  0, 
don't  go ;  stay  longer  and  teach  us  I  "  she  exclaimed ; 
and  added,  "  Why  didn't  the  missionaries  come  be- 
fore ?  If  they  had  only  come  wlien  I  was  young, 
I,  too,  mixht  have  worked  for  Christ  I  " 

A  pastor  writes:  "One  of  the  easiest  and  most 
protitable  ways  of  raising  mission  money  I  have  tried 
is  to  l.ave  a  mission  box  on  the  table,  and  just  after 
daily  prayers  let  the  box  be  passed  to  each  one. 
Thereby  we  secure  a  daily  collection  for  missions, 
and  each  child  is  trained  to  give." 

Dr.  De  Forest  affirms  that  in  Japan  the  two 
powerful  departments  of  education  and  of  war  seem 
to  discourage  any  acceptance  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. He  says  that  "  Christian  teachers  and  students 
in  the  government  schools  liave  found  it  often  very 
uncomfortable  to  be  known  as  Cliristians,  and  large 
numbers  of  them  have  deserted  the  churdies,  though 
they  almost  universally  assert  that  they  have  cot 
given  up  their  faith.'* 

Dr.  C.  W.  Gushing  writes  that  "  Italy  seems  to  be 
ready  for  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  But  they  are 
suspicious  lest  they  be  deceived  as  they  have  been 
by  tlie  priests.  They  do  not  clearly  distinguish 
between  Protestant  missionaries  and  the  priests. 
But  they  have  no  fear  of  the  Bible.  For  this  reason 
it  seems  all  important  to  let  education  and  preaching 
go  hand  in  hand.  But  it  is  all  important  that  there 
shall  be  as  little  delay  as  possible ;  for  the  people  are 
in  a  transition  state,  and  if  not  caught  up  by  the 
Protestant  Church,  multitudes  of  them  will  assuredly 
drift  into  infidelity." 

From  all  the  lands  where  dwell  the  eight  hundred 
millions  of  our  fellow- creatures  who  do  not  know 
Christ,  there  comes  to-day  the  cry:  "Come  over  and 
help  us."  On  many  foreign  mission  fields  the  har- 
vest  is  ripe.  In  some  places  the  fruit  is  even  perish- 
ing for  want  of  laborers  to  gather  it  in.  God  is 
verily  answering  our  Christ-taught  prayer  for 
"laborers."  Shall  our  selfishness,  or  our  love  of 
luxury,  or  our  delight  in  holiday- taking,  or  shall 
anytliing  keep  back  those  of  us  who  profess  to  know 
and  love  Jesus  Christ  from  doing  ail  we  can  to  send 
out  tliose  who  are  willing  to  go  ?  Do  not  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  funds  of  missionary  societies, 
and  the  present  grand  opportunities  for  carrying  for- 
ward Christ's  work  among  the  heathen  warrant  us 
in  taking  some  hitherto  unventured  bold  step? — 
Bev.  J.  Pearse, 


Count  Zinzindorf  laid,  **  That  land  is  my  country 
which  most  needs  the  Gospel.**  Surely  that  land 
which  most  needs  the  Gospel  should  rectiys  thi 
most  of  the  money  and  prayers  which  a  Christian 
gives  for  others.  It  is  Methodist  doctrine  to  go  to 
those  who  need  us  most.  No  committee  is  needod 
to  teach  us  who  are  the  most  needy.  India,  China, 
Japan,  Africa  are  pleading  for  us  with  loud  voicea. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  urges  that  individual  churcbM 
shall  have  their  own  missionaries ;  and  if  these  mia* 
sionaries  will  starve  unless  the  church  responsible 
for  them  supports  them,  then  *'  there  will  be  a  possi- 
bility that  some  at  home  will  go  hungry  in  order  to 
feed  a  far-off  workman ;  but  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  8u<;h  self-denial  will  be  evoked  where  respoDBt* 
bility  for  a  missionary's  support  is  subdivided  among 
several  thousand  Christians." 

A  Hottentot  convert  at  a  missionary  meeting  in 
England  said :  *'  What  pity  'tis,  what  sin  'tis,  that 
you  have  so  many  years  got  that  heavenly  bread  and 
hold  it  for  yourselves,  not  to  give  one  little  bit,  one 
crumb  to  poor  heathen.  Tliere  are  so  many  milliona 
of  heathen  and  you  have  so  much  bread ;  and  jou 
could  depend  upon  it  you  should  not  have  less  b^ 
cause  you  gave ;  but  the  Lord  Jesus  would  give  his 
blessing,  and  you  should  have  the  more.'* 

This  gigantic  enterprise  of  saving  the  world  has 
stimulated  Christian  people  to  their  lai^gest  and  best 
endeavors.  More  attention  has  been  given  to  organ- 
ization and  thorough  preparation  for  the  work  in  hand 
in  the  past  few  years  than  ever  before.  We  have 
come  to  understand  that  an  army,  however  great, 
will  be  weak  unless  thoroughly  organized.  Out  of 
the  desire  to  save  the  world,  and  the  determination 
to  be  thoroughly  organized  for  the  work,  have 
grown  up  the  various  missionary  societies  which  ire 
making  heroic  struggles  against  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  and  sin.  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  be  encour- 
aged  by  what  the  missionary  societies  have  doce 
and  are  doing  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  whole 
worid.— /:  M.  Rains,  D.B. 

The  soul  of  the  world  is  hungry  for  a  great  honest 
opportunity  to  do  good,  that  will  satisfy  itself  toward 
God,  and  use  the  money  it  gets,  and  the  tremendous 
energy  it  develops  in  business.  It  is  impossible,  for 
the  nature  that  has  acquired  magnitude  by  the  con- 
trol of  great  enterprises  to  fool  itself  by  puttering. 
It  may  do  nothing  and  die  disappointed,  and  perhaps 
be  lost;  but  it  will  not  make  a  hypocrite  of  its  own 
brain.  It  knows  when  the  Church  is  praying  and 
crying  into  the  air.  Why  fhould  the  enterprise  of 
oiganized  Chrii«tianiiy  mince  at  a  dark  continent,  or 
at  the  fact  that  1,000,000,000  people  have  never  had 
a  diance,  when  the  business  courage  of  the  same 
men  plans  straight  to  the  issue  in  anything  it  wants 
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to  do?  The  intelllgeTtce  and  push  that  crt'ated  the 
Chic&go  Exposiuon  would  soon  evfliigelUe  ihe  world, 
if  men  and  women  could  be  found  who  believe  in 
God  8€  the  people  of  Chicago  believed  in  their  city. 
— J.  M.  Hodgson. 

The  interest  aod  practicol  help  nf  the  mmisters 
would  result  in  ao  entire  removal  of  the  bnrdou  of 
difficulty  of  which  our  societies  coroplaiu.  The  work 
of  evan^ehzini?  the  whole  world  does  not  belong  to 
missionaty  committees,  but  to  tlie  Churches  of  Jesus 
ChHat  everywhere,  The  miaaiotiaf  les  are  not  the 
medsengera  and  servaDts  of  the  con)  in  it  tees,  but 
"  the  me^Bengera  of  the  Churches,  and  the  glory  of 
Chrift."  To  leave  everjr thing  in  the  handfl  of  our 
committees  ia  a  mistake.  They  ought  not  to  lie 
burdened  with  the  task  of  eresting  interest  id  the 
Churches,  and  securing  funds  for  the  work.  This 
tho  Churches  ahould  do  akine.  And  they  aro  not 
nnwilling  to  do  it  if  some  practicable  sclieme  is  pre- 
•ented  to  them.— T^e  CfiH^tian. 

Some  curious  iuformation  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished regarding  "The  Lfttle  Religions  of  Paris.*^  It 
appears  that  there  ia  one  pagan  of  the  Roman  typo 
who  worships  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Minerva,  lie 
is  a  professor  of  Greek.  Then  there  are  two  hun- 
dred Swedenborgiaos;  two  sects  of  Buddhists,  one 
of  them  directod  by  a  Japanese,  the  other  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  oriental  languages^  three  hundred 
Tbeosophtsf;  a  "Cult  of  Light, ^  which  unites  the 
worship  of  Mary  with  thut  of  lais;  a  church  of  Poai- 
ti^ists,  following  Augusle  Comte ;  end  a  body  of 
Esaenes,  ''who  look  with  horror  upon  St  Paul."  In 
all  this  one  sees  a  striking  ilksiration  of  how  men 
who  refuse  the  light  which  comes  from  heaven  may 
be  given  over  to  strong  dehiaiona  ao  aa  to  believe 
lies.— /Vee  Church  cf  Scotland  }fmthly. 

Miss  May  Gay  Rohinaon  writes  to  the  New  York 
Offserver  of  Church  life  in  Norway  r  "  Norway  has  a 
State  Church^  the  Lutheran — and  tlie  laws  of  Church 
and  State  appear  to  be  aa  (iied  as  the  overlasting 
hills.  The  Norwegian  ia  baptised,  educated,  con- 
tlrmed,  married  and  buried  from  the  Churclu  Wliat 
ever  he  thinks  or  does  the  Church  holds  him  in  her 
aruia  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  He  may  become 
a  freethinker  and  never  go  withhi  her  walla,  still 
she  has  a  claim  upon  him.  The  Lutheran  clergy- 
man is  a  good  deal  of  a  pope,  and  the  ministry,  from 
archbishop  to  clergyman,  maintain  a  remarkable 
authot  ity  over  individual  and  business  alfairH.  Tliere 
is  nothing  outside  their  astute  ken.  Of  the  two 
million  people  of  Norway  all  are  Lutherans,  except 
about  thirty  thousand,  who,  divided  amotig  different 
sects,  have  f  mall  influence.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
this  strict  religious  control,  the  people  do  as  they  do 
in  other  countries.  Tlie  church  is  packed,  tliey 
atand  in  the  aisles,  to  listen  to  a  popular  preacher, 
while  half  the  pews  are  empty  wlieu  the  speaker  ia 
not  eo  eloquent." 


We  neglected  in  our  last  issue  lo  note  the  death 
of  Dr.  L  Nippert,  who  died  in  Oinciaoati,  0.,  August 
17.  He  was  sent  to  Germany  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1850  and  labored 
there  for  thirty-six  years  faithfully  and  successfully. 

The  fir^t  step  in  the  cultivntion  of  the  spirit  of 
missionary  work  in  thechnrchea  is  the  disseminailon 
of  missionary  news — facts,  all  forms  of  missionary 
intelligence — that  the  missionary  spirit  may  be 
aroused,  viviSed,  fostered,  nourished,  and  built  up  by 
what  it  feeds  upon.  Give  all  the  news  of  all  the 
peoples  of  all  the  lands;  give  it  in  trumpet  tones; 
send  it  everywhere  on  all  winda^  and  let  the  breezes 
be  laden  with  it;  and  as  the  ears  shall  hear  the 
minds  shall  understand  and  the  hciirta  shall  sym- 
pathize, and  the  hands  shall  do  the  rest— 7".  I>,  Builtr, 

Rev.  James  A.  Wylie,  of  the  Scotch  United 
Presbyterian  Mission  at  Liaoynug,  Manchuria,  died 
on  August  Hi  as  the  result  of  iujuries  inflicted  by 
Chinese  soldiers  on  August  10.  The  Nffrth  China 
Daily  AWt  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
murder:  "The  soldiers,  who  are  Manchus,  in  charge 
of  an  officer  named  Yi,  attacked  the  mission  chapel 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  10:  they  then,,  Brraed 
with  the  piecea  of  broken  furniture  attempted  to 
break  in  Mr.  Wylie's  compound.  Failing  in  their 
eHbrta  they  passed  up  the  street,  joined  by  this  time 
by  ihe  rabble  of  the  city,  to  the  compounds  of  the 
other  foreigners.  Mr.  Wylie  proceeded  with  two 
natives  to  the  magistrate's  yamen,  in  order  to  obtain 
protection  for  his  colleagues.  Before  reaching  the 
yaju^ji  the  soldiers  caught  sight  of  htm,  and  attacked 
him  with  the  broken  furniture  and  knives  and 
bayonets.  He  fell  where  he  was  attacked,  ond  died 
on  the  IGth.  It  is  reported  that  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment has  had  the  aoldiera  who  were  guilty  of  the 
outrage  beheaded.^' 

Tlio  BiijiU'jft  Mixshnary  Mcujazint  for  October,  the 
organ  of  the  American  Baptist  Mispionary  Union,  re- 
[>ll€B  to  an  article  tiiMt  appeared  in  the  ChrManAlH* 
artre  ami  Foreign  Jfisaimiary  Weekly,  and  which  was 
intOTided  to  ahow  that  the  coat  permissionary  in  each 
of  the  thirteen  larger  misaionary  societies  of  this  coun- 
try is  much  greaier  than  in  the  mispiouary  work  of 
the  Chrif^tian  Alliance.  The  reply  ahows  how  false 
the  statements  are  respecting  the  Miseiun«ry  Union, 
and  presumably  false  in  regard  to  the  others,  and 
til  on  says:  '^  After  a  careful  study  of  missionary  work 
throughout  the  world,  we  are  prepared  to  aay  that  in 
our  judgment,  the  methods  in  ittiaaious  of  the  Chris- 
tian Alliance  are  the  moat  wasteful  and  inetlQcient  of 
those  of  any  missionary  euterpria©  with  which  we 
have  become  acquainted  in  the  whole  range  of 
foreign  missionary  operations.  The  Alliance  makes 
a  showing  ofilie  large  number  of  missionaries  sent 
out,  and  the  small  cost  of  support  per  missionary.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports  which  we  receive  from  various 
miftsionary  lieids,  the  missionaries  of  the  Alliance  are 
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elected  w^itbout  proper  ctrei  either  as  to  lieaJtli  or 
qufllificaiiona  for  the  work.  As  to  the  cost^  it  can  be 
hfirdlj  said  that  what  may  be  called  *  support '  is 
provided  for  the  miaaionarie*  of  the  Alliance,  Tlie 
needless  atvfiTeriDgs  and  privations  which  have  beeo 
endured  bj  tliem  are  enough  to  arouee  the  ayrapathiea 
of  every  Christian  heart.  Many  timea  have  instances 
been  related  to  us  where  missionaries  of  the  AlHance 
have  been  dependent  upon  missionaries  of  other 
bodies,  and  it  haa  been  freely  asserted  that  in  several 
inatances  the  Alliance  missionaries  have  been  left  to 
suffer  such  privations  as  caused  Iheir  death/' 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Greek  Church 
Uiaaion  in  Japan  there  were  at  ttie  end  of  1892,  319 
religious  orthodox  communities  established  in  dif- 
ferent localities  in  Japan.  The  number  of  the  faith- 
ful was  then  20,325,  that  of  the  preachers  12B,  and 
that  or  the  music  professors  1 2.  During  the  same 
jear  952  Japanese  were  baptized,  and  from  4,000  to 
6,000  during  the  jear  1893.  All  the  membera  of  ihe 
misaion,  priests,  deacons,  oatechists  and  preachers), 
are  Japanese^  except  three  who  have  come  from 
Ruaaia  witJi  Biabop  Nicolas,  There  ar&  at  Tokjo  a 
school  of  catechism,  a  iheologieal  Beminary  with 
ilfty-three  pupils,  a  scliwl  of  music,  and  b  girls'  coU 
lege  with  seventy-^^ix  pupils.  There  are  schools  also 
at  Hakodate  and  Osaka.  A  bureau  of  translation  ia 
eatttbliahed  at  Tokyo,  wiili  eight  Japanese  who  work 
incessantly  translating  Ruasiin  ecclesiastical  books 
into  the  Japanese  language. 

The  Hindu  Social  Nc/ormer^  a  paper  ptiblished 
weekly  in  Madras  by  educated  Hindus  who  make  no 
pretense  of  being  Christian,  says:  '^  We  do  not  want 
Mrs.  BefMintto  tell  us  how  great  the  ancient  Brahmana 
were  in  the  past,  and  to  implore  us  to  preserve  what 
she  calls  shells  and  vessels  into  whicli  spiritual  life 
can  be  poured  at  aome  future  time,  as  though  we  were 
intellectual  babies  unable  to  set  ourselves  and  our 
houses  in  order.  We  want  men,  and  women  too,  if 
we  can  get  them,  who  will  inspire  us  w  ith  courage  to 
act  and  not  pander  to  our  weaknesses  by  encourag- 
ing us  to  think  highly  of  ourseh^es  because  our 
ancestors  were  great,  or  because  some  of  our  pliilo- 
sophical  systems  have  commended  themselvea  lo 
Western  minds.  A  vindication  of  Hinduism,  which 
does  not  exist  anywhere  now,  which  does  not  in  any 
manner  dominate  Hindu  conduct,  is  less  pressing 
than  a  denunciation  of  manj  an  absurd  superstition 
that  ia  now  dignified  with  the  name  of  religion.  It  is 
comparatively  nothing  to  us  what  other  people  think 
of  Hinduism,  but  it  Is  everything  to  us  that  Hindus 
should  be  told  wliat  real  Hinduism  ifi,  and  how  only 
real  Hinduism  can  mold  and  form  the  Hindu  people's 
moral  character,  India  needs  at  present,  not  those 
whose  words  have  the  effect  of  tilling  the  Hindu 
mind  with  selfconcelt  and  with  self-assurance,  but 
thost  whose  oratory  will  stir  up  the  consciences  of 
the  people  of  this  ancient  and  historic  land." 


Experience  is  proving  the  value  an  1  impartiiic«  of 
medical  missions  as  a  pioneer  evangelistic  bwdct 
Nowhere  nre  they  more  valuable  than  in  ofr 
access  to  the  women  of  the  East.  A  friendlj  iilcl 
not  long  ago,  in  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Keory 
Uartyn  Clark  on  Christian  missions^  in  replf  to  tb» 
question,  ^*  Which  of  all  our  methods  do  jmi  inr 
the  most?  "  said,  '*  We  do  not  fear  your  schools;  we 
need  not  send  our  children.  We  do  not  fe»r  jcnir 
books ;  for  we  need  not  read  thetn.  We  do  noi  much 
fear  your  preaching;  we  need  uot  listen.  But  v« 
dread  your  troinen.  and  we  drecuJ  ifour  dtfcVjr* ,  fr>r 
your  doctors  are  winning  our  hearts  and  your  woidm 
are  winning  our  htunts,  and  when  our  hearts  ind 
homes  are  won  what  is  there  left  lo  us  ?  ** 

Bishop  Newman,  who  rotumod  in  September ! 
Europe,  says  of  the  Italy  Mission  of  the  Mst] 
Episcopal  Church:  *'I  spent  a  raonih  in  lulj; 
preached  in  ten  of  our  atations ;  examined  our  prop- 
erty ;  mingled  with  our  people,  and  looke^i  into  Ihr 
history,  the  ch^nicier,  method;^  and  pie^  of  our 
preachers,  and  whatever  errrjrs  they  may  have  ccrB' 
milted  in  the  past  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  flitU 
induce  my  friends  to  make  Urge  contributions  to  our 
missions  in  Italy,  and  shall  give  freely  myself,  W? 
have  a  most  competent  superintendent,  who  is  In  eve 
way  adapted  to  his  great  work,  and  the  rank  and  I 
of  our  preachers  are  devoted  to  their  roinistrjr, 
great  building  which  we  are  erecting  in  Rome  will  I 
a  magnitioent  fact,  a  monument  of  Protettant  Chri»- 
tianity,  and  will  challenge  the  propaganda  for  tb» 
control  of  religious  thought  in  the  Italian  kingdoTD/* 

To  be  organically  bound  to  Jesus  Christ,  then,  i* 
to  be  organically  bound  to  all  men  over  the  ^M 
earth.    To  feel  for  men  across  the  sea  and  le  lernJ 
them  the  Gospel  is  only  the  recognition  of  their  com* 
OTOD  rehitionship  to  us  by  virtue  of  their  being  oaiurnl 
members  of  Christ.     As  he  haa  the  deepest  inwrest 
in  their  welfare  and  destiny^  so  we,  his  member*,  tre 
bound  to  have  interest  in  them  alao.     Nothing  humati 
is  foreign  to  us  any  more  tkan  it  is  to  him.     Ai| 
gave  his  life  for  the  least  and  meanest  of  his  memb 
80  we  ought  »lso  to  lay  down  our  livea  for 
All  the  membera  of  the  race  are  brettiren.     Wc 
not  reach  our  individusl  perfection  until  wc  real^w 
that  we  are  parts  of  humanity,  and  no  man  ia  ever 
fully  saved  himself  until  he  learns  from  Chrif 
work  for  the  salvntion  of  the  world.     The  reigo^ 
universal  peace  and  of  universal  righteousness  will 
never  come  except  by  tlie  recognition  and  worship  of 
that  Christ  who  is  himself  the  embodied  peace  and 
righteousness  of  God,  as  well  as  the  embodied  unity 
and  life  of  humanity.     The  race  will  be  redeemed 
only  as  one  after  another  of  the  individual  membera 
of  the  race  accept  Christ's  Gospel^  permit  hia  love  lo 
move  them,  become  channels  of  communiealion  by 
wliich  the  gr^iM  love  of  Christ  may  flow  to  all  the 
world.— i)r.  A.  77,  Stfirwj, 
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Dr.  &  L.  Qracey,  writing  of  progresa  in  Coins,  saja: 
"  It  i8  aa  encouraging  sign  tliat  the  mudi-ialked-of 
Ang  Shui,  or  the  apirit  powera  and  the  repoee  of  the 
dead — two  mooaler  obstaclea  in  the  way  of  railwaya, 
telegraph  linea,  etc — are  all  so  easily  bniahed  aaide 
when  a  ?ioeroy  or  higher  ofiSdal  determines  to 
oouatruct  tliem.  All  this  is  ignored  and  even  ridi- 
culed when  the  higher  officials  undertake  a  work 
that  they  are  deterroined  to  put  through.  Fung  Sf^ui 
now  actually  finds  its  chief  application  when  it 
becomes  deairable  to  prevent  the  foreigner  from 
doing  anything  new  or  building  his  diapel,  adiool,  or 
reaidenoe  where  the  HteraH  or  other  opponents  re- 
gard them  as  undesirable;  then  the  officials  become 
all  at  once  very  loud  in  their  defense  of  the  good 
luck  conditions  of  the  dear  people." 

Missionary  literature  and  biographies  of  famous 
missionaries  should  be  copiously  placed  within  reach 
of  children  and  young  people;  many  of  these  books 
are  so  strikingly  interesting  as  to  be  read  with 
avidity.  Maps  also  should  be  studied,  so  tliat  a 
clear  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  parts  of  the  world 
where  our  missions  are  carried  on.  Our  foreign  mis- 
sion work  lies  in  countries  beyond  our  horizon,  and 
among  people  of  whom  we  know  but  little.  If  we 
would  only  take  aome  pains  to  make  ourselves  and 
our  familiea  well  up  in  missionary  facts  our  inter- 
est in  missions  would  quickly  grow.  Let  us, 
therefore,  by  every  means  in  our  {)ower — by  reading, 
by  the  study.of  maps  and  pictures,  and  by  listening 
to  missionary  addresses,  increase  our  knowledge  of 
heathen  countries,  their  inhabitants,  and  their  needs. 
Let  us  extend,  as  it  were,  our  horizon,  so  that  our 
mind*8  eye  may,  with  some  degree  of  vividness,  take 
in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vast  tracts  of  the 
earth's  surface  covered  by  almost  countless  millions 
who  have  never  yet  ao  much  as  heard  of  the  name  of 
Jesus.— W.  Craw/urd. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  contends  that  the 
mission  work  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be 
done  by  that  Church,  and  not  through  irresponsible 
aocieties  such  as  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Sodety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  But  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
makea  reply  as  follows :  "  Our  divisions  are  not  mere 
divisions  about  the  ritual  and  order  of  our  Church 
services,  or  the  dress  and  posture  of  the  clergy maii. 
They  really  touch  the  deepest  needs  of  mankind. 
How  is  a  sinner  saved  ? — wliat  is  his  ucccss  to  God  ? 
— ^how  is  divine  grace  communicated  to  him  ?  The!>e 
are  fondamental  questions ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  we 
deplore,  but  must  not  ignore,  that  thousands  of 
teacliers  in  the  Church  of  England  give  them  very 
dilTerent  answers  from  ours,  and  answers  which  we 
believe  to  be  only  partially — in  some  cases  not  at  all 
— in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God.  That  is  the 
rimplo  and  sufficient  reason  why  unity  and  one- 
I  in  missionary  w^ork  is  not  possible,  nnd  why  the 


Church  Missionary  Sodety  in  particular  guaida  vitb 
vigilant  care  ita  right  and  liberty  to  proack  ik* 
Gospel  in  what  we  believe  to  be  its  siapliciij  and 
purity.  Meanwhile,  let  us  rejoice  to  rentenil^er  ihat 
all  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  a  living  faith  are 
united  to  one  another  spiritually,  evan  though  iheir 
differences  on  matters  of  real  importance  often  stand 
in  the  way  of  united  action." 

Rev.  P.  J.  McMillan,  D.D.,  Seeretary  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  iliurch,  says  of 
the  foreigners  in  our  midst:  "Our  country  lies  four 
fronts  to  the  world.  All  our  doora  are  f^ont  doora 
through  which  all  nationa  are  pouring  thoir  aurplua 
populations.  We  are  receiving  the  good,  the  bad, 
and  the  indifferent.  And  we  are  taking  them  into 
our  growing  national  life  as  they  are.  Some  of  them 
are  the  very  flower  of  foreign  culture,  some  are  the 
aaliea  of  their  gutters.  We  liave  in  the  United 
States  over  nine  million  foreign-born  people,  three 
times  the  population  of  the  United  States  when  we 
defeated  the  armica  of  Great  Hriuin,  and  two  and 
one  fourth  timea  the  population  of  Scotland,  which 
has  exerted  such  an  influence  ui)on  the  literature, 
the  thought,  and  the  religion  of  the  world.  What 
might  wo  not  make  of  this  foreign  element  if  we 
could  but  arouse  the  Church  to  something  more  than 
a  languid  interest  in  them  ?  '* 

Rev.  W.  T.  Stagg  writes  from  India:  "If  you  had 
been  there  this  morning  a  scene  like  what  I  now 
describe  would  have  presented  itself  Entering  from 
the  street  through  a  doorway  in  a  wall,  we  are  in  an 
open  court.  Outside  on  the  sidewalk  a  policeman 
attached  to  the  temple  paces  his  beat,  but  he  offers 
no  objections  to  our  visit.  Beyond  the  court  is  the 
flat-roofed  temple,  with  two  towers  at  the  front 
corners.  The  entire  front  is  open,  and  the  roof  is  up* 
held  by  rows  of  pillars.  As  we  enter  the  temple  we 
take  the  precaution  to  slip  off  our  shoes  on  the  short 
flight  of  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  tiled  floor.  Four 
men  are  lying  prostrate  on  their  faces,  touching  ti.eir 
cheeks  alternately  to  the  stones,  and  extending  tlieir 
arms  at  full  length  to  touch  the  stones  beyond  them. 
A  fifth  worshiper  notices  our  approach,  and,  n  is- 
taking  our  colored  hose  for  shoes,  motions  us  away, 
pointing  to  our  feet  But  when  he  scrs  the  shoes  on 
the  ste|>s  below  he  is  satisfied,  and  with  a  courtly 
wave  of  the  hand  silently  bids  us  welcome.  Before 
the  worshipers  is  a  small  inner  room,  well  lighted. 
The  object  of  worship,  a  painted  effigy  of  wood  about 
four  feet  liigh,  nnd  studded  with  gem.s,  I  was  told, 
stands  against  the  wall  opposite  to  the  opening. 
Presently  an  unseen  hand  inside  violently  and 
rapidly  j^rks  a  atring  of  bells.  This  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  deity  to  the  worshipers.  Now  the 
prostrate  forms  rise,  and  they  all  stand  gazing 
through  the  opening  upon  the  idol.  They  have 
clasped  their  liands  before  their  faces  or  are  moving 
them  through  certain  mystic  signs,  some  of  wh'cU 
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c\euT\f  indicate  subjection  lo  the  god.  At  ihe  ^tenii 
time  their  Upa  mo?e;  they  are  muoabliDg  appealiiiglj 
their  supplieations  tc>  those  vmseeing  eyes  and  dead 
ears.  When  l)ie  prostmiioni*  and  mummery  are  over 
ther  go  to  a  small  altar  near  and  smear  their  fttcc-^ 
with  A  pnste  made  from  the  ashes  of  the  sacred  fire. 
They  do  not  kf:ow  that  they  may  have  a  '  new  name' 
in  their  foreheads  as  a  mark  ofetemal  life  freely  given, 
and  there  is  no  one  to  leli  them/* 

The  present  position  of  tlie  variouB  foreign  mis- 
sionary jocietiesi,  aa  ref*oried  at  tlieir  recent  annual 
meeting,  is  thus  admirably  summed  up  by  the  editor 
of  the /**mWi>a^ -4frow«t5  of  the  Moravinn  MiasiooB- 
'•  Tlio  fact  that  nearly  every  Eug-liah  missionary 
society  has  closed  its  financial  year  with  a  defloieucy 
(nnd  the  same  is  true  of  many  American  tocietiet)  is 
not  altogether  due  to  ilie  commercial  depresiion  of 
the  year.  We  attribute  it  rather  to  the  universal 
forward  movement  rn  the  great  enterprise.  The  in- 
comes of  the  societies  have  fallen  little  short  of  those 
of  tbe  previous  year.  It  is  the  expenditures  that 
have  gone  ahead  with  great  strides.  The  personal 
devotion  and  obedience  of  the  coraparnlively  few, 
who  go  to  tlie  front  and  do  the  arduous  work,  has 
outrun  for  the  present  tlie  liboratity  of  tbe  many, 
_who  support  the  cause  with  their  prayers,  their  sym- 
atliy,  and  their  gtfti«.  But  we  have  faitli  In  God 
Ind  in  his  Ghnrcbes,  that  the  grace  of  giving  will 
soon  be  manifested  m  a  degree  more  commensurate 
with  the  ^reat  work  to  be  carried  on  with  him  and 
for  him  to  a  victorious  issue.*' 

Dr.  I'\  P,  Ellinwood  notes  the  transforming  power 
of  miaaiona  on  the  Christian  Church:  •* Within  the 
last  hundred  years  the  work  of  foreign  miaaiona  baa 
worked  the  greatest  transformation  in  the  experience 
and  life  of  the  Church  that  anything  short  of  the  direct 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  conld  have  wrought  A 
contemporary  of  Carey  tells  us  that  up  to  the  time  that 
the  attention  of  the  KngHsh  Baptists  was  called  to 
the  subject  of  mia>ions  there  had  Iteen  great  depres- 
sion in  the  mind^  and  hearts  of  his  parishioners. 
The  old-fashioned  type  of  piety  which  dug  forever  at 
self,  and  was  only  solicitous  to  know  wheifter  one*s 
'  (yames '  and  emotions  were  such  as  to  make  sure 
the  salvation  of  his  own  poor  soul,  was  found  to  be 
a  starveling  and  shriveled  sort  of  Christian  eipen- 
«Dce.  Btit  tbe  new  missionary  spirit  which  was  en> 
kindled  just  then  was  like  a  flash  of  f<unUght  on  a 
ondy  day  or  the  clearing  up  of  a  dark  and  murky 
imosphere  by  a  fresh  brot  ze  from  the  mountains. 
Meu  stopped  worrying  about  self  and  got  into  the 
current  of  Christian  work.  Their  souls  rose  and  ex- 
panded with  the  lliotight  of  reclatnting  a  lost  world ; 
and  coming  thus  into  the  very  lines  of  Christ^s  own 
life  and  activity'  they  felt  the  touch  and  joy  of  the 
Chrrslhke  spirit  And  so  throughout  all  Protestant 
<Jhristeiidom  a  aimilar  exchange  from  the  old  e.xtreme 
«iihjeciivity  of  the  ChHutian   life  was  everywhere 


wrought   by   the   new    rotfs'r'naty  era.      Men   laid 
down  the  question  of  iheir  personal  salvation  at  lbs 
foot  of  tbe  cross  while  they  asked,  '  Wltnt  wtU  th 
have   me  to  do?'    That  transformation   lias 
worth  more  to  Christendom  a  thouaand  tiinoi 
the  cost  of  all  the  missionary  enterprises  of  the  i 
Fewer  diaries 'are  written  now,  no  doubt,  for  men  \ 
womon^  and  even  the  young  find  too  much  to  do  I 
the  rest  qt  mankind.     Now  even  childhood  is 
lifted  and   ennobled   by   this   impulse.     In   the    tn 
creased  knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  for,  the  worl 
of  mankind  you  might  almost  say  that  tiie  inttuenc 
of  the  missionary  work  has,  of  itself^  constituted 
liberal  education  with  tliouaands.'* 

There  is  a  paradox  in  human  nature  the  tDeani*^^ 
of  which  we  have  not  yet  learned.     It  is  possible     ^ 
so  try  to  save  our  life  that,  by  the  vtry  seldshn^^ 
of  the  effort,  we  utterly  loFe  it.     It  is  possible    to 
megnunimously  give  it  aw*ay  and,  by  so  doing,  get  it 
TDore  fully  and  happily  than   it  can  be  had  in  aoy 
other  way.     At  Christmas  time,  for  about  a  week, 
human  nature  does  s«em  to  get  upon  the  right  tnck, 
bubbling  up  and  rejoicing  in  the  very  joy  of  its  letf- 
denial.     Can  it  l>e  Uint  we  get  the  pleasures  of  Chnit. 
mas  because   we   bhmder  upon   a  natural  law  of 
happiness  deep  seated  in  our  being?     At  Chriatmin 
time  nearly  everybody  reverses  himself,  and  pvei 
something   to  somebody  else.     The  pocketbook  is 
counted  over  and  over  again,  and  tlio  bank  accotmt 
is  itrained  to  iu  utmost  to  do  all  that  ts  in  our  he«n 
for  others.     Faces  shine  because  of  it,  and  people 
who  are  never  happy  in  that  way  at  any  other  lime 
gel  happy  in  mnking  otliers  happy.    But  how  sood 
we  blunder  down  again  into  the  mean  old  ways  of 
selfishness,  and  suffer  along  through  tlte  commoo* 
places  of  the  year. — X  JL  Hodgson. 

Bishop  Thobtim,  writing  to  the  Indian  XTfttum, 

says:  "It  is  becoming  abundantly  evident  that  the 
great  missionary  enterprise  cannot  be  conducted  to  t 
permanent  tssito  on  the  narrow  lines  which  ban 
heretofore  been  marked  out.  When  we  consider 
the  gigantic  task  which  has  been  undertaken,  ani» 
the  vast  resources  which  munt  l>e  found  ficMiiewliert 
before  the  nations  can  be  evangelized,  we  may  « 
well  take  it  for  granted  that  the  present  policy  is 
too  narrow  lo  serve  as  a  foundarion  for  a  hope  of 
permanent  success.  Successful  missionaries  are  ei- 
pected  to  go  to  their  fields  in  tbe  spirit  of  pente- 
costal  devotion.  These  are  men  who  have  given 
up  everything  for  their  work,  who  have  literally 
sold  ^11  that  they  possessed  and  brought  tbe  tresiure 
and  laid  it  at  tlie  Master's  feet.  The  devotion  of  the 
individual  missionary  must  become  the  devotion  of 
his  supporters.  The  men  who  remain  at  home  must 
giro  in  the  same  spirit,  and  according  to  the 
same  rnlea.  as  the  men  who  go  abroad.  If  this 
world  id  ever  to  l>e  converted  to  God  a  geoerstion 
of  Christians   must   rise   up   who  are  willing,  not 
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oqIj  to  give  a  tenth  of  all  their  income  for  God's 
<aMite,  bat  to  give  the  whole  of  it  Devotion  must 
be  absolute.  This  is  really  the  Christian  rule,  and 
it  ia  a  marvel  that  intelligent  Christiana  all  over  the 
world  have  been  wrestling  so  desperatelj  during 
the  past  century  in  attempts  of  various  kinds  to 
modify  the  rule.  The  conversion  of  the  world  would 
become  a  very  easy  task  if  it  were  undertaken  in  the 
peutecostal  spiriL  I  could  easily  lay  my  hand  on  a 
dozen  men — members  of  the  Church  to  wh'ch  I, 
myselff  belong — who  could  take  the  whole  mission- 
ary work  of  their  Church  in  hand  and  carry  it  for* 
irard  with  double  the  vigor  which  it  now  possesses^ 
if  they  only  felt  as  much  interest  in  the  cause  us  they 
should  do,  and  realized  that  they  are  in  this  world  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  will  of  Him 
who  died  for  them.-' 


Our  Minionary  Work  and  Worken. 
The  tivsHurer  jrlves  the  comparative  suteroent  of  the  re- 
celpto  of  the  Mlaaioaary  Society  for  tbe  fiscal  year  as  follows : 
189iM.  1803^. 

November $11,770  58         $8,S9S  06 

Deceniber 88,306  60  15,445  17 

January 19,906  28  17,615  64 

February 18,008  86  29.198  56 

March 160,94046        212,788  70 

April 347,874  91        293,339  57 

May 49,928  ft2  £4,629  84 

June 24,482  91  22,336  13 

July 31,496  24  18,084  86 

AuffUtt 48.09180  24,88072 

September. 101,012  67       829,162  64 

Total $906,505  C8       $im.66:i  28 

It  will  be  seen  ttaat  tbe  receipts  are  about  ten  tbousand 
dollars  less  than  for  the  same  months  of  the  preTlous  year. 
There  Is  a  fair  prospect  that  this  deficiency  will  be  made  up 
by  the  receipts  for  the  month  of  October.  The  fiscal  year 
doses  with  October  31. 

Tlie  General  Missionary  Committee  will  meet  on  Novem- 
ber 7  in  Hanson  Place  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  to  receiTC  the  report  of  the  treasurer  and  to  make 
the  appropriations  for  Home  and  ForelGrn  MfsKions  fur  the 
year  1865.  Let  prayer  be  offered  for  the  Committee,  that 
their  action  may  be  wise,  and  for  the  Methodist  EpiMOpal 
Church,  that  there  may  be  a  trreat  increase  of  liberality 
among  its  members,  exhibited  by  much  lar^r  contributions 
for  missions  during  the  year  1896. 

Tbe  war  In  Korea  and  China  is  interfering  with  the  work 
of  our  missionaries  in  those  coontrfM,  and  places  them  in 
anosual  peril.  No  tidiORS  have  yet  reached  us  as  to  any  in- 
jury to  their  persons  or  to  our  mission  property.  Prayer  is 
asked  for  our  missionaries,  that  they  may  be  preserved  in  life 
and  health,  and  for  China,  Japan,  and  Korea,  that  tbe  war 
may  soon  ek)ae,and  that  the  results  of  the  war  may  be  to  en- 
large tbe  opportunities  of  our  missionaries  for  efficient 
misston  work. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Spangler  has  been  transferred  from  Rosario, 
Arxentlna,  to  Oallao,  Peru. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Hard  has  been  transferred  from  the  Bombay 
to  tbe  Illinois  Oonftarenoe  and  stationed  at  Maroa,  111. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Pnntfh,  of  India,  is  now  in  Enfriand  as  a  mem- 
tar  of  the  AnU-Oplum  delesaUon.  He  In  nent  to  England  as 
a  delegate  of  tlie  readen  of  the  OomlHty  fiuardian,  and  at 
Clieir  expense. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Seott,  of  the  North  China  Mission,  has  been 
obUflped  to  rttnm  to  the  United  states  on  account  of  his 
beaich.   He  li  at  Fttsadamu  cai. 


Rev.  D.  H.  Lee  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ada  Lee,  formerly 
workers  In  our  ML^iion  In  India,  returned  last  month  to 
Indls.  While  In  tbe  United  States  they  collected  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  aid  tbe  niiiision  work  in  India. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Worden,  M.D.,  and  family,  and  Rev.  E.  R. 
Fulkerson,  D.D.,  and  family,  sailed  hist  month  from  San 
Tranclsco,  returning  to  mission  work  in  Japan.  Dr.  Fulker- 
son has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Nagasaki  Seminary. 

Tbe  work  In  India  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  has  been  reinforced  by  Miss  Martha  A.  Sheldon, 
M.D.,  returning,  and  Miss  Christine  Christensen.  They 
sailed  from  New  York  October  13. 

Rev.  E.  F.  Frease,  wife,  and  daughter  sailed  last  month, 
returning  to  India.  Mr.  Frease  returned  to  the  United 
States  one  year  ago.  Since  then  he  has  been  bereaved  by 
the  death  uf  two  daughters,  aged  res|)ectively  three  and 
seven  years. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Curtiss,  of  our  North  China  Mission,  bereaved  in 
China  by  tbe  death  of  his  wife,  has  re(«ntly  ratumed  to  the 
United  States  to  bring  with  him  his  little  daughters.  He  Is 
employing  a  part  of  bis  time  in  postgraduate  medical  and 
surgical  study  in  this  city,  and  will  be  glad  to  address 
churclies  in  New  Tork  and  vicinity  on  missions.  He  can  be 
addressed  at  the  Mission  Rooms,  care  of  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Humphrey,  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  India, 
will  return  this  month  with  his  wife  to  India.  Several  other 
reinforcements  for  India  and  MaUiysia  are  expected  to  sail 
at  the  same  time. 

Extract  fyom  Proceedings  of  Board  of 
IVIanacera. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  at  the  Mission  Rooms 
October  10,  Bishop  Andrews  presiding. 

The  treasurer's  ^report  was  received,  and  actiao  taken  on 
reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  Lands  and 
Legacies. 

The  order  of  business  was  suspended,  that  the  election  of 
reprvsentatlves  to  the  General  Missionary  Committee  might 
take  place,  and  to  receive  some  special  reports. 

The  following  were  elected  representatives  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  in  the  General  Missionary  Committee  : 

MiNiSTXRS:  J.  F.  Goucher,  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  A.  S.Hunt, 
J.  M.  Buckley,  James  M.  King,  S.  F.  Upham,  J.  R.  Day. 
i?ewrvfK:  D.  R.  Lowrie,  Homer  Eaton. 

Lay:  John  French,  James  H.  Taft,  John  S.  McLean, 
Alden  Speare,  George  G.  Reynolds,  E.  L.  Dobbins,  H.  K. 
Carroll.    Rcferrctit:  E.  B.  Tuttle,  James  F.  Rusling. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Equalisation  of  Salaries  of 
Foreign  Missionaries  In  Asia  was  adopted  to  take  effect  in 
India  and  Malaysia  in  1H95,  and  In  China,  Japan,  and  Korea 
In  1896.     For  report,  see  page  524. 

The  Committee  on  the  Return  of  Children  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sionaries to  the  United  States  for  Education  presented  their 
report  showing  that  It  had  been  customary  to  grant  this,  and 
the  return  of  Miss  Edith  Cotrell  to  the  United  States  was 
authorized,  the  expenses  to  be  paid  from  the  InddenUl 
Fund  on  an  itemixed  bill. 

Bishop  Thobum  asked  that  the  secretaries  be  authorized 
to  engage  the  passage*  of  several  missionaries  to  India  and 
Malaysia,  and  it  was  so  ordered,  the  same  to  be  paid  from 
the  appropristioos  for  1895.  Tbe  missionaries  are:  For 
North  India,  Rev.  C.  L.  liare  and  family,  and  Rev.  W.  W. 
Ash:  Nonhwest  India,  Dr. J. L. Humphrey  and  wife;  Rom- 
bay,  F.  R.  Felt,  M.D.,  and  Rev.  W.  Feistkom;  Bengal- 
Burma,  Mrs.  Kullmsn ;  South  India,  Mrs.  King  and  Umlly, 
and  Rev.  Ellis  Roberts:  Malaysia,  Rev.  W.  T.  Kensett  and 
wife,  and  Rev.  F.  H.  Morgan  and  family. 

The  approval  of  the  use  of  $:00  by  Dr.  Drees  as  treasurer 
for  South  America,  to  pay  speclsl  expenses  connected  with 
the  superintendency,  was  referred  to  the  General  Missionary 
Committee.  The  return  expenses  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Russell  from 
South  America  were  authorized  to  be  paid.  Dr.  T.  B.  Wood 
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wms  appotntad  treasarer  for  Peru,  and  Rot.  Irft  U.  La  Fetrm 
for  Chill, 

An  appropriation  of  flifN)  fnr  Mrs.  Flora  8-  Look*  widow  of 
Ur.  c.  S.  Lontr,  formerly  of  JapBD,  was  mtide. 

ApproprlittloQs  were  made  to  pay  return  expenses  of  tbe 
widow  of  Rev,  Dr.  Leslie  Stevens  from  China  U^  Nebrftskn, 
of  ll:ie  widow  of  Rev.  John  Wailej  from  Ctilna  to  England, 
aod  of  Dr.  George  A.  Stuart  from  Chloa  to  CaRfornla.  Rcrr. 
J,  J.  Banbury  received  permlaston  to  u»o  $750,  proili  on 
Press  of  which  he  is  raanafrer,  to  par  for  the  erectloQ  of 
small  dwellings  for  the  use  of  Press  workmen. 

The  follovvlnp  were  appointed  members  of  tie  Floance 
Committee  of  the  Foochow  Mission  :  \V.  H.  lacjr,  K.  Sites, 
O,  ru  Smyth,  N,  J,  Plumb,  M.  a  Wilcox,  W,  N.  Brewster, 
and  J.  H.  Worley,  and  tbe  following  i>owers  were  oonf erred 
upoQ  the  ctiQimUtee,  subject  to  Ntirh  restrictloiiA  oa  tbe 
Board  may  from  time  to  Urn©  adopt :  K  A ulhorlty  to  approve 
bllii  preiented  to  tbe  treasurer  for  payment,  for  leprltjmate 
purposes  within  the  appropriations.  {A  majorlly  of  the 
merobers  of  the  eomroltlee  resident  at  FooctJow  shall  form 
a  quorum  for  the  tmnwctlon  of  this  f iinctlon  of  business.) 
a.  Authority  to  make  Itijprovements  on  real  estate  after  ap- 
proprlaMona  for  the  same  have  t>ei>n  duly  made  hy  wither  the 
General  Committee  or  the  Itt^ard  of  HdaoofrerN.  S,  Authority 
to  purchase  reil  estate  for  which  an  appropriation!  has  been 
made  by  either  the  Board  of  ManHgen  or  the  Genera]  Mls- 
slonarj  Committee.  4.  Authority  to  sell  or  exehanj^e  real 
eittLte  of  a  value  not  exceedluir  $500  Mexican.  5.  Authority 
to  provide  for  nueipeeted  emer^cencles  affectlog  persons  or 
Imperiling  prop<?rtj , 

It  was  d^H-ldiid  not  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Rev.  R.  t>, 
Powell  returning  from  Cblli  to  tbe  United  Estates. 

Special  grants  were  made  to  pay  taxes  and  lawyer's  feea 
connected  with  eburcb  property  In  CopEtihiigen.  An  appli- 
cation waa  made  from  the  truste^^s  of  the  church  at  Copen- 
tiaffen  to  make  a  loan  of  $]2,UX)  for  neceasary  repairs  and 
cbADfces.  The  application  wna  referred  to  Ihe  General  }A\n- 
slouary  Committee  wlih  the  recoromeudaUon  thui  the  appll- 
catloit  be  granted. 

An  application  woa  made  from  the  four  churche's  Id 
Berlin,  North  Qermany  Conference,  for  perml^^^lon  to  sell 
the  property  of  the  Pint  Church,  and  to  malfe  a  toao  of 
10Ci,<MjO  marks  with  which  to  purchase  lota  and  ereit  a 
rhun'b  and  dwelllnRs,  etc    Action  on  this  wan  deferred. 

The  retuni  exp*nij?e!«  of  Mrs-  J.  0.  Messmore  from  India 
to  the  Untied  StHk**  were  aulhorlJted  to  be  paid.  Tlie 
malclnur '»'  ^^  apprfiprlatloti  of  1200  toward  the  return  ex- 
penses to  India  of  Dr.  J,  L,  Humphrey  ond  wife  were 
referred  to  theaecretades  and  treasurer  with  power, 

Seveml  appt^prlatloos  were  lande  to  the  Domestic  Mis- 
sions. 


EciualizitioD  of  Salries  of  roreigR  Misaionaries 
in  Asia. 

THk  Board  of  Manaicera  of  the  Mlaalotuiry  Society  of  the 
MethodliFt  Episcopal  Cburcb  in  Deoemben  l^'fl,  by  reconn- 
meDdatlon  of  the  litmcral  Mtdlonary  Committee  In  Novem- 
ber, iat»3,  appotnte<l  n  coinmltteeon  Equall^ntlon  nf  Sularles 
of  Forelgfi  M lesion iirles»  Ttie  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  J. 
F.  lioiicher.  Dr.  Sand  ford  Hunt,  and  Messfit.  J.  S.  McLeuD, 
E.  L.  Dobbins,  and  Lemuel  Skldmnre.  On  October  W  the 
committee,  through  ll«  chairman.  Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher,  made 
their  repiort.  Their  inqulriea  and  recoFnmendatlona  were 
oonOned  to  the  Asiatic  work,  where  there  are  twelve  annujil 
and  mtaaion  Conferences,  iix  of  these  being  In  eastern  A*1a 
(China,  Japan,  and  Korea),  and  afx  In  southern  Asia  (Indlii 
and  MalayslaK 

Tha  six  Coaferencefl  In  wunern  Asia  rofwrt  TH  foreijrn  and 
60 asslataDt  mtelonarie«,  24  foreign  teaihers,  US  ordained 
native  preaehera,  acn  unordnlned  native  preacher?,  &45 
native  leaciiers  and  other  workers,  »,a»4  members,  5,tti9 
prob4itkmi>r3,  liNSKTi  .Sunday  arh^vtl  scholars,  and  received  for 


18W  an  appropriation  vt  $183»OSP,  Ttoe  six  Conferences  1 
southern  Asia  report  TW  furelirn  mtaslooaries*,  71  a»l«la 
THlasK^narles,  aj  forelfrn  teachers,  ill  ortlaioed  nailve- 
preochers,  571  iinordainetl  native  prt^achere,  1,385  natlre 
teacher*  and  other  workers,  17^076  meinberi,  aS.149  pro- 
bationers, ty,lT4  Sunday  school  scholars,  and  reostved  for^ 
ltt04  an  approprtatton  of  $t26,4S6, 

After  ref errlni;  to  tbe  obanffe  mftde  in  tbe  salartea  In  187l|  t 
when  It  waj«  reported  that  *'  tbe  expenae  of  similar  styl«i  oCl 
living  ave raffed  nearly  the  same  la  tbe  varloua  Asilatle'l 
fleldi,''  and  iilso  i^howinir  Hie  subaequeut  fluotuatJous  of  tb^ij 
value  of  tbe  rup4.'e,  the  committee  says : 

**  While  Ihe  ehanges  of  the  |iiist  few  yeara  havefiileOkJ 
most  heavily  upon  tbe  brethren  in  southern  Asia,  your  J 
committee  la  convinced  that  tbe  averaffe  expenses  la| 
eastern  Aala  and  southern  Asia  are  relatively  about  as  tbe; 
were  la  ltC4,  and  that  the  avenyre  salJUT  of  forel^o  J 
slonarles  of  the  same  €lass  in  eastern  and  soutbero  AJteJ 
should  t>e  pmctlenlly  the  same*  There  are  dlsslmiUu'  oe< 
In  the  different  rlasses  of  mlsslotiarles,  and  mlseio 
naturally  Increase  In  eOlclency  and  dematkd  upoo  ttie 
sloyary  Society  as  the  years  «o  by.  Equalissatlon  erf  i 
must  recoffnlx©  and  provide  for  this.'* 

The  committee  at  cIm  cloae  of  tbelr  report  reooiniiMiidfli| 
the  following: 

U  The  term  Foretf^  MlssSooary  shall  be  defined,  ands 
mean  a  native  at  tbe  United  Slates,  wortdnjr  as  a  mtiel0B»| 
ary  In  a  fortdi^n  Held*  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  i 
Missions,  or  such  other  iMsrsM^n  as  shall  bare  been  act 
for  such  worli  by  the  Board  of  Mlsatotts  of  the  Me 
Eplitcopal  Church  iind  duly  appi.iiitiHK 

i.  All  salaries  of  foretiirn  misslomirles.  who  are  naUvea  ( 
the  United  States,  sbnll  lie  rated  and  paid  upon  a  gold  I 
and  none  others  abalJ  be  so  paid  except  upon  special  actloi 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mlsafonary  Bocfety. 

a.  The  salaiiea  of  forelffn  mlaslouartea  in  Asia  flhaU  beaa  ' 
follow*: 

«L)  For  the  llrst  live  years  of  service,  and  for  9o  i 
years  tbereaf ter  as  he  Is  unable  to  ui^e  the  native  lang 
eflldenily  In  bis  work,  a  married  man  aball  receive  I 
and  a  single  maa  $€i50  yearly, 

i2j  For  tbe  next  ten  years  after  the  ftrst  Are.  U  tbe  mlf 
sloiary  has  mastered  a  nutlve  language  to  as  to  i 
elllcleutly  In  his  work  the  srilary  shall  t>e,  for  a  married  i 
^1  ,(MiO ;  fur  a  single  man,  $100  a  year. 

(S.)    For  tbe  next  ten  years  after  ttie  Ont  11fteee« 
salary  of  the  missionaries  ahatl  be,  for  ft  married 
91. ICO.  and  for  a  single  man.  I^OO  a  year. 

i4.)  Alter  iwenty-flve  jt^ars  In  the  foreign  mlwlon 
the  salary  shall  be,  for  a  married  man,  fUdCN).  and  for  ft' 
silngle  man,  fl^iOO  a  year. 

The  lunguage  rtK|ulrement  shall  not  be  applied  to  into- 
slonarles  who  at  this  time  have  been  five  yeara  or  more  tn 
tbe  forelieti  tleld, 

4.  Allow  antes  for  children  shall  be,  for  each  child  fourteen 
years  and  under,  SlOU  per  year*  For  each  cJilld  over  four- 
ti^n  years  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  if  dependent 
upon  the  lareuts,  $100  per  year.  Hut  In  case  tbe  child  of  an 
Auierlcan  missionary^  betwwn  tbe  ago  of  fourteen  and 
twenty*oiie  U  In  attendance  at  a  sobool  In  the  United  Stalea 
which  is  imdtir  tbe  authority  of  tbe  Metboitiat  Episcopal 
Church  or  Is  approved  by  tbe  Board  of  Manogen  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society .  the  allowance  shall  be  $15(1  per  yeardurlDr 
such  years  as  It  Is  In  actual  att*  ndanre  In  such  school. 

5.  The  Board  shall  determine  from  time  to  time  tbe  ap- 
propriations for  the  going  expenses  to  tbe  varlotis  foraig» 
nrlsttlon  fields. 

i\  The  secretaries  shall  be  instructed  to  make  up  tbe 
budgets  for  tbe  twelve  Conferences  and  Missions  In  Asia  to 
i»e  presented  to  tbe  next  seesion  of  the  General  Missionary 
Cimimlttee  upon  the  baa  la  of  ibis  s*'hedQle  of  salaries. 

(The  report  as  presented  was  adopted,  but  the  applicatloift 
of  tbe  SDme  to  eu^Ltrn  Asia  was  deferred  yntll  tl4e  year  lS8ft> 
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The  Bulgaiia  MiasioQ. 

BY   RKV,   GEOBOK   B.   DAVIS,  P.U. 

The  Bulgaria  Miatton  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chtirch  ia  making  some  progress.  Lnst  year  we  re- 
ported 150  full  members  and  50  probationers.  Nine 
months  later  at  Ihe  last  Conference  we  reported  ITT 
full  members  and  46  probatioDors.  In  ooe  place 
^oae  the  pastor  received  over  twenty  perswinB  on 
probation.  Such  a  tbing  bus  never  occurred  before 
in  the  history  of  ihe  Mia.*ioii. 

One  brother  wrote  me  just  before  Conference: 
"The  number  which  we  have  received  into  our 
church  since  last  Conference  is  thirteen  aonli?.  This 
shows  tha".  our  cause  is  increasing.  Besides  ihi;*, 
these  nietnbers  are  willing  to  pay  sometliing  to  sup- 
port the  work,  which  was  unheard  of  here  some 
years  ngo,  I  believe  this  the  most  fruitful  year  in 
the  history  of  this  charge.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
year  rewards  the  labor  of  all  the  past  years,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  increased  succet^s  during 
the  years  to  come," 

We  have  already  secured  a  part  of  our  new 
schuol  grounds  in  Ruiitchuk.  Have  just  completed 
our  plans  for  the  theological  schooL  Our  new 
church  and  parsonage  in  Tiruova  will  be  completed 
in  four  weeks.  Our  new  church  and  parsonage  in 
Loftch-i  will  be  turned  over  by  the  builder  in  six  or 
«even  weeks.  We  are  beginning  now  a  new  church 
in  Shumla.  Two  days  ago  the  new  Bulgarian 
premier  thanked  ns  cordiaily  for  the  work  we  are 
doing  for  Bulgaria.  The  Bulgarian  press  oooslantly 
holds  up  our  preachers  and  publica lions  as  examples 
<o  the  national  priesthood,  ( Htr  congregations  were 
{lerer  larger,  nor  our  pro»pecta  brighter. 


Finanoe  Oommittee  Meeting  in  North  Tndia. 

ny  REV.   JAMEis    LYON. 

At  the  requftst  of  the  Finance  Committee  I  for- 
ward you  a  report  oC  our  meeting. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Northwest  India 
Couference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
just  closed  its  seaaion  held  in  Ajmero  for  the  pur- 
pose of  estimating  for  the  needs  of  the  work  within 
ita  bounds  for  the  year  1895.  The  committee  con- 
sists of  the  presiding  elders  and  the  treasurer  who 
are  ex  q^io  members,  and  the  following,  elected  by 
ihe  Confereoce:  J.  C.  Lawsoo,  Mahabnh  Khan,  ]\ 
Buck,  Isa  Das,  and  the  writer.  The  Finance  Com- 
roitteo  of  the  Woman's  Foreigrn  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Northweet  India  Conference  met  at  the  same 
time  for  the  same  purpose,  but  as  usual  the  se.ssians 
■of  tiie  two  bodies  were  held  separately. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  our  bishop,  Dr.  Hoskins 
%vas  appointed  chairman,  and  4^11ed   the  office  with 


honor  and  credit  bo  himself  and  the  Mission.  The 
gr.*vity  of  the  situation^  caused  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  n^rvelous  success  ^hich  God  ii  giving  us,  of  an 
average  per  annum  in  our  Conference  alone  of  ton 
thousand  converts,  and  on  tli©  other  hand  by  the 
great  tlnandal  stringency  and  tiial  through  which 
our  country  is  passings  was  duly  recognized. 

Reaoluliona  were  accordingly  passed,  (1)  that  all 
estimates  for  buildings  be  cut  out:  (2)  that  all  olber 
estimates  be  cut  down  to  bring  them  on  a  level  with 
those  of  1894  ;  (3)  that  for  the  present  no  cew  mis- 
sionaries be  asked  to  come  out  for  Northwest  India 
Conference,  and  that  the  missionaries  already  at 
home  be  requestf-d  not  to  return  until  the  prewent 
financial  stringency  hafl  parsed. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  tiiat  our  home  board  will 
take  cognisance  of  Uj6  foregoing  facts,  and  grant 
the  Conterence  what  it  has  modestly  asked  and  es> 
ttmated  for.  To  call  a  halt  or  to  retrench  at  the 
present  moment,  while  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
nughticst  revivals  which  has  ever  visited  the  heathen 
world,  will  be  most  suicidal  policy,  and  we  earnestly 
pray  tiiat  such  may  be  averted. 

A  most  approprittte  resolution  of  condolence  was 
also  passed  referring  to  our  late  <iecfetary, the  hon- 
ored and  much  beloved  Dr.  Peck,  and  our  corre» 
spouding  secretary  was  duly  instructed  to  forward  the 
same  to  the  bereaved  family.  Personally  I  feol  much 
indebted  to  our  late  secretary  for  his  letters  of  coun> 
aei  and  cheer. 

The  committee  recogniEed  the  fact  that  much 
harm  resulls  to  the  work  from  the  present  policy  of 
the  board  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  MiasionRry  So- 
ciety in  making  their  appropriations  to  special 
objects  and  absolutely  preventing  any  redistribution 
of  the  money  in  India  according  to  the  actual  neecta 
of  the  work. 

Take  a  single  instance  which  recently  occurred 
within  the  bounds  of  our  Coiference,  aa  illustrating 
the  folly  of  this  policy.  Alighar  and  Meerui  have 
hoth  nourishing  Hindustani  girls*  boarding  schools  ; 
both  are  equally  needy  aud  deserving  of  the  fnileat 
aupport.  The  appropriations  were  made,  and  more 
than  double  the  number  of  scholtirships  were  sent 
to  Alighar  than  are  nctually  required;  while  Meerut, 
with  a  larger  school  and  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  pupils,  is  left  utterly  unprovided  for;  and  be- 
cause of  the  policy  of  appropriating  at  home  and 
abHoliitely  preventing  any  redistribution  hfiTtj  not 
one  dollar  could  be  transferred,  and  not  one 
dollar  was  transferred  to  our  Meerut  achool.  A 
Tery  little  change  in  the  policy,  afHhori7.ing  the 
bishop  with  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  India  to  redi.^'trihute 
when  necessary,  will  prevent  all  such  hmrraful  mis* 
takes  in  future.  .         . 
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Hence,  in  tlie  final  and  joint  lesaion  o{  the  two 
committees,  a  resoltition  wna  passed  biinibly  and 
resp&cifully  requesting  the  home  board  of  ihe 
Woman^B  Foreign  Misslooary  Society  to  make  such 
cb&ngea  in  their  policy  as  may  be  ftbgoliitely  necea- 
sary  for  the  intereats  of  the  greM  work  ihua  imper- 
illed, and  at  once  and  forever  pievent  t(ie  pofsibilitj 
of  ftucti  harm  being  done  to  the  Lord*a  work  which 
they  with  iis  love  and  clieriah  so  welL 

AjmffTt. 

Plora  Hallf  Muttra,  Indieu 

BY    REV.    J.    E,    SCOTT,  PH.D. 

Is  the  very  Iieart  of  the  pictnresqne  old  shrine 
city  of  Muttra,  surroytided  by  grand  old  temples 
and  mosques,  snd  within  a  store's  throw  of  the 
thronged  tjhais  of  tlie  Jumna  River,  its  tower  over- 
looking the  palece  of  tlie  Bharetphore  princes^  and 
the  portentous  residence  of  one  of  India's  moat 
noted  bankers ;  in  the  very  birthplace  of  that  most 
humnn  of  all  the  gods,  Krishnu,  surrounded  with  a 
population  of  fifty  thousand  souls,  atandn  a  building 
lirm  and  solid,  which  is,  aa  It  was  designed  to  be,  an 
exponent,  even  aa  it  standi}  silently  in  tiie  midst  of 
ihe  people,  of  that  religion  whicli  is  destined  to  be- 
come, and  which  alone  is  fitted  to  be,  unlversaL 
Ascend  with  me  from  the  fttreet  a  wide  flight  of 
stone  atepa  into  a  neat,  weU-furniRhed  room,  seated 
tD  accommodate  five  hundred  people.  The  first  thing 
you  will  notice,  and  to  whicla  your  guide  would 
naturally  direci  your  attention,  is  a  black  Italian 
marble  tablet  set  in  a  carved  sione  frame  with  conch 
abell  lettering,  the  irHcnpuon  rieading  m  foUous: 

THIS  BUILDING 

IS  EI^ECTED 
TO  TH  E  MEMORY 

OF 

FLORA    L,   BLACKSTONE 

THROUGH 

THE    MUN»FICENCE    OF 

HER  GRANDMOTHER, 

ADELINE   M.  SMITH, 

Of 
OAK  PARK,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 

On  Tuesday^  March  16,  1892,  there  passed  away 
from  tlie  scenes  of  time  one  who  had  ppent  upon  this 
earth  twenty- throe  beiiutiful  yenra.  Boru  of  Chris- 
tian parents^  nurtured  in  a  Chri»iiau  home,  sur< 
ronnded  with  every  advantage,  she  had  consecrated 
all  to  ihe  Masieri  and  was  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when,  among  a  strange  people  aod  far  from 
home,  she  might  help  to  preacli  Oie  Gospel  to  ©very 
creature,  fiod's  ways  are  st  range^  Slie  *^  beinjr  dead 
jrel  speaketh."    Love  prompted  this  fitting  memonal, 


and  here  in  this  hall  is  daily  preached  that  Goipel 
which  Hhe  loved,  and  every  Sabbath  morni»g  and 
evening  in  the  Sunday  school  and  in  the  evangehftic 
service,  attended  by  young  and  old  of  both  svzea, 
and  of  Tsrioua  creeds^  ia  held  up  thiit  Saviour  to 
whom  she  had  consecrated  her  life. 

Buck  of  tbia  hall,  the  lower  rooms  opeoing  into  ft, 
are  the  aU  schoolrooms  and  the  tower.  All  these 
rooni9  are  substantially  furaished,  audi  better  stdl, 
are  on  every  day  of  tlie  year,  except  during  the 
hoh'days,  lllled  with  ChriBtian*  Hindu,  and  Mohim- 
mediin  boys  who  are  gaining  knowledge  in  Uve 
huigLisgeii — English,  Sanskrit,  Hindi,  Persian,  aad 
Urdu — taught  by  a  Christian  head  master  and  five 
other  tejicher^.  Tt  is  to  this  school  the  Christian 
boys  of  the  boarding  school  are  marched,  and  here 
on  Sundays,  morning;  and  evening,  come  the  girJa  of 
the  training  school  and  girls'  boarding  school,  some 
sixty  in  numljer,  walking  through  the  heart  of  the 
city,  with  *Mione  to  molest  them  or  make  Ihem 
afraid/'     What  a  lesson  that  is  in  itself  t 

Will  you  climb  the  tower  with  me?  You  have 
from  the  top  a  fine  view  of  the  city»  Over  there  Is 
the  Ju  iia  Masjid,  the  large  mosque  erected  by  that 
iconoclast,  Arimgzeb,  in  the  pla^-e  of  a  demolished 
temple  j  yonder  is  the  old  fort,  named  after  the  uncle 
of  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  eiry;  down  below  ia 
Bisram  Ghat,  the  spot  whore  Krishna  is  said  to  have 
rested  after  he  bad  overcome  his  uncle  Kansa;  in 
the  distance  ia  seen  the  tower  of  the  Knghsh 
church  rising  from  the  midst  of  the  canionments: 
all  about  in  compact  solid  mass  are  the  stone  and 
brick  houses  of  the  city,  a  city  noted  for  iia  beauti* 
fully  carved  doorwnysand  at  one- paved,  streeta. 

Id  this  tower,  and  one  of  the  atlractiona  of  tbe 
city,  hangs  a  clear^toned  bell,  upon  which  iscaatthe 
following  insoriptions:  '^The  Spirit  and  the  bride 
say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  aay,  Come.*' 
''This  bell  was  purchased  with  luoney  saved  by 
Flora  L.  Blackslone."  Twice  daily  on  week  days, 
and  four  times  on  Sundays,  doea  this  bell  sotind  out 
over  the  city  to  tell  the  people  that  Ghristiau  work  ia 
going  on. 

Come  down  now  into  tho  basement  and  see  the  book- 
shop and  reading  room.  These  are  kept  open  dailjr 
until  ten  o'clock  p.  M.  A  covered  way  runs  through 
the  basement,  on  either  side  of  which  are  shope  and 
offices.  In  two  of  tbeae  are  the  reading  room  and 
bookshop.  Off  the  reading  room  is  the  manager^ 
office,  where  he  cau  meet  visitors  or  inquirere. 

Sit  down  )Q  this  roam  until  I  t^jll  you  about  this 
building.  It  was  opened  alxjut  nine  months  ago. 
Bishop  Thoburn  had  charge  of  the  services  and 
dedicated  tlic  house  to  tlie  worship  of  almighty  God. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  of  people,  who  filled  the 
halh  the  rooms  back,  the  verandas^  the  roofa  of  the- 
adjoining  houses,  and  hundreds,  who  could  not  find 
a  place,  reluctantly  went  away.  Since  then  \h% 
hall  and  school  have  been  open  eonittantly*    Frequent 
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lectures  bave  been  givea  bj  noted  men.  And  beat 
of  all,  the  people  of  tliifl  old  bigoted  citj,  iostead  of 
beiog  aogry  or  anQojred^  have  come  tu  took  iipoo  the 
luoveniejit  as  quite  in  keeping  with  their  ideas  of 
things,  and  acttially  before  it  was  finished  some 
Brnhmani  came  to  m©  and  wanted  to  know  when 
the  roomsi  below  would  be  ready  for  the  occupancy 
of  pilgrims  t 

There  is  not  a  day  in  Muttra  when  we  do  not 
thank  God  for  Flora  Hall,  and  mtngted  with  the 
gratitude  of  earnest  hearta  is  the  constant  prayer 
that  heaven *B  clioicest  blessing  may  rest  upon  and 
abide  with  that  aged  saint  who  has  made  such  a 
building  po^atble. 


Bp worth  Pidgaji  Indian  Misaioi]. 

BY   RBT.    fi.    a    DUTCH ER,    SIFERIKTENDENT. 

On  April  30.  1893,  Mrs.  Dutchef  and  rajaelf 
amved  at  this  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
liahing  and  orgdnizing  a  misaioo  among  the  Fiegans, 
a  tribe  numbering  nineteen  hundred  find  Q fly-six, 
working  uuder  the  auspices  of  the  AVomnn^a  Na- 
tional Indian  Asanciation. 

Shortly  after  our  arrivn!.  by  the  order  and  kindness 
of  Agent  8teel,  a  council  of  the  leading  Indians  whs 
called,  at  which,  after  n  statement  of  tho  purpose  of 
our  work  amoFig  them  waa  made,  they  very  willingly 
gave  their  consent  in  writing  for  us  to  occupy  and 
use  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for  a  mtsiiionf  this 
prucediire  complying  with  the  instruciiona  and  by 
the  previous  consent  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

At  the  laat  meeting  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  of  the  Methodist  KpiBcopel  Church  the 
Brooklyn  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Iridiao  Association 
tendered  this  mission,  with  its  erjulprnent  then  and 
proposed  equipment  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  our  Church,  and  provisions  were  made  for 
the  adoption  by  tho  committee.  In  accordance  with 
the  pro  via  ions  the  property  waa  trtinsrerred  on  or 
shortly  before  the  lirat  of  August  last* 

The  gin  represents  an  expenditure  of  at  least  thirty- 
two  hundred  and  eighty-ftve  dollars  by  the  wirnest 
and  devoted  ladies  of  the  Brooklyn  AssociBtion. 

The  object  of  the  mission  Is  to  give  these  people 
botl)  feligious  and  industrial  tnuning.  The  ilrst  to 
be  done  by  having  regular  religiouft  aervii^  at  the 
chapel,  which  is  under  construction,  and  at  di^erent 
parts  of  the  reservation  in  the  Indian  camps. 
Heretofore  we  have  held  service  at  the  coitage. 
The  second  Is  to  make  the  mlsHon  home  and  farm 
an  object  lesson  to  the  ludiaus,  wuA,  together  with 
the  instructions  that  Mrs.  Dutcher  gives  the  Indian 
women  in  their  tepees  and  cabina  about  the  care  of 
the  home  and  in  habits  of  cleanliness,  and  what  help 
I  render  the  men  in  the  care  of  their  cattle  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  en  a  hie  the  Indians  to  improve 
their  temporal  condition,  thus  making  a  great  stride 
toward  the  reception  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 


The  time  liaa  been  so  short  (fi'ghteen  months)  ^ince 
we  came  tliat  it  would  seem  difficult  to  mark  the 
advunce  of  the  woik,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  at 
many  points  we  can  discern  great  progress. 

1,  We  believe  that  we  have  gained  the  conlldence 
of  the  Indians  and  established  the  fnct  tliat  the 
mission  is  icterested  m  the  wc If^i re  of  the  Piegan s. 

2.  There  h*ve  more  Indians  come  to  our  sen  ices 
than  we  cotild  nccommodate. 

3,  The  Indiana  have  contributed,  in  work^  more 
than  aiiiv  dollars  to  the  chapel,  and  our  Easter 
collection  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary 
Society  waa  thirty-seven  doUiirs.  Hallehijjih  1  This 
is  wonderful  I 

4.  Many  have  come  to  us  with  their  sick  children 
for  trentmeut,  and  many  old  Indians  also  come  for 
medicine  and  advice  in  sickness.  One  old  couple, 
medicine  man  and  woman,  have  come  and  received 
medicine,  and  used  the  Mime  as  is  proven  by  wit- 
nesses. The  medicine  comes  from  a  stock  of  drugs^ 
furnished  by  the  Association. 

As  there  have  been  a  great  many  inquiries  from 
the  Indiana  as  to  when  we  are  going  to  take  children, 
and  because  we  believe  that  the  eOecta  of  our  work 
will  he  greater  if  we  can  have  children  here  and 
train  them  as  workers,  we  deem  it  very  important 
that  an  industrial  training  acho<  A  be  established — a 
small  one  at  least — in  connection  with  this  work  itk 
the  near  future. 

We  need  some  cows,  with  whichj  and  what  we  can 
raise  on  the  mission,  we  cau  make  the  work  self- 
supporting  to  <|uite  an  extent. 

Who  will  help  u«  in  our  infancy,  that  we  may  be 
strong  and  robust  when  grown  7 


Manthly  Mi&sioiary  Oonoert. 

Topics  roa  IBlM :  Jan.,  Th«  World  ;  Feb.-,  China ;  3/trf ,» 
Mexico;  .i;>i\.  India;  Afciv^  Malaysia;  June,  Afri<ii ; 
Jiau,  rnltwl  Siatea :  A^tg.^  Italy  and  BulKarla  ;  ^c^ti., 
Japan  and  Korea;  OcL^  Protestant  Europe ;  Nov,,  SouU» 
America ;  Ikc.^  United  BtJites. 

QUESTtONfl  rOR  NOVISIBKH. 
S(€  J>age^  ITS,  5tlT,  and  54H  for  ttnuwcn. 

When  waia  Soutti  Anierk-a  dtscovi?red«  and  t»j  wbom  f 

Into  what  eouRlries  la  Sonch  America  divided? 

WhHi  Is  the  total  population  ? 

What  Is  the  prevnlllDR'  religion  ? 

[0  what  countries  la  Protestant  warship  excluded  hy  tbeir 
oonstitutloui  ? 

How  loD((  bat Homani^m  C'ontmned  Sunth  America? 

What  hoA  bean  the  effect  of  this  control  ? 

How  many  dllferent  Protesttant  mM>ak>nary  agencies  are 
now  at  work  In  Sonth  America? 

When  did  the  Methodist  Epli»coput  Chnrt-h  commence 
mf salon  wcrk  in  South  America?  EnjtUsb  work  tn  li;^} and 
»pfiQliih  work  \n\m4. 

In  what  countrlee  are  Iti  mlsalonaries  now  laborttig^f 
Arfrentlna,  Urugiia;,  Paraguaj,  Rro^ii.  Peru,  and  Chili. 

Wliat  du  the  latest  statlitlci  report?  There  are  l^ni 
member:»s  K^^  probationers,  41  local  preacheri,  58  Sunday 
schools  wltti  4,Q10  scholars. 

What  are  the  namee  of  the  foreign  mtaslonarles  of  itie 
Mlaslonsry  Society  now  lo  South  America  ? 

Why  sliouU  we  auataln  our  Million  in  South  AmeHca? 
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KlMtoBArr  Boettty  of  th«  Xethoditt 
Kptftco|)*l  Cbitreli* 
Fortiign  MUmioiuM>Tie$. 

Korth  tfutia: 

Aev.  Chaa.  L.  B&rts  luid  w.  (Ou^len,  la.). 
ReT.  J.  B&uro«  &uil  w.  (Rockiord.  111.). 
Her.  J.  Blackatock  and  w.«sii&b)abflLU»ur 
R«ir,  J.  C,  Butcher.M.D.,  and  w„  BarolJly. 
Rer.  L«wl9  A.  CoTO»  aDd  w„  Mor«dAb(»a. 
R«T.  T.  Craven  »nd  w.  (Evanston,  IlL), 
Rev.  S.  S.  DethWi  M,D..  and  w.,  Bljnor. 
ll4aT,  >\ VV,  Foote  and  w4Rocbe«ter«N.Y*).  i 
Bor.  JcM^ph  H.  out  and  w  ,  PaoH. 

Re*',  G^M-.—  i     ij. ......   I  M-.L- V.  : 

R«T.  Sn  tdabftd. 

Rffv^J    I  iraliat. 

Hoy,  Vi  ■■^kjiow.  I 

Rev.  Jti-  ui,  1 

Rot,  D« 
R«T.  Fr 
ReT.E.v 
R«v.  J 

Rev.  X  r. 

Rev,  H 

R«y.  T,  .  '..  imd  iv.,  Harvllj;'. 

R«v.  H>  ^  /  and  w„  Nidnl  Tal. 

Rev.  D.  :  LuclinoH\ 

Rev,  J&iJiir!^  i>.  J  itKiiiiuand  w^^  Budadn. 
R«v.  J.W.VVao^h.  D,D.,  &  w.,  Nalni  Tal.  i 
R«T.  Peachy  T.  Wliaoo,  M.D.,  and  w., 
Budoon. 

Nijrihv?ut  India:  I 

Rftv.  Phtio  M.  Buck  and  w,  Meerut. 

Ft  ibatMid. 

fi*  A%  Lahore, 

Re^?,  It.  IIOfiklTift,  Ft,  "^^apore. 

Itov.  James  C.  Law^  i  itrarb.    , 

Rev.  A«  T.  Leonard  >  .  i .  | 

flev.  Jamee  L^^oti  aad  ..^  .^  ^  ^^^..^jiAu. 
Rev.  H.  Uaaiell,  D.D.,  and  w.«  MuaiKK>rle, , 
Rev»  J  oho  E.  Newiom  andw..Cairnpore.  I 
Rev.  Deniil^i  OaTkii  jir  hihI  vv.,  Miiasaorle. 

Rev.  C.  11.  I  ■  i-». 

Rev»J.  i 

Mr«.  J,  ;  Va.). 

Rev.  MaiiM'-^^  J  inuitii-  u.n  1.^.,  Ayrra. 
Rev.  J .  D.  W«bb  and  w.  <  Kahway,  N.  J.),  j 

Soudi  India :  I 

Rev,  Albert  H.  Baker,  Bangalore.  , 

31ra.  A.  H.Baker  (Newton,  Maaft.}.  | 

Rev,  W.  H.  U  Batet4]ne.  M.D^  Jocdalpur. 
R«v,  J,  B.  Battrlck  and  w.,  Kotar, 
ELev,  A.  E.  Cook  and  w.,  Becunderabad, 
Rev.  W.  F.  O.  CfirUe«and  w.,  Blacktown. 

Madras. 
Rev,  D,  O.  Ernaberetir,Oii]barga.  ; 

Mr*.  D.  O.  Era  abenrcr  (Ocean  Or  ve,  N.  J  X 
Rev.  J.  H.  Garden  tad  w.,  TTkaraliiad. 
Rev.  Geo,  K.  GHd«-r  and  w.,  Hyderabad. 
R»v.W,  H.lfr}llliiiorandw.fB«.^oit.Wti!,). 
14r.  H.  S,  Jeffv'rsMjn,  Mndraa. 


R«v,  Wm 
Rev.  Ir; 
Rev.  A 

Wr.H, 
Rav.  CUkj 


I.,  K; 


ikC  an. I  ^ 


,  Madras. 
V  ,  Kular. 
Madras, 


v^<»t,i  rriMi  w.  (In  U.  S.k 
Rev,  J.  N.  Weat  and  vr.,  Veperf,  Madras. 
Bombay : 

Rev,  WllUam  W,  Bmcre  and  w„  Poona. 
R«v,  H,W.Butt<?rfleldaDdw..KaniingpaP- 
Rev,  W,  E.  L.  Clark  and  w.,  Pcwjaa, 
Rev.  Horace  A.  Crane  and  vr.«  Bombay, 
Rev.  C.  E,  Delamater  (Boston,  Mats. I. 
R«T,  J.  0.  Dennlntr  and  w,,  Kartiofirpar, 
Rev.  Charlee  O.  Elaam  and  vr.,  KampU, 
Rev,  Daniel  O.  Fox  and  w.,  Poona. 
Rev.  E.  F.  Freaiw  and  w„  Karo^la. 
R«v,  A.  O.  Ollruth  and  w,  (Havorhlll,  O.). 
Rev,  WllUani  H.  (Jrenun  and  vr,.  Naffpor. 
Rev.  T.  S.  Johnson,  If.  D., Aw., Jabalpnr, 
R«v.  Thoa.  E.  F.  Morton  and  w.,  Harda, 
R«v.  0<?o.  W.  I'ark  And  w„  Bombay. 
R#v,  A    ■  'vnd  w.,  Tanna. 

Rev.  Wi  1^  and  w.,  Jfatpurl. 

Rev.  Jo!i  pn  and  w,,  Uomljay, 

Rev.  F.  K   ^    -^riaw  &nd  w,,  Karachi. 
Rev.  Wm.  U.  »iephena,  Bombay, 
Rev.  Oeo,  L  Stone  and  w,.  Quetta. 
Rev.  A,  S.  £.  Vanliim  and  w.,  Khaadwa. 

B1^4>p  J.  K.  Thohnm,  D.D.,  aad   w.^ 

Calcutta, 
Rev,  WtUlam  P,  Bjrers  and  w.,  AjahjoL 
Hev,  Benjamin  J.  Chew,  Calcutta. 
Rev.  C.  Q.  ConkUn  and  w.,  Calcutta, 
Rev.  H,  JackflOQ  and  w„  Maxafarcnir, 
Hev,  L,  R,  iaonerA  w.(OMcon  Olty^Ore.) 
Rev.  Aof  lut  KuUroan  and  w,,  QUcntta. 
Hev.  i^rn,  |.e«  and  w„  CalcnttST 
Rev.  K«a«  Madien,  Pakur. 


;  Rev.  J  as.  P.  Me(k  and  w.,  Boljrar. 
i  Rev.  J,  T,  Robertson,  P<«ti,  BtirniA.^ 

Rev,  O.  J.  SchllUng  and  w..  Pegil. 

Rev,  J,  Smith  and  w..  Hanifoont  Burma. 

Rev.  Frank  W.  Warne  and  vr..  Calcutta, 

I        MAL^TSIA  (Stralta  Settlements), 
Rev,  Wra,  E.  Horley,  Singapore. 
Hev.  Charlee  C,  Kelso  and  w«  Singapore, 
Hev,  Wm.  T.  Kenaeti  (Kow  York,  N.Y.), 
Hev.  H.  L.  E.  Luerlnv  and  w„  Stniapore, 
Rev.  O.  Daviea  if oore  and  w^  Penang. 
Hev,  H,  W.  Uoawn  and  w„  SLngapore, 
Hev.  George  F,  Py kett,  and  w,.  Penaog. 
Hev.  W.  G,  She11at>ear  and  w.,  Singapore. 
Rev.  Edward  T.  Snuggt,  Slnfrapore. 
Rev.  Woi,  T.  StagK  and  w„  Singapore. 
Hev.  Wra,  J,  Wajrer»  ^In^pore. 
Rev,  Arthur  J.  Wfttion,  ^itnB'apo^e. 
Rev.  B.  F,  West,  M-D.,  and  w.  (Craw- 
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and  p€0]pie  of  ThiheL 


Oountiy  and  People  of  Thibet, 

TiltBST  la  described  as  being  '*  a  highly  elevated 
region  of  CdDtr&l  Asia,  bounded  oo  the  north  hj 
Chmeae  Turkestan  And  Motigolin^  on  the  south  hj 
lodia^  OD  the  east  by  China  proper,  and  on  the  we*t 
by  Cashmere."  It  haa  i*  length  of  1,000  tnilca,  and  a 
breadth  ?aryiDg  from  150  lo  fiOO  milea,  aud  has  a 
population  of  about  6,000,000. 

The  word  Thibet  comes  from  Tubateh,  which  ia 
one  of  the  Chinese  words  for  the  country.  It  is  also 
CftlJed  by  the  Chinese  Tsang  or  Si  Taang.  The 
Thibetans  oaU  their  country  Bodyul,  meaning  the 
country  of  the  Bod  or  Bhota. 

From  the  writings  of  Cecil  li  FolhiU-Turner,  a 
mlaatonary  of  the  China  Iniiind  Mi  anion,  Mrs, 
Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  who  has  triiveled  in  TJubel. 
and  others,  we  gather  the  follow ing  information 
aboiit  the  country  and  people: 

Thibet  proper  m»y  be  divided  into  these  provinces: 
Kaiii,  the  most  eastern  portion,  chief  town  Chamdo ; 
Wei  (Thibetan)  or  U  (Chineee),  the  holy  province,  of 
which  Lhasa,  seat  of  the  D^lai  Lama,  is  capital ; 
Tsang,  lo  the  west  again,  chi^f  town  Shigatse,  with 
the  adjacent  monastery  of  Truahihuipo,  seat  of  the 
Tishu  Lama;  and  Ngari,  the  moat  western  province, 
abutting  ou  Cashmere.  In  addition  there  are  Thi- 
betan speakirtg  populations  in  Kolconor,  governed  by 
the  Viceroy  of  Kokouor  from  Sining  in  Kansuh ;  in 
Amdo,  the  Tliibetsu- speaking  part  of  Kansuh;  \u 
Minitik.  the  same  in  Sichuen  :  in  Sikkim  and  DarjeeU 
ing,  and  in  parts  of  Cashmere,  as  Lahul,  Spiti,  etc 

GoM.  .silver,  and  precious  siouea  are  found,  but  the 
fluperstitious  beliefs  of  the  people  prevent  mining. 

Large  tracts  of  country  are  simply  pastoral,  afford- 
ing  excellent  grazing  for  the  large  flocks  of  ahoep  for 
which  iho  Thibetans  are  noted. 

At  one  time  Thibet  was  independent,  ruled  by  tta 
own  kings.  In  1117  the  kiog  was  killed  in  a  oon- 
spiraey  by  his  ministers.  One  of  t!ie  officiate  who 
escaped  sought  the  n^^  si  stance  of  the  Chtnt>se  emperor 
Aid  WAS  given,  and  the  rebellion  quelled;  but 
Thibet  from  that  time  (1720)  became  a  dependency 
of  the  Chinese  empire*  and  two  Chiuese  amlKtn^^  or 
miniHiers,  were  placed,  the  one  at  Lha^a,  the  other 
at  Siiigat-He.  A  tittle  later  the  Km^>erorof  China  com- 
mitted the  nominai  government  ol  ihecouiUry  to  the 
Dalai  I^ma,  the  head  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  who  re- 
aido!)  Qt  Lha^a^  In  1751,  during  the  minority  of  the 
Datai  Lama,  this  was  put  Into  the  hands  of  a  council 
of  Lamas,  presided  over  by  ono  termed  '*  King  of 
Thibet,"  The  Chinese  government  now  finds  it 
convenient  never  to  allow  a  Dalai  Lama  to  reach  his 
majority.  Practically,  the  Chinese  exercise  all  the 
secular  authority  through  their  two  ministers  at 
Lhasa  and  at  Shigatae,  both  of  whom  are  responsible 
to  the  Viceroy  of  Sichuen. 

The  Thibetans  have  oo  code  of  laws ;  tradition  is 
the  arbiter.    Cootiacatioa  and  flDoa  are    the   usual 


penalties.  The  Lamas  Itave  the  power  of  Infiictiikg 
doath  on  a  monk  for  a  serere  infringemeot  of  dis- 
cipline. Taxes  are  paid  to  China  in  jnoney,  or 
produce,  or  labor;  the  exactions  of  the  officials  are 
heavy  aud  calculated  to  ezasperat*  th«  people. 

The  Thibetans  belong  to  the  Ifoagol  Cimiiy^  and 
are  usually  short  in  stature,  strong  and  aciive, 
splendid  horsemen,  and  fond  of  merriment,  bn^ 
lacking  in  peritevemnce.  Their  great  failtngi!  %r« 
immonility  and  wine  drinking.  Lesa  civilized  and 
less  hauglity  than  the  Chinese,  they  ar©  oot  less 
superstitious,  and  more  religious. 

The  Unguage  is  only  le»s  difficult  to  acquire  than 
the  Chinese.  Instead  of  the  forty  thousand  cbaracten 
of  the  latter,  the  Thibetans  have  an  alphabet  of 
thirty  letters;  the  sounds  are  more  gutlural  than  the 
Chinese,  and  without  the  latter  language's  diOicuUj 
of  **  tones.'* 

Writing  was  lotroduoed  from  India  along  with  tiie 
Buddhist  religion.  The  letters  are  an  adaptation  froA 
the  Sanskrit.  The  Lamas  are  adepu  at  writing, 
using  a  bamboo  pen,  shaped  somewhat  like  our  ows, 
and  Indian  ink.  Many  of  the  books  are  printed,  the 
wooden  blocks  being  cut  by  the  Lamas.  The  paper 
used  is  prepared  from  Uie  papyrus  graas,  or  Uie  tlitu 
Chinese  paper  is  used,  several  sheets  being  pasted 
together  to  form  one  thick  sheet. 

The  ordinary  food  of  the  Thibetans  ia  faaM6a,  mads 
usually  of  barley,  but  occasionally  of  wheat,  oat,  or 
pea-flower.  The  grain  is  roasted  and  ground  fine  «r  " 
coarse,  according  to  taste.  The  meal  begins  with 
tea,  to  prepare  which  a  lump  is  broken  oflf  a  brick  of 
tea«  pounded,  and  thrown  into  boittng  water  in  a 
large  iron  boiler,  a  little  salt  thrown  in,  and  when 
the  tea  haa  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  and  been  well 
stirred,  milk  is  added,  and  a  final  boiling  up  make^ 
the  beverage  as  it  should  be.  Each  one  about  to 
partake  produces  his  own  wooden  bowl,  nsaally 
carried  in  the  bosom  of  his  gown,  and  tho  host 
ladles  out  tea  all  round,  with  tlie  addition  to  each 
one  of  a  good  lump  of  butter,  usually,  by  preference. 
rancid.  Bread  is  very  seldom  to  be  had,  but  during 
the  summer  a  good  deal  of  mutton  is  eaten  in  sheep- 
rearing  diairlcis.  It  ia  remarkable  how  little  food 
the  Thibetans  can  live  upon. 

For  clothing,  the  skins  of  sheep  and  lambs  are  pre- 
pared and  ;$ewn  together  into  long  gowna,  girdlrd 
with  leaUier,  and  thus  allowing  the  upper  part  to 
fall  iuto  a  sort  of  bng,  which  is  used  to  stow  away 
provisions,  money,  and  so  forth.  Into  the  girdle  b 
thrust  a  sword;  a  gun  is  often  carried  over  the 
shoulder  Hats  are  of  various  shapes,  usually  of  blue 
cloth  with  pointed  crown,  and  are  soiuetimea  made 
altogether  of  felt  or  fur,  and  frequently  a  long  strip 
of  red  oallGO  is  worn  as  a  ttirban.  Tho  feet  are  e<itl>er 
bare,  or  shod  with  clumsy  leatlier-top  boots.  Almost 
the  only  perceptible  difference  between  the  ssixaa  la 
in  the  way  the  hair  is  worn — by  men,  in  a  tail,  like 
tho  Chinese;  by  women  in  forty  or  fifty  small  plalta. 
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Ifrs.  BUhop  describes  ihe  sppearaace  and  ramily 
life  of  the  people:  '^The  irredeerimbk  iiglmess  of  ih*3 
Thibetans  is  grotesque  nud  is  heightecied  by  their 
oofitume  aod  ornamettt  Tliej  hsve  high  cheek 
bontsSf  broad  Hat  noses  without  Ttsible  bridge?, 
amalK  dark,  oblique  eyea^  with  heavy  lids  and  im- 
perceptible ejebrowp,  wide  mouths,  full  lips,  thick, 
big,  projecting  ears  deformed  by  gri?fit  hoops,  straight 
black  hair,  m^arly  aa  coarse  as  horsehair,  and  short, 
square,  ungainly  Sgures.  The  faces  of  the  men  are 
ifQooth.  The  wonieQ  seldom  exceed  Ove  feet  in 
height,  and  a  man  te  tall  at  Qve  feet  four. 

"The  male  costume  fa  a  lon^,  loose,  woolen  coat 
with  a  girdle,  trousers,  undergarments,  woolen  leg- 
gings, and  a  cap  with  a  turned- up  point  over  each 
oar.  The  girdle  Is  the  depository  of  many  things 
dear  to  a  Thibetan,  his  purse,  rude  knife,  heavy  tin- 
dor  box,  tobacco  pouch,  pipe,  distat!,  and  foundry 
charms  and  amulets.  In  the  capaciouE^  breast  of  \m 
coat  he  carries  wool  for  fipinning,  balls  of  cold  bar- 
ley dough,  and  much  besides.  He  wears  hia  hair  in 
a  pigtail. 

''The  women  wear  short,  big-sleeved  jaeketa,  full 
plaited  skirts,  Ltglit  trousera  a  yard  too  long,  the  super- 
fluous length  forming  folds  above  the  ankle,  a  ijhecp- 
skin  with  the  fur  ouiside  hangs  over  the  back,  and 
on  gala  occasions  a  sort  of  drnpory  is  worn  over  the 
usual  dreaa.  B'elt  or  straw  Blvopa,  and  many  heavy 
ornaments  are  worn  by  both  sexes.  Great  tarn  of 
brocade,  lined  and  edged  with  fur  and  attached  to 
the  hair,  are  worn  by  the  women.  Titeir  hair  Ih 
dressed  once  a  montli  in  many  muchgreaji^ed  plaite>, 
fastened  together  at  the  bnck  by  a  lung  taa&ol.  The 
headdress  is  a  strip  of  ctoth  or  leather,  sewu  over 
with  large  turquoises,  carbuncles,  and  silver  orna- 
mentf.  Thin  hangs  in  n  point  over  the  brow,  broad- 
ens over  the  top  of  the  head,  tind  titpers  as  it  reachei 
the  waist  behind*  Hoop2^  in  the  car8,  necklaces, 
amulets,  clasps,  ban  glen  of  brass  or  silver,  and  vari* 
ous  implements  stuck  in  the  girdle  and  depending 
from  it  complete  the  cot^tumc. 

"  Tl>o  Thiljetana  are  dirty.  They  wash  once  a  year, 
and,  except  for  festivals,  seldom  change  their  clothes 
till  they  begin  to  drop  off.  They  are  healthy  and 
hardy ;  even  the  women  can  carry  weights  of  sixty 
pounds  over  the  passes  ;  they  ailain  extreme  old  age; 
their  voices  are  liarHh  and  loud^  and  their  laughter  is 
noisy  and  hearty. 

*'  Family  life  presents  some  curious  features.  In 
the  disposal  in  marriage  of  a  girl,  her  eldest  brother 
has  more  ^say^  than  the  parent^}.  Ttie  eldest  sou 
brings  home  the  bride  to  his  father's  house^  but  at  a 
given  age  the  old  people  rotltD  to  a  antaU  house,  and 
the  eldest  son  assucnea  the  patrimony  snd  the  rule  of 
afTairs.  It  is  difllcult  to  speak  of  Thibetan  !ife  as 
family  life,  for  Buddhism,  which  enjoins  monastic 
life  and  usually  celibacy  along  with  it,  ou  eleven  thou- 
Band  out  of  a  total  population  of  n  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  further   restrains  the  tucrea^o   of 


poptilatfou  wiihin  the  limiU  of  sustenance  by  incuU 
eating  and  rigidly  upholding  the  system  of  polyandry, 
permitting  marriage  only  to  the  eldest  sou,  the  heir 
of  the  land,  while  ttio  bride  sccepta  all  his  brothers 
as  inferior  or  subordinate  liusbands,  thus  attaching 
the  whole  fumily  to  the  soil  und  family  roof-tree,  the 
children  Iteing  regarded  legally  as  the  property  of  the 
eldest  son,  who  is  addressed  by  Ihem  a?,  '  Big  Father,^ 
his  brothers  receiving  the  title  of  *  Little  Father/ 
The  women  cling  to  the  (nistom  and  say,  *We  have 
three  or  four  men  to  help  us  instead  of  one/  They 
also  soy,  *  If  I  had  only  one  husband  and  he  died,  I 
should  be  a  widow.  If  I  hiive  two  or  tliree  I  am 
never  a  widow/  The  word  *  widow  *  is  with  them 
a  term  of  reproack  Fii  rental  nffection  is  strong. 
Husbands  and  wivea  sometimes  benl  each  other,  but 
separation  usually  follows  a  violent  outbreak  of  this 
kind/' 

Half  ihe  population  live  in  houses,  the  other  half 
in  tents.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Lhasa, 
in  Amdo,  and  a  few  otlier  parts,  housea  are  built  of 
mud,  wood,  or  stone,  with  one  or  two  stones  and  flat 
roofs,  the  window,  if  there  be  oi.e,  being  ju^t  a 
square  hole  in  the  walL  Tents  are  woven,  for  the 
most  psrt,  of  yak*s  hair,  and  arranged  in  camps  of 
from  four  to  tlfteen  ten  is,  and  uanully  several  huge 
Thibetan  uastiUs  loiter  about  the  outside,  and  are  a 
real  cause  of  danger  and  alarm  to  any  appronching 
travelers. 

What  strikes  a  traveler  most  on  entering  Thibet  is 
the  religious  nature  of  the  people.  At  every  luru 
one  is  confronted  with  the  objects  of  their  worship 
or  superstitiun^ — prayer  Hftgs,  prayer  mills  on  tJie 
houses,  water  prayer  mills,  hand  prayer  mill?,  each 
containing  a  quantity  of  written  or  printed  prayefa; 
chodten.\  or  monuments  containing  the  relics  of  aainls ; 
obatt,  or  huge  piles  of  atones  to  waid  off  eviJ  spiriia 
on  the  highroads;  sheep's  shoulderblades,  inficribed 
with  prayers,  strung  tn  festoons  across  tie  roods; 
even  tlie  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth  fans  and  keeps  in 
motion  a  prayer  mill  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  Kvery- 
one  met  with  has  round  his  neck  a  charm  box  con- 
tfiiuing  an  image  of  Buddha,  and  in  his  hand  a  rosary 
on  which  he  repeals  the  formula,  "Ommnui  padme 
hum  "  (0!  the  jewel  iu  the  Lotus),  or  a  prayer  wheel 
which  he  never  stops  whirling. 

Fraquentlyone  meets  with  individuals  or  compa- 
nies on  pilgrimape,  making  the  circuit  of  a  lu»ly 
mountain  by  prostrating  themselves  at  full  length 
over  every  inch  of  lb©  way,  regardless  of  snow  and 
2old,  the  nights  and  days  of  a  whole  week  being 
thus  spent  in  tlie  open.  Women  sometimes  *' obtain 
merit '*  by  marching  round  and  round  monasteries  or 
other  sacred  sfjota,  with  fifty  or  sixty  pounds*  weight 
of  sacred  books  strapped  to  their  backs. 

At  the  larger  monasteries,  as  Kumbum,  fairs  are 
held  several  times  In  the  year,  and  people  from  far 
and  near  come  to  trade,  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  to 
worship  at  the  shrines,  the  monks  providing  sereral 
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d&ja'  boapitalitj  for  their  relAtions  And  friends. 
These  inonsdleriea  are  vqtj  niimeroug.  In  ihe  im- 
mediate  vidDitj  of  Lhasa  there  are  thirty  monasteries 
with  tbirty'two  thousand  monks. 

The  TbibeUn  religion  is,  of  course,  Buddhism; 
btit  it  is  a  pecutisr  form  of  it,  consistiogr  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Biiddba,  who,  havinpf  himself  attained 
Uie  *'  Jl'irv&na,"  or  state  of  nonsentient  exiftteoce 
which  ta  the  goal  of  Biiddbisl  ambitien,  has  out  of 
compassion  consented  to  again  become  incarnate  and 
live  in  Tiiibet,  in  order  to  lielp  the  people  **Nirv4n&' 
ward,**  and  free  mankind  from  \U  sorrows.  The 
Dalsi  Lama,  of  Lhasa  is  die  great  reincarnation  of 
fluddba,  and  occupies  the  ssme  position  in  I^maism 
as  the  pope  does  in  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  There  is 
Another  "Livinij  Buddlia"  at  the  Monastery  of  Tra- 
shilunpoi  second  only  in  rank  to  the  Dalai  L^ima^ 
while  lesser  lights  are  very  numerous.  Divine 
honors  are  paid  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  idols  rep- 
resenting Buddha. 

While  the  description  we  have  jtist  given  is  that 
l^enerally  found  in  works  on  Thibet,  yet  a  writer  in 
rfriotitcal  Aea>unLs,  the  niisaionary  magazine  ef  the 
Moravians,  givos  a  different  view,  as  follows: 

"  The  head  of  this  northern  Buddhism  is  the  Dalai 
Lama,  or  Abbot  of  Lhasa.     He  is  supposed  to  t)o  an 


mcamatiofi,  not  of  Buddh%  who  Las  already  attained 
to  rKirv4na*  or  nothingDesa,  the  highest  hope  of  his 
followers,  but  of  Jaareaiga,  who  introdtioed  the  le- 
ligion  into  Thibet.     This  Janretfga  ii  one  of  the 
BuddbisatwaSf  or  aainta  who  have  attained  to  Buddha- 
hood,  but  are  content  to  remain  in  existenoe  for  the 
good  of  mankind.     Their  existenoe  is  supposed  to  be 
continued  by  passing  through  a  succesafon  of  husnsii 
beings  from  the  cradle  to  the  grsTe.    Thus  the  DalaS 
Lama  is  said  in  dying  to  effect  his  reincorporation  by 
a  beam  of  light  from  his  body,  which  enters  the  ehUtS 
whom  he  selects  for  his  next  Itfe.     A   second  pops., 
the  Pantshen  Lama,  residee  at  TraahSItiQpo,  and  Umm^ 
survivor  of  these  two  decides  the  sucsoeaaor  of  th« 
other    No  doubt  China  exercises  a  parmmotixit  ia>  ' 
fluence  on  the  choice  and  the  education  of  the  joon^ 
Dalai  Lama,  as  the  ruler  of  Thibet.'*  | 

The  Thibetans  have  no  idea  of  a  CresCor,  hnt  he-    ' 
Heve  in  the  eternal  existence  of  matter.    They  mf 
that  all  we  see  aroimd  us  existed  in  God  before  th^ 
took  their  present  form,  hence  wbitt  alresdy 
cannot  f^e  ^aid  to  have  been  created.    They  belief 
the   existence    of  evil   spirits   and   demons^ 
destructive  powers  they  seek  to  avert  by  pn>pitia 
oflferings  of  cakes,  fruits,  flowers,  etc. 

"The  Thibetans  have  no  idea  of    the  soul, 
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b«lie?e    ihju    all    teutieitt    beiitg%    whether    msiii, 
beast,    or    itiaect,    hare    ei^raal    exisceDce    undtr 
iiHereiil  oonditioiu.     From  %hk  fact  of  oootiiiuiij 
it  is  concluded   that  they  maj    tranaoiigimle  from 
one  8Ut«  of  exiate&oe  to  another;    for 
man  maTf  aa    a   puoiahiDeDt  for  Ilia  wroogdoiiigii 
be  born,   after  death.  M  a  do^  or  a  tiger ;   a  dof 
■gain  9»  a  naiii  afler  tta  ienn  of  pu&iafaseiu  for 
wroDjB^ioiogB  for  vUick  be  waa  to  born  cjE]iir<tn;   and 
BO  00 ;  bnt  witli  Uili  aweytion,  IhaA  Ilia 
of  a  man  beocwiny  m  mSmt  It  gy«aiar  tlaii  ol  bis 
oomlBg  a  dof ;  tmmct  their  nfwd  lor  the  lUa  pfm 
man  iagreaftcrtkmlbribatofakywer  anioat.    frma 
ttie  eboTe  it  vSl  hs  mn  ibftt  wioagdoi^gi  amoog 
them  mma  faaTO  a  eauna  of  pvaiahiMtti,  tMt$  that  at 
iu  exjaltatiott  tbaf  can  alialft  i»a  bicbar  aad  bap^ar 
atata  aa  a  reward  iar  aoaM  ^oid  acta  Ibejr  aiajr  liat e 
doQft.    BiiftilaaMieaai^ew  w>gaod  aroria  abat' 
e?er»b«  la  irwauitf ably  teat;  aaitiiar 
lelf  aor  ibe  kgiow  oT  Mlaia  titft  Ibt 
liete  in  oio  eave  tte  flaw  »>inMi  oga#<f  •  |#  w1M«i^ 
he  ie  oonaifU'd.** 
Tba  bodMa  U  Ibe  di»d  aw  bwrwd    AHm  daatb 
rpaabwHJwU— i.    fIbiaiMiof 
I  ib#  Impi^era^Mid  MW 11^  Nib  wMal^ 
allTbtbalnM  w«vfl(lbabaili«f  dwUwf.  IK  MfiU« 
10  iibante  tbaaairi  if  H  ja  em  iHnifli}/ 
At  Iha  aaoH  Utm  hm  Iwifcii  tfM  myi 
wttb  a  iac^r.    Aaf  peod  abMAi*#f 
pafiow  te  died  l^tfhM  laniyrad.     !>»««  F.»w»rM*t»'4 

ait  tAw  dkraoi  and  a  ia«4«f«4  mmv  al^vfe,  M 
Mt  f€  tlia  M?wa»  »«  M  v^fiMfd*!  ^'jr  ll^d 


relatjvei^  who  walk  aeraral  tiioea  nmod  tt, 
women  Uieo  retire  to  the  bomsa,  and  the  eblal 
recites  Iitarf ical  paiajgaa  firam  tbn  ••ond 
The  oorpaa  it  than  caniad  to  Ilia  borutnf  gfomd  J 
men  who  have  tba  aania  tutelar  ddty  aa  the  d** 
oaaaed.  The  laadhig  Laasa  walka  (lrit»  then  Gome 
mm  with  IbfA,  foUowad  by  Ui^  hfarlrtmiib  wkth  tbn 
dnuB,  and  naxt  iha  norpee,  wr  r  man  imm- 

inir  a  drum  behind  It.    Ifeaii  Lamaa  ire 

praylof  for  the  rapeaa  iod  quimimyi  of  ttia  aoitl^ 
whleb  la  boirarlng  aboul,  daalnnir  uj  reiuri).  The 
attendant  frienit*.  each  of  mUom  hai  vntriinl  a  pieiee 
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about  the  house,  that  it  may  understand  that  its 
relatives  are  willing  to  support  it 

Miss  Annie  W.  Marston  has  written  a  book  on 
Thibet,  and  from  the  chapter  on  Helps  and  Hin- 
draooes  to  their  EvangeliKation  we  take  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  The  Thibetans  have  a  great  veneration  for  all  re- 
lij^ious  books.  A  Thibetan  bows  down  before  every 
book  he  sees,  and  lays  it  on  liis  head,  indicating  his 
desire  that  its  blessing  may  rest  upon  him.  They 
are  always  ready  to  take  Christian  books  in  their  own 
language,  often  eager  to  buy  them,  and  having 
bought  them,  they  keep  Uiem  and  read  tliem,  some- 
times even  saying  spontaneously  that  the  teaching 
in  them  is  better  than  that  in  tlieir  own  books.  lo 
cases  of  sickness  they  have  been  known  to  take 
pages  out  of  tlie  gospels,  roll  them  into  pills,  and 
swallow  them  as  charms.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  far  the  written  word  of  God  may  have  spread 
to  the  interior  of  the  country,  nor  to  what  extent  it 
may  even  now  be  preparing  the  way  for  the  entrnnce 
of  those  who  will  teach  it.  The  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  several  tracts,  have  been  translated 
into  Tliibetan  by  the  Moravians,  and  many  have  been 
seut  into  the  country ;  it  is  known  that  tracts  and 
poriions  of  Scripture  Imve  reached  Lhasa,  and  in- 
qtiirers  have  come  thousands  of  miles  to  tlie  Moravian 
stations,  saying  they  have  read  their  books,  and  want 
to  know  more  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  them. 

'*  Another  great  help  to  missionary  work  in  Thibet 
is  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  It  is  not  the  case  with 
the  women  in  Thibet,  as  with  those  in  China  and 
India,  tliat  they  can  only  be  reached  by  women  and 
by  pergonal  visitation.  There  is  no  female  degrada- 
tion or  seclusion,  but  a  woman  may  take  her  place  in 
the  crowd  in  the  open  air,  or  with  the  men  in  the 
house,  and  listen  to  the  preaching  of  tlie  male  mis- 
sionary, as  freely  as  a  man ;  though  even  this  again 
is  n  >t  to  be  classed  wholly  on  the  side  of  advantage, 
as  the  women  are  not  only  as  free  as  the  men,  but 
also  as  busy,  or  even  more  so,  and  when  they  come 
into  the  towns  are  so  taken  up  with  their  business, 
their  buying  and  selliug  and  getting  gain,  that  they 
can  seldom  tiod  time  to  listen  to  those  who  would 
speak  to  them  of  heavenly  treasure,  contrasting 
strongly  in  this  with  tlieir  Chinese  sisters,  who  from 
very  lack  of  interest  and  occupation  are  always  glad 
to  receive  a  Christian  visitor,  and  to  listen  lo  the 
story  she  has  to  tell." 

China  has  lately  extended  her  border  so  as  to  bring 
a  portion  of  Thibet,  twice  the  si7.e  of  England,  within 
the  Province  of  Sichuen.  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor 
lias  lately  made  the  statement  that,  of  the  whole 
Thibetan  race,  only  one  third  live  in  that  interior 
Thibet  which  is  as  yet  shut  up,  while  one  third 
dwell  in  Ladak,  and  other  territories  subject  to 
British  control,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  India,  and 
the  remaining  one  third  are  to  be  found  on  the  Ciiinese 
side  of  tlie  Thibetan  boundary,  stretching  from  outer 


Kansuh  in  the  far  northwest,  tu  Tali  Fa  m  theaooth* 
west,  and  occupying  the  whole  of  the  newly  annexed 
portion  of  Sidmen.  This  latter  one  third  includes 
tlie  Siian,  the  Kutsong,  the  Muao,  and  other  tribes 
whidi  are  of  Thibetan  origin,  who  speak  that  Isd- 
guage  and  follow  the  Buddhism  of  the  Lamas;  and, 
taking  the  estimate  of  six  milliona  for  the  Thibetan 
race,  we  conclude  that  about  two  million  souls  of  this 
little  known  people  dwell  within  the  borders  of  Gbina 
proper.  The  significance  of  this  statement  Ues  in 
the  fact  that  while  Thibet  may  be  dosed  as  yet  to 
the  Gospel,  two  thirds  of  the  Thibetan  race  are  e?eD 
now  accessible  to  Christian  missionaries  who  are 
willing  to  endure  hardness  for  Christ's  sake. 

Tlie  Moravians  occupy  three  stations  in  the 
country  bordering  on  Thibet  in  what  is  sonstimes 
called  Little  Thibet  Two  are  within  British  ter- 
ritory, Kyelang,  in  Lahoul,  and  Poo,  in  Kootwur. 
The  third  is  at  Leh,  the  capital  of  Ladak,  in  the  ter 
ritory  of  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere.  Thej  are 
working  among  a  Thibetan-speaking  people^  and 
have  compiled  a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the 
Thibetan  language,  and  have  translated  into  Thibetan 
all  the  New  and  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
established  the  mission  In  Kyelang  forty  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  Moravians  there  are  missioD- 
aries  on  the  border  in  India  working  to  some  extent 
among  Thibetans,  representing  the  Jjondon  Missioa- 
ary  Society,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Church  of 
Scotland,  Scottish  Universities  Mission,  Scandinarian 
Missionary  Alliance,  and  International  Missionary 
Alliance.  The  Thibetan  Pioneer  Mission  is  also  at 
Darjeeling,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Annie  R. 
Taylor,  composed  of  twelve  men,  one  of  whom  has  a 
wife  and  two  children. 

Miss  Taylor  penetrated  into  Thibet  from  the 
China  sido  in  1893,  but  was  not  able  to  reach  Lhasa. 
She  went  to  England  and  organized  a  band  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  at  their  head  left  England  last  Febru- 
ary for  India,  reaching  Darjeeling  in  April,  where  all 
the  mission  tarried  to  study  the  Thil)otan  language, 
expecting  to  enter  Thibet  in  May;  as  in  February 
*'  the  Sikkim-Tbibet  Convention  fixed  the  trade  mart 
where  the  Indiau  and  Thibetan  traders  can  meet  at 
Yatung,  on  the  Thibetan  side  of  the  frontier, 
British  subjects  being  free  to  reside  at  this  place 
after  May  1."  But  the  India  government  prevented 
the  mission  entering  the  country  on  tlie  ground  that 
both  the  Thibetan  and  Chinese  authorities  were  op- 
posed to  it  Hence  they  are  still  at  Darjeeling,  only 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Lhasa,  where  they 
are  preparing  themselves  for  the  time  when  their 
entrance  into  Thibet  will  not  be  opposed.  Miss 
Taylor  has  with  her  Pontao,  a  sturdy  little  Thibetan 
maid.     One  of  the  missionaries  writas : 

'*  Miss  Taylor  has  a  very  intaresting  meeting  every 
Sunday  afternoon  for  Thibetans.  The  attendance  is 
not  large  as  yet,  but  we  feel  sure  it  will  increase. 
It  is  amusing  to  be  with  Miss  Taylor  going  along  the 
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streets.  If  anj  TbibeUus  meet  her  they  always 
salute  her,  and  pass  some  remarks^  while  the  chU- 
ilren  cry,  ^Annit  la,  Annie  /a.*  '* 

The  Thibetans  are  also  being  approached  on  tlie 
China  side  by  [olABioiisries,  the  China  provinceB  ad- 
joining having  missionaries  of  the  China  Inland  Mia- 
sion^  the  MetbCKlist  EpisL-opal  Church,  and  the 
Methodist  Cbiirch  of  Canada^  and  the  work  of  giv- 
ing the  Gospel  to  Ihe  Thibetans  is  well  under  way. 


rm  Obstacles  to  Okristianity  in  India^ 
BT  RET.  HKNRY  UlOB^  MJIDHAS^ 
Tas  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  Chnttianity  in 
India  are  nnmerouSj  powerfnl,  and  varied.  I  propose 
to  describe  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  present 
ihemselres  most  nstii rally  to  the  miud. 
1.  The  people  of  Tudia  have  a  religion  which,  on 
account  of  its  antiquity,  versatility,  and  agreeable- 
nei»8,  has  gained  an  eitraorditiary  hold  on  their  in- 
tellect imsginatlon,  and  feelings.  They  believe  it 
was  given  by  the  gods  at  a  period  bu  remote  that  all  our 
dates  and  eras  are  iosigniOcant  when  compared  with 
IL  Its  hoary  antiquity  p^^twerfully  impresses  their 
imagi nation  aod  excites  their  reverence.  Not  only 
«o,  but  it  appeals  to  the  belief  and  reason  of  iLi  ad- 
herents through  the  vast  body  of  sncred  literfitiire  it 
possesses,  and  that  Utersturo,  with  all  it^  defects,  is 
yet  possessed  of  equalities  whicli  command  the  ad- 
miration and  attachment  of  thane  who  believe  it  to 
be  divine.  It  h  written  in  a  langimgo  which  has 
given  birth  to  many  ton^tiem,  and  which  for  grandenr, 
<^piou8Q6BS,  and  force  hsB  but  few  rivals.     It  em- 


bodlei  hymns,  prayers^  and  invocaiions  which  bear 
the  stamp  of  remotest  antiquity.  It  contains  a 
pftilosDphy  whose  subtle  abatractinns  and  profound 
specnlutiona  delight  and  fasdniite  dio  Hindu  mind. 

2.  llinduistn  h  not  merely  ft  religion  \  it  is  some- 
thing more.  The  vague  and  simple  worsliip  of 
ancient  Yedic  Hinduisai  has,  century  afttir  century, 
shot  forth  Us  roots  and  branches  tuiiil  lU  original 
form  has  been  greatly  obscured,  if  not  aliogether 
lost.  A  rasi  myihfdogy  has  8i>riing  up  around  the 
original  conception  of  one  pantheistic  deity,  and 
shadowy  elemental  powers.  The  belief  and  worship 
of  these  has  become  associated  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nary  manner  with  the  whole  outward  and  inward  life 
of  ttie  people.  Like  the  ivy»  which  is  endowed  wiih 
unusual  vitality,  which  clings  with  the  utmost  tennc- 
iiy  to  whatever  is  old,  hut  fails  not  to  grasp  what- 
ever is  new,  which  seizes  alike  on  wall  and  tree  and 
terrace,  and,  covering  over  with  its  evergreen  hue 
whatever  It  touches^  transforms  it  into  it«  own  color, 
white  with  terpentine  flexibility  it  assumes  its  shape 
and  form^  so  Hindui.«3m  has  laid  hold,  with  wonder- 
ful subtlety  and  tenacity,  of  wlmti'ver  was  within  its 
re^ieh.  Philosophy  and  sciettce,  trades  and  profes- 
sions, birtl),  marriage,  and  death,  the  great  events  of 
state,  and  the  minutest  circumstaticca  of  domestic 
life,  everything  relatitig  to  the  entire  life  of  its  vie- 
tims  it  regulates,  excepting  their  morality. 

3.  All  this  is  embodied  in  the  laws  and  usages  of 
(VM/<f,  which  preeenta  obstacles  to  tJie  acceptance  of 
Chriatianily  of  almost  unexampled  magnitude  and  in- 
tensity. Hinduism  leaches  that  caste  is  essentiaHy 
a  divine  institution.  It  teachea  that  in  it  there  is  a 
strange  admixture  of  the   natural  and  the  super. 
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natuml;  the  natnral,  m  that  there  Ib  as  easential  a 
difference  between  the  Brfthman  and  the  Sudra  as 
there  ta  between  the  bird^  the  ilah,  aud  the  replilei 
and,  conaequetittjr,  that  an  amalgamation  of  them  h 
monsVrouB  and  abhorrent;  aiipernnturnl,  in  that  divine 
power  hai  formed  ita  diatinctiona  and  made  them  in* 
teTohangeable.  It  teadiea  thot  caste  is  stronger  and 
mora  sacred  than  blood,  than  kin,  than  humanity, 
than  moralitj.  We  znnj  amile  at  such  folly,  but  it 
ia  none  the  leaa  posseaaed  of  wonderful  potency,  We 
ahoidd  ahrink  back  appalled  and  indignant  if  it  irere 
proposed  to  aa  to  chimge  pdacea  with  a  leper;  hut 
that  does  not  form  a  conceptioo  more  repulsive  to  us 
than  the  thought  of  losiug  ca^te  does  to  the  Hindu, 
Moreover,  loss  of  caste  ia  not  no  imaginary  evil  It 
oMftoa  to  bo  disowned  by  every  relative,  to  be  cut 
off  from  intimate  association  with  acquaintanoea  and 
neighbors,  to  aink  down  in  tho  soolal  acale  to  a  level 
with  thoae  who  have  alwaya  been  regarded  aa  con- 
temptible and  inferior,  to  be  deprived  of  ordinary 
roeana  of  support^  and  to  commence  life  anew. 

4.  Hinduism  containa  within  itaelf  the  cxtrtmes  of 
J^mfy  and  rigidity,  and  thus  aucceeda  in  perverting 
every  conscience,  in  sophiaticattug  every  intellect, 
and  in  deadening  every  heart.  It  haa  its  Yodaa  for 
the  teamed^  ita  Puranas  for  the  tmtaught,  and  ita 
Tantraa  for  the  lieentious.  It  haa  ita  monotheiara  for 
the  apirltualiat,  ita  pantheism  for  the  materiatlat,  ita 
tritheiam  for  the  philosophical,  ita  atheism  for  the 
ikeptical,  aud  ita  pol}theiBm  for  the  ignorant  maap. 
It  baa  ita  philosophy  for  the  speculative  and  its  faith 
for  the  nndoubting.  It  han  ita  quietude  for  the  con- 
templative, ita  fataliam  for  the  apathetic,  ita  pilgrim- 
agea  for  the  reatleaa,  ita  offeriuga  for  the  grateful,  ita 
laoerationa  for  the  oonaolence-atricken.  It  haa  its 
fittialiaro  for  the  punctihoua,  ita  feativala  for  the  dia* 
aohite,  and  ita  license  for  the  lax.  It  has  its  liberty 
for  the  hitttudinanan,  and  ita  restraint  for  the  rigid. 
It  haa  ita  eaoteric  teach ing  for  the  few,  and  ita 
exoteric  teaching  for  the  many.  Somehow  or  some- 
where it  provides  for  the  wanta,  tlie  caprices,  the 
folUea  of  all  born  wltliii)  the  influence  of  caste*  Like 
Tulcanised  India  rubber,  it  can  be  twiated  into  any 
thape,  and,  like  a  qtiuck,  it  imdertakea  the  treatment 
of  every  imaginable  case.  This  serpentine  flexibility 
ia  not  only  agreeable  and  convenieut,  but  indisposes 
those  who  live  within  its  fftscinating  infiuence  to  re- 
ceive any  other  religion.  Evidence  and  proof  have 
little  or  no  power  over  a  Hindu.  That  hia  fathen 
were  Hindus  is  quite  a  sufBcient  resMon  for  hia  being 
one^  and  in  most  caaea  forecloses  all  further  quef^tiuns. 

The  practical  result  of  all  this  ia  that  tlie  Bindu 
will  believe  anything,  but  ia  not  moved  to  action 
by  any  deep  religious  convictions.  He  will  tell  you 
**  an  idol  ia  nothing,"  but  he  will  go  on  worshiping 
it ;  he  will  denounce  caste,  but  he  itill  keeps  it ;  he 
will  acknowledge  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  the  cua- 
toma  of  hia  country  about  women,  but  will  not  permit 
hia  wife  to  eat  with  him,  nor  delay  the  marriage  of 


his  daughter.      He   betievea  one   ibing   and 
anotlier,  nor  does  he  aeem  to  be  aware  of  the  in 
statency  of  doing  ao.    It  w0l  readily  be  eeen 
difi&cult  it  ia  to  influence  such  a  people.    The  int* 
and   the   life  are   like   two  planets  obeying   totall 
different  attractions.     You  enlighten  the  former,  I 
you  do  not  on  that  account  perceptibly  infloeiieei 
latter.    One  seldom  witneaaes  a  caae  of  eon^ntmom^ 
where  relatives  a&d  friends  could  be  peraoeded  that 
it  was  the  result  o  f  deli  be  rate  convictions  of  religiouaj 
truth.     The  more  superstitious  usually  suppoee  i 
a  determination  to  embrace  Christianity  la  the 
suit  of  some  charm  or  fascination  exftrciaed  by  1 
missionaries,  or  that  it  la  fate  hurrjing  thA  rietiin  ( 
hia  ruin. 

5.  The  demoralmng  influence  of  Hindiusm 
up  another  barrier  to  the  reception  of  Chriaiiani^ 
Hinduism  haa  no  moral  system.  It  never 
men  to  be  virtuous;  it  uses  no  means  to  make  the 
»o.  It  approves  or  condemns  on  ground  a  quite  apart 
from  moral  considerations,  A  man  may  be  a  liar,  aii 
adulterer,  a  cheat,  he  maj  repudiate  most  of  tbe  reli> 
tiona  of  life,  yet  Hinduiam  aa  such  doea  not  anath- 
ematize him.  There  is  nothing  at  all  id  tlita  t0 
preclude  him  from  future  happinesa.  Hia  aalvatioa 
would  be  imperiled  by  drinking  water  out  of  the  cup 
which  you  have  just  taken  from  your  lips,  but  iij 
would  not  be  affected  ^>y  a  breach  of  the  entire  < 
alogue,  and  society  judges  thus  falsely.  A 
would  be  execrated  and  excluded  from  the  corop 
ionshipof  hia  friends  if  he  took  a  meal  with  a  mane 
inferior  ca^te  or  foreign  extraction ;  but  hia  being  i 
unfaithful  hnsband,  a  fraudulent  dealer,  a  perjured 
witneas,  and  a  deceitful  friend  would  call  forth  no 
curses  from  hia  gods,  no  exoommuoieatioD  from 
religious  gtiide,  and  no  utterance  of  strong  diBappra^l 
bation  from  his  fellows. 

6.  Another  obstacle  to  the  progreea  of 
tianity  peculiar  to  the  oountry  is  tbe  ccndiikm 
fnnaJit  aocitty.  Respectable  females  of  the  high 
claasea  are,  as  a  tu\%  secluded ;  they  are  thus  i 
e  Oil  rely  precluded  from  bearing  the  Gospel  preaoh 
And  thoae  females  who  are  allowed  to  appear  I 
public,  not  being  accustomed  to  come  into  the  \ 
biles  of  men,  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  heart 
the  truth.  Missionariee  havOi  therefore^  oonstBDli 
to  preach  to  men  alone,  whoae  hearts  are  less  ) 
ceptible,  and  they  are  thus  debarred  from  one  of  the 
most  promising  opportunities  of  doing  good.  This 
will  be  manifest  at  ouce  from  reading  the  records  ol 
the  evangelization  of  the  world  in  primitive  timea« 
for  these  !!^how  that  %vo7nm  were  usually  among  tbe 
fjrst  who  were  impressed  with  the  truth,  and  after*, 
ward,  through  their  silent  but  [towerfol  influeoe 
contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  establial 
ment  of  Christianity  in  various  parts  of  the  work 
Had  the  females  in  India  the  same  opportaniiiee  i 
the  men  of  beoomiog  acquainted  with  the  ernif 
truths  of  the  Goepet*  there  ia  every  reason  to  belieTeT 
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abat  nndior  tibe  liifl— mi  whieli,  by  Tcmmm  of  their 

•▼il,  night  have  been  roidered  ikTonfale  lor  the 
prolyl  eei  of  GLristiaiiitT. 

7.  Agaie,  the  eomttihitum  of  Bimdtk  famSet  aekes 
it  QDuaoaDj  £ffiooh  for  m jooe  to  paraoe  en  ndepend* 
eat  ooone  of  eetkm.  A  respecUUe  men  Ii««8  with 
bis  reietnres:  he  hes  no  home  of  his  owe :  his  shere 
in  the  fiunihr  poeeeesioos  oennot  be  eesOj  e^iermted 
frem  tibe  rest :  be  cannot  tell  his  wife  without  dif- 
Bculty  and  danger  of  enj  new  o|Knion  be  has  em- 
brseed,  if  it  leads  bim  out  of  Hindoisin.  Should  he 
resiriTe  to  break  awaj  and  profess  a  purer  faith,  be 
mast  lesTe  behind  him  all  he  has — ^father,  mother, 
booses,  lands,  wife,  children;  and  though  he  mav 
recover  what  is  lawfuDj  his  own,  it  will  not  be  with- 
out a  wearying,  tedious  strug;^.  Thus  it  happens 
Ibst  many  a  young  man  who  would  profess  Chris- 
tianity if  he  were  free  has  his  resolution  ▼anqui^hed 
by  the  social  ties  which  bind  him  as  with  fetters  of 
ires. 

S.  7%e  rehUtms  dbo  eacsitiimg  between  magtert  and 
jerpoaik,  xmindan  and  ryoia,  art  tuck  as  tend  to  imter- 
/an  wift  the  difiakn  af  Chrudiamty.  The  former 
are  generally  aTorse  to  it|  because  it  is  opposed  to 
the  unlawful  power  they  exercise.  They  hate  it  as 
despots  hate  freedom,  as  bats  hate  the  light.  Then, 
loo,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  accustomed  to  look 
up  to  the  rich  and  the  educated  for  guidance,  and 
shrink  from  the  adoption  of  an  independent  course. 
Byeryone  who  strikes  out  an  independent  course 
and  becomes  a  CSiristian  is  disliked  by  his  superi- 
ors for  daring  to  think  and  act  for  himself;  and 
dislike  in  such  circumstances  nerer  leayes  its  victim 
^uiet 

It  is  obvions,  then,  that  Hinduism  is  very  strong. 
It  has,  indeed,  no  power  to  attack,  but  has  enormous 
power  to  resist  and  repeL  It  is  like  the  dense  jungles 
of  India  in  which  huge  trees  and  tangled  underwood, 
knotted  creepers  and  noxious  reptiles,  a  malarious 
atmosphere  and  a  marshy  soil  alike  repel  advance. 
It  presents  a  combination  of  obstacles  which  have 
resisted  many  an  open  and  many  an  insidious  attack 
during  the  last  three  thousand  years.  Now  that  it 
has  been  brought  feoe  to  face  with  a  faith  which  has 
subjugated  every  form  of  superstition  with  which  it 
has  been  brought  into  conflict,  it  is  well  that  we 
should  form  a  conception  of  the  comparative  strength 
of  Hinduism,  and  those  other  systems  which  have 
already  fallen  before  the  might  of  the  Gospel. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  now  to  enter  upon 
an  estimate  of  the  relative  powers  of  resistance  pos- 
sessed by  the  mystical  mythology  of  Bg^pt,  the 
graceful  polytheism  of  Greece,  the  rude,  stem  super- 
stitions of  Germany,  Gaul,  Scandinavia,  and  Britain ; 
the  philosophical  skepticism  of  Rome,  and  the  de- 
moralizing religion  of  India.  But  this  may  be  said, 
that  the  latter  possesses  a  combination  of  qualities 
which  make  it  more  powerful  as  a  defensive  system 


than  any  oibar  with  which  the  faith  of  Obrist  baa 
ewr  bad  to  ooDtand. 

Wa  mif^t  also  speak  of  the  impediments  in  tha 
way  of  the  march  of  Christianity  arising  tnm  tha 
livas  of  Enrc^ieans  generally,  which  have  been  such 
as  to  exdte  a  prejndios  against  the  religion  they  have 
not  always  professed  and  yet  more  seldom  practiced. 
Bat  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  stupendous 
nature  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  all  attempts  to 
bring  India  to  tlie  feet  of  Christ  It  is  clear  that 
Hinduism  is  a  first-class  fortress  which  nature,  art, 
and  sdenoe  have  aU  united  to  make  strong. 

The  entire  evangelistic  agency  employed  to  over- 
throw this  gigantic  superstition  is  painfully  inade- 
quate to  the  magnitude  of  the  task  to  be  accom- 
plished. Yet  in  spite  of  all  that  seems  inimical  to 
success  and  triumph,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
Christianity  must  ultimately  prevaU.  As  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  Christianity  is  to-day  the  most  pro- 
grressive  religion  in  British  India.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease is  higher  and  noore  continuous  than  the  rata 
of  increase  of  the  dominant  faiths.  During  the  last 
decade  the  population,  according  to  the  government 
census,  has  increased  a  trifle  more  than  nine  per  cent, 
but  daring  the  same  period  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  returned  themselvea  as  Christisns 
was  neariy  twentf-two  per  cent.  And  this  is  not  the 
whole  fact  For  various  and  powerfbl  reasons  secret 
discipleship  is  not  uncommon  in  India.  If  these 
*' hidden  ones"  were  added  to  the  number,  it  would 
be  seen  that  the  addition  to  the  number  of  converts 
is  really  proportionately  very  large.  As  it  is,  where 
is  the  country  in  Christendom  in  which  the  number 
of  the  declared  followers  of  Christ  increased,  from 
1881  to  1891,  more  than  twice  the  increase  of  tha 
population?  Missions  in  India  are  not  a  failure. — 
Mission  Record  Church  of  Scotland, 


The  Story  of  a  Teetament 

BY   DR.   T.    L.    PKNNELL. 

Inhabiting  a  beautiful  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sufed  Koh  range,  halfway  between  Banu  and 
Cabul,  is  the  Afghan  tribe  of  Tuns.  Unlike  their 
Sunni  neighbors,  they  belong  to  the  Sheah  sect 
of  Mohammedans,  and  so  have  always  remained 
separate  and  apart  from  the  surrounding  tribes. 

Eight  years  ago  one  of  their  leading  men,  who 
had  heard  about  Christianity  and  desired  to  know 
more,  received  a  Pushtu  Testament  (Loewenthal's) 
through  an  officer  on  duty  there,  with  whom  he  used 
occasionally  to  ulk  to  about  religion.  Then  this 
officer  left,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  another 
officer  in  the  district  reported  that  the  man  had  been 
diligently  reading  the  book,  and  was  converted  to  Ita 
teaching.  That  valley  having  so  far  been  untouched 
by  the  efforts  of  any  mission,  snd  tha  Dearest 
missionsry  station  being  Banu,  the  Banu  medical 
missionary  undertook  the  journey,  taking  with  him 
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a  Bupplj  of  Bibles,  Testamenti,  and  reli^^ous  liookA, 
in  Arabic,  Pualitu,  and  Persian,  as  welt  aa  noroe 
medicines  to  insure  a  welcome. 

For  several  days  the  gtieat  of  the  owoer  of  the 
Testament  ^ven  eight  jeara  before,  he  t^as  not  a 
little  pleased  to  notice  the  effect  produced  through 
that  book  ou  the  man'a  life.  Almost  every  daj 
iliirmg:  those  eight  years  ho  had  read  it  dtligentlj(a8 
was  attested  by  its  well  worn  appearAiice)^  and  he 
confessed  to  havirig  found  in  it  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  The  people  of  his  village,  including  their 
prieata  and  influentini  mon^  had  been  accustomed  to 
gather  in  his  house  and  bear  him  read  and  preach 
from  tbe  wonderful  book.  As  a  result  many  became 
iinxioua  to  read  and  search  for  thernijelvcs.  **For," 
they  said  to  m%  '*  we  see  what  an  cfTect  readiug  this 
book  has  lifld  on  his  life.  From  being  hard  and 
tyrannical^  he  hh^  become  kind  and  forbearing  and 
just,  and  we  wish  to  read  for  ouraelvea  to  see  how 
this  has  been  brought  about** 

Hence  many  were  the  ready  applicants  for  Bibles, 
,  very  eagerly  and  sincerely  were  many  of  them 

•d  by  men  who  nl ready  had  a  fair  idea  of  the 
great  Gospel  truths  through  the  preaching  of  this 
one  man  in  aland  far  reniov<fd  from  missionary  work^ 
which  preaching  was  an  effect  of  the  reading  and 
study  of  the  holy  word,  aided  onJy  by  the  teaching 
of  ihe  Holy  Spirit  —  7iif  Chrutian, 


TheEKkimoe. 

BT    BT-    REV.   W,    D.    aESVB,   D.D^   BISBOP   Uf    KAO 
KENZn  SITEB. 

These  interesting  people  are  found  in  Greenlat»d| 
all  along  the  northern  coast  line  of  this  coDtiDentTl 
from  Labrador  on  tlte  east  to  Behring  Siratts  on  tbe 
went ;  among  tlie  islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and 
under  another  name  on  the  coast  of  Siberia.  Their 
number  is  unknown.  It  has  been  estimated  at 
thirty-five  thousand,  but  that  is  probably  somewli«t 
over  the  mark.  It  is  difficult  to  compute  it  with  an 
degree  of  accuracy,  as  they  extend  halfway  roun 
the  world,  and  no  census  haa  ever  been  taken  ^ 
tliem. 

Being  80  widely  scattered^  they  naturally  differ 
somewhat  in  therr  character,  hihita,  language,  and 
appearance ;  so  that  what  is  said  of  one  tribe  may 
not  apply  altogether  lo  anoiher. 

The  name  (Eakimoa)  means  eaters  of  raw  flesh, 
and  was   given    them    by   others.     They  call    them- 
selves  Innuit,    which  signifies  Tlie    People !     They 
have  a  tradliiou  that  none  of  the  diiferent  types  ot. 
people  made  by  the  Creator  suited  him  until  he  ma 
the  Innuit,      With  them  he  was  so  satiatied  that  be  ' 
made  no  more;  hence  the  niimcu 

In  their  heathen  state  (and  th«  great  majority  of 
them  are  still   heathens)  they  are  not  only  ignorant, 
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4egr»ded,  «.nd  superstiUoda;  thcj  are  alao  thteviflb, 
Addided  to  Ijltig^,  gluttonous^  imcliAste^  easUj 
offended,  nod  murderofis,  Ii  Is  s&id  that  wives  are 
Dot  infrequently  exchanged  or  borrow-ed,  as  circuni- 
ttaxiow  or  faocj  may  require.  ChildreD  are  given 
•way,  floldf  or  stolen,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  a  wom- 
411  hive  DO  children  of  her  own  she  will  buy,  or^  if 
chanoe  should  offer,  steal  on©  from  her  noighbor.  If 
ahe  have  too  many  (and  three  are  so  considered),  she 
will  readily  pari  with  one  for  a  trifle.  lisst  auiximer 
(1893)  a  woman,  pointiog  to  her  son  (as  I  imagined 
hi  ID  to  be),  told  me  she  had  taken  him  by  force  from 
his  mother;  and  afterward  given  her  some  tobacco 
for  him  t  Baby  girls  are  sometimes  smothered,  and 
(n  hard  times  old  people  are  lefl  to  perish,  or  are  pnt 
to  death  by  their  relatives.  Woman's  condition  is  as 
pitiable  as  that  of  most  other  savage  nations. 

The  Indians  and  Bskimos  used  to  b«  deadly  foes. 
Murders^  followed  by  revengeful  massacres,  were  not 
uncotnnion.  Heame,  in  his  narrative,  mentions  a 
dastardly  and  unprovoked  attack,  of  which  he  waa  an 


unwilh'ug  witness,  mnd  ^  b^^  his  party  of  Indians  up- 
on a  small  encampment  of  fileeping  K$tkimos.  when 
more  titan  twenty  were  cruelly  murdered.  But  tn 
liitckenKie  River  diocese,  now  that  the  Indians  liavs 
become  Christianisced,  they  are  no  longer  hostile, 
but  meet  as  friends,  and  encamp  peaceably  neareaoh 
other,  the  change  being  greatly  appreciated  by  thi» 
poor  Eskimos. 

As  a  rece  they  are  described  ms  being  somewhat 
diminutive,  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  this  diocese. 
The  women  are  not  tall,  but  most  of  the  men  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Mnckenzie  River  are  quite  the  average 
height,  and  some  of  litem  consideral^y  over  it  lu 
apf^eeranoe  they  diflVr  much  from  the  Indians,  ihe 
features  being  broader  and  the  complexion  lighter  ; 
btit  the  difference  does  not  extend  to  the  hair,  which 
is  straight,  cosree,  and  black.  The  men  crop  their 
hair  close  to  the  crown,  in  Ihc  shape  of  a  tonsure 
9omet}ilng  like  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest ;  snd 
cut  it  straight  across  the  forehead  hke  a  little  girl't 
'*bang."      The  women  have  the  peculiar  and  incoQ- 
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▼enieot  fashiOD  of  piling  Ihetrs  oo  the  top  of  the  head, 
oot  only  that  whidi  grows  there  ordiDarilj^  but  also 
that  whifti  at  any  time  haa  become  detached  I  Tbia 
is  mixed  with  the  other  {mud,  I  have  been  told, 
helping  it  to  adhere),  and  Uie  maaa  increaaea  with 
ag« ;  increaaee,  loo,  by  tlie  addltioQ  of  the  husbaod's ; 
ao  that  an  old  womau  haa  a  much  bigger  topknot 
than  a  young  one  I  Sometimea  it  is  dirtded.  and 
hangs  on  each  side  of  I  he  head. 

The  men  adorn  their  facea  with  an  ornaittent  called 
alabret,  or»  in  their  own  lunguage^  a  iotvk.  During 
youth  a  hole  m  made  through  the  lower  lip  neiir 
each  comer  of  the  moutii,  into  which  a  piece  of  boiie 
or  ivory  is  inserted,  d^}meUru»g  like  a  eullnr  stud, 
Ibe  outer  disk  being  round  or  oval  shaped,  and  some, 
times  a  couple  of  rnohea  in  diameter.  In  the  center 
of  each  disk  is  inserted  tlie  half  of  a  greatly  pri»ed 
blue  bead,  to  obtain  which  tlier  formerly  were  willing 
In  make  a  very  long  jotirney,  and  pay  a  very  high 
price.  It  is  an  ugly  and  rjither  disgusting  fashion,  as 
the  apertures  serve  for  ouiiet8  both  for  the  saliva 
and  liquids  when  drinking.  The  women  tattoo  thetr 
facea,  chieQy  on  the  forehead  and  chin. 

Men  and  women  dress  pretty  much  alike,  and,  ex* 
oepting  boots  and  mittens,  a  cuuptete  suit  consistB 
of  shirt  and  trousers.  The  principal  difference  con- 
sists in  the  woman^a  upper  garment  being  j7«aiiEed  be- 
fore and  behind,  and  having  a  larger  hood,  to  take  in 
the  baby,  as  well  as  her  mass  of  hair.  The  immense 
herds  of  reindeer  which  froqnent  the  arctic  cotit  in 
summer  furnish  most  of  the  clothing,  but  seals,  musk- 
ratB,  and  mountain  goals  also  yield  their  skins  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  skins  are  dressed  and  made  into 
garments  by  the  women.  Much  taste  is  often  dis- 
played in  their  construction.  Strips  of  the  skins  of 
dii!erent  animals  are  let  in  with  a  neatness  and  skill 
which  wonld  do  no  discredit  to  Dent,  or  Alcroft,  the 
famoufl  glove  makers.  Tufts  of  wolverine  hair 
placed  here  und  there ;  a  fringe  of  the  same  and  blue 
beads  are  also  used  for  ornamentation.  Last  summer 
I  saw  a  very  handsome  and  beautifully  made  wom- 
sn^s  dress  which  I  should  have  liked  to  buy  aa  a  speci- 
men, but,  having  nothing  with  me  that  would  have 
been  likely  to  tempt  the  wearer  to  sell  it,  was  obliged 
to  be  content  with  admiring  ll.  For  greater  warmth, 
the  hair  is  turned  inside  next  the  skin  of  the  wearer, 
and  in  v^ty  cold  wenlJteraDotlier  suit  is  put  on  over 
this  with  the  hair  toward  the  outside.  Thus  clad 
they  can  defy  ttie  rigors  of  their  severe  climate,  and 
sheltered  from  the  wind  by  a  snow  wall  will  ait  for 
hours  over  a  hole  in  the  Ice  watching  for  seah 

Like  all  the  northern  tribes,  thK>y  are  nomadic  hi 
their  habits,  moving  about  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  food,  but  seldom  going  tar  Inland.  They 
occupy  dlflerent  klnda  of  dwellings,  according  to  the 
Mason  of  the  year.  In'summer  they  jive  in  canvas 
tenta,  or  akin  lodges,  set  up  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
water's  edge.  In  the  autumn  and  early  winter  they 
dwell  in  primitive  hotiaes  partly  excavated,  and  lined 


luore  or  less  with  poles.      Logs  art  roughly  piled  oo 
ttte  outside,  and  earth  or  snow  ia  thrown  over  these 
as  an  outer  covering.     They  ana  always  built  st  a 
good  fishing  station,  and  are  returned  to  year  after 
year.     A  large  one  is  sometimes  set  apart  aa  a  i 
of  public  hall,  where  they  meet  to  talk  and  di« 
their  plans.     Sometimes  several  families  hve  together 
in  the  same  hut,  and  thus  unite  in  keeping  it  warm. 
In  that  case  they  may  stay  there  all  th^  winter;  bnt  if 
they  are  in  small  parties,  as  the  cold  iucreasea,  the|^  ^ 
resort  to  their  dome-shaped  enowhouaes^  wbidi, 
course,  have  to  be  constructed  afreah  aa  they  an 
rjuired.    So  expert  h:ive  thej^  become  in  the  ereotio 
of  these  that  one  can  be  completed  in  about  an  hourj 
Small  oil  lamps  serve*  for  fire  and  hghL      Tlte  Unifi 
is  B  shallow  dish  made  of  stone.      Moaa  aervf  a  for  i 
wick.     A  lump  of  fat  or  whale  blubber  la  snsp 
over  the  dish,  and  as  it  mdta  from  the  heat  it  drop 
into  the  mosti  and  keepa  the  flame  alive.     When 
consider  the  lenj^th  of  time  it  would  take  Co  melt  I 
anow^  boLl  the  water,  and  cook  the  food  over  audi 
small   fire,  we  can  understand  how  it   ia  that  llie 
trouble  of  cooking  is  often  dispensed  with.      It  ia 
curious  fact  that  the  people  who  live  in  the  cold 
part  of  the  world  uae  very  much  smaller  fires  Ihaa^ 
those  who  reside  In  more  temperate  climes.    Nature,. 
however,  has  provided  them  with  a  layer  of  fat  under- 
neath the  skin  as  a  protection  against  tlie  cold,  snd 
they  eat  a  large  amount  of  fatty  food,  which  keeptj 
up  the  animal  Iteat. 

Their  food  consists  of  the  fleah  of  the  ir  hale,  wat- 
rua,and  seal,  whlch^  aa  above  intimated,  is  oltea 
eaten  raw.  Fish,  reindeer,  musk  ox,  goatr,  and 
fowl  are  also  obtained  In  their  seaaon.  Whale  fiofJ! 
when  aomewhat  putrid,  are  considered  a  great  deli- 
cacy, aa  are  also  the  intestines  of  all  aalmalj*,  es- 
pecially when  stuffed  wiUi  fat  and  frozen  \ 

Both  sexes  are  immoderately  fond  of  tobacco, 
which  they  smoke  dilferentlj  from  other  people,  in 
pipes  of  peculiar  shape  manufactured  by  themselre?. 
The  bowl  of  the  pipe,  in  shape,  is  something  like  an 
empty  cotton  reel  with  one  end  cut  off,  the  otbarj 
end  being  uppermost.  Into  this  a  little  tobaooo  i 
pressed^  two  or  three  whlfls  are  taken,  the  smoke  is " 
swallowed,  and  a  transient  intoxication  is  produced. 

Traveling  is   performed   in    winter   by  dogs  an 
sledges.     From  five  to  ten  dogs  are  attached,  eac 
by  a  single  trace,  to  the  sledge,  which  ia  a*;t  on  rua 
ners;    the  runners  being  coated  with  ice  to  ma 
them  glide  the  more  smoothly  over  the  snow, 
summer  the  sledges  are  packed  away^  and  skin  boat 
or  canoes  are  made  use  of.      The  men  go  ahead 
their  little  light  Ai/acA^^r,  using  a  double-bladed  pad 
The  women  follow  in  a  larger  boat,  called  ■  i 
which  is  propelled  by  oars  or  sail.      Sometime*  1 
whole  family,  men,  women^  children,  dogs,  and  all  the 
household  e Sects,  are  stowed  away  In  one  of  theae^ 
and  long  voyages  are  taken ;  and  they  are  need  bj 
the  men  in  hunting  the  whale,  walrus,  and  teal     la 
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mmrnj. 
dogi  are  vaed.  neboatn 
Hm  dedgs  wliM  iee  Uoda  ihe  wmj,  nd  Um 
«ledge  it  pat  ui  tihs  boat  when  «peB  vatar  ii  rMdiad ; 
andaooa. 

Th&j  art  ezpart  at  Bakia^  ttraga  for  their  own 
afla.  andtaabowaaBd  arnnri^  ipeara^  kairaiL 
ilahhooka^  eanoai^  ace.  Tha- 
tfanae  mada  of  bona;  otbars  are  aada  of  walms 
irorj,  in  tha  abapa  of  a  flih,  with  a  piaea  of  bent 
iron  lei  ia  aear  the  tail  Needle  eaaea  asd  amall  or- 
'vamenta  are  alee  made  of  irorj.  Kahmg  neta  are 
•made  of  ^ilH  wbalebona.  aa  wefl  aa  of  the  bark  of 
willows;  and  the  rooCa  of  trees  are  split  aad  woreo 
into  baskets  capable  of  holdia^  water.  Tbeee  uaed 
to  be  used  as  kettles  for  cooking  their  food,  hot  stonee 
•being  put  into  the  water  to  heat  it^ 

Gleanlinees  is  aol  a  ebaracieriatic  of  tbeee  people, 
^and  godlineea  still  lees  so.  Hanj  of  their  habits  are 
auch  as  to  make  it  almost  impoeaible  for  a  white  man 
to  lire  among  theoa.  Thej  are,  however,  hospitable, 
and,  in  their  way,  kind,  and  eren  courteous,  to  Tisi- 
tors,  ciTil  and  obliging.  Their  religious  belief  is  very 
Tsgue,  and  ther  seem  to  hsTO  little  or  do  knowledge 
of  a  fntnre  life.  Thej  poasess  a  tradition  of  the 
creation,  of  the  descent  of  mankind  from  a  single 
pair,  and  that  in  the  first  familj  in  the  world  one 
brother  killed  the  other,  and  had  afterward  to  wan- 
der from  his  home  and  was  lost.  When  thej  first 
saw  Europeans,  they  thought  these  were  the  descend, 
ants  of  the  long-lost  fratricide !  Various  supersti- 
tious practices  are  observed  to  drive  away  sickness, 
avert  calamity,  obtain  success  in  hunting,  propitiate 
the  evil  spirit,  etc  Their  only  idea  of  a  good  spirit  is 
<x>nnected  with  the  sun  as  a  source  of  wsrmth  and 
life. — Canadian  Church  Magagine. 


An  E?azigeli8tdc  Trip  by  Two  Beaoonenee  to 
Palembang,  in  Sumatra. 

BY   SOPHU  BLACKMOKB. 

After  our  Malay  Quarterly  Conference  was  over 
its  pastor  conducted  the  first  love  feast  that  has  ever 
been  held  in  the  Malay  langtiage.  All  stayed  to  it, 
and  men  and  women  spoke  freely.  One  woman  told 
us  of  how  she  had  to  go  to  Palembang  on  business. 
WhUe  there  she  talked  to  the  women  of  Christ  Jesus; 
they  listened  eagerly  and  asked  her  to  bring  Chris- 
tian books  with  her  next  time.  Lim  Neo  afterward 
told  me  she  had  to  return  to  Sumatra,  and  asked  mo 
if  I  would  get  books  for  her  to  sell  there.  I  ssked 
her  if  she  would  take  me  with  her;  and  she  waa  so 
pleased  because  I  would  go.  When  it  was  talked  over 
at  our  Deaconess  Home,  Miss  Ferris  found  she  oould 
go,  too. 

Palembang  is  only  thirty-six  hours*  voyage  from 
Singapore.  We  had  to  go  on  deck  of  a  native  boat 
We  did  not  mind  it,  fer  the  journey  was  not  long. 


We  took  wiUi  us  one  hundred  and  seventy  Scripture 
portiottB  and  about  seven  hundred  books  and  tracts 
WeqneatioBed  Lim  Neo  as  to  where  we  were  to  stay 
dornig  our  viait  to  Pslembang ;  she  was  rather  orao- 
oiar  aboot  iL  Soon  after  our  arrival  we  were  in* 
trodiiced  to  a  Chinese  gentleman  named  Lim  Chip 
Hiaog,  then  to  his  Malay  wife.  The  former  had  such 
a  kind,  benevolent  face  we  felt  we- oould  trust  him, 
and  he  kindly  invited  us  to  be  his  guests. 

Paleesbang  ia  under  Dutch  rule,  so  it  was  one  of 
our  first  duties  to  visit  the  Resident,  to  acquaint  him 
with  our  plana  and  to  ask  his  permission  to  sell  our 
books.    This  was  verf  readily  given. 

The  town  of  Palembang  is  situated  on  a  fine,  broad 
river,  fifty  mika  from  the  sea.  The  river  forms  the 
principal  street  of  the  town.  For  four  milea  on 
either  side  of  it  houses  extend.  These  houses  are 
built  on  stronir  bamboo  rafts  and  securely  listened 
to  stakes  that  are  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  ri\-er. 
Here  is  a  description  of  the  house  iu  which  we  were 
entertained :  Immediately  from  the  boat  one  steps 
into  the  receiving  room  and  goea  fVom  there  into  the 
main  room,  off  which  are  four  tiny  aleeping  apart- 
ments, one  of  which  we  occupied.  At  the  rear  ia  the 
large  kitchen,  which  ia  deUched  and  rises  and  faUa 
with  the  current  of  the  river.  A  table  is  in  the 
center,  a  cooking  range  at  the  side,  but  what  amuses 
us  most  is  the  bathing  hole.  Two  or  three  boards 
have  been  removed  from  the  fiooring,  and  there  fiowa 
the  river.  A  woman  goea  down  to  bathe  here.  Up 
she  comes,  gives  the  fire  a  poke,  or  stirs  some  food 
that  slways  seems  to  be  simmering.  In  this  same 
hole  clothes  are  washed,  oooking  utensils  deansed, 
etc.,  etc  Could  anything  be  more  convenient,  for  the 
river  washes  all  away. 

Many  boau  ply  up  and  down  the  river.  Those 
for  hire  are  beautifully  clean.  They  are  shsped  like 
a  fish«  and  glide  swiftly  over  the  water,  propelled  by 
one  oar,  used  by  a  man  who  site  at  the  UlMike  end. 

Other  boats  contain  merchandise.  Some  liave 
an  awning  over  them  from  whidi  hang  down  tin- 
ware, pottery,  fruit,  or  whatever  the  owner  wishes 
to  sell.  It  is  his  floating  shop,  and  he  oomos  to 
whatever  door  he  is  called  and  sells  his  ware.  In 
other  boats  whole  families  live.  It  is  their  only 
home.  All  seem  quite  happy  in  tlieir  narrow 
quarters. 

I  am  glad  to  write  that  our  kind  entertainer  was 
not  sverse  to  our  Gospel.  He  was  most  interested 
in  our  books,  and  bought  a  quantity  of  them,  some  of 
which  he  gave  away.  Kach  night  I  would  Ulk  to 
tiie  wife.  The  tokay  would  come  in,  stay  and  listen 
awhile,  or  ask  to  be  told  over  again  whst  I  had  been 
Ulking  about.  After  we  had  gone  to  bed  we  would 
hear  the  wife  for  hours  reading  the  Bible  aloud. 

Tokay  Chip  Hiang's  life  reminded  us  of  old 
patriarchal  times.  He  lives  in  the  midst  of  his 
children  and  grandchildren.  Beaides  the  river 
house  his  family  oocupios  three  large  houses  on  the 
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land  ju8i  behind.  An  old  lady  has  lately  died.  She 
was  oyer  ninety  years  of  age,  and  was  a  great-great- 
grandmother  to  some  of  the  little  ones. 

One  evening  Chip  Hiang  gathered  all  the  children 
of  the  household  and  bade  them  sit  on  the  floor  while 
I  told  them  a  story.  I  had  gained  some  repute  in 
his  eyes  for  story-telling.  How  glad  I  was  to  tell 
these  children  the  very  first  Bible  story  they  had 
ever  listened  to.  I  pray  it  may  not  be  the  last. 
They  listened  well  All  this  time  Miss  Ferris  was 
entertaining  the  women.  We  changed  places.  She 
had  a  merry  time  with  the  children,  and  I  sat  on  the 
floor  surrounded  by  a  group  of  women,  and  told  them 
of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

We  spent  a  good  part  of  our  days  visiting  and 
bookselling.  We  were  received  so  kindly.  Crowds 
of  children  would  follow  us  from  one  house  to 
another.  From  one  house  we  would  be  invited 
elsewhere.  Sometimes  we  had  several  invitations, 
and  hardly  knew  where  to  go  first.  We  would 
have  to  walk  on  banked  up  roads,  then  come  to 
houses  connected  together  by  rude  plank  bridges  or 
log^  not  always  easy  to  walk  on.  To  dispose  of  the 
last  of  our  books  we  went  to  the  market  Soon  all 
our  gojipels  and  larger  tracts  were  disposed  of. 
Then  Miss  Ferris  went  in  one  direction  and  I  in 
another  with  the  smaller  tracts.  "  One  writing,  one 
cent,"  we  said,  as  we  passed  the  little  stall  where 
the  women  sat  Some  bought  Children  came 
round  with  their  one  cent  asking  for  "  one  writing.** 
Some  of  the  women  bought  wholesale.  They  spent 
five  or  six  cents  in  tracts,  and  retailed  them  at  a 
small  profit  It  was  not  very  long  before  every 
sheet  was  finished.  The  people  are  so  glad  to  have 
something  to  read.  Still  buyers  came  up  asking  for 
more  hikayats  (histories),  but  the  stock  we  had 
brought  with  us  was  exhausted. 

We  spent  eight  days  in  Palembang.  We  want  to 
go  again,  and  we  trust  that  permanent  work  will,  ere- 
long, be  established  among  these  seventy  thousand 
people  who  have  no  one  to  tell  them  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world. 

Singapore^  September  11  ^  1894. 


Proportionate  Giving. 

BY    MRS.    C.    H.    DANIELS. 

This  subject  when  named  seems  to  carry  at  once 
to  many  minds  the  thought  of  a  tenth.  Let  us 
guard  its  meaning  and  keep  it  where  it  rightfully 
belongs — the  expression  of  a  general  principle  rather 
than  the  statement  of  a  particular  rule.  Propor- 
tionate giving  ia  not  the  giving  of  a  tenth  necessarily, 
nor  of  any  other  established  proportion.  It  is  the 
laying  aside  for  sacred  uses  some  proportion  of  the 
whole  amount  in  Iiand,  before  any  of  that  amount  is 
spent  The  last  clause  is  important — before  any  of 
that  amount  is  spent     Once  we  begin  to  scatter  our 


money  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  keep  any  back  for 
the  *'  Lord's  corner,"  as  it  was  to  recall  the  contents 
of  Pandora's  box  when  the  cover  was  lifted. 

"Proportionate"  suggests  a  simple,  commte. 
sense  business  principle,  the  same  which  govemt 
the  business  man  in  his  affairs,  and  tlie  housekeeper 
in  her  home.  These  both  know  that  best  results  are 
obtained  only  when  plans  are  thoughtfully  laid  and 
capital  carefully  apportioned.  Proportionate  giving 
for  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  well  as  for  business 
and  household,  might  perhaps  have  prevailed  ere 
this  among  the  many  instead  of  among  the  few,  had 
not  the  Christian  Church  so  long  divorced  businesa 
principles  from  religion.  Order,  system,  and  prompt- 
ness in  managing  the  afiEairs  of  a  church  might 
through  the  years  have  exerted  an  influence  upon 
the  individual  pocketbook.  Why  have  we  so 
neglected  to  plan  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  when 
we  acknowledge  its  paramount  importance  over  all 
other  concerns  ?  We  have  been  alow  ti*  grasp,  and 
then  liold  in  realizing  sense,  the  fact  that  our  re- 
ligion, though  spiritual,  must  be  advanced  by  the 
use  of  material  means.  It  will  not  soar  upon  wings 
of  prayer,  and  settle  down  upon  heathen  lands,  to 
brood  over  them  until  every  soul  becomes  permeated. 
It  will  surely  wait  to  be  harnessed  with  silver  and 
gold— our  "  filthy  lucre."  Here  is  a  union  of  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  pure  and  the  sordid,  which 
must  ever  be  to  us  on  earth  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
God's  providence.  Is  mt  ney  the  "  root  of  all  evil  ?  " 
It  is  also  a  root  of  every  fair  Gospel  flower  which 
blooms  on  heathen  soil.  Realizing  this,  even  oar 
dimes  and  coppers  take  on  a  double  nature.  They 
are  in  part  spiritual. 

I  wonder  if  the  Church  would  not  finally  oome  to 
the  practice  of  proportionate  giving  even  if  its 
reasonableness  were  not  strengthened  by  Scripture 
authority  ?  Turning  to  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the 
Israelites  consecrating  tiieir  flrst  fruits  unto  the  Lord. 
God  though  t  the  ten  th  was  the  best  for  them.  We  see 
Christ  approving  the  tithe  when  he  talked  with  the 
Pharisee  who  had  tithed  mint,  anise,  and  cnmin^ 
but  had  neglected  the  weightier  matter  of  law, 
mercy,  judgment,  and  peace.  ''  These  things  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  have  left  the  otliers  un- 
done." If  Christ  led  Israel  out  into  larger  liberty, 
he  surely  did  not  lead  into  lawlessness  aa  regards 
any  duty  of  the  Christian  life.  We  read  also  the  in- 
structions which  Paul  gives  to  the  churdies,  to  lay 
aside  some  proportion  regularly  for  the  Lord. 

This  is  the  principle,  both  sensible  and  scriptural. 
Applying  it  to  Christian  women,  we  approach  some 
of  the  deepest  anxieties,  the  purest  desirea,  the 
most  sacred  purposes,  of  the  heart,  and  should  walk 
softly.  The  final  settlement  as  to  when,  how,  and 
how  much  one  can  give  for  the  Lord's  cause  rests 
with  each,  under  the  Spirit's  enlightening,  guiding 
influence. 

Three  common  difficulties  may  be  briefly  named. 
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with  suggestiooB  oonoeming  them,  and  three  results 
which  follow  the  spplicatioo  of  the  principle. 

First  difficulty :  '*  I  have  no  regular  income.  Ky 
money  comes  into  my  hands  now  and  then,  in  vary- 
ing aum^.  How  can  I  have  any  system  about  g^Ting 
with  such  irregularity  ?  ** 

Suggestion :  Small  amounts  may  be  proportioned 
as  well  as  large  ones.  One  can  lay  aside  these 
di£tering  amounts  at  irregular  intenrals  as  well  ss 
once  a  week  or  month.  This  persevered  in  makes 
a  system  of  itself,  if  not  the  most  satisfactory,  at 
least  as  complete  as  circumstances  allow. 

Second  difficulty :  ^'  My  money  is  passed  me  for 
tacitly  understood  needs,  household  and  personal. 
Have  I  any  right  to  take  from  this  and  g^ve  away  ?  " 

Suggestion :  Mny  it  not  be  that  a  frank,  free  ex- 
pression of  the  desire  which  this  Christian  woman 
feels  has  never  been  given  ?  Perhaps  if  it  is  under* 
stood  by  those  concerned  how  deep  and  sincere  her 
feeling  is,  the  way  will  at  once  open. 

A  second  suggestion :  A  worthy  helpmeet  has  a 
right  to  believe  that  she  has  as  truly  earned  a  share 
of  the  family  income  as  if  she  had  toiled  in  the  field, 
the  factory,  or  office.  A  portion  is  her  own  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  she  may  do  with  her  own 
as  she  chooses. 

Third  difficulty :  "  I  believe  in  layiug  aside  a  pro- 
portion for  the  Lord,  and  have  tried  it,  but  I  am 
aahamed  to  confess  it  was  not  successful.  I  could 
not  make  the  ends  meet,  and  even  ha4  to  take  back 
some  of  that  consecrated  money.  I  had  supposed 
the  Lord  would  somehow  help  to  make  the  rest  do, 
but  he  didn't.'* 

Suggestions :  Perhaps  there  was  poor  calculation  ; 
too  much  impulse  in  this  first  undertaking.  Few 
efforts  come  out  with  perfect  success  in  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  possible  too  much  was  laid  aside ;  more 
probable  that  needs  were  not  considered  thought- 
fully and  pared  down.  Have  we  any  authority  for 
thinking  that  nine  tenths  have  as  great  a  purchasing 
power  as  ten  tenths,  that  nineteen  twentieths  will  buy 
just  aa  many  articles,  of  the  same  quality,  as  twenty 
twentieths  ?  This  is  a  practical  matter,  not  one  in 
which  we  may  look  for  miraculous  multiplication  of 
dollars.  The  way  of  satisfactory  proportionate 
giving  is  paved  with  stones  of  self-denial,  and  they 
will  be  laid  with  increasing  care  and  wisdom,  as  one 
learns  of  the  great  Teacher.  Do  not  some  testify  that 
they  are  conscious  of  no  self-denial  in  giving  propor- 
tionately ?  If  so,  it  must  be  because  of  the  gracious 
ways  of  our  Lord  who,  for  every  gift  we  offer  him, 
lays  upon  our  hearts  that  *' hundredfold"  of  peace 
and  Joy  which  swallows  up  any  bitterness  the 
sacrifice  may  have  suggested. 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  thought  along  the  line  of 
our  needs.  Here  we  may  expect  an  influence  to 
work  far  superior  to  our  feeble  powers,  even  to  the 
entire  removal  of  certain  needs  which  formerly  ap- 
peared real.    But  we  approach  one  of  the 


RESULTS  OF  PROPORTIONATE   OIVIKO. 

Increased  ability  to  plan  the  use  of  money  wisely, 
to  discriminate  between  real  and  apparent  needs,  to 
manage  affairs  in  a  businesslike  manner.  Love  for 
Christ  and  joy  in  giving  to  him  will  wonderfully 
quicken  the  mind.  We  will  be  alert  about  expenses 
for  the  sake  of  that  precious  box  in  the  sacred  comer. 
It  is  well,  too,  that  we  have  to  try,  to  fail,  to  try 
again,  to  advance  step  by  step,  and  so  climb  into  the 
full  sweetness  of  true  sacrifice. 

A  second  result  is  found  in  the  added  self-respect 
and  content  one  feels  about  giving.  When  the  col- 
lector of  the  missionary  society  calls  for  an  offering, 
there  is  real  satisfaction  in  being  ready  to  respond 
promptly.  And  words  can  hardly  express  the  relief 
experienced  ty  the  visitor  who  is  so  often  asked  to 
call  at  a  more  convenient  season. 

A  third  result  There  is  more  money  to  give  than 
ever  before.  No  matter  how  small  the  sums  as  they 
are  laid  aside,  together  they  make  a  surprising 
amount.  A  young  lady  of  small  income  began  to  lay 
away  a  tenth.  She  soon  remarked  that  she  didn*t 
know  where  to  give  so  much  money. 

When  we  consider  that  if  all  church  members 
gave  proportionately  the  treasuries  of  all  our  benev- 
olent and  missionary  societies  would  keep  full,  the 
heart  bums  with  desire  to  give  and  to  influence  many 
others  to  give  in  truest  possible  proportion. — Life 
and  Light  for  Woman, 
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The  history  of  missionary  work  in  Japan  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  these 
latter  days.  The  opening  of  Japan  to  the  outside 
world,  especially  to  Western  civilization,  and  the 
successful  planting  of  Christian  missions  in  her  bor- 
ders, have  not  been  clearly  understood  or  fully  ap- 
preciated by  even  the  most  earnest  supporters  of 
miFsionary  work.  This  very  success  has  developed 
forces  long  since  dormant,  and  brought  to  the  surface 
the  subtle,  hostile,  and  intense  power  of  non-Chris- 
tian systems.  We  are  waging  in  Japan  to-day  one 
of  the  mightiest  warfares  the  world  has  witnessed 
since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  All  the 
latent  forces  of  Shintoism,  Buddhism,  and  Confucian- 
ism, yea,  the  very  powers  of  darkness  itself,  seem  to 
rise  up  in  concert,  determined  to  resist,  even  to  the 
death,  the  inroads  of  Christianity,  and  take  from  her 
even  the  successes  of  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

The  history  of  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  when  fully  written,  will  be  one  of 
deep  interest  and  full  of  instructive  lessons.  We 
have  just  completed  twenty- one  years  of  iabor.  We 
have  gained  our  "  majority."  As  we  stand  upon  the 
threshold  of  our  manhood,  reviewing  the  past  and 
looking  into  the  future,  what  have  we  to  say  of  our- 
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selves  ?  Wbftt  is  our  aiiuatton  and  what  the  ouilook  ? 
80  f&r  as  Quinbers  and  position  are  coac«rned  (adcI 
oTen  the  character  of  oor  conFerta,  tlua  was  one  of 
ihe  agreeable  anrpriaea  of  Bishop  Ninde)^  we  hatre 
reaaoD  to  regard  our  labors  with  laudable  pride.  No 
KisBion  ia  our  Church  can  make  a  better  abowing 
during  the  first  twentj-otie  years  of  its  existence. 

We  have  a  memberahip  (locluding  probatjoners)  of 
four  tbousaod,  over  fl^j  ordained  native  preachers, 
a  regularly  organized  and  respectable  Annual  Con- 
ferencie,  successful  educAtional  institutions,  and  a 
&irly  welUequlpped  publishing  houaet  besides  a 
goodly  number  of  evangelistic  centers.  These  «re 
encouragements.  Witli  this  auspicious  beginnlngf 
with  the  forces  in  hand  and  the  *'  vantage  ^'  ground 
already  occupied,  we  oug}it  to  do  grand  work  during 
our  miinhood's  estate.  TJie  outlook  ia  hopeful,  but 
.there  are  some  obBtaclea  in  the  way. 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  noted  that  while  Japan  hai  a 
population  of  forty  mQlions,  it  is  a  small  country,  not 
so  large  as  tlie  Stale  of  California.  While  there  is 
not  more  than  one  Pro  tea  tan  t  missionary  for  every 
100,000  of  the  population,  the  number  of  miBsionary 
aocietied  represented  in  the  field  !»  large.  There  nre 
few  missionary  societies  in  England  or  the  United 
States,  from  the  most  conservative  to  the  inost 
liberal,  unrepresented  in  Japan.  Missionaries  come 
from  Canada  and  Germany  as  welL  Besides  thf^se 
rellgioua  and  theological  systems,  every  school  of 
Bcientiflc  and  philosophical  thought  of  the  West  ia 
also  represented.  Jap^n  seems  to  have  become  the 
^^ dumping  ground"  for  all  the  uwu  of  the  world. 
There  are  not  too  many  **  foreign  "  workers  in  Japan 
(would  tliere  were  more),  but  too  many  divisions, 
too  many  separate  and  independent  camps.  If  the 
Protealaut  forces  working  in  Japan  could  be  reduced 
to  four  or  tive  grand  divisions^  and  these  graud 
divisions  be  united  under  one  '^Proteatant  League," 
taking  for  its  motto,  '^  T  desire  a  league  offensive  and 
defensive  with  every  aoldier  of  Christ,'*  there  would 
be  a  large  conserving  of  men,  money,  and  labor,  re* 
suiting  in  a  greater  and  more  intense  concentration 
of  energy  and  effort.  In  large  c<»untries  like  China 
and  India  this  evil  is  not  so  much  felt,  for  in  these 
countries  there  ia  plenty  of  **  elbow  room,"  some 
provinces  being  as  lai^eand  populousas  Japan  Itself. 

When  the  Methodist  Kpiacopsl  Mission  was  or* 
^nnized  in  1S73,  wo  selected  four  ccntere  of  ope  ration, 
putting  two  men  in  Yokohama  and  one  each  in 
Hakodate,  Nagasaki,  and  Tokyo,  with  the  fond  hope 
of  receiving  large  reinforcementa  at  an  early  date. 
But  the  financial  crisis  of  the  following  fall  dis- 
pelled theae  hopes,  and  It  was  four  long  years  be- 
Uta  we  received  even  one  family.  The  Presbyterian 
Miasion,  beginning  a  number  of  years  ahead  of  us, 
confined  it«  labors  largely  to  Tokyo  and  Yokohama. 
The  Congregational  Mission,  four  years  our  senior, 
concentrated  tta  labors  iu  the  center  of  Japan,  Kobe 
find  Osaka,  and  later  on  at  Kioto,  near  by.      Whether 


these  two  Missions  will  be  more  aucoesaful  ta 
long  run  than  the  Methodiat  Episcopal,  oaly 
future  will  disclose ;  but  preaent  result^  so  lar  •• 
numbers  gathered,  important  points  occupladt  sad 
the  amount  of  work  done,  are  oonceroed,  jostify  ct 
least  this  policy. 

Our  position  in  Japan  is  not  to  be  despiaed.  At 
one  time,  however,  there  were  those  who  would  fain 
despise  us,  and  who  even  prophesied  our  faOure* 
But  we  have  outlived  these  prophecies,  and  have 
come  even  to  be  respected.  W©  are  now  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  strong  and  active  evangeUzios^ 
agencies  in  the  empire.  We  have  not  gained  this 
position,  however,  without  a  long  and  trying  strogg le. 
We  have  gained  it  by  attending  to  **  our  own  btisi- 
neas,"  and  devoting  ourselves  to  earnest  evaDgeU^tie 
effort.  We  are  looked  upon  now  as  the  '*  right 
center*^  of  true  ortliodozy.  The  eyes  of  the  wholi 
missionary  body  in  Japan  are  watching  tlie  Methodist 
work  and  movement  with  intensest  interest.  Oor 
polity  and  methods — some  features  of  tbem,  at  least 
— are  challenging  the  attention  and  even  imitatioD  of 
other  Missions.  The  hearty  and  liarmonioua  co- 
operation of  Japanese  and  *'  foreigner  '*  in  the  Annual 
Conference  is  a  matter  of  dosp  interest  to  other  Mis- 
sions— a  standing  wonder  t 

There  are  two  things  that  have  militatsd  against 
U8,  and  do  still  to  some  eztenti  and  have  prevenlsd 
us  from  having  that  measure  of  outward  stio 
that  we  mlgh^  otherwise  hare  had. 

1.  The  fact  that  our  MjssIoh  is  directly  under" 
*'  foreign  "  jurisdiction.  I  speak  of  this,  not  in  con- 
demnation— it  may  prove  in  the  end  to  hare  been 
our  salvation — but  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Keaf^ 
every  Church  in  Japan  either  has  its  own  gofwi- 
ment,  or  has  local  autonomy,  because  of  the  prawnos 
of  bishops  or  executive  ofl5cers  on  the  field.  Our 
Mission  and  those  of  the  Evangehcal  Associati 
and  the  Methodist  Kpiscopiil  Church,  South,  ara  I 
only  ones  that  cannot  perpetuate  a  ministry  vith0 
the  visitation  of  episcopal  messongsn  from  tk« 
**home'*  Churches.  But  this  drawback  hss  beea 
largely  overcome  by  the  fact  ihm  our  visiting  bishops 
have  been  men  of  character,  wisdom,  and  exiierience. 
And  tlie  novelty  of  a  new  bishop  coming  out  erery 
year  has  added  a  charm  to  our  administration,  «vea 
if  it  has  not  tended  to  develop  adminlstratire  ability 
on  the  field. 

The  greatest  drawback  experienced  along  tliis  line 
has  come  from  the  intensely  nationalistic  spirit  of  the 
Japanese,  Some  of  the  preachers  of  other  coomun- 
ions  make  capital  of  this  feeling.  Even  here  io 
Hakodate,  within  the  past  year,  one  of  the  loading 
Japan  preachers  of  the  "  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  " 
(United  Presbyterian  bodies),  while  on  a  Tisit  here, 
took  for  his  subject  one  evening:  **  Our  Church  is  s 
Japanese  Churcli,  its  creed  and  government  all 
formulated  in  Japan."  The  fact  is,  all  other  things 
beiDg  «qual»  s  large  majority  of  the'moro  iiitsIljgeDl 
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fveople  becommg  ChriBtiBii?,  even  ihoae  brought  to 
Christ  through  our  inainmioutality,  prefer  to  join 
what  they  call  a  purely  "  Japanese  Church,"  espe- 
cially in  iho&o  plaeoB  where  we  are  working  side  by 
side  with  other  denominations.  They  will  say:  *'  We 
like  your  spirit  and  your  dbctrkiesi,  but  we  do  not 
wiah  to  join  a  Church  under  'foreign*  jurisdiction, 
governed  by  'foreign^  bisliops/'  A  "Japanese 
Church  "  is  a  charm  to  be  conjured  by  in  the  minds 
of  not  a  few. 

2.  Orir  itioerant  syt^tem  is  operating  somewhat 
against  us.  While  this  system  enables  us  to  resch 
out  into  much  unoccupied  territory,  aod  oul-diatance 
some  of  our  gister  denominaiioua  in  preaching  tlie 
Gospel,  it  ti^ndsto  repreaa  die  feeling  of  individual  re- 
spODSibllity,  and  to  keep  in  the  background  the  im- 
portaoce  of  self- reliance  and  e elf- support.  Tlie 
other  systema  (Preahyterieti  and  Congrogatlonal)  deal 
largely  with  iDdividual  ciiurches;  oura  with  individ- 
ual  preachers.  Our  succesa,  as  will  be  readily  seeOj 
depends  raainly  upon  the  devotion  and  earnesmess 
of  the  prem^hera.  They  are  "sent/'  not  '*  called." 
Let  me  illustrate.  When  a  young  man  graduates 
from  a  theological  school  of  either  of  the  two  above- 
mentioned  Misifioua,  he  feela  that  liia  poaiiion  in  the 
ministry,  as  well  as  his  daily  sustenance,  depends 
upon  bis  own  elForis — he  has  no  guarantee  nf  sup- 
port. He  is  helped  in  the  securing  of  a  call,  and 
perchance  mmj  be  assisted  for  several  years  from 
some  "  missionary  fund/'  but  the  fiual  otitcome  is  tlie 
result  of  his  acceptability. 

When  a  young  man  graduates  fronj  our  theolog- 
ical school,  if  bis  character  la  good,  studies  satisfac- 
tory^ and  health  uuira|>airedp  he  is  received  at  once  on 
trial  in  the  traveling  connection,  and  in  two  ye^rs,  if 
be  gives  promise  of  being  useful  and  passes  a  good  ex- 
amination, is  admitted  into  full  memberabip.  When 
once  he  is  in  tlie  t^nference  he  feela  he  belongs  lo 
a  great  Church,  a  Church  that  will  take  cure  of  him 
and  his  family  as  long  as  he  behaves  himself— just  as 
the  utd  feudal  lord  took  care  of  him  snd  hi^  fathers 
in  "ye  olden  time,"  because  body  and  soul^  time  and 
strength,  were  all  given  up  to  their  master  He  tlius 
cornea  to  feel  that  he  has  a  *vlife  tenure.^'  When 
once  in  the  Conference,  no  power  on  earth  cun 
pdt  him  out  (so  he  thinkB)  so  long  as  he  continues 
respectable,  does  his  work  regularly  and  perfuQC- 
tonly,  snd  takes  a  general  interest  In  the  welfare  of 
our  Zion. 

In  spite  of  the  rousing  and  tnaplring  meetings  at 
Conference,  snd  the  wise  and  godly  advice  of  the 
visiting  bishops,  not  a  few  (there  are  a  number  of 
honorable  exceptions),  in  ten  or  firteen  years,  be- 
come self-complacent,  if  not  practically  inelUcient. 
We  now  have  several  in  the  Conference  who  in  the 
beginning  of  our  work  did  good  service.  But  they 
Lave  outlived  their  usefulness^  "New  Japan  "  has 
outstripped  them-  They  are  good  men,  and  loyal 
men,  and  are  trying,  perhaps,  to  do  their  best;  but 


they  accomplish  very  little  direct  good,  they  "hold 
the  fort  ^'  and  that  ia  about  all.  How  to  deal  with 
these  good  brothers,  as  well  as  to  prevent  our 
younger  preachers  from  falUng  into  the  same  doubt- 
ful state,  i a  a  grave  question— the  burning  questioii 
in  our  Conference, 

Now,  my  remedy  for  tliese  evils  is  twofold : 

1.  Lengthen  our  probation — make  a  nile  to  that 
effect.  The  preacliers  in  the  Canada  Methodist  Mis- 
sion huve  to  aorve  four  years  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted into  full  membership.  I  would  go  further 
ihian  this.  I  would  not  admit  a  man  into  full  mem- 
bership until  ho  had  dcraonatrated  his  ability  not 
only  to  preach  and  lecture— the  Japanese  are  *^  nat- 
ural-born "  speakers^but  to  build  up  a  self-support- 
ing  church,  thus  making  membership  in  the  Couler- 
ence  as  difficult  as  desirable.  Some  rule  ought  also 
to  be  mads  covering  the  cases  of  uoisuitabte  and  in- 
eHicient  miasiooaries. 

2.  I  would  not  only  thus  guard  the  door  of  the  Con- 
ference, I  would  bring  strong  pressure  to  hear  upon 
"  doubtful "  members  of  the  Conference  by  glv*ing 
such  practically  a  new  '*  probation*'— suy  from  three 
to  five  years — in  which  to  do  sometlu'ng,  *' to  bring 
something  to  pass.''  At  the  end  of  this  time,  if  there 
wore  no  improvomentf  have  these  men  brought  to 
trial,  convicted,  and  located.  If  the  Conference  re- 
fuses to  take  action,  when  the  case  Is  clearly  and 
plainly  put  by  the  proaiding  elder,  then  let  the  Mie- 
sionary  Society  t«ke  the  matter  up,  and  refuse  to 
give  a  cont  in  the  way  of  support.  This  would  soon 
bring  the  Conference  to  terms,  even  if  it  were  dis- 
posed to  be  too  lenient. 

It  is  proper  to  say  juat  here  that  it  is  now  hoped 
that  the  *'  Now  Plan  "  for  distributing  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  adopted  this  year,  will  lead  to  the  re- 
sults indicated.  The  Japaneso  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  something.  \l  they  are  true  to  our 
cause,  and  truo  to  themselves,  they  will  gradually 
slough  these  ineOBcieol  and  unacceptable  members  of 
the  Conference.  The  law  of  the  ''survival  of  the  fit- 
test" must  prevail  in  our  Conference,  We  have  a 
number  of  excellent  men  in  our  Conference  and 
school  work — such  men  as  Honda,  Ogata,  Miyana, 
and  Asada,  and  a  score  of  others  whom  I  might  men- 
tion. They  are  an  honor  to  Methodism,  and  are  the 
equals  of  the  best  in  other  churches. 

And  beeidet^,  we  must  give  more  attention  to  the 
chnrches.  We  muBt  encourage  more  than  we  have 
done  the  ''  lay  "^  element  in  the  Church,  The 
churches  as  a  rule  willingly  (perhaps  submissively) 
receive  the  preachers  sent  them  by  the  Goofcrence; 
But  the  relation  between  pastor  and  cliurch  is  still 
unsatisfactory,  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  baa 
been  said  to  me,  "  When  we  get  to  be  self- supporting, 
then  we  can  call  our  own  pastor,  can  we  not?** 
They  will  receive  preachers  now  (as  I  have  begun  to 
learn)  whom  they  would  not  receive  if  they  hud  to 
support  them  themselves. 
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Held  to  BantOQ Place  MeUiodUtBpliOOptlCliurcb,  Brooklyn « 

Tbb  nineteenth  day  of  September,  173d,  ie  reffarded 
bj  our  Church  hblonari^  as  the  birthdaj  or  Metho- 
diam.  This  wng  eighty  years  aulecedent  to  the  forma* 
don  of  the  Society  under  whose  auspices  we  are  now 
gfttbered.  Before  the  birth  of  organized  Methodism, 
however,  Wesley  had  piven  practical  proof  of  hia 
missionary  seal,  and  soon  thoreftfter  be  waa  recog- 
tiised  as  one  of  the  most  remarkabto  evangpelists  of 
the  Ghnstiaa  centuries.  Thirty  yei^rs  later  he  sent 
his  first  two  missionaries  to  America.  Coke,  who 
became  our  first  bishop,  sweepir>g^  across  seas  and 
iilatids  and  continents,  was  practlcAlly  a  roissioDury 
Rodety  in  bis  own  person.  Garrettson  went  forth 
from  the  Christmas  Conference  as  a  missionary  to  a 
forel^TQ  land.  Our  itinerant  preachers,  with  Asbiiry 
at  their  head,  were  all  missionanefi,  made  sturdy  for 
their  uuselQsh  service  by  habitual  fellowship  with 
Htm  who  saidf  "  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do 
mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me," 

A  rare  document  has  recently  fallen  into  my  hands 
which  affords  interestinjc  testimony  upon  ihia  point 
from  John  Wesley  Bond,  the  traveling  companion  of 
Asbury.  He  relates  that  the  pioneer  bishop,  when 
preachini;  to  a  eong:regation  on  the  borders  of  civiU- 
zatton,  found  a  very  impresstre  ilhistration  In  the  re- 
cent conduct  of  certain  militiamen,  who,  at  a  critical 
juncture  during  the  Last  war  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  refused  to  cross  the  State  lines  to 
support  the  regular  troops.  **We  followed  you," 
said  the  bishop,  **  to  the  wtlderoess  when  the  earth 
was  our  only  resting  place  and  the  sky  our  canopy, 
when  your  own  subsistence  depended  on  the  pre- 
carious success  of  the  cLase,  and  consequently  you 
had  little  to  bestow  on  us.  We  aou^'ht  not  yours, 
but  you.  And  now  show  us  the  people  who  have 
no  preacher  and  whoie  tanguige  we  understand,  and 
we  will  send  them  one.  Yea,  wo  will  s^md  them  one ; 
for  the  Methodist  preachers  are  not  militia,  who  will 
not  cross  the  lines:  tliey  are  regulars,  and  they 
tnitjftgor* 

The  qualification  expressed  by  the  bishop's  words, 
•'  Whoeelaoguage  we  underaund,*'  need  not  have  been 
made,  for  work  among  the  North  American  Indians 
had  already  begim,  though  the  romantic  alory  of  John 
Steward's  visit  to  the  Wyandottea  belongs  to  1816, 
the  year  of  Asbury's  death. 

Asbury  shared  the  responBibilvties  of  leadership  for 
eight  years  with  the  first  biahop  of  our  Church  who 
waa  born  upon  American  soil.  Few  men,  in  nny 
age,  have  been  more  ardent  and  active  in  miasiouttry 
labors  than  William  McKendree,     At  the  opening  of 


tills  century  he  waa  in  charge  of  a  district  which  em* 
braced  the  preaeot  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUincla^ 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  with  the  western  part  of 
Tirginia;  and,  as  tf  this  field  waa  too  narrow,  the 
Katches  Mission  in  Mississippi  was  added.  Tear 
after  year,  before  and  after  his  election  to  the  episco- 
pacy 10  l@OS,  his  misaionary  labors  were  well-nigh 
unpAralleled,  and  he  appears  in  history  as  the  livtog 
link  between  the  early  and  the  later  methods  of 
American  Methodism,  for  he  became  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Missionary  Society,  which  was  organized 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  fifth  day  of  April, 
1819.  This  ^'lance  nt  the  former  times,  hasty  as  it  is, 
clearly  indicates  th»t  the  KJethodism  of  the  New 
World,  like  that  of  the  Old,  wag  characterized  by  the 
most  ardent  missionary  spirit  and  the  most  devoted 
missionary  labors.  The  record  which  has  come  to  ni 
from  our  fathers  fills  us  with  admiration  and  gratiiuda 

Let  us  turn,  now,  to  mark  the  most  striking  fei- 
tures  of  the  environment  of  the  fotmders  of  this  i>>d- 
ety  seveniy-dve  years  ago.  The  civil  and  ecclesi* 
astical  conditions  which  tlieo  prevailed  fettered  llitfir 
endeavors  to  an  extent  wbichf  I  must  believe,  we  its. 
consciously  fail  to  appreciate. 

Here  are  a  few  facts.  To  the  original  thirteen  Stntet 
of  the  Union  eight  had  been  added.  In  1m20,  a  year 
after  the  formation  of  this  Society,  the  total  populalioD 
of  the  country  waa  but  9.633,822,  and  of  this  nirmber 
IJ7 1,656  were  Ntigroea,  mostty  slaves.  The  popula- 
tion of  New  York  city  was  123,706,  and  that  of 
Brooklyn,  not  incorporated  as  a  village,  7, 1 76.  There 
were  do  telephones,  no  lines  of  telegraphy  do  Atlantic 
cables,  no  ocean  steamships,  no  railroads,  no  Erie 
Canal.  As  late  as  1834  it  took  Jason  Lee  six  months 
to  cross  the  continent  to  Fort  Vancouver,  and  in  183^ 
he  was  seven  tedious  months  in  making  the  same 
journey.  Reinforcements  for  the  Orego>n  field  wer* 
sent  around  Ci»pe  Horn  in  a  ship  chartered  for  ihis 
speclHl  service.  Four  months  after  they  sailed  ihe 
New  York  office  learned,  through  letters  written  in 
Rio  Jflueiro,  that  they  had  been  proapered  thus  far 
an  their  journey  and  were  soon  to  proceed. 

Think,  too,  of  the  postal  focilltiee  of  tlinl  day. 
The  late  Hon.  WJlltnm  E.  Dodge  tells  us  in  hts  lec- 
ture on  Old  New  York  that  in  1 819  the  New  York 
city  post  office  occupied  the  parlors  of  ati  ordinary 
dweUing.  A  single  mail  bag,  which  one  man  could 
carry  with  ease,  contained  the  entire  mail  for  the 
South.  There  were  no  postage  stamps;  prepayment 
of  postage  was  not  permitted,  and  the  rates,  which 
varied  with  the  distances,  were  enormous,  A  letter 
carried  any  distance  beyond  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  cost  the  recipient  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  it 
cost  more  to  send  a  letter  by  poet  from  Brooklyn  to 
New  York  than  it  coata  now  to  send  one  to  Rome  or 
to  Peking. 

Farmers  who  were  at  all  remote  from  the  great 
natural  water  courses  found  it  difficult  to  reach  the 
market,  and  so  had  litUe  money,  while  ihe  little  thai 
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was  olCored  thej  often  hesit&ted  to  accept,  because 
baak  notes  frequently  bore  a  heary  dlscoutit  at  pomt^ 
oven  moderately  distant  Trom  the  place  where  they 
were  ifuiued. 

It  IS  evident  Ihnt  these  facCn  had  an  iniportant 
bearing  upon  the  work  undenakeu  by  our  fathers 
aeTenty-five  years  ago.  Kor  is  ihis  alL  for  the  oon- 
ditfon  of  the  Church  aa  well  aa  that  of  llie  State  at 
that  period  calls  for  a  moment's  atteoiioQ.  It  was  a 
day  of  small  things  with  us.  There  wer©  three  bish- 
ops; there  were  eleTen  Couferences,  the  ground 
west  of  the  Mississippi  having^  been  but  reeenily  and 
lightly  touched.  The  memberaliip  of  the  Church 
was  235f&5dp  of  which  number  39,^12  were  Negro 
aUves.  The  Methodist  Book  Concom  was  still  dwell- 
ing in  rented  rooms  and  had  not  yet  reached  Crosby 
Street.  The  Christian  Advocate  wjis  a  benediction  of 
the  coming  time^  eeveu  years  away^  while  the  MtthO' 
diat  Magaiinc  was  but  an  Infaot  of  days. 

I  have  now  to  emphasise  a  point  which  is  a  legiti- 
mate  outgrowth  of  the  external  conditions  juat  enu- 
merated. I  refer  lo  the  serious embarrassmenl  which 
Nathan  Bangs  and  his  few  compeer;^,  here  at  the 
center,  experienced  from  the  practical  impossibiliiy 
of  conferring  freely  or  frequently  with  other  wise 
and  infiuenLknl  men  ol  the  deuorniuation.  In  Aprils 
18L6f  Enoch  Mudge  wnsa  preacher  on  Bofiton  Oirciiit, 
and  Elijah  Hedding  was  at  Lynn  Cornmon;  Jumea 
B.  Finley  was  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Oliio  District ; 
John  Emory  was  pEslor  of  the  Foundry  Church, 
Wsflhington  city,  and  Beverly  Waugh,  of  Fells 
Point,  Baltimore;  Jnmes  0,  Andrew  was  at  the 
capital  of  S^iulh  Carolina,  and  Wdliam  Capers  at  Sa- 
Tantiah.  But  I  need  not  enlarge  the  list.  What 
Strength  and  gladness  tlie  counsels  of  auch  men 
would  have  given  lo  Nathan  Bangs  \  Many  a  timep  I 
feel  sure,  he  longed  to  grasp  iheir  hands  and  speak 
with  them  face  to  face  of  matters  on  which  he  was 
80  deeply  interested  ;  but  thoy  were  very  far  aumy. 

Once  more,  we  should  disUuetJy  note  that  a 
goodly  number  of  men,  who  at  a  later  period  were 
the  most  efficient  supportora  of  the  Society,  wore  not 
aasoGlated  with  the  founders  in  1819.  When  moun* 
tains  which  are  far  apart  form  the  background  of  a 
broad  landscape  they  seem  to  be  dose  together. 
Bangs  nnd  Soule  and  Clark,  when  the  Society  waa 
organ ized^  were  each  not  far  from  forty  years  of  age, 
and  as  they  continue  d  to  be  prominently  identifled 
with  ecclef^iastical  aflaira  during  ihe  lifetime  of  a 
new  generation  it  is  eufsy  for  us.  In  looking  back,  to 
fall  Into  the  error  of  regarding  the  eloquent  and  de* 
vout  men  who  were  their  coworkers  at  any  time 
durtng  their  lives  as  their  coworkers  at  all  times* 
But  Pitman  and  Durbin,  who  long  before  the 
death  of  Bangs  became  most  eflficient  supporters 
of  this  Soctely,  were  both  unknown  to  fame  at 
the  time  of  its  organization.  Pitman  had  not  com* 
pleted  hia  flrst  year  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  while  Durbin,  converted  six  months  be- 


fore, was  a  local  preacher,  serving  under  the  elder  on 
the  Dmeatone  Circuit  in  Keotncky .  Summerfleld  and 
Fiak  and  Olin  became  the  three  most  etoquetit  ad- 
vocates of  the  Misifionnry  Society  before  the  first 
twenty-tlvc  years  of  its  history  had  paaeed,  and  Lliey 
were  all  intimate  friends  of  Nathan  Bangs,  but  not 
in  181B,  when  he  framed  the  constitution  of  tliia  So* 
dety.  It  is  probable  that  at  that  time  he  had  never 
heard  the  nam©  of  either  of  them.  At  least.  Sum- 
merfleld  was  then  a  young  local  preacher  in  Ireland, 
and  he  did  not  come  to  America  until  two  years 
thereafter.  Fisk  was  passing  hia  ilrat  year  on  trial 
in  the  New  England  Conferenee^  and  Olin  was  a 
snphornore  in  Middlebury  College,  not  yet  a  professor 
of  religion. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  consider  how  nobly  and 
fiuoceaafully  the  founders  met  the  various  hindrances 
which  they  encountered  in  their  untrodden  pathway. 
It  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  unjust  to  their  memory 
if  we  failed  to  note  that  the  very  richness  of  the  har- 
vest gathered  from  seed  sown  without  the  aid  of  a 
missionBTy  society  presented  one  of  the  most  powor- 
ful  of  all  the  forma  of  opposition  with  which  tht*y 
were  called  to  contend.  Metliodi^m  had  come  to  be 
justly  regarded  tm,  hi  itself,  a  vaf^t  and  vit-torious 
miEjaionury  movement.  Not  a  few  wise  and  godly 
men  feared  that  the  new  organization  would  intpede 
the  progress  of  the  Church.  €'n  the  floor  of  the  Geo- 
eral  Ctooference  of  1820  the  new  movement  was  dft- 
noiinced  as  radical  and  dangerous.  Strange  as  finch 
opposition  seeniB  to  us  now,  it  was  too  vigorous  to 
be  easily  vanquished.  The  friends  of  the  new  entc^r- 
prise^  however^  gained  the  victory,  and  largely,  I 
Lhmk,  because  they  were  everywhere  recognized  aa 
being  themselves  itinemnta  of  the  Qri^t  rank.  They 
were  indeed  wise  and  skillful  in  argument,  but  it  was 
what  they  wore  quite  as  much  aB  what  they  said 
which  enabled  Garrettaon  and  McKondreeand  Bangs, 
and  a  few  besides,  to  silence  ihe  criticisms  of  the 
timid  and  misinformed,  for  It  was  regarded  as  incon- 
ceivable that  men  who  were  themselvea  so  large  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Church  would  be  the  ad- 
vocates of  an  enterprise  wliich  could  possibly  prove 
hostile  to  its  highest  welfare. 

In  tlie  next  place,  let  os  note  tliat  the  many  and 
serious  hindrances  which  resulted  from  inadequate 
faciUties  for  truvd  and  for  trammitting  intcUiffmcef 
were,  to  a  degree  it  won  id  be  scarcely  possible  to 
0?errate,  maalered  by  the  aid  of  the  bishops.  Barely 
at  rest,  they  were  the  hearers  of  tidioga  from  the 
center  to  the  ootposis  of  the  fleld^  and  back  agnin 
from  tlie  ouiposia  to  the  center.  Perftclly  informed 
concerning  the  spirit  and  aims  of  this  new  movement, 
and  heartily  approving  Ihem,  history  must  give  them 
a  place  of  high  rank  among  its  supporters. 

Again,  It  would  beau  unpardonable  omisaion  if  I 
sihould  fail  to  refer  to  the  courage  and  generosity 
manifested  by  our  fathers  in  dealing  with  ihe  Jinan- 
cial  problems  which  they  were  compelled  to  solve. 
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Duriag  the  flr»t  tweotj*flve  years  of  the  Society's 
btstory  it  was  repeatedly  embarrassed  hy  debt,  and 
once  by  a  more  burdensome  debt,  in  proportion  to  it» 
annual  income,  than  we  have  Icaown  in  our  time. 
Special  and  earnest  appeal  a  were  ilierefore  made,  and 
not  in  vain.  Ministers  ^nd  laymen  alike  proved  their 
loyalty  to  the  institution  bv  liberal  deeds  which  have 
been  seldom  equated  and  perhaps  never  cicelled. 
Bishop  McKendree  once  passed  over  to  its  treasurer 
his  entire  sslary  for  the  rear.  It  was,  Indeed,  but 
$100— Ihe  allowance  at  that  time  of  an  unmarried 
pr6acher*^b(Jt  it  was  all  his  living,  and  its  real  value 
was  determined  by  Que  who  always  alts  over  against 
the  treasury  to  see  not  how  mucft,  but  how  the  givers 
give.  L'^t  ua  place  by  the  side  of  this  a  companion 
picture.  The  memory  orGeorg^e  Stickley,  who  was  one 
of  the  original  managers  of  the  Society,  is  rendered 
fragrant  by  his  unaeltlsh  devotion  to  its  interests, 
tiortly  after  the  Book  Concern  hud  been  reduced  to 
hea,  and  the  Church  hud  contributed  nearly 
"$90,000  to  aid  in  rostorlng  it,  came  the  swful  panic 
of  1 83T,  Business  was  proFtrate^  and  the  Missionary 
Society,  sllll  im  unchartered  organlKatton,  was  sadly 
crippled.  ^'  In  that  season  of  disss ler  and  almost  of 
detipalr,*'  sitys  Joseph  Holdlch  at  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Buckley,  *'  our  worthy  friend  never  shunned  the  fullest 
amount  of  responsibility.  I  well  remember,"  be 
adds,  "  during  that  dark  period  being  at  his  house 
when  he  was  called  on  to  become  security  for  a  note 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society  to  the 
amount  of  about  $40,000,  when  there  seemed  to  be 
no  meaaa  of  payment,  and  many  doubled  the  ability 
of  tlie  Society  to  meet  its  obligations.  After  he  had 
put  his  name  on  the  note  he  turned  to  me  and  said  : 
*  /  am  drtermined  to  sink  or  mvim  with  titc  Missionary 
Smidy:  *• 

Such  was  the  spiritt  and  such  and  such  like  were 
the  deeds  of  the  fathers  into  whose  labors  we  have 
entered.  Thene  men  were  not  idle  dreamers,  who 
plunged  Into  a  new  enterprise  without  counting  the 
cosi.  They  knew  that  they  were  sowing  good  seed 
in  good  ground  and  that  the  husbandman  under 
whose  oversight  they  labored  was  the  everlasting 
Father ;  and  so  they  were  willing'  not  only  to  work, 
but  to  wait.  To  Ihem  every  token  of  success  not 
ouly  ^ave  visible  proof  of  what  had  been  actually 
achieved,  but  it  was  a  prophecy  of  the  future  triumph 
which  was  wrapped  up  in  the  achievemenL  Their 
official  words  to  the  Church  find  a  true  interpretation 
ouly  when  we  keep  these  facts  in  mind.  In  the  light 
of  them  we  must  read,  for  inst^mce,  this  extract  from 
the  twelfth  Annual  Report,  when  the  toml  receipts 
of  tiio  Society  since  it  was  founded  were  less  than 
aeventy-five  thousand  dollars  (1^74,133.49^  ♦'The 
field  of  usefulness^"  thej-  say,  *'  which  has  opened 
before  us,  and  the  means  furnished  ua  by  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  Christian  community  have  far  transcended 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  tlie  wannest  ad- 
vocates of  the  Society.'* 


A  little  later  the  work  put  on  new  itrength  as 
the  result  of  opening  new  fields.  In  all  its  depart- 
ments it  expanded,  and  to  trace  Its  growth  from  year 
to  year  would  be  one  of  the  moat  fascinating  of  his- 
torical pursuits ;  but  we  cannot  attempt  it  now.  Nor 
may  we  even  delay  to  make  compariaons  bet^ 
successive  decades.  A  few  touches  of  ouUine,  ' 
a  little  emphasis  upon  the  state  of  affairs  at  tlie  dote 
of  each  p>eriod  of  twenty-live  yenrs  seems,  however, 
to  be  practicable. 

Steadily  increasing  work  among  many  tribes  of 
North  American  Indians;  special  miesions  founded 
by  William  Capers  among  Negro  slaves;  Iho  estab- 
lishment in  Liberia  of  our  first  mission  to  »  foreign 
land ;  the  opening  of  work  in  Oregon,  as  ■  result 
of  the  coming  of  the  Flathead  Indians  to  ask  about 
*'  the  white  man's  God  P'  the  inauguration,  by  Willtsm 
Nast,  of  missions  among  Germans  in  the  United 
States;  the  commencement  of  wi>rk  in  South  Asaer- 
ica;  and,  later  still,  of  work  in  Texas — then  a  for. 
eign  land — form  the  chief  outlines  of  the  history 
of  the  Society  for  the  first  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  twenty -fifth  anniversary,  which  was  held 
the  Greene  Street  ChurcJi,  New  York,  during  the « 
sion  of  tlie  liistoric  General  Conference  of  1844, 
rendered  an  occasion  of  unique  interest  by  tlie  p 
eooe  of  representatives  from  everj'  part  of  the  ] 
and,  more  than  all,  I  roust  think,  by  premonitions  i 
the  storm  which  was  so  soon  to  burst  upon  the  Church 
— premonitions  so  painful  that  not  even  the  famtest 
allusion  gave  them  expression.  The  silence  tlist 
preceded  a  catastrophe  so  lamentable  was  like  the 
stillness  in  nature,  to  bo  felt  but  not  described,  which 
anticipates  an  earthquake. 

Turning  to  the  second  period  of  twenty-five  jears, 
the  first  and  roost  momentous  fact  which  presents 
Itself  is  the  dismemberment  of  the  Church,  and  the 
consequent  division  of  our  work  in  the  home  field. 
The  Society,  however,  though  sadly  wounded,  tjuickly 
rallied  and  turned  its  attention  to  foreign  ianda  Be- 
tween 1847  and  1 S5T.  inclusive,  our  missions  tn  China, 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  (odla.  nnd  Bulgaria,  were 
founded.  The  ti nances  of  tite  Society  were  affected 
first  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  churches,  ind 
later.  In  dilTcrent  ways  of  which  we  need  not  definite- 
ly speak,  by  the  civil  war.  Tliis  period  includes  the 
time  of  John  P.  Durbin^s  secretaryship,  during  tlie  later 
years  of  which  he  was  ably  sustained  by  the  re^ 
mark  able  executive  abilities  of  his  associate,  William 
L.  Harris.  The  ro^st  valuable  single  result  of  1>t. 
Durbin's  leadership  is  embraced,  as  I  think,  in  this 
brief  sentence  which  stands,  and  let  us  hope  wiU 
ever  stand,  tn  our  Book  of  Discipline :  '*  The  support 
of  missiona  is  commitUd  to  the  churth«9,  conyreyaft^ns, 
and  societies^  aa  such,**  A  obaoge  uiionnting  to  a 
revolution  was  wrought  when  the  General  Confer- 
ence  of  1852  placed  the  seal  of  its  authority  upon 
these  pregnant  words,  for  they  put  an  end  Ui  ih^ 
feeble,  fitful,  auxiliary  plan  which  bad  been  tried  and 
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found  wraiiting.  This  second  perimf  of  twenty-f^ve 
years  fonnd  its  impreBsive  coticlugioQ  in  tlie  great 
Jubilee  Anniversary  which  was  celehrated  iti  Janu- 
ary, 1 869^  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  third  and  kst  period  of  tweuty-five  years  closed 
on  the  aah  day  of  April  last.  In  ibe  year  18T2  our 
miuiona  in  Italy  and  Japan  were  estabHsliod.  lu 
1873  we  entered  Mexico,  and  then,  twelve  years 
eta|»9ed  before  the  inangiimtion  of  work  In 
Korea.  The  history  of  the  Society  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  cenliiry  hag  been  one  of  marvetoua  de* 
yelopmeDtr  the  detaiJa  of  which  would  afford  material 
for  large  discourse^  btit  jour  palieoce  will  be  taxed 
only  to  consider  a  few  hints  in  the  hue  of  compar- 
iBon,  which  I  think  will  prove,  hetter  than  any  thing 
else  could  do^  the  greatness  of  <^ur  growth  during 
recent  ycars^  Tlie  receipts  of  the  twenty  llfth  year 
were  (as  the  report  Tor  thnt  year  shows)  $1 23,1  ITJ  5; 
the  receipts  ol  the  llftieth  year  were  $634,704.11 ; 
and  of  the  seventy* fid h  year^  $1,196,608.7  7. 

The  total  aggregate  receipts  of  the  tlrat  period  of 
twenty-tlve  years  appear  to  have  been  $1,208,282.38; 
of  the  second  period  of  twenty  live  yea ra  they  were 
$7,594,601.93 ;  and  of  the  third  period,  S  1^^602,954.03. 
The  total  aggregate  receipts  for  sereDty-flve  yeara 
were  $28,418,699,34.  The  amount  expended  for 
foreign  work  in  the  twenty-fifth  yeur  was  about 
$15,000  J  m  the  fiftieth  year,  $210,442.90;  and 
in  the  seventy-flfth  year,  $568,884.  The  mem- 
bership in  foreign  fields  in  the  twenty,  fifth  year 
is  given  at  6,410,  of  which  number  more  than 
5»000  were  in  Texaa  :  the  foreign  membership  in  the 
fiftieth  year  was  9,796,  of  which  number  China  had 
824  and  India  378 ;  the  foreign  membership  in  the 
aeventy-tifth  year  was  118,087,  of  which  China  had 
10,075  and  India  50,823.  Other  mteresting  com- 
pftHsons  might  easily  be  drawn^  but  I  fori>ear. 

You  will  now  be  more  than  willing  to  have  me  pay 
otir  tribute,  inadequate  though  it  must  he,  to  the 
honored  men  who  have  borne  the  IteAvieat  respon- 
aibilltiea  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 
To  those  who  have  passed  away  and  to  Ihos^e  who 
are  still  with  us  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude — a  larger 
debt  than  anyone  can  justly  me&aure  who  is  not 
S(>mewhat  familiar  from  personal  observation  with 
the  difDcnlt  and  delicate  duties  demanded  by  their 
high  official  trusts.  Their  gifts,  strikingly  diverse, 
yet  controlled  by  the  same  Spirit,  have  here  found 
a  grand  lield  for  their  exercise,  and  through  sue* 
coBBive  year?,  c^uitedown  to  the  present,  their  tireless 
efforts  have  been  crowned  by  the  favor  of  God. 

These  condensed  hiatorical  notes,  I  believe,  wilt  have 
suggested  to  many  of  you  more  than  ihey  hove  ac- 
tually expressed.  They  have  called  to  mind  the 
gracious  hours  when  you  have  r^d  with  moistened 
eyes  of  the  displays  of  God's  grace  in  distant  lands 
among  races  of  strange  speech ;  and  when  there  has 
come  over  you  like  a  wave  a  refreahing  sense  of  the 
sweet  sigoiBcance  ol  the  Saviour's  words,  uttered  in 


the  presence  of  the  Greeks  who  bad  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  him^  ^*  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up^  will  draw  ah  men 
unto  me/'  However  it  may  be  with  you^  I  may  alllrm 
for  myself,  that  1  am  never  so  much  impressed  by  any 
other  proof  of  the  boundleaaness  of  the  Redeemer's 
away  over  bumsn  hearis  as  when  I  am  told  of  some 
poor  sinner,  who,  having  from  the  day  of  his  birth 
breathed  only  the  deadly  atmosphere  of  heathendom, 
h&s  in  middle  life,  or  perhaps  io  old  age,  been  found 
by  Him  who  is  "  the  Life  and  Light  of  men." 

Have  you  marked  in  the  last  Annual  Report  an  . 
impreasive  lllustraiion  of  what  I  am  trj'iug.  but  I 
feur  failing,  to  express?  Our  Brother  Sites,  of  Foo- 
chow,  says:  "Last  March  I  baptized,  at  her  home  in 
the  city,  an  old  lady^  Mother  Wong,  eighty  years  of 
age.  She  is  an  invalid  confined  to  her  bed.  She  had 
never  seen  a  church,  but  the  blessed  Gospel  had 
been  carried  to  her  home  by  pastor  and  Bible  women, 
and  she  understood  plainly  the  faitli  into  which  she 
was  baptized.  The  service  was  most  Impressive, 
Her  family,  none  of  them  Christians,  stood  about  her 
bed  and  heard  her  answers,  clear  and  decided,  to  ques- 
tions put.  Then  I  gave  lier  the  holy  aiicrnmeut.  She 
partook  of  the  'broken  body  and  shed  blood,'  and 
murmured,  *For  me,  for  me.'  A  few  weeks  ago 
daughter  Ruth  and  I  visited  her,  and  it  was  u  joy  to 
hear  her  tell  what  ah©  experienced  of  Christ  in  her 
own  bean.  She  said,  *  Sometimes  as  1  pray,  *'  Come, 
Father,  take  me  home/^  a  doubt  comes,  and  some- 
thing seems  to  say,  "Do  you  suppose  God  will  ac- 
cept you  nm/;  f  "  You  gave  to  tlie  devil  all  your 
young,  strong  days.  God  does  not  now  want  tlu'e 
old,  sick,  feeble,  u^^eless  body  and  soul  of  yours  I 
But  then  I  think,  if  I  had  a  child  who  went  astray, 
and  spent  all  the  beat  years  of  his  life  in  sin,  even  if 
lie  were  sick  and  uselesa  when  he  came  back  to  me, 
I  would  receive  him,  O,  so  gladly !  So  I  know  God, 
for  JoKua'  sake,  pardons  all  my  sins.  He  loves  me 
and  accepts  me  now  J  "  God  is  pouring  down  the 
abundnnee  of  his  grace  on  this  dear  saint,  and  in 
the  way  which  shows  most  clearly  what  a/wJ/  Gospel 
is;  for  Brother  Sites  adds:  "The  sunset  glow  of  this 
old  hfe  is  having  an  influence  on  tlie  family,  of  which 
there  are  four  generations  living  here  together/' 

It  is,  indeed,  good  news — a  Gospel — that  a  sinner 
may  be  saved ;  and  It  is  also  good  news  that  a  sared 
sinner  may  he!p  the  Saviour  to  save  others.  There 
is  a  Gospel  for  the  sinner  in  the  invitation,  **Come 
unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,''  and  there  is  also 
&  Gospel  for  (he  sinner  saved  in  the  last  words  of  the 
Redeemer  before  he  ascended  to  heaven,  "  Ye  shall 
be  my  witnesses,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  JudeA 
and  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  oftheeartli." 
Let  the  people  have  the  whole  Gospel.  Faithfully 
preached  and  heartily  accepted  by  those  who  hear, 
it  will  solve  ttie  question  now  on  Gv^tj  tongue,  **  How 
shall  we  obtain  contributions  from  all  ¥  "  The  humble 
and  the  poor — and  Jeaus  will  notdo  many  mighty  works 
without  them— will  feel  it  glory  enough  and  joy  enough 
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to  b«  worker!  together  wUU  God  Torpid  coascieucea 
will  b«  jfcroufted,  und  cold  hearta  will  be  set  on  fire. 
Mea,  women,  and  child reu  saved  by  grace  will  be  so 
glad  that  the/  are  cftlled  to  such  saored  fcUowsbip 
in  the  work  of  saving  others,  that  they  will  aay  with 
tranquil  trust,  ^^  F<rr  me,  for  «i^,*'  when  they  caat 
their  gifts  into  the  Lord^a  treaeury,  na  well  as  wheu 
they  take  the  consecrated  emblems  at  the  Lord*a  table. 
Leaving,  iben^  the  things  that  are  behind,  let  us  go 
forward,  pmyiog,  ^*  Make  haste,  O  Lord,  to  help 
ua  t  "  U  God  will  be  pleased  to  hear  our  prayer.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  we  can  tiike  the  bat  linee 
from  the  pen  of  Longfellow,  and  filling  them  with 
deepent  meaning,  make  them  our  gtad  refrain : 

*^  Out  of  the  Hbadowi  of  ol^bi, 
The  world  rolls  tnto  Ugtitt 
It  is  daybreak  evorywhereJ* 


Beforms  in  India* 

BT  EBV.  FJUNK  W.  WARNE^  CALCUTTA, 

One  coming  to  India  as  a  miasionary  naturally 
expects  to  Boe  what  heathenism  is,  but  one  comes 
now  about  fifty  to  seventy  years  too  late  to  see 
heathenism  as  it  was  before  touched  by  the  influence 
of  Christianity  and  a  Ohriatian  government.  Who 
has  not  beeo  stirred  as  he  has  read  of  the  custom  of 
stittee  7  I  can  never  forget  the  impresuion  made  on 
mj  mind  as  1  read  a  description  of  suttee  aa  witocsaed 
by  the  pioneer  roiasionttry,  William  Carey,  when  he 
aaw  the  body  of  the  dead  huaband  on  the  funeral 
pile,  and  the  widow  running  around  it  in  a  circle^ 
and  a  deafening  aound  kept  up  by  siuging  and  play- 
ing on  musical  instruments,  ao  that  Ll\e  shrieka  of 
the  widow  could  not  be  beard  when  she  leaped  into 
the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile. 

Who  has  not  been  stirred  to  tears,  who  has  read  of 
heathen  customs^  by  even  reading  of  the  sacrifices  of 
human  life  under  the  car  of  Jaganath?  while,  when 
the  excitement  rose,  a^  myriads  of  voices  joined  in 
shouting,  ''Jaya  Jaganath  I  Jnyik  Jaganaihi^* 
(victory  to  Jsganntht)  accompanied  by  the  harsh 
dissoaance  of  hundreds  of  so-called  musical  instru* 
meotft,  while  men  and  women  voluntarily  fiung 
themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  ponderous 
chariots,  and  were  crushed  to  death* 

The  festival,  the  enormous  multitudes  of  people, 
have  been  seen  by  the  writer,  but,  thatiks  to  the  in- 
flueoce  of  a  Christiaii  government,  that  murderous 
practico  has  been  stopped.  To  show  how  wonderful 
are  the  reforms  in  India,  I  append  a  list  of  the 
manners  and  cuMtoms  of  India  removed  by  a  Chris- 
tian government.  This  has  been  carefully  pre  pored 
by  one  who  knows,  and  it  appeared  in  the  Indian 
Wiines9: 

1.  Murder  ef  ParmU8, 
By  suttee. 

By  ezpoaure  on  the  banks  of  rivers* 
By  burial  alive. 


2.  Mttrder  c/  CkUdrm. 

By  dedication  to  the  Ganges,  to  be  devoured  hj 
crooodilea. 

By  Rajpoot  infantic4def  west  of  India;  Poxy  ah,  east 
of  India, 

3.  Human  SaeHficei. 
Temple  sacriflcea. 
By  wild  tribes — Merlahs  of  the  Khonda. 

i.  Suicide. 

Crushing  by  idol  earn. 

Devotees  drowning  themaelvea  in  rlvera. 

Devoieea  casting  themselves  from  prodpioes. 

Leaping  into  wells — widows* 

By  Tra^  (threatening  to  kill  or  actually  killing  a 
relative  at  the  door  of  a  debtor  who  will  not  pay,  or 
at  the  door  of  a  person  (torn  whom  something  la  de- 
sired). 
6.   Voluniary  Jbrment. 

By  hook-swingingt 

By  tiiigh*pierclng. 

By  tongue-extraction. 

By  falling  on  knivea. 

By  austeriiiea. 

6.  Involuntary  Thrment 
Barbarous  executions. 
Mutilation  of  criminals. 
Extraction  of  evidence  by  torment 
Bloody  and  injurious  ordeals. 
Cutting  ofl  the  noses  of  women. 

7.  Slavery. 
Hereditary  predial  slavery. 
Domestic  slavery. 
Importation  of  slaves  from  Africa. 

8.  Extortiom. 
By  Dharona  (killing   oneself  at  the  door  of  ( 

who  will  not  grant  one*s  requeet). 

By  Traga. 
9*  Religious  Intolerance, 

Prevention  of  propagation  of  Christianity. 

Calling  upon  the  Christian  soldiers  to  flro  aalutai 
at  heathen  festivals,  etc. 

Saluting  gods  on  official  papers. 

Managing  affairs  of  idol  temples. 
1 0.  Support  of  Cetste  by  Law. 

Exclusion  of  low  castes  from  offloea. 

Exemption  of  high  castes  from  appearing  to  give 
evidence. 

Diaparagemeni  of  low  caste. 


A  Hijmu  woman  w  rote  to  Victoria,  Empreet 
India,  recounting  the  many  terrible  wrongs  under 
which  the  women  of  India  labored  and  pleading  with 
her  to  have  them  righted.  With  the  recounlini^,  the 
burden  of  their  wrongs  came  on  her  afresh,  and  tn 
bittereesa  of  aoul  ahe  cried:  "  0  God,  I  pray  thee, 
let  no  more  women  be  bom  in  this  land/* 


(661) 
THE  GENERAL  MISSIONAKY  COMMITTEE. 


Thi  General  MiasioDary  Committee  of  tlie  Metho- 
^i^l  Epiicopal  Church  mel  iti  ibe  Hanaon  Place 

Melhodist  Episcopal  Cbureh,  Brooklfo,  N.  T.,  on 
Wedne»daj  mortiing,  November  7,  1894,  Biahop 
Bofrmin  preiidltig, 

DeTOtional  exerdaea  were  oondacted  by  Rct.  J.  B. 
Daj,  D.D. 

Biflbop  FitsQemld  took  the  chair. 

The  roll  was  called  and  tlie  following  membera  re- 
tpoodtid  to  iheiT  nrtmes 

Bis^ps.—ThomhA  Bowman,  R.  S.  Foater,  S.  IL 
Merrill,  E.  G.  Andrews,  H,  W.  Warroo,  a  D.  Foaa, 
J.  F.  Hurat,  J.  M.  Walden,  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  a  H. 
Fowler,  J.  H.  Vincent,  J.  N.  FitzGerald,  L  W. 
Joyce,  J.  P.  Kewmao,  D,  A.  Goodaell,  and  J.  M. 
Thobum.  (Biahop  Ninde  ia  in  China  and  Biahop 
Tajlor  in  Africa.) 

iSxrelarte*.— J.  M.  Beid,  C.  C.  McCabe,  A.  B. 
Leonard,  S.  L.  BaJdwia. 

TFtasTirgri, — Sandfurd  Hunt,  Earl  Cranaton. 

IHainct  Members.— J,  U.  Durrell,  G.  B.  Wight,  IC 
8.  Hard,  X  H.  Hargii,  R.  U.  Freahwater,  J.  IC 
Carter,  W  H.  Sbi«r,  T.  E.  Fleming,  J.  F.  Chaffee, 
D.  W.  a  HuBtiiigioD,  J.  J.  Bentlej,  L  B.  Scott,  J. 
L.  J.  B*rtb,  G,  a  Wildmg, 

Repre$enmives  nf  the  Board. — J.  F.  Goucher,  M. 
DC.  Cravfoi-d,  A.  S.  Hunt,  J.  M.  Bncklej,  J.  M. 
Kingr.  S,  F  Upharo,  J  R.  Day,  John  French,  J.  H. 
Taft,  J  S.  McLean,  II.  K.  Carroll. 

Alden  Speare  and  E,  L.  Dobbina  had  been  elected 
aa  membera,  but  being  unable  to  attend,  E.  B.  Tuttle 
and  J.  F.  Euiling,  reaerTe  delegatea,  were  ad- 
mitted to  se&iA. 

Dr.  a  L.  Baldwin  waa  elected  Secretary ;  Dr.  S. 
Hunt,  Financial  Secretary ;  Dr.  Earl  Cranaton,  Aa- 
aiataDi  Financial  Secretary. 

Ou  motion,  the  following  reaolution  waa  adopted: 

Bemivtd^  *thai  thli  General  Commltteo  ban  luamed  wltb 
alnoere  p4eaatife  thai  In  responie  toau  InTltaticm  ejitended 
by  the  ComiiiUt««  of  ArmnF^inefiia,  Use  lt«T.  BJ  chard  8. 
fitorrB,  I>.r».,  LL.D.f  Pr«aldent  ol  the  American  BovsA  of 
CnamiBtsivLonera  for  Foreign  Uissiaxi%  aud  the  Roy.  John  D. 
WelK  D.D*,  Prteldeiit  r>i  tha  Freabj-UjriAU  B<»r4  ol  Foroign 
llL<ffiiloB»t  ha?e  eoitsenied  to  partfdpftto  In  the  exerclsei  of 
tbla  e?enitaf  In  mmniemorfttjon  ol  Uiu  Baveuty*flfth  an- 
alTaauTOf  tbia  Mlffiilonarj  8ocletji  and  tbeie  dliatlnjruUlied 
raptanDlattTea  of  jrreat  rolialonArT  orvanlaaCJomi  %re  moat 
oordlally  iSTltad  lototeseaU  wltb  tbEi  Genial  Dcraimttt^ 
as  often  aa  ihelr  pleajuro  und  oonriaDteQoo  may  permit. 

The  bar  of  the  Committee  waa  fixed. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Raid,  Honorary  Secreury,  waa  invited 
to  occupy  a  aeat  on  tbe  platform. 

It  waareaolred  that  theneaaiona  open  at  9:30  a.  m. 
«nd  close  at  12:30  ;  open  at  2:80  p.  M.  and  oloee  at 

5  P.  M. 

Bishop  Fosa  moved  that  the  order  of  appropria- 
taooa  adopted  last  year  be  adopted  for  the  preaent 
year,  and  it  was  ao  ordered. 


The  roll  of  attendance  of  the  Board  of  ! 
and  the  ippropriations  of  the  Woma*! 
Miailontirj  Society  were  preeentad  and  refaned  ie 
a  committee  consistiDg  of  Biahop  Andrewa,  O.  BL 
Wight,  mnd  John  French, 

Treaaurer  Hant  then  preeeDted  hia  Annual  Bepott 
aa  followa: 

Rboiipts  fob  Ybab  EirDiKO  Octobis  SI,  1894. 


CX)NF£HEKC15. 


Alabama,  w. 

^Arizona.. 

Arkansas..,,. 

AUsUn. ,.,,..... .„...,,. 

Bahlmore..*.... ,. 

Btsnaai-Burma ......-.». 

Blflct  H«la. 

Blui*  RJdga,.. 

BiiJjiarIa ......... '^ 

Cftlifflrnia. 

California  German — . « 
Oentrm]  Atabama........ 

*OentTml  Chin*.. 

Central  e«mufi. . ....... 

C^nlraJ  lIHuoUi, 

C4:EitraJ  M1»sourl. ,..,.... 
Ceut™.!  Mew  YOTt...... 

Geo tral  Ohio 

tPTitral  t^tinnsylvanla**. 
Cisnirml  Swnllali.  ,.*...... 

CfDiral  T^Qxiemm,, 

Chkrairo  German. , .  . 

O:t3otuda. , 

D  tluinbia  Btver . . 

*C^iiiro,.. , 

DelflTi  are,  ...*.... '  ■ 

•Denmarfc......  »♦........ 

DetrolT....... ..,,„,,,... 

:Eaai  Geroian 

lULst  Maine^ 

EAiiiahlo.. ........ 

^Rst  Tennessee. 

¥rle 

•Finland  and  Bt,  Faien^rir^ 
Florida. .*..| 


Craorrfa^... 

Oefmany...  ....... 

•GuM..... 

Bol«toli.....*..H... 

Idabo. 

IlHnols.. 

Indiana ............ 

Iowa..., 

Italy.... 

Jaimtk  .....,.....'■ 
Kftfisaa.......  — .. 

Kentueky... 

•Korea..... 

Lexln^lon.. ........ 

Liberia.. 

Little  Hock........ 

I/iulslan a... ....... 

^Uiwisr  California. 

Main**.. ....... 

^Mftlttjrda 

Meatco 

MUsniRam 

MlnaeMta. 


Mlooui 


itppl., 
in.... 


*NaTaJo  Indian.. 

Mebtaaka.. 

^Nevada. 

Hfwarlc 

Kew  England . , . 


iiia.10 


1.800 

■^ 

800^ 

iB»see. 


883  00 

840  05 
1,063  « 

uj&mm 
*"  mm 

SBl  ID 
lOtttO 

«??« 

81S00 

m&m 

14V  8S 

T.oie  80 

41.684  48 
S,115  iS 

laeoo 

4,140  46 

SL.Sai  10 

4,M6GS 

1,T«» 

rjB9  43 

ih^ei^  44 

7,387  40 

3D.H»0Q 

mroo 

]7,4MT« 
146  00 
747  00 
S2S  17 

ffi,llM81 

"  "iioer 

fmm 
mjmn 


S7S  iO 

lit  m 
e,4«sn 

8,140  13 
""488  61 


911  » 


&,Mil4 

5100 

sn  w 

14508  01 

11,481  84 

5M98 

t,OBO« 

1.410  00 

4,a»88 

068  00 

as^4»7  88 

Ba^UITI 
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CONFERENCES. 


New  EDfrland  Soutbem... 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jeraej 

*New  Mexico  EdrIIsIi 

New  Mexico  8|Miiil«b 

NewYork 

New  York  East 

Noitli  CaroUiUL 

North  China 

North  Dalcota 

Nonhera  Oerman  J 

Northern  New  York 

Northern  Swedish 

North  German 

North  India 

North  Indiana. 

^orth  Montana. 

North  Nebraska 

North  Ohio 

North  Pacific  German. . . . 

Northwest  German 

Northwest  India 

Northwest  Indiana 

Northwest  Iowa 

Northwest  Kansas 

Northwest  Nebraska. 

Northwest  Swedish 

Norway 

Norwegian  and  Danish . . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Philadelphia , . . 

PlttsburR 

Paget  Sound 

Bock  Biver 

Saint  John*s  Biver 

Saint  Louis. 

Saint  Louis  German 

Sa?annah 

South  America 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota. 

Southeast  Indiana 

Southern  California 

Southern  German 

Southern  Illinois 

South  Germany 

South  India 

South  Kansas 

Southwest  Kansas 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Troy 

Upper  Iowa 

Upper  Mississippi 

♦Utah 

Yermont 

Vlrjrinia. 

Washington.  

•West  China . 


Apportion-  i    '^^S'^' 


•Western  Norwegian-Danish 

Western  Swedish 

West  German 

West  Nebraska 

West  Texas 

West  Virginia 

West  Wisconsin 

Wilmington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

•Wyoming 

Legacies 

Lapsed  Annuities 

Sundries  ($12,518.62) : 

Interest 

American  Bible  Society . 

Appropriations  returned. 

Miscellaneous 


0,900 

84,308 

800 

850 

68,219 

56,066 

M8 

600 

8,900 

8.00D 

16,782 


1,100 

400 

19,600 

300 

4,602 

16,647 

600 

8,077 

400 

17,800 

11,600 

8,000 

450 

6,468 

1,400 

3,470 

80,400 

800 

6,866 

60,454 

80,975 

8,950 

35,906 

730 

12,408 

7,000 

1,739 

1,000 

6,4(M 

6,000 

18,628 

6,470 

1,718 

18,680 

1,400 

800 

7,000 

7,000 

4,000 

1,200 

878 

2,049 

26,869 

20,700 

905 

900 

6,000 

1,522 

4,500 

110 

600 

'4,7i3 

2,150 

1,639 

10,609 

9,000 

27,617 

10.970 

27,700 

550 


$14,481  36 

8,795  79 

29,818  68 

600  10 

803  00 
45,878  14 
46,061  67 

856  36 

184  96 

8^1  30 

2,112  85 

14,660  79 

1,275  01 

896  96 

921  06 

14,9U&8 

846  00 

4,066  76 

11,780  92 

685  40 

2,64170 

858  31 

16,199  16 

12,254  00 

2,884  84 

418  00 

12  00 

1,109  81 

8,813  80 

19,188  60 

667  87 

3,745  45 

68,409  82 

25,842  53 

8,668  48 

29,238  69 

706  17 

7,668  72 

6,058  60 

908  88 

586  17 

1,826  72 

8,090  80 

9,758  86 

7,212  00 

1,481  20 

9,889  10 

860  00 

60  75 

6,627  71 

5,974  62 

80  43 

1,149  84 

406  09 

1,326  90 

88,686  98 

18,945  89 

804  06 
690  40 

5,617  45 

850  98 

2,645  68 


491  00 
1,363  00 
3,868  75 
1,299  87 
1,028  85 
6,912  48 
7,039  92 

24.858  08 
8,909  28 

26,408  86 
362  00 

35,107  28 
2,000  00 

1,728  26 
4,200  00 
5,120  48 
1,464  93 


Total.. 


J 


•Mission. 

Beoeipts  from  Not.  1,  1892,  to  Oct.  81,  1893. . . 
1893,  *•     "  1894... 


$1,137,807  86 


1,196,608  77 
1.137,807  88 


Decrease $58,800  91 


DiSBDBSSMBNTS  FBOMNoV.  1,  189.3,  TO  OCT.  31,  1891 

Bensal-Burma $9^11  56 

'*    from  American  Bible 

Society 800  00 

Bombay 14,789  00 

Bulgaria 26,018  48 

Central  China 85,640  28 

Denmark 7,008  90 

Finland  and  St.  Petersburg 4,010  00 

Foochow 27,024  07 

Germany  and    Switzerland,  from 

American  Bible  Society. 4,000  00 

Italy. 42,410  78 

**  from  American  Bible  Society . .        50  00 

Japan 48,784  60 

Korea 16,194  66 

Liberia 5^  80 

Lower  Caliromia 660  00 

Malaysia. 7,984  04 

Mexico 49,688  56 

NorthChina 45,064  13 

North  Germany. 11,167  10 

North  India 61,308  43 

Northwest  India 23,893  75 

Norway 13,964  83 

SouthAmerica   62,820  85 

South  Germany 13,906  06 

South  India 17,706  »4 

Sweden 16,168  65 

"     from  American  Bible  Society      800  00 

SwitzerUnd 6,000  00 

WestChlna. 12,810  78 

$686,638  9$ 

Domestic  Missions 515,881  67 

Incidental  expenses  (including  $17,668.01  for 

Interest) 51,178  94 

Office  expenses 86i507  69 

Publication  fund 14,6n  49 

Salaries  of  Missionary  Bishops 0,000  00 

$1,804,808  78 
Special  appropriations 41.400  OS 

$1,245,717  80 

RECAPITULATION. 

Treasury  in  debt  Noy.  1, 1808 $100,868  86 

Disbuisementa  from  Noy.  1, 1808, 

to  Oct.  81, 1894 1,204,808  78 

$1,818^  08 

Beoeipts  from  Not.  1, 1803,  to  Oct.  81,  1804. . . .     1,137,807  86 

Balance,  cash  debt  of  Treasury,  Oct.  31, 1804 . .     $175,764  18 
Outstanding  bUls  of  exchange  (3ct.  31, 1804  .. .         70.483  82 

Total  debt  of  Treasury  Oct.  31, 1804 $966,187  04 

*'  Conditional  Appropriations  "  and  **  special  Oivts.*' 

Cash  on  hand  Not.  1, 1803 $10,718  08 

Beceived  during  the  year 46,301  50 

$57,014  58 
Paid  from  Not.  1, 1808,  to  Oct.  81, 1801 41,409  08 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  81, 1894 $15,606  44 

Analysis  of  Dibbursbmbnts  (in  part), 
contingknt  fund. 

FOREIGN. 

Outgoing  and  homecoming  expenses  of  mission- 
aries and  theirfainllies,moTlng  expenses,  health 
trips,  etc $9,97844 

Salaries  and  allowances  for  missionaries  and  their 
families 8,475  04 

Property— purchase,  rent,  and  repairs. . .  8,140  00 

DOMESTIC. 

Miscellaneous  special  grants  to  home  mission- 
aries     10,406  00 

$84,000  88 
INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 
FOREIGN. 

Outgoing  and  homecoming  expenses  of  mission- 
aries and  their  families $14,000  00 

Salaries  and  allowances  for  missionaries  and 
their  families 7,407  21 

Miscellaneous  items,  such  as  furniture,  drugs, 
rent,  repairs,  and  taxes  on  property,  cable- 
grams, freight,  etc 8,410  88 

Bishops'  traveling  expenses  Yisiting  foreign 
missions S,004  4S 


7%e  General  Misalonary  Committee. 
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loterest  (tnterail  racolred,  |l,7S8.«t; 
difference*  |15s985.fl5). . . . , , ,    17,658  UI 

MLs^t'ilanerjus  Items,  Buch  u  postage, 
W^\  HKpeDBeR,  exhibit  at  CofuniblaD 
E* pool Uoo, etc ^.,..      3^848  03 

QeDeral  Committee  expeiiiie«.       .  „ 2^288  f$3 

teMTSH 
SASfDFORD  Hunt,  2V«i*«rer. 

Od  motion^  the  roreign  mispiomriea  present  were 
introduced  and  invii*d  to  Beats  with  iho  Committee. 
They  wer©  Rev,  C.  W,  Dmea,  D.D.,  of  South 
Aoierica;  Rev,  William  Burt,  D.D.,  of  Italy;  Rot, 
O.  W.  Willits,  Rev,  R  D.  Gamowell,  W,  H.  Cyrtisa. 
M.D,,  of  North  Cliina ;  Rev.  0,  Glin  Gady.  of  We«t 
China. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  C.  C.  McCube,  it  wag 
ordered  that  tfje  United  Statoa  flag  be  displayed  over 
the  platform. 

On  motion,  it  waa  voted  to  proceed  with  the  order 
of  appropriationi. 

Biahop  WaldeD  moved  that  the  amount  be  $1,162,- 
836,  the  same  aa  last  year. 

Treasurer  II tin t  moved  to  mnke  the  amount 
fl,074,f)00. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  tliat  it  l>e  $1,124,000. 
i  •    Committee  adjourned, 

i  Wednesday  Afterxook. 

The  General  Committee  met  At  2:30  P.  M.,  Bmhop 
Joyce  in  the  chair. 

DeTOtional  exercises  were  eon  ducted  by  Dr.  J.  F, 
-  Ooucher. 

m    The   question   of  the    whole  uppropriatien  to  be 

made  for  all  purpoaea,  except  the  debt,  was  resumed. 

Bishop  Walden 'a  motion  that  the  appropriaiion  be 

#1,1 62, 8a 6,  the  f>ame  aa  l&ai  year,  waa  then  adopted 

by  ft  vote  of  29  to  14. 

Biahop  Walden  moved  that  ii  comroitteo  coDaiating 
of  the  Bishopa  in  cliarge  of  foreign  lielda,  the  Cor- 
responding  Secretaries ,  and  tb©  members  of  the 
Board  who  are  members  of  committees  on  tiieae 
fields,  be  appointed  to  consider  the  appropriationa  to 
be  made  and  report  to  this  General  Committee. 

Biahop  Fobs  moved  x^  amend  by  providing  that 
this  committee  consider  and  report  only  on  anch 
mattera  as  are  referred  to  them  by  the  General  Com- 
miiteo, 

Biahop  Andrews  moved  to  lay  these  motions  on 
the  table^  and  it  was  ao  ordered. 

An  invitation  of  the  Brooklyn  SodaJ  Union  to  a 
banquet  on  Thursday  evening  at  Hotel  St.  George 
WM  received  and,  on  motion  of  Bishop  Foss,  it  waa 
accepted  with  thanfcg.    Committee  adjourned. 

Wednesdat,  8  p.  M. 
(The  seventy-fifth  anniTersary  of  the  Missionary 
Society  waa  held  at  night,  Biahop  Bowman  presid- 
ing. Addresses  were  made  hy  Rev.  A.  S.  Hunt, 
D.D.,  Secretary  of  Uie  American  Bible  Society  ;  Rev. 
R.  8.  Storrs,  D.D.,  President  of  the  American  Board 
Foreign  Missions  ;  Rev.  J.  D.  Wells,  D.D.,  Presi- 


dent of  the  Preabytenan  Board  of  Foreign  Mispions ; 
General  J,  F.  Rusling,  LL,D.) 

THtTHSDAT   MORKINO,    NorEHBER   8. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9:30  a.  w.,  Bishop 
Newman  presiding. 

Devotional  eierciaes  were  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
R.  M.  Fresh  water,  D.D. 

On  motion,  the  following  appropriationa  were  msde: 

Contingent  Fund .$25,000 

Incidental  expenses 46,000 

Office  expeusea.. 30,000 

Disseminating  Miasiooary  Informa- 
tion  . 10,000 

Salaries  of  Missionary  Biahops. 9,000 

Total $119,000 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Leonard,  the  congrntula- 
tory  address  from  the  Preahjterian  Board,  presented 
by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Wells  huit  evening,  waa  ordered  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  Society. 

Od  motion  of  Bishop  Foss,  the  vote  6zing  the  mia- 
cellaneous  expenses  was  reconsidered^  and  it  w&s 
ordered  that  the  item  for  salaries  be  expressed  sep- 
arately from  office  expenses. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Goucher,  it  waa  ordered  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  the  ap- 
propriations far  publications  in  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  Gommiilee  of  Apportionments  and  report, 
and  the  following  were  appointed:  Dr.  J.  F.  Chaffee, 
Dr.  Q.  B.  Wight,  Dr.  J.  F.  Goneher,  Dr.  J.  M.  Buck- 
ley,  Dr.  M.  D*C  Crawford,  Secretary  McCabe,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Hargis,  and  Dr  W.  H.  Shier. 

On  motion,  the  miaeellaneous  appropriationa  aa 
amended  were  then  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Secretury  S.  L.  Baldwin,  it  waa 
ordered  that  the  proportion  appropriated  lo  B*oreign 
and  Domestic  Miaaiona  respectively  be  55  per  cent 
and  45  per  cent,  making  $rj14,110  to  the  Foreign 
and  $469,'r'J6t^j  the  Home  work. 

On  motion,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Secretary 
Leonard,  Dr.  D.  W.  C.  Huntington,  and  Bishop 
Andrews,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial 
minute  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Peck. 

Appropriationa  for  tb©  foreign  work  were  taken 
iipj  and  Africa  conBldered.  The  report  of  Bishop 
Taylor  was  read,  and  afterward  the  following  appro- 
priationa for  Africa  were  read  ; 

For  work  in  Liberia  Conference. ...  $2,500 

For  school  at  Cape  Pulmaa. ....  600 

For  school  at  Monrovia. 500 

For  school  at  White  Plains 600 

For  Gholah  Miaaion 200 

For  Pesseh  Mission 200 

Contingent  at  the  disponal  of  Bishop 

Taylor. , .. ., 200 

For  work  in  Sinoe  District  and  Wah 

Country , 700 

To  complete  church  at  Grand  Seas . . .  300 


Tot'il.. $5,700 


iU 


Th4  General  Mustanary  Committee, 


On  iDOtioo  of  Bishop  Walden,  it  was  ordered  tliat 
a  oommtttee  \m  appolntod  on  Waja  and  Means,  con- 
sisting: of  three  from  ibo  Distrtcts,  three  from  the 
Board,  one  Secretary,  and  two  Bishops,  and  the 
^restdent  appointed  Bishop  Walden,  Bishop  Good> 
sell,  Se<^©tJiry  Leonard,  Dr.  H,  K.  Carroll,  Dr.  J.  R, 
tHjr,  Dr,  M.  D*C.  Crawford,  Dr.  M,  8.  Hard,  0r.  R, 
M.  Freshwater,  and  Dr.  T.  K  Fleming. 

On  motion  of  Treasurer  Hnnt  it  was  ordered  that 
-a,  committee  of  fi7e  be  appointed  to  consider  the  ap- 
propriationa  to  South  America,  and  the  following 
were  appointed:  Biebop  FitzGerald,  Bishop  Foster, 
Treasurer  Hunt,  Secretary  Leonnrd,  and  General  J. 
*F.  Rusltng.  Tlie  eetimatea  for  South  America  were 
Ihen  referred  t«->  the  committee. 

Dr.  J,  P,  Goiicher  moved  to  instruct  the  commit- 
tee just  appointed  to  make  the  aggregate  of  their 
recommendations  as  near  the  appropriations  of  last 
year  as  posatble,  and  it  was  ao  ordered.  Committee 
^journed. 

TfTtJBSDAY   AJTBRNOON. 

The  Committee  met  at  2rao  p,  x.,  Bishop  Goodaell 
presiding. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Gideon  F.  Draper,  of  Japan, 

Rev,  G,  F,  Draper  and  Rev.  M.  8.  Vail,  of  Japan, 
^ere  introduced  to  the  Committee. 

Oo  motion*  Bishup  Newman  and  J.  S.  McLean 
were  added  to  the  Committee  on  South  America. 

Appropriattous  for  China  were  taken  up^  and,  on 
motion  of  Bishop  Fowler,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
estimates  for  China  he  referred  to  the  following  com- 
mittee with  instnictioD  to  report  appropriations  for 
the  consideration  of  the  General  Committee  aggre- 
gating the  same  amount  as  lost  year:  Bishops  Foster, 
Hiirat^  Fowler^  GoodBoli ;  Secrotariea  McCabe,  Leon- 
ard, and  Baldwin ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Taft. 

Appropriations  for  Germany  were  taken  up,  and 
the  following  made: 

North  Germany,  for  the  work $  1 2, 1 00 

North   Germany,    for  interest   on 

Berlin  debt, 600 

South  Germany,  for  the  work. . . ,      11,500 

South  Germany,  for  Martin  Mis- 
sion Tuititute 1,000 

JLppropriations  were  made  as  follows: 

Switzerland,  for  the  work ....  $7,400 

Norway,  fur  the  work. 1 4,000 

Sweden,  for  tli©  work 17,500 

^or  the  school  at  Qp«ala 1,500 

Denmark,  for  the  work ,  7,600 

Finland  and  St.  Petersburg 4,000 

On  motion^  it  was  ordered  that  the  following  com- 
mittee be  appolntod  to  consider  all  applieationa  con. 
nected  with  Domestic  Misstona:  Bishopa  Merrill, 
Fofla,and  Joyce;  Drs.  J.  U,  Durrell,  J.  J,  Bentley,  T. 
E.  Fleming,  J.  L.  J.  Barth,  J.  F.  Gouclier,  S.  F.  tJp- 
bam,  andC.  C  McCabe  {  Messrs.  K,  B.  Turtle  and  John 
French. 

On   motion,  it  waa  ordered   that  th«  folio  wing 


committee  of  five  be  apppointed  to  consider  mattcrt 
relating  to  India:  Bishops  Thoburn  and  Mallalieo, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher,  Treasurer  Hun%  aod  Secrataiy 
McCabe. 

Oo  motion,  it  was  decided  that  the  Committee^  on 
adjourning,  should  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  a.,  m.  on 
Friday. 

On  motion.  Treasurer  Earl  Cranston  was  added  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  aud  Means.  Committee  ad- 
journed. 

Friday  MoRiatrG,  Notkkbkb  9. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  1 1  a.  m.,  Bishop 
Bowman  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev    S.  F.  Upham,  D.D, 

On  motion  of  Treasurer  Hunt,  it  was  ordered  that 
H.  M.  Freshwater,  D.D.,  being  obliged  to  leave  oo 
account  of  the  illness  of  his  daughter,  be  permiUed 
to  represent  the  work  in  his  District  at  once,  and  Dr, 
Freshwater  addressed  the  Committee. 

On  motion,  Dr.  Freshwater  waa  excuaed  from 
further  attendance,  and  the  loll  owing  reaolntion  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Remlved,  Tliat  our  deepest  sympatby  la  extended  to  Rev. 
R.  M.  Frealiwstflr,  D.D.,  In  hla  fad  afBlctfoo  In  the  aerfooa 
lUoeaB  of  bla  dauffbter ;  we  sincerely  bope  that  bla  fears  may 
not  be  reallxed,  hut  that  her  bealth  may  t>e  raatorad ;  and 
we  pray  that  God's  gnioe  may  be  equal  to  all  bts  need. 

Letters  of  thanks  from  Rev.  Dr.  R.  SL  Stoirs  and 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Wells,  for  the  invitation  to  Uke  seats 
with  the  Committee  wore  read. 

On  motion  of  Dr,  Chaffee,  the  appropriations  to  the 
Scandittaviaa  work  in  the  United  States  were  ra* 
f erred  to  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Miaalona 

The  Committee  on  South  America  presented  their 
report  recommendiug  the  following  approprittioiDi: 

For  the  Work  East  of  (kc  Andes, 

Missionaries  in  the  field $14,100 

MiBsionaries  not  on  the  field 1 ,5dO 

New  mlsaionariea. .....,., 1 ,350 

Kvangeliatic  work 1 6, 150 

Educntion 8.200 

Property  already  owned  iind  rented.        7,510 
General  Mission  and  station  ex> 


penses 

Miasion  Press . 


1,250 
1,350 


Total $51,000 

For  Peru  a  lump  sum  of  $8,500,  the  same  ae  lift 

year,  to  be  redistributed  by  Bishop  FitxGerald  aiMl 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Mission. 

For  Ckiii, 

For  tranait  of  eight  teachers $2,400 

Forrenla. 1.725 

For  traveling  expenses . .  220 

For  insurance 455 

Furnii^htng   Girls*   School  at  Oon- 

cepcion 500 

For  debts  for  rents  two  months  of 

1893  and  for  1894. 2.5«6 


All  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. .     $T»866 
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The  report  waa  laid  on  the  table,  to  be  taken  up  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Secretary  Peck  was  pre> 

hereafter.  sented  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  India  reported  recommending  Dr,  Groucher  was  excused  from  attendance  on  the 

the  appropriations  as  follows :  Committee  for  Saturday. 

North  India $58,244  Bishop  Thoburu  rooyed  that  the  consideration  of 

Northwest  India 21,572  India  appropriations  be  made  the  order  of  the  day  on 

South  India 1 5,8 1 4  Monday  morning.  Bishop  Fowler  moved  to  postpone 

Ben^'^Burma^ * ^9  498  *^®  consideration  of  this  matter  untU  Monday  mom- 

J ing,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

TotaL $120,537  An    invitation    from     the    Methodist    Episcopal 

For  Malaysia,  for  the  work  .     . .    $10  083  Hospital  to  the  inembers  of  the  Committee  and  the 

An  addiUonal  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  increase  •"!"^'^f  ^^"^  "^  visit  the  hospiul  at  lunch  time 

of  salaries  to  be  divided  among  the  India  Missions  ^,^**J^'  ""^  "^*^^  ""^  ^"^^^    Committee 

and  Malaysia  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Bishop  *^^^^    '           Friday  EvKiaHO. 

Thoburn,  Dr.  Goucher,  and  the  Secretary  for  India.  ^          .      ,     ^    ,              ,«.*,., 

An  appropriation  of  $4,000  as  a  transit  fund  to  be  ,  ;^  '^T''^  ^°J^^  ^"^'j^f '  ^^  LT^:^*"*T  ^^ ' 

placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board.  ^^   \^  ^^.^  ^''^«^'"    ^^   Uethodlst    Episcopal 

The  above  report  on  India  was  Uid  on  the  table,  to  ^"^^^^^^  Friday   commencing  at  7:45  p.  m..  Bishop 

be  Uken  up  hereafter.  Andrews   presiding.    Addresses  were  delivered  by 

Estimates  for  Bulgaria  were  considered.    The  sub-  SecreUry  Leonard.  Bishop  J.  M.Thoburn,  and  Bishop 

committee  recommended  for  the  work  $16,650,  and  '  Newman. 

also  recommended  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  Saturdat  Mobniko,  November  10. 

confer  with  the  authoriUes  of  the  American  Board,  The  General  Committee  met  at  9:30  a.  m.,  Bishop 

and  secure  their  consent  to  the  Society  sending  mis-  Merrill  presiding.    Devotional  exercises  were  con- 

Bionaries  to  Sofia;  or  to  the  transfer  of  the  work  of  ducted  by  Rev.  G.  C.  Wilding,  D.D. 

the  Society  in  Bulgaria  to  that  Board.  jj^.   chaffee  moved  that  hereafter  speeches  be 

Bishop  Walden  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  Umited  to  five  minutes,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Dr.  Cranston  moved  as  a  substitute  that  the  report  Treasurer  Hunt  offered  the  following  as  a  substi- 

be  referred  to  a  special  committee,  with  instructions  ju^e  for  the  resolutions  moved  by  Dr.  Chaffee  on 

to  report  what  amount  will  be  necessary  to  wind  up  y^day,  and    it    was  accepted  by  consent  of   Dr. 

the  Mission  and  to  recommend  the  best  methods  of  chaffee  and  the  Committee: 

accomplishing  this  result     Committee  adjourned.  ^^^^  ^  ^^  appropriate  $10,000  to  Bulgaria,  and 

Friday  Afternoon.  that  the  Board  of  Managers  of  tbe  Missionary  Sodetj, 

mu    ^          ,  ^         .^^           .     .  «  ««             T>.  .  throngh  tbe  Gorrespondinff  Secretaries,  be  requested  toopen 

The  General  Committee  met  at  2:30  p.  m..  Bishop  correspondence  with  all  parties  concerned  In  ndation  to  the 

Foster  presiding,  and  conducting  devotional  exer-  future  of  this  Mission,  and  the  Board  Is  hereby  authorised 

cises.  to  make  such  disposition  as  In  Its  judirment  may  be  deemed 

Bishop  Walden   presented  the  appropriaUona  of  J««t  »nd  proper, 

the   Woman's  Home   Missionary  Society,   and,  on  After  some  discussion  Dr.  T.  E.  Fleming  moved 

motion,  they  were  referred  to  the  committee  having  the  previous  question,  but  the  motion  did  not  pre- 

in   charge  the  appropriations  of  the  Woman's  For-  vaiL 

eign  Missionary  Society.  After  further  discussion  Dr.  O.  B.  Wight  moved 

The  consideration  of  Bulgaria  was  resumed,  and  the  previous  question,  with  the  understanding  that 

on  motion  of  Bishop  Joyce,  the  report  of  the  Super-  amendments  may  be  offered  without  debate,  but  the 

intendent  of  the  Bulgaria  Mission  was  read  to  the  motion  did  not  prevail. 

Committee.  Bishop  Warren  moved  to  amend  the  pending  ree- 

Dr.  J.  F.  Chaffee  offered  the  following  resolution  olution  by  inserting  $16,650  instead  of  $10,000. 

as  a  substitute  for  the  motion  of  Bishop  Walden  Treasurer  Cranston  moved  that  the  amount  be 

offered  at  the  morning's  session :  $8,000. 

Reanlved,  1.  That  we  appropriate  $16,000  to  the  work  In  I>r.  Chaffee  moved  the  previous  question,  but  it 

Bulgaria,  to  be  administered  by  the  Board.  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  20  to  21. 

2.  That  the  matter  of  the  transfer  of  our  work  there  to  ^f^er  further  discussion  Dr.  T.  E.  Fleming  moved 

some  other  Missionary  Society  be  referred  to  a  committee  of      .,       -^  :^ ^— :^-   -«^  u  »..  ^^..^  k- -  -«♦* 

seven  who  shall  consider  the  whole  quesUon  as  to  the  future  *^«  P**^*^""  ^^~^^^°  "^  ^*  ^"  ^"^^'^  ^^  *  "^^ 

of  the  Mission,  and  report  to  this  Committee  on  Tuesday  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^* 

morning  next  at  10  o'clock.  Bishop  Fowler  moved  so  to  amend  as  that  the 

Bishop  Hurst  moved  that  the  subject  be  post-  Board  be  directed  to  gather  all  possible  information 

poned  until  to-morrow  morning  after  the  opening  of  and  report  to  the  General  Committee  next  year,  and 

the  session,  and  it  was  so  ordered.  the  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  24  to  21. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  a  memorial  nunute  Bishop  Foss  moved  to  amend  by  adding  after  tha 
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word  *Md formation  **  the  words  ^concemiogr  the 
condition  of  the  Mission,  and  the  feasibility  of  trans- 
ferring our  work  to  some  other  Missionary  Society." 
A  motion  to  lay  this  amendment  on  the  table  was 
lost  by  a  TOte  of  16  to  25. 

Bishop  Andrews  moTed  to  lay  the  resolution  of 
Treasurer  Hunt  and  the  amendment  on  the  table, 
but  the  motion  did  not  prevail. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Bishop  Foss  wan  then 
adopted. 

It  was  moTed  that  the  question  be  divided  at  the 
point  where  the  sum  of  appropriation  is  named,  but 
the  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  ofl6  to  27. 

The  substitute  of  Treasurer  Hunt  as  amended  was 
then  accepted  and  adopted,  as  follows : 

Itesolved,  Tbat  we  appropriate  $16,630  to  Bulgaria,  and 
that  tbe  Board  of  Managen  of  tbe  MiasloDary  Society  be  di- 
rected to  gatber  all  pctslble  information  concemlng  tbe  con- 
dition of  tbe  Mission,  and  (be  feasibility  of  transferring  our 
work  to  some  other  Missionary  Society,  and  report  to  this 
Committee  next  year. 

Dr.  Buckley  moved  that  when  the  Committee 
adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  9:30  on  Monday 
morning ;  but  this  motion  was  laid  on  tlie  table  by 
a  vote  of  25  to  1 2. 

Secretary  Leonard  moved  to  take  up  appropriations 
to  Ghiua.  Bishop  Foss  moved,  as  an  amendment,  to 
take  up  appropriations  to  South  America  after  hear- 
ing the  report  of  the  Committee  on  China,  and  it  was 
so  ordered,  and  the  motion  as  amended  was  adopted. 
The  Committee  on  China  recommend  appropria- 
tions: 

To  Foochow $27,000 

To  Central  China 43,000 

To  North  China 45,000 

To  West  China 12,000 


ToUl $127,000 

The  report  was  laid  on  the  table  for  the  present, 
and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  South  America 
was  then  taken  up. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  that  the  appropriations 
recommended  for  the  work  east  of  the  Andes, 
namely,  $51,000,  be  made. 

Treasurer  Hunt  moved  that  $46,000  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  work  east  of  the  Andes,  to  be  redistributed 
by  the  Committee  on  South  America. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  that  $47,000  be  appropriated. 

Dr.  Buckley  moved  that  $49,000  be  appropriated, 
and  it  was  so  ordered  by  a  vote  of  25  to  1 1. 

Secretary  Leonard  moved  that  this  amount  be  re- 
distributed at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Conference, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  presiding  bishop,  with 
instructions  to  provide  from  the  appropriation  for  all 
debts  incurred  during  the  present  year,  and  it  was  so 
ordered. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  that  hereafter  when  the  com- 
mittee  has  begun  to  vote  on  different  amounts  pro- 
posed, the  vote  on  all  amounts  named  shall  proceed 
without  debate,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 


Bishop  Warren  moved  that  after  tlie  voting  on 
sums  proposed  has  begun,  it  shall  not  be  allowable 
to  propose  new  sums,  but  the  motion  did  not  prevail. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Walden,  $8,500  were  appro- 
priated to  Peru,  to  be  distributed  by  Bishop  FitzGer- 
ald  and  the  Mission,  with  instruction  to  Include  the 
support  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Spangler  in  their  distribution. 

The  Committee  on  South  Amerlba  recommended 
that  the  use  of  $500  of  the  Peru  appropriation  by 
Dr.  Drees  last  year  for  expenses  connected  with  his 
visit  to  the  West  coast  be  approved,  and  tbe  report 
was  adopted. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 

Saturday  Aftbbnoon. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  2:30  p.  x.,  Bishop 
Andrews  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted  by  Rev.  I.  B.  Scott,  D.D. 

The  Committee  on  South  America  recommended  aa 
to  the  purchase  of  the  North  American  Normal 
School  referred  back  to  the  General  Committee  by 
the  Board  of  Managers,  that  the  Board  be  authorized 
to  make  the  purchase  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,  provided  that  snm  is  secured  by  special  gifts, 
and  the  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  South  America  recommended 
in  regard  to  work  in  Chili : 

For  transit  of  eight  teachers. $2,400 

For  rents,  $1,725;  traveling,  $220; 

insurance,  $455 2,400 

For  furnishing  Girls'  School  at  Con- 

cepcion 500 

For  debts,  two  months  of  1893  and 

for  1894 2,566 


$7,866 
On  motion,  the  consideration  of  appropriations  to 

Chili  was  deferred  until  the  appropriations  to  Foreign 

Missions  have  been  completed. 
The  question   of  appropriations  for  China    was 

taken  up,  and  their  consideration  was   postponed 

until  Monday. 
Appropriations  to  Mexico  were  taken   up.    The 

subcommittee  recommended: 

For  the  work  ($1,548  for  the  Press).  $49,478 
For  payment  on  the  Flint  claim. . .      1,000 

For  property  at  Oaxaca 6,000 

$56,478 
Secretary  Leonard  moved  that  $49,478  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  work. 

Treasurer  Hunt  moved  that  $53,378  be  appropri- 
ated for  all  purposes,  to  be  redistributed  and  ap- 
plied within  the  estimates  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee  of  Mexico,  with  the  approval  of  the  presiding 
Bishop,  $1,000  to  be  applied  on  the  Flint  claim,  and 
it  was  so  ordered. 

Appropriations  to  Japan  were  taken  up. 
The  subcommittee  recommended  for  all  purposes, 
$58,408  ($4,000  of  this  for  property  in  Yokohama) ; 
of    this    for    existing    work,    $64,408;     of    which 
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^11,000  shall  be.  for  native  eTaogelistic  work,  to  be 
distributed  bj  the  Japan  Conference,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  preaiding  Bishop.  The  remaining  sum 
•of  $43,408  shall  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Japan  Conference  for  redistribution. 

On  motion,  $54,408  were  appropriated  with  the 
<x>ndition8  named  in  the  report  of  the  8ulxK>mmitiee, 
the  sum  of  $43,408  to  be  distributed  and  applied  by 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Japan  Conference  with 
the  approval  of  the  presiding  Bishop  and  the  Board, 
with  instruction  to  provide  for  sending  out  two  new 
men,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Appropriations  for  Korea  were  considered.  The 
aubcomroittee  recommended  $18,320  for  all  pur- 
{>oses,  divided  as  follows: 

For  existing  work $15,510 

For  new  work:  One  new  missionary     1,250 

Ooe  new  residence  at  Seoul 1,300 

Site  for  house  in  Chemulpo 260 

On  motion,  $15,967  were  appropriated  to  be  re- 
■distributed  and  applied  by  the  presiding  Bishop  and 
the  Board  of  Managers. 

Appropriations  to  Italy  were  taken  up,  and  the 
report  of  the  recommendations  of  the  subcommittee 
adopted  as  follows : 

For  the  work $36,200 

For  tifih  payment  on  Rome  property     4,200 
For  new  building  in  Rome 3,000 

$43,400 
Monday  Morning,  Novbmbbr  12. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9:30  a.  if.,  Bishop 
^Warren  presiding.  Devotional  services  were  con- 
<iucied  by  Rev.  George  B.  Wight,  D.D. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  to  fix  the  seat  of  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Committee,  and  the  fol- 
lowing places  were  placed  in  nomination :  Eighteenth 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York; 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Denver,  Colo.; 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Scranton,  Pa. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  vote  be  taken 
on  the  westernmost  point  named  first ;  and  on  the 
others  in  succession,  proceeding  eastward  until 
choice  is  mada 

The  vote  was  taken,  and  Denver,  Colo.,  was 
•chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Committee. 

Appropriations  to  India  were  taken  up.  The 
•Committee  on  India  recommend : 

North  India $58,244 

Northwest  India 21,572 

South  India 15,814 

Bombay 15,409 

Bengal-Burma 9,498 

$120,537 

For  increase  of  salaries 15,000 

For  Transit  Fund 4,000 

$r3^,537 
Treasurer  Hunt  moved  to  appropriate  $127,637  to 
India,  enough  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the 


salaries  of  misaionaries  to  bring  them  to  the  standard 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  that  $117,537  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  work,  $10,000  for  salaries  additional, 
and  a  conditional  appropriation  of  $25,000  more  for 
salaries  and  for  Transit  Fund  to  be  raised  by  Bishop 
Thoburn  from  special  contributions  for  that  purpose, 
provided  that  any  amount  additional  raised  by  him 
for  these  purposes  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Society.    This  motion  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Foss,  the  resolution  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  India  in  regard  to  redistribu- 
tion was  adopted. 

Appropriations  for  Malaysia  were  taken  up.  The 
committee  recommended  for  the  work,  $10,083.  On 
motion,  $9,000  were  appropriated  for  the  work,  and 
$3,000  were  added  for  transit  and  other  purpoaes,  as 
a  conditional  appropriation  to  be  raised  by  Bishop 
Thoburn  from  special  contributions  in  accordance 
with  his  suggestion. 

Appropriations  for  China  were  taken  up.  The  sub- 
committee on  China  recommended : 

For  Foochow $27,000 

For  Central  China. 43,000 

For  North  Ohina 45,000 

For  West  China 12,000 


Total $127,000 

These  appropriations  were  made  except  that  the 
appropriation  to  West  China  was  made  $12,700,  mak- 
ing the  total  appropriation  to  China  $127,700. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriations  to  China 
was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  pre- 
siding Bishop. 

Secretary  McCabe  presented  dispatches  from  Ep- 
worth  Leagues  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
promising  to  double  the  collections  for  the  Missionary 
Society,  and  moved  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee  express  the  thanks  of  the  General  Committee 
to  them  for  their  action,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

On  motion,  $800  were  appropriated  to  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia at  the  disposal  of  the  resident  Bishop  at  San 
Francisco. 

Committee  adjourned. 

Monday  Afternoon. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  2:30  p.  m..  Bishop 
Foss  presiding.  Devotional  services  were  conducted 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  Hargis,  D.D. 

It  was  moved  to  reconsider  the  action  by  which 
Denver  was  fixed  as  the  seat  of  the  next  session  of 
the  Committee,  but  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
18  to  18. 

Appropriations  for  work  in  Chili  were  taken  up. 
The  committee  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$7,866  for  several  items,  but  the  consideration  of  the 
report  was  postponed. 

Treasurer  Cranston  moved  that,  in  considering  Do- 
mestic Missions,  the  Glasses  i^oe.  8  and  1  be  con- 
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tidered  llrsc,  and   tbeo  returo  to  tlie  regular  order, 
and  it  WR9  so  ordered. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriftuona  to 
the  Older  Conferebcea  and  Work  in  Cities,  appointed 
al  laat  jear^'a  seasioD^  waa  made.  Afler  the  preamble 
it  contained  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Ttiat  llie  largest  pcsalble  approprtatfotia  be  omde  for  work 
amooff  the  forefgu  populations  of  our  cities,  conslsteDt  with 
the  f^QtsnU  Interests  of  the  Society. 

8.  That  mlasloc  work  unong  the  BiijrUBh<«pea1i]]|g  peer 
pli»  or  city  and  coantry  districts  In  the  older  OonferifiOQa 
1)0  left  to  ibe  care  of  city  mtsston  and  Conlerenoe  aodeyea. 

S.  That  In  appeals  for  support  of  city  mlndoii  wort  and 
Conference  missionary  societies  cure  be  uiKea  not  to  dlmlQ- 
lah  thti  ci-iUL'Ctloiia  for  Uie  Mlsalunary  Society. 

4.  Tbat  no  appropriations  be  made  to  tbe  older  and  stronger 
conferences  for  mlsaiooB  to  £ngUsb-apealclngpeopl6«e2e«sii 
In  extraordinary  cases. 

5.  That  appropHstlons  by  the  General  MiasiOQftrrOotnmll- 
tee  for  Enfrllsh-speskiof?  woi  k  should  beooDdlttoMd  on  tb« 
relation  which  tiie  amoimt  raised  ty  tbe  Coofereooes  coo- 
oemed  bears  to  their  equitable  apponlonment. 

t.  That  the  General  Conference  be  memortftltj^ryl  to  make 
BQCb  changes  In  the  Constitution  of  tlje  v  Society* 

and  la  fbe  Dlaclplinft.  si  wlU  allow  sm  far  wort 

In dtlea  to  be  administered  by  local  ^>^.vx...  ...  dtymla< 

stoa  wort. 

The  above  resolutionSf  with  tlie^exception  of  the 
fifth  resoluttout  were  ado[>ted  after  reaolution  four 
waa  amended  by  striking  out  "older  and/' 

The  fifth  resolution  was  referred  to  the  represent- 
ativea  from  the  General  Conference  Diatncta,  to  con- 
sider and  report  at  the  session  next  jear,  and  to  them 
wa«  also  referred  t!ie  consideration  of  the  propriety 
of  allowing  Conferences  to  uae  wiihin  their  own 
bounds  all  the  money  thej  raise  above  their  equitable 
apportionment. 

On  motion,  the  rules  were  suspended  in  order  to 
take  up  appropriation  to  Colorado  Conference,  and 
$9,500  were  appropriated. 

On  motion  it  waa  ordered  that  an  evening  eeaaion 
be  held  at  7:30. 

Cla^a  S  waa  then  considered^  and  the  following 
appropriatJona  wore  made: 

California $7,112 

_  {Of  whlcb  $500  la  for  Van  N«iS  A  venae 

Church,  San  Francisco,  at  the  dlj»- 
posal  of  tbe  realdi^nt  Blnhop,  and 
f  U«00  \A  for  new  work,} 

Columbia  River. , . . , 6,500 

Oregon ....      5,000 

Puget  Sound 6.000 

Rev.  R»  S.  Storra,  D.D.,  President  of  the  American 
Board  of  Comniissionera  for  Foreign  31  issions,  being 
present,  by  invitation  he  briefij  addressed  the  Gen- 
eral Committee. 

On  motion,  Biahop  Thoburn,  beiTig  obliged  to 
jeave,  addreaaed  a  few  parting  words  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Fleming  presented  communication  a  in  re- 
gard to  work  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Til,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Domeatic  Missions. 

CommiUoe  adjourned. 


Monday  Etekikg. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  7:30  p.  v..  Bishop 
Hurst  presiding.  Devotional  eervieea  were  coo. 
ducted  by  Rev.  J,  M.  Carter,  D.D. 

The  consideration  of  appropriations  to  Uie  Pac 
Coast  waa  resumed,  and  $5,778  were  appropriau 
to  the  Southern  California  Conrereoce. 

Cla£8  No.  T,  being  appropriations  to  Rocky  Mou 
tain  regiotui,  wna  considered,  ctnd  the  following  ap 
propriatSona  were  made : 

Ariicona* * , ,  $6,600 

Idaho ,..»•,,,••,•.,.  5,000 

Montana , 5,7T8 

NevHda i,300 

<0f  which  fflOO  may  be  for  schools,  at 
disposal  of  tbe  presiding  Bishop.) 

New  Mexioo  English. &,800 

North  Montana. S,7&0 

Utah,  for  work 9,000 

Utah,  for  schooUf  at  the  disposal  of 

the  BcHtrd 4,000 

Wyoming , , 5,500 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Andrews,  it  waa  ofden 
that  when  any  one  class  of  miaaions  ftmong  dokkI 
Eogliab-apeaking  people  ia  called,  all  that  la  aaked 
for  tJiat  claaa  be  reported. 

Wdsh  Missions  were  then  taken  up,  and  tba  follow. 
ing  appropriations  made: 

Northern  New  York $300 

Philadelphia. 445 

Rock  River -  •     500 

Wyoming , 350 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Foas,  it  was  ordered  that  no 
new  work  be  considered  In  any  claaa  until  the  whole 
Domestic  Missions  have  been  considered. 

On  motion,  it  waa  ordered  that  the  Secretary  claasi* 
fj  the  Scandinavian  Miaaiona  in  preparing  tbe  appro-  ^ 
priationa  for  publication,  under  the  heads  of  Swadiah, 
and  of  Norwegian  and  Danish. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Wtilden,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Committee  on  Domestic  Miaaiona  report  the  total 
asked  for  each  claaa  of  foreign  populationf  and 
was  doue  by  the  chairman. 

Seandimiviim  MwicnM  were  conaidarad,  and 
following  appropriationa  made: 

Austin  (Swedish). . .  M.riOO 

California  (Swedish) ,.,...  -,50U 

Central  Swedish. , .  -  4,000 

Colorado  (Swedish) 400 

Kast  Maine  (Swedialt)  400 

New  York  (Swedi?»h) 1.000 

New  York  East  (NorwugiLiuj 1,500 

Committee  adjourned. 

Tuesday  Morniko,  Novkmbbr  13. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9:30  ^  ii.,  Bish« 
Walden  presiding.  Devotional  lervicea  were  oon 
ducted  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Shier,  D.D. 

Secretary  Leonard  presented  the  following  raaolo»j 
tion,  which  wa;*,  on  motion,  adopted : 

Remlv€dt  That  this  Oenerat  MisaSooary  Coiomitlea  baa^ 
baanl  with  great  satlafactlon  of  the  movement  among  our 
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Epworth  LeairoM  «nd  Clirtetlui  EDdetTor  Sodettes,  to  make 
a  Tbanks^TlDg  offerinir  for  tbe  euiae  of  Miastons.  Never 
tiaa  oar  work  been  so  proeperoos,  bat  because  of  the  Ren- 
eral  financial  depression  tbat  Has  prevailed  for  more  tban 
two  years,  tbe  Missionary  Society  finds  its  treasury  beavlly 
overdrawn^  and  threatened  with  serious  embarrassment. 
We  feel  tbat  the  proposed  contributions  by  our  youuR  people 
are  most  timely,  and  promise  substantial  relief.  If  all  our 
young  people*8  societies  fail  Into  line,  they  will  in  one  day 
relieve  our  present  embarrassment,  and  send  a  thrill  of  joy 
throuffbout  our  vast  Mission  fields.  While  the  Leagues  and 
Societies  will  receive  from  the  Treasurer  vouchers  for  their 
contributions,  which  will  be  credited  to  the  charges  with 
which  they  are  connected,  we  express  the  hope  that  their 
offering  may  be  in  addition  to  and  over  and  above  the  regu- 
lar collections  from  the  churches,  and  so  constitute  a  real 
advance  in  the  income  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  each  Epworth  League  and  to  each 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  connected  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch. 

The  consideration  of  appropriations  to  Scandina- 
vian Missions  was  resumed,  and  the  foUowisg  appro- 
priations made: 

New  York  East  (Swedish) |3,000 

New  England  (Swedish) 6,000 

New  England  Southern  (Swedish)..  2,000 

Northern  Swedish 6,200 

(Of  which  1400  shall  be  available  at  once, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  presiding  Bishop.) 

Norwegian  and  Danish 10,000 

Puget  Sound  (Swedish) 2,000 

Western  Norwegian-Danish 12,000 

Western  Swedish 4,350 

Wilmington  (Swedish) 626 

Dr.  G.  B.  Wight  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  ap- 
propriating |1,500  to  the  Norwegian  work  in  the 
New  York  East  Conference,  with  the  view  of  making 
the  appropriation  $2,000. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  that  no  reconsideration  of  ap- 
propriations be  entertained  until  the  Domestic  Mis- 
sions have  been  fully  considered ;  and  it  was  so  or- 
dered by  a  vote  of  32  lo  7. 

German  Missions  were  considered,  and  the  follow- 
ing appropriations  made : 

Calirornia  German $4,445 

Central  German 4,900 

($445  of  this  for  work  In  Detroit.) 

Chicago  Germsn 4,226 

East  German 6.230 

Northern  German 3,330 

North  Pacific  German 6,330 

Northwest  German 3,855 

St  Louis  German 3,776 

Southern  German 4,500 

West  German 7,000 

($780  of  this  avaUable  January  1,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  presiding  Bishop.) 

French  Missions  were  considered,  and  the  following 
appropriations  made : 

Gulf  Mission  (at  the  disposal  of  the 

presiding  Bishop) $700 

New  England 300 

New  England  Southern 600 

New  Hampshire. 1,066 

Committee  adjourned. 


TUBSDAT  AFTSBNOOK. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  2:30  p.  m.,  Bisbop- 
FitzCkrald  presiding.  Devotional  services  were  con- 
ducted bj  Rev.  C.  C.  MoCabe,  D.D. 

The  Committee  on  the  Roll  of  Attendance  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  and  Appropriations  of  the  Worn* 
an*s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Societj  reported  as  follows: 

**  1.  We  recommend  no  change  in  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

**  2.  We  recommend  that  the  appropriations  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Societj,  aggregating 
$323,668,  and  the  Womnn's  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, aggregating  $76,212,  unconditional,  and 
$66,147,  conditional,  be  approved,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  hereafter  the  appropriations  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  be  sent  to  th» 
General  Committee  in  detail." 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Treasurer  Hunt,  it  was  ordered  that 
$26  be  paid  to  the  sexton  of  the  Hanson  Place  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  for  his  services. 

Treasurer  Cranston  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted : 

BetoHved^  That  the  Secretaries  be  requested  to  hereafter 
present  on  the  estimate  sheet,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
<3eneral  Committee,  the  leading  historical  and  statistical 
facts  pertaining  to  each  Mission  named. 

Bishop  Mallalieu  took  the  chair. 

Bishop  Walden  moved  that,  hereafter  when  a  com* 
mittee  is  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  session^ 
their  report  be  printed  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  the  General  Committee,  and  it  was  sa 
ordered. 

The  consideration  of  French  Missions  was  resumed^ 
and  the  following  appropriations  were  made : 

Northwest  Indiana $400 

Rock  River  (at  disposal  of  resident 
Bishop) 1,500 

Spanish  Missions  were  considered,  and  the  follow- 
ing appropriations  were  made: 

New  Mexico  Spanish $11,556 

"        "            *•        for  schools...        1,800 
New  York  East 600 

Chinese  Missions  were  considered,  and  the  follow- 
ing appropriations  were  made : 

California $7,870 

New  York 1,000 

Oregon  and  Pug^t  Sound  (at  disposal 
of  resident  Bishop  at  San  Fran- 
cisco)   890 

Southern  California 1,000 

Japanese  Missions  were  considered,  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  appropriated : 

California $6,400 

For  Japanese  work  in  Honolulu  (st 
disposal  of  the  resident  Bishop  at 
San  Francisco) 1,000 

Bohemian  and  Hungarian  Missions  were  considered, 
and  the  following  appropriations  made: 
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Baltimore $890 

East  Ohio 2,600 

Philadelphia  (at  disposal  of  the  res- 
ident Bishop) 460 

Pittsburg 1,260 

Rock  River  (available  Jan.  1,  1896, 

at  disposal  of  resident  Bishop) . . .      3,600 
Upper  Iowa  (available  for  year  1896, 
at  disposal  of  resident  Bishop  at 
Chicago) 712 

Italian  Missions  were  considered,  and  the  follow- 
ing appropriations  were  made : 

Louisiana  (at  disposal  of  presiding 
Bishop) $1,000 

New  England  (at  disposal  of  the 

Board) 1 ,200 

New  York  (of  which  $600  shall  be 
available  at  once,  at  disposal  of 
resident  Bishop) 3,500 

Philadelphia  (at  disposal  of  resi- 
dent Bishop) 1,336 

Rock  River  (at  disposal  of  resident 
Bishop) 1,100 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  when  the  Commit- 
tee adjourn  it  would  meet  at  7:30  o'clock. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  hereafter  all 
epeeches  should  be  limited  to  three  minutes,  except 
those  of  the  representatives  of  the  Districts. 

Porlfiguese  Missions  were  considered,  and  the  fol- 
lowing appropriation  made : 

New  England  Southern $712 

Hebrew  Missions  were  considered,  and  the  follow- 
ing appropriation  made : 

New  York $1,000 

Pennsylvania  Dutch  Missions  were  considered,  and 
the  following  appropriation  made: 

Philadelphia  (at  disposal  of  tlie 
resident  Bishop) $800 

Missions  to  American  Indians  were  considered,  and 
the  following  appropriations  made: 

California $890 

California,  for  schools  (at  disposal 

of  resident  Bishop) 100 

Central  New  York  (for  Onondagas)  600 

Central  New  York  (for  Oneidas). .  200 

Columbia  River 1,200 

Detroit 534 

Genesee  (for  Tonawandas) 250 

"          (for  Cattaraugus) 250 

Michigan 623 

Minnesota 445 

Navajo  Mission  (at  the  disposal  of 

the  Board,  $200  of  which  is  for 

an  interpreter) 1,200 

On  motion,  the  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  10, 
adjourned. 

Tuesday  Night. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  7:30  p.  m.,  Bishop 
Joyce  presiding.  Devotional  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  South  Dakota. 

Bishop  FitzGerald  took  the  chair. 

The  following  resolution,  on  motion,  was  adopted: 


Resolved,  That  the  appropriations  be  considered  imtil 
ttaej  are  oompleted ;  then  reports  of  committees  be  beard 
and  acted  upon ;  then  any  oonditJonal  appropriations  asked 
for  be  determined ;  and  that  no  misoelianeoiM  bwinesi  be 
introduced  until  after  this  work  is  flnisbed. 

The  consideration  of  American  Indian  Missions  was 
resumed,  and  the  following  appropriatioiit  made : 

Northern  New  York $634 

North  Montana  (for  Piegun  Indian 
Mission  for  year  1896,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board) 1,260 

Oregon 700 

Puget  Sound 360 

Wisconsin 600 

Class  3,  being  Chn/erences  norOi  of  tlie  Potomac  amd 
Ohio,  and  east  of  (he  Mississippi  River ^  was  taken  up, 
and  the  following  appropriations  made : 

Detroit $4,890 

East  Maine 1,800 

Maine 1,360 

Michigan ' 4,400 

New  Hampshire 1,300 

Northern  New  York 1,200 

Troy 900 

Vermont 1.350 

West  Wisconsin 4,500 

Wilmington  (of  which  $400   shall 

be  for  work  in  Virginia) 700 

Wisconsin 4,000 

Class  4,  being  Conferences  in  Iowa  and  Kansas  and 
States  north  of  them^  including  Black  HUls^  was  con- 
sidered, and  the  following  appropriations  made  : 


Black  Hills 

Black  Hills  (for  schools) 

Des  Moines  ($7 1 2  for  Council  Bluffs, 
$250  for  Atlantic  City  District, 
$260  for  Des  Moines  District, 
available  at  once,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  Presiding  Elder  Miller) 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  Northern  (of  this  $370 
is  available  at  once  for  Duluth 
District,  and  $130  for  Wilmar 
District,  at  disposal  of  resident 
Bishop) 

North  Dakoto 

North  Nebraska 

(Of  this  $800  available  at  once.) 

Northwest  Iowa 


$4,900 
1,000 


1,212 
1,400 
3,850 


Northwest  Kansas 

(Of  this  $500  avaUable  at  once.) 
Northwest  Nebraska 

(Of  this  Saoo  available  at  once.) 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota 

(Of  this  $3,000  available  at  onoe.) 
South  Kansas 

Southwest  Kansas 

(Of  this  $500  available  at  once.) 
West  Nebraska ...    

(Of  tbis  $1,000  available  at  once.) 

Committee  adjouraed. 


6,900 
9,778 
5,800 

4,000 
7,000 

3,500 

14,000 
12,000 

1,700 
6,000 

7,500 
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Wednesday  Morkiko,  November  14. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9:30  a.  m.,  BUhop 
Joyce  pref^iiing.  Devotional  services  were  con- 
ducted  by  Rev.  L.  A.  BnnkH,  D.D. 

Oq  motion  of  Bishop  Newman  it  was  ordered  that 
iu  regard  to  the  amounts  made  available  at  once,  in 
the  four  Nebraska  Conferences,  the  Northwent  and 
South  went  Kansas,  and  South  Dakota  Conferences, 
the  Presiding  KIders  of  eacli  Conrerence  recommend 
a  distribution  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  resi* 
dent  Bi!4hop  and  the  B'>ard  of  Manaflrcrs. 

Class  No.  5,  bein^  the  White  Work  in  the  South, 
was  taken  up.  On  motion,  the  time  of  all  who  de- 
sired to  speak  on  the  subjt-ct  was  extended  to  ten 
minutes.  After  considerable  di^ncussion  appropria- 
tions were  made  as  follows : 

Alabama $3,000 

Arkaht»a8 5,000 

Austin 4,000 

($450  of  this  at  the  dlRpo^al  of  presid- 
ing Bishop,  fur  church  ailFort  Worth.) 

Blue  RulKe *. 3,500 

Central  Tennessee 3,400 

Ge<'rgia 2,500 

Oulf  Mission 1,600 

Ilol.ton 8,100 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  o'clock. 

Wednesday  After.noon. 

The  General  Cotnmittee  met  at  2  p.  m  ,  Bichop 
Newman  presiding.  Devotional  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  M.  S.  Hard,  D.D. 

The  consideration  of  appropriations  to  White  Work 
in  the  SoutJi  was  resumed,  and  the  following  made: 

Kentucky $4,700 

M  saouri 3,890 

St.  John's  River 3,200 

8t.  Louis 5.000 

Virginia 3.800 

West  Virginia 5,000 

Class  No.  6  was  taken  up  ( Work  Among  Colored 
Ptople),  and  the  following  appropriations  made : 

Central  Alabama $2,850 

CHuiral  Missouri 3,100 

DelHware 1,600 

Kast  Tennessee 2,500 

Florida 2,100 

Iowa 500 

(At  disposal  of  resident  Bishop  atOmaba.) 

Lexington 2,600 

Little  Rock 2,800 

Louisiana 4,000 

Mi8f*isslppi 2,100 

North  Carolina 3,00a 

Savannah 3,000 

South  C«rolina .- 4.000 

Tennessee 2,100 

Texas 4.000 

Upper  Mississippi 2,750 

Washington 2.000 

West  Texas 4,200 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  Chili  was  taken 
up,  and,  on  motion  of  Bishop  Foas,  the  following  was 
adopted : 
3 


PesfilvefU  That  w  e  make  a  contingent  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  the  purposes  named,  and  for  other  kindred  work 
In  the  aeir-supporting  misisions  in  Chili,  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  th«4  Board  so  far  as  special  contributions  may  be  made 
for  these  purposes. 

The  committee  on  making  apportionments  pre- 
sented the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  the  present  plan  for  apportioning  the 
amounts  asked  of  the  Conferences  be  continued,  and  tliat 
the  Board  be  requested  to  use  great  care  in  its  expenditures 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  presented 
their  report,  and  it  was  adopted.  The  report  in  full 
is  given  on  page  570. 

Dr.  Fleming  proposed  am<  ndments  to  the  plsn  of 
making  the  appropriations  t-o  that  it  would  read : 

The  total  appropriation  for  all  purposes,  except  the  liquida- 
tion of  debt,  shall  be  determined  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion. At  the  clo>e  of  all  other  appropriations  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  liquidation  of  debt  may  be  added. 

When  the  total  appropriation  has  been  determined  and 
the  ratio  of  distribution  to  home  and  foreiirn  work  has  been 
fixed,  iheappnipriationsfor  missions  in  the  United  States 
shall  l>e  first  considered  for  two  days  unless  sooner  disposed 
of,  and  the  appropriations  for  foreign  missions  shall  be  next 
considered  for  two  days,  with  the  like  provhio,  and  thus 
they  shall  alternate  from  year  to  year.  All  appropriations 
to  the  work  not  then  considered  shall  be  next  In  order. 
Reconsiderations  of  appropriations  shall  not  be  in  order 
until  the  entire  list  has  been  canvassed. 

A  committee  of  five  shall  be  appointed  to  which  these 
amendments  shall  be  referred  for  report  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  of  1806,  the  report  to  be  printed  and'seot  to  each 
member  of  the  General  Committee  at  least  four  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  annual  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  proposed  change  and  the  order  of 
appropriations  wore  referred  to  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Bishop  Fobs,  Dr.  T.  E.  Fleming,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Buckley,  Dr.  A.  &  Hunt,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher,  to 
report  next  year. 

Conditional  appropriations  were  made  as  follows : 

Foochuw, 

To  build  a  church  at  Foochow $8  000 

To  build  a  church  at  Kucheng 800 

To  build  a  church  at  Hol^chiang. . .  1,500 

For  chapels  in  Hinghua  prefecture.  2,500 

Central  China. 
For  a   medical    school    building  at 
Nanking $5,000 

North  China. 
To   purchase  lot   adjoining  hospital 

at  Peking : $800 

For  a  street  chapel    in  Peking,    in 

part 4,000 

To  complete  new  church  in   Peking  5,000 

South  America. 
For  Boca  Mission  in  Buenos  Ay  res.  .$2,000 

Italy. 
For  completing  building  in  Rome.  .$10,000 

Japan. 
For    rebuilding    Goucher   Hall  at 

Tokyo $1  ,000 

For  the  chapel  at  Yokohama 5,000 
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Korea.  Reanilved^  1.  Tbat  oar  forelgo  Mlaskxis  ara  reqneOed  to 

For  hospital  in  Seoul $5,000  exerctoe  tbe  greatest  care  in  aancUonlnff  farloufftia. 

For  property  in  Seoul 10.000  *•  Thattlie  Board  be  requested  not  to  pay  tbe  aalartetoT 

*^    '^     •f  furlougbed  mlnlonarles  beyond  one  year  from  tbe  time  oT 

On   motion,  it   was   resolved   that   Uie  matter  of  tbelr  arrival  in  tbls  conntry. 
transferring    $4,000    debt,    due    to    the    Woman's         On  motion,  the  following  was  adopted  : 
Foreign   Missionary  Society,  from   North   China  to        Resolved,  That  tbe  General  Committee,  reprewnttoir  two 

New  York,  be  referred  lo  the  Finance   Committee  million  seven   hundred  and  fifty  tbousaod  oommnoieiois 

mud  Board  of  Managers.  "**  ^^®  millions  of  adbereuts,  eamesUy  request  tbe  0». 

^  ^.        .  tjxv^ua.  u  gress  of  tbe  United  states  to  cease  making  appropriatioiis  of 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  whatever  can  be  ^^^^^^  „^^y  ,^,  ^j^„  ^^^  , 

saved  from  the  amount   named  for   work   in  Italy        Slimed  by  John  P.  Newman,  C.  C.  McOabe,  A.  B.  Leonard, 

through  a  redistribution,  with  the  approval  of  the  James  R.  Day,  8.  F.  Upbam. 

presiding  Bishop,  shall  be  applied  to  the  debt  on  the         Resolution  of  thanks  to  the  pastor  of  Hanfon 

property  at  Rome.  Place  Church,   the  church  officials,  and  hospitable 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  usual  preamble  friends  were  unanimously  adopted, 
should  be  prefixed  to  the  conditional  appropriations.  On   motion,  the  matter  of  cooperating   with  the 

On  motion,  the  following  appropriations  were  made:  Freedmen's  Aid  and  other  Societies  in  publishing  s 

North  Germany,  for  debts,  grants  in  ^•°"«^»  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^'^  "»^«'-^«^  ^^  ^^*»  Freedmen's 

aid  or  on  debt  on  Berlin  property,  ^^^  Society  to  the  General  Committee,  was  referred 

at  disposal  of  the  Board . .  .$1,000  to  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  in  regard  to  the         On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  all  appropriations 

Berlin  property  was  approved.  "  made  available  at  once,*'  be  understood  to  be  from 

The  following  appropriations  were  made  :  January  1,  1895. 

South  Germany,  grant  in  aid $800  Committee  adjourned  sine  die. 

Switzerland,  grant  in  aid 1,000 

Denmark,  for  debt   on   Copenhngen 
church,  at  disposal  of  the  Board. .   1,000  Misrionary  Oommittee  Hotea 

On  motion,  the  rules  in  regard  to  making  appro-         ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  .^^^^  ^^  ^^  .^^^^^^ 

priations  were  suspended.  ^^^      ^^^  indications  for  some  months  had  encour- 

On  morion  ot  Bishop  Mallalieu,  the  case  of  Mrs.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^,j  ^  ^^^,.j  ^ 

Ixjslie  Stevens,  in  reeard  to  financial  relief,  was  re-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^     rj,^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^,^ 

ferred  to  the  Board  of  Managers  with  power.  ,^^.^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^  ^^, 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Foss,  the  action  by  which  a  ^ouragement.     Enlarged  appropriations  were  greatly 

ceruin   amount   was    fixed    to  be  appropnaied   to  needed  in  all  the  mission  fields,  as  the  previous  year 

Foreign  and    Domestic  Missions  was  reconsidered,  ^,^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  reduction.    Some  of  the  Committ^j 

and  the  specific  appropriations  already  made  were  ^^^^^^  another  reduction  in  the  appropriaiions  for 

validated  as  a  whole.  ^j^^  ensuing  year.     It  was  believed  by  many  that  this 

A    motion   was    made   to  appropnate   money  to  ^^^,^  ^^^^^^    .^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^„^  ^^^^  .^  ^^  .^ 

Genesee  Conference  for  work  among  foreign  popiila-  *•      *u         u     i^  u      *  i      «.  4U 

.  .  ,      ,         t      i,  perative  there  should  beat  least  the  same  amount 

tion  in  Buffalo,  but  reply  was  made  that  the  Com-  «^„.^^  »^  ^„^i.  «^i^  «„  u^a  k^- :„-.«  -  -^- 

. .  ,  .    .        .   .  ,    .  appropnaied  to  each  field  as  had  been  given  a  year 

mittee  had  a  Lifrh  apprec.at.on  of  the  work  m  view.  ;„„„     y^„^^.      ^^^,  ,„„  ^^U  would  be  .  great 

yet,  on  account  ol  the  cond.t.on  of  the  treasury,  they  j;  i„t„e„t  t„  ^f  those  who  had  been  bur- 

were  unable  to  make  the  appntpriation.  j       j  i.    *i_  •  t*.  j     -j  ^  xv  i.  .l 

JL  ,  T..  »^       Jr  .^       ^,««  deued  by  their  successes.     It  was  decided  that  the 

On  motion  of  Bwhop  Walden,  $400  were  appro-  ^  ,  ,  ^     <•  .u  •  .-  u     u  u    .l 

^     ,    ..  ......        .  «     •  total   amount  of  the  appropriations  should  be  the 

priaied  for  Italian  work  in  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  ^,  mu-       -n  ^i   « 

^  ....  ,.  .     ^    ,  . ,  same  as  the  previous  year.    This  will  require  that 

to  be  available  at  once,  at  disposal  of  the  resident       ^  ,.  ,    .  .u     *  u  n 

>  K  g^^  QQj^Q  portions  of  the  year  the  treasurer  shall 

'1^°^*  .™  r,         -.,»..  ..^.  provide    for   an    indebtedness    of    near    five  hun- 

Ou  motion  of  Treasurer  Hunt,  $1.5,.64  were  ap-  ^^^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^     ^  ,.^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

propriated  for  the  debt.  ,    ,  „      .  per  cent)  will  go  to  the  foreign  field  and  a  litUe  less 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Andrews,  the  following  was  f^  .    ,*°     u     u         /»  ,j      mi-  .u 

^  '  ®  than  one  half  to  the  home  field.     There  were  those 

**      *  .    .  ,-  in  the  Committee  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 

B«tf>l»€d,  That  we  recommend  tbe  Board  of  Mana^rers  ..        .    ,     ,  ^  ,.        j  ».  j     ,       i     ,*  j 

Rive  careful  consideration  to  the  provlHion  tbat  should  be  .  i^ecessities  of  the  home  field,  and  had  also  loolfed 

made  for  the  support  of  orphans  who«e  fHtbers  have  died  In  upon  the  condition  and  heard  the  cry  of  the  heathen 

tbe  service  of  the  Missionary  8«>clety,  with  a  view  to  the  con-  world,  and   who  believed   that  the  proportion  was 

tinuance  of  the  support  now  provided  for  the  children  of  the  ^rong,  and  wished  to  increase   the  amount  given  to 

missionaries,  if  found  advisable.  .^  •     .      r      •        i     j     ».  ..  ^u         u       «  n 

^  .        .  c  »#  n  u    .u    r  11      •  the  work  in  foreign  lands,  but  they  cheerfully  ac- 

On  motion  of  Secretary  McCabe  the  following  was  .,.,j..         ^ 

,  quieaced  in  the  decision  made. 

P^       *     .       ^^         ^     -  ^  »  . .    .w  The  reports  received  of  the  oonditieii  of  the  home 

Whtretu,  Many  tbouflands  of  dollars  are  spent  In  tbe  pay-  «  .  ^  »      ^      .  ,  ,  ^.  ^. 

ment  of  tbe  traveling  expenses  of  missionaries  goin«  to  and  ^^^   among  the  foreign-speaking   populfttionft,  tbe 

retumlnff  from  tbe  fields ;  therefore,  Indians,  the  new  setUers  in  the  West  and  South,  and 
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among  the  Negroes,  evidenced  ihe  necessity  of  the 
continued  prosecution  of  a  work  which  has  been  so 
greatly  blessed  in  the  past.  Patriotism  as  well  as 
Christianity  demands  that  it  be  continued.  The  only 
part  of  the  field  where  there  wiis  a  decrease  of  the 
appropriations  was  the  Soutbern  S  ates,  it  being  be- 
lieved that  tlie  churches  there,  both  among  whites 
and  Negroes,  were  becoming  strong  enough  to  de- 
pend more  upon  their  own  resourced. 

Bishop  Taylor  sent  in  a  fuller  report  than  usual, 
reporting  prosperity  in  the  African  missions.  The 
usual  appropriations  for  the  missions  in  Liberia  were 
made  according  to  the  suggestions  of  Bish  p  Taylor. 

The  mission'}  among  the  Protestants  in  Kurope.  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway.  Sweden, 
and  Finland,  are  valuable  feeders  to  our  churches  in 
the  United  States,  and  «-e  help  "our  own  "  when  we 
help  them.  We  send  no  missionaries  to  thero,  but 
we  assist  the  native  preachers  in  the  work  fhey  are 
doing  for  their  own  people.  They  received  appro- 
priations. 

The  mission  in  Bulgaria  among  the  adherents  of 
the  Greek  Church  awakened  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  discussion,  and  for  one  day  its  friends  and 
opponents  debated  its  history  and  outlook.  It  received 
an  appropriation,  but  with  a  proviso  tliat  during  the 
year  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  its  more  vigor- 
ous prosecution  or  its  transfer.  Its  continuance  will 
depend  largely  upon  any  success  it  may  secure  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months.  Its  superintendent,  Dr. 
Davis,  has  exhibited  wisdom  and  enerjcy,  and  under 
his  administration  there  has  been  a  marked  advance. 
He  has  labored  under  many  discouragements. 

The  missions  in  South  America  are  meeting  with 
continued  success,  and  especially  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  becom- 
ing well  intrenched.  The  cry  for  '*  more  money  "  to 
purchase  more  property  continues  to  be  heard,  and 
would  have  been  gladly  heeded  had  the  Committee 
reason  to  believe  that  the  collections  of  the  ensuing 
year  would  warrant  it.  The  work  in  Chili  requires 
an  increase  of  workers.  The  Committee  understood 
that  the  Missionary  Society,  under  its  contract  with 
the  *' Transit  and  Buildmg  Fund  Society,"  could 
make  no  appropriation  for  work  in  Chili  except  from 
money  thnt  may  be  specifically  donated  for  thnt  pur- 
pose. The  Board,  at  its  meeting  on  November  20, 
decided  differently  and  made  an  appropriation. 

The  mission  in  Italy  has  encountered  many  diffi- 
culties, not  the  least  of  which  has  been  the  criticism 
it  has  lately  received.  The  opposition  to  its  present 
management  was  carefully  considered  and  debated, 
resulting  in  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  wiadom 
and  fidelity  of  the  present  superintendent.  Dr.  Burt, 
and  the  commendation  of  the  mission  as  deserving  the 
confidence  and  liberal  support  of  our  people.  More 
money  is  needed  to  flni>h  the  new  building  in  Rome. 
The  Committee  greatly  regretted  that  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  it  to  Italy  could  not  be  much  larger. 


The  missions  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  China  are 
suffering  from  the  infiuences  of  the  war  between 
Japan  and  China.  The  appropriations  were  made  in 
the  belief  that  in  the  near  future,  as  the  result  of  the 
war,  there  would  be  a  more  rapid  extension  and 
success  in  mission  work  in  all  of  these  countries.  India 
continues  to  be  the  field  from  which  we  receive  re- 
ports of  steady  and  gratifying  progress.  Bishop 
Thoburn  was  present  and  thrilled  all  hearts  by  the 
narration  of  what  the  Lord  is  accomplishing  among 
the  people  under  his  care.  The  appropriations  were 
increased  to  this  field,  and  Bishop  Thoburn  was 
authorized  to  make  special  collections  to  meet  the 
great  need  for  more  money. 

The  sessions  of  the  Committee,  continuing  through 
seven  week  days,  were  of  unusual  interest,  arising 
from  the  debates  on  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tions, and  the  reports  from  the  mission  fields.  There 
was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  the  discussions  evidenced  that  each  meii)ber 
was  animated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  have  done  that 
which  he  believed  would  best  promote  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  There  was  a  substantial  unanimity  in  the 
results  obtained.  The  Committee  appeals  to  the 
Church  to  honor  its  faith  in  the  devotion  and  liberal- 
ity of  the  Mt^thodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Echoes 
From  the  DelxUe  on  the  Anunint  of  Money  to  he  Appro- 
priated. 

The  Cburcb  ouffbt  to  be  consrratulated  on  the  receipts  of 
tbe  Missionary  Society  for  tbe  past  year.  Tbe  tbermometer 
Is  tbe  collections.  Tbe  decrease  bas  not  been  tbere.  Tbe 
love  and  loyalty  of  tbe  Cburcb  are  wonderful.— Secretary 
McCabe. 

If  tbe  Committee  cuts  tbe  appropriations  tbls  year  as  It  did 
la«t  year,  tbe  pa^itors  will  proceed  to  cut  furtber.  It  would 
be  serving  notice  tbat  tb«  Cburcb  bad  beaten  a  retreat.  I  do 
not  believe  tbat  God  Is  dead,  and  I  do  believe  In  tbe  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Cburcb.— r.  E.  Fleming. 

Tbe  reduction  a  year  af^o  wrougbt  erreat  damage  to  the 
work  both  at  borne  and  abroad.  Tbere  was  room  then  for 
faith,  and  we  may  well  have  faith  now.  It  is  true  we  are 
oblljred  to  borrow  money,  but  business  men  borrow  on  far 
less  foundation.— B(«/iop  FitzGerald. 

A  careful  study  of  tbe  report  made  by  Dunn  and  other 
commercial  agttneles,  and  the  reports  of  travellnff  salesmen. 
Indicate  a  hopeful  business  condition  for  tbe  future,  and  a  cul- 
tivation of  the  field  by  our  secretaries  and  pastors  will  result 
in  Increased  collections  tbe  comlnff  year.— Bishop  WaUUn. 

We  are  not  a  charitable  society  working  to  feed  the  poor, 
diotributioff  what  we  receive,  so  that  when  we  have  expended 
what  we  have  received  we  have  nothing  left.  We  have  a 
kuve  amount  of  real  estate  in  the  land  and  bouses  we  own 
in  all  our  miiislons.  We  have  financial  Interests  at  stake,  and 
we  must  care  for  them.— JBit«/i/»p  Thoburn. 

We  cannot  afford  to  reduce  our  appropriations  and  thus 
further  cripple  our  work  at  home  and  abroad.  Last  year  we 
were  under  a  cloud.  There  was  mom  courage  in  the  Wom- 
an's Foreign  Missionary  Socleiy.  They  sounded  no  retreat, 
and  the  result  Is  an  increase  In  their  collections.  We  re- 
treated, and  our  debt  bas  increased.  If  we  bad  asked  for  the 
same  amount  as  the  previous  year  we  would  have  received 
it."Secretarv  Baldtoin. 

If  we  keep  on  making  reductions  we  most  come  to  the 
point  where  we  must  withdraw  our  missionaries.  When  tbe 
redaction  was  made  last  year  the  feeling  among  the  people 
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was  Uiat  we  need  not  exert  ourselves  so  mucb.  There  Is  no 
mission  wbere  we  can  with  safety  reduce.  It  is  a  bad  thloff 
to  get  tbe  Churcb  into  a  retrogresstve  bablt.— IKn/iop  Uurti, 

I  was  somewhat  startled  to  bear  of  tbe  deficiency  aud  to 
bear  that  the  deficiency  sball  be  made  tbe  basis  of  further 
dlseouDts  of  our  appropriations.  We  ougbt  not  to  talk  about 
our  liabilities  without  considering  our  resources.  We  have 
no  reason  to  suppotte  our  receipts  from  collections  will  be 
less  next  ynar  than  they  were  this  year,  unless  we  cut  our 
appropriations  and  notify  the  churches  that  they  do  not  need 
to  give  as  mucb.  We  may  expect  at  least  $75«000  as  a  special 
offering  from  the  Epworth  Leagues.  There  are  also  200,000 
more  members  this  year.  The  increase  In  tbe  membership 
alone  w  111  increase  our  collections.  We  are  also  at  the  begin- 
ning of  better  Hme8.->f.  F.  Oitucher. 

One  of  the  things  that  stands  in  the  way  of  our  raising  the 
money  we  need  is  the  custom  of  soliciting  contributions  for 
objects  outside  of  the  regular  missionary  appropriations.  It 
is  sappinflT  the  confidence  of  the  Church  in  our  Missionary 
Society.  If  tbf  men  who  have  been  making  these  collections 
bad  solicited  for  tbe  Missionary  Society  we  would  have  had 
a  large  increase  in  the  contributions.  Tbe  money  collected 
Is  more  wisely  distributed  and  expended  when  done  by  tbe 
wisdom  of  the  General  MisMionary  Committee  than  when 
done  by  tbe  wisdom  of  one  man. — Secretary  Leonard. 


The  Japanese  War  in  Behalf  of  Korea. 

BT  RBV.  H.  LOOMIS. 

For  several  years  past  Japan  lias  been  demanding 
a  place  among  the  civilized  and  enlightened  nations 
of  tbe  earth.  It  has  been  denied  to  her  on  tbe  part 
of  Christian  countries,  and  the  people  of  Japan  have 
considered  such  action  as  both  selUsh  and  unjust. 
And  so,  instead  of  the  friendlv  and  confiding  spirit 
of  former  years,  there  has  arisen  a  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness and  mistrust  in  the  minds  of  many  Japanese, 
and  without  some  change  it  seemed  likely  to  coutinue 
and  perhaps  increase. 

But  a  treaty  has  now  been  made  with  England 
which  grants  to  Japan  what  has  been  desired,  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  other  nations  will  soon  follow 
in  the  same  line. 

And  now  to  the  surprise  of  many,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  every  friend  of  Japan,  she  is  proving  to 
the  world  that  her  demand  for  a  higher  place  than 
hitherto  accorded  her  is  not  unreasonable,  but  fitting 
and  just. 

And  yet  the  progress  made  by  Japan  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  her  material  improvement  alone,  and 
the  recently  demonstrated  strength  aud  efficiency  of 
her  army  and  navy,  as  manifested  m  the  struggle 
now  going  on  with  China. 

To  show  how  the  Japan  of  to-day  has  changed 
from  that  of  the  past,  we  need  but  refer  to  the  fact 
that  three  hundred  years  ago  the  armies  of  Japan 
swept  over  Korea  in  a  war  that  was  instituted  witli- 
out  just  cause,  and  prosecuted  without  mercy.  The 
spirit  of  carnage  and  plunder  was  unrestrained,  and 
besides  a  heriia^'e  of  poverty  aud  suffering  to  those 
who  were  left,  the  ears  of  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred victims  slaughtered  in  a  single  battle,  were 
brought  back  and  exhibited  as  trophies  of  the  cruel 
and  bloody  conflict. 


But  how  different  are  things  to-day.  For  years 
past  Japan  has  been  watching  with  intense  interirst 
and  anxiety  the  sad  aud  hopeless  state  of  the  poor 
Koreans,  who  were  being  crushed  and  impoverished 
to  the  lowest  degree.  This,  too,  was  the  result  of 
the  Chinese  policy  which  controlled  the  government 
to  such  a  degree  and  extent  that  every  measure  look- 
ing toward  progress  was  defeated.  Again  and  again 
did  tbe  king  and  his  friends  attempt  to  institute  re- 
forms, but  always  with  the  same  result  Judge 
Denny  published  the  statement  that  a  plot  was  formed 
by  the  Chinese  to  assassinate  the  Korean  king,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  interference  with  their  plans. 
The  result  of  all  was  that  China  took  the  money  of 
the  Koreans  for  their  own  u<^,  and  left  the  country 
bankrupt  and  wretched  to  the  last  degree. 

And  80  when  a  revolt  took  place  in  one  of  the 
southern  provinces  against  the  cruelties  and  exactions 
of  unscrupulous  officials,  and  the  few  and  inefficient 
Korean  soldiers  were  unable  to  suppress  it,  a  request 
was  sent  by  the  authorities  in  Seoul,  who  were  in 
league  with  China,  for  the  assistance  of  Chinese 
soldiers. 

The  sending  of  such  troops  in  violation  of  the 
treaty  made  with  Japan  in  1885  was  the  signal  and 
cause  of  such  an  uprising  among  the  Japanese  that 
it  was  impossible  to  prevent  a  war.  It  was  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  to  demand  that  Korea  should  be 
left  to  govern  herself,  and  go  forward  in  the  same 
path  of  progress  that  has  been  followed  so  success- 
fully in  Japan.  To  secure  this  object  the  Japanese 
were  ready  and  eager  to  make  every  needed  sacrifice. 

It  seemed  at  first  to  some  minds  that  there  was 
much  more  than  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Japan  to 
secure  the  independence  and  advancement  of  Korea. 
And  so  it  has  been  frequently  stated,  and  was  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  auotlier  war  of  conquest. 

But  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  say  that  such  a  spirit 
has  not  been  shown  in  regard  to  Korea,  at  least  In 
fact,  the  course  of  Japan  ia  Korea,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  made  known,  has  been  considerate  and  honor- 
able to  the  highest  degree.  It  has  apparently  been 
on  the  part  of  Japan  an  honest  attempt  to  secure 
to  the  Koreans  their  just  rights.  To  accomplish 
this,  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  a  new  and 
more  competent,  as  well  as  honest,  class  of  officials 
who  would  labor  for  the  highest  and  best  interests  of 
the  people. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  king  has  been  made  a  pris- 
oner by  the  Japanese  authorities.  On  the  contrary 
he  has  called  the  soldiers  of  Japan  to  his  aid.  There 
was  a  feeble  resistance  on  the  part  uf  some  of  thoee 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  China,  but  the  result  has 
been  that  the  officials  who  were  in  league  with  China 
have  been  removed,  and  new  and  progressive  men  ap- 
pointed to  fill  their  places.  There  is  also  a  High  Com- 
mission of  seventeen  persons,  who  are  appointed  to 
arrange  the  program  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
and  better  state  of  affairs.  .  Tlie  king  has  published 
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a  d&CTOQ  aDDOiindcg  ihit  ihpy  iire  liencefortl]  lo  be 
aQ  independent  power,  and  a  cotnpHOt  \m%  been  formed 
with  .fapati  in  tlie  proseciiiioD  of  the  war  aj^aiDBt 
ChiDfi. 

Btti  what  18  of  special  intureet  to  ibe  world  at 
]fi,rgQ  iH  the  immeiiBe  chHiige  ihat  hii8  taken  place  io 
Japao  in  the  coiidiiel  of  hoUi  the  goverttmcnt  and 
the  Brmj  and  navy  in  Lime  of  war.  The  commg  of 
tb^  JapaTieae  soldii-ra  into  Korea  was  regRrded  with 
inieune  horror  by  the  people,  who  h«d  never  forgotten 
tbo  inhuniaDUies  of  former  jenrf,  and  feared  lest 
tliey  fthonld  be  called  to  siilter  in  a  similar  way. 

But  to  the  Bnrprme  and  ^rutiRcatlon  of  all^  the 
soldiers  of  Japnn  have  sljown  a  spirit  of  refttmiot 
and  a  measure  of  diacipline  that  have  chjmged  their 
enemies  ioto  frieiids  and  won  ft>r  iU^m  the  highest 
pruiae.  From  munyand  vhHous  sources  come  refiorts 
of  the  care  thftt  hng  betn  exercised  to  prevent  any 
harm  or  inconvenience  lo  the  people,  and  ho  severe 
halt  been  the  piirii^hment  for  even  tliesmalteHt  broach 
of  propriety,  that  \i  is*  evident  the  authorit'e^  are  de- 
termined topieveMteverv  ihirtg*>Vt!jekiiidin  the  future* 
A  country  man  in  Korea  receo  t  ly  ma<ie  i  he  remark,  **  The 
Jupaneae  pay  for  everything,  even  th«'ir  water  car- 
riera."  And  more  than  xh'is^  iho  Japanese  Minister 
At  Scout  has  receutEy  mude  a  titieral  donation  in  be- 
half of  his  country  to  tlio  poor  and  suflfering  residents 
of  that  city. 

The  Japsineae  army  hfia  a  well-eqnipyied  comraift- 
flsry  and  medical  depririmeut,  and  all  the  wants  of 
Lbeac^ldiers  arc  promptly  find  fully  supplied.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Chinese  army  iw  without  siduibl©  pro- 
vision for  their  need,  and  the  poor  inhahiLantst  of  Lite 
country  are  greaily  diatresBed  in  order  to  meet  the 
daily  de  nut  rid  for  foe^d.  In  a  letter  just  ptiblifihed, 
ibereis  the  charge  that  the  Cliinese  soldiers  have  not 
only  exacted  fuod  from  the  Koreans*,  but  returned 
their  kindness  i%ith  wanton  cruelty. 

One  of  the  beat  ateanipn  of  the  recently  imported 
English  built  commercial  fleet  (the  YoJayhamti  Marti) 
has  b^en  devoted  10  the  special  use  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society:  and  thus  in  every  particular  are  the  wants 
of  the  soldiers  being  provided  for. 

And  not  only  do  the  Japanese  provide  for  their 
own,  but  it  is  reported  that  they  have  miniatered  to 
the  wants  of  the  Cliinese  who  have  been  wounded  in 
battle  and  left  wiiliout  any  care.  At  the  same  time 
the  prij^oner»  taken  in  baitle  have  been  trested  in 
the  tnme  way  as  is  cuHtomurj  with  civihzed  snd 
Ohristlnn  nntioDiv. 

The  EmpenL^r  of  Japan  also  isHued  an  edict  to  the 
purport  that  all  Cliinese  residents  of  the  country 
who  were  here  for  commercial  purposes  aht^uld  not 
bo  disturbed  m  their  businesH,  and  as  far  as  is  known 
this  hns  been  faithfully  observed. 

A  misHionary  from  China  who  recently  came  to 
Japan  for  his  health,  told  me  »  few  dnysi  »go  that  al- 
though h©  wore  the  Chinese  costuoie  unci  was  every, 
where  taken   for  u    Chinamdn.   he  had  suffered  no 


mdeneas  on  the  part  of  the  JapaneKe,  but  liad  trav- 
eled freely  and  safely  wherever  he  wished. 

In  kecpuig  with  the  avowed  policy  of  Japan  to 
aid  Korea  in  promo  ing  the  beat  i]iterei<tH  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  has  been  announced  iluit  the  Reform  a  Cora* 
mittee  at  Seoul  h<4ve  ©labor  ited  a  number  of  changes 
which  are  ceriattdy  commendable*  and  if  once  cur- 
ried out  will  grea'ly  benefit  ihe  country. 

Among  the  proposed  reforms  are  the  snbatiliition 
of  the  modern  n»ethod  of  reckoning  time  in  place  of 
the  old  Chinese  style ;  the  appointment  of  men  to  office 
ou  account  of  fitness  snd  merit,  and  not  as  h' reio> 
fure  on  accoimt  of  rank  ;  crimitial  punishments  are 
to  be  limhed  tii  the  perpetrators  of  the  cr<me.  and  are 
not  to  include  the  rchitives;  abolition  of  early  mar* 
riftges,  and  fixing  the  age  of  both  parties  at  a  proper 
period,  as  well  as  leaving  them  free  in  their  choice; 
al>oIition  of  eervice  for  a  fixed  pei  ind,  Btid  of  all  iMile 
of  hnmau  bf-ings;  abolition  of  the  law  forbiddiog 
priests  and  nuns  entering  the  capilul;  determination 
of  the  number  and  salary  of  till  offlcinlf>.  It  Is  un- 
derstood ali^o  that  there  is  to  be  a  system  of  general 
education  similar  to  that  in  Japan,  and  thiit  all  laws 
that  interfere  with  rehg  ous  freedom  are  to  be  abol- 
ished. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  impottjint  chsnge?, 
but  are  sulticipni  to  give  a  jiood  idea  of  the  tendency 
and  acope  of  the  reforms  proposed.  The  news  has 
just  b^eii  received  tluu  ulrfady  a  police  system  has 
been  esrsbllshed  in  Seoul,  and  a  new  silver  coinnge  is 
taking  the  pUee  of  the  cumbersome  cosh  which  has 
been  such  a  serious  hindrance  to  all  busitiese  and  a 
burden  to  all. 

It  seems  plain  that,  w  en  this  isjiU  taken  together, 
it  ij»  an  indisputable  evidL*nce  that  Japan  in  actuated 
by  a  hij^h  and  nublu  purpose-  io  this  conflict  with  an 
enemy  thnt  is  the  foe  of  progress  and  the  embodiujent 
of  conservfltit^m,  Wfrni  she  sewka  is  in  the  interest 
of  ImmaniLy  and  civih*zatiou. 

P.  S — Th©  following  ©itracts  are  from  a  notifica- 
tion which  has  just  been  is^^ued  by  Count  Oyamt, 
Minister  of  Stste  and  Wht: 

"  B^'lJigerent  operatiMos  being  properly  confined  to 
the  military  and  naval  forces  aCLtrnlly  ougjiped,  and 
there  being  no  rcaaou  wliatever  for  enmity  between 
individuals  becauj^e  their  countries  are  at  war,  the 
common  principles  of  humanity  dictate  tliat  auccor 
and  rescue  shfiuld  be  extended  even  to  those  eQcmies 
who  are  disabled  by  wounds  or  disease.  The  Jap* 
anese  troops  must  never  forgt-t  that  however  cnael 
and  vindictive  the  foe  may  ahow  himself,  he  must, 
nevertheless,  be  treated  in  ftccordauce  with  the  ac- 
knowledged rules  of  civilizjttion,  his  disabled  succored, 
his  captured  kindly  and  cousiJerately  protectt^d. 
Even  the  body  of  a  dead  enemy  should  be  tn^ated 
with  respect.  Japanese  soldiera  should  always  bear 
iti  mind  the  gracious  benevolence  of  tlkeir  august 
sovereign,  and  isiiould  not  be  more  anxious  to  display 
courage  than  charity.^' 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Boys  and  Qir's  as  GKyers. 

BY   MBS.  JAMSS  L.   HILL. 

Wb  want  the  boys  and  girls  to  remember  that 
there  was  oDce  a  little  lad  who  alone  had  just  what 
the  multitude  wanted,  and,  if  we  can  say  it  rev- 
erently, we  will  go  on  to  state  that  he  aloTie  had 
wlmt  Jesus  seemed  to  need  in  order  to  work  a  great 
miracle  that  should  benefit  and  bless  a  great  many 
people.  It  seems  that  Andrew  found  out  this  little 
lad.  Andrew  was  great  at  finding.  *'He  findeth 
his  own  brother  Simon.*'  The  boys  must  have 
noticed  that  some  people  are  always  finding  much 
more  than  others.  The  five  loaves  were  made  of 
barley,  and  horses  were  usually  fed  with  barley,  and 
when  a  Roman  soldier  was  caught  who  had  deserted 
from  the  army  a  part  of  his  penalty  was  that  he 
should  live  on  barley  bread.  And  the  two  little 
fishes  were  dried  to  be  eaten  by  the  poor  peasants 
of  Palestine.  Now  you  see  that  what  the  little  lad 
possessed  was  small,  and  he  was  doubtless  helped 
by  his  mother  to  obtain  it,  yet  he  gave  it  to  Christ, 
and  five  thousand  people  were  fed  and  strengthened. 

Boys  and  girls  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  this  lit- 
tle lad.    He  was  a  model  g^ver. 

I  know  of  another  boy  who,  like  the  little  lad, 
gave  all  he  had  to  Jesus,  and  was  very  much  blessed 
in  his  deed.  When  he  was  young,  besides  ''the 
glorious  Fourth*'  and  Thanksgiving  Day,  election 
day  was  a  holiday,  and  the  boys  always  had  election 
cake  and  some  boyish  sports.  But  the  annual  mus- 
ter was  the  great  day.  Then  a  regiment  turned  out, 
and  this  was  all  *'  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of 
war  *'  their  eyes  were  privileged  to  see.  Everybody 
went  to  it  When  there  was  a  sham  fight  with  the 
Indians  in  war  paint  and  feathers  it  was  intensely 
exciting. 

•*  I  remember  well,'*  says  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin, 
who  fouuded  Robert  College  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  a  missionary  among  the  Turks  for  tliirty-five 
years,  and  who  now  lives  at  the  age  of  eighty-ihree 
in  Lexington,  Mass.,  **one  morning  when — I  suppose 
I  was  about  ten  or  eleven  years  old — I  was  to  start 
off  alone,  my  brother  being  ill,  and  as  I  was  delayed 
by  chores  ihe  boys  of  the  neighborhood  had  all 
gone,  but  I  did  not  care.  When  I  got  myself  in 
order  my  dear  mother  gave  me  seven  cents  for 
spending  money  for  gingerbread,  buns,  etc.  A  cent 
then  was  a  more  puissant  coin  than  it  is  now  in  such 
purchases.  In  giving  it  she  said  to  me,  *  Perhaps, 
Cyrus,  you  will  put  a  cent  or  two  into  the  contribu- 
tion box  at  Mra  Farrar's.* 

*'As  I  was  trudging  along  I  began  to  question, 
*  Shall  I  drop  in  one  cent  or  two?  '  I  wished  mother 
hadn*t  said  one  or  two.  I  finally  decided  on  two 
and  felt  satisfied.    Five  cents  would  furnish  all  I 


could  eat  and  more  too^  but  after  a  time  oonsdeooe 
began  to  torment  me :  *  Five  for  yourself  and  two 
for  the  heathen !  Five  for  gingerbread  and  two  ffr 
souls  I '  So  I  said  four  for  gingerbread  and  three  for 
souls.  I  couldn't  make  a  firm  stand  there  very  loog, 
and  I  said  three  for  gingerbread  and  four  for  the 
souls  of  the  heathen.  I  would  have  drawn  the  line 
there  but  for  my  foolish  pride.  The  boys  would 
find  out  that  I  had  only  three  cents.  But  I  was  at 
Mrs.  Farrar's  open  door  and  there  was  the  contri- 
bution box,  and  I  had  the  seven  cents  in  my  hand.  1 
said,  *  Hang  it  all  1  I'll  dump  them  all  in  and  have 
no  more  bother  about  iL*  So  I  did,  and  went  away 
contented. 

**  I  played  shy  of  the  refreshment  stands,  and  by 
three  or  four  o'clock  I  had  sated  myself  with  mil- 
itary glory  and  made  for  home.  I  had  been  on  my 
feet  from  early  dawn,  with  absolutely  nothing  after 
my  early  breakfast.  I  was  just  as  tired  as  a  little 
boy  could  be  who  had  never  fasted  in  that  way  be- 
fore. I  burst  into  the  house  and  cried  out,  *  Mother, 
I'm  as  hungry  as  a  bear!  I  haven't  had  a  mouthful 
to  eat  to-day  1  *  '  Why,  Cyrus  I  have  you  lost  the 
money  I  gave  you  ?  *  *  No,  mother,  but  you  didn't 
give  it  to  me  right.  If  you  had  given  me  eight 
cents  or  six  cents  I  would  have  divided  it  half  and 
half ;  but  you  gave  me  seven.  I  couldn't  divide  i^ 
and  so  I  dropped  it  all  in  together.'  *  You  poor 
boy  1 '  she  said,  smiling  in  tearp,  and  soon  I  had  such 
a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  as  I  had  never  eaten  and 
no  monarch  ever  ate." 

A  little  girl  in  the  church  at  Ashland,  Ya.,  has 
been  one  of  a  band  of  workers  to  raise  money  to 
complete  their  church  building.  She  had  earned 
by  her  own  work  a  considerable  sum,  when  a  friend 
heard  her  express  a  great  desire  to  own  a  canary 
bird.  It  was  suggested  that  she  could  easily  buy 
one  from  her  own  purse.  '•  0,"  she  replied,  **  I  can*t 
get  a  thing  for  myself  while  I  have  that  church  on 
my  shoulders  I " 

Some  of  the  colored  people  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  have 
been  taking  monthly  collections  to  build  a  church 
edifice.  A  little  girl  six  years  old  said  she  must 
have  a  nickel,  for  next  Sunday  was  *'  throwing  in  '* 
Sunday.  Her  mother  said  she  shouldn't  give  her 
one,  tor  she  spent  the  last  one  for  candy,  and  she 
ought  to  have  saved  that  So  she  went  off  with 
a  basket  on  her  arm,  picked  up  bones,  and  sold 
them  for  five  cents.  Then  a  friend  gave  her  an- 
other, and  she  remarked,  *'  I  believe  I'll  put  this  in 
too,  for  tJiat  church  must  be  ftutW." 

This  is  the  spirit  of  determination  that  we  want 
to  incite  in  our  boys  and  girls.  Since  the  times  are 
hard,  and  since  money  now  no  longer  comes  easily, 
we  want  them  to  rise  up  in  their  might  and  with 
their  mites  to  say,  "These  missionaries  have  been 
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«nt  away  into  strange,  dark  places  where  they  can- 
iot  help^themeelyes,  and  tbey  must  be. supported  I" 
^Mission  Dayapring. 


CRiuToh  of  Christy  Awake  I 

BY  RBT.  EBNKST  GEORGE  WESLEY. 

Church  of  Christ,  awake,  arouse  thee, 
Arm  thyself  with  sword  and  shield ; 

Christ,  thy  Captain,  ever  leads  thee, 
Forward  to  the  battlefield. 

Church  of  Christ,  advance,  proclaiming 
Peace  and  pardon  through  the  cross ; 

He,  the  Lord  of  life,  acclaiming, 
Never  counting  gain  nor  loss. 

Church  of  Christ,  be  watchful  ever, 
Lest  ihe  foe  thy  camp  assail ; 

Watching,  thou  art  conquered  never. 
Over  sin  thou  shalt  prevail. 

Church  of  Christ,  the  battle  rages: 
Give  no  peace  to  craven  fear, 

E*en  though  Hell  thy  streng^  engages  : 
Christ,  thy  Lord,  is  ever  near. 

Church  of  Christ,  thy  God  has  spoken, 
Every  foe  shall  swift  retreat ; 

Never  can  his  word  be  broken, 
Never  comes  to  thee  defeat. 

Chorus. 

Church  of  Christ,  make  no  doUy; 
Now  he  calls,  let  all  obey. 
Forward,  everyone  to  day — 
Onward,  onward,  to  ihe  fray. 


This  Shall  Be  Lmnanael's  Land. 

BY  MRS.  LYON. 

Native  land,  thy  wondrous  story 

Sounds  abroad  through  all  the  earth, 
Thrones  of  old  and  kingdoms  hoary 

Hail  the  home  of  freedom's  birth. 
Reaching  forth  to  every  nation 

Welcome  word  and  helping  hand. 
Thou  hast  still  a  noble  mission, 

This  shall  be  Immanuel's  land. 

From  thy  broad  Atlantic  harbors 

Where  the  thronging  thousands  wait, 
To  the  West  whose  sunset  glory 

Floods  Pacific's  *»  Golden  Gate," 
O'er  ihy  blooming?  plains  and  prairies, 

O'er  thy  mountain  summits  grand, 
Every  breeze  the  message  carries, 

"This  shall  be  Immanuel's  land.*' 

Rivers  from  their  distant  sources 

On  through  forests  wild  and  free, 
Sweeping  in  their  mi^rhty  courses 

Bear  the  tidingrg  to  the  sea; 
Echoed  by  the  low  waves  dashing 

On  the  sunny  Southern  strand. 
Back  to  lakefl  in  sunlight  Hashing, 

**This  shall  be  Tmmanuel's  land." 


Dusky  hands  from  fetters  lifted, 

Savtge  tribes  that  friendless  rove, 
CaH  to  us  so  richly  gifted, 

*'Tell  us  of  a  Saviour's  love;  " 
Bound  in  chains  of  superstition, 

Slavish  yoke,  and  priestly  band, 
Break  their  bonds  of  dark  oppression. 

Make  this  now  Immanuel's  land. 

While  the  Christian  footstep  falters, 

Lo !  they  crowd  our  open  doors. 
Pagan  shrines  and  heathen  altars 

Rise  upon  Columbia's  shores. 
Hapte  to  tell  the  Gospel  story. 

Heed  the  Master's  last  command. 
He  ahall  come  to  reig^  in  glory. 

This  shall  be  Immanuel's  land. 


Thiee  Haids  and  a  Boy— A  BedtatioiL 

First  LitOe  Girl 

We  are  three  little  maids  of  the  Mission  Band. 

Bright  and  early  we've  taken  our  stand 

To  be  of  some  use  in  this  great,  wide  world; 

Instead  of  living  just  to  be  curled 

And  feathered  and  frizzed  like  the  poor  little  birds, 

We  mean  to  try  by  our  deeds  and  our  words 

To  do  all  the  good  we  possibly  may 

While  on  this  pleasant  earth  we  stay. 

So  we  have  lots  of  things  to  tell — 

For  in  our  Band  we  learn  them  well — 

About  the  far-off  mission  lands, 

Where  day  and  night  the  teacher  stands 

To  shew  Uie  way  to  our  dear  Lord, 

And  teach  the  people  from  his  word. 

We'll  show  you  how  the  children  look 

As  they  sit  and  learn  God's  holy  book. 

Second  Um  Girl 
This  is  the  way  they  dress  in  Japan — 
Land  of  the  bamboo  and  tlie  fan — 
Where  the  queer  little  children  are  begging  to  learn 
Of  Jesus,  that  they  from  their  idols  may  turn 
And  be  happy  as  we  in  the  care  of  a  Friend, 
Who,  having  once  loved  tliem,  will  love  to  the  end. 

Third  Little  Girl 
I'm  a  Hindu  child  just  now 
From  sunny  India,  where  they  bow 
To  cruel  gods;  where  mothers  sad 
Throw  little  girls  to  Gunga  bad. 
And  little  widows,  no  older  than  I, 
Are  left  in  darkness  to  pine  and  die. 
0.  thankful  and  glad  indeed  are  we 
Only  "  make-believe  "  heathen  to  be ! 

.Bnter  Chinese  Boy. 
Here  comes  a  boy  from  China,  you  see, 
Yf>u  tliree  little  maidens  make  room  there  for  me  I 
For  the  bojs  are  not  to  be  left  behind 
In  a  race  with  the  girls  for  the  good  and  the  kind. 
In  China  of  course  we  boys  ought  to  beat. 
For  what  can  girls  do  with  their  poor  stumbling  feet  ? 
But  we  mean  in  the  future  to  give  them  fair  play 
If  Christians  will  help  us  and  show  us  the  way. 

All  recite  together. 
So  we  three  little  maids  and  our  brother  "  Chinee  " 
Mean  always  true  workers  for  Jesus  to  be. 
Perhaps  you  may  hear  of  us  one  of  these  days 
lu  China  or  India  teaching  His  ways. 

—Children's  Work /or  Children. 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  General  Missiouary  Committee  advised  that 
all  our  churches  adopt  the  Monthly  MisRiooary  Con- 
cert  of  Prayer.  The  Missionary  Secretaries  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  following  subjects  for  the 
year  1895:  JantMry^  The -World.  General  Survey  of 
the  Mission  Fields.  February,  China.  Marcht  Mex- 
ico. Summary  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Missions  for  1894.  April,  India  iind 
Malaysia.  May^  American  Indians.  June,  Africa. 
July.  United  States.  Foreign  Populations  and  Needy 
Fields.  August,  Italy  and  South  America.  Romanism. 
September,  Japan  and  Korea.  October,  Protestant 
Europe.  November,  Bulgaria.  The  Greek  Church. 
December,  Money  and  Missions.  Report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Missionary  Committee. 

The  Michigan  Christian  Advocate  of  November  17 
says:  *'We  are  glad  that  our  General  MiasionAry 
Committee  sounded  no  retreat,  but  acted  on  faith  in 
the  people  and  in  better  times.  The  hopeful  minds 
and  the  conservatives  had  a  long  and  strong  discus- 
sion as  to  the  probable  financial  character  of  the 
coming  year.  Business  men  are  divided  in  their 
views.  No  one  knows  for  a  dead  certainty.  It  was 
right  to  look  on  the  woiB3  as  on  the  better  pide  of 
the  possibilities.  However,  afler  looking  on  both 
sides,  the  Committee  by  a  giod  majority  proposed  to 
forge  ahead  with  the  work  of  maintaining  tlie  out- 
posts of  Methodism  that  are  carrying  on  the  salva- 
tlon  of  the  world.  Let  every  home  missionary  and 
every  foreign  missionary  take  courage.  The  Church 
orders  him  to  stay  in  the  field  and  press  the  battle. 
Let  every  *  preacher  in  charge'  promise  the  unseen 
Commander  of  the  host  thai  he  will  raise  every  far- 
thing of  his  share  of  the  money  ne<'ded.  Let  every 
Methodist  in  our  great  church  stand  loyally  by  the 
established  Missionary  Society  that  is  carrying  on  the 
work." 

"I  want  you  to  spend  fifteen  minutes  everyday 
praying  for  foreign  misaionB,"  said  the  pnstor  to 
some  young  people  in  his  conjrregution.  "But  be- 
ware how  you  pray,  for  I  warn  you  that  it  is  a  very 
costly  experiment."  "Costly?"  they  asked  in  sur- 
prise. "Ay,  costly,"  lie  cried.  "When  Carey  be- 
gan to  pruy  for  the  conversion  of  tlie  world  it  cost 
him  himself,  and  it  cost  tho^e  who  prayed  with  him 
very  mucli.  Brainerd  prayed  for  the  dark-skinned 
savages,  and  after  two  years  of  blessed  work  it  cost 
him  his  life.  Two  students  in  Mr.  Moody's  Humnier 
school  began  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harveht  to  send 
forth  more  servants  into  l»is  harvest;  and  lo!  it  is 
going  to  cost  our  country  five  thousand  young  men 
and  women  who  have,  in  answer  to  this  prayer, 
pledged  themselves  to  the  work.  Be  sure  it  is  a  se- 
rious thing  to  pray  in  earnest  for  this  work  ;  you  will 
find  that  you  cannot  pray  and  withhold  your  labor. 


or  pray  and  withhold  your  money;  nay,  that  your 
very  life  will  no  longer  be  your  own  when  yoor 
prayers  begin  to  be  answered." 

An  excellent  plan  of  mission  studies  has  just  come 
to  our  notice  which  is  worth  passing  on.  It  is  ba.^ 
on  the  text,  "  The  field  is  the  world,"  and  ukes  up 
in  order  the  World  of  Space — that  is,  the  geography 
of  missions;  the  World  ol  Time — that  is,  the  history 
of  missions ;  the  World  of  Being,  a  study  of  men  and 
race«* ;  and  the  World  of  Thought,  a  study  of  com- 
parative religions,  with  the  reasons  why  Christianity 
is  supreme  and  alone  should  be  preached.  The  in- 
ventor of  this  course,  who  has  also  pursued  it  suc- 
cessfully with  hia  young  people,  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion thai  the  great  reason  of  lack  of  interest  in  missions 
is  lack  of  knowledge  of  these  things.  We  are  always 
interested  in  places  where  we  have  been  or  which  we 
know  about. 

An  informal  Conference  of  various  members  of  the 
several  Meihodist  bodies  engaged  in  mission  work 
in  Japan  was  held  in  Tokyo  in  August  last.  Bishop 
Ninde,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Bish- 
op Galloway,  of  the  Meth«>dist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  were  present  and  took  p^^rt  in  the  procf  edings. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted :  ^' Resolved,  1. 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  informal  meeting,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  several  Methodist 
bodies  engaged  in  mission  work  in  Ja|)an,  thaf,  with 
a  view  to  the  economizing  of  men  and  money,  and 
the  conservation  of  the  great  interests  of  our  com- 
mon Methodism  in  Japan,  and  the  nore  efficient  pros- 
ecution of  the  educational  work  of  the  churches,  both 
theological  and  collegiate,  we  favor  a  luiion  of  these 
educational  interests  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  the 
several  Conferences  and  Mi!«8ions  here  represented. 
Restdvtd,  2.  That  this  exprt-ssion  of  the  informal 
meeting  be  presented  to  t*  e  several  Conferences  and 
missions  at  their  next  annu.i!  sessions,  and  that  they 
be  n  quested  to  take  official  action  thereon,  and  ap- 
point members  of  a  committee  to  be  composed,  we 
sugge.<*t,  of  one  Japanese  and  one  foreign  missioi  ary 
from  each  Church:  and  alst)  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  uniting  their  publishing  int»-rests  and  so  fed- 
erating other  Ciiurch  work  as  to  build  up  more  speed- 
ily and  surely  one  MethiKlism  in  J«pan." 

The  l!iHke  Mohonk  Indian  Conference  that  met  in 
October  ^►t  was  composed  of  over  two  hundred  per- 
sons, the  majority  of  \\h«'n»  are  prominent  in  Ciiurch 
and  Plate.  The  Comjrtyationalist  summarizes  the 
conclusions  as  follows:  •  It  was  agreed  that  the  In» 
dian  ought  to  be  Irpatcd  as  a  man,  and  a.**  rapidly  as 
pos^ibie  placed  on  tlie  sanie  footing  as  other  Ameri- 
can ciiizeu><:  that  Indians  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
sell  or  lease  the  lands  received  by  aUoiment  under 
the  same  laws  which  govern  white  persons;  that  in 
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ciiaes  ordisabiliCj  ibey  should  be  allowed  rocourse  Lo 
the  cotirtu,  na  iu  the  aiae  oF  minors.  Work  ought  to 
he  provided  f*>r  TridinnR  und  oinrketa  0|>eii©d  for  what 
they  |iroduee,  Cotipresg  is  to  be  asked  to  make  pro- 
vision for  vmn%  property  belongitisf  to  the  IndiariB  &o 
far  as  Decessiiry  in  paying  for  t«i<'a  iiud  locid  iiiiprovo- 
nient^.  to  extend  the  operniion  of  civil  service  niles 
BO  HA  to  include  AAgistunt  teachera  und  oiher  minor 
officers,  to  piias  an  act  defitiiDg  the  posttioti  aud  dii> 
ties  of  llie  superintendeat  of  iDdtnQ  schoolij  and  to 
pay  him  u  decent  nakry,  to  employ  only  fit  men  for 
InditQ  ajri»nl8  at  such  salaries  as  will  secure  such 
meo^  and  to  take  mensures  to  stop  liquor  sellitijc  in 
AluMica.  It  WHS  Bisrreed  that,  &a  the  Indiaus  are  rap- 
idly becoraiiji?  cilixeot,  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  Indian  Bureau  may  be  abolished  and  the 
ediicftlional  w^rk  iransferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. A  ringiriiT  resolution  was  passed  oppoitug 
povernmeut  Jiid  lor  seciHrtitn  fiidian  schools,  auch  aid 
bein^  now  received  only  by  UnitHnans^  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  Roman  C^lholios/' 

Bi«hop  C  B.  OmllowMy,  wh<i  Ima  recenily  visited 
Japan,  wriies  of  the  Imperial  University;  "  M^e  via- 
ited  the  Imperial  Univeraity — the  Dnijfttkii — ^founded 
in  1856,  und  already  the  educational  pride  of  Japan. 
Tne  cliMngin;:  nnmes  c^f  this  institution  mark  the 
pro^rres*'*  oi  Japniie^e  e<iuc»tion.  At  fln»t  it  whs 
called  Bar»Blio  Shirnbejo,  '  Pltiee  for  examininfr  bar- 
barian uriiffjgs;'  afterward  it  was  called  Kiti*eijo, 
*  Place  fordevi'lopuiiiz'  and  campleiin?/  a^t^  tlu-n  given 
Its  present  name,  Daijraku^  'Great  Lertrning,'  So 
says  a  competent  mitnorfty  on  Uiuig's  Japanese. 
Some  or  the  build ingn  lire  modeled  after  those  at  Ox* 
ford  University.  Koi^land^  includinji;  those  benutiful 
quftfinu)srl<-8.  There  are  twenty  achooU  in  the  unl- 
vereity.  embrHcina;  evorythin^f  from  law  to  veterinmy 
medicine.  The  Olendnr,  u  atout  volume  in  EnglLnh, 
of  two  hundred  aud  fourteen  pa;?ea,  read»  very  much 
as  do  the  Annuaila  of  Am(?iieau  iiniverHtiies,  except 
as  to  dej(re<"B  conferred.  The  two  clusses  of  degrees 
given  ure  Hakivihi  au6  Dai  Lakmhi  Were  I  to  write 
K,  K.  Ho:*8,  Bimrfiikti  Dikufhi,  no  oiTenae  would  be  in- 
tooded  to  the  editor  of  iho  Adtocatf^ — only  that  he 
Wfti  «  |EraduMt*»  in  the  College  of  Litpramre.  The 
universiiy  Ia  supported  by  tuition  fees  and  grants 
froui  the  impt^rtul  treasury.  The  government  gr«nt 
for  1893  waa  365,162  yen  (dollars);  the  college  re- 
ceipts were  118^309  yen,  I  notice  that  the  average 
age  of  graduates  Ustyear  in  the  several  colleges  was 
twrify  Q'  c  years  and  two  months,  A  typical  young 
American  wiints  a  diploma  before  he  leaves  his  teens. 
If  this  tiniversity,  with  its  fifteen  hundred  strtdenls, 
were  brought  y rider  Christian  ittfluenco  the  day  of 
Jap:m*s  redempllon  vvoirld  be  near  at  IiMud.  Though 
not  positively  ChH-^tiarv.  it  m  the  product  of  WeMtern 
thought.  Such  an  orgnniK^uion,  nnd  such  a  natiouiil 
^^  iptrit  to  sustain  it  were  no«  possible  l>erore  Commo- 
^ftk  ddre  Perry  anchored  his  ffugship  in  Yokohama  Baj.^* 
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»Y  HEV,  WILLIAM  BURT,  D.D, 

T  AM  in  the  United  States  seeking  help  for  Italy. 
I  am  needed  in  Rome  to  look  after  the  building  now 
in  prncesA  of  construction,  as  I  alone  am  famili»<r 
with  ail  its  detail'!.  Hut  how  can  I  return  to  Rome 
before  lam  Bure  of  the  necessary  fuuda  wilb  which 
to  complete  the  building?  The  walla  are  now  up  lo 
the  third  story,  and  we  must  prneeed  with  the  work. 

Couhl  not  four  thousand  Methodist  preachers,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  McCabe'a  suggestion,  at  iheir  prayer 
meeting  or  Sunday  service  ?tale  tlie  case,  and  rai^© 
at  least  $10  for  thin  purpose.  Some  of  our  good 
brethren  who  have  been  intrusted  witli  tlie  Lt>rfJ'8 
money  could  give  $10,000,  and  name,  if  they  desire, 
some  depurtmeut,  auch  as  the  College,  Publidbiug 
House,  or  Church.  Some  could  give  a  memorial  of 
$5,000,  $1,000,  $500,  or  $100. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  some  one  would 
lay  on  God's  altnr  the  whole  ji mount  ueceaaary  to 
compleie  the  building,  $50,000,  and  thus  erect  a 
moDument  lo  hh  or  her  name  for  all  lime.  The 
enterprise  cominenda  itself  lo  every  lover  of  liberty, 
and  is  heartily  approved  by  ail  who  have  seen  iho 
location  and  studied  the  plans. 


Tba  General  MiBBionoxj  Ooinniitiee  od  the  Death 
of  Dr,  J.  a  Peck, 

Tbis  Generftl  Missionary  Con  roittee  holdalls  pres- 
ent sesfiion  under  a  profound  sense  of  loss  and  b*'- 
reavement  by  reason  of  Ihe  douili  of  Rev.  J.  0.  Peek. 
D.D,,  which  occurred  in  this  ciiy  (Brooklyn),  Mny  17. 
1894,  and  whose  funeral  was  held  In  this  house  t-f 
worship  where  he  once  oiTicinted  most  auccessfully  in 
the  pastoritl  oltlcet  on  the  I9tli  of  the  ^ame  month. 

Ilaviijg  enjoyed  his  presence  and  wiBe  counsels  at 
our  annual  ge«>8inns  for  six  successive  years,  we 
keenly  feel  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by  his  demise. 
Our  pense  of  loss  is  gieatly  increased  when  we  re- 
inembef  that  the  society  of  which  he  waw  a  corre- 
sponding secretary  wdl  no  more  have  the  tidvantage 
of  his  «4oquent  and  efifective  appeals  on  iu  behalf. 

We  dare  not  ask  the  question,  Why  was  be  taken 
from  us  in  the  midst  of  his  years  and  usefiilneast 
We  are  sure  that  our  heavenly  Father  is  too  wise  to 
err  and  too  good  to  be  unkind,  and  we  can  through 
grace  bow  auhmissdvely  in  the  presence  of  an  In- 
BCnitable  Providence,  saying,  '*Thy  will  be  done." 

We  assure  the  widow  and  children  of  oor  deoeftsed 
broiher  and  fellow^ laborer  of  our  tender  sympathy 
for  Uiem  in  their  great  bereavement,  praying  that 
abutid?int  strength  and  comfort  may  be  ministered 
unto  them  *' by  the  comftjrt  wherewith  we  ourselves 
are  comforted  of  God,*' 

We  direct  thnt  this  minute  be  spread  upon  the 
journal  of  this  General  Misslonsry  Committee,  and 
that  copies  of  the  snme  be  sent  to  the  widow  and 
children  of  nur  translated  brother. 
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Flan  for  Increasiiig  the  OontribationB  for  Missioiu. 

(The  following;  report  of  the  **  CommiUee  on  WajB  and 
Means  '*  wis  adopted  by  the  General  Mlnfonair  Committee 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  on 
November  18, 1894.) 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  income  of  our  Missionary 
Society  may  be  increased,  have  attended  to  that  duty 
as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  beg  leave  to  report : 

We  believe  that  while  large  gifts  from  tliose  to 
whom  God  has  intrusted  abundant  possessions  are 
most  desirable  and  important,  the  bulk  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  Missionary  Society  d  pends  upon  the 
liberality  of  those  of  moderate  and  small  means. 

It  is  better  to  have  everyone  give  sometiiing,  how- 
ever small,  and  to  give  it  regularly,  than  to  collect 
large  sums  from  a  few  and  nothing  from  the  many. 
An  analysis  given  a  few  years  ago  of  the  sources  of 
income  of  the  largest  missionary  treasury  in  the 
world — that  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
England — showed  that,  while  princes  and  dukes  and 
persons  of  title  and  great  wealth  gave  their  thou- 
sands, the  hundreds  of  thousands  were  made  up  of 
the  pence  and  shillings  of  the  tradespeople  and 
working  classes. 

What  we  need  in  order  to  meet  more  fully  our 
financial  responsibilities  is  a  collection  from  every 
church,  composed  of  an  offering  from  every  member 
and  every  attendant  We  want  the  pennies,  nickels, 
dimes,  quarters,  and  dollars  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  every  church  and  Sunday  school.  If  we 
could  have  them  our  missionary  treasury  would  soon 
overflow. 

But  how  shall  this  object  be  achieved  ?  Obviously 
by  convincing  all  the  members  of  our  churches  and 
Sunday  schools  that  the  Society  has  need  of  their 
gifts,  and  that  their  duty  is  to  contribute  according 
to  their  means  for  this  great  cause.  To  this  end  our 
people  must  be  trained  to  universal  and  systematic 
giving,  and  for  that  training  we  must  look  to  pre- 
siding elders  and  pastors  almost  exclusively.  Much 
has  been  done  already,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  imperative  need  of  more  money  for  the  Lord's 
work  at  home  and  abroad  must,  however,  be  ex- 
pressed, emphasized,  and  enforced  by  filling  the  heads 
of  our  people  with  missionary  information.  That 
will  put  the  cause  into  their  hearts.  Ail  prosperous 
business  enterprises  are  developed  and  maintained 
by  extensive  advertising.  What  is  an  advertisement 
but  information  given  in  an  attractive  and  effective 
way  ?  We  need  to  advertise  the  business  of  our 
Missionary  Society.  We  are  having  great  successes. 
The  investments  already  made  arc  yieldinf?,  some 
ten,  some  fifty,  some  a  hundredfold.  Opportunities 
for  extensions  of  this  business  of  the  Lord  are  open- 
ing to  us  in  nearly  every  field.  Every  Methodist 
ought  to  know  of  these  successes  and  opportunities. 
They  have  a  power  of  appeal  greater  tlian  any  man's 
eloquence,  a  power  to  interest,  to  move,  to  inspire, 


which  few  can  resist.  Our  annual  reports  abound  in 
interesting  facts  and  thrilling  incidents.  There  is  no 
lack  of  material  for  the  development  of  a  deep  mis- 
sionary interest  and  a  genuine  missionary  spirit 
among  our  people. 

To  the  end  that  this  mater'ml  may  be  more  fully 
and  systematically  used  we  recommend : 

First,  that  once  a  month,  at  least,  a  meeting  de- 
voted to  the  missionary  cause  be  held  in  every 
church,  either  at  the  mid-week  prayer  service  or  on 
a  Sunday  evening. 

Second,  that  an  attractive  and  well-arranged  pro- 
gram for  such  meetings  be  prepared  at  the  Mission 
Rooms  and  furnished  in  convenient  form  to  pastors. 

Third,  that  a  similar  service  be  prepared  for  use  in 
Sunday  schools. 

Fourth,  that  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  annual 
report  is  put  in  type  a  short  and  luminous  survey  be 
made  from  it  for  our  various  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions, giving  the  leading  events  and  most  striking 
successes  of  each,  and  lightening  it  witli  telling  inci- 
dents designed  to  shew  the  power  of  the  Qospel  over 
men  and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  disseminated.  This 
should  be  printed  in  convenient  form  for  the  use  of 
pastors,  Sunday  school  superintendents,  and  presi- 
dents of  Epworth  licagues. 

Fifth,  that  we  request  the  editw  and  publisher  of 
the  Sunday  School  Journal  to  devote  not  less  than 
two  pages  monthly  to  the  dissemination  of  mis^iionary 
information  of  a  diaracter  suited  to  the  needs  of 
Sunday  schools. 

Sixth,  that,  as  fur  as  possible,  collections  for  mis- 
sions be  taken  every  Sunday  instead  of  monthly  or 
quarterly  in  our  Sunday  schools,  thus  training  the 
children  in  constant  thought  of  and  gifts  to  the  mis- 
sionary cause,  and  depending  on  other  sources  for 
the  payment  of  Sunday  school  expenses. 

Seventh,  that  we  request  that  a  program  for  the 
monthly  concert  of  prayer  be  published  in  our 
Church  papers. 

Eighth,  that  the  missions  committee  of  the  Quar- 
terly Conference  be  set  at  work  to  learn  as  much 
about  our  missions  as  possible,  and  study,  in  council 
with  the  pastor,  how  to  bring  the  knowledge  they 
have  obtained  to  the  attention  of  every  member  and 
how  to  develop  the  liberality  of  the  Church  by  get- 
ting everyone  to  give. 

These  suggestions  are  offered  to  emphasize  meth- 
ods already  in  use  and  to  supplement  the  means  now 
employed  to  disseminate  missionary  information. 
We  have  our  missionary  periodicals  designed  for  old 
and  young.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not 
more  widely  circulated.  Our  recommendations,  if 
wisely  carried  out,  will  increase  the  demand  and  en- 
large the  usefulness  of  these  monthly  publications 
and  advance  the  cause  so  important  to  our  Church 
and  so  dear  to  our  Lord  and  Master. 

John  M.  Waldkn, 
Chairman. 


Our  Miuionary  Wwh  and  Workers. 
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Oar  IGanonaiy  Woik  and  Woiken. 

THi  Society  oomroenoM  a  new  year  with  «n  IncreMed 
4ebt«tNit  wim  tbe  belief  tbat  tlie  Churcli  will  boDori  be  draft 
made  upon  ber  and  iDcreaM  ber  oootribotioos. 

We  learn  from  tbe  MdkLynia  Message  tbat  the  Rev.  H.  L. 
K.  Lonrinff  of  tbe  Malaysia  MiaiioQ  baa  nlled  f  n»m  Singa- 
pore for  a  year's  furloQijb  in  Germany. 

Be?.  J.  B.  Newsome,  pastor  of  tbe  cburch  at  Cawnpore, 
India,  sailed  witb  his  family  from  Calcutta,  October  6,  re- 
tomlng  to  tbe  United  States. 

Be?.  T.  Crvren,  DJ>.,  for  many  years  a  miaalonary  in 
India,  will  preacb  or  deliver  lectures  on  India.  His  address 
is  iTanston,  lU. 

Bisbop  Tbobum  sailed  for  Southampton  on  November  15, 
returning  to  India.  He  was  accompanied  by  bis  nlei-e.  Miss 
Kllsabetb  Hurst,  and  by  Miss  Sarab  T.  Boggs,  botb  of  Kings- 
ton,  O.    Miss  Boggs  goes  to  India  at  ber  own  charges. 

Tbe  following  missionaries  for  India  left  New  York  on 
NoremberH:  Miss  Anna  E.  Lawson,  Miss  Ruth  CoUins, 
Miss  Anna  Klicker,  Miss  Celestia  Kaston,  and  Miss  Frances 
Butcher,  to  reinforce  tbe  mission  of  tbe  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society ;  on  November  17 :  Rev.  J.  L.  Humphrey, 
M.Dm  and  wife,  Mrs.  W.  L.  King  and  children,  Rev.  W.  W. 
Ash,  Bev.  F.  R.  Felt,  M.D.,and  wife.  Rev.  W.  Feistkom,  and 
Miss  Addle  C.  Weatberby. 

It  is  expected  tbat  on  December  12  Rev.  W.  T.  Kensett 
and  Rev.  F.  H.  Morgan  and  famUy  wlU  sail  for  Malaysia. 

Rev.  H.  O.  Cady  and  wife  are  to  sail  from  San  Francisco 
this  month  for  West  China,  and  expect  to  be  accompanied  by 
MIsi  Anna  Johnson,  for  Foocbow,  and  Miss  Julia  M.  Dona- 
hoe,  M.D.,  for  Hinghua. 

Bishop  FitxCierald  and  Dr.  Drees,  of  Arrentlna,  expect  to 
leave  for  South  America  on  December  20,  and  will  visit  first 
the  West  Coast. 

The  American  minister  at  Peking  having  advised  the  re- 
moval of  the  missionaries  with  families  from  that  city,  Bev. 
M.  L.  Taft,  D.D.,  and  family  have  removed  toChefoo. 

Bxtraci  nrom   Proceedings  of  Board  of 
]?Ian«cers. 

THE  Committee  on  Self-supportimr  Missions  reported  rec- 
ommending that  the  Board  determine  whether  it  bad  tbe 
power  to  make  any  appropriation  to  Chili  except  from 
money  specially  contributed.  In  case  tbe  Board  should 
deckle  it  bad  tbe  power,  tbe  committee  recommended  that 
the  appropriations  recommended  by  tbe  committee  at  its 
last  session  be  made,  and  also  that  the  return  expenses  of 
Bev.  W.  C.  Hoover  and  family  be  paid  on  itemised  bill. 

Tbe  Board  discussed  the  question  proposed,  decided  It 
bad  the  power  to  make  an  appropriation  to  Chill  from  tbe 
General  Treasury  for  the  objects  proposed,  and  made  the 
following  appropriations  for  Chili,  to  be  charged  to  the  In- 
cidental Fund : 

For  transit  of  eight  teachers $2,400 

For  rents 1,7«5 

For  traveling 230 

For  Insurance 456 

For  furnishing  Girls'  School  at  Concepclon ....      500 
For  debts,  two  months  of  1893,  and  for  ISM. . .  2,566 

ToUl $7,886 

Tbe  return  expenses  from  Chili  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Hoover  and 
family  were  ordered  to  be  paid  on  itemixed  bill  from  tbe 
Contingent  Fund. 

Tbe  General  Missionary  Committee  at  Its  last  session 
authorized  the  Board  to  purchase  the  North  American 
Normal  School,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
|6,000,  provided  tbat  sum  Is  secured  by  special  gifts ;  and  the 
Board  announces  its  readiness  to  make  said  purchase  when- 
ever the  necessary  funds  are  placed  in  its  treasury. 

Forms  of  constitutions,  together  with  courses  of  study  for 
tbe  Methodist  Institute  at  Puebla,  and  tbe  Methodist 
Institute  at  Queretaro,  Mexico,  having  been  forwarded  for 


the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  they  were  referred 
to  Drs.  Buttz,  Upbam,  and  Miley,  to  be  reported  upon,  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Bev.  Frederick  Brown,  of  the  North  China  Conference, 
was  authorised  to  remain  in  England  until  February  1,  bis 
salary  to  be  paid  at  home  rates,  but  should  he  remain  longer 
his  salary  shall  be  discontinued. 

Dr.  Jellison,  in  charge  of  the  hospital  at  Wuhn,  was 
authorized  to  use  whatever  balances  be  should  have  from 
his  personal  practice  among  foreigners  at  the  close  of  18M 
for  hospital  purposes  during  1806,  the  amount  and  disposition 
of  the  same  lo  be  reported  to  the  Board. 

In  1898  the  Foocbow  Mission  had  an  appropriation  for  a 
residence  in  Hinghua,  but  in  view  of  pressing  needs  in  Ing- 
cbung,  tbe  Board  authorized  the  use  of  most  of  the  money 
in  Ingobung.  There  is  some  difficulty  In  regard  to  the  land 
purchased  in  Ingchung,  and  the  Board  permits  the  return 
of  the  money  to  Hinghua,  to  be  used  as  originally  designed. 

The  Board  authorized  the  payment  of  bill  connected  with 
the  death  and  funeral  of  Bev.  Leslie  Stevens,  and  payment 
for  furniture  purchased  of  Mrs.  Stevens,  amounting  al- 
together to  $805.92. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  referred  the  redistri- 
bution of  ihe  appropriations  for  China  to  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  the  presiding  Bisbop.  The  following  oom- 
mlttees  were  appointed  in  the  respective  Missions,  to  make 
the  redistribution  and  return  the  same  to  the  Board:  In 
Central  China,  R.  C.  Beebe,  J.  C.  Ferguson,  W.  C.  Long- 
den,  J.  J.  Banbury,  0.  F.  Kupfer ;  NorUi  China,  U.  H.  Lowry, 
G.  R.  Davis,  M.  L.  Taft,  J.  H.  Pyke,  N.  S.  Hopkins;  We9t 
China,  S.  Lewis,  J.  H.  McCartney,  H.  L.  Canrigbt,  W.  R. 
Manly,  J.  F.  Feat;  Foochow^  the  Finance  Committee  of 
Mission. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Managers,  with  power,  a  request  that  Mrs.  Leslie  Stevens 
be  allowed  the  use  of  a  certain  balance  left  in  ber  hands, 
and  the  Board  decided  to  request  the  return  of  tbe  balance 
to  the  treasury. 

Bev.  J.  Soper,  of  Japan,  was  authorized  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds of  rentals  of  certain  property  in  Hakodate,  to  the 
amount  of  eighty  yen.  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  erecting 
a  new  chapel  at  Takumo,  fifty  miles  from  Hakodate. 

Tbe  redistribution  of  $15,907  appropriated  to  Korea  was 
referred  to  the  following  Committee  on  Korea,  with  instruc- 
tion to  provide  for  the  outgoing  of  one  new  mlarionary 
family:  W.  B.  Scranton,  H.  G.  Appenzeller,  O.  H.  Jones, 
H.  B.  Hulbert,  and  W.  A.  Noble. 

Rev.  I.  H.  Correll  was  authorized  to  use  the  $80  appropri- 
ated for  the  current  year  for  repairs  on  the  school  building 
In  Nagasaki,  and  $35  from  the  rentals,  to  aid  In  repairing 
the  native  church  in  Nagasaki. 

The  salary  for  December,  of  Rev.  F.  Ohlinger,  of  the 
Korean  Mission,  was  authorized  to  be  paid. 

The  following  were  appointed  tbe  Finance  Committee  for 
the  Japan  Mission  :  C.  Bishop,  J.  C  Davison,  J.  Soper,  J. 
Wler,  H.  B.  Johnson. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  referred  the  matter  of 
the  church  in  Copenhagen  to  the  Board  with  power.  The 
Board  authorizes  tbe  trustees  of  the  church  to  borrow,  not 
to  exceed  112,000,  at  four  per  cent  interest,  to  make  the  re- 
palre. 

The  appointment  of  Rev.  A.  G.  Bruns,  of  South  Germany, 
Treasurer  of  the  Ml^on,  in  place  of  Bev.  H.  Mann,  re- 
bigned,  was  approved. 

Two  hundred  dollars  for  the  year  1896  were  appropriated 
for  Mrs.  F.  G.  Davis. 

An  appropriation  of  $250  was  made  to  pay  the  transit  ex- 
penses of  Rev.  J.  E.  Banks,  a  local  preacher,  going  to 
Malaysia  to  take  charge  of  a  self-supporiing  school  In  Singa- 
pore. Tbe  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  the  expense  of 
bringing  tbe  library  of  Rev.  C.  P.  Hard  from  India  to 
Ameri<«.  Two  months'  salary  was  authorized  to  be  paid 
Rev.  F.  W.  Foote. 
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Leave  of  absenoe  from  India  for  two  or  three  years  was 
granled  Rev.  J.  D.  Webb»  but  without  salary  beyond  one 
year  from  tbe  time  of  bis  landlnR  In  tbls  oouotry. 

Tbe  return  expenses  uf  Bev.  N.  L.  Rockey  and  family  from 
India,  by  tbe  mo«t  direct  route,  wt* re  ordered  to  be  paid, 
and  cbarKod  to  tbe  transit  fund  to  be  raised  by  Blsbop 
Thobum. 

The  application  for  aid  for  tbe  mission  at  Sbrlnagar, 
India,  was  laid  over  for  one  year. 

Tbe  traveling  expenses  of  Blsbop  Thobum  were  referred 
to  8eoreUU7  McCabe  and  Treasurer  Hunt,  with  power. 

The  following  was  adopted:  '*  In  view  of  tbe  advance  In 
the  salariee  uf  the  India  mlsKlonarles,  which  Is  to  uke  effect 
on  JanuHry  1,  1895,  the  Secretary  la  hereby  Instructed  to 
notify  tbe  Mission  Treasurers,  and  to  direct  them  to  notify 
the  India  misssiunarles  that  the  special  rate  of  45  cents  per 
rupee  for  certain  personal  expenses  will  not  be  continued 
afterDecemberSl,  1804." 

The  General  Commlitee  requested  the  Board  not  to  pay 
tbe  salaritis  of  missionaries  on  furlough  beyond  one  year 
from  the  time  of  thflr  arrival,  and  it  was  resolved  that  no 
missionary's  furlough  should  extend  beyond  one  yearunlesN 
forspei'lal  and  urgent  reasons,  presented  and  approved  by 
the  Board. 

The  General  Committee  referred  to  the  Board  the  matter 
of  cooperating  with  the  Freedman^s  Aid  and  other  Societies 
In  publishing  a  Manual.  It  was  decided  that  **  the  proposi- 
tion is  not  practicable.** 

The  General  Committee  recommended  the  Board  to  give 
cart>f  ul  consideration  to  tbe  provision  that  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  support  of  orphans  whose  fathers  have  died  in  the 
service  of  the  Missionary  Society.  The  following  were  ap- 
p( tinted  a  special  committee  to  consider  tbe  same,  and  report 
to  the  Board:  Blsbop  Andrews,  Dr.  A.  S.  Hunt,  Mr.  J.  U. 
Taft. 

Secretary  Leonard  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Mission- 
ary Society  in  connection  with  renting  of  rooms  and  general 
charge  of  the  Book  Concern  and  Mission  Building. 

The  Board  approved  the  appointment  of  the  following 
missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society: 
Miss  Lizzie  E.  Trjon,  Ml!»8  Louise  Schneck,  Miss  Julia 
Maud  Donahue,  M.D.,  Miss  Jennie  M.  Dart,  M.D.,  Miss  Alice 
Evans. 

The  General  Committee  having  rt-quested  the  Board  to 
gather  all  possible  information  respeciiug  the  condlhm  of 
the  Bulgaria  Misnion,  etc.,  to  be  reported  next  year,  the  fol- 
lowing committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  same  and 
report:  Bi.>hop  Audrewb.  Bishop  Foss,  Secretary  McCal>e, 
Judge  G.  G.  Reynolds,  Dr.  A.  8.  Hunt,  and  Dr.  M.  D'C. 
Crawford. 

The  request  of  Rev.  William  Burt,  that  he  be  authorized 
to  exchange  certain  property  in  Turin,  Italy,  with  consent 
of  the  pre;«ldiug  Blsbop  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Flnanc**,  with  power. 

The  request  of  Dr.  Burt,  that  he  be  authorized  to  go  for- 
ward with  tbe  building  in  Home,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Europe,  wiih  power. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Apportionments  was  adopt- 
ed as  follows  :  An  apptirilimment  of  ♦1,500,000  be  made  ;  the 
apportionments  already  accei>te<l  by  the  I'residinjf  Elders, 
which  are  up  to  or  atM>ve  our  apportlonmeni.H,  Im^  applied  for 
the  new  year,  and  that  the  remainder  be  api>ortioned  on  the 
principle  of  last  year's  apportionments,  namely,  that  no  ap- 
portionments iHJ  less  than  ten  cents  per  member,  and  in 
other  cases  on  the  principles  aln*ady  adupled  by  the  lioard  ; 
the  apportion »i»-nis  are  to  be  tabulated  by  districts  on  this 
plan,  and  J.  F  Goucher,  M.  DW  Crawford,  C.  8.  narrower, 
D.  R.  Lowrie,  and  Secretary  McCabe  be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, with  power,  to  adopt  nnallv  the  apporiionments  in 
detail,  meeting  for  this  purjKwe  at  two  p.  m.  on  December  4  ; 
salaries  of  workers  on  tables  of  apportionments  to  be  re- 
duced $300. 

Tbe  appointments  as  missionaries  of  Rev.  W.  Vi.  Ash, 


Rev.  F.  R.  Felt,  M.D..  and  wife,  and  Rev.  W.  FeisUorn  ts 
missionaries  to  India  were  approved. 

Several  small  appropriations  were  made  for  Domestic 
Mlsrions. 


Missionaiy  Literature. 

Weslet/^s  Letters  to  Tounij  TTomeit  Is  not  a  mUHkmary 
book  In  the  usual  understanding  of  tbe  term,  but  its  read- 
ing will  Increase  personal  devotion  to  Christ,  and  this  should 
be  exhibited  in  missionary  zeal.  It  contains  a  series  of  let- 
ters written  by  Rev.  John  Wesley  to  several  young  mrlstiaii 
women,  edited  by  Rev.  Frank  G.  Porter,  B.D.,  and  pub- 
lished by  Hunt  A  Eaton.    Price,  75  cenu. 

Reffiucad  He2>er,  by  Arthur  Monteflore,  Is  tbe  btogrtphy 
of  the  saintly  man  who  was  for  three  years  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta.  The  book  gives  incidentally  some  account  of 
Scandinavia  and  Russia  In  detailing  a  journey  made  by  Mr. 
Heber,  and  interesting  Inddenu  of  bis  life  both  In  Englaod 
and  in  India.  It  Is  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Bevdl 
Company.    Price,  75  cents. 

Atnnng  the  Tiiibetans,  by  Isabella  Bird  Blsbop,  is  an  In- 
teresting account  of  a  Journey  made  among  the  Thibetans, 
partly  In  Thibet,  and  partly  in  India  on  tbe  borders  of 
Thibet.  The  climate  and  natural  features,  together  with 
tbe  manners  and  customs,  are  here  portrayed,  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  this  peculiar  people.  It  is  published  by  the 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    Price,  $1. 

The  MittKifmary  DaUu  Text  Book  Is  published  by  the 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Price,  75  centa.  It  Is  in- 
tended to  *'  remind  those  interested  In  the  work  of  fi>reign 
missions  of  dally  missionary  texts,  of  tbe  birthdays  of  the 
chief  societies,  and  of  some  of  the  chief  names  and  events  hi 
the  noble  story  of  Christ's  missionary  service.  In  order  that 
dally  praise  and  prayer  may  ascend  for  past  mercies  and 
present  needs,  and  that  hearts  may  be  kindled  afresh  by 
their  memory.**  It  is  also  intended  to  increaite  our  interest 
in  tbe  missionaries  who  are  representing  the  Church  at  (he 
front.  The  texts  and  verses  are  excellent  reminders  of  our 
duty  toward  missions. 

Chinese  Charactaiftttca,  by  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  for 
twenty-two  years  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  In 
China,  conuins  sixteen  illustrations  and  twenty-seven  chap- 
ters on  Face,  Economy,  Induhtry,  Politeness,  Disregard  of 
Time.  Disregard  of  Accuracy,  Talent  for  Misunderstanding, 
Talent  for  indirection,  Flexible  InflexlbUlty,  Abeence  of 
Nerves,  Contempt  for  Foreigners,  Absence  of  Public  Spirit, 
Conservatism,  Indifference  to  Comfort  and  Convenience, 
Physical  Vitality,  Patience  and  Perseverance,  Content  and 
Cheerfulness,  Filial  Piety,  Benevolence,  Absence  of  Sym- 
pathy, Social  Typhoons,  Mutual  Responsibility  and  Respect 
for  Law,  Mutual  Suspicion,  Absence  of  Sincerity,  Polytheism, 
Pantheism  and  Atheism,  Real  Condition  of  China  and  her 
Present  Needs.  It  contains  information  seldom. found  in 
any  work  on  China,  and  is  a  most  excellent  reference  book 
on  the  subjects  named.  Price,  $2.  Published  by  the  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company. 

The  Storu  of  the  Stmth  Sem,  by  George  Cousins,  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Snow  &  Co.,  of  2  Joy  Lane,  Paternoster 
Row,  London,  and  by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The 
author  is  EdlU}rlal  Secretary  and  Assisuni  Foreign  Secre- 
tary of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  **  The  book  Is  the 
ou  come  »»f  the  revived  interest  in  the  South  Seas  which  tbe 
efft)rt  to  build  the  steamer  John  WUUama  has  created.** 
It  is  a  history  of  the  wonderful  work  that  ban  been  done  in 
the  Tahiti,  Society,  Hervey,and  Samoan  Islands,  in  Western 
Polynehia  and  in  New  Guinea,  chiefly  by  the  misidonarlesof 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  also  by  thoee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  Wesleyans,  Presbyterians,  and  others.  It  to  a 
very  interesting  history,  and  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  It  has  Ave  maps  and 
sixty-four  Illustrations. 
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TIDINGS  FROM  OUR  JIISSIONS. 
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A  Mew  Ohurob  DitenBioQ  Booiety  in  Ohina, 

BT   REV,    WJLUAM    N.    BRKAITSTKR. 

**  How  can  we  ruroiah  chnrcliea  for  our  rapidly 
tnulupljiiig  coDpregaiiouB?"  This  haa  been  a 
probkm  uesgUing  heuvily  upon  the  miuda  of  the 
fDiB-ionarj  and  londinjf  native  helprA  in  Hin^huri 
(FoocUow  Conf»?rence).  Chiiiii,  formuny  months.  The 
Cliureh  has  g:rown  in  three  yeara  from  leMs  thMij  one 
thousand  to  litre©  ihouaiind  menjbers  and  proha- 
tlouora;  from  twelvfi  circuiis  to  twpnty-iwo;  from 
(IdeeQ  preacliePB  lo  forty  seven,  TJie  thirty  new 
places  opened  need  clinrches;  more  tlian  ludfof  the 
older  places  are  little  better  oil'  for  houses  of 
worth  i  p. 

Thin  J  new  cliurcJiea  are  needed  ftt  once  to 
properly  fold  our  present  Hock.  For  the  Mia**ioiiary 
Society  more  thmii  to  bef^n  lo  meet  the  emergency  ia 
out  of  t!ie  qrieHtion.  At  bent  they  can  aid  us  to 
build  but  two  or  throe  cliurcbea  a  year,  and  we  need 
hL  letiat  ten. 

We  prayed,  thoujfht,  eounaeled  iopfether,  und 
QDftily  Bubmitied'  a  plan  to  the  Diatrict  Conference 
that  met  with  iinanimoua  approiritL  It  was  thia: 
We  organized  a  Hinghua  Church  Exteniiion  Society, 

All  the  mooey  received  by  the  society  ia  to  be 
used  for  aiding  In  ciuirch  building,  to  be  iih'Qn  in  ihe 
form  of  a  loan  in,  aid  witiiont  interest,  to  ba  returned 
10  the  society  by  the  cbitrcli  belped  id  anntml  fnstulh 
ments  at  a  rate  proporliormte  to  the  raeniberahip 
each  year. 

The  aonrcea  from  whicb  the  society  eipecla  lo  re* 
ceive  funds,  in  addition  to  the  return  ofloans^are: 

1,  The  appropriations  of  the  Misaitmary  Society 
for  village  chapels.  inHtead  of  being  iciveu  in  aid  to 
tbe  church,  will  be  uHked  for  in  future  ms  a  loao  in 
aid,  to  be  used  perjHstunlly  in  budding  cbap^la,  aa  it 
it  ]>aid  buck  into  the  treasury  of  the  Extension 
Society. 

2.  Each  church  tliat  is  not  pajtbg  back  a  loan  will 
take  an  annual  collection  for  the  society.  Those 
that  are  not  willing  to  do  thia  will  not  be  aided  by  its 
funds. 

X  The  ftpecial  contributions  of  friends  in  America 
or  elsewhere  who  see  in  this  noble  eObrt  of  self-aup- 
fmrt  a  good  place  to  put  their  money  where  it  will 
do  lasting  and  abundant  good. 

What  kind  of  churches  will  the  aociety  build? 
Well,  we  cannot  build  them  aa  cheaply  as  they  can 
in  tropical  countries  like  India.  Wo  have  winter 
here;  mild  ones  with  no  ice  and  Tery  rsroly  sdow, 
but  we  have  winds  that  search  out  the  msrrow  of 
one'a  bonet^  and  that  make  the  muiHionary  wear  as 
hosTy  clothing  for  throe  c»r  four  months  in  the  year 
HS  he  did  In  the  coldest  weather  at  home.  There 
are  typhoons   and    other    storms   which    make    it 


necesp.Mry  imd  in  the  end  economiciil  lo  build  snb- 
stantiaJlv,  We  therefore  build,  wiih  foundttlious  of 
stone  and  brick^  thick  walls  of  pnwnded  eartb, 
plastered  wjth  lime;  strong  Ijeams  are  ufted.  and  tile 
roof.  Such  n  building,  if  kept  in  proper  repair^  will 
last  h  hundred  years  or  more.  The  audience  room  la 
about  thirty  by  f(frty  feou  Modest  qmirters  for  the 
pastor's  family  arc  in  the  retir  or  at  one  side  of  this. 

With  the  plain  Urtrrow  lienchos  u«ed  for  seata  in 
V  J  Huge  chiipels  ttiree  huudr*?d  persons  can  be  aeolod 
without  crowding. 

Such  clajrchea  can  be  built  with  from  two  to 
tl  I  ree  hundred  dolljAf?. 

Mftuy  of  our  coipgregationa  are  so  sltua'ed  that 
further  growth  is  pmctically  irnptwaible  until  ttiey 
get  larjier  quarters.  They  bogflo  witli  a  few  giithered 
to  M  orship  in  the  htrget't  room  of  the  leading  mem- 
ber's house»  or  in  son^e  small  rented  phtce.  But 
they  have  increasi^d  their  tiu ruber.  They  have  filled 
it.  Though  poor  they  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  the 
building  of  a  new  church;  but  to  budd  unaided  ia 
simply  imptJBj^lble.  They  can  raise  perhaps  one 
hundred*  dollars  and  Ui©  ground-  They  can  pay 
back  a  loan,  if  not  burdened  with  iiitere^st  Exp©- 
neoce  has  taught  us  that  very  smrdl  classes^  when 
tliey  get  a  good  chapel,  speedily  grow  iuto  strong 
churches.  These  new  people  thuii  will  help  to 
build  the  chapel  by  helping  to  pay  back  the  loan. 

Listen  while  I  tell  you  what  can  be  done  for  the 
salvation  of  the  henthen  through  this  society.  It 
will  take,  on  the  average,  a  loan  in  aid  of  two 
hundred  dollars  to  build  one  church.  Thia  will 
furnish  t^ittings  for  over  three  hundred  people.  But 
tliHt  is  only  the  beginning.  lu  ten  or  fifieon  years  it 
will  build  another  chapel,  lit  fifty  years,  an  ordinary 
lifetime,  it  will  build  fmm  three  to  five;  and  thus 
lurniiih  sittings  for  one  thousand  or  more  people. 
But  these  churches  will  become  crowded,  so  that  it 
in  safe  to  aay  that  each  dollar  of  your  two  hundred 
will  make  it  pH^Hsible  lo  furnian  a  place  of  worship  for 
eight  or  ten  perpooa  brought  from  Iteatheniam  to 
the  Christ  who  commanded  us  to  '*Go^  disciple  all 
nations. '^ 

The#e  people  are  in  earnest.  Tbey  are  willing  to 
help  themselves.  They  are  glad  to  turn  even  the 
appropriations  of  the  Mif^sionary  Soriety  iuto  loans, 
in  order  to  help  needy  places  in  the  future.  They 
mean  to  All  this  region  with  churches^  and  tlie 
cl lurches  with  worshiping  congregjitiona. 

They  huve  faith  to  believe,  they  dare  to  believe, 
that  God  will  bring  all  these  three  million  sonls 
speaking  this  Hinghua  dialect  to  himself.  Out  of 
tlieir  deep  poverty  they  ask  fnvored  Christian 
America,  not  for  gifti^,  but  an  homyrable  loan,  whicb 
will  be  loaned  and  loaned  again  tmtil  every  moun- 
tain, valley,  and  plain  in  this  densely  peopled  land 
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"  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as 
the  waters  co?er  the  sea.'* 

Any  person  sending:  enough  to  build  a  chapel  may 
name  it  as  a  memorial  to  anyone  he  chooses. 

In  most  cases  it  will  require  about  two  hundred 
dollars  to  carry  a  chapel  enterprise  through. 

The  llissionarj  Society  receives  special  contribu- 
tions to  be  used  as  the  owner  designates.  Any 
sums,  large  or  small,  which  you  wish  forwarded  to 
me  for  this  purpose  should  be  sett  to  Rev.  A.  B. 
Leonard,  D.D.,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Please  state  distinctly  that  it  is  a  special  contribu- 
tlon  to  aid  in  building  a  church  in  Hinghua  (Foochow 
Conference),  China. 

I  will  send  a  photograph  of  the  church  when  com- 
pleted to  each  person  sending  twenty-five  dollars  or 
more. 

Do  not  send  money  that  you  would  otherwise  give 
to  the  regular  collection  for  the  Missionary  Society, 
but  if  you  have  other  money  which  you  wish  to  use 
in  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  world,  here  is  an 
opportunity  to  put  it  where  it  will  do  lasting  good. 

ffinghua  City,  August  3\,  1894. 


An  Extraordinary  Movement  Toward  OhriBtiaoity 
in  India. 

BY  REV    p.  M.  BUCK. 

The  writer,  as  presiding  elder  of  the  district,  had 
occasion  to  visit  Muzaffaruagar  a  few  days  since. 
The  movement  among  the  Chamars  of  the  zillah  to- 
ward Christianity  exceeds  anything  I  have  heard  of 
in  those  parts.  Rev.  Daniel  Buck  has  baptized  four 
hundred  and  forty-four  of  late,  and  has  calls  from 
many  places.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  go- 
ing  on  and  baptizing  literally  by  the  hundred  arises 
from  the  want  of  workers  to  care  for  the  people  when 
they  have  been  bapiiz.  d.  We  cannot  move  forward 
more  rapidly  than  we  can  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  those  who  come  under  our  care. 

The  work  now  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  Muz- 
affamagar  District  From  the  part  of  the  Meerut 
zillah  adjoining  the  calls  are  as  loud  and  almost  as 
numerous.  The  numbers  heard  from  who  wish  to 
accept  Christ  would  number  seven  or  eight  huudred. 
A  delegation  from  one  community  of  some  hundreds 
came  to  Meerut  a  few  days  since,  and  said  they  would 
not  go  back  without  taking  the  missionary  with  them. 
A  native  brother  was  sent  to  teach  and  prepare 
them  for  baptiHm,  and  reports  most  favorably  of  the 
outlook.  Others  are  as  persistently  begging  us  to 
come  to  them. 

Now,  what  we  would  like  to  do  is  this:  We  would 
gather  as  the  way  opens  a  class  of  the  most  promis- 
ing youths  and  joung  men  and  organize  them  into 
training  classes  to  send  out  a  liitle  later  on  among 
their  people  to  push  on  the  good  work.  In  Muzaffur- 
nagar  such  a  class  has  been  started  numbering  a  dozen 
persons.    This  opening  has  come  upon  us  at  a  time 


when  we  are  under  pressure  for  funds.  We  have 
made  a  beginning  by  faith  as  noted,  but  lor  those 
already  taken  and  a  score  or  two  of  others  we  would 
like  to  gather  as  we  can  get  liold  of  promising  sub- 
jects. Funds  are  needed.  From  thirty  rupees  to 
thirty-six  per  annum  will  support  one  of  these  stu- 
dents. 

If  the  reader  has  some  of  the  Lord^s  money  to  use 
in  this  promising  work  it  will  be  applied  very  care- 
fully, and,  it  is  believed,  will  give  larg^  returns.  The 
writer  twenty-four  years  ago  took  a  little  boy  and 
put  him  in  school  and  cared  for  him  until  grown. 
That  lad  has  grown  into  the  Rev.  Daniel  Buck,  who 
has  been  made  of  God  the  leader  in  the  work  in 
Muzafiarnagar.  Perhaps  God  has  a  boy  to  be  used 
for  as  great  a  work  for  you  to  educate.  A  friend  of 
this  kind  of  work  has  sent  us  twenty  rupees,  and  it 
is  hoped  others  may  follow  the  good  example. — Indian, 
Witness, 


Beport  of  the  Japanese  District,  Oalifomia  Odd- 
ference,  for  the  Year  1893-94. 

BY   RBV.    M.    C.    HARRIS,    D.D. 

In  the  year  1877  three  Japanese  youths  sought 
the  Chinese  Mission  School  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  on  Washington  Street,  in  order  to 
learn  Enj^lish.  In  this  same"  year  they  were  con- 
verted, and  baptized  by  Dr.  Otis  Gibson.  One  of 
them  was  K.  Mi,?ama,  so  well  known  to  this  Con- 
ference. At  the  session  of  the  California  Conference 
in  1886  Bishop  Warren  transferred  Rev.  M.  C. 
Harris  from  the  Japanese  Conference  and  appointed 
him  superintendent  of  the  JapHuese  Mission. 

In  1893  Bishop  Andrews,  after  due  cc^nsideratiou. 
formed  the  four  cliurches  and  oight  branch  missions 
into  a  Presiding  Rider's  District.  Technically  the 
district  contains  only  the  territory  of  the  California. 
Conference,  including  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but  in 
reality  it  takes  in  the  entire  Pacific  coast  and 
Alaska. 

As  the  General  Missionary  Committee,  a  body  of 
much  wisdom  and  authority,  had  m^de  appropri- 
ations to  the  Conference  for  work  among  all  tlie 
Japanese  on  the  coast.  Bishop  Andrews  felt  jusiided 
in  making  appointments  to  fields  outside  our  limits. 

Recognizing  the  divine  call  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coa.*«t,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  Japanese  evan- 
gelists have  followed  their  brethren  in  their  wander- 
ings over  the  region  extending  from  Port  Simpson, 
B.  C,  near  Alaska,  to  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles,  cov- 
ering the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
California.  Five  organized  churches  and  ten  branch 
missions  have  been  established  within  tills  territory. 
During  the  pa^t  year  the  Gospel  has  been  preached 
to  ihe  jHpanese  in  Port  Simpson  and  Yancouver» 
B.  C,  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  along  the  Uniofo 
Pacific  Railway  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  in  Portland 
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and  vicinity,  along  the  Caliroinia  and  Oregon  Rail- 
way in  Oregon,  and  in  San  Frandsoo,  San  Joe^ 
Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  Sacramento,  Yacaville, 
Winters,  Fresno,  and  scores  of  camps  and  ranches 
contiguous  to  the  abore-named  places. 

The  total  number  of  the  Japanese  on  the  coast  is 
about  seven  thousand.  The  increase  for  the  past 
year  was  nearly  one  thousand.  Most  of  these 
strangers  are  young  men  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  represent  almost  all  grades  of  society — 
merchants,  stndenis,  artisans,  laborers,  and  sailors. 
Among  these  thousands  are  but  few  women,  their 
numbers  being  perhaps  less  than  three  hundred; 
unfortunately  some  of  them  belong  to-  the  disrep- 
utable classes.  Two  years  ago  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment  began  to  enforce  the  law  vigorously,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  coming  of  women  of  this  class  has 
absolutely  ceased.  The  Japanese  people,  Christian 
and  non-Christian,  on  the  coast,  heartily  approve 
this  action.  Indeed,  it  was  largely  through  their 
efforts  that  the  government  became  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  evil  and  determined  to  suppress  it. 

The  strictest  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  gov- 
ernment  of  Japan  over  all  her  people  going  abroad. 
The  iro  migration  laws  of  the  United  States  are  rigidly 
conformed  to  by  our  neighbor,  who  is  determined  to 
retain  our  good  w  ill  by  doing  unto  us  as  she  would 
have  us  do  unto  her.  The  population  averages  high 
in  moral  character,  as  evidenced  by  the  paucity  of 
crime  among  them.  Nearly  all  the  offenses  com- 
mitted by  them  are  minor.  There  is  one  Japanese 
in  the  penitentiMry  in  this  State.  He  committed 
murder  under  provocation  and  pleaded  guilty.  His 
trial  and  sentence  occupied  about  ten  minutes. 

Tiie  increase  of  the  merchant  class  is  quite  notice- 
able. In  1886  there  was  not  a  store  kept  by  a 
Japanese  on  the  coast  Now  in  San  Francisco  alone 
there  are  over  twenty.  In  nearly  all  cities  of  the 
coast,  from  Victoria,  B.  C,  to  Satn  Diego,  are  to  be 
found  one  or  more  of  these  shops  entirely  iu  Jap- 
anese hands.  Upon  my  arrival  from  Japan,  eight 
years  ago,  there  were  not,  all  told,  one  thousand 
Japanese  in  America.  Now,  as  staled,  there  are  at 
least  seven  thousand.  What  of  the  future?  Will 
they  come  here  in  large  numbers  ?  I  believe  not, 
though  in  ten  jears  hence  I  have  no  doubt  there 
will  be  at  least  twenty  thousand  on  the  Pacific 
slope.  The  Japanese  government  is  seeking  to  plant 
colonies  in  Mexico  and  Brazil,  though  she  is  moving 
cautiously.  Up  to  the  present  the  position  of  the 
Japanese  has  been  on  the  whole  favorable,  and  they 
have  been  treated  with  much  kindness.  All  the 
schools,  public  and  private,  are  open  to  them.  Hotels 
and  restaurants  also  receive  them  without  question, 
only  too  glad  to  have  their  custom. 

On  the  8th  of  June  the  first  District  Confer- 
ence  was  convened.  All  the  churches  and  stations 
save  Poft  Simpson,  B.  C,  were  repreHented  by  one 
or  more  workers.     In  addition  to  the  formal  busi- 


ness many  matters  pertaining  to  the  district  were 
carefully  considered.  It  was  decided  to  purchase  a 
lithographic  press  to  print  our  monthly  missionary 
magazine,  called  The  Tidings  of  Salvatiofiy  and  the 
tracts,  which  are  distributed  by  the  thousand.  The 
new  press  is  now  in  operation,  and  the  third  number 
of  the  magazine  will  soon  be  out.  The  churches 
purchased  it,  dividing  the  cost  among  thenu  Pastors 
Ishizaka  and  Kihara  are  the  editors  and  publishers 
of  the  magazine. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  funds  of  the  parent 
Board,  a  district  missionary  society  was  formed,  and 
the  amount  raised  and  distributed  was  above  $100. 
This  does  not  include  the  considerable  amounts 
raised  for  many  objects  purely  missionary,  which 
aggregate  many  hundreds  of  dollars. 

At  this  Conference  it  was  decided  to  change  the 
name  and  modify  the  character  of  our  pchool  in 
San  Francisco.  It  is  now  "  The  Training  School  " 
of  the  Japanese  District  It  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, namely,  Biblical  and  English.  The  oh. 
ject  is  twofold :  to  prepare  pupils  in  English  to  enter 
the  private  or  public  school,  and  to  train  young  men 
as  preachers  and  helpers  fur  the  district  work.  This 
agency  has  been  blessed  in  the  past  in  leading 
young  men  to  the  "  house  of  prayer  "  and  then  to 
Christ 

Heretofore  in  San  Francisco  we  have  been  as 
pilgrims — having  no  certaiu  dwelling  place — though 
for  seven  aud  a  hulf  years  Central  Church  (as  Dr. 
Dille  put  it)  "  has  exercised  a  pay-rental  care ''  over 
us.  Blessings  on  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church! 
To  my  mind  she  is  the  nearest  realization  of  the  apos- 
tolic ideal  of  a  Christian  church  in  the  city.  We  shaill 
ever  cheridh  gratefully  these  brethren  who  gave  us 
a  part  of  their  home  when  we  were  homeless.  They 
gave  unio  us  and  the  Lord  returned  their  gifts  unto 
them  with  **  thirtyfold  "  increase. 

In  Februnry  last,  on  the  last  Sunday  in  the  old 
chapel  on  Jessie  Street,  we  sang  in  Japanese,  "  Ima 
ni  itaru  koso,  Kami  no  tasnke  nare." 

*'  Here  Til  raise  my  Ebenezer, 
Hitber  by  tny  belp  rvecome.*^ 

We  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying  unto  ns : 

"Te  have  tarried  at  Mount  Seir  long  enough;  up, 
get  you  to  the  North." 

Leaving  the  old  premises  sacred  to  us  as  the 
birthplace  of  many  hundreds  of  aouls  and  out- 
pourings of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  literally  Journeyed 
to  the  North  and  took  possession  of  our  promised 
Canaan  lying  on  the  slope  of  the  highest  of  San 
Francisco*s  hills.  Here  we  builded  an  altar  onto 
the  covenant-keeping  Qod,  and  dedicated  the  place 
with  praise  and  prayer.  Soon  the  church  building 
so  long  waited  for  will  be  completed,  and  all  our 
prayers  answered.  Then  it  will  be  for  us  loedter 
upon  the  broader  life  of  soul-saving  and  soul-train- 
ing  work  to  which  this  mission  is  called.  The  past 
has  been  glorious,  the  future,' please  God,  will   be 
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better  than  the  past  Here  we  express  oiir-eamest 
thanks  to  the  Clnirch  Kxtensioii  Society  for  its  large 
donation  for  the  building.  What  a  privilege  to  b<»- 
long  to  a  great  soul  savinir,  world-embracing  Church 
that,  throu^rh  her  many  organized  ageucioa.  gives  lielp 
to  the  vrenk  and  makes  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
known  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  Japanese  brethren  undertook  to  raise  three 
thousand  di>llars  toward  the  lot  and  church.  They 
have  paid  over  two  thousand,  and  wilL  duri>g 
the  year,  raise  the  balance.  We  shall  need  at  least 
fifteen  hundred  more  to  complete  the  building,  and 
for  this  we  turn  to  the  friends  of  Christ  in  America 
believing  that  many  will  cheerfully  make  a  thank 
offering  to  God  for  this  purpose. 

The  church  in  San  Francisco  has  supported  two 
preachers,  and,  in  addition,  one  branch  mission  in 
I  he  city.  Work  on  many  lines  has  been  vigorously 
pushed,  and  the  results  have  been  large.  Conver- 
sions, 217.     Baptisms,  51. 

The  Oakland  church  stands  next  to  that  of  San 
Francisco  in  age  and  influence.  Eleven  years  ago  a 
branch  of  the  Japanese  Gospel  Society  was  planted 
here,  with  Rev.  T.  Sunamoro,  now  of  the  Japan  Con- 
ference, in  charge.  Five  years  ago  the  mission  was 
organized  into  a  church,  and  has  since  then  sup- 
ported the  pastor.  For  two  years  this  church  has 
maintained  two  branches  with  weekly  services,  at 
Berkeley  and  Alameda.  Pastor  S.  Doi  has  just 
closed  his  fourth  year  of  toil  on  this  station,  and 
is  permitted  to  rejoice  over  the  gathering  of  rich 
harvests  unto  life  eternal.  He  reports  for  the  past 
year  50  conversions,  31  baptismf<,  and  a  membership 
ot  120,  including  8  probationers,  all  of  whom  have 
been  baptized. 

The  Sacramento  church  stands  third  on  the  list  in 
age.  It  is  only  a  three-year-old  child,  but  is  a  grow- 
ing,  bouncing  youngster  already.  The  labors  of  this 
church  are  not  confined  to  Sacramento.  The  pastors 
aiid  evangelists  visit  the  surrounding  camps  and 
ranches,  and  in  scores  of  places  preach  the  Gospel 
and  feed  the  believers  with  the  word.  Vacaville 
and  Winters  also  belong  to  this  church.  One  laborer 
has  been  established  at  Vacaville  during  the  year, 
and  since  July  two  have  been  constantly  at  work. 
This  church  reports  145  conversions,  24  baptisms, 
and  a  total  of  68  members  and  43  probationer-*. 

In  October,  1892,  the  San  Francisco  church  sent 
Brother  Rawabe  on  an  evangeUstic  tour  through 
Oregon,  Washingioo,  and  Idaho.  As  a  result  of  this 
visit  the  Portland  mission  was  opeued  in  February, 
1893.  The  Lord  prospered  this  work  marvelounly. 
Scores  were  converted  and  in  a  few  months  a  church 
of  fifty  members  was  e&tablJRhed.  All  the  Japanese 
in  and  near  the  city  were  visited  and  urged  to  accept 
the  Lord  Jesus  at  once.  But  one  year  and  a  half  has 
elapsed  since  the  new  tii-ld  was  entered,  and  it  is 
within  the  truth  to  say  that  over  a  thousand  have 
l>een  hopefully  converted. 


The  Portland  church  has  sent  out  evangelista  to 
work  among  the  hundreds  of  laborers  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Also  this 
season  one  preacher  was  sent  to  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
He  repons  021  conversions  for  the  year  in  all  the 
places;  Portland  church  reports  117  members  and 
74  baptipms. 

One  year  ago  Brother  M.  Okamoto,  a  local  preacher, 
then  living  in  Seattle,  learned  that  in  the  region  six 
hundred  miles  north  of  Victoria,  at  Port  Simpson, 
B.  C,  were  some  hundreds  of  Japanese  laborers  liv- 
ing a  degraded  life.  God  called  him  and  he  obeyed  ; 
with  barely  enough  money  to  take  him  there  he  set 
forth.  S<nce  then  he  has  labored  incessantly,  seek- 
ing them  at  all  points,  and  reports  that  over  a  hun- 
dred of  these  half-savage,  immoral  men  have  been 
gloriously  saved.  He  has  organized  them  into  classes, 
appointed  leaders,  and  is  forming  a  genuine  Christian 
community. 

The  Fre.«no  church  is  the  latest  bom  of  the  family, 
an  infant  of  a  few  months,  but  feeding  on  '*  the  sin- 
cere  milk  of  the  word  "  it  is  growing  daily.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  Brother  Hirota  went  cheerfully  to  this 
new  field,  with  $12  50  per  month  for  salary,  house 
rent,  etc.  The  firnt  months  of  his  ministry  were 
largely  devoted  to  caring  for  the  many  whom  he 
found  fever  stricken  and  dying;  and  thus  he  preached 
the  Gospel  by  act  and  word.  In  March,  1894,  the 
work  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  an  assist- 
ant was  sent  from  Oakland  church,  and  with  the 
thirty  dollars  supplied  by  the  Mission  these  two  men 
have  lived  and  labored.  In  August  they  were  occu- 
pying five  houses,  one  of  which  was  for  church  serv- 
ices. They  had  purchased  a  horse  and  cart,  and 
with  this  visit  the  places  where  the  laborers  are  em- 
ployed. On  the  spiritual  side  scores  of  conversions 
attest  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  word. 

There  have  been  five  years  of  revival :  Pentecost 
following  Pentecost;  blessing  upon  blessing;  the 
amens  and  hallelujahs  growing  louder  and  louder; 
the  spiritual  life  beaming  richer  and  sweeter  all  the 
time;  pastors  and  evangelists  walking  the  King's 
highway  of  holiness  unto  the  Lord ;  increasing  num- 
bers responding  to  the  cry  of  the  Lord  of  harvests 
for  more  laborers  1  Scores  of  Isaiahs  and  Pauls  and 
Johns  and  Peters,  their  lips  purified  by  live  coals 
from  God's  altar,  have  cried  out,  '*  Here  am  I,  send 
me."  Tlipy  have  gone  over  the  coast,  to  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  to  Japan,  sounding  the  Gospel  trumpet, 
calling  to  repentance  and  salvation. 

During  these  blessed  years  literally  hundn  ds  and 
thousands  have  been  hopefully  converted,  though 
scattered  over  a  vnst  terriU)ry,  a  way  from  pastor  and 
teachers,  they  have  learned  to  say,  "The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  I  nh  til  not  want."  With  New  Testament 
and  hymn  book  they  lead  a  simple  life  of  trust  in  the 
Son  of  God. 

How  refreshing  and  vitalizing  is  a  perennial  re- 
vival 1  We  are  prone  to  wait  for  timesand  seasons  in 
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Roul- winning.  It  is  in  Tain  that  we  do  so ;  for  now 
is  the  accepted  time  and  now  is  the  day  of  salvation. 
The  busiest  of  Christians  are  the  best  soul-winners. 
Conversions  above  1 ,1 69  for  this  year ;  members,  733 ; 
probationers,  700;  total,  1,433. 

Growing  out  of  a  felt  need  a  home  for  Japanese 
women  and  children  was  opened  in  San  Francisco  in 
Febniary,  1893,  by  Rev.  T.  Sunamoto.  The  home 
was  located  on  Mission  Street,  near  the  Japanese 
church.  It  was  maintained  there  until  February, 
1894,  when  it  was  moved  to  the  new  premises  on 
Larkin  Street,  within  one  block  of  the  new  Japanese 
church  and  district  headquarters,  1329  Pine  Street 
In  March  last  Miss  Ella  J.  Hewett  assumed  charge 
of  the  "  home,"  relieving  Mr.  Sunamoto,  wtio,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  returned  to  Japan  soon  after. 

Miss  Hewett  is  admirably  fitted  for  this  peculiar 
service,  having  had  extensive  experience  as  teacher 
and  worker  in  the  Caroline  Wright  Seminary  of  Hako- 
date, Japan.  In  addition  to  tier  duties  in  the  home 
she  was  also  teacher  in  the  **  Training  School  of  the 
Mission."  The  principal  part  of  tlie  support  for  the 
home  comes  from  the  Oriental  Bureau  of  the  Wom- 
an*s  Home  Missionary  Society.  The  monthly  allow- 
ance for  tlie  past  year  was  $50,  and  it  is  hoped  this 
will  be  continued  through  this  present  year.  The 
Japanese  church  and  mission  also  share  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  home.  The  results  have  greatly  encour- 
aged the  superintendent  and  all  the  Japanese  Chris- 
tians. Provision  has  been  made  for  the  support  of  a 
Japanese  matron,  whom  we  hope  to  get  from  Japan. 

Since  April  1,  1894,  we  have  had  in  the  home  six- 
teen women  and  five  childron  Three  women  and 
one  child  have  returned  to  Japan.  These  women  are 
Christian,  and  will  t78  tmst,  do  good  among  their  sis- 
ters ill  tlie  home  land.  One  of  them  had  some  expe- 
rience in  deaconess  work  in  this  country,  and  is  es- 
pecially fitted  for  Christian  work.  Another  took  a 
course  in  kindergarten  instruction,  where  she  did  ex- 
cellent work,  fitting  herself  for  teaching  the  little 
ones. 

Two  young  women  who  spent  a  part  of  the  vaca- 
tion in  the  home  went  to  Mills*  College  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall  term,  one  to  resume  studies  be- 
gun there  last  year,  the  other  entering  for  the  first 
time. 

Two  others  have  been  studying  here  in  the  city. 
One  who  was  with  us  but  a  few  days,  as  she  passed 
tlirough  the  city,  has  returned  to  Japan  as  assistant 
missionary,  having  graduated  from  one  of  our  Metho- 
dist universities  in  the  East  We  feel  sure  she  will 
do  noble  work  in  her  native  land.  Some  have  been 
working- women  finding  shelter  in  the  home  while 
out  of  work.  Others,  fresh  from  Japan,  have  found 
this  a  safe  retreat  while  looking  about  and  deciding 
upon  plans  of  work  or  study. 

Of  the  five  children  cared  for  here  one  is  a  little 
girl  from  Hawaii,  studying  in  the  public  school  of  the 
city,  where  ishe  is  doing  good  work.  She  is  a  prom- 
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iring  child,  and  we  hope  to  see  her  a  miasionary 
among  her  own  people  when  gprown  up. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  California  Conference 
Bey.  H.  W.  Peck,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  H.  Eibara  were 
appointed  to  labor  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The 
former  is  to  undertake  English  work  in  Honolulu  and 
superyise  the  work  among  the  Japanese.  The  latter 
is  to  be  pastor  of  the  Japanese  church  in  Honolulu 
and  take  charge  of  the  efforts  to  evangelise  the  Jap- 
anese. 

This  action  is  in  accord,  we  trust,  with  the  lead- 
ings of  Providence.  The  revolution  in  Hawaii  in 
January,  1892,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the 
*' Hawaiian  Republic,"  opened  up  a  new  career  for 
that  country,  and  invites  the  emigration  of  American 
and  English-speaking  people.  The  dose  and  vital 
relations  sustained  to  the  United  States  justifies  the 
Methodist  Church  in  putting  her  workers  in  the  field 
to  labor  in  harmony  with  the  Lord*s  servants  already 
there  in  Christianizing  the  people  and  building  up 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Appoimtmints  fob  1894-95. 

M.  a  Harris^  P.  E^  P.  O.,  13S9  Pine  Street  San  Vtan- 
ciaco.  Fresno,  Z.  Hirota  (8.  One) :  Honololo :  English  Work, 
H.  W.  Peck,  Superintendent;  Japanese  Work,  H.  Kibara; 
Oakland,  T.  Nakamara ;  Portland,  Ore.  (O.  Hiraga) ;  Sacra- 
mento (T.  Morimoto);  San  Francisco,  S.  Doi«  T.  Ukal; 
San  Jo8^  (R-lKasamatsu) ;  Training  Scbool,  H.  Hirata;  Va- 
cavllle  and  Winters  (M.  Ucbiyama). 
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BT  BBY.  J.   SOPEB. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  *' outside  "  obstacles 
now  confronting  Christian  work. in  Japan: 

1.  The  revival  of  Buddhism,  and  ita  adopting 
many  of  the  Christian  methods  in  carrying  on  ita 
work. 

2.  The  revival  of  the  old  Shinto  ''  Cult  "—statecraft 
— ^the  worship  or  veneration  of  the  emperor  and  an- 
cestors, as  the  basis  of  morality,  loyalty,  aiiii  patriot- 
ism. 

3.  The  ultra  (*' morbid")  nationalistic  spirit 

4.  The  severe  letting  alone  of  Christianity  and  tlie 
Churches.  Cold  recognition  and  supreme  indifference. 

5.  The  quiet  but  annoying  persecution  in  many  of 
the  public  schools  of  teachers  and  scholarrprofeesiog 
Christianity,  since  the  promulgation  of  the  imperial 
rescript  on  education  and  morality. 

6.  The  reaction  against  things  "foreign," and  the 
turning  back  to  things  "  Japanese." 

7.  The  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  Materialism, 
Agnosticism,  and  Atheism — Buddhism  is  itself 
practically  Atheism. 

8.  The  reign  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  It  seems 
as  if  all  the  "powers  of  darkness"  irere  let  loose  in 
Japan,  as  though  Japan  was  to  be  the  final  and  de- 
cisive battle  ground  between  Christianity  and  its 
enemies.  The  very  life  and  reality  of  Christianity  are 
challenged,  a  deadly  conflict  is  waging. 
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